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Press.  If  space  allowed,  we  should 
publish  here  the  list  of  Bostoniars 
from  A to  Z.  Thus  we  are  delighted  to 
observe  that  the  editor-ln-ohief  of  an 
esteemed  contemporary  Is  eu  the  list. 
Tho  trousers  of  newspaper  men  are 
notoriously  baggy;  the  wearers  sit  so 
firmly  and  persistently  in  their  chairs, 
endeavoring  to  hold  their  respective 
positions.  This  editor  at  a trilling  ex- 
pense has  done  much  to  remove  a re- 


joy—but  stop  a moment.' 
bach  adds:  "The  chief  ait 
would  be  to  protect  our 
ers  against  competition 
pure  beers  brought  Into  New  York 
from  other  States  and  from  foreign 
countries.’’  Physician,  first  heal  thy- 
self. 


We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Sauer,  the 
pianist,  knows  anything  about  the 
proach  from  the  profession.  The  list  ! ®centrlc  behavior  of  his  manager,  Mr. 


Includes  m.any  of  our  i>ro.Tilnent  citi- 
zens, men  whose  wives  hold  real  es- 
tate here,  but  they  themselves  vote 
in  other  and  smaller  towns.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  stock-brokers— it  is 
a noble  list.  And  now  when  we  see  any 
one  of  these  in  the  street,  we  instinct- 
ively look  immediately  at  his  trousers. 
Mr.  Hlglnbotham  of  Chicago  thus 
keeps  his  knets  respectable,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Gould  of  New  York  is  also 
caretul  in  this  respect.  We  miss  the 
name  of  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock. 


R.  E.  Johnston.  There  is  a certain 
license  given  to  every  press  agent;  you 
expect  to  read  Incredible  gossip,  start- 
ling statements,  fabrications  more  or 
less  ingenious.  But  Mr.  Johnston  fs  the 
limit.  Here  is  his  latest.  We  quote 
literatim  ct  verbatim. 

"It  is  said  that  a Hungarian  Countess 
follows  Sauer  from  town  to  town  since 
the  last  eight  years.  Mr.  Sauer  recent- 
ly made  a remark  as  follows:  ‘Two 
years  ago  I arrived  in  Vienna  a few 
hours  before  my  concert,  and  I was 


I very  much  astonlslied  to  find  at  the 

Mr.  de  Royer  Is  still  hammering  away  | Hotel  Bristol  hundreds  of  letters,  not 
In  the  Revue  des  dcu.x  Mondes  against  only  from  musicians  and  the  press,  but 
the  french  nobility.  "Patented  nobility  | from  wealthy  people  asking  for  tickets 


In  France  begins  only  in  the  15th 
century.”  This  does  not  seem  possible; 
for  wo  read  every  day  In  the 
newspapers  of  prominent  Daughters  of 
Somethlng-or-Somebody  that  are  de- 
scended from  noble  French  families 
who  went  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror. 

This  iconoclast  also  observes  that  "as 
n matter  of  fact  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prove  that  a tingle  one  of  our 
nobles  has  descended  from  a Crusader.” 

Out  West  they  are  more  fortunate. 
The  Crusaders  in  Ohio.  Kansas,  and 
other  States  have  many  children. 


Boston  Is  assuredly  the  literary  cen- 
tre. The  book  by  Mr.  Dooley,  that 
profound  philosopher,  will  be  published 
by  a Boston  firm.  We  hear  that  a 
Dooley  Club  will  be  started  early  i.ext 
month  in  the  Back  Bay. 

Mr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  Ph.  D.,  says 
"Art  is  simply  doing  something,  what- 
ever it  Is,  just  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done.  Given  a few  spots  and  tones  of 
paint,  the  problem  is,  to  arrange  them 
Just  as  well  as  they  can  be  arranged.” 

This  reminds  us  that  Secretary  Wail 
of  the  Society  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  said  to  Alderman  Charles: 
"1  don't  think  that  50  per  cent,  of 
painters  drawing  wages  are  competent 
to  earn  their  salaries.” 


for  my  concert.  The  key  to  that  riddle 
Was  quickly  found  out.  A rather  eccen- 
tric Countess  (one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional beauties)  had  bought  the 
whole  house,  and  when  I appeared  on 
the  stage  I found  her  sitting  alone  in 
a big  arm  chair  in  the  immense  hall. 
Never  mind,  I played,  perhaps,  better 
that  evening  than  a.  few  days  later 
when  I had  to  repeat  the  program  be- 
fore a crowded  audience.' 

" 'Another  case,'  said  Hansllck,  the 
eminent  musical  authority  for  the 
Frele  Presse  of  Vienna,  'last  night  I 
saw  a lady  belonging  to  the  highest 
aristocracy  who  was  so  far  forgetting 
herself  as  to  fall  down  on  her  knees 
on  the  platform  and  screamed  out  for  a 
kiss.’  " 

Come,  come  Mr.  Johnston,  this  will 
never  do.  You  will  Injure  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Sauer,  of  the  firm  whose 
piano  he  will  play,  and  of  your  own 
"beezeness,’’  if  you  persist  In  sending 
broadcast  such  type-written  twaddle. 
Husbands  will  not  allow  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  hear  him  play. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  Mr. 
Sauer  has  a wife  and  five  children.  The 
meeting  between  her  and  Mr.  Johnston 
will  be  an  admirable  subject  for  the 
Historical  Painter. 


BINES  BY  AN  EPICURE 
On  Receiving  an  Invitation  to  Dinner. 
Did  I but  know  my  fate— and  yet 
I doubt  If  I were  happier  so. 

There  might  be  reason  to  regret 
Did  I but  know, 

XVhereas.  at  present  I can  go 
■\bout  my  daily  tasks,  and  let 
My  fancy  wander  to  and  fro: 

Would  It  bo  strictly  etiquette 
To  hint  by  weakness— tgte  de  veau? 
She's  not  the  woman  to  forget. 

Did  I— but  no! 


Nor  is  Mr.  Rosenthal  without  his 
friends  of  the  press.  Here  Is  an  extract 
from  an  interview  published  lately  In 
Musical  .America: 

" ‘Do  you  like  better  the  public  of 
London  or  of  New  York?’  I went  on. 

“ 'Why  do  you  people  always  ask 
whether  artists  like  the  public?  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  tliey  like  us,  eh,  Wolfsohn?’ 

" ‘Is  it  true  that  you  practice  ten 
hours  dally?’  I asked. 

"Rosenthal  laughed  quite  heartily. 

" ‘Not  a bit  of  it.  Neither  do  I sit  in 
the  pale  moonlight  and  improvise  in 
minor  keys,  nor  do  I grow  faint  at  the 
mere  sight  of  food.  Have  you  had 
supper,  Wolfsohn?’ 

" 'One  more  date  in  December,  and 
absolutely  none  in  February,’  mur- 
mured Mr.  Wolfsohn.” 


■When  the  opera  comes  you  will  pay 
anywhere  from  $6  to  $10  for  seats  for 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Dewsprit.  or  possi- 
bly. if  the  night  Is  a gala  one,  you  will  rj.^  ^ . qi,_  believe  there 

pay  still  more  to  some  genial  speculator  | mines  In  JIassachusetts.  The 

for  the  privilege  of  hearing  a foreigner  - 

sing  in  her  language,  or  an  American 
woman  sing  in  a language  that  Is  pal- 


beauly  in  llie*?an3scape.  the  | 
neither  | 
and  the  | 
melo-  I 
a been  i 

Incongruous,  though  they  might  have 
aazzled  the  spectators. 

Nor  do  I think  I am  extravagant 
when  I say  that  his  performance  of 
Schumann's  Carnival  was  throughout 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  perform- 
ances of  this  much  abused  work  heard 
here  for  the  last  10  years.  For  once 
you  did  not  watch  tho  program— dole- 
fully when  the  pianist  was  not  beyond 
"Coquette” — hopefully  when  he  arrived 
at  "Promenade”- thankfully  when  the 
march  against  the  Philistines  began  to 
thunder.  The  work  for  once  seemed  as 
though  It  were  one  Inspiration;  with 
oil  the  varying  moods,  you  were  con- 
scious of  a firm  and  coherent  design. 
There  was  a true  carnival,  and  the 
maskers  were  sharply  characterized. 
You  never  mistook  Eusebius  for  Flores- 
tan,  and  when  Chopin  appeared,  the 
strange  apparition  tcarchlng  for  his 
ideal  and  singing  that  unearthly 
melody,  you  were  not  obliged  to  askl 
"Who  is  that  gentleman?” 

Beautifully  simple — the  true  simplic- 
ity of  great  power— was  the  perform- 
ance of  Chopin's  Berceuse.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  neu- 
rotic mother  who  waxes  hysterical  at 
the  cradle-»the  mother  so  dear  to  cer- 
tain modern  pianists  who  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  placidity  of  the  piece,  but 
wish  to  make  an  effect,  or  whoso  tech- 
nic will  not  allow  the  repose  that  char- 
acterized the  Interpretation  by  Rosen- 
thal. Equally  worthy  of  glowing  praise 
was  the  marvelously  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  the  Barcarole,  which,  to  many 
admirers  of  Chopin,  as  well  as  public 
pianists.  Is  a stumbling  block.  The 
only  performance  that  approaches  Ros- 
enthal's Is  that  by  de  Pachmann:  and 
I prefer  Rosenthal  In  this.  Not  simply 
because  de  Pachmann,  as  the  spirit 
moved  him,  took  strange  liberties;  for 
at  the  last  concert  that  Chopin  gave 
In  Paris  he  played  the  latter  part  of  his 
Barcarole— I quote  from  the  Life  of 
Hall£ — "from  the  point  where  it  de- 
mands the  utmost  energy.  In  the  most 
opposite  style,  pianissimo,  but  with  such 
wonderful  nuances,  that  one  remained 
in  doubt  If  this  new  reading  were  not 
preferable  to  the  accustomed  one.”  But 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  performance 
of  Rosenthal  was  higher  and  more  sus- 
tained. He  withstood  the  temptation 
to  hurry;  his  coloring  was  varied,  deli- 
cately graded,  and  he  brought  out  the 
middle  section  In  such  a way  that  the 
contrast  was  sulHclent  to  relieve  the 
work  of  the  monotony  almost  inherent 
in  a nocturne  of  such  length.  I say 
"nocturne,''  for  the  Barcarole  is  in 
Chopin's  nocturne  form  and  style, 
though  of  course,  on  a larger  scale. 

The  Etudes  without  opus  number- 
written  originally.  I believe.  ■ for  a 
piano-method  edited  by  F6tis  and 
Moscheles — were  given  with  exquisite 
grace  and  feeling.^ 

The  rest  of  the  ’program  excited 
chiefly  amazement  for  the  mastery  over 
technical  difficulties.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Bertr.am.  the  magician,  who 
accompanied  Chevalier?  After  an  as- 
tonishing trick,  he  would  gently  say — 
yet  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his 
own  accomplishments— "Isn’t  It  wonder- 
ful?” Rosenthal  might  have  asked  the 
same  question. 

Yes,  It  was  all  very  wonderful. 

O wonderful  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
Wonderful!  and  yet  again  wonderful.  i 

And  after  that  out  of  all  whooping!  ■ | 

Startling  thirds  and  sixths,  thunder- 
storms in  the  bass  that  shook  the  Lln- 
denbaum.  Impossible  contrapuntal  play- 
ing, dazzling  and  rippling  runs,  feathery 
arpeggios  and  orchestral  effects— and  all 
with  ease  and  composure,  as  though  he 
were  playing  the  Bird  'Waltz  In  the  old 
! Instruction-book. 

! No  pianist  who  has  appeared  here 
during  the  last  years  has  shown  such 
Arabian  Night  technic. 

But  to  me  Rosenthal  Is  not  a great  , 
pianist  simply  because  ho  can  do  such 
things.  Pondering  the  concert  over  - 


bcmmon-place  adx«(^  concerning  tnoi 
proper  and  impropervisc  of  knife,  fork, 
spoon  atid  other  tools  of  daily  life.. 
The  ideal  Manual  of  Etiquette  will  con-j 
lain  chapters  on  bar-room  etiquette,, 
theatre  .etiquette,  beach  etiquette, 
church-fair  etiquette,  Browning  So- 
ciety etiquette,  club  etiquette  and  so  on,  i 
and  so  on.  In  short,  a young  man! 
who  wishes  to  lead  a blameless  and 
correct  life  will  find  himself  In  all  pos- 
sible situations,  as  Hollo  at,  Work,  Rollo 
ut  Play.  Rcllo  on  his  Travels,  etc.  The 
Ideal  Manual  of  Etiquette  will  contain 
chapters  on  dress  by  the  Cravat  and 
iFrockcoat  Editor  of  the  Providence  I 
Journal,  who  at  present  Is  engaged  at 
an  enormous  salary  to  Instruct  the 
.youth  of  Rhode  Island  in  sartorial 
righteousness.  M’e  should  hesitate  be- 
fore the  responsibility  of  naming  the 
one  man  lit  to  bo  tdltor-in-cblcf  of  such 
la  mighty  work— and  yet  we  hear  as  in 
a trance,  the  name  "Walsingham.'' 

The  principles  of  etiquette  are  eternal. 
Phases  of  life  may  change— thus  the 
Bohemlanlsm  of  today  is  unlike  ,hat 
of  the  club  where  some  years  ago  no- 
tice was  posted  that  "no  suppers  could 
ibe  served  after  7 o'clock  In  tho  morn- 
;jng”— but  the  rules  that  should  guide 
a man's  conduct  in  dally  and  nocturnal 
[intercourse  with  his  fellow-beings  are 
like  those  of  the  Mede^  and  Persians. 


pably  and  painfully  foreign  to  her.  Nor 
will  you  grumble  at  the  outlay. 

But  this  very  evening  In  Boston  Dr. 
James  Rosedale  (Wad-El- Ward)  will 
lecture:  and  at  the  close,  he  and  Mrs. 
Rosedale  "will  sing  in  Hebrev^  and 
Arabic  and  five  other  languages."  And 
all  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  is  the 
ridiculously  small  sum  of  15  cents.  , 

The  National  Geodetic  Association  | 
proposes  to  measure  the  earth.  This  , 
Is  now  necessary:  lor  there  a4"e  many  j 
•who  want  It.  I 


Rank,  as  Well  as  an  Extraor- 
dinary Virtuoso. 


"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  Is  still  the  rage 
In  Paris.  Newsboys  are  selling  the 
first  nUH’ber  of  a novel  to  be  published 
In  serial  form  "giving  the  true  and  par- 
ticular. etc.,  etc.."  history  of  the  man 
with  a nose.  Four  portraits  of  Rostand 
will  be  sent  to  the  Salon  of  next  year, 
and  probably  other  painters  are  at 
work. 

The  usually  well-informed  "H.  T.  P.” 
V ritlng  to  the  Transcript  from  London 
about  the  coming  performances  at  the 
new  Op^ra-Comlque.  says;  "For  the 
dancers,  who  will  no  longer  be  limited 
to  incidental  work  In  oiteras.  M.  Salnt- 
Saens  has  written  a ballet,  'Javette  . 

No,  Mr.  Parker,  "Javotte"  Is  not  a 
rew  ballet.  It  was  produced  at  Lyons. 
Dec.  0.  1836,  and  at  Brussels,  Dec.  18  of 
the  same  year. 

Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach  thinks  that 
a bill  will  probably  be  Introduced  In 
the  next  New  Y'ork  Legislature  to  en- 
force the  sale  of  pure  beer  in  the 
State.  Remembering  New  Y'ork  beer, 
vou  are  Inclined  to  swing  the  hat  in 


trouble  is  that  If  you  find  gold  In  your 
back  lot.  It  takes  another  gold  mine  fi^nThTm  ^ruTy  Tdml^ible  \"nd  | 

to  get  It  out.  beyond  compare  In  the  sonata  by  Bee-  i 

! thoven.  the  Carnival  by  Schuman  and  , 
the  first  four  pieces  by  Chopin.  That  1 
which  ks  merely  amazing  soon  palls. 
DACDMT'DAT  Dwellers  In  lands  where  earthquakes 

IlUuljll  1 llnL  are  frequent  vTSltors  are  familiar  with 

them:  thev  soon  regard  them  as  a bore.  | 

■ There  was  a large  audience.  Enthusl-  | 

, n , rr-™  asm  grew  steadily.  The  pianist,  was  ' 

Id  a Varied  Program  Proved  Him-  obliged  to  repeat  his  study  of  chopin’s : 

waltz  and  the  piece  by  Davldoff.  After  , 
qplf  Ypqtprdav  in  Music  Hall  to  his  astonishing  Camaval  de  Vienna,  the 

sen  Icslcruoy  lu  liu  insatiate  audience  clamored  for  more.  T 

— -n-  i + r \Tnr-,T  Di,.  6 am  told  that  ho  gratified  It  by  playing 

Be  a Pianist  of  the  Very  tirat  his  own  Papiiion.  ^ 

Mr.  Rosenthal  w*ll  ^ve  a recital  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  In  Music  Hall  at 
2.30  o’clock.  The  program  will  be  as 
follows; 

, , itonata,  op.  30.  A flat  major XVeber 

The  program  of  the  first  recital  given  „p  5g,  jj  Minor Chopin 

by  Mr  Moritz  Rosenthal  yesterday  at-  xocturnc  KleM 

ternoon  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows:  Momem 

Sonata,  op.  109 Beethoven  valee.  op.  42 Chopin 

Carnival Schumann  'j^^jnjanze Rosenthal 

Berceuse Chopm  Concert P.  v.  Sclil5zcr 

Barcarole Chop  n xaranlclla  (“ilassanlello**) Uszt 

Deux  Nouvelles  Kludes " Pkilit>  Hnlfi, 

VaLe.  U Hat  major Cbopln  mutp 

(As  contrapuntal  study  by  Rosenthal.) 

Lindenbaum Schub^l-LIs^ 

At  the  Fountain .i®  i 

Oifnaval  de  Vienna Rosenthal 

(On  themes  of  Cagliostro  Walu,  etc.,  by 
Strauss.) 

Certain  doubts  that  were  left  in  the 
mind  after  Mr.  Rosenthal's  appearance 
at  a Symphony  concert  week  before 
last  when  he  played  Scharwenka's  first 
piano  concerto  were  removed  by  his 
I performance  yesterday.  He  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a "keyboard-wizard. 

His  playing  of  the  Sonata  by  , Bee- 
thoven was  eminently  thoughtful,  digni- 
fied. free  from  any  affectation  of  senti- 
ment. There  was  pronounced  intel- 
lectuality in  tho  conception,  and  by  In- 
tellectuality I Do  not  mean  the  dry 
pedagogic  appreciation  of  sonata-form 
that  sometimes  masquerades  as  such. 

The  pianist  at  once  created  the  appro- 
priate atmosphere;  the  air  was  perhaps 
a little  cool,  as  it  is  at  a great  height, 
hut  the  air  was  braclriEr.  and  though 


►VirV.  / S . < 


O my  family  are  a vnicar  set.  tho  they  vc 
eot  clothes  in  fashion. 

They  put  them  on  all  Inside  out.  whlcli  puls 
me  In  a iiass'.on.  . , 

The  lads  when'er  we  go  to  church,  tho  I i 
have  lots  of  riches. 

They  all  go  In  their  clogs,  smock  frock.-,  and 
leather  breeches. 

On  sundrv  occasions  we  have  deplored 
(he  absence  of  any  satisfactory  book  of, 
etiquette  in  the  English 
'Ihere  Is  "Don't.”  and  '.here  Is  Thcl 
True  Gentleman."  and.  of  course.^  thcrci 
i.s  the  book  by  ''dear,  delightful  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  and  there  are 
they  are  all  one-sided,  or  they  deal  in 


We  therefore  do  not  shrink  from  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Galatco  of  Glovan- 
mi  della  Casa,  which  was  published  as 
early  as  1559.  Why  dees  not  some  hust- 
ling publisher  In  Boston  reprint  Robert 
'I’eterson’s  translation  Into  English 
which  appeared  In  1576?  There  was  a 
reprint  In  1892,  b;it  there  were  only  100 
copies  of  the  edition. 

Our  friend  the  Genteel  Person  would 
delight  in  this  book. 

"It  Is  no  good  maner,  when  a man 
ohaunceth  to  see,  as  he  passeth  the 
waye  (a.s  many  times  It  happeneth)  a 
lolhesomo  thing,  which  wil  make  a 
man  to  cast  his  stomacke,  to  tourne 
unto  the  company,  and  shewe  It  them 

• • • And  as  these  and  lyko  fashions 
offend  the  senses  to  which  they  ap- 
pertalne,  so  to  grynde  the  teethe,  t.o 

,rwh(^tle.  to  make  pityfull  cryes,  to  rubb 
4-Iiarpo  stones  together,  and  to  fylo  uppon 
Iron,  do  muche  offend  the  Eares  and 
would  be  lefto  In  any  case.” 

And  here  might  follow  digressions 
on  the  man  that  whistles  while  you  are 
at  work,  on  accomplished  players  of  the 
devil's  tatoo,  on  the  comic  opera  lover 
iwho  stamps  appropriately  either  In 
waltz  or  march  time  following  the  or- 
chestra and  showing  his  musical  feel- 
ing. 

As  Mr.  della  Casa  remarks:  "So  there 
ibe  some  kynde  of  men,  that  In  coffyng 
or  nceslng,  make  suche  noyse,  that  they 
make  a man  deafe  to  here  them;  be- 
sydes  these  there  be  some,  that  In 
yauning  braye  and  crye  out  like  Asses. 

* • * it  Is  also  an  unmanerly  parte, 
Ifor  a man  to  lay  his  nose  uppon  the 
cup  where  another  must  drlnke;  or 
uppon  the  meate  which  another  must 
eate.  to  the  end  to  smell  unto  It.”  Din- 
ing societies  with  the  habit  of  the  lov- 
ing cup  should  ponder  these  words. 
"And  much  lesse  must  thou  give  any 
parte  of  the  peare  or  the  frulte,  which 
thou  has  bitten  In  thy  mouth  before.” 

Mrs.  Sherwood  herself  could  find  no 
fault  with  this  sweet  counsel:  “It  Is 

a rude  fashion  for  a man  to  clawe,  or 
(icratch  him  selfo.  when  he  sitteth  at 
the  table.  • • We  must  also  beware  ' 
we  doe  not  cat  so  greedily,  that  wee  | 
get  the  hlcket:  as  some  that  feede  so 
fast,  that  they  noy  the  company  with 
tl:  they  blowe  and  puffo  so  loude.” 

In  the  matter  of  toothpicks  our  old 
friend  Is  adamant:  "Neither  Is  It  gen- 

tleman like  to  carry  a stlcke  In  your 
rnouth  from  the  table  when  you  rise, 
aike  the  bird  that  builds  her  a nest:  or  i 
put  it  In  your  eare,  for  that  Is  a Bar-  | 
tars  tricke.  And  to  weare  a toothplcke 
about  your  neck:  of  all  fashions  that 
Is  the  worst.  For  besides  that  It  is 
EL  hauld  Jewell  for  a gentleman  to  pull 
forth  of  his  bosome,  and  putteth  me  In 
>nind  of  those  Toothdrawers,  that  sit 
pne  their  benche  in  the  stretes:  It 
makes  men  also  to  thlnke,  that  the 
man  loues  his  belly  full  well,  and  Is 
provided  lor  It.  And  I see  no  reason 
(ivhy  they  should  not  as  well  carry  a 
Epoone  about  their  neckes,  as  a tooth- 
jdeke.” 

But  perhaps  you  would  fain  know 
what  the  Archbishop  of  Benev^ento  says 
concerning  the  interchange  of  thought. 
(Me  too  knew  the  bore.  Just  as  Job  knew 
three.  Mr.  Auger,  before  you  go  again 
to  the  Frophyry,  commit  these  words 
to  memory: 

“And  more  over,  a man  mu.st  beware 
ithat  he  say,  not  those  things,  whloh 
fiusalde  in  silence  would  make  the  tale 
pleasant  Inoughe  and  peradventure 
feive  It  a better  grace  to  leave  them 
pift.  As  to  say  thus:  'Such  a one,  that 
was  the  sonne  of  such  a one.  that 
klwelt  in  Cocomer  Streete;  do  you 
);nowe  him?  he  maried  the  daugliter  of 
Glanfigliazzi,  tho  Icane  scrag.ge.  that 


Ivverii  Solmunh  to  Say^BBpfSunce.  No? 
tin  ydu'  know  liimY'^Why’  I'O  you 
j'ot  remember  the  goodly  strayght  old 
man  that  wore  long  haJrc  doune  to  his 
shoulders?’  For  If  It  were  no  thing 
Imatcriall  to  the  tale,  whether  this 
thaunce  befell  him,  or  him:  all  thys 
lie  ng  babble,  and  fond  and  follshe  ques- 
jtious  were  but  a tale  of  a Tubbe:  to 
910  purpose  more  than  to  w'eary  mens 
K'ures  that  harken  to  It.” 

Do  not  think  that  the  Archbishop  was 
le  ceremoidous  prig  or  snob.  You 
vliould  read  bis  chapter  on  Ceremonies; 
lit  would  do  you  good,  for  you  live  in 
lioston. 

“There  Is  another  sort©  of  Ceremoni- 
ous people,  who  make  It  an  arte  and 
merchandise,  and  keepe  a booke  and 
a reconing  of  it.  One  these  men 
fthey  say)  they  must  smile,  on  such 
men  they  must  laugho;  and  the  better 
man  shall  sit  In  the  chayr,  and  the 
other  upixm  a lower  stoole;  which  su- 
perstitious Ceremonies,  I bedieve,  were 
transported  ont  of  Spaine  into  Italy. 
But  our  country  hath  given  tiicm  but 
colde  entertainment,  and  as  vet  they 
have  taken  but  slender  roote  here;  for 
this  precis©  difference  of  worship  and 
gentry,  is  not  liked  of,  with  us.  And 
therefore  It  is  but  111  manner,  for  a man 
to  make  him  selfe  Judge,  which  is  the 
better  Man.” 

I THE  FORECAST. 

Though  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  that  I 
olierished  in  blindness 

,You  have  striven  to  slay  in  me,  cruel  in  kind- 
ness, 

tl'o  leave  not  a dream,  not  a hope  I can  cling 
to, 

You  arc  mine  still  to  pray  for,  to  long  for,  to 
sing  to. 

I sliall  love  the  few  years  out  with  hope  un- 
dlminished. 

For  death’s  not  the  end,  and  the  tale  Is  not 
linisiied ; 

I shall  take  the  old  thread  up,  relight  the 
old  ember, 

.‘tnd  if  you  have  forgotten  me,  I shall  remem- 


Mr.  Arthur  ®bvell  writes  that  ho  Is 
ini'liiicd  to  think  well  of  Christian 
ISclence; 

"Jones  owes  Brown  £5,  which  an  ad- 
iverse  fate  remlers  It  highly  inconveni- 
ent to  pay.  He  has  recour.se  to  the 


|maglc  formula,  and,  hey,  presto!  the 
debt  has  vanished.  Archibald  comes 
homo  at  2 A.  !M.  to  find  a loving 
lipoi  se’s  slock  of  patience  utterly  ex- 
'hausted.  But  he  bethinks  himself  of 
‘tlif  word  of  power,’  and  behold!  the 
iiespeotablc  hour  of  11  P.  M.  comes 
'lip  smiling.” 


ICach  one  is  himself  a landscape. 


Timothy  Dwight  will  soon  be  able  to 
|Usc  a little  wine  for  his  stomach’s  sake 
without  setting  a deplorable  example 
to  undergraduates. 


“Sarah  Bernhardt  would  like  to  take  ! 
with  her  a number  of  actors  and 
actresses  on  a tiger-hunting  expedi- 
tion." There  are  several  wames  that 
iWe  should  be  happy  to  suggest. 

We  cannot  understand  that  recent 
explosion  in  the  Strand,  near  tV.  II. 
^Smith  and  Sons’  establishment.  They 
are  noisy  in  their  refusal  to  handle 
red-hot  literature. 


Conan  Doyle  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Ormeau  Golf  Club:  “Pray 
present  to  the  Ormeau  Golf  Club,  and 
|Wish  ^thera  from  me  a very^happy 
evening.  I am  myself  an  intermittent 
golfer,  getting  very  violent  attacks  at 
liegular  intervals.  It  usually  takes  me 
about  two  months  to  convince  myself 
that  I shall  ever  be  any  good,  and  then 
I |1  give  it  up  until  a fresh  burst  of 
' energ.v  sets  me  trying  once  more.  I 
played  in  Egypt  until  they  told  mo  that 
loxcavator.s  had  to  pay  a special  tax. 

I I inaugurated  a private  course  in  Ver- 
I mont  also,  and  the  Yankee  farmers 
I [asked  ns  what  we  were  boring  for.  If 
ever  the  Ormeau  Club  should  wish  any 
1 part  of  their  links  returfed  I could 
i hindortake  in  a few  games  to  clear 
away  any  sod  now  existing.- — Yours  j 
||  faithfully.  A.  Conan  Doyle.” 

aiFJ''  V 

SKHPHONJ  NIGHT. 


wart  the  first  symphony  led  b;  him 
when  he  took  command  of  the  BoHton 
Or<heslra  Oct.  18,  18S4.  I confe-s  that 
much  of  this  work  Is  to  me  tiresome. 
'The  anstpilty  of  the  liret  movement  is 
not  displeasing,  although  1 prefer  the 
noble  austerity  of  Client'bini,  whose 
classic  llgure  was  api)aretuly  in  Volk- 
inann’s  mind.  There  is  an  effectlvo 
passage  in  the  slow  movement  where 
the  horns  per.sist  against  I he  strings, 
but  tliere  is  also  the  thought  of  Abt, 
and  once  I feared  that  Volkmann  was 
about  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a male  quar- 
tet, with  “There’s  Moonlight  on  the 
l,ake.’’  The  trio  of  the  scherzo  is  not 
without  prettiness,  but  the  tinale,  with 
its  pedagogic  counterpoint,  reminds  me 
of  Con.servalory  students  who  plot  out 
a fugue  with  Dux  et  Comes  as  though 
tliey  were  planting  cabbages.  The  an- 
dante gave  an  opportunity  for  agreea- 
ble solo  display  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  wind  choir.  The  sym- 
phony, as  a whole,  was  played  at  times 
with  a roughness  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  excusable. 

Mr.  Kneisel  was  moat  heartily  ap- 
plauded when  he  took  his  position,  and 
after  the  various  selections. 

* * * 

The  program  of  the  concert  Saturday 
night,  as  now  announced,  will  be: 


Overture,  “Fingal's  Cave”  .Mendelssohn 

“La  Mer.”  Symp.honic  Sketches  .Paul  Gilson 
Les  Preludes  Liszt 


Mrs.  Marian  Titus  will  sing. 

Philip  Hale. 

FAMOUS  SINGERS  OF  TODAY  AND  1 
YESTERDAY.  By  Henry  C.  I>ahee.  L.  C. 
Page  & Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a pretty  book,  and  I am  sorry 
that  it  i.s  not  worthy  of  shelf-room  in 
the  library  of  any  student  of  music  or 
general  reader  who  respects  accuracy 
of  statement. 

It  is  a book  of  gossip— and  much  of 
this  gossip  is  of  the  kind  dear  to  the 
passionate  press  agent. 

The  style,  as  a rule,  is  that  of  a press 
agent. 

Let  me  bring  forward  some  instances 
of  glaring  -and  unpardonable  inac- 
curacy. 

Speaking  of  Tamberlik,  Mr.  Lahee 
says  (p.  9ii):  “One  of  his  most  notable 
performances  was  in  1871,  when  he  took 
the  part  of  Otello,  in  Verdi’s  opera  of 
that  name,  with  Faure  as  lago  and 
Nilsson  as  Desdemona.”  Verdi’s 
I “Otello”  was  first  produced  in  1887. 


her. 

Itcject  me  while  living,  forget  me  when  dy- 
ing— 

I'erliaps  the  next  chance  will  be  more  worth 
the  trying. 

What’s  amiss  in  my  love  will  have  time  to  be 
n. ended, 

l''or  I shall  not  give  up  till  eternity's  ended. 

’There  is  a ir:an  that  stops  you  in  the 
street  as  though  his  business  were  a 
matter  of  life  qr  death.  He  is  tall  and 
spare,  andi  even  before  he  opens  the 
barrier  of  his  teeth— which  show  a fine 
disdain  of  dentistry— he  begins  to  poke 
your  chest  with  a long,  cruel  finger. 
The  finger  has  a nail  that  makes  its 
■way  through  overcoat,  sackooat,  waist- 
coat, linen  si  irt,  undershirt.  It  is  as 
relentless  as  a woodpecker.  At  first 
•you  are  disposed  to  be  angry,  but  the 
finger  works  a strange  spell:  you  for- 
get that  the  man  has  really  nothing  to 
say;  you  forget  that  there  are  people, 
horses,  cars,  drays,  all  manner  of  mov- 
ing things  about  you;  you  are  conscious 
oiiiy  of  something  hitting  with  machine 
regularity  your  left  breast;  and  after 
a while  you  do  not  hear  the  steady 
drone,  that  at  first  was  like  unto  the 
sound  of  the  water  in  the  ears  of  one 
going  down  for  the  third  time.  You 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Great  Bore, 
who  is  the  lii  eal  descendant  Of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  Nor  does  he  release 
yo>i  before  the  nail— oh  crape -edged  nail! 
— is  w'orn  to  the  quick.  Such  are  the 
perils  that  infest  the  wanderer  in  Chris- 
lian  towns. 


Mr.  Merrill,  Consul  at  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  yearns  for  the  establishment 
n the  Holy  City  of  an  American  store 
■vlth  “canned  goods,  as  beef,  ham, 
Icngue,  lobsters,  oysters,  sweet  corn, 
etc."  If  we  had  been  Mr.  Merrill  we 
should  have  stricken  out  'the  word 
“ham,”  although  the  Emperor  ’William, 
with  his  'Winning  ways,  may  already 
have  established  in  Jerusalem  a sausage 
imonopoly.  

Our  old  friend.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  has 
ibeen  laying  corner-stones,  and  he  sug- 
gests the  following  improvement: 

“Let  the  building  be  nearly  completed 
before  there  Is  any  public  ceremony. 
iThen  let  the  victim  selected  lay  not  the 
(foundation  stone,  but  the  top  brick.  The 
spectacle  of  a nervous  gentleman  unac- 
kiistomed  to  giddy  heights  performing 
jon  a.  scaffolding  in  a high  wind  would 
in  itself  be  amusing  and  exhilarating 
llo  the  crowd  below,  who  don't  trouble 
about  the  speeches.  The  talking  could 
Ibe  done  on  the  root  to  a select  assem- 
bly. For  the  benefit  of  the  crowd  in 
(the  streets  it  would  be  better  to  have 
ihe  ceremony  at  night.  Then  the  top  i 
(tjricklayer  could  be  illuminated  with  i 
tlie  searchlight,  and  the  architect  and  U 
ithe  builder  could  let  off  fireworks  from  | 
Tlie  parapet.  I am  quite  sure  this  sort  I 
lof  thing  would  be  far  more  interesting  { 
I’lnd  command  a much  bigger  public  at-  I 
I endance  than  the  present  absurd  prac-  ! 
I oe  of  fooling  around  with  the  stone  in  | 
V damp  corner  of  a hole  in  the  ground  ) 
n der  a tarpaulin.”  |l 


Mr.  Kneisel  Conducted,  for  Mr. 
Gericke  Is  Suffering  From  a Se- 
vere Gold— A Change  in  the  Pro- 
gram Was  Iherefore  Necessary. 

The  {irogram  of  t’ne  fifth  Symphony 
Concert,  given  last  night  in  Music  Hall, 
was  as  follows: 

Dvt-rture,  “Barber  of  Bagdad’’ Cornelius 

cerLo  for  'Cello  in  A minor  — Saint-Saens 
Mr.  Schroeder. 

Symphony  No.  1 in  D minor  Volkmann 

venu  re,  * 'Tann  hauser'  ’ Wagner 

Mr.  Gericke.  it  appears,  is  suffer- 
ing from  a severe  cold,  and  physi- 
cians considered  it  would  be  imprudent 
for  him  to  lead  tlie  orchestra  last  night 
and  expose  himself  to  the  dismal 
weather.  That  the  audience  might  not 
be  disappointed,  Mr.  Kneisel,  at  ex- 
ceedingly short  notice,  kindly  consented 
to  lead  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Kneisel,  who 
has  before  this  succeeded  admirably  as 
a conductor  under  trying  circum- 
stances, again  showed  cooine.ss  and 
ability.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ger- 
icke  will  soon  recover,  and  his  many 
friends — for  is  not  the  whole  audience 
his  friend? — extend  him  their  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

♦ * * 

The  editor  of  the  program-book  says 
that  Corneliiys’s  “Barbier  von  Bagdad" 
was  lirought  out  at  Weimar  in  1859.  It 
was  first  performed  there  Dec.  15,  1858. 

The  editor,  following  his  beloved  cus- 
tom, gives  a technical  analysis  that  is 
of  no  use  to  professional  or  amateur, 
“Greek  nor  .lew.  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free.”  It  wo’jid  have  been 
more  to  the  point  if  he  had  explained 
that  the  striking  theme  given  at  the 
beginning  to  the  brass  is  the  theme 
that  introduces  the  Barber  in  the  opera; 
“Abui  Hasan  All  Ebn  Bekar.” 

This  overture  is  a singular  piece,  in 
that  the  composer  seems  to  have  one 
foot  on  the  safe  rock  of  conventionality 
and  to  be  exploring  with  the  other 
for  new  ground.  There  are  brilliant 
passages,  and  there  are  lapses  into  the 
old-fashioned  theatre-overture;  there  is 
sparkling  orchestration,  and  there  is 
also  the  evident  attempt  of  the  German 
to  be  light-footed  in  his  orchestral  gait. 

*•* 

Saint-Saens’s  ’cello  concert  was  first 
played  by  Tolbecque  Jan.  19,  1873,  at 
the  Paris  Conscrvalory.  Whatever 
Saint-Saens  undertakes  is  generally 
well-done;  for  he  has  a sure  and  fluent 
technic.  'This  concerto  is  not  one  that 
[appeals  to  the  empty-headed  ’cellist, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  deliglit- 
ful  minuet  there  is  little  in  tlie  work 
■to  ijlease  the  mere  virtuoso-friend. 
The  themas  are  thought  out  rather 
'than  spontaneous,  and  there  are  few 
direct  appeals  to  easily-aroused  emo- 
tions. The  literature  for  the  ’cello  with 
orchestra  is  not  rich,  and  serious  solo- 
ists must  often  be  perplexed  in  the 
matter  of  a becoming  and  effective 
selection.  Mr.  Schroeder  played  in 
.most  musician-like  manner,  with  sure 
technic  that  was  never  wantonly  dls- 
idayed — in  fact,  Mr.  Schroeder  almost 
apologizes  for  the  ease  with  which  he 
overcomes  difficulties— with  beauty  of 
tone,  with  fine  and  discriminating  feel- 
ing, and  with  the  repose  of  tlie  true , 
master  of  an  instrument.  The  au- 
dience wa.s  quick  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  performance.  | 

Mr.  Gericke  i.s  probably  fond  of  Volk- 
mann’.s  Svmnlionv  in  D minor,  for  it 


Neither  Tamberltk,  nor  Faure,  nor 
Nilsson  ever  sang  in  it. 

He  says  (p.  175):  “When  Bizet  wrote 
i ‘Carmen,’  he  intended  it  for  Marie 
jKoze.”  I should  like  to  know  his  au- 
thority for  this  statement.  Charles 
Pigot  in  his  exhaustive  life  of  Bizet 
says  nothing  about  this,  and  in  Soubies 
and  Malherbe’s  authoritative  “Histoire 
de  Topera-comique”  I read  (vcl.  2,  p. 
219)  that  the  authors  thought  first  of 
.engaging  Zulma  Bouffar;  and  then 
^made  arrangements  with  Galli-Marid. 

On  page  141,  I read  “Madame  Patti’s 
^most  popular  roles  were  Juliet  and 
Aida.’’  How  about  Rosina,  Marta,  Vio- 
letta? 

He  .speaks  (p.  188)  of  Albani,  when  she 
was  Miss  Lajeunesse,  singing  in  Albany 
at  the  Catholic  Cathedral.  She  sang 
at  St.  Joseph’s.  ! 

On  page  212,  we  learn  from  him  that  ‘ 
Sembrich  went  to  Vienna  to  “complete 
her  studies  under  -Franz  Liszt.  She  ; 
went  there  to  study  the  piano  under  Ep-  j 
stem;  but  she  began  to  take  singing  j 
lessons  there  under  Victor  Rokitansky.  i 
This  was  at  Vienna;  she  did  not  study 
Willi  G.  Lamperti  until  the  next  year. 

Page  222.  Filina  is  in  “Mignon,”  not 
in  “The  Huguenots.” 

Page  240.  CalvO’s  first  appearance  as 
Carmen  in  Paris  was  not  a “triumph^^ 
that  has  become  “a  matter  of  history.” 
ilt  was  in  1892-Dec.  14— not  “1894.”  There 
W'as  much  discussion  of  her  conception 
of  the  part  and  her  business;  and  she  ] 
was  criticised  unfavorably  by  certain 
good  judges. 

Mr.  Lahee,  by  the  way,  speaks  of 
Calv&’s  “lithe  form.”  Bat  ion  page  111 
he  mentions  Parepa  Rosa  a«  “a  wo- 
man of  fine  figure,”  so  I shall  not  in- 
, sist  on  this  point. 

Sigrid  Arnoldson  married  Robert 
Fischof,  not  “Alfred  FischofC”  (p.  253). 

Page  254.  “Emma  Eames  * • * at  a 
very  early  age  was  brought  by  her  | 
mother  to  Boston,  where  she  received 
her  education.”  Oh.  no;  Emma  was 
brought  “at  a very  early  age"  to  Bath, 
Maine.  She  did  not  come  to  Boston 
until  she  had  reached  a state  of  wo- 
manly beauty.  Mr.  Lahee  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  Marches!  taught 
her  for  at  least  two  years.  Certain 
stories  told  by  him  about  her  as  well 
' as  about  Nordica  recall  a pretty  tune 
ir  “The  Idol’s  Ej-e”— “Fairy  tales, 
fairy  tales!” 

There  is  a sketch  of  Theodor  Wach-  | 

' tel’s  c.areer,  .but  you  would  never  learn 
from  Mr.  Lahee  that  Wachtel  was  fa- 
mous the  world  over  as  Adam’s  Pos- 
tilion. Wild  horses  could  not  drag  this 
secret  from  him. 

Page  268.  Mr.  Lahee.  speaking  of 
Campanini  says,  “He  had  a pure  tenor 
voice  of  richest  quality,  but  owing  to 
some  fault  in  his  method  of  production 
it  decayed  rapidly.” 

Campanini’s  tone  production  was  ail 
right.  Overwork  and  whisky  ruined  his 
voice. 

According  to  Mr.  Lahee  (p.  271),  Mr. 


Charli-,(  R AiJaAi.-i.  who  i.-'  a 
In  Bo>  '.111,  w.is  born  in  H18.  M . Adam; 
was  an  u.xtr.-i ordinary  ijhenomenon;  for 
Feb.  10,  1856,  he  sang  the  tenor  part  In 
“Tilt-  Crtatlon,”  when  it  was  performed  ' 
by  the  Haiulcl  and  Haydn,  Mr.  Adams: 
■was  then— aci-ording  to  Mr,  Lahee— 
al)Oin  ei.eht  years  old.  I have  heanl 
boy  soprano.s,  but  I never  heard  a boy 
I tenor.  Pt-rhap.s  Mr.  Adams’s  voice 
j changed  when  he  ■'.v'as  six  years  old.  H 
Is  stran.ge  that  this  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance did  not  excite  the  attention 
of  contemperarv  physicians. 

I Mr.  Jean  do  Reszke  is  a bad  man — sec 
Ip.ige  27.5.  “He  incurred  a great  de.al  of 
Ujormlar  indignation  by  his  treatment  of 
Mrne.  Noi-Jica.  who  felt  obliged  to 
leave  the  company,  and  by  inducing 
I Mme.  aielha  to  assume  'Wagnerian 
rules,  in  which  s’ne  proved  to  be  a fail- 
ure.” Again,  I hear  that  pretty  tune 
by  Victor  Herbert— “Fairy  tales— Fairy 
tales!” 

Page  283.  “Van  Rooy  i.s  a tenor  with 
a stupendous  voice,  who  has  mailo  his 
mark  as  Wotan.”  O stupendous  break! 
So  Wotan  i.s  a tenor  part?  And  Van 
Rooy  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Grau  as 
a baritone.  How  surpris^  the  impre- 
sario will  be  when  he  discovers  that  he 
has  an  extra  tenor, 

I Again  that  beautiful  tune  steals  o'er 
me,  when  I read,  on  page  31.5,  that  Ed- 
ouard de  Reszke  “had  undergone  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Prikao,  with  a view  to  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  great  estates 
in  Poland  bel'jnguig  to  the  de  Rc-.szkc 
family.”  Now.  the  father  of  the  do 
Reszke  singers  was  an  inn-ktepo.t 

I have  quoted  at  random,  referiing 
merely  to  statements  of  Loot.  Mr.  I.a- 
hee  also  has  opinions— .a  id  he  has  a 
right  to  them— as  when  he  says,  cn 
page  300,  “Since  the  days  of  Albor.i  tliere 
has  been  no  coiural*o  singer  to  whom 
t'l"  adjective  ‘g-ci'. ,’  could  he  so  fi',!> 
applied  as  to  Sophia  .Scalchi.” 

'The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  Calv§,  Lind,  Jean  de  Reszke.  Ed.  de 
Reszke,  Patti,  Nilsson.  Nordica.  Melba, 
Eames,  Alvary  (as  Rigoletto),  Scalchi, 

I and  Plancon,  There  is  an  index.  The 
proof-reading  was  careless.  Mascagni’s 
opera,  for  instance,  is  “L’Amico  Fritz,” 
not  “L’ Amigo  Fritz,’’  and  there  are  , 
other  instances. 

* * * 

GREAT  COMPOSER.S  AND  THEIR 
WORK.  By  Louis  C.  Elson.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a book  of  a different  character. 
It  is  written  in  a more  serious  spirit, 
yet  there  is  no  display  of  pedantry, 

I and  the  salient  facts  in  the  lives  of 
certain  composers  are  told  without  dry- 
ness. Mr.  Ehson  says  in  the  preface 
that  it  has  been  his  aim  “to  bring  to-  j 
gether  the  lives  of  the  great  composers 
in  such  a manner  that  the  average  read-  | 
I er  (without  any  technical  knowledge  of  i 
music)  may  understand  how  their  werk  j 
aided  in  musical  development,  and  in 
what  degree  their  schools  were  inter- 
woven.” He  treats  of  the  old  Flemish 
school,  the  old  Italian  composers,  opera 
and  oratorio,  Bach,  Handel,  and  down 
through  the  approved  list.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  pages  devoted  to 
Brahms  and  Verdi.  The  modern  Rus- 
sian school  would  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Elson  in  saying  that  Tschaikouvsky  Is 
“gloriously  national  in  his  r<iusic.’' 
They  call  him  a cosmopolite,  ami  when 
in  foreign  lands  concerts  of  music  by 
Russian  composers  are  given  undet  the 
direction  of  the  ultra-modem  Rushans, 
neither  Rubinstein’s  name  nor  tl^t  of 
Tschaikowsky  is  allowed  to  appe^  on 
the  program.  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Cui,  Balakireflf,  Glazounoff,  Stcher- 
batchefi’  and  others  are  “gloriously”  or 
I ingloriously  Russian.  Mr.  Elson  con- 
tradicts the  report  that  Tschaikowsky 
I killed  himself,  by  saying  that  he  drank  • 
unfiltered  water  in  cholera  time.  Some 
who  were  verj-  near  to  the  composer 
claim  that  this  was  the  method  of  sui-  I 
cide  chosen  by  him,  and  that  they  tried  •' 
vainly  to  prevent  him  from  drinking 
water  that  would  necessarily  be  fatal. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  it 
gives  much  sound  information  in  con-  i 
cise  form.  An  index  adds  to  Us  value.  | 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  the  sec- 
ond of  its  series  of  chamber  concerts,  ! 
; in  Association  Hall,  tomorrow  night.  [ 
Mr.  Harold  Randolph,  pianist,  and  di-  ' 
rector  of  the  Peabody  Instit’ute  at  Bal- 
timore, will  assist  in  Dvorak’s  quintet 
in  A major;  the  quartet  will  be  Schu- 
bert’s in  D minor  (posthumous)  and 
Mr.  Long>-,  the  first  oboist  of  the  Sym- 
j phony  Orchestra,  will  assist  in  Mo- 
I zart’s  quartet  for  oboe,  violin,  viola  and 
’cello,  which  will  be  played  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  If  not  in  Bos- 
ton.  I 

This  quartet  was  written  by  Mozart 
in  Munich,  1781,  the  year  after  his  “Ido-  ; 
meneo”  was  composed  (the  opera  was  : 
performed  about  the  end  of  January,  , 
1781).  It  consists  of  an  allegro  in  P i 
major,  an  adagio  of  37  measures  in  D | 
minor,  and  a rondo,  allegro,  in  F major, 
which  is  the  longest  movement  in  tli'- 

wnrir 


Brahms’<!  from  itor-'son.  the  pri'le  of  TTu  life,  was  ^ 

j *'*■  ® ‘cello  and  Ishortly  to  have  a dt-but  in  \'lonna,  and' 

piano,  and  Dvorak's  Quintet  in  A maior  father’s  'oig-  hands  were  to  make 
Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  8 P M Mrs  j:,,’ihlin.  One  day  they  brought  the  lad  home 
ilan  Lonl  Wood  assists^  k„‘  penniles.%  childless.  , 

Adamowski  wiit  oe.  “’■’  T.  land  exiled,  the  fallen  genius  has  gonej 

ar=i-„_.  Ti.ii"^„  f'®  ^ piano  recital  in  fto  a bourne  where,  doubtless,  the  art  of 


Mozart  wrote  It  for  h(s  fr'eni-  Frfod- 
rich  Ramm,  a celebrated  oboi.s;  in  the 
orchestras  of  ilurJch  and  M.innheim. 

Ramm.  born  m 17-H,  distinguished  him- 
self so  early  in  life,  that  he  entered  the 
orchestra  when  he  was  14  years  old. 

His  tone  was  full  and  his  expression  3,  at  2.30,  Mrs.  Szumowaka  iigeable  quantity.’  It  was  not  his  wish, 

uncommonly  beiuiiful.  In  1777  Mozart  ''  111  give  a piano  recital  in  » ^ "Cr  his  lot  to  die  in  harness-not,  for 

wrote  an  oboe  concerto  for  Ferlandl,  Tuesday  afternoon  Dec  « , ' ‘"stance,  like  poor  Samek.  whose  fear 

D 3 _.,.x  ..  ‘“uon,  uec.  6.  at  3.30,  Miss  of  being  too  late  c<-st  him  his  life  in 
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^iKineri  najj.  aavurUay  afternoon  Deo  manufactured  apolause  is  a wholly  neff- j 

- at  2.30,  Mrs.  Szumo wska-Adamowskl 
^ve  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
-v^suay  afternoon,  ^ 

I Haughton  and  Mr.  Francis  the  Ring  Theatre  disaster, 

effect.  Mozart  .hcn,.ht  highly  of  Ramm  I Rogers  will  give  a con->—  m The  geniuses  of  the  claque  h.ave  left 

as  an  oboist  and  as  a man.  and  made  Uon  Hall.  Friday  evening  ■ ■ 

frequent  references  to  him  in  his  let-  Miss  Harriet  A Shaw  ht™/'  • ’’ 

ters:  and  yet  in  1778  we  (ind  him  writ-  a concert  In  Steinert’  ^l  ' n'!'h i f'l 

Cecily  concert  will  be  Wednes^y  eve'^- 
*■  '’erdi  s Stabat  M iter 

and  “Sleepers. ‘wake.^ 


Ing:  "Der  Ramm  ist  ein  braver  Mensch, 
aber  ein  Libertln.”  In  1789  Ramm 
brought  to  Mozart  from  Berlin  the  news 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 

still  persistent  in  his  wish  that 
Mozart  should  enter  his  service. 
In  1784  Ramm  appeared  at  Lon- 
don as  a soloist  at  the  ■’Hanover 
bquare  Great  Concert.s.”  Alozart  once 
called  him  "la  bonne  Ramm.”  A wan- 
dering vinuoso.  he  played  in  Holland, 
at  Paris,  in  Italy,  ami  in  1809  he  cele- 
brated his  jubilee  of  .70  years’  service, 
and  received  his  endre  aalary  from  the 
King  of  Bavaria  as  a pension  for  life. 
I find  nowhere  the  record  of  his  death. 

The  oboe  was  for  a long  lime  a favor- 
ite in  concert  balks.  There  were  the 


no  memoirs  behind  them  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity. 

A famous  Parisian  claqueur.  Jule 
Lan,  wrote  an  entertaining  and  curious 
book  ’’Mgmoires  d’ur.  Chef  de  Claque," 
which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1883. 


.30  vuiiucri  uaii.s.  mere  were  the  Field  xr  • T , uy 

Besozzi  family,  Le  Brun,  GailliarU,  j-omanz^  by  himsX  etude, 

Fischer,  whose  tone  ‘’.^d  "such  an  ira- j]  Schlozer,  and  Liszt’s  •LMasaniello"  T^- 


pudepce  as  no  other  Instrument  could 
contend  with”  Czerwenka,  Triebensee, 
ihc  Harringtons,  the  Parkes,  Vogt,  who 
although  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  did  not  die  until  1870; 
Brod,  Simon,  Fladt,  Wendt.  Westen- 
holz,  Dietz,  Sellner.  Ullman,  Petschac- 
her.  Krahmer.  Oboe  solos  were  ap- 
plauded In  the  concerts  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  from  1828  to  1880.  when 
Glllet  played  concertos  by  Handel. 

About  the.  beginning  of  this  century 
oboe  solos  were  heard  In  Boston  and 
Salem.  Graupner  played  concertos  by 


aria  from  Tschaikowskv’<; 
Jeanne  d’Arc"  will  be  sung  Miss  Sa 
ra  Anderson  will  be  the  soloist 

ed  bv  m^^T  assist- 

will  ""‘J  “‘r-  Proctor, 

X?  concert  in  Steinert  Hall, 
Monday,  Nov.  28,  at  4 P.  m 

Mr  Rosenthal  will  give  hi.,  second 
and  last  recital  In  Music  Hall  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  at  2.30  o’clock.  Ho  wni 
Play  Weber’s  sonata  in  A flat  4jor! 
Chopin  s sonata  in  B minor,  ballade  In 
A flat  and  valae  op.  42;  nocturne  by 


entelle. 


"hautboy.”  Mr.  de  Ribas,  the  oboist, 
rho  is  still  living  and  playing  hero,  and 
vho  made  his  d^but  in  London  in  1837, 
flayed  an  aria  from  a violin  solo  by 
he  Berlot,  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 


Melba  gave  a concert  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  Rov.  2,  assisted  by  Ada  Crossley 
Ken  Davies  and  Charles  Santley.  who 
by  the  way,  was  born  in  1834.  and  Jo- 
hann Kruse,  violinist.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  spoke  thus  of  the  singer  who 
possesses  one  of  the  unique  voices  of 
the  generation; 

"Melba  came  bei'ore  us  to  charm  n- 
"•‘.'■h.  the  (so-called)  Mad  sce^fTrom 
Lucia  di  Lanimermoor.’  The  thin-x  i, 
not,  perhaps,  very  much  in  itself  but 
X everybody  knows,  in  the  hands  of 

Le  Brun  and  Fischer.  One  program  , this  singer  it  is  not  short  of  being  sup- 
speaks  of  the  "oboe”;  another  of  the  i erb.  .Melba  sang  divinely  as  a matter 

■ " — ..  of  course.  Everybody  would  have  been 

quite  annoyed  and  surprised  if  it  liad 
been  otherwise.  And  yet  think  of  the 
rare  quality  of  that  voice,  how  many 
Uiings  combine  to  produce  this  flexi- 
bility, this  warmth,  this  ease,  this 

/New  York  in  1847;  and  during  the  sea- 

son  of  ’83-'84  he  played  the  romances  per  and  to  rejoice  over  that  her  voice, 
of  Schumann  with  the  pianist,  Mr.  in  spite  of  our  'of  course,’  was  last 
Tucker.  The  last  appearance  here  of 
the  oboe  as  a solo  instrument  in  a Sym- 
phony Concert  was  in  1888.  when  Mr. 

Sautet  performed  a concerto  in  G minor 
by  Handel.  April  13.  1893,  Mr.  Sautet 
played  in  Chickering  Hall  three  pas- 
toral pieces  by  Mr.  Foote. 

1 heard,  when  from  1882  to  188.7  I was 
ir.vcsligating  the  music  and.  the  brewer- 
ies of  Germany,  a tradition  that  it  is 
ihe  habit  of  oboe  players  to  go  mad:  I 
ixm  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
tradition.  The  books  are  full  of  in- 
stances of  obcists  living  to  a ripe  old 
ase  in  full  p'ossession  of  their  faculties. 

It  is  true  that  Thurner  thought  he  was 
poisoned  by  coffee  given  him  by  a wom- 
an of  Vienna,  and  when  he  recovered  he 
Drought  action  against  her,  but  he  was 
subject  only  to  periodical  Insanity.  Ales- 
sandro Besozzi  was  never  married,  and 


night  in  splendid  condition.  Tosti’s 
’Good-by,’  which  we  account  as  that 
musician's  greatest  song  by  far — it  has 
a great  despair  in  it,  a real  touch  of  the 
tragic — was  also  sung  by  her,  beauti- 
fully. pathetically,  tenderly.  She  re- 
ceived very  liberal  applause,  but  not 
quite  so  much  as  she  merited,  we 
thought.” 

.•» 

.\  Viennese  correspondent  of  a 'London 
exchange  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  Claques  in  that, city: 

The  history  of  Vienna  theatres  is  the 
histoiw  of  the  claqueurs  who  have  made 
and,  be  it  known,  sometimes  marred 
them.  Vienna  has  had  more  really  fa- 
mous claque  leaders  than  actors.  They, 
at  least,  have  been  native  talent,  while 
the  Wolters,  Sandrocks  and  Odillons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Kopaezsys  and 
Palmays  and  a hundred  others,  have 
been  purely  imiiorted  material.  One  is 
reminded  of  this  by  the  recent  death  of 
- - • Theatre 
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ne  lived  for  40  years  with  his  brother.  ^V^J«-'g-err°'Gi!lner^"°^e  was 
the  bassoon-player:  their  tastes  were  so  claqueur  of  the  good  old  school.  Fan- 


similar  that  they  dressed  In  one  and 
the  .same  manner;  but  these  are  not  ne- 
cessarily symptoms  of  madness. 

A * A 

The  first  trip  of  the  sea.son  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  was  a great  success; 
the  performances  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  attracted  very  largo  audi- 
ences, and  the  critics  were  unanimous 
in  their  praises  and  In  their  enthusiasm. 
Among  orther  things,  Mr.  Krehblel  of 
the  Tribune  says: 

"Never  was  success  mere  eminently 
deserved  or  more  fairly  won;  the  win- 
ning has  been  an  illumination  of  the 


nowitz,  th^  great  unapproachable  Pan- 
nowitz,  was  his  prototype. 

A claqueur  of  genius  has  not  been 
seen  In  Vienna  like  unto  Pannowitz. 


There  is  no  need  of  m.y  repeating  at 
this  late  day  in  the  Boston  Journal 
what  I think  concerning  the  .genius  of 
Mr.  Edwaxd  MacDowell.  I regard  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  coni- 
pe-strs;  in  fact,  I know  of  no  one  now 
living  who  surpasses  him  In  high  Im- 
agination and  mastery  of  technic  as  a 
cemposer  for  orchestra  or  piano. 

And  I therefore  rejolcexl  to  read  the 
words  of  Mr.  James  Huneker  concern- 
ing MacDowell’s  new'  piano  pieces. 

His  new  op.  55,  eight  small  pieces  for 
piano,  is  simply  saturated  in  the  sea 
, mood,  for  the  little  volume  Is  but  a 
sheaf  of  moods  without  sequence,  yet 
bound  together  by  a certain  spiritual 
resemblance.  These  "Sea  Pieces”  are 
short,  often  no  more  than  two  pages, 
but  they  are  luminous  with  the  poetry 
of  large,  saline  spaces,  of  the  line 
where  sky  and  sea  melt,  of  remote,  im- 
placable depths.  The  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  first  number,  ”To  the  Sea,”  with 
its  evocative  ’’Ocean,  thou  mighty 
monster.”  It  is  the  brooding,  myste- 
rious sea  here,  the  sea  of  “undug 
.graves,”  and  its  bosom  slumbers  dream- 
fully. Like  most  of  MacDowell’s  mu- 
sic. the  imaginative  element  is  strong 
in  this  proem.  Without  effort  he  has 
caught  the  vague  and  vast  quality  that 
is  in  Schubert's  “Am  Meor,”  but  it  is 
MacDowell’s  sea.  not  Schubert’s. 

In  "From  a Wandering  Iceberg"  the 
composer  gets  a glittering  effect  of  calm 
that  is  almost  hypnotic.  There  is  a 
thread  of  human  interest  which  grows 
until  it  sounds  a faint  note  of  passion. 
But  the  primarj'  impression  is  white- 
ness, dazzling  and  serene.  My  favorite 
in  the  volume  is  "From  the  Depths," 
with  the  motto  "And  who  shall  sound 
the  mystery  of  the  sea?”  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell does,  in  this  remarkable  poem. 
There  is  a crisis  here,  which  whether 
emotional  or  cosmieal  I cannot  say.  It 
recalls  to  mo  the  long,  low  hum  of 
some  antique  tragedy,  where  upon  a 
bare  rock  and  under  sullen  skies  Is 
ena"ted  the  tragedy  of  some  strong 
heart.  But  all  is  so  objective  In  the 
music  that  humanity  and  its  throb  seem 
an  echo. 

With  what  (xquisile  musical  imagery 
is  built  the  "Nautilus!"  It  is  indeed 
"many  chambered” — in  a harmonic 
sense.  The  mood  is  almost  too  tender 
for  analysis.  The  mystical  key  of  A 
flat  is  chosen,  and  there  is  one  eipsode 
that  is  as  m.vsti<^  as  the  prelude  to 
"R'.'hengrin.”  To  interpret  the  meaning 
of  this  tiny  tone  poem  is  not  for  me.  It 
hints  at  spititual  analogies,  yet  its  mel- 
ody is  patent  to  the  most  ardent  clani- 
orer  for  the  tangible  in  music.  It  sug- 
gests the  sleep  of  the  shadow,  so  deli- 
cate are  it.x  harmonic  adumbrations. 
The  set  •-iids  with  a powerful  piece  of 
music,  "In  Mid  Ocean,”  in  which  the 
dramatic  element  makes  itself  felt  for 
the  first.  It  is  the  ocean  "inexorable,’’ 
and  the  canvas  seems  loo  small  for  the 
picture.  Mr.  MacDowell  is  essentially  .a 
composer  who  works  freely  on  large 
surfaces.  Possibly  because  the  narra- 
tive tone  is  employed,  instead  of  the 
musing  and  philosophic-.  th«  aouiposl- 


lle  had  the  income  of  a Minister.  His  tion  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  further  de- 


adlatus,  Kdnig.  received  from  him 
fixed  salary.  Pannowitz  was  always 


yeloped.  But  MacDowell  is  a master 
in  the  art  of  musical  short  story  telling. 


dressed  in  the  latest  fashion.  At  pre-  so  there  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  the 
mitres  one  saw  him  in  evening  dress,  | formal  sense.  The  three  remaining 
never  as  the  transparent  professional  I numbers  are  in  a less  epic  vein  and 
clapper.  He  changed  his  place -every  i commend  themselves  for  their  fancy, 
evening,  now  and  Eigaln  occupied  a box.  and  lightness  of  touch, 
and  even  paid  for  it  when  necessary.  ' TTiese  eight  "Sea  Pieces”  are  not  easy. 
His  aide-de-camp  used  to  instruct  his  even  In  the  technical  sense.  They  re- 
men in  the  duties  of  the  evening.  Pan-  quire  supple  fingers,  strong  wrists  a-nd 
nowftz  applauded  but  little,  just  like  a an  unusual  poetic  sense.  While  I do 
regular  habituA  His  forte  lay  in  his  not  subscribe  to  the  practice  of  affixing 
v,i  ■...■o  wonderful  dumb-show,  u’nderstanded  of  mottoes  to  absolute  music,  the  titles  in 
musical  life  of  New  York  and  its  con-  I fils  retainers  only.  His  baton  was  his  this  case  are  so  happy  that  it  would  be 

XAAA.  A A * A X AA._  V.  ^ mm  ^ -X  mmjmmm^  ,-X  AX  ♦ n*  All  A-A  A AA  OXaaaawaaaa  4>a  AAAVAaVa  ^AVA 


Vadnf'mB  hlmself^^perlor  over  I'ate; 

Rut  ere  the  Heme^xl-een  is  in  eight  he^ylelUs; 
With  one  grim  stroke  the  Colonel  lays  him 
dead. 

Yet  Is  the  lA'ins  Match  ours;  ’Us  sooUily  said 
The  Colcnel  plays  not  in  the  Klysian  Melds. 


Our'  friend  Mr.  R.  A.  Barnet  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a new  comic 
opera  in  Paris  is  entitled  ”Le.s  Petites 
Barnett.”  Has  he  no  just  claim  for 
damages  for  Infringement  of  copyright? 

President  Dwight  evidently  knew  how 
It  would  be  last  Saturday. 


We  know  now  why  Luccheni  killed 
the  Emtfress  of  Austrl.a.  French  an- 
thropologists say  that  he  is  a type  of 
the  "asymmCtrlque  d6s6qulllbrA” 


Miss  Jessie  Schley  claims  that  she 
made  peace  possible  between  Spain  and  | 
the  I’nlted  States.  The  choir  will  now  | 
slug  that  beautiful  and  once  popular  j 
hymn;  ' | 

”0  hasn’t  she  got  the  nerve,  the  nerve,  i 
O hasn’t  she  got  the  nerve.”  i 


"Ruth  Frederic  writes  to  The  Sat- 
urday Review  protesting  against  Us  ■ 
assertion  that  she  swore  her  father  ' 
was  Insane.  She  merely  said  he  w.as 
not  in  his  usual  mind,  and  adds:  'I  can 
onl.v  remark  one  mu.st  needs  blush  for 
a manhood  that  allows  Itself  publicly  to 
oast  slight  and  disrespect  upon  the 
peifeotly  innocent  name  of  a girl,  a 
child  who  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  world.’  ” j 

Unfortunately,  there  are  journals  that  , 
spare  neither  the  cradle  nor  the  grave. 

.7  tinker  read  a sweet  poem  about  the 
hrotherhood  of  man. 

-\nd  later  he  spied  the  author  of  that  poem 
in  the  market  place,  and  ran  up  to  him  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  hand  and  said:  "My 

lirolher— my  dear  brother,  let  us  go  and  pick 
a bit  o’  dinner  together  I” 

.\nd  the  poet  answered  that  he  wa.s  not  in 
the  habit  of  picking  bits  of  dinner  xvith  per- 
sons whom  he  did  not  have  the  honor  to 
know. 


I 


Mr.  Todhunter  Sloan  objects  to  the 
jockeys  in  England.  We  understand, 
however,  that  he  wa.s  not  obliged  to 
associate  with  them;  that  when  he  was 
not  conferring  a favor  on  Jukes  and 
Earls  and  Princes  by  rlctlng  their  horses, 
he  was  either  improvln.g  his  mind  at 
the  Cecil,  reading  or  dictating  to  his 
Secretary,  or  holding  receptions  at  ex- 
clusive clubs. 


linuance  will  be  a benison  whose  influ- 
ence can  be  only  cne  of  evcr-increasing 
potency.” 

Mr.  Henderson  of  the  Times  says; 

"The  concert  was  one  of  those  that 
make  the  iirofessional  concert-goer  glad 
and  give  other  people  something  to 
treasure  In  their  memories.” 

A PhilaMc-Ipbla  critic  says  of  the  quar- 
tet: 


handkerchief,  every  movement  of  which  critical  superciliousness  to  search  for 
had  its  distinct  and  intelligible  signlfi-  others.  A book  for  the  man  and  womani 
cance.  And  when  he  laughed,  there  with  musical  Imagination!  The  old 
was  no  help  for  it.  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  in  MacDowell  peeps  out  In  the 
public  had  to  join  in  the  irresistible  "Song.”  and  the  general  character  of 
cachinnation.  His  disguises  were  com-  the  archl  tech  tonic  is  Schumann  or  Grieg 
plete.  The  anxious  debutante  could  —an  intellectual  Grieg— rather  than, 
sometimes  little  guess  that  the  harm-  Chopin.  | 

less-looking  old  gentleman  with  side  jjr  MacDowell  may  well  be  proud  ot, 
wJiiskerS’  sitting  this  tribute;  and  Mr.  Huneker,  a bril- 

able  to  applaud  or  laugh  enough  was  ’ i 


‘Thi.s  organizatior  represents  the  high-  rhe'^great,‘’*lhe  unrivaled,  and  well-paid  li^ntly  imaginative  and  sympathetic, 
est  attailLenf  of  cha^Aer  music  claqueurs.  _ "viter.  may  well  be  proud  of  his  appre- 


country  affords,  and  its  production  . srea.t  disciple,  ^ntner.  elation  of  a great  composer,  while  that 

leaves  no  room  for  cavil.  The  concert  , S'oge.  too.  He  was  as  modest  m composer  is  still  living, 
was  delightful  in  everj-  respect.”  as  in  profession.  He  'vas  discreet 

^ ^ ^ I in  .starting  me  applause,  though  he  had 

♦ • ! hands  like  a couple  of  card  tables,  but 

Coming  concerts:  Monday  evening,  a he  generally  managed  to  transport  his  J/'jTv  “L  i 

benefit  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hathaway  at  faithful  followey  Irito  a veritable  fu- 
Berkeley  Temple,  in  which  Miss  Helen  "5a  “ 

right,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish,  J.  C.  aversions  which  was  absolutely  fatal  planet  is  a links  whereon  wc  play 


Philip  Hale. 

i ^ 


Here  is  a pleasant  glimpse  at  home, 
life  In  Kansas.  'i\'e  quote  from  the 
Kansas  City  Journal; 

”An  Atchison  woman  has  appeared 
In  a dress  worn  by  her  husband’s  first 
wife,  and  the  indignant  neighbors  have 
started  the  story  that  shf  goes  out  to 
the  cemetery  and  dances  on  the  first 
wife’s  grave.” 

Do  you  remember  how  the  New  York 
critics  used  to  maul  and  ba.sh  Mr.  Emil 
Paur  when  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony?  Now  that  he  Is  a 
conductor  in  New  'York  they  have  seen 
a greater  light  than  that  which  dazed 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  Here  Is  a quotation 
from  the  Times  of  Nov.  19: 

"Boston  must  Icok  to  her  orchestral 
laurels.  "We  have  no  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and.  while  certain  members 
of  the  Musical  Mutual  Protective  Union 
live  we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  have, 
any  such  organization.  But  we  have  a 
conductor  whose  constitution  compri.ses 
an  active  brain  and  red  blood,  and  who 
shows  no  Inclination  whatever  to  wear 
j smoked  glasses  when  he  reads  scores, 
nor  to  wear  kid  gloves  when  he  wields 
the  baton.  His  name  is  Emil  Paur.  'V\>. 
got  him  from  Boston,  which  got  him 
I from  Lelpsic,  and  had  not  the  desire— 

: or  the  wisdom— to  keep  him."  ! 

I I 

■ We  have  seen  no  obituary  notice  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Donald.son — who  died 
Nov.  18,  in  which  any  reference  was 
made  to  h's  curious  book,  "Walt  Whit- 
man. The  Man,”  and  yet  the  book,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago.  Is  indispensable 
to  any  one  f.iat  wishes  to  know  in- 
timately the  ch;iracter  o.r  the  poet. 
"The  original  Whitman  disciples.”  the 
full  fledged  mahatmas  of  the  Whit- 
man cult,  are  disposed  to  look  at  It 
skew-eyed:  for  Donaldson  talks  bluntly 
and  honestly  about  the  man  whom  he 
knew,  not  about  the  poet  whom,  as  he 
O’wns,  he  did  not  always  understand. 


' Bartlett.  Myron  Whitney,  S.  Townsend,  when  well  paid  for.  Wlten  he  raised  Few  holes  or  many,  as  Death  may  decree. 
- both  his  hands  to  Clapp  that  was  a sign  tVe  call  him  Colonel  Bogey;  'tls  the  way 

for  the  whole  band  to  let  loose  their  Of  mankind  to  invent  a kinlllcr  name. 


A.  G.  Hiibach  and  Norman  McLeod 


Blunders.  He  himself  did  not  a jestmg  phrase  for  ihe  Aicli-Vnemy. 

Mr.  L>  on  Fcrrand  sing  m Chicker-  join  in  His  neighbors  must  never  ^ow  vvith  every  match  the  Colonel  leaves  the  tee, 
mg  Hall,  songs  by  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  that  he  was  the  paid  applauder.  '^en  ^ linlshes  the  -amc 

Franz.  Tschaikowsky,  Suchmann,  Schu-  he  would  take  out  his  handkerchief.  tie^amc. 

bert  and  others.  Wednesday,  concert  Thlt‘ was"auTla  p5nnow?^^^  Some  start  with  the  rash  confld-nce  of  youth. 


, by  the  Adamowski  Quartet  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  at  8 P.  M..  when  Statkowski's 
Quartet  and  Glazounoff’s  Five  Novel- 
ettes will  be  played  '.ere  for  the  first 
time.  Sunday  afternoon,  the  27th,  at 
o P,  if.,  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  will  play  at 
the  Grundmann  Studios  Schubert’s  Trio 


mat  was  aii  a la  a-a^owitz.  out  cne  bunker-grave- 

meister  practically  died  m exile.  Like  

a .great  statesman,  a faux  pas  had  J’’®  '-olonel  Is  inclement,  void  of  ruth, 
blott^Ki  out  his  professional  existence  in  ‘ not  the  stashing  driver  In  his  pride; 

a night.  His  locum  tenens  had  omitted  R’o  deft  approach,  no  pawky  putt  can  stave 
to  applqud  a diva.  The  diva  had  a cry-  Him  oft — many,  not  over-brave, 

^ and  demanded  Centner's  dis-  Tear  up  their  cards  in  futile  suicide. 

A diva  can  forgive  everything, 

ot  the  applause  that  fail^.  It  Sooner  cr  later,  oftener  soon  than  late. 

!d  the  death  of  Gentner.  His  ac-  IVe  pass,  and  the  next  x lctim  forth  Is  led 


Mr.  Auger  was  amazed  when  he  heard 
that  at  dinners  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  Boston  the  guests  ate  meat 
and  preferred  wine  to  lea  of  sage  or 
spllppery-elm. 

Mr.  William  Humphreys,  a lawyer  of 
Big  Indian  (N.  Y.),  stated  in  court 
that  he  thought  he  had  drunk  beer 
22,580  times  with  a Mr.  Brimer.  V/e 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement; 
for  Mr.  Humphreys  must  ha’ve  lost 
count  before  he  reached  even  20,000. 


KNEISEL  quartet: 

A Fine  Performance  of  Scliubfirt’s 
Posthumous  Work—The  Remark- 
able Playing  of  Mr,  Longy,  Obo- 
ist—Mr.  Randolph,  the  Pianist. 

The  program  of  the  second  Kneisel 
concert  in  Association  Hall  last  evening 
W4's  as  follows: 

Quartet  In  D minor  (posthumous). .. .Soliubert 
(Ji-artet  tor  oboe,  violin,  viola,  anti 

cello  m F major Mozart 

(First  time.) 

Flano  quintet  in  A major,  op.  81 Dvorak 

Schubert's  ■very  characteristic  work 
w’as  played  with  the  rare  beauty  of  tone 
and  profound  musical  intelligence  that 
distinguish  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  that  ' 
brilliant  ornament  to  musical  Boston.  ' 
^ ^ beautiful  was  the  simplicity 
of  fhe  interpretation  of  the  “Death  i 
and  the  Maiden"  variations,  the  re-  I 
rJrflH  fo  gushing  sentl-  i 

ment,  a pitfall  for  ail  Quartet  clubs  of  I 
greater  feeling"  than  sound  training  | 
or  unerring  taste.  Here  in  this  music 
fee'  again  the  breath  of  Death;  but 
how  different  is  the  attitude  of  Schu- 
bert  to  that  of  Brahms  or  Tschaikow- 
sky  when  confronted  with  the  thought 
that  comes  to  all  after  they  have 
passed  the  40th  year.  Schubert,  whom 
looks  at  it  in  the 

spirit  of  Shirley  1 
The  glories  of  our  blood  and  State 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 

Jnere  Is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  Kings. 

But  there  is  no  whining,  no  dirt-and- 
Vortn-pe.sstmism  in  Schubert’.s  melan- 
ol'  tke  character  that 
nabled  Thomas  Hood  to  remember 
DiUi  brave  emotion  liis  mother  in  her 
.Ao'f  there  is  the  a.s.suranoa 
fko  jost  smell  sweet 
and  blossom  ’ for  all  time. 

_ -Admirable,  thrice  admirable  was  the 
lery  performance  of  the  finale,  and  also 
rat  of  the  scherzo,  the  fir.st  tneine  of 
. hicn  haunted  the  memory  of  "VVag- 
Aud  although  it  is  not  customary 

soil-  - . _ . . , 


riinTriend,  Mr.  ItoSentKSn  "H-.  gave 
remarkable  exhibition  of  piano  play- 
ing, and  at  times  an  finally  tvonderfiil 
|, exhibition  of  pounding.  In  fact,  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  did  once  or  twice  yester- 
day afternoon,  it  will  be  in  order  to  say 
to  him  as  the  famous  negro  niin.strel, 
iDan  Erj'anl,  said  to  the  bass  drum 
player.  'Young  man.  you  could  break 
that  better  with  an  axe,’  ’’ 

This  reminds  us  that  somebody  in  the 
South— the  far,  sweet-scented  South— 
lasked  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
to  answer  these  questions:  “Is  Roose- 
|Velt  musical?”  “Is  Mr.  McKinley  fond 
'Of  the  banjo?”  “Who  Is  the  greater 
musician,  Chauncey  Depew  or  Damrisch 
i(slc)?“ 

To  which  the  Musical  Courier  replied: 

“Roosevelt  Is  very  musical  and  is  the 
icemposer  of  the  Rough-Rider  galop. 

“Mr.  McKinley  plays  the  fandango  on 
the  Spanish  guitar,  but  not  the  banjo. 

‘Chauncey  Depew  is  a greater  musi- 
xian  on  the  Jaw’s  Harp  than  both  or 
either  of  the  Damrosohes.” 

The  late  President  Arthur,  by  the 
way,  was  an  acc-emplished  banjoist,  and 
lit  was  often  his  habit  to  thus  relieve 
his  mind  and  at  the  same  time  amuse 
sporting  visitors  from  New  Y’ork  and 
Albany.  who  drank  their  whisky 
(Straight,  pointing  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  straight  toward  heaven,  and 
calling  him  “Chet.” 


AC  .'rMN  ’ISON'O. 


No.  no.  mv  lovof  niy  dearest,  no! 

You  will  not  liu-n  away? 

Botau!'-  the  summer  bad  to  go 
Has  I.ove  no'  leave  to  stay': 

L'lve  is  no  summer-colored  rose. 

No  bird  of  spring  is  he. 

That,  when  Uie  bapiiy  season  goes, 
lie  too  should  fade,  or  flee. 

Poor  I,nve!  bo  shivers  with  the  cold 
tVho  laughed.  In  .June,  for  joy: 

Ah.  take  him  in  your  arms  to  liold. 
Have  pity  on  your  boy! 

Tour  little  boy — our  child  , , . the  snows 
And  cruel  frosts  are  near; 

Ah.  clasp  him  to  your  bosom  close. 

Or  we  may  lose  him,  dear! 


j Our  friend  “The  Quietist”  is  now 
the  assistant  editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
'published  at  Southern  Pines.  N.  C.  The 
first  issue  of  this  weekly  paper  terns 
Nov.  18.  The  editor,  Mr.  E.  D.  Oslln, 
says  in  a signed  salutatory.  “In  poli- 
tics the  Free  Press  occupies  a neutral 
position,  as  I do  not  care  to  conduct  a 
partisan  paper.”  We  argue  from  this 
that  the  editor  is  not  handy  with  shot- 
gun or  rifle. 


Vlvin-  O.  Inlinied  from  the  air 
Knllvenlng  will  prme,  .and  we  eh.-UI  better 


er. 

0 speak  of  Indiv'iJual  men^bers  in  these 
oiicerts,  I cannot  refrain  from  prai.s- 
hg  Mr.  Kneisel  for  'the  golden  beauty 
f certain  phrases  in  the  first  movt- 
lent. 


. The  deliciously  old  fashioned  quartet 
iukde  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  amazing  skill  of  Mr.  Dongy. 
the  first  oboist  of  the  S.vmphon.v  Or- 
chestrm  Mr  Longy,  I believe,  was  the 
-■met  oboist  in  Lamourga-c’s  famous  or- 
dmstra  before  he  came  to  us  this  fall 
The  technical  skill  of  the  'test  French 
players  of  wood-wind  instruments  is 
well  known,  but  even  amc  ng  'them  Mr. 
Longy  shone  brilliantly.  It  is  not  alone 
Ills  technic  that  commends  him  to  me' 
Le  is  a musician  to  his  finger-tips,  yea’ 
Ire  IS  more  than  this,  he  is— what  some 
have  declared  to  be  impossible— a poet 
with  this  instrument.  His  exceptional 
virtuosity  Is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but 
how  delightful  is  his  phrasing,  how 
beautiful  hl.s  cantabile!  Singers  may 
listen  'to  him  with  adv.nntage  as  did 
Malibran  tc  de  Beriot,  the  violinist. 

-As  for  the  piece  itself.  I spoke  at 
ength  concerning  It  last  Sunday.  It 
nows  !hat  there  were  bravo  men— oven 
before  Gillet — and  it  is  Mozartian  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  is  that  inimit- 
able simplicity  that  is  so  dangerous  to 
the  performer,  and  Mr.  Long-i’s  tri- 
umph was,  therefore,  all  the  greater 
Mr.  Longy  was  most  heartily  ap- 
plauded after  cac'a  movement,  .-''nd  ho 
was  twice  recalled. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Dvcrak’.s 
piano  quartet  was  fir.st  plaveti  here  in 
.;i  recital  given  'by  Mr.  Howard  F. 
■I’eirce,  April  17.  18M,  when  he  wa.s  as- 
.slste-J  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  I dll 
not  like  the  work  then,  and  I liked  it 
.'till  less  last  night,  although  (he  per- 
formance was  spirited.  The  first  move- 
ment is  not  sc  bad.  but  in  the  .'•ndante  i 
poor  Dvorak  'vamlers  all  over  Bohemia 
in  a i.'iaudlin  fashion,  run.s  over  to  Italy 
whepc  he  hears  sentimental  ditties,’ 
goes  back  to  Bohemia,  dances  wildl.v 
for  a few  mirutc.s,  .and  then,  perplexed 
and  a't  a loss,  finally  subsides.  The 
■^scherzo  would  sound  as  w'gU  on  a xylo- 
phone.  I fled  the  finale.  i 

Mr.  Randolph,  the  Director  of  the 
Peabodj'  Institute,  Baltimore,  has  the 
substantial  technic  that  becomes  the  ' 
noldOT  of  sijch  a position.  He  has  many 
of  the  qualifications  of  a good  ensem- 
ble pl.'iyer.  and  his  touch  is  crisp  and 
clean.  His  facility  was  shown  to  his  ad- 
vantage ill  11. e scherzo;  but  nowhere 
Jn  the  work  was  there  any  opporuinity 
for  him  tO'  display  depth  of  feeling  or 
true  passion. 

There  was  a large  audience 
the  next  concert  will  be  Dee.  T. 

- i-’/n'Hp  HaU. 


Miss  Marie  Dressier  was  recently 
iBsked  to  resign  from  a fashionable 
gymnasium  because  some  of  the  mem- 
bers objected  to  bathing  in  the  same 
tank  with  an  actress.  We  do  not  see 
how  there  could  have  been  room  for 
other  bathers  while  Miss  Dressier  was 
In  the  tank. Mu.sical  America. 

Thus  do  we  quote  impartially— for  this 
1.S  our  busy  day— from  Tyrian  and  Tro- 
jan; and  now  we  lift  with  a heavy 
hand  from  the  Academy  (London)- 
Items  taken  from  an  official  catalogue-  . 

~ metallurgy  Kindly  ; 
Jight,  (Newman) — Poisoning*.”  “Mill 

Cotton  — silk  — on  the  Floss,  (Eliot)— 
I' lax."  In  a recent  Government  cata-  - 
logue  of  a ship’s  tackle:  “Rope— Ma-  I 

n, la— Rope  tarred,  Rope,  wire.  The  i 

iGi-andisslmes,  (Cable.)"  I 

Dr.  Worrr.elle  replied— according  to  a' 
contemporary-“Mayor  Quincy  and 

Jonn  Lee  came  up  arm  in  arm.”  Whaf 
a sight  for  the  Historical  Painter!  And 
o'me  with  the  charge 
.that  Mayor  Quincy  is  opposed  to  out- 
ward ciemonttrations  of  affection,  or  is 
l>y  nature  cold. 


I To  L.  B D. : Dear  Sir — So  you  really 
wish  to  be  a play-actor,  and  your 
friends  say  you  have  “decided  talent." 
We  beg  t.b  remind  you  of  the  farmer, 
who.  when  his  son  asked  permission  to 
go  on  the  stage,  replied.  “My  boy, 
all  the  -world’s  a stage.  Just  take  that 
fork  hanging  up  inside  the  barn  and 
dig  up  a couple  of  sacks  of  those  Eatl.v 
Roses  potatoes  at  the  top  of  the  lot.” 


Elion,  "an  astrologer  of  thirty  years’ 
study,”  writes  to  a London  journal  from 
Huddersfield,  where  he  practices  the 
black  art.  that  inasmuch  as  on  Oct.  31 
the  planet  Mars  entered  the  sign  Leo. 
the  ruler  of  France  and  Italy,  and  will 
remain  as  th-:  ruling  sign  to  the  middle 
of  June,  1899,  therefore  there  will  be 
■war,  red  war,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
should  resign,  “for  his  nativity  Is  one 
of  the  most  unlucky  to  go  to  war  with 
any  nation.”  The  French  republic  will 
fall  by  August,  1899:  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans will  be  King  of  France;  the  Pope 
and  Queen  'Victoria  will  die  -w-ithln  a 
year;  two-thirds  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ministers  will  go  over  to  Rome, 
as  will  three  Protestant  Kings  and 
Princes.  Surely  he  does  not  mean  the 
Emperor  William,  for  he  has  leanings 
toward  Mohammedism. 


bow  a woman 
n ne  'h'-ough  fe.nl- 

* fehe  entore,i  the  Salle  wnup 

a tormc-r  friend  and  protector  of  hers 

GneV.o  K '""^med  des- 

breait  the  bank.  “J  am  so  fflad 

luck  too’’“ 

'a  ^ucir;,  oxclalmed.  “Do  tell  me 
Vu  are  to  win.  Icr 

Iplaeed  =.  u Prince 

ild^  wi!'  the 

m U heauty  had  successfully  de- 

i said-^  winters,  and 

‘ ‘‘  'til  In  the  number  of  your 
I (hen  ’r.i„  She  reflected,  hesitated,  and 

ote^-  instant 

I latei  the  croupier  sang  out.  “Thirty- 

* ""if.'  ’ woman  muttered, 

J 36  is  exactly  mv  age,’’ 

,and  fainted  on  the  spot. 

When  you  read  the  wild  claims  made 
by  the  believers  In  the  Keely  motor, 
‘‘tat  their  belief  led 
(*h-Tw?  ‘ttvest  money  in  something 
-hat  was  beyond  their  comprehension 
you  are  inclined  to  accept  the  Acade-^ 
my  of  Lagado  with  one  professor  ex- 
tracting sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers, 
another  c,alclning  ice  into  gunpowder 
and  proving  the  malleability  of  fire 
another  building  houses  by  beginning  : 
f ‘ .V  ^tt-d  working  downwards  ! 

to  the  foundation,  and  another  petri-  ! 
fy.ng  the  hoofs  of  a living  horse  to  ' 
preserve  them  from  foundering.  I 


Germany,  alas,  has  grown  to  be  sadly 
materialistic.  There  was  a time  when  | 
a man  found  sleeping  in  the  King’s  bed 
would  have  been  dressed  in  purple,  fed 
|On  the  choicest  viands  and  given  the 
ifalr-locked  Princess  Bertha.  Today  the 
■rash  intruder,  who  in  the  Stuttgart 
1 Palace  left  his  boots  in  the  corridor 
: smoked  the  King’s  “good  cigars’’— has 
the  King  any?  We  doubt  It-and 
I .snoozed  comfortably  in  Wilhelm's  bed, 
|is  handed  over  to  the  police.  The  age 
j of  fairy  tales  is  gone. 

I ’Pbe  New  Y'ork  Times  congratulates 
the  London  Academy  “because  it  has 
cut  loose  from  antiqu.ated  English  llt- 
lerary  conservatism.”  We  observe  that 
the  Times  is  still  faithful  to  Its  funny 
man,  Mr.  Alden,  its  literary  corre- 
spondent in  London. 


We  read,  the  other  day,  in  a book  pub- 
lished lately  by  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able firms  in  London,  that  Marshal  Ney 
was  put  to  death  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte for  having:  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  X.  in  1830. 


NOVEMBER. 

As  sultry  day  wears  to  an  end  at  last, 
Blpsolved  :n  flame,  and  on  our  aching  sight 
Slowly  descends  the  wide  and  spacious  night, 
And  curtains  us  within  her  cloudy  vast; 

A?,  all  the  dust  and  din  of  day  being  past, 
Turmoil  and  tumult  having  taken  flight, 

The  dewy  silence  doth  our  soul^  requite 
I'or  all  the  discords  that  the  day  amass’d; 

f'O  the  long  burden  of  the  stimmer’s  heat 
X'alls  from  the  year:  the  skies  forego  their 
glare 

Tn  ccol  expanses  of  u,ntroubled  gray: 

Growth,  blossom,  harvesting,  all  things  that 
were. 

Tcgether  fade:  on  •■.veary  eyes  and  feet 
Broods  the  dim  hush  of  the  November  day. 

.The  sea5?on  is  young,  in  New  York, 
and  yet  tve  find  Mr.  Henderson  of  the 
New  York  Times  using  these  biting 
words  concerning  our  talented  Rouma- 


! Philippene.  Which  will  you  take,  yes 
or  no?  And  Spain  says  “No!" 

As  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  -wisely 
says:  “To  be  constant  in  love  to  one  I’s 
'good;  to  be  constant  to  many  Is  great.’’ 

Mr.  Just-'ce  Boddam  of  the  Madras 
High  Court  has  just  given  at  a festive 
Junction  tvhat  he  describes  as  “the  de- 
grees of  comparison,”  applying  to  bar- 
risters. ^ The  first  is  “to  get  on,”  the 
^second  is  “to  get  honor.”  and  the  third 
ils  to  get  honest.” London  Chronicle 

Wa^ef  • ‘ 

-Vlr  James  Carnev  of  Chicago  was  ar- 
r.-eted  for  playing  the  harmonica,  or 
mouth  organ,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
m.g.  for  sentimental  reaso-ns,  on  the 
igrave  of  a friend.  And  why  was  he  ar 
jested?  SU'rely  he  was  not  dlstm  bing 
anyone.  For  death  has  Its  advantages. 

‘ Digestion 

pJblishi'd  in  that  invaluable  work 
Oysters,’’  by  John  R.  Phllpots  (2  vols.’ 
,MiO  pp.,  London.  1890-’91)  that  it  takes 
four  hours  to  get  over  a skate  The 
lauthor  is  a lucky  man.  We  know  sev- 
eral who  do  not  fully  recover  until  the 
i-dawn  of  the  next  day. 

The  true  bardic  title  of  .Airs,  Alary 
MaePherson,  who  died  lately  at  Portree 
nyor,  “Mali-!  Nighean  Jain  Bhain.’’ 

rofessor  Blackie  gave  her  a sllver- 
imounted  walking  stick,  and  always 
wore  the  Highland  plaid  she  made  for 
ilnm.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than 


This  reminds  us  that  Air.  Dooley,  in 
[ handsome  dress,  has  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War 
gains  by  more  Intimate  acquaintance. 

! His  best  sayings  are  not  the  mere  per- 
ishable things  of  a day — to  be  read 
with  a guffaw  and  then  forgotten.  They 
are  founded  on  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Mr.  Dooley  is  a very  | 
human  being.  Whether  he  is  explain-  | 
Ing  the  methods  of  the  ‘'Sthrateejy 
j Board"  or  the  mysteries  of  ‘'goluf,”  his 
'philosophy  is  universal,  his  observation 
Ils  world-embracing.  And,  oh!  the  fe- 
llicity  of  his  expression!  Not  the  least 
delightful  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
preface,  which  tells  of  Mr.  Dooley’s 
milieu,  and  describes  his  processes  of 
I thought. 

I "From  the  cool  heights  of  life  in  the 
Archey  Road,  uninterrupted  by  the 
jarring  noises  of  crickets  and  cows,  he 
observe.s  the  passing  show,  and  medi- 
tates thereon.  His  impressions  are 
transferred  to  the  desensitized  plate  of 
Mr.  Hennessy’s  mind,  where  they  can 
do  no  harm.  ’There’s  no  betther  place 
to  see  what’s  goin’  on  thin  the  Ar-r- 
chey  Road,’  says  Air.  Dooley.  ‘Whin 
j th’  illcthric  cars  is  hummln’  dow-n  th' 

I sthreet  an’  th’  blast  gcln’  sthrong  at 
th’  mills,  th’  noise  Is  that  gr-reat  ye 
can’t  think.’  ’’ 

, And  in  the  preface  we  read  with  de- 
light  these  maxims  w-orthy  of  Bacon: 
“Politics  ain’t  bean  bag.  'Tis  a man's  I 
game:  an’  women,  childher,  an’  pro-hybi-  I 
tlonists'd  do  well  to  keep  out  iv  it.”  ' 
“As  Shakespeare  says.  ‘OI’  men  f'r 
th’  council,  young  men  f’r  th’  -n-ard.”  ; 


We  commend  these  lines  from  a collec- 
tion of  poems  by  Air.  Oliver  Orchard 
to  members  of  Browning  Clubs:  i 

! Ah.  pat'er.t  hearer,  of  such  nasty  things  the  , 

' thought  ' 

Dees  make  me  feel  so— queer.  Aha!  You’ve 
brought  I 

Seme  spirits  strong!  Your  slings  are  my  de- 
light; 

I But  yet.  were  not  my  stomach  in  such  qual- 

I mish  plight, 

I should  not  be  so  ravished  at  the  sight 
Of  “gobble,’’  “gobbie,”  “gobble"  . . , 

[ bight. 

|il  fear  the  subject  matter  lias  made  you 
Tn  your  inside  feel  nauseated,  too. 

Yes.  Let  us  to  the  garden  sweet  repair — 

That  source  of  healthy  bliss  so  lavish— there 


“At  the  same  time  a man  who  is  a rock 
of  discretion,  and  who  would  die  rather  than 
betray  a confidence,  will  sometimes  make 
blunders  through  w-ant  of  tact  that  would 
, be  Impossible  to  the  most  Indiscreet  of  women 
j They  ■will  say  just  the  one  thing  that  should 
have  been  left  unsaid.  I have  positively 
; been  made  to  gasp  sometimes  by  a stupid 
I remark  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  some 
man  to  whom,  as  far  as  reticence  went  i 
should  intrust  the  deadliest  secret.” 

2 V , 

Mr.  Rosentba'l  Gave  His  b’econa 
Piano  Recital  in  Music  Hall — 
Adamowski  Quarter  in  Associa- 
tion Hall  Produced  Two  Novel- 
ties. 


j Air.  Rosenthal  gave  his  second  piano 
: recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Alusic 
Hall.  There  was  a large  and  very  ap- 
' plausive  audience.  The  program  was  as 
I follows; 

I Sonata,  op.  39,  .A.  flat  major AVeber 

Sonata,  op.  35,  B flat  minor,  prelude.s, 

etude,  valse.....^. Chopin 

Nocturne  ; p-iehl 

Si  oiseaii  J'etais Henselt 

Miniatures  ; Rubinstein 

Andalou.se  et  -roreador Rubinstein 

Tarantella  (Masaniello) Liszt 

Air.  Rosenthal  did  many  remarkable 
things  yesterday,  but  I regret  to  pay 
that  his  triumphs  were  chiefly  triumphs 
over  mechanical  difficulties,  and  that 
popular  applause  rewarded  him  most 
abundantl.v  when  he  was  most  extrava- 
gant in  speed  and  strength.  Applause 
w-as  in  direct  ratio  with  the  degree  of 
pounding;  and  oh,  how  the  eminent 
pianist  did  pound  yesterday.  He  pound- 
ed occasionallj'  in  the  Weber  sonata; 
he  pounded  in  Rubinstein’s  "Andaloiise 
et  Tordador,"  and  he  pounded  furiously 
in  the  outrageous  fantaisie  of  Liszt  on 
themes  from  “Masaniello."  The  pianist 
saw  that  the  audience  was  ravished  by 
the  display  of  brute  strength  and  he 
evidently  said  to  himself,  “Come  now. 
I'll  give  these  people  what  they  want.” 
On  the  whole  the  nobler  and  the 
finer  sides  of  Air.  Rosenthal's  art  were 
not  as  w-ell  displayed  as  they  wei-e  ar 
the  first  recital.  AVas  this  due  to  the 
program,  o>-  to  his  mood?  The  sonata 
by  AVeber  does  not  call  for  any  exhi- 
bl'tion  of  lyric  emotion  or  sensuous 
charm.  There  is  a milltar.v,  chivalrl'- 
spirit,  there  is  extreme  elegance,  the 
perfection  of  good-breeding;  but  1 con- 
fess that  I find  neither  soul  nor  heart 
nor  bowels  in  the  music  itself.  The 
purely  bravura  passages  were  played 
liy  Air.  Rosenthal  with  amazing  flu- 
ency, distinctness  and  brilliance.  His 
performance  of  the  Alenuotto  was  ;■ 
prodigious  tour  ds  force:  and  he  made 
muen  out  of  the  Rondo,  which  is  nni.«ic 
that  apparently  was  buried  years  ago 
beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  In  the 
sona!a  by  Chopin  he  steered  clear  of 
affectation  in  the  Funeral  Alarch,  au'i 
did  not  a<-t  the  part  of  the  celebrated 
I''rench  widower  at  the  grave.  The 
melod-'r  of  the  trio  was  without  sloh- 
'oerln.g'  emotion;  there  'w-as  more  of 
the  duly  appointed  orator  of  the  occa- 
sion than  the  tender  voice  of  the 
mourner.  I .am  glad  that  Air.  Rosen- 
thal recogrizes  the  Inherent  virility 
of  Chiipln  in  his  greater  compositions,  j 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  at  times  he  , 
forget.s  the  persuasive  charm  of  sen-  ; 
suousness  in  direct,  personal  appeal. 
The  trio  of  the  scherzo  vas  read  in 
more  unconventional  fashion  than  is 
usual,  and  it  was  effective.  The  finale 
was  plaj-ed  most  admirably.  Here  the  ! 
extreme  swiftness  and  the  persistent  I 
sotto  voce — whether  you  follow  Mr.  - 
Ros-?nthal  in  his  interesting  piogram-  ' 
note  or  not;  for  he  telleA'es  that  this 
finale  is  “hell.  Dante’s  hell"— made  an  ; 
immediate  aitd  haunting  impression. 


Ill  the  Pisces,  Specially  >i 

thf  preluiie^'Hr.  Roaenthal  proved  that 
,'lt  Is  not  nec^sary  for  him  to  thunder 
and  lighten  mcessantly  to  make  good 
his  high  reputation.  It  was  a plea.sure 
to  hear  'tlie\  little  known  miniatures 
by  Rubinstein;  but  the  Rlsr.t  abomina- 
tion left  a bad  taste  In  the  mouth. 
Of  course.  It  was  all  very  wonderful 
—but  what  became  of  poor  Auber’s 
tunes,  taken  at  such  break-neck  speed?" 
There  was  mwely  pn  athletic  exhibition. 
Borne  one  .s^d  yesterday.  ‘‘Say.  it  is 
great!  It  Is  dazzling!  To  hear  stuff 
like  this  is  like  taking  a bath!”  This 
critic  no  doubt  was  excited,  an^  I 
cannot  see  the  precise  fitness  of  'the 
comparison;  but.  please  observe  that 
the  effect  on  this  hearer  was  purely 
physical.  The  effect  on  the  whole  aud  - 
ence  was  also  purely  physical. 
Now  when  this  is  the  chief 
Impression  made  by  a pianist.  I dis- 
pute his  claim  to  true  greatness.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Rosenthal  has  shown  that 
he  has  other  characteristics  than  In- 
credible strength  and  speed.  The 
pianist  was  generous  with  encores.  .A.f- 


( ’■"  was  on  higl?.  ' ^ ' 't 

As  we  took  our  last  ramble.  One  eve  In  July. 
He  told  me  that  night  as  he’d  told  me  oft 
before 

That  he  soon  would  return  we'd  part 
nevermore. 

And  now  let  us  all.  Grandfather 
Zenas.  Uncle  Amos.  Aunt  Vashti.  and 
little  Jimmy,  join  In  the  chorus: 

But  now -he  la  lying  the  dark  vaults  among 
Hla  alster  lies  beside  him.  although  she  died 
wrong; 

I.ay  me  there  beside  them.  T soon  will  depart. 
And  write  on  cur  tombstones.  ’’The  three 
broken  hearts.” 


••There  is  a delightful  feeling  of  security,’" 
Bugenia  went  on,  musingly,  “about  giving 
'your  confidence  to  a man.  "I'ou  pour  It  Into 
bis  ear.  and  feel  that  It  Is  as  safe  as  If  you 
had  poured  It  Into  the  ocean.  It  la  what  we 
lhave  been  brought  up  to  expect  In  a man 
worthy  the  name.  ConseQuently.  when  we 
lind  him  Indulging  In  personalities  and  gos- 
"laiping  about  people  and  their  affairs  we  are 
disgusted,  not  to  say  bored.” 


It  Jky''R  days  ’(array’s  ^rcatles,  all  or 
any,  will  for  another  century  occupy 
so  much  space  In  the  public  prints? 
Hey?” 


Or  do  you  expect  from  us  a learned 
disquisition  on  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  turkey,  with  the  date  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  bird?  Or  a recipe  for  galan- 


The  news  that  women  may  adopt  the 
imonocle  does  not  disquiet  us.  As  this 
ornament  is  made  out  of  plain  window 
glass,  it  will  not  Injure  the  eye  of 
beauty,  nor  does  the  man  who  is  sur- 
veyed through  a monocle  feel  as  hurt 
! ‘and  as  angry  as  when  he  is  confronted 


They  are  still  conservative  in  London 
town.  They  heat  St.  James’.s  Hall  by 
shutting  the  windows  and  lighting  the 
gas.  The  Referee  asks:  ’"Why  not  sup- 
ply the  audience  with  foot-warmers  and 
worsted  shawls?"’ 


I ter  the  ’’Masaniello”  atrocity  he  played  ikernels.  and  aspic  Jelly  that  are  neces 
his  own  Carneval  de  "Vienne:  after  that  •arv’’ 

' another  piece;  and  now,  as  I write,  he  | ^ " 

n.ay  still  be  playing.  He  will  give  i 
two  recitals  here  In  March. 


tine  of  turkey,  with  minute  particulars  , - , r 

concerning  tL  ham.  truffles,  plstachll  'rCite^^  11- 


No  doubt  Miss  Alice  Ksty,  formerly 
of  Boston.  Is  thankful,  for  has  she  not. 
The  Adamowski  Quartet  presented  pu.ssy-cat,  seen  the  Queen,  and 

this  program  last  night  at  Association  eung  before  her,  receiving  as  a mark 
Hall;  |of  Vlctorla"s  appreciation  a brooch? 

Quartet,  op.  11 Uomaa  Statkowski  'Here  is  another  example  of  a Boston 

tKlrsl  time.) 


Five  Novelettes,  op.  15 Glazounoff 

(First  time.) 

Quartet  In  A minor,  op.  41,  No.  1.. Schumann 

I know  nothing  about  the  man  Stat- 
kowski.  I am  told  that  he  lives  at 
Odessa,  and  ha.s  written  a concerto  and 
smaller  pieces  for  the  piano.  This  quar- 
tet Is  a fresh,  graceful,  melodious  work, 
without  undue  pretensions.  There  arc 
pleasing,  rhj-thmical  and  harmonic  ef- 
fects: there  Is  sound  scholarship;  and, 
what  Is  rarer,  there  is  a pronounced 
note  of  individuality.  The  finale  is  the 
least  Interesting  and  the  most  conven- 
tional of  the  movements.  The  first  is 
delightfully  frank:  the  Scherzo  is  rhyth- 
mically entertaining;  and  the  Andantino 
has  much  that  is  of  genuine  beauty. 
Mr.  Adamowski  la  to  be  thanked  for  In- 
troducing such  a welcome  work. 

The  novelettes  by  Glazounoff  have 
been  played— as  a whole  or  in  part— In 
Paris  and  in  certain  towns  of  the  Neth- 
erlands: but  after  one  hearing  I fall  to 
see  their  charm  or  worth.  The  Alla 
Spagnola  Is  interesting  only  as  show- 
ling  what  a Russian  thinks  of  Spain. 
The  Orientale  !s  nr  ere  characteristic, 
and  I should  like  to  hear  it.  as  well  as 
/the  Interludium  In  niodo  antlco.  again. 
/The  latter  has  a more  plausible  appear- 
I ance  of  worth.  The  valse  and  All’  Un- 
, gherese  left  me  cold  and  sleepy.  At  the 
I same  time  it  Is  well  to  know  what  the 
I younger  men  of  other  nations  are  doing 
In  chamber  music  as  well' as  in  music 
for  the  orchestra  andethe  stage,  and  I 
hope  M-.  Adamowski  will  let  us  have 
other  opportunities  for  enlarging  ac- 
quaintance. The  performance  of  the 
quartet  was  distinguished  chletly  bv 
spirit.  The  audience  was  liberal  with 
applause. 

Philip  Hale. 


girl  who  wins  honor  and  money 
abroad.  If  she  were  now  here,  some 
church  music-committee  might  offer  her 
>400  a year. 


But  King  Charles  of  Roumania  has  a 
right  to  sulk.  He  lent  a fine  Rem- 
brandt. ’’Elsther,  Haman  and  Ahasue-  j ppeciallsts. 


Now  in  Halle,  there  Is 
ability  company  which  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hosts  and 
hostesses  with  ’’convenient  guests." 
Thus  Frau  Apotheke  Schornstein  pro- 
poses to  give  a party.  There  are  women 
enough  who  will  be  glad  to  come,  but 
her  daughters  have  porcelain-knob 
foreheads  and  their  architecture  Is 
•severely  Gothic;  hence  the  probable 
scarcity  of  men.  But  this  philanthrop- 
ic company  offers  to  her  the  following 
schedule:  Dancing  men  In  evening 

dress.  ’I  to  50  marks;  dancing  men,  good 
Italkers.  2 to  80  marks;  dancing  men, 
•with  monocle,  2 to  100  marks;  cotillion 
3 to  75  marks;  retired 


rus.”  to  the  Rembrandt  Exhibition  In 
Amsterdam.  The  picture  tvas  placed 
•gainst  a wall  In  which  a projecting  i 
nail  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  ple- 
ifure  is  damaged  bej’ond  repair.  To  be 
sure,  Charles  has  received  $2000  as  com- 
pensation, but  what  Is  that? 


And  what  sort  of  a Thanksgiving  Day 
Is  Captain  Dreyfus  spending? 


The  burden  of  four  seasons.  Rain  In  spring.  ' 
"White  rain  and  wind  among  the  tender  trees; 
A summer  of  green  sorrows  gathering. 

Itank  autumn  in  a mist  of  miseries. 

(With  sad  face  set  toward  the  year,  that  sees 
The  charred  ash  drop  out  of  the  dropping 
pyre. 

And  winter  wan  with  many  maladies; 
fThls  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 


majors,  3 to  marks;  noblemen  to  take 
hostess  in  to  supper,  20  marks.  Thus 
you  see  that  the  dancing  man  with  a 
monocle  comes  higher  than  the  dancing 
man  who  is  merely  a brilliant  con- 
versationalist. Will  monoclcd  Elizabeth 
outshine  the  liberally  educated  Harriet 
who  views  the  universe  with  a naked 
eye?  Wc  must  consult  Miss  Eustaola, 
lif  she  is  in  town. 


Dainty  dishes  make  my  fare, 

Marian,  my  Marian; 

But  for  thy  dear  sake  I dare 
Be  a vegetarian; 

I would  feed  on  milk  and  greens. 
Loathly  fere  which  I contemn! 
Gorge  myself  on  lentil  beans. 

Pu’se,  and  horrid  things  like  them. 


Lieu  tenant  Hobson  has  cause  for 
(Thanksgiving.  He  has  performed  a 
'more  difflcult  feat  than  that  of  raising 
e battleship,  he  has  raised  a mort- 
Igage. 


The  burden  of  long  living.  Thou  shalt  fear 

Waking,  and  sleeping  mourn  upon  thy  bed; 

And  say  at  night  “Would  God  the  day  were 
here." 

And  say  at  dawn.  “Would  God  the  day 
were  dead.” 

With  weary  days  thou  shalt  be  clothed  and 
fed. 

And  wear  remorse  of  heart  for  thine  at- 
tire. 

Pain  for  thy  girdle  and  sorrow  upon  tlilne 
head; 

This  Is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 


"i’ou  win  find  cheerful  remarks  ap- 
propriate to  Thanksgiving  Day  in  other 
columns  of  the  Journal. 


We  doubt  seriously  whether  Pompa- 
dour Jim  is  In  truly  thankful  mood 
today. 

Once  my  fame  was  w idely  growing. 
Flsllana. 

Day  and  night  my  friends  were  crowing, 
FIstlana: 

I was  blowing,  wine  was  flowing. 

When  I was  to  battle  going, 

FIstlana. 

But.  alas:  't  was  nought  but  blowing. 
FIstlana. 


All  the  !ttcrar,v  fellows  in  Boston 
L*houId  be  thankful— yes,  very  thank- 
jful,  today,  whether  thej'eat  turkey  with 
lor  without  cranberry  sauce — for  did 
(hot  the  Traiisoript  declare  last  night 
if)n  her  word  and  honor  tlvat  if  “.^dUi- 
IBon’s  intellcctue.l  double  should  appear 
|thlE  veur  in  Boston,  he  would  be  hos- 
jpltaWy  received  bv  the  repreJicnta- 
itlves  of  culture  in  that  centre  of  cul- 
itiiie;  but  his  advent  would  cause  no 
lgrc.it  commotion  In  literary  circle.t. 
And  If  he  should  secure  the  position  of 
'•Listener’  cn  the  Transcript  » • • w-e 
f'nould  congratulate  the  author  quite 
^s  promptly  as  we  should  the  periodi- 
cal.” 

You  laugh:  "out  we  are  not  in  jest. 
fl"his  astounding  statement  appeared  on 
(page  1"2  of  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
iNov.  23,  1S98.  And  the  Boston  Tran- 


13  It  possible  that  relatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Austin  propose  to  dispute  his 
•will?  They  will  have  hard  work  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  testator  in  his 
.straightforward  testament  did  not  know 
'his  own  mind,  or  that  his  mind  was 
clouded.  Probably  they  rely  on  the  old 
maxim;  “Them  that  has,  gits.'" 


But  it  every  one  should  follow  Mr. 
Auslir/s  example  and  direct  that  pres- 
ents sent  during  the  lifetime  should 
be  returned  to  the  givers,  there  would 
be  much  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
It  Is  so  easy  for  you  to  give  away' 
'something  that  you  do  not  want;  some- 
' thing  that  Is  an  eye-sore,  or  In  thoi 
■W"ay.  1 


(honor. 


Colonel  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  on  the 
contrary,  will  eat  his  turkey— we  forget; 
his  favorite  bird  Is  a duck— with  unusual 


Emma  Eames  i.s  undnubt>  dly  tliai.k- 
fiil  loday.  It  Is  decided  that  CalvC  will 
hot  vl.rlt  tne  United  States  this  soa- 
•on. 


-^rKl  *o*what  does  the  old.  cld  man, 
j-ellsh.  Hear  him  brag.  In  true  Homeric  the  Incredibly  old  man  in  Vivnra,  at- 
fashlon:  "They  have  put  themselves  4rlbute  h!s  present  happiness?  “I  nev- 


further  away  from  any  attention  from 
n-.e  than  ever.  Let  them  go  and  get  a 
reputation.  This  kind  of  fighting  makes 
me  tired.  It  ain't  on  the  square.  There 
is  only  one  honest  fighter,  and  his 
name  Is  Robert  Fitzsimmons.”  And 
Mrs.  P'ltzslmmons,  the  devoted  spouse, 
says  in  tones  choked  with  emotion, 
“Right  you  arc.  Bob;  have  some  more 
stuffing."  There  is  a happy,  happy 
home. 


<T  ’.vorried  and  I never  grieved.  I 
■vorked  until  1 was  tired  and  then  slept 
Jn  unbroken  rest  iniil  it  was  lime  to 
T.ork  again.  It  Is  ijiose  who  sit  brood- 
ing over  th,  Ir  ni'sfortunes  who  grow 
old  before  their  time,  and  a whole 
night's  sorrowing  has  never  put  a cop- 
jw.r  111  am-  man's  pocket  or  made  a 
misfortune  liT'ntcr  to  bear."  This  ipan 
■In  humble  circumstances  is  a true 
Iihilosopher.  Ponder  his  words.  If  yo-i 
ere  anxious  to  pa.ss  a happj-  old  age. 
iin.j  If  you  really  believe  that  life  Is 
of  Itrei;  ihe  chief  blessing.  But  also 
remember  that  the  ar;  of  life  Is  to  be 
rernonahly  thankf’il  each  Jay;  and  not 
to  wonder  why  you  should  be  wildly 
ithankful  at  any  set  and  appointed 
lime. 


they  bought  photograph-albums  and 
stereoscopic  views.  You  have  a pretty 
taste  In  Japanese  curio.s,  rugs,  etchings, 
etc.  Will  your  own  fancy  or  loyalty, 
perhaps  foolish,  perhaps  mistaken,  pre- 
vail? You  do  not  like  to  think  of  that 
which  gave  your  father  and  mother 
pleasure  damped  Into  the  auction  room 
—and  besides  all  the  stuff  together 
would  bring  In.  little  monej".  And  so 
Romeo  and  Juliet  embrace  in  a dark 
closet:  and  books  and  pictures  gather 
dust  In  places  where  the  piercing  eye 
of  a friend  will  never  detect  them  and 
lead  to  painful  conversation. 


We  regret  to.,  flud  the  Transcript 


speaking  of'  'I'homas  Hardy’s  “Far 
From  the  Maddening  Cro'A’d.” 


A paragraph  is  going  round,  stating  ! 
that  Captain  Cochrane  on  his  last  trip 
to  Fulton  Market  brought  lu  an  oyster 
found  on  his  beds  that  is  believed  to 
be  at  least  35  years  old.  The  oysler 
Is  capable  of  attaining  a still  greater 
age.  If  it  Is  unmolested.  Fossil  oysters 
have  been  seen  of  which  each  shell 
was  nine  Inches  thick,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  that  they  were  more  than 
100  years  old.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  successive  layers,  overlapping  each 
other;  these  are  called  "shoots”  and 
each  marks  a year’s  growth;  these 
shoots  are  regular  and  successive  up  to 
the  time  of  maturity;  afterwards  they 
become  Irregular.  Always  have  oy- 
sters In  the  house.  With  champagne 
they  strengthen  the  system  against  in- 
fluenza; the  shell  makes  an  admirable 
tooth  powder;  the  valves  of  the  ostrea 
tallenwanensls,  calcined  until  quite 
white,  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  certain  plants,  are  an  excel- 
lent dressing  tor  ulcers;  and  fresh  oy- 
sters will  cure  freckles.  The  civilized 
Chinese  have  three  differently  sounding 
words  to  denote  a large,  a small,  and  a 
round  oyster. 


There  is  no  age  for  loving,  because  the  man 
capable  of  loving — In  the  complex  and  modern 
s-ense  of  ideal  exaltation— never  ceases  to 
love.  I will  go  fiirt'ner;  he  never  rca:',e.s  lo 
love  the  same  ci-eature.  I am  persuaded  that 
if  we  could  attempt  10  pitologiaph,  in  super- 
posing them,  the  different  portraits  of  wo- 
men that  the  same  man  lias  loved,  or  im- 
agined lie  has  loved,  during  his  life,  we 
should  discover  that  all  those  women  re- 
sembled each  other.  The  least'  constant 
have  cherished  hut  one  face  through  five.  six. 
twenty  faces.  They  have  pursued  but  one 
being  throug'n  several  beings.  The  thing 
Is  to  know  at  what  age  they  meet  the  woman 
nicest  to  licr  whose  model  they  carry  in 
themselves. 


Here  enters  the  question:  Should 

you  out  of  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  keep  piously  pictures,  books, 
or  .silver-plated  butter  dish  ajid  ice- 
pitcher  that  were  once  esteemed  by 
•those  dear  lo  you?  You  are  of  another 
generation— and  you  really  see  little, 
'beauty  In  Cole’s  “Voyage  of  IJfe”  or 
,’’Thc  Death-Bed  of  Daniel  Webster." 


We  call  the  attention  of  stamp  col- 
lectors to  the  fact  that  a lot  of  Dutch 
postal-cards  "nas  been  suppressed  by.( 
Queen  "A'ilhelmlna,  who  found  fault 
■with  her  effigy.  She  sas's,  the  hair 
above  the  ears  Is  too  much  tied  behinJ. 
The  Daily  Messenger  of  Paris  remem- 
bers that  in  1853  Napoleon  III.  made  a 
fuss  about  the  first  pieces  of  monej’ 
with  his  effigy,  because  the  lock  of  hair 
on  his  temple  was  too  curl.v. 


“Washington  Irving  and  His 
foript  Is  p.  great  and  unchallenged  au-  iFrlends";  you  have  no  place  for  that 
.thorlty  on— Beston  culture.  clumsy  bronze  Romeo  and  Juliet:  you 

|wish  you  had  the  money  that  was  spent 

Thej'  .say  that  Alfred  Auslln’.s  latest  in  dressing  the  first  edition  of  the 
ipoem  is  an  "awful  wanning’’  to  jealous  | American  Cyclopedia  in  full  Russia; 
icnemles  01  Gre.at  Britain.  It  certainly  and  yet  as  a child  you  remember  the 
Js  an  awful  warnirg  to  ary  poet  that  delight  of  5'oiir  parents  in  these  things, 
may  still  regard  the  laureateship  as  an  The>’  lived  in  the  black-walnut  period; 


What  will  the  intelligent  foreigner 
make  of  this  extract  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post : 

“My  land!”  said  the  elder  woman, 
“I  went  there  to  supper  once  and  I 
wish  you  couM  have  seen  the  pudding 
Sally  put  on  the  table.  It  was  a pei- 
fect  loblolly  ;tnd  nothing  else.  She  al-  j 
tvays  was  just  too  slommicky  to  live, 
anywa>'.”  ' ! 


-•>Za/  2 


/tff  S 


Mrs.  B (who  has  a generous  table): 
"’Were  yoti  thankful  yesterday,  Mr. 
Smithers?” 

Mr.  Smithers  fa  bachelor):  ”Oh.  yes, 
for  the  hotels  at  least  were  open.” 


This  Is  a day  of  <»entlment  and  recol- 
lection. Alas,  there  are  vacant  chairs, 
there  are  unused  plates  and  knifes  and 
forks.  We  are  reminded  of  this  by  a 
'touching  Ballad  of  the  Heart  and 
Hearth,  published  in  Ulysses.  Nebraska. 

The  title  page  bears  the  picture  of  

three  tombstones.  "V,'e  quote  the  first  burden  of  dead  fares 

verse:  • 

>A  sad  pensive  murmur,  a low  cr>'  of  pain. 

Rscaped  from  her  lips  as  she  told  her  again, 

"3' 03,  sister.  I'm  dying,  so  harken  what  I 
sa;,', 

I one”  had  a lover  vhose  sister’s  name  was 
kfav.  1 

lifil 


What’s  the  matter  with  English  loy- 
all5'?  At  a recent  auction, sale  in  Lon- 
don the  copyright  of  the  ballad  ’ For 
All  Eternity”  was  sold  for  i2240,  and 
that  of  the  song  “God  Bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales”  brought  only  £37. 


Out  of  sight 
And  out  of  love,  beyond  the  reaon  of  hands. 
Clanged  In  the  changing  of  the  dark  and 
light. 

Thiy  walk  and  weop  about  tlie  barren 
land.s 

Y here  no  seed  ia  nor  any  garner  stands. 


J.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
"My  Aunt  'Liza  would  be  106  years  old 
had  the  dear  woman  consented,  Deo 
favente.  to  live  to  the  present  day.  In 
her  younger  days,  so  it  is  said,  her  con- 
stant theme  of  autocratic  conversation 


The  brlglrt  stars  were  shiping.  the 


V\  here  In  short  breaths  the  doubtful  days  was  ‘Jay’s  Treaty.’  Mother  said  a smile 
respire.  came  over  the  faces  of  Aunt  Vose’s 

And  time’s  turned  glass  lets  through  the  friends  when  the  exhaustless  subject 
sighing  sands;  came  un  for  (ItscusiBlon.  I want  to  ask 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man’s  desire. 


1 owe  more  to  afternoon  -tea  than  I can 
pofslbly  repay  In  a lifetime.  The  thought  of 
it  has  come  as  a solace  at  times  when  I have 
been  weighed  down,  so  that  I seemed  about 
to  touch  the  lowest  depths  of  dullness,  and 
has  buoyed  me  up  till  the  reality  came  to  my 
I'ellef.  At  times  when  my  powers  of  endur- 
ance have  been  most  severely  tried — when 
sealed  tightly  sandwiched  between  other  peo- 
j le’s  hats  and  clothes,  looking  at  a glaring 
stage  at  a stuffy  matinee,  or  when  listening 
to  a string  quartet  that  Is  trying  to  end  and 
can’t,  at  an  afternoon  concert — the  tliought 
of  5-o’cloek  tea  has  given  me  strength  to 
erdure  to  the,  end  without  screaming. 


Our  old  friend,  Mr,  Jules  Renard,  ar- 
rived in  town  about  a fortnight  ago  and 
spent  Thanksgiving— tho  dreary  day — 
•with  tis.  He  declined  to  talk  about 
Dreyfus  or  the  real  feeling  of  the 
French  people  during  the  late  war.  He 
was  polite  enovgh  10  say  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  Boston  again.  "I  find  your 
people  are  civil  in  directing  strangers 
and  giving  them  Information,  even  If 
the.v  do  not  always  know  which  side 
of  the  sidewalk  they  should  take  in 
passing  you,  even  if  they  do  bump 
against  you  and  step  on  your  corns 
without  apology.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
Ktorj"  of  how  I sought  for  Information 
this  summijr.” 

THE  INFORMATION. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  can  j-ou  tell 
me  how  long  It  will  take  to  go  from 
.Corbigny  to  Saint-RAvOrien?” 

The  stonecutter  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  me  through  his  spectacles.  He  1 
made  no  answer.  I 

I asked  him  again.  Still  no  reply. 
"Perhaps  he  Is  a deaf  mute,"  I 1 
thought,  and  I went  on,  my  way.  [ 

I was  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  him  ( 


Cl 


[when  I heard  HI  w.is  ?caH- 

I'lS  to  me,  and  sliaKiair  his  hannncr.  I 
|Walked  back,  and  lio  said; 

■'It- will  take  you  two  lioui's.” 

"Itut  why  didn’t  you  toll  mo  when 
I arked  you?” 

"My  dear  sir,  you  asked  me,”  said 
’he  stonecutter,  "how  long  it  would 
take  to  go  from  Corblgny  to  Saint- 
Ufvf  rlen.  You  have  a poor  way  of  ask- 
ing people.  Of  course,  it  will  take  a 
leertain  time.  That  depends  on  how 
; on  step  out.  Did  I know  anything 
about  your  gait?  No;  I let  you  go 
ahead.  I watched  you  walking  a few 
.steps.  Then  I made  a calculation,  and 
|.now  I have  made  up  my  mind.  I can 
tell  you:  it  will  take  you  two  hours." 


Mr.  rienard  at  present  has  no  settled 
plans.  He  would  not  see  Mr.  Potter's 
play,  because  he  prefers  the  simple 
iStory  of  de*  Maupassant.  He  mour.ned 
Mr.  Gericke's  sickness,  because,  as  he 
understands,  Mr.  Gericke  resembles  his 
friend  I^amoureux.  He  said  that  he 
should  like  to  go  into  society  again  for 
• he  purpose  ot  studying  more  intlmate- 
y the  American  social  life.  "I  won- 
ier  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to 
ollow  the  precepts  of  my  friend  Elol — 
vho  is  what  you  call  a crank.”  And 
I u reply  to  questions,  he  told  us  the 
‘ PROGRAM  OP  ELOI  IN  SOCIETY. 

, To  stand  up  against  complimenters; 

1 o listen  to  them  without  going  to  their 
,*id;  to  count  thirty  so  as  to  give  them 
' line  to  flounder  In  praise;  then  to  turn 
ny  back  on  them. 

! To  smile  on  the  ladies,  and  as  soon  as 
hey  smile  back,  to  stop  smiling.  Then, 
.0  burst  out  laughing. 

To  cultivate  by  choice  the  very  oldest, 
those  whose  nails  even  have  stopped 
growing. 

“To  explain,  without  weariness,  wh.v  I 
do  not  smoke,  or  drink;  why  I have 
no  petty  vice;  to  prove  tha<  it  is  not 
a pose. 

Before  a family  portrait,  to  mould 
patiently  the  speech  that  will  hit  the 
vanity  of  the  host  right  in  the  middle. 

If  they  ask  me  to  write  in  the 
album,  to  avow  frankly  that  I am  a , 
poor-witted  thing  this  evening,  or  to 
suck  with  force  the  wit  that  lives  in 
finger  tips. 

To  say  suddenly  and  in  most  melan- 
choly fashion:  “I  know  that  life  is 

nothing  but  a hollow  shell!” 

To  make  excuses  for  all  artists. 

To  tell  shady  stories  so  discretly  that 
one  could  listen  to  them  in  church. 

To  look  at  my  watch  with  the  air  of 
a preoccupied  man,  and  even  to  wind 
it,  with  the  air  of  a man  of  genius  who 
is  just  about  to  get  into  bed. 

To  get  into  a row,  but  very  skillfully, 
V,  ith  the  host  and  hostess,  so  that  I 
shall  not  feel  obliged  to  return  any 
favor. 

Rotter  still:  To  stay  at  home. 


Mr.  Rcnard  is  much  Intereste.d  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Congressman 
and  trigamist  from  Utah.  "What!  Ex- 
, pel  him  from  the  House?  The  poor 
Roberts!  Has  he  not  already  trouble 
enough?”  

' Our  foreign  friend  is  also  interested 


In  the  lectures  on  “The  American 
Voice.”  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Renard,  "per- 
haps it  needs  reformation.  It  is  loud 
at  present.  We  heard  it  in  Paris  all 
the  way  from, Manila.  As  you  say,  the 
Eagle  is  screaming.” 


He  brought  with  him  Victor'  Mau- 
rel’s  new  book,  "Dlx  Ans  de  Carri^re.” 
He  said,  “I  am  especially  amused  by 
the  letters  from  America  wbicb  Mauret 
wrote  originally  for  the  Temps,  three 
years  ago.  I am  sorry,  however,  he 
says  .so  little  about  Boston.  He  talks 
and  talks  about  New  York,  ’Broocklyn,’ 
Cnicago  with  its  six  parks;  he  quotes 
the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut;  there 
are  .pages  about  ‘la  Jeune  fille  amdrl- 
caine';  he  says  Walt  Whitman  and 
’Steadman’  are  at  the  head  of  Ameri- 
can literature;  he  praises  the  composer  | 
MacDow'ell;  he  is  enthusiastic  over  ' 
I-illlan  Russell;  he  knows  of  the  ex-  j 
istence  of  a Mr.  ‘Bronson-Aoward’;  he  ' 
names  among  the  best  actors,  ‘Joseph  ' 
Jefferson,  Mansfield,  Crane,  Nat  Good- 
win, Gdded  Fool,  and  others’;  he  re- 
gards Mr.  Herne’s  ‘Margaret  Fleming’ 
as  a remarkable  play;  he  evidently 
thinks  that  ‘Richard  Harding,  Davis’ 
are  two  distinct  persons;  but  he  speaks 
only  incidentally  of  ‘la  Boston  Haendel 
and  Haidn  Society,’  the  ‘Boston  Sym- 
phonic Society,’  ‘la  Compagnle  des 
Bostanians  dlrigge  par  M.  Barnabee.’ 
and  Boston  as  paying  over  75,000  francs 
for  a performance  of  the  ‘Huguenots.’ 
And  yet  I find,  in  spite  of  a page  given 
to  ‘M.  Reginald  de  Koven,  le  compos- 
iteur bien  connu,  critique  musical  du 
New  York  Wordl,’  many  shrewd  re- 
marks of  a keen  observer.  No,  my 
friend  Maurel,”  said  Mr.  Renard,  as 
he  put  the  book  inNOur  hands,  "Is  a re- 
markable man,  one  that  would  have 
succeeded  in  any  walk  of  life.  It’s  a 
pity  that  his  voice  is  worn.  ” 


z.  7,  ^ 

THE  SYMPflONY. 


Mr.  Kneisel  Again  in  Mr. 
Gericke's  Place. 


'‘The  Sea"  Entire. 

Mrs.  Titus  Soloist — Program 
for  Next  Concert. 


Mrs.  Titus  sing  the  dimcult  ; • i i that 
Mozart  wnite  for  Mrs.  T.ange,  atnl  the 
more  familiar  ari.a  from  ’’Lakmi'  ’’  .she 
sang  with  marked  purity  of  style  and 
with  line  technic.  Loudly  heralded  for- 
eign singers  have  In  times  past  not 
given  as  much  musical  satisfaction  at 
Symphony  Concerts  of  this  orchestra. 

The  program  of  the  concert  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  will 
be : 

Symphony  No.  1 Boothoven  ■ 

1 Symphonic  Poem,  "I-ancelot  and 

~ I Klaine’’ Ma<-DowelI 

•r-..  , n f t t Siegfried  idyll Wagner 

First  Ferlormance  Oi  (jllson  S overture,  "Bemenuto  celimi" Bmiioz 

rhilip  Hale. 

Someone  asks.  "V.^hy  do  you  say  that 
Liszt’s  ‘.Masauicro’  f.mtasie,  which  Ros-  I 
enth.al  played  last  Wednesday,  is  tatro-  • 
clous?’  Is  it  not  brilliant  and  effec-  ! 
live?’’ 

I detest  the  piece  and  I disliked  the 
performance.  1 

Auber’s  opera  was  not  only  at  the  [ 
lime  an  epoch-making  work,  one  that  , 

, attracted  the  admiration  of  even  Wag-  j 
ner;  it  is  ti.day,  for  the  most  part,  in-  ■ 
teresting,  effective,  and  musical.  We  j 
could  all  easily  spare  the  music  given  | 
to  the  lover,  but  the  chief  tenor  part  ; 
is  heroic,  the  choruses  are  full  of  life,  , 
the  orchestration  is  masterly,  and  there  , 
is  the  sugge.slion  of  glowing  color,  the  ; 
thought  of  an  aroused  folk.  Unfortu- 
nately in  this  country  good  pantomimic 
dancers  are  scarce,  and  the  part  of 
Fenella  abounds  in  sucli  difficulties  that 
a manager  is  hardly  to  he  blamed  it  | 
he  shrinks  from  mounting  the  opera. 

Now  when  Auber’s  characteristiq  | 
themes — Neapolitan  in  thought  and  ex-  ! 
pression.  althi'Ugh  the  composer  never  ' 
saw  Vesuvius  except  in  a picture  or  on  ! 
the  map — are  pitched  togetlier  as  with  a i 
fork  and  served  with  Liszt ian  sauce,  ! 
and  when  they  are  played  'at  such  ' 
break-neck  and  exhibition  speed  that  | 
the  structure  of  the  melody  Is  broken  j 
into  fragments,  and  there  is  blatant  | 
noise  instead  of  sound,  the  piece  is  atro- 
cious and  the  performance  is  outrag- 
eous. 

To  me  Liszt’s  fantasias  on  operatic 
melodies  are  all  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
sult to  the  original  composer  w'hetber 
he  be  Mozart,  Bellini,  Rossini,  HalSvy. 
Donizetti,  or  Auber,  His  biographer, 
Ramann,  has  made  a defence,  which 
you  may  read  for  yourself.  I quote  one 
sentence:  "He  (Liszt)  .seized  the  idea, 
so  to  choose  the  melodies  that  through 
their  contrast,  and  yet  through  a cer- 
tain connection  with  a dramatic  pic- 
ture, they  might  be  developed  into  a 
scene,  in  which  the  general  character 
of  the  opera,  whence  the  motive  was 
taken,  should,  as  it  were,  float  in  the 


The  program  of  the  Sixth  Symphony 
concert,  given  last  night  In  Music  Hall, 
Mr.  Kneisel  conductor  (for  Mr.  Gericke, 
I regret  to  say,  is  still  sick),  was  as 
follows: 

Overture,  "Fingal’s  Cave"  Mendelssohn 

Recitative,  "Mia  speranza  adorata,” 
and  Rondo,  "Ah!  noh  sai  qual  pena 

sia’’  Mozart 

Symphonic  Sketches,  "The  Sea’’.. Paul  Gilson 
(First  time  complete  in  Boston.) 

I.,  Sunrise;  II.,  Sailors’  Songs  and 
dances;  III.,  Twilight;  IV.,  Tem- 
pest. 

The  I-.egend  of  the  Pariah’s  Daughter, 

from  "Lakm^"  Delibes 

Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Preludes”  Lizst 

So  far  as  the  program-book  is  con- 
cerned, the  reader  is  left  in  doubt 
v/hether  thi.-,  Gilson  may  not  be,  after 
all,  a Bostonian. 

"A  blessin,’’  Dr.  Schwazey  cried,  "a 
blessin  onto  the  hed  of  the  man  what 
invented  beans!  A blessin  onto  his 
hed!’’ 

"Which  his  name  is  Gilson!  He’s  a 
first  family  of  Boston,”  replied  Arte- 
mus. 

Paul  Gilson  wa.s  born  at  Brnsiels 
June  15,  1865.  He  studied  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conservatory  under  Duyck  and  Ge- 
vaert.  In  1889  he  gained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  with  his  cantata,  ’’Sinai.”  He  has 
writtten  "he  Demon,’’  a lyric  drama; 
“The  Supliants;’’  “Daphne,”  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra;  "Da- 
vid," an  oratorio;  a remarkable  work, 
"Francesca  da  Rimini;”  incidental  mu- 
sic to  Maeterlinck’s  "Princess  Maleinc,” 
and  orchestral  pieces,  of  which  one  has 
been  produced  by  Theodore  Thomas  and 
one  by  Van  der  Stuckeu.  His  opera 
"Pauvre  Gens,"  is  now  in  rehearsal. 
"The  Sea”  was  first  played,  and  with 
great  success,  at  Brussels  .Marcli  29, 
1892,  at  a concert  conducted  by  Joseph 
Dupont,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated. 


Tliere  was  a second  pa-'/ormence  at  | background  of  the  fantasia,  as  the  gen- 


Brussels  May  7 of  that  year.  It  was 
produced  at  Paris  by  Colonne  Jau.  1.5, 
U'93.  It  was  produced  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  in  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber. 1892.  The  first  three  movements 
were  performed  at  a Boston  Symphony 
Concert  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch  Maivli  25, 
1893. 

Tile  first  scene  represents  sunrise  at 
sea;  it  has  one  chief  melodic  subject, 
which  is  the  foundation  motive  of  the 
whole  work.  The  second  scene  intro- 
duces lustly  dances,  one  of  which  is 
"La  ronde  du  Gabier’’— the  donee  of  the 
top-man.  The  third  movement,  ’'Twi- 
light,"  tells  of  the  love  scene  be- 
tween a sailor  and  his  lass.  He 
takes  to  his  ship;  she  "implores  the 
enigmatic,  implacable  and  cruel  night 
in  his  behalf."  The  finale  is  the  storm; 
the  vessel  is  swallowed  up;  and  be- 
fore she  goes  down,  the  dances  and 
songs  of  the  sailor-men  are  heard  as  in 
mocking  irony. 

It  is  the  custom  when  this  suite  is 
played  In  Brussels  and  Paris  to  pre- 
cede each  movement  by  the  reading  ot 
the  appropriate  part  of  the  poem  by 
Eddy  Levis,  which  suggested  this 
music. 


eral  tone-coloring  of  feeling,  so  tliut  a 
.spiritual  union  between  the  opera  aiiil 
the  piano  piece  .should  be  palpably  felt.” 

Rosenthal  is,  indeed,  in  certain  ways, 
a great  pianist.  He  is,  alas,  at  times  a 
great  pounder.  I do  not  find  him  a 
great  pianist  when  he  mauls  and 
bruises  beyond  recognition  the  melodies 
of  Auber. 

Did  Liszt  pound  in  such  fashion?  In 
the  first  place.  I doubt  whether  the 
piano  of  his  raging  virtuoso  period 
would  have  stood  such  bIow.s.  Haupt 
toid  me  in  Berlin  that  Liszt  in  his 
stormiest  moments  never  pounded.  To 
be  sure,  Hellstab  in  Iiis  criticis.ms  of 
Liszt  in  1S12  speaks  of  IJszt’s  storm- 
,ing  through  the  “Don  Juan”  faiita.sia; 
but  storming  is  a comparative  w.ircl, 
and  in  1812  pounding  was  not  con.sid- 
ered  by  many  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Do  not  entertain  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  Rosenthal  pounds  merely  as 
a mad  man  beating  a drum.  He  has 


reasoned  out  his  proce.sses;  he  can  give  ■ 
7be  Sea”  Is  a work  of  techn’eal  you  an  answer  for  every  questioft  of 

wo?k^of  high  po^ffi  iraalinauo^^^^  "'"f 

IS  the  mystery  of  the  sea;  there  is  the  the  Don  Juan  fantasi-a  as  the 

^ou.^ht  of  the  sea  of  “undug  graves.”  struggle  between  the  might  of  the  rake- 
u no  cheap  attempts  at  musi-  helly  hero,  the  earthly  force,  and  the 

power  of  the  superftatural  as  embodieti 
- the  Statue.  He  might  add  the  re- 
the  music  to  "Midsummer  Night’s  I mark  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "Let 
Dr^m,”  is  the  work  of  that  composer  us  see  who  can  pound  the  harde.st." 
nW  mo®od‘  'perhlpl^hT^^^  comments  on  other  pianists- 

ment  is  too  long.  The  long  drawn-oitt  remarks  are  seldom,  I am 

conver.sation  of  lovers,  tlie  repeated  tempted  to  say  never,  malicious— he ' 
as.surances  of  devotion  are  of  little  in-  complains  frequently  of  their  "lack  of 
spite  of  imagination."  He  is  in  the  highest 
only  a stronger ’?haJac<e™^h“wo’\jl^^^  player;  but  as  he 

a welcome  relief  to  the  amorous  chat-  f®s:ards  Nietzsche’s  works  as  the  high- 
ter  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  But  in  thi.s  est.type  of  intellectual  achievement,  so 
.same  ^movement,  wh,at  exquisite  ha  - I find  in  hi.s  own  performance,  that  he 
mnY4mdn t ‘he  cold  heights  lo 

clear  voice  speaks  with  autho:  itv  ^''ve  with  human  beings.  And 

The  second  movement  will  undoubted-  ! sometimes  I think  that  his  idea!  land- 
ly  always  be  the  most  popular  of  the  scape  is  metallic,  as  it  was  to  the  fan- 
four  o.n  account  of  the  pronounced  ; tastic  Baudelaire, 
melody  and  _rhythm;  and  in  this  .'.on^ 


and  dance,  Gilson  is  hearty,  rougli  if 
you  please,  without  being  mus'cllly 
vulgar.  The  last  movement  is  full  of 
force,  hut  I care  for  it  the  least.  Here 
is  a work  full  of  originality,  rejoicing 
in  strength  and  beauty.  Here  is  a 
work  that  is  something  more  ihan  a 
study  in  orches’ ration.  There  is  depth: 
there  is  thought;  there  is  p.as.s’on; 
there  is  freedom,  boldness  of  expres- 
sion. 

Hr.  Kneisel  K:d  wdth  much  sympathy 
and  with  the  authority  of  the  intel’i- 
gent  and  skilled  musician.  He  c"n- 
duoted  the  reliearsals  of  Gilson’s  suite, 
and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Ihe  orchestra, 
IS  duo  the  honor  of  a brilliant  perform- 
ance. 


Mrs.  Szumowska-AdamowsUi  will  .give 
a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hali,  Satur- 
day afternoon,  at  2.30  o’clock.  The  pro- 
gram is  one  of  unusual  interest.  She 
will  play  first  a prelude  and  fugue  in 
F major  by  Bach;  Mozart’s  Fantasia 
in  C minor,  which  was  composed  at 
Vienna  in  1785,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  his  noble.st  works;  "Le  Cou- 
cou,’’  by  Louis  Claude  Daquin,  who, 
when  he  was  six  years  old,  played  be- 
fore Louis  XIV.;  a presto  by  Scar- 
latti, Brahms’s  Variations  and  fugue 
on  a theme  of  Handel,  composed  by  the 


late  . ,,mposcT  it'  tS«;  and  '^rir-'"'''’ 
von  Itiilow  as  reminding  the  b V 
of  Bach;  Saint-SaSn.s's  -japrlce  -m 
Gluck’s  "AIccsl and  his  own  Ro- 
mance sans  paroles;  "En  Route,”  by 
the  ill-starred  Godard;  and  pieces  by 
K.-inevlzolT.  V’ogrich,  Tschaikowsky 
(Humoresque),  Paderetvslu,  and  Rubin- 
stein (Valso  Caprice). 

Mr.  Tl:eodore  Byard,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Scliroeder  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Proc- 
tor, will  give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall 
^onday  at  i p m.  At  this  his  first  apl  ! 
Ipearance  in  Arrerica.  Mr.  Byard  will  i 
sing  songs  by  Lully,  S.'ilvJiUir  Rosa,  : 

j Horn,  Franz,  Cornelius,  Jensen,  Faure, 
Godard,  Hatton.  Mr.  Schroedcr,  with 
Mr.  Proctor,  will  play  Rubinstein’s 
sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello  in  1>  major, 

. and  a sonata  by  Locatelli.  Mr.  Proctor 
I will  play  pieces  by  Ruchmuiiliioff, 
Chopin  and  MoszkoWskl. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mhiting’s  first  recital  of 
ch.amber  music  will  be  this  afternoon 
' at  Grundinann  Studios.  The  Kneisel 
Quartet  will  assist.  The  program  will  j 
include  Schubert’s  tri  i in  B flat  major,  | 
Brahms’s  sonata  in  E minor  for  ’cello  , 
and  piano,  op.  38;  and  Dvorak’s  quintet 
ir  A major,  op.  81.  i 

The  program  of  the  fir.st  Cecilia  con-  ; 
cert  will  include  besides  the  sacred  | 
pieces  by  Verdi,  the  cantata  by  Bach.  | 
and  the  aria  by  Tschaikowsky  alrco  !y  ) 
announced.  Brahms’s  “Song  of  Fate,”  J 
and  Mendel.ssohn’s  "Hear  My  Prayer.”  j 
Miss  Louise  Selfridge,  assisted  by  Mr.  I 
Arthur  Polile,  violinist,  and  Mr.  L on  | 
Van  \'liet,  ’celli.st,  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Cliic’Kering  Hall  Monday  even-  | 
ing  at  8.15.  The  program  will, include 
Gade’s  Trio  in  F major,  and  pieces  by 
Bjih,  Bral.ms  Mende'ss  d n B.ethov«n. 
Chaminade,  Paderewski. 

The  season  tickets  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  will  go  on  sale  at  Music  Hall 
Dec.  5.  at  9 A.  M.  They  include  either 
performance  of  "The  Messiah,”  Dec. 
25  or  26,  when  Charlotte  Maeonda,  Jo- 
sephine S.  Jacoby,  George  Himiin, 
David  Bispliam  will  be  the  solo  singers. 
The  other  works  will  be  “Saint  Paul.” 
Feb.  19,  will!  Gadski,  Gertrude  Ed- 
munds, Eva  tyilli-ims  and  a bass  to  be 
announced:  "The  Creation,”  with  Gone- 
v'icve  Clark  Wilson.  Ben  Davie-,  and, 
Joseph  S.  Baernstein;  and  ’’Paiadise 
and  the  Peri,"  April  2. 

Mr.  Leopold  Go.low.sky  of  Cli’ieago, 
pianist,  will  give  his  or.lv  recital  in  this 
city  at  Association  HalL  Dec.  6.  He 
will  play  Schumann’s  Carnaval.  Li  zt  s i 
eclogue,  at  the  Spring  and  !■  .:i  ■.  it  j 
enide.s  in  F minor  and  D flat;  Grie.g’s 
Ballade  in  G minor;  Chopin’.s  sonata  in  | 
B miner;  several  pieces  by  Godov.-!;;.-;  j 
j and  the  Wagner-Liszt  "Tannhuuscr”  ; 

I overture.  ' 

i Jliss  Harriet  Shaw,  harp.-r.  assl.-c'd.j 
I by  Mrs.  Titus,  Mrs.  Austin  ami  M , j 

I Daniel  Kuniz.  will  .give  a com  ert  m j 

jl  Steinert  Hall,  Dev.  9.  i 

II  ’ 

Idli.an  BlauvcU  .uing  at  a Symphony 
;!  c'  ncert  led  liy  Henry  Wood  in  l.cn  Ion 
j Nov.  12.  Mr.  Blackbum  vviote  of  l.cr- 
I "She  pleased  us  ’ very  much  ry  her 
] ciuietiy  effectual  singing  of  ’\  oi  . In- 
' sapete.’  She  simply  sang  the  s-ii;,  as 
I iMozart  wrote  it,  without  foried  con- 
I trasts,  .and,  above  cU,  without  .such  em- 
bellishments as  even  the  best  wc-aiists 
frequently  indulge  in,  but  whicli  are  ab- 
solutely inexcusable.  Miss  Blnuvelt  re- 
lied upon  her  composer  ,vnd  herself; 
and,  therefoie,  though  slie  made  no  sen- 
s.alic.n.  slie  showed  herseif  to  bo  an 
ariist.” 

Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  sang  a song  by 
.Moiis.sorgsky  Nov.  15  at  the  Si.  J.im  s’s  1 
Hall,  and  he  was  probably  the  lirst  .o  j 
sing  it  in  Ei. gland. 

composition  much  more  suitable  . 
to  his  vigorous  vocal  manner  was  Mous-  I 
sorgsk.v’s  ’Gopak,’  a Russian  son;g,  : 
which  lie  gave  in  the  original  language,  i 
and  which  evoked  a certain  sen.se  of 
humor  whicn  he  possesses,  and  wliich 
he  used  on  this  occasion  most  credita- 
bly. It  was  the  first  time,  so  we  uii- 
dersia.id,  that  the  song  had  been  given 
in  tin.!,  country,  and  v.e  do  not  suppose 
that  U is  ever  likely  to  become  popu- 
lar! It  belongs  to  the  d'stinclly  bar-  ! 
baric  side  of  music,  to  that  side  of  ; 
arti.st;c  brutality,  that  is,  which  has  . 
not  yet  touched  the  refinements  of  West-  . 
ern  civilization.  The  bruraiity  of 
T.schaikowbky,  for  example,  is  that  of  j 
the  cultivated  n.odein  spitting  out  cul-  i 
ture  through  ills  teeth,  and  still  utter-  | 
ing  himself  in  ihe  tones  niui  gestures 
of  rebellious  modernity.  Tha:  is  w'herc 
Tschaikowsky’s  real  greatness  comes 
in;  he  expresses  savager.v  in  miusic  in 
lcrm.s  of  consummately  tivilized  musi- 
cal accomplishment.  But  the  author  of 
‘Gopak’  had  halted  on  this  side  of  .‘■■iich 
accomplishment,  and  expressed  himself 
in  phrases  that  are  uninteresting  be- 
cause they  have  no  real  hold  upon 
modern  c-rnotion.  It  is  the  fact,  wo  be- 
lieve, that  Moussorgsky  showed  genu- 
ine talent  for  all  that  is  vii.ol  and 
specifically  fresh  in  music;  but  his  na- 
ture was  not  such  as  to  carry  him 
verv  far  toward  the  .great  things  of  his 
art."  This  music  was  set  to  Chevt- 
chenko’s  poem  in  1866. 

They  say  that  the  Berlin  Opera  is 
trying  to  engage  Milka  Ternina. 

Patti  sang  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don, Nov.  H.  I quote  from  the  Pal! 
Mall  Gazette: 

Last  night  at  the  Albert  Hal!  Mme. 
Patti  made  the  only  appparaiioe  tr, 
London  which  she  purposes  to  allow  the 
this  season.  She  was  rewarded  I'y  an 


^fpxtremflX-  numcrjlis  knn  Luthu>  iaatTc 
f OTaien9e,  who  extended  thoir  lavors 
imparfially  lo  Pverr  singer  with  whom 
■ she  was  ^associated  Mme.  Patti  was 
jh  marvelously  good  form.  Indeed  we 
cannot  remember  to  have  heard  her  In 
recent  years  sing  with  so  much  power 
and  sweelness  while  the  fine  accom- 
plishment which  is  her  own  by  a sort 
of  personal  right  was  as  individual  and 
as  striking  as  ever.  For  an  encore  to 
the  somewhat  inevitable  Jewel  Son" 
she  gave  us  “Pur  discesti."  which  sh^ 
sicng  with  an  exquisite  freshne.es,  spirit 
tenderness  and  musical  intelligence.  The 
^ song  itself  Is  a Jellghtful  essay  in  rare  j 
vocal  wi-iting.  but  to  sfng  it  vocally 
is  wo  know  not  how  dilh"ult  a task! 
Mine.  Patti  sang  it  not  only  vocally, 
hut  with  an  absolute  perfection  of  mu- 
.‘ic.il  relinement.  1 his  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  either  friendly  enthu.^iasm  or 
of  conventions  which  are  so  frequently 
used  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  It  ex- 
presses an  interesting  ?.nd  artistic  fact. 
Wo  d!d  not.  on  the,  other  hand,  care 
very  much  for  her  Jewel  Song.  Thei 
thing  itself  really  seems  worn  ont.  and 
iMine.  Patti  too  n adily  escaped  from  its 
ditliculties.  .\gaiii.  however,  in  the 
duet,  “Parlgi.  ()  Cara,"  which  she  sang 
I with  Jfr.  Idoyd,  she  was  brilliant  and 
vital.  In  a word,  this  really  wonderful 
artist  once  more  proved  how  her  un- 
I conquerable  spirit  can  defy  lime  and 
its  Wastefulness. 

i *** 

' Emma  Calvf»,  in  a private  letter  re- 
I ceived  at  Now  York,  wrote  of  plans 
I that  make  it  seem  certain  that  she  will 
j not  be  heard  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I House.  She  has  signed  a contract  to 
I make  her  first  appearance  at* the  Opfrs. 
In  Paris  on  Feb.  15  as  Ophelia.  She  will 
also  be  heard  at  the  Op6ra  in  a revival 
of  Masseaet'.s  ‘'Herodiade.”  This  will 
be  the  first  performance  of  the  work 
in  Paris  at  the  Op^ra.  Previously  it 
was  given  at  the  Theitre  des  Italians 
I under  the  direction  of  Victor  Maurel. 

‘‘Df-janire,’’  a drama  in  four  acts  by 
the  late  I.rtiis  Gullet,  music  by  Saint- 
' Siiiins,  was  produced  at  the  Odfon, 
Paris,  Nov.  11.  with  succe.ss.  It  was 
first  performed  at  Bfziers  Aug.  2S  iiT 
I'.ie  great  open-air  amphitheatre. 

, **♦ 

I Ff range on-Davie.s  .sang  Nov.  3 In  Ber- 
/lin,  with  the  Meiningen  Orchestra, 
'Handel  s “Honor  and  Arms,"  and  the 

/Templar's  Hove  Song  from  Sullivan's 
"Ivanhoe  ” He  was  praised  warmly  for 
Ills  vocal  skill  and  dram.atic  feeling.  At 
the  same  concert  M'ilhelm  Berger’s 
Symphony  in  B fiat  major,  which  was 
lirat  performed  at  Mayence  in  June, 
met  with  much  favor. 

Einil  Sauer  will  arrive  on  the  Cam- 
pania about  Jan.  6.  He  will  take  a 
thr,.o  days'  rest.  He  will  make  his  de- 
but in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Jan.  10. 

Florence  Hartmann,  assisted  by  An- 
! loinelte  Szumowska  and  Mrs.  Isabel 
White,  will  give  a song  recital. in  Stein- 
erl  Hall,  Dec.  6,  at  8.15.  She  will  sing 
songs  by  d’Hardolot,  Herman.  Briickler. 
Massenet,  Vidal,  de  Fontenailles,  Van 
der  Stucken,  Chadwick.  Kahn,  ThomO, 
FaurO. 

Spohr’s  “Last  Judgment,”  Part  I., 
' divided  into  three  anthems,  will  be 
j sung  by  the  choir  of  St.  John  the 
I Evangelist  Church,  Bowdoin  Street,  on 
[ the  iirst  three  Sundays  in  Advent.  The 
' ; ■ , I on  this  evening  will  include 
1 “Praise  His  Awful  Name.” 

A selection  from  Handel's  “Messiah" 
fiT  the  Sunday  before  Christmas.  W. 
.'•i.inslield.  organist,  will  conduct. 

/ 

Veriii's  hou^e  of  retteat  Tor  aged  and 
necly  s'.ngeis  is  now  fini.shed,  and  this 
winter,  it  is  said,  CO  men  and  40  women 
will  find  liere  a home.  He  has  as- 
.sui  d It:  main'.'iiunce.  “Many  a lime 
h V d.  dare  I th.it  he  will  bequeath 
hi.4  foitune  and  his  copyrights  for  the 
t i n- lit  of  its  Inmales.  He  has  ontj' 
one  fcijei  fi  to  make  for  this  monument 
Tjf  pra?Ue:.l  idiilanthi opy.  It  is  this: 
That  when  deaili  comes  to  him— and  in 
• Ik-  ondnary  eoursi  of  nature  it  must 
t onip  soon  for  Veidl  is  in  his  SCth  year 
—his  .-'  inain.-i  be  Iiid  in  the  chapel  at- 
: ti  lii.l  .0  the  house  of  retreat,  and 
tlio.se  of  h!s  wife,  which  nave  found  a 
ti  mjijiary  resting-place  In  the  Milan 
e nii  ,i  ry.  be  la.rl  beside  him." 
i iba  ni.ide  h'-r  first  apiiearance  in 
the  l'nli>  ’ States  this  season  at  New 
V »rk,  Nov.  -j2.  in  a concert  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  for  the  Sunny- 
sic-e  Day  Nursery.  The  New  York 
rimes  said:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  "that 

-Mni:  . .Melba  was  very  much  out  of 
Voice  last  night.  I'ntil  she  Is  heard 
again  t cannot  hi-  determined  whether 
cermin  deftets  have  come  to  stay.  It 
would  be  painful,  indeed,  to  think  that 
ihe\‘.  had,  for  such  I'oices  do  not  come 
into  the  world  often."  She  sang  the 
mad  .scene  from  ‘Lucia,’’  Bemberg's 
"Nymiihes  et  Sylvaines”  and  Tosti’s 
"Matunita." 

-Mr.  Peter  Raabe  did  not  like  Mosz- 
kov.ski's  piano  concerto  which  was 
played  lately  by  the  com'poser  in  Ber- 
lin. (It  was  first  played  at  London 
last  season.)  He  calls  !t  "elegant  salon 
music;  adorned  luxuriously  with  pearly 
piano  passages  and  pleasant  orchestra- 
lion.”  but  without  any  true  depth  or 
.solidity.  “As  the  work  itself,  so  was 
:he  rerformanoe,  cloguU,  well-bred. 


conventional.  He  spoke  alsV  In  his  oecasl^i.^.A  copy  Vf  the  oratorio, 

playing  the  language  of  the  salon,  )■  splendidly  bound,  will  be  presented  to 
which  loves  a sensation  as  long  as  I|  Pope.  The  Eco  di  Bergamo  an- 

the're  is  piquancj'.’’  But  the  concerto  ! nounces  that' The  Pope  is  composing  a 
met  with  great  popular  success  and  re-  i'  Latin  song.  Intended  to  celebrate  the 
called  the  composer-pianist  again  and  ;1  'Vors'nip  of  the  P.edeemer,  for  the  end 
again.  |i  of  the  nineteenth  cenlury.  His  Holiness 

The  Dresden  Mozart  Society  eele-  i!  decided  that  the  song  shall  be  set 
brated  lately  the  25th  jubilee  of  the  j'  music,  and  has  commanded  the 

King  of  Saxony,  and  among  the  pieces  ■ composer  Don  Perosi  to  under- 

on  the  program  was  a cantata  for  quar- the  task, 
tet.  chorus,  orehootra  and  organ,  “Auf  f » * • 

Schmetternde  Tone  der  muntern 
Trompeten,"  compesed  by  Bach  for  the 
name-day  of  the  Elector  FTiederick 
AugTist  HI.  in  1737.  They  say  it  was  the 
first  performance  since  that  occa- ion. 

A new  comic  opera,  “Kunstlerherzen," 
music  by  Kichard  Baertich,  produced 
at  Mannheim,  Nov.  3,  tells,  “wlLhout 
dramatic  force,"  the  story  of  the  love 
affairs  between  Johann  Christian  Bach 
and  Hcrmlna  GrassI  and  Lucrezia  Apu- 
jera. 


Here  Is  a romantic  story  told  by  the 
New  York  Sun  Nov.  23: 

Judith  Andreina  sang  in  the  Cathedral 
choir  in  her  native  city  of  Trieste  when 
quite  a little  girl,  and  was  praJsed  and 
petted  for  her  sweet  voice  till  nothing 
would  do  for  her  but  the  theatre.  She 
left  her  home  and  went  on  the  sta"e 
Barely  entering  on  her  career  she  mar- 
ried one  of  her  admirers,  a man  named 
Furlan.  and  lost  him  after  a veir  or 
two.  She  went  back  to  the  footlights 
She  sang  in  Italian  opera  through  the 
cities  or  Europe  and  America.  New 
York  audiences  heard  and  applauded 
her,  but  knew  little  of  her.  She  was 

! an  understudy  of  the  prima  donna,  and 
I her  name  was  not  on  the  billboards. 

I From  a tour  of  South  America  she 
! went  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  the 
j .“tcamer  met  an  American  named  Pil- 
lich,  w hom  .she  married.  They  lived  in 
California  seven  years  and  then  they 
were  divorced.  Judith  Pillich  lame  East 
to  make  her  fortune. 


Inasmuch  as  Mascagni's  new  opera, 
“Iris,”  produced  at  the  Costanzi  Thea- 
tre. Rome,  Nov.  22.  was  received  en- 
thusiastically. Mascagni's  own  account 
of  the  work  may  be  of  interest.  1 be- 
lieve this  account  was  written  by  him 
some  time  ago  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal: 

My  arrangement  with  my  publisher, 
Signor  Ricordi,  of  Milan,  was  that  I 
should  have  finished  the  opera  in  April 
last,  and  that  it  should  be  brought  out 
In  Milan.  Instead  of  that,  pressure  of 
business  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
Interest  I was  forced  to  take  in  the 
question  of  Italian  legislation  on  copy- 
right of  dramatic  productions  which 
arose  out  of  the  events  regarding  the 
property  of  the  “Barbier  de  Seville, 
and,  above  all,  my  di-sire  to  remodel 
and  recast  the  last  act  of  the  opera, 
have  caused  the  delay  of  half  a year. 
Besides,  I have  succeeded  in  having 
Rome  selected  for  the  premier  of  the 
new  opera,  this  out  of  a certain  grate- 
ful feeling  toward  the  Eternal  Cit.v. 

It  was  in  the  Costanzi  of  Rome  that 
on  a certain  night  in  the  spring  of  1890 
the  first  theatrical  music  1 ever  wrote 
was  put  upon  the  stage.  And  it  was 
the  echo  of  the  frantically  enthusiastic 
reception  with  whicli  my  work  was  on 
that  night  greeted  by  the  public  of 
Rome,  which  spread  like  wildtire 
around  the  globe. 

First  of  all,  I may  tell  you  that  my 
plot  and  music  are  impregnated  with 
Japanese  color.  Iris,  the  heroine,  or, 
rather,  the  prolagonista,  is  a Jap.anese 
maiden.  I had  long  been  thinking  of 
striking  out  something  3iew  in  the  do- 
main of  music. 


She  spent  her  money  looking  for  an  . mam  or  music.  An  artist  must  now 
engagement.  When  it  was  all  gone  her 


gone 

landlady  in  West  Tweniy-eighlh  Street 
held  her  in  pawn,  as  it  were,  for  her 
board.  The  truth  was  that  Judith  I’il- 
lich  was  the  life  of  the  house  with  her 
songs,  and  the  landlady  was  loth  to  let 
her  go.  The  woman  continued  to  look 
for  employment.  At  last  she  appealed 
to  a countryman  to  lielp  get  her  away 
from  the  Twenty-eighth  Street  house, 
and  he  got  her  a room  with  the  family 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  at  140  West  Thir- 
tieth Street. 

Yesterday  she  was  found  senseless  .n 
her  room,  the  gas  turned  on.  On  her 
table  lay  the  libretto  of  Mozart’s  "Gio- 
vanni,” with  the  words  underscored: 

For  her  guilty,  erring  soul. 

Eternal  pain  will  be  the  doom! 

She  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospit.TJ, 
a prisoner.  There  is  a chance  that  she 
may  recover. 


must  deal  at  times  in  originality.  It 
proves  ills  strength;  it  opens  new  fields 
for  him.  and  it  furnishes  ihe  public 
with  new  sources  of  sensation. 

There  is  something  in  Oriental  music 
in  general,  and  in  Japanese  music  in 
particular,  which  has  always  appealed 
to  me.  Its  melody  is  often  superb.  But  j 
it  has  a note  of  savagery,  of  primitive- 
ness, which  predominates.  Our  Ital- 
ian music,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
cultivated  up  to  a point  of  almost  ex- 
aggerated mechanical  perfection.  My 
idea  has  been  to  marry  the  two  styles 
of  music,  to  weld  together  the  beauties 
of  the  two  classes,  to  take  away  the 
uncouth  harshness  of  the  Asiatic 
strains  and  to  infuse  (nto  our  Italian 
notes  something  that,  will  be  a de- 
parture from  that  polish  whicTi  cloys 
when  it  begins  to  be  observed. 

Now.  as  to  the  dramaticity  of  the 
new  opera,  very  little  hitherto  could  be 
said.  Tlie  most  critical  act  of  all.  as  far 
as  the  plot  is  concerned,  has  caused  me 
immense  labor  and  fatigue.  I had 
thought  of  many  expedients  to  induce 
the  calamity  in  which  Iris  is  to  be  in- 
volved. and,  .as  a.  matter  of  fact,  with 
one  of  them  which  was  accepted  the 
opera  was  as  good  as  finished  in  May 
last.  But  at  bottom  it  did  not  satisfy 
me.  It  is  only  at  present  that  I have 
hit  upon  an  adequately  tragic  scene  to 
open  the  third  act,  and  now  I am  re- 
vising the  entire  opera  to  harmonize 
therewith. 

It  was  neccssarv  to  make  Iris  meet  a 
violent  end,  and  yet  such  a-s  not  to  pre- 
vent her  lingering  through  the  entire 
act  and  takin.g  part  in  the  music  and 
making  it  pathetic  by  her  presence. 
Drowning  would  not  do.  poison  sup- 
poses acute  bodily  agony  and  contor- 
1 tions,  the  knife  and  the  revolver  were 
* ’ ....  I aesthetical’y  unfit:  ing.  I have  thought 

The  story  pt  “Los  petites  Barne.t,  ! of  making  the  youn.g  girl  commit  siif- 


AYalter  Damrosch  will  give  five  ex- 
planatory recitals  at  the  piano  on  %\'ag- 
iier's  music  dramas  during  the  coming 
opera  season  in  Boston.  His  subjects 
will  be;  “Die  Walkiire.''  “Siegfried,’’ 
“Gotterdiimmerung.”  “Tristan  und 
Isolde"  and  “Parsifal.’'  The  recitals 
c-n  the  ‘ Nicbelungen  Ring”  are  ar- 
ranged for  dates  Immediately  preceding 
the  performances  by  the  EUia  Com- 
p.any.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  not  given 
these  lecture  recitals  here  for  several 
i years,  and  Boston  has  not  yet  heard 
the  one  on  "Parsifal.’’  A lecture  on 
"Parsifal”  was  given  here  b.v  Mr. 
Krehbiel  and  Mr.  Seidl  then  played  the 
piano. 


probce-i  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Variftf.s,  Paris,  Nov.  8,  is  as  follows; 

Barnett,  a widower,  is  the  father  of 
five  marriageable  daughters,  Lucy, 
Margaret,  Fanny,  Leonora  and  Ara- 
i bi-ll.a,  who,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
he  will  only  allow  to  marry  in  regular 
I order.  from  the  eldest  downward. 

I And  when  Robert  Gamier,  a rich  young 
landowner,  a.sks  for  the  youngest,  -old 
I Barnett  informs  him  that  he  has  to 
I get  the  others  settled  first.  This  feat 
! Gamier  attempts  to  perform  by  taking 
‘ the  whole  Barnett  family  over  to  Paris 
i to  the  house  of  Mme.  Verdure!,  one  of 
, ^is  aunts,  a fady  who  delights  in 
i matciimaking.  Three  girls  are  disposed 
! of  very  quickly,  one  of  them  even  by 
' telephone,  but  the  eldest  girl  is 
’ bdiirate.  She  is  a sentimental  girl  who 


eide  by  casting  herself  into  the  void. 

The  plot  of  the  opera  as  it  will  defin- 
itely stand  is  the  following:  Iris  is  a 
young  maiden  who  dwells  with  her 
blind  father,  when,  in  the  first  act,  she 
is  violently  carried  off  hy  the  leader  of 
a party  of  traveling  mount:  binks.  ( sa- 
ka,  the  abductor,  makes  her  his  mis- 
tress. But  he  is  a brutal  man.  and  tir- 
ing of  her  after  a time  he  forces  her 
to  enter  a Japanese  green  house.  The 
second  act  reveals  her  in  this  abode. 
By  accident  her  blind  father  enters  the 
house.  He  recognizes  his  daughter  by 
her  voice.  He  imagines  that  she  has 
fled  from  him  to  enter  this  disgraceful 
place.  He  accordin.gl.v  curses  her  and 
casts  mud  in  her  direction.  In  the 
third  act.  Iris,  broken-hearted  and  in 
despair,  throws  herself  from  the  win- 
dow. She  docs  not  die  on  the  spot,  but 


w.ll  choose  for  « i asony  rel.ites  her  grievous  and 

‘ 1 bnmerited  fate.  In  the  distance  she 

h.as  fi'howed  her  home  Jh^'he.^re,  heard  the  voices  of  her  father  and  of 


J a-x 14,  r ( IIl-rt,I11  lilt'  > Ultima  Ul.  IJCI  clliu  ut 

httI  who.  after  a of  Osaka,  who  reply  to  her  plaintive  song. 

understanding,  finally I may  frankly  say  that  I consider 

hand.  1 n.ortunately,  poor  Robert  h.is  finest  effort  and  greatest  pro- 

been  working  n vain  for  J"'  duction.  It  holds.  I am  convinced,  my 

f ed.  d.  turns  out  to  Io\e.  hini  but  ^est  musical  output.  Will  it  prove  pop- 
Tnmmy.  a boy  who  carries  off  the  ular  Is  a question  to  which  I cannot  re- 

whi'st  Old  Barnett,  .struck  with  Mme  p,y  -n-hether  it  does  or  not  I Per- 
\ ^11^613  elderly  charms,  proposes  to  tonally  think  a great  deal  of  it.  the  last 
hc;‘  and  is  accepted.  a^t  especially  realizing  much  of  my 

Varney’s  music  is  said  to  be  tuneful  ideals  on  elevAted,  soul-stirring  music, 
and  daintily  mad  '.  » 


M.  'I’hf-od.rrr  Dubois,  Director  of  the 
Paris  Con;  ervatoire  of  Mr'.s'C.  has  just 
> onsigiied  to  the  firm  of  Heugel  the 
iranu.:^ripi  of  the  ’'Battisimo  di  CIo- 
dovej."  a I.atin  ode  in  the  form  of  an 
. oratorio  divideil  into  three  parts.  The 
author  of  the  ode  is  Leo  XIII.  It  begins 
'vitii  the  words:  “Christus  qnl  dlligit 

1 Francos.”  The  oratorio  will  be  per- 
formed in  ilie  Cathedral  of  Uheims  to- 
ward the  middle  of  December  by  an 
orch  ’stra  of  120  performer.s  and  a choir 
of  200  mi.xed  voices.  Cardinal  Lan- 
j eOni.'tix.  Archbishop  of  Rheinis.  has 
iJSermined  the  use  of  female  voices  for 


Leonnre  von  Stosch,  violinist,  who 
married  Ixitiis  Howland  of  New  York, 
proposes  to  return  to  the  concert 
stage  this  season.  So  did  Sophie  Traub- 
mann,  who  married  a rich  cloak  dealer; 
she  said  a little  while  ago  that  she 
would  sing  either  leading  Wagnerian 
parts  or  at  the  Astoria  concerts:  it  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  she  will 
carry  out  her  purpose. 

k'rances  Saville  will  poin  the  Metro- 1 
pclitan  Opera  House  Company,  and  ap- 
pear probably  as  Manon  to  Van 
Dyck's  Des  Grleux. 


to  who  was  the  T'liroducer  of  tights  on 
the  .stage  has  |k(^ly  |been  , interesting 
the  Parisian.  TPie  ans8^•er  that  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  is  that 'it  was  Maillot, 
and  the  fleehings  in  Prance  bear  his 
name  till  this  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  Maillot  was  bonnetier  to,, 
the  Op6ra,  and  his  establishment  was 
in  the  Rue  des  Fillisj  de  Dieu.  (Oh. 
these  litile  ironies!)  The  Innovation 
created  a tremendous  scandal  at  the 
time.  The  Pope  banned  it.  The  King 
of  Denmark  would  only  permit  its  use 
on  conditions  that  the— -the  articles 
were  in  green  color.  A conferee  who 
has  been  interesting  himself  in  the  ques- 
tion has  found  out  that  at  the  Opera 
not  one  of  the  dancers  use  padding,  al- 
^ough  the  Hgurantes  do.  He  has  also 
destroyed  another  illusion  regarding  the 
nudepariure.s.  It  seems  that  those  di- 
popularized 

Aphrodite,  with  thousands  who  had 
never  heard  her  name  before,  are  in 
reality  so  many  boxes  in  soft  card- 
board, and  if  the  poseuse  does  not 
becau.se  it  would  be  jolly 
difficult  for  her  to  do  so.  But  why 
have  destroyed  one  more  illusion?” 

Philip  Hale.  I 


Z 


“As  for  you,  niy  dear  child,"  said  my  uncle, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  kissing  me.  and  look- 
ing benevolently  upon  me.  “as  for  you.  re- 
member the  words  of  liarabbas  Whitefeather. 
'ai  present  you  know  not  their  worth,  but  a 
time  will  come  when  better  than  pearls  or 
gold  will  be  this  my  parting  counsel  to  you. 
Throughout  your  life  do  nought  but  swindle. 
Ilf  you  can,  swindle  on  the  right  side  of  the 
statute,  but  at  all  events,  my  dear  child"— 
even  now  I feel  the  pressure  of  that  wise 
man's  lip.  the  warm  tear  trickling  down  my 
cheeks— “at  all  events.  liarabbas,  swindle!" 


I 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr. 
James  McNall.v,  favorably  known  to 
many  as  the  “King  of  the  greengoods 
men,”  has  been  liberated  from  prison, 
where  for  three  ye.ars  he  has  been  do- 
ing Ihe  State  of  iJlinois  some  service. 
Since  ho  is  free,  and  since  the  bunco- 
man  who  disappeared  at  AVorcester— 
we  forget  the  gentleman’s  name— has 
Inot  been  feund  by  the  deprlvers  of  per- 
sonal libert.v,  the  sea.son  promises  to 
be  profitable  in  golden-brick  lessons  for 
L'ncle  -Amos  and  his  neighbors. 


■We  have  little  sympathy  ■with  those 
jthat  are  defr.auded  by  such  men.  In 
mine  cases  cut  of  tin  the  “wronged” 
■were  trying  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  they  were  relying  on  their  own 
shrewdness  to  outwit  “ithe  party  that 
.ivanted  to  buy  a farm.” 


There  is  an  old  and  homely  saying 
■that  a sucker  is  born  every  minute. 
This  is  probably  true;  but  the  sucker 
as  long  as  he  Is  merely  a plain  every- 
Iday  greenhorn  Is  much  safer  than  the 
[smart  fellow  who,  like  the  young  man  i 
described  by  Artemus  Ward,  had  been  i 
to  the  State  Fair  before,  and  carried 
bis  money  In  his  boot. 


W'e  go  still  farther.  We  confess  to 
nn  admiration  for  these  dashing  opera-  j 
tors  who  lay  their  plans  without  the ' 
»iid  of  lawyers.  Hazlitt  once  said  that 
jhe  had  more  sympathy  with  one  of 
Shakespeare's  pick-purses,  Gadshlll  or 
Peto,  than  h’e  could  possibly  have  with 
any  member  of^  the  Society  for  the 
jSuppression  of  Vice,  and  would  by  no 
means  assist  to  deliver  the  one  into 
the  hands  of  the  other.  The  green- 
igoods  man.  the  bunco- man,  the  confl- 
Idence-man  are  not  allowed  to  publish 
ihelr  iirospeotuscs  in  reputable  news- 
papers, they  are  looked  on  coldly  by 
members  of  the  stock-exchange;  they 
are  not  welcomed  by  promoters  who 
Are  organizing  some  scheme  for  the 
profitable  disposal  of  brewer’s  oats, 
or  are  discovering  some  strange  Perii- 
'vian  mine.  They  have  no  socit«iy  pull; 
(they  seldom  are  prominent  in  Sunday 
(.School  or  holders  of  positions  of  trust. 
IThey  rely  on  their  own  brains,  and  they  i 
llvhow  the  vanity  and  the  greed  of  hu-  ' 
imaii  nature.  If  Uncle  Amos  would 
.mind  his  business  In  the  city  and  on 
the  farm  and  not  expect  an  absurdly 
llarge  return  for  no  outlay,  our  kcen- 
[Witted  friends  would  be  obliged  to  be- 
come brokers,  co  into  railways,  or 
bun  for  the  position  of  town-treasurer. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Oldenburg 
lumbrella-maker.  who  boasted  that  he 
|had  been  chosen  to  assassinate  Emper- 
or Wlliiarn,  will  be  out  of  the  wet  for  . 
Ithree  .vears. 

The  sintrle  motive  is  that  popular  irony 
jti'hich  becomes  daily — or  so  It  seems — more 
nd  more  the  holld.ay  temper  of  the  major- 
py.  Mockery  Is  the  only  animctiiig  impulse, 
end  a loud  incredulity  Is  the  only  intelli- 
^tence.  They  make  an  Image  of  some  one  In 
jy-hotn  they  do  not  believe,  to  deride  It.  Say 
(that  th^i^uy  is  the  efhgy  of-  an  agit^or  In 

the  cause  of  something  to  be  deslreo ; tl 
treet  man  and  boy  have  then  two  motives  of 
pnocklng;  they  think  the  reform  to  be  not 
worth  doing,  and  they  are  willing  to  suspect 
llhe  reformer  of  some  kind  of  hypocrisy. 


lof  his  own  conduct 


luture. 


rile  f 


Mr.  iiangfwlli  eflS^ted  here  most 
.agreeably  to  the  reporter.  His  remark 
Ithat  the  love  In  Hoston  for  brown  bi-aad 

jPerhaps  Inspires  ,i  similar  passion  for  inent  of  the  caged  beast. 

Browning  was  liardly  up  to  his  aver-  The  diaslrated  church-goer  is  in  de- 
|age;  he  should  have  sent  the  Joke  to  ; spair;  but  the  next  Sunday  will  the 
Punch.  • Nor  Is  his  pose— “I  cannot  * sweeler.  "iJirsIpated?”  Yes.  For  he 
jnnderstand^  a symphony”— original,  j pives  up  to  tho  Bohemian  proverb,  sent 

■lo  U.S  yesterday  hy  a valued  corre- 


ct length  wiiira^ view"  to  Uie  lih aping’ f PT’wouKr  oe  better’ for  you 


Tnlnit  if  you  po!-st;sed  only  half  a 


spondent.  And  the  proverb,  which, 
according  to  ’W’.  F.  A.,  “sums  up  and’ 
<pitcmlzcs  the  whole  Bohemian  p’hll- 
I osophy,”  Is  this:  "That  which  is  worth 
doing  at  all  Is  worch  doing  to  excess.” 


There  arc  mu.sicians  who  cannot  under- 
jetand  one.  Mr.  Zangwill  has  “a  great 
admiration  for  Richard  Manslleld  as  an 
jartlst,  and  thinks  he  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  actors  on  the  stage.”  In  con- 
iTiectlon  with  this  we  note  that  Mr. 

J^angwlll  has  written  a play  for  Mr. 
iMansflcld.  |;tThe  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  courier's 

Bid  you  ever  reflect  on  the  influence  ji  ^ „ , , , ^ ^ , 

|of  employment  upon  a husband's  char-  i|  «■>'  ‘''®  housemates 

ftcter  and  conduct?  A recent  case  in  a ■'  i*  ^ j 
1 • * *1  • X I!  Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enc  osed 

ij,>onaon  court  is  to  the  noint  The  re-  i 1 x . - 

^ , Jn  a tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

'Spondent  as  a soldier  fell  in  love  with 


!wlfo  dlspl,".ys  her  tact  in  the  manage-  'lo^en  volumes.  You  anuisg  ,vour.-eIf 

by  making  a list  of  six  books  for  a 
desert  Island.  Then  you  Itegin  to  i 
yawn;  at  first  apologetically;  then 
carelessly;  at  last  defiantl.v  and  out- 
rageously. Y'our  wife  looks  hurt  and  j 
is  hurt.  “I  see  so  little  of  you;  per-  ■ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well.  If  I bore  you  : 
so.”  And  your  answer  Is  a yawn,  such  , 
as  might  disfigure  the  face  of  a man 
in  Mars  tired  of  watching  tho  gro- 
tesque doings  on  this  whizzing  hull, 
which  is  flattened  slightly  at  the  poles. 


.the  woman  whom  he  married.  Then  he 
[became  a hotel  manager,  “and  Im- 
mediately began  to  Ill-treat  petitioner. ” 
jPerhaps  he  ate  in  his  own  Inn.  He  then 
turned  schoolmaster.  His  marital  con- 
duct became  outrageous.  He  tried  to 
strangle  her;  he  also  toyed  with  a re- 
volver. until  his  wife  jumped  out  of 
(the  window  at  night  and  sought  her 
m-m-mother.  Then  he  became  a flsh- 
jmonger.  As  fishmonger  he  “contracted 
extra  matrimonial  relations  and  con^ 
veyed  £33  worth  of  furniture.''  He  then 
[rose  to  the  digiiity  of  a convict  and  did 
23  month.s.  And  then  he  fell  until  he 
became  a respondent.  They  say  that 
'his  wife  is  at  last  satisfied  with  him—  I 
In  this  capacity. 

Miss  Terry  has  been  giving  her  opin-  | 

Ions  about  the  qualities  necessary  to 
make  a good  playactress.  “First,  a 
good  heart.”  H-ra-m! 

No  matter  what  you  do. 

Let  your  heart  be  only  true. 

And  his  heart  was  true  to  roll! 

We  invite  the  attention  of  those  who 
complain  of  the  “slang"  and  “news- 
paper English"  of  the  American  Press 
to  this  jewel  of  criticism  taken  from  a 
London  exchange  of  established  repu- 
tation. The  discussion  is  concerning 
Catulle  Mend^s's  new  play  “Mfidde.”  The 
reviewer  writes,  “Mend^s  is  a great  ink- 
slinger.”  And  mind  you,  this  is  not 


Mr.  Emerson  spelled  “traveler”  with 
two  “II’s,”  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  his  example.  For  “radiant  fire- 
jldace,”  read  “steam  radiator.”  Other- 
wise the  description  answers. 

If  all  friends  are  shut  out,  bores  are 
also  shut  out,  you  say.  We  cannot 
tmake  such  a generalization,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  French  maxim:  “No 

generalization  is  quite  true;  not  even 
(this  one.”  The  Sunday  bore  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  all  bores:  he  is  a 
steam-drill,  a tereo.  He  dresses  himself 
carefully  for  his  operation.  His  Sunday 
dress  aggravates  your  torture.  The 
Thing  is  really  fond  of  you.  He  knows 
(that  you  will  be  home  in  such  stormy 
weather,  and  inasmuch  as  one  bore  is 
tlealous  of  another,  he  says  to  himself, 
f'The  Smlthers  will  be  alone  and  I| 
Shall  have  a i)lea.sant  visit;  Smithers’s' 
^eer  is  always  just  cold  enough,  and  I'll 
take  my  ot^m  ci.gars;  for  he  smokes 
those  ropes  Wat  were  recommended  to 
Ifiini  by  a millionaire.  I sometimes  think 
that  rich  men  make  their  fortunes  by 
fimoking  wretched  tobacco.”  Tlie  visit 
of  the  bore  on  such  a Sunday  as  that 
Iwliich  delighted  us  the  27th  depends  on  j 
arctics.  If  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
(lay  them  in  before  the  sight  of  snow, 
you  will  surely  receive  a call.  What  are 
jj'ou  going  to  do?  It’s  nonsense  to  pre- 
tend that  nobody  is  at  home.  The  hour 


-\nd  yet  there  is  one  book  that  does 
arreal  to  you.  It  is  Whittier’s  "Snow- 
bound.’’ This  and  some  sliort  stories 
by  Miss  Alice  Brown  are  red  with  New 
England  Idoed,  thaugh  red  in  i'his  con- 
nection is  too  strong  a word,  as  out- 
s’ders,  foreigners  the  other  aide  of  the 
Pludson  River  might  say.  Y’ou  marvel 
again  at  the  Flemish  det.iil  of  Whit- 
tier; you  feel  his  deep  and  broad  hu- 
manity; you  would  not  swap  “Sno'.v- 
bound”  for  all  his  political  versified 
tracts.  And  then  you  dream  of  your 
early  days  in  tho  country,  the  snow 
storms  such  as  Whlllier  described;  of 
hew  Ed.  Damon  used  to  stand  on  the 
corner  and  fire  snow  balls  with  fatal 
accuracy  and  rifle-.speed ; of  tlie  snow- 
rran  that  you  made  with  the  Halls, 
tho  Lymans,  and  Frank  Edwards.  Anl 
you  hear  as  from  a great  distance  th> 
voice  of  your  mother:  “Where  have 
you  been,  child?  You  aro  soaking 
wet.” 

THEODORE  BIARD,  • 


An  Engiisli,  S:'alon-Bari‘one,  Made 
His  First  Appearance  in  Thi 
Country  at  a Concert  Yesterday 
A'ternooa  in  St  iiert  Hall. 


Mr.  Byard,  assisted  by  Mr.  Schroe- 
der,  'cellist,  and  Jlr.  Proctor,  p’.anist, 
gave  a c<ncert  yesterday  iifternoon. 
3s  reasonable.  You  groan  and  admit  / The  program  was  as  follows; 
him.  He  clambers  up  the  stairs,  shakes 


himself  like  a Newfoundland  dog;  his 


from  Peoria,  or  Meriden,  or  East  Put-  jface  .glows  with  exposure  and  exercise; 


ney,  it  is  from  London. 


Pierre  Loti’s  new  play  “Judith  Renau- 
din,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Thea- 
tre Antoine,  Paris,  Nov.  3,  Is  based  on 
an  Incident  in  Loti's  own  family  his- 
tory. The  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  finds  it  as  dull  as  most 
family  histories:  "The  heroine,  who 
was  Loti’s  great-great-great-aunt  or 
grandmother — It  is  not  clear  which— is 
a charming  girl  belonging  to  a Breton 
Huguenot  family,  and  she  falls  in  love 
with  a Catholic  Captain  of  Dragoons 
just  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  her  parents  and  other  relations, 
’or  the  dragoon  Captain  is  intrusted 
irith  the  task  of  suppressing  the  Hugue. 
lOt  movement  in  the  village  where  she 
1 ves.  Of  course,  he  does  not  do  this. 
He  flings  up  his  commission,  and  sells 
his  ancestral  estate  and  departs  with 
Judith  and  other  juvenile  members  of 
the  Renaudin  family  to  Holland,  but  j 
only  In  the  fifth  act;  and  there  are  I 
numerous  complications  which  take  j 
place  beforehand.  Judith  has  another  ! 
lover,  a Protestant,  whose  hand  she  de- 
clines, causing  him  for  a tlmg  (but  only 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  act)  to  abjure 
his  faith.  Then  she  has  a blind  grand- 
mother whose  rapacity  toward  the 
tenants  on  the  Renaudin  estate  is  the 
feature  of  the  third  act.  and  an  old 
father  who  is  continually  losing  his 
temper,  but  ultimately  does  nothing  in 
particular  except  see  his  children  off  to 
the  Ho  land  boat,  and  remain  in  France. 
A cur§,  played  with  admirable  skill  by 
M.  Antoine,  is  continually  sacrificing 
his  theological  principles  to  his  personal 
! affection  for  the  Renaudin  family— 
j v,rhich  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  unlikely, 

I and  three  shrieking  children  make  an 
I occasional  Intermezzo  of  juvenile 
I loquacity  which  Is  unpleasant  in  the 
I extreme.  The  whole  story  really 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all.” 


he  is  brutally  strong:  he  laughs  coarse- 
Py.  "You  didn’t  expect  me,  did  yon? 
Ha,  ha.  ha,  ha!  It  would  take  more 
p.han  this  to  keep  me  away  from  you 
tind  Mrs.  Smithers.  I’m  no  fair-weather 
friend.  Ha,  ha!”  -Ynd  tlien  he  begins 
Ithe  drilling  process,  beginning  with  a 
lecture  on  Mr.  Zangwill. 

Even  if  the  bore  has  no  arctics  and  j| 
your  electric  bell  is  not  molested 
Ifluring  the  day,  there  is  by  5 | 
O’clock  in  the  afternoon  a fear-  j 
some  bore  in  the  flat;  this  bore  ;| 


.Salvator  Kosa 
Horn 


Fir.st  movement  of  Sonata  for  Piano  and 

'Cello,  in  nia.1or r.ubinsteui 

Songs ; 

•noia  Epals” I-Ully 

■'.star  Vicino” 

"Cherry  Rii’c” 

Piano  Solos; 

I’rcludc Rachmaninoff 

Ktude,  Op.  No.  Z — Chupin 

Waltz  in  A ma.iur Moszkowski 

Songs : 

".M.-iiiP" Franz 

■ Ms  hat  (lie  Itose  sich  bcklagt” Franz 

"Kin  Ton” C.-irnehu.s 

•■.\m  Vfer  des  Flusses  des  Mauzanares  . 

.ian.sen 

Sonata  for  'Cello Locatr-lli 

Songs; 

"T,p  S»rr-t'' Gabriel  F.nurS 

, I "Ueconlre"  GabriPl  Faurd 

ps  you,  yourself.  You  have  smoked  II  .-pe  souvir-ns-tu”. 

too  much.  Your  luncheon  was  too  11 

|heavy.  You  feel  the  want  of  exer- 
cise. You  have  not  had  the  courage  to  j 
find  out  whether  the  newspapers  came  11 
[from  New  York.  Although  you  are  not  j 
pious  in  tho  objectionable  sense,  that  j, 
queer  inherited  New  England  con-  }j 
science  pricks  you  if  you  arran.ge  the  i 
Cards  for  solitaire.  You  have  talked  { 
with  your  wifa  until  you  are  convinced  ' 

(that  you  have  little  In.  common  and 
that  she  does  not  appreciate  fully  your 
great  ability.  The  children  are  noisy  , 
land  fretful. 


-'Vmf 


. i. 


.s-p 


ITct,  baplj'.  in  soinp  lull  of  life. 

Feme  Truce  of  God  which  breaks  its  strife, 
Tbe  wm-ldling's  eye.s  shall  gather  dew, 
Ifreaming  in  throngful  city  ways 
Of  winter  joys  his  boyliood  knew. 


Y'ou  read  somewhere  within  a few 
|days  of  "the  liappy  mania  of  the  col- 
lector.” You  yourself  have  a laste  for 
books  and  you  have  Indulged  it  im- 
prudent ly.  You  look  at  your  shelves; 

'you  run  your  hand  over  the  backs  of 
the  bound  and  the  unbound;  you  puli 
,down  one  volume  after  another— from 
"Marco  Paul  at  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory,” v/hich  you  have  Ic.spt  because 
your  mother  wrote  her  name  in  it  when 
'she  gave  it  to  you  nearly  40  years  ago, 
to  "Geneanthropeia,”  by  J.  B.  Slnibal- 
dus,  the  better  edition,  Rome,  lil42,  a 
Ibook  that  you  can’t  rec-d,  and  perh.ap.s 
it  Is  just  as  well  in  this  instance  that 
you  liave  forgotten  your  Latin.  For 
Isome  reason  or  other  you  cannot  fix 
your  mind  on  anything.  Strindberg's 

“Infenio”  seems  a tiresome  pose;  Tol-  I 
stoi’s  inquiry  into  art  makes  ycu  wish 
to  feel  of  his  bumps’,  Marcel  Schwob 
uses  many  words  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand; you  are  unable  to  laugh 
either  at  or  with  Dooley;  the  older 

men  tire  you:  you  wonder  whether.,  ,,xc,.iient  musu-;  ;ny  siiuu..i  iuv.iv 
Hazlift  could  now  get  a job  as  either  I j,  po,-  ihcins.  Ives  not  .ludm;  it  by 

IMr.  Proctors  iterformnnce.  He  was 


dramatic  critic  or  literary  critic  in  l ; 
Boston;  Thsekens  and  Dlckeray  are  as  j 
indifferent  to  you  as  Thickens  and 
Dackeray.  You  realize  that  you  paid  ' 
too  much  for  that  hook  by  Peignot  on  I 
Playing  Cards:  you  wond.rr  why  yo'i 
Eibscribed  to  the  Tudor  Translations; 


_ ’ A 

dlar.  on  the  , Ih.;/  •-•”v  .(■  ■ 

thi-  aiidi ’nev  in  .’i  ■ i r n.iteiiv;  j sa- 
nesr  ;,nrl  Englisa  r'  .li.:.  ,’vir.  Tr.' !. 
v.’;i.s  the  Marqui f'li’.  ■Vn:'  .- 

the  Fairfax,  Mr.  Chari.-.:  Imnhy  ile:  : 
nuuh-wronged  iiropriti..;  oi  ih<  Te.i 
llnuse  of  ’l'(  n Thous  iiid  J .o. 

.\lcxia  r.io’slan  was  the  Fro  lel;  ;flrl--i 
and,  by  ih-  way.  where  do  the  ’’FreiK-; 
.girls”  in  musical  comedle.-i  obieb.  their 
rich,  fruity  Alsatian  accent?  Now  all 
the  cimediaiv.  played  well  b.geth  end 
tho  chorus  was  .‘ffoctlvc,  but  it  i '.nly 
Just  to  say  that  the  chief  inio-n-si  m 
the  play,  ou’.slde  of  the  prat  o'  .nnsi--, 
was  the  performance  of  the  t'.vo  lo:  .-ing 
n.'irts;  t'nal  ;f  .Mimosa  by  Mir  iiCrn 
Royton,  and  that  of  Mollie  Seamoro  by 
Mi“s  .Minnie  Ashley. 

Miss  Royton  .Tang  the  part  disercs’:- 
'y  and  effectively;  without  any  preten- 
‘ious  airs;  without  daw  i.inrr  or  -,ru.i- 
acing.  H.mdsome.  graceful,  ’ith  a. 
oronounced  toucii  of  Indlvldua'lty,  sh.- 
, .vas  ihrougho-ut  tlie  piay  a most  p!.-a  ;- 
! lug  lipparition.  And  for  once  the  de- 
manded repetitions  of  “The  Jewel  o 
I Asia’’  were  not  horesome. 

And  pray  what  is  to  be  said  about 
Mifs  Mlnnlo  Ashl.  ;■■?  Her  face  is  her 
! fertune,  for  slie  1ms  the  irregular  ly 
cf  feature  that  called  forth  tlie  loud-'-.st 
praise  from  Lord  C.ncon  dlscoursmg 
gravely  on  beauty.  What  roguish  play 
( f feature!  What  lightness  of  step! 
She  look  no  foolish  liberties,  so  dear 
to  many  soubrettes.  There  was  no 
need  of  them,  for  the  audience  was 
conquered  by  her  first  glance,  by  tin 
first  sight  of  her  twinkling  feel.  Her 
voice  is  in  harmony  with  her  bthe 
form  and  mental  agility.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  she  really  tried  to  sing  more  ar- 
tistically: for  now  the  simTdc  chirm 
of  her  voice  and  her  deliciously  district 
, and  piquant  enunciation  are  in  dlrcet 
keeping  with  her  arch  gestures  and 
coqiie  tish  nose  and  eyes.  She  is  an 
admirable  foil  to  ’uliss  Royton,  ■who 
kr  ows  th.e  value  of  repose  and  is  se- 
d’lctlve  when  quiet  or  in  motion.  Biir 
the  animation  of  Miss  Ashley  i.s  nr  ver 
nervous  or  self-conscious.  It  never  Ir- 
litalos.  Seeing  her,  you  Icng  to  see 
her  all  the  time,  and  the  eulogies  of 
Wun-Hi  and  the  Marquis  Imari  veem 
inadequate  and  etude.  Seldom  doe.s 
anj-  operetta  company  bring  to  Boston 
two  women  that  are  each,  in  totally 
different  fasliion,  so  irres'stib'e.  And 
if  you  are  haun'ed  after  the  perfcni- 
anee  by  the  sensacus  swing  of  "The 
Jp’vel  of  Asia,”  you  also  hum  Mollie 
Seamore's  “Parrot  Song,”  and  see  her 
in  the  cart  singing  that  characteristic 
duet  with  Fairfax;  or  dancing  most 
gracefully,  exulting  in  her  girlish 
beauty. 

! They  that  go  clown  to  the  sea  in  shirs,  that 
ido  husiiie.ss  In  great  waters;  these  see  the 
j works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the 
deep.  For  He  ccmmandetli  and  raiseth  the 
.stormy  wind,  -vchich  llfteth  up  the  v aves  j 
1 thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they 
' go  down  again  to  the  depths:  their  soul  1h 
melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  t.)  and  ] 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a drunken  man,  and  are  j 
at  their  wit’s  end.  1 


.Godard  ■ 

"'J'o  j 

The  tickets  announced  Mr.  Theodore  j 
Byard  ‘ the  great  English  bari'tonc.”  '■ 
i\Ir.  Eiyard,  I tim  s'.u'e,  did  not  insist  on 
this  ndverti.semenl. ' and  he  may  well 
pray  to  be  deliverv!  from  such  enthusi- 
asm of  misguided  friend.s. 

Mr,  Bvird  is  not  ’’great’  in  any 
sense  of  the  woni;  he  is  net  great  oy 
actual  d.’Pd  or  foreign  reputation.  He. 
is  a pai’lor  singer  who  undoubtedly 
will  give  pleasure  t»i  a friendly  aiuU- 
eiK-e,  like  the  audience  of  yesterday. 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  examine  his 
claims  too  minutely.  His  -voice  is  nat- 
i-raliy  agreeable,  although  it  is  not  un- 
common in  quality  or  range.  Tlie  low- 
er tones  am  throaty,  and  tlie  uppir 
tones  are  not  always  under  control. 
Hi.s  voice-,  in  other  words,  is  not  yet 
lirmly  “po'ied.”  He  kiiow.s  the  meaning 
of  legato,  ho  often  phrases  prettily  and 
with  ♦T'Uf'icnl  nriU£.rs‘‘a.nci3ng‘,  and  in 
“l’!;n  'i’oii,”M.y  i;->inellus,  and  Jensen  s 
“Am  Ffer"  ho  gained  true  effects  legi'.-  ; 
imalely.  On  the  othc  r hand  he  has  ac-  ; 
quired  a tremolo  that  was  almost  al-  ; 
wavs  in  evidence  yestc-'rday,  jind  in  - 
Lully’s  “Bois  6pais,”  the  beautilul  «ir  , 
tor  counter-lsnor  in  “Amadis.  was 
absclu’lelv  atrocious.  He  also  has  an 
' . 1 .v4?  oroatll 


i No  doubt  there  was  as  much  heroism  • 
I displaved  along  the  coast  as  at  San-  , 
j tiago  or  at  Manila.  Nor  was  there  the 
animal  passion  of  man  fighting  man. 
The  sailor  and  the  life-saver  fought 
' against  wind  and  wave,  crueler.  more 
relentless  foes.  The  trumpet  of  the 
winds  cliilied,  not  fired  tho  blood. 


(' 


i jnpleasant  habit  of  taking  his  oroatli 
.-^o  that  you  litur  his  "windy  .susplra- 
tions”  even  af  the  very  back  of  the 
hail.  He  sans  in  a niaiily,  unatfected 

'^'sclirocder  was  not  at  his  best 
.-xcept  in  -he  sl'JW  movement  of  the 
sonata  by  Locatelie.  He  wa.s  hanui- 
■ capped  seriously  by  Mr.  Prcc.or,  who 
was  especially  dry  and  slovenly  m the 
I sonata  hv  l-Iubiuslein.  In  th-i  accom- 
I renimeut'’;  of  the  scibgs  by  Jensen  and 
I ilornelius,  Mr.  Proctor  played  with 
1 true  beaut V of  tone  and  witli  sympath). 

1 I cannot  understand  how  he  made  such 
I a mess  of  the  solo  pieces.  I assure  the 
vovng  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  hear.l 
! 'p.ach'manicfrs  I’relude  that  it  is  really 
exci'llent  music;  they  should  look  at 


A raging  storm  that  chooses  Satur- 
day night  for  its  extreme  violence  Is 
riot  without  sweet  uses.  The  suspen- 
sion of  city  Sunday  routinex^s  a good 

thing.  There  is  at  last  a quiet  day,  and '|  and  you  make  up  your  mind  to  cart  i 
even  the  most  nervous  Nev/  Englander  j the  greater  part  of  your  library,  to  the  | 

|for  a few  hours  puts  all  thought  of  the  j auction-room  as  roon  as  the  streets 

“debasing  European  Sunday”  out  of  I are  clear.  Everything  is  insured;  and 

Siis  mind.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  f you  would  almost  welcome  a fire-  You  [ 
tho  restless  business  man  to  become  , remember  the  line  of  Walt  WliRraan 

acquainted  with  his  family,  to  ob.serve  , atcut  the  animals:  "Not  one  t f them  ! again  last  ^ ..  conductor 

caref^y  his  wife,  and  examine  her,  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  owning 


lus’^v  in  the  f’hopin  etude-  I urge  liini 
to  practise  the  waltz  by  MoszkJ  A'.ski ; 
ii.  sbonld  learn  accurately  the  note:’, 
and  tlien  consider  tlie  fact  tliu''  in  a 
iviiltz  the  third  h-cat  is  after  all  of  surne 
ihvlhmic  value  No,  Mr.  Pr'etcr  s 
nci'frUTiuii'ce.  technically,  rhythmically, 
anti  musically,  was  extremely  au»-alcur- 

Philip  Hale. 
Jo 


..yw  ^ t 

' TREI\/I0'  T ■'■H- -"Top. 

The  ever  delightful  "Gei.sha”  appeared 
evening  at  the  Tremont  Tho- 


R.  writes:  "I  am  in  a crowdel 
street-car.  I have  no  seat.  The  con- 
ductor forgets  to  take  my  fare,  or  over- 
looks me.  Now,  is  it  niy  duty  to  re- 
mind him  that  I have  not  paid,  to  give 
him  five  cents  before  I leave?” 

Wc  should  not  hesitate  to  evade  pay- 
ment in  tliis  manner  whenever  it  is 
possible.  The  conductor  does  not  suf- 
fer. for  he  has  not  rung  in  your  fare, 
and  is  not  responsible  for  you  to  the 
com.pany  that  employs  him.  The  com- 
pany lias  not  provided  you  with  a seat; 
indeed,  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
vou  made  yc-ur  way  to  an  idle  si  rap. 
Think  of  how  many  times  you  have 
suffered  extreme  discomfort  and  been 
obliged  to  pay  your  fare. 

Do  not  betray  yourself  to  the  con- 
ductor by  any  anxiety  in  facial  ex- 
pression. We  have  found  It  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  hold  a five-cent  piece  hid- 
den in  one  hand.  This  gives  you  a 
composure  that  baffles  scrutiny. 
There  you  ore,  re.ady  to  pay.  If  the 
conductor  does  not  ask  you  for  the 
fare  why  should  you  remind  him  of 
his  oversight,  why  should  ycu  be  os- 
tentatiously honest-eapecially  when 
' you  have  not  received  a full  quid  pro 
quo? 

"Quiti"  in  VZngUsh  means  a sovereign, 
and  in  old  New  York  slang  five  dol- 
lars and  ’’quids”  means  money  gener- 
ally! Yhe  French  use  the  form 
' nuibus”  in  the  same  meaning.  Why? 
Nisard  suggests  the  base  Latin 
••nuittus,”  free  from  debt;  or  cuignus 
or  cudius,  the  metal  that  is  stamped 

at  the  mint;  but  he  prefers  to  find  it 
synonymous  with  “de  quoy”— or  as  we 
say,  tlie  ’’where-vith-ali.” 

”Do  you  liave  matins  in  your  church? 

"No,  we  prefer  linoleum.” 

Dean  Plgou  tells  of  a woman  who 
asked  him  to  read  at  her  bedside  "that 
bekutifui  lesson  • there  was  sum- 

mat  about  greaves  in  it.”  The  Dean 
read  her  First  Samuel,  xvi’.  “She  l;s- 


I ^ 


And  here  will  be  a real!zi\tlon  of 

♦ 


Tennyson’s  ■•Dream  of  "Fair  Women.” 

ea\es  of  brass  upon  his  legs.'  1 
*e  raised  her  hands  in  ecstas.v,  i 
• Id:  -Ah,  them  grtaves!  them  ! 


iful  greaves! 


hllo  O’Rourke  lyas  making  his 
iement  Corbett  and  Sharkey  growled  ' 
d snarled  at  each  other."  Why  didn’t  t 
>ne  of  them  bite  the  other  in  the  leg  i 
or  nose?  * 1 

I 


‘’The  most  intere.sting  book  announced 
for  December  Is  Thomas  Hardy’s  ’Wes- 
I sex  Poems’.’’ 

j e doubt  whether  any  one  of  them 
. will  equal  or  approach  the  epic  grandeur 
I Of  the  pro.se-poem,  ’’Kgdon  Heath” 
1 the  first  chapter  of  ’’The  Return  of  the 
Native.” 

I They  say  that  Diza  I.ehm.inn  will 
come  over  here  to  conduct  her  ”In  a 
Persian  Garden.”  She  believes 
I Candide  that  the  best  thin, 

I to  cultivate  your  garden. 


in 


with 
life  is 


A St  Douis  man  has  a Mansfield  room 
stuffed  with  eurlos  associated  with  the 
playactor:  photographs,  costumes,  prop- 
erties, play-bills,  memorabilia  of  ail 
kinds.  What  a pity  that  he  has  not  all 
of  Mr.  Mansfield’s  speeches,  critical, 
abusive,  pathetic,  self-laudatory,  pho- 
uographed  and  on  tap. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  Germans  who 
I condescend  to  live  in  New  England  to 
I deride  bitterly  the  ’’Puritanism”  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  towns.  Wo  invite  their 
respectful  attention  to  the  police  regu- 
lations in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  Af- 
cohdlng  to  Mr.  Edward  Breck.  the  en- 
, tej-tainlng  and  accurate  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
I^unswlok  not  only  public,  but  private 
emertalnmcnts.  balls,  parties,  must  stop 
afi  12  o’clock  Saturdasr  nights.  On  Sun- 
days there  must  be  no  concerts,  theatri- 
cal shows,  races,  games,  bowling  or 
slAooting  matches,  sleigh  riding  pleasure, 
tJor  even  fishing. 

I Dr.  George  Cerlo  of ' Manhattan,  ‘ 

I swearing  before  a commission  thafs 
/ Mrs.  Wllmerdlng  was  insane,  gave  as 
a proof  that  she  sang  ’’idiotic  songs.” 
And  howabout  the  mental  condition  of 
the  men  and  women  in  comic  opera  and 
farce-comedy? 


Ah,  the  dear.  Innocent,  spotless  child- 
ren! The  manager  of  the  Karl  Theatre 
engaged  some  little  girls  of  a Primary 
School  to-  take  the  parts  of  the  angels  ' 
and  the  souls  of  children  in  a perform-  | 
.an_’c  of  Andersen’s  ’’Blonde  Kathrcin.”  ■ 
We  give  the  story  as  told  by  a Vien- 
nese cerrespondent  of  a London  jour-  I 
nal:  ’ Enters  from  the  outer  door  a I 

small  girl  with  a school  satchel  in  her 
hand,  who  stands  shyi.v  peeping  into 
the  director’s  office.  ’Well,  little  one,  i 
what  can  we  do  for  >ou?’  asks  an  j 
attendant.  The  small  intruder:  ’It  isn’t  | 
for  me:  I was  sent  by  Bertha  Steiner  ' 
and  Hermine  Grazl,  who  are  in  my 
class.’  ’Well,  and  what  do  the  Steiner 
and  the  other  one  want?’  ’If  you  please  i 
they  are  standing  in  the  street  below, 
and  daren’t  come  tip.’  ’Yes.  and  why 
not?’  'If  you  please  they  won’t  play 
the  part  of  the  Second  Child  Spirit  and 
Third  Child  Spirit  any  longer.  They 
both  want  to  be  First  Child  Spirit, 
and  if  not  they  won’t  come  any  more.’ 
Bv  this  sin  fell  the  angels,  but  Ander- 
sen’s angels  seem  to  begin  early.” 


Bring  m<*  the  works  of  V.  Sanlou, 
Bring  me  works  of  E.  Augler. 
Bring  me  the  paste  and  scissors,  too, 
I am  the  man  to  write  a play. 


We  spoke  of  Tesla  yesterday.  Mr. 
Sims— Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  also  spoke  of  him 
)at>>ly— and  with  shuddering  awe.  ”It  is 
a gruesome  idea  that  a gentleman  can 
sit  In  his  back  parlor  in  New  York, 
smoke  his  pipe,  and  destroy  the  whole 
v-orld.  That  Is  the  sort  of  gentleman 
who  ought  not  to  be  loft  too  much 
alone  to  get  melancholy  or  morbid.  He 
ought  to  be  kept  as  cheerful  as  possi- 
ble, and  every  care  ought  to  be  taken 
with  his  diet  and  his  health  generally. 
What  that  man  could  do  In  a moment 
or  nervous  irritability  or  dyspeptic 
malice  R absolutely  paralyzes  one  to 
think.” 


’’Emma  Calv5  is  a profound  believer 
in  palmistry.”  And  she  insists  that  her 
palm  shall  be  crossed  with  go’d,  not 
s'lver. 


You  may  have  read  of  an  oldish  man 
of  distinguished  appearance  and  scru- 
pulously ordered  dress  who  turns  up. 
without  invitation,  at  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  dinners.  Perhaps  he 
Is  a brother  of  the  most  respectable 
person  who  some  years  ago  enjoyed 
the  practice  of  attending  funerals  of 
prominent  men  and  sitting  in  a pew 
reserved  for  the  Immediate  relatives. 
His  last  appearance  in  this  character 
was  at  St.  Thomas’s.  (We  forget  the. 
i.ame  of  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
ceffin.)  The  uninvited  mourner  behaved 
with  great  decorum,  and  even  those 
who  were  wondering  what  he  was  doing 
in  that  particular  pew  felt  honored  by 
his  presence.  But  when  the  olflclatlng 
clergyman  read  from  the  lesson,  ’’For 
as  In  Adam  all  die,  even  so  In  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,”  the  unknown 
mourner  arose  and  said  In  a firm, 
metallic  voice,  ’’Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  that.”  and  then  stalked  solemnly 
to  the  door. 


I 


J 


There  arc  titles  that  are  worth  dying 
for.  We  have  always  envied  the  ruler 
of  Swat,  certain  rajahs,  the  Mad  Mul- 
lah, more  than  Mr.  Sousa,  the  March 
King  or  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 
And  would  you  have  ’’The  Turquoise 
King  of  the  Jarillas”  die  peacefully  in 
his  bed  like  any  Mr.  Higgins?  A man 
with  such  a title  -should  meet  an  un- 
usual death.  We  regret  only  for  the 
sake  of  romanticism  that  he  was  shot 
t\  hlle  eating  breakfast. 

Did  ’’The  Turquoise  King  of  the  Ja- 
rillas” wear  his  favorite  jewel- in  a ring, 
and  did  It  give  him  no  omen  of  ap- 
, preaching  death?  The  Sleur  de  Tellgny, 
going  with  1200  men  against  Nantes, 
stopped  his  expedition  because  the 
stone  of  his  ring  fell  from  the  setting. 


Everything  comes  to  a head — especial- 
ly a late  supper. 

What  Kliiglake  said  of  the  Tsar  Nich- 
olas of  l>i33  and  18-10  is  true  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  of  today:  ’’Just  as  the 
love  of  killing  game  generates  a sin- 
cere wish  to  preserve  it,  so  the  very 
fact  that  the  Tsar  looked  unon  Turkey  ' 
as  eventual  booty,  made  him  anxiou.';  ' 
to  protect  it  from  every  other  kind  of  I 
danger.”  j 

Some  English  scientific  sharps  look 
askew  at  Tesla  and  his  scheme  to  use 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to 
transmit  power.  The  Electrical  "Review 
points  cut  that  the  altitude  which  thc- 
orcticallv  would  give  the  proper  degree  ; 
of  rareticatiou  is  something  like  3-J  . 
mlb-s.  and  that  Prof.  Trowbridge’s  ex- 
perlments  with  electric  sparks  omy  gave 
a sparking  distance  of  four  feet  for  a 
pressure  cf  1.200.000  volts.  As  Tesla  dobs  , 
not  contemplate  sending  his  ballo<ins  , 
up  3"  miles,  it  stands  to  reason  Chat  ; 
his  currents  will  find  their  path  of 
easiest  resistance  upwards,  and  then 
I will  have  to  be  deflected  down  again, 
which  does  not  sound  probable.  ’’But 
I the  weakest  sign  about  the  whole 
scheme.”  says  another  objector,  ”ls 
1 that  certain  New  York  io'jrnalists  have 
boomed  it  as  a marvelous  method  of 
destroying  all  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world.  We  know  those  schemes, 
j They  are  generally  attributed  to  Edi- 
son.” 

JU.  t I . I ^ 

* of  all  the  shrunk  Dei-einber 

Cowled  for  age,  in  ashen  gray; 

Fading  like  a fading  ember. 

Last  of  all  the  shrunk  December. 

Him  regarding,  men  remember 
Life  and  Joy  must  pa.ss  away. 


The  tlTought  of  titles  reminds  us  that 
Mr.  Francis  de  Pressens6  loses  more 
than  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  his  honorable  conduct  in  the 
Dreyfus  case.  The  wearers  of  this  dec- 
oration receive  also  a stipend:  holders  of 
grand  crosses  receive  each  about  $600  a 
iVear,  the  grand  olficers  $400.  the  com- 
manders $200,  the  officers  $100,  and  the 
'chevaliers  $30.  Since  there  are  35  grand 
.crosses.  172  grand  officers.  812  com- 
manders. 3964  officers  and  2o,322  cheva- 
liers. the  Le.gioii  of  Honor  costs  France 
iVearly  over  $1,800,000.  Military  medals 
in  France  are  accompanied  with  an  an- 
|>iual  payment,  and  over  51,000  wearers 
cost  the  Government  over  $1,000,000  each 
lyear. 


Some  deep  thinker  In  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Handels  und  Boersenber- 
jlcht  claims  that  In  two  or  three  years 
It  will  be  possible  to  reach  the  Equator 
from  London  or  Vienna  In  ten  days. 
Perhaps  then  people  will  speak  still 
more  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator. 


room  below-.  Again  you  explore  the 

J back  regions.  You  come  back,  bringing 
a couple  of  bowls.  And  then  you  re- 
member that  this  apartment  house 
known  by  a snobbish  and  absurd  Eng- 
lish title  is  only  a year  old.  and  was 
-sold  for  a high  price.  You  have  become 
accu.stomed  to  settling  of  floors,  shrink- 

I ing  of  doers,  crack.<  in  walls,  sticking 
of  windows,  irregular  behavior  of 
faucets,  leaks  in  gas  fixtures,  obstinacy 
of  chimneys.  You  now  know  that  the 
roofer  did  not  do  his  duty,  and  that 
you,  paying  your  rent  regularly,  suffer 
from  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  pro- 
moters and  contractors,  and  the  care- 
lessness or  inefficiency  or  indifference 
of  workmen.  And  you  sigh  for  the 
days  when  workmen  were  skillful. 
American  born.  Jealous  of  thc-lr  reputa- 
*lon.  The  big  houses  In  the  now  de- 
spised South  End.  abandoned  by  ihelr 
original  owners,  were  at  least  solidb' 
built. 


There  is  a banij  of  ruffians  In  Birm- 
ingham, England,  that  rfmst  surely  ap- 
peal to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
Known  as  the  ’’peaky  perlshers” — tho.v 
wear  bell-bottomed  trousers,  small 
peaked  caps,  close-cropped  hair,  and  a 
curl  that  Is  described  as  fantastic.  We 
w'elcome  th^s  return  to  distinction  In 
dress,  and  would  fain  see  a like  return 
in  this  city.  Not  only  should  burglars, 
sneak  thieves,  milk  can  lifters,  bunco 
steerei^  wear  an  appropriate  costume, 
but  the  professions  and  callings  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  promot-sr  to  the  lec- 
turer, should  be  thus  distinguished  out- 
wardly. Awkward  mistakes  would  thus 
be  impossible,  and  business  would  be 
facilitated. 


The  bell  rang  again  many  times  th»t  after- 
noon. and  every  time  I went  through  agonies 
of  indecision  In  the  choice  of  an  expression. 
Each  time  my  calculations  were  upset.  When 
I frowned  and  w-as  haughty,  it  w-as  our  new 
acquaintance  in  the  basement,  on  whom  I 
particularly  -wish  to  make  a favorable  Im- 
pression. I succeeded  only  In  producing  a 
distinctly  unfavorable  one.  When  I smiled 
and  was  bland,  then  I opened  the  door  to  our 
grocer’s  boy.  who  Is  a thousand  limes  more 
cheeky  than  all  the  rag-and-bottle  men  rolled 
Into  one.  You  cannot  keep  our  grocer’s  boy 
at  too  groat  a distance.  With  a painful 
wrench  I turned  oft  the  smile,  and  bec  ame  as 
awful  as  was  possible  In  the  time.  But 
dignity  thrown  on  In  haste  sits  but  awk- 
wardly, and  the  grocer’s  boy  was  not  de- 
ceived for  an  instant. 


With  singular  appropriateness  Lillian 
Ru!=sell  ha.s  been  engaged  in  New  York 
the  war-relic  booth  at  the  Fair  of  j 
he  Professional  AVoman’s^  League.  I 


You  sit  at  night,  alone,  and  at  last 
In  quiet  you  give  yourself  up  to  read- 
ing and  contemplation.  Suddenly  you 
hear  drip — drip.  It  must  be  melting 
snow  outside  the  window.  No,  it  is 
npnri-.r  Examination  shows  that  drops 
ra^alllng  on  the  inside  of  the  window, 
on  the  sill.  You  put  a newspaper  on 
the  sill,  and  go  back  to  your  booK.  The 
dripping  now  sounds  like  pistol-prac- 
,tlce.  Little  by  little  you  grow  nervous. 
’’The  paper  will  absorb  the  water,”  you 
think.  Soon  the  overflow  falls  on  the 
floor.  What  are  you  to  do?  The  women 
folks  are  abed.  You  go  out  to  the 
’’china  closet”— o.  Irony  of  flat  ter- 
Hilnology!  A'«u  expljre  the  kit- hen.  You 
find  a long,  dlr^y  cloth.  ’’Just  tne 
'thing!”  You  stretch  it  along  the  sill; 
you  take  down  the  curtains;  you  com- 
pliment yourself  on  your  general  effl- 
'tiency,  and  once  more  take  up  your 
took.  Drip,  drip!  And  again  an  over- 
flow. You  are  on  the  fourth  floor,  right 
under  the  roof.  You  wonder  whether 
the  water  is  ruining  the  celling  of  the 


ACT  II. 

I.MOGE.V.  O love! 

i.\  noisy  war.  The  Prince  appears,  pursued 
by  ids  enemies.  Combat.  The  Princess 
taints.  The  Prince  is  mortally  wounded.) 

.tLMANZOH.  Alas! 

l.MOGEX.  -th,  wl.a;! 

ALMANZOR.  I die! 

I.MOGE.V.  Ah.  me! 

People,  sing,  dance,  and  show  your  misery  I 

r’llORV.S.  Let's  sing,  and  dance,  and  show 
our  misery.  

The  opera  i.s  now  in  full  blast  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  perform- 
ance of  ’’Tannbiiuser”  opened  the  sea- 
sen  at  New  York.  Nov.  29,  and  the 
Times  of  the  next  day  headed  its  ac- 
ccunt  "Society  at  the  Opera.”  The 
four-line  head  spoke  of  ’’the  400,”  allud- 
ed to  ’’magnificent  costumes”  and  "so- 
ciety leaders  In  their  smartest  gowns.” 
There  was  over  a column  of  ’’sassiety 
swash”:  how  the  Earl  of  Strafford 

shaved  carefully  before  he  went  with 
Mrs.  Colgate  and  how  he  created  a 
"mild,”  not  ’’wild”  sensation;  -how  Mrs. 
Jehn  Jacob  Astor’s  cape  was  of  pink  I 
silk,  covered  with  accordion  pleated  ! 
t-hlficn  of  the  same  shade,  and  edged 
with  sable;  how  the  Jewels  of  Miss  : 
iMailon  Fish  In  the  Barney  box— ’’next  | 
to  Mrs.  Astor’s”— were  ’’not  remark-  ; 
able:”  how  there  were  ’’cognoscenti  In 
the  corridors” — where  were  the  police? — ; 
how  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  looked 
•’fairly  well:”  and  how  ’’Mrs.  Ogden 
Mills  wore  net  over  cream  satin,  and 
her  famous  diamond  tiara  and  stom- 
acher.’’ 

The  sitters  in  the  boxes  were  all  num- 
bered and  named,  and  finally  after  .all 
the  subjects  of  real  Interest  had  been, 
discussed,  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson,  j 
ore  of  the  ablest  men  now  writing  about 
music,  a critic  whose  brilliance,  knowl- 
edge. and  justice  would  distinguish  him 
in  London.  Paris,  or  Berlin,  was  al- 
lowed to  discuss  the  performance  of  the 
opera  by  the  men  and  women  on  the 
other  side  of  the  footlights. 

One  of  the  most  famous— probably  the 
mest  famous  tenor  of  Europe,  made  his 
first  appearance  that  night  in  New 
York,  and  yet  there  was  no  allusion  to 
that  fact  in  the  display-head.  To  be 
sure,  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  review  had 
the  audacity  to  say  that  “the  chief 
ii.terest  of  the  evening  centred  in  the 
d^but  of  Ernest  Van  Dyck.”  No,  no, 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  chief  in- 
terest of  that  evening  was  a matter  of 
ccslumes  and  jewels  in  the  boxes. 


Newspaper  men  should  take  a special 
interest  in  Van  Dyck,  for  he  too  has 
been  in  Arcadia.  Ernest  Marie  Hubert 


A'iiu  Dyck,  born  at  Antwerp,  April  2, 
JS61,  -nas  first  educated  by  the  Jesnlts.- 
His  parents,  well-to-do.  wished  him  to 
he  a lawyer  and  he  was  sent  first  to  the 
universities  at  Louvain  and  Brussels. 

Louvain  he  fell  in  with  the  great 
pcet,  Emile  Verhaeren,  and  they  edited 
there  a journal.  La  Semalne.  which  was  ■ 
suppressed  by  the  Faculty  on  account 
of  its  heljicose  and  radical  attitude. 
This  -w-  somewhere  about  1880.  In 
1883  he  went  to  Paris  and  joined  the 
.staff  of  Patrle,  a Bonapartist  rews- 
j aper.  He  left  journalism  to  sing  for 
7,amoureux  that  same  year.  But  be- 
fore that,  he  had  sung  repeatedly  in 
parlors  of  Louvain  and  Brussels.  His 
first  appearance  In  public  was  at  a 
Concert  populaire  at  Brussels,  April  8, 
3SS3,  when  he  made  his  ddbut  with  Rose 
Caron.  She  was  engaged  a few  days  ^ 
afterward  by  the  managers  of  rhe  Mon- 
naie.  Van  Dyck  appeared  on  the  pto-- 
gram  as  ”M.  X.,”  and  he  sang  the  Prize 
song  from  "Die  Melstersinger.”  He  was 
ti.-st  famous  In  opera  at  Bayreuth  as 
Parsifal  in  1888.  He  also  sang  the  part 
there  In  ’89,  '91.  ’92.  In  ’88  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Vienna  Opera. 


A'ou  remember  Jacquet.  the  fl;ite- 
player  who  -went  down  with  the  Bour- 
gogne. It  -was  his  habit  to  visit  friends 
in  Brookline.  Their  neighbors  were  few 
and  at  some  distance,  and  among  them  , 
vas  not  one  musician.  Jacquet,  seated 
on  the  piazza,  would  play  his  flute, 
and  there  was  one  air,  a simple  fune, 
a tune  of  simple  folk,  that  gave  these 
friends  special  delight:  and  he  would 
play  it  again  and  again.  After  the 
sinkin.g  of  the  ship,  these  friends  were 
on  the  piazza,  talking  of  Jacquet,  and 
mourning  him.  The  sun  had  set.  Sud- 
denly they  hoard  that  familiar  air,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  Jacquet  were  -ndth  | 
them.  Was  it  a delusion?  They  -went 
over  the  lawn;  still  they  heard  the 
tune  they  loved.  They  went  to  the 
iicarest  houses.  No,  there  was  no  flute- 
player  there,  and  no  playing  had  been 
heard.  Ag.aln  crossing  tte  lawn,  and 
again  on  the  piazza,  they  heard  that 
itune.  It  Mas  not  one  hysterical  person 
that  heard  It;  there  -were  half  a dozen, 
Ithe  parents  and  the  children.  Finally 
the  music  ceased.  Nor  has  it  sounded 
Eince  that  summer-night. 


The  number  of  young  women  -who 
wear  bicycle  suits  in  foul  weather  Is 
Steadily  increasing  in  this  city.  There 
are  few  men  that  do  not  admire  the 
good  sense  of  the  wearer,  and.  In  nine 
leases  out  of  ten,  the  M-eerer  herself. 
You  will  hear  some  women  protesting 
Rgalnst  their  sensible  sisters:  not  charg- 
jng  them  with  "Immodesty,”  for  that 
charge  is  happily  becoming  stale  and 
ridiculous;  but  saying,  ’’such  suits  are 
not  becoming.”  And  when  you  hear  a 
woman  saying  this  you  instinctively 
dress  her  in  a bicycle  suit,  and  you 
lare  tempted  to  say,  ’’Madam,  you  are 
right.  Don’t  put  one  on.” 


Never  wine  my  glass  shall  fill, 

Marian,  my  Marian: 

1 will  never  smoke  until 
I'm  a centenarian. 

Give  up  Art  and  take  to  trade. 

Never  wear  silk  hat  or  glove. 

All  my  clothes  be  ready-made. 

Sweet;  and  all  to  prove  I love! 

♦ 

At  hat  is  the  matter  with  the  apples? 
We  have  not  seen  one  this  season  that 
W'ould  tempt  Eve.  We  learn  from  Eng- 
land that  apples  there  are  scarce  and 
would  be  dear  were  it  not  for  Import- 
ations; that  cider-making  is  sluggish; 
’’hence  the  chance  that  is  offered  to 
-the  unscrupulous  persons  who  sophisti- 
cate and  fortify  a weak  mixture  of 
apple  Juice  and  water  and  pass  it  off 
on  the  British  public  as  American  el-  i 
der.”  As  some  -wise  man  said,  apples  i 
and  honey  are  crops  never  to  be  de- j 
pended  upon.  ' 

3 . 


; -was  a rash  and  severe  yet  as 

ust  deed  ot  Tamberlaine  that  mightie  T> 

1 and  Comiueroi-  ot  Asia,  when  a 
man  complained  to  him  of  one  of  ® 
ildiers.  that  had  taken  from  her  a uuie 
ke  and  a piece  of  cheese  -aithout  palment, 
caused  the  soMler’s  bellie  to  be  ripped, 
.see  whether  she  had  falsely  accused  him 
no,  and  finding  the  milke  in  his  stomacke. 
judged  him  worthy  of  that  punishment, 
stealing  from  so  poore  a woman. 

;Vc  have  received  the  following  let- 
i-  from  B.  AA’.:  * 

Boston.  1898.  Deo.  1- 
) the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

[ read  with  much  pleasure  your  re- 
arks  about  beating  fares  in  street 
r.s,  with  which  I fully  agree.  I would 
ce  your  advice  about  a recent  Kim- 
ir  experience  of  mine.  The  day  he- 
re Thanksgiving  I went  to  buy  a 
irkey  in  the  market.  There  was  a 
•cat  crowd,  and  I was  put  to  mtich 
scomfort.  besides  -waiting  and  beln.g 
-lable  to  pick  and  choose,  on  account 
; the  pushir.g  and  hustling.  I got  my 
irkey  finally  and  ate  of  it  abundantly. 


tut  it  cnuld  hl^fc  been  d. 

< 1 0,  for  t telt^oorSmoded  nfter  din- 
ner nnd  all  the  evenlns-  Today  I re- 
eeive  my  monthly  bill  from  the  pro- 
; vision  dealer,  and  I find  he  has  omitted 
to  charge  me  with  that  turkey.  Ho 
5 ou  think  under  the  circumstances,  I 
ourht  to  remind  him  of  it,  or  pay  the 
bill  and  say  nothing?  hie  can  well 
afford  to  lo.se  it.  and  it  i.s  not  likely 
he  will  ever  know  anything  about  It 
tinless  I tell  him.  for  you  do  not  know 
my  real  name.  The  young  man  who 
waited  on  me  will  probably  say  noth- 
ing even  if  he  should  recollect  it.  I 
|,  should  hate  to  get  him  intO'  trouble,  for 
he  seems  a nice  joung  fellow,  though 
I must  say  he  is  rather  carele.se,  for 
he  has  frequently  left  items  off  my 
bill.s  before,  little  things  I did  not  con- 
sider worth  mentioning. 

It  is  an  outrage  the  way  these  mar- 
kot  men  fail  to  provide  accommodation 
for  their  patrons,  especially  the  days  1 
before  Thanks,giving  and  Christmas,  j 
when  they  know  there  is  going  to  be  a | 
rush,  and  when  they  are  making  the  j 
most  money,  too.  Ihere  ought  to  be  ' 
.0  law  that  if  a customer  is  not  prompt-  i 
l.v  waited  on,  he  may  take  what  he  j 
wants  and  co.rrv  it  eff  and  not  have  to  j 
pay  for  It. 


This  is  a baffling  question.  Our  New 
Kngland  conscience,  a troubling  thing 
that  has  hindered  our  advancement  to 
high  political  office,  .says:  "You  should 

pay,"  for  you  took  the  turkey  and  you 
ale  it.  The  fact  that  your  digestion 
.suffered  proves  that  the  turkey  wa.s 
real  and  not  designed  merely  for  stage 

U.SP. 

We  were  about  to  refer  you  to  the 
"Offices”  of  Cicero,  popularly  known  in 
Tlome  as  "Old  Siss."  But  in  Book  1., 
Chapter  xlii.,  we  stumbled  on  these  sen- 
tences: "W'e  are  likewise  to  despise  all 
who  retail  from  merchants  goods  for 
[ prompt  sale;  for  they  never  can  suc- 
ceed unles.s  they  lie  most  abominably 
• * * Beast  of  all  are  those  trades 
to  he  approved  that  serve  the  purposes 
of  sensuality,  such  as  (to  speak  after 
Terence)  fishmongers,  butchers,  cook.s. 
jiastry -cooks  and  fishermen:  to  whom 
we  shall  add,  if  you  please,  perfumers, 
dancers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  game- 
i slers.”  This  is  such  a snobbish  speech 
that  we  are  inclined  to  shy  at  any 
opinion  entertained  by  Cicero.  The 
.great  orator  reminds  us  of  certain  rich 
and  exclusive  dwellers  in  the  Back  Bay. 
who  hold  grocerymen,  bakers,  dress- 
maker.s,  and  In  fact  all  liandieraftsmon 
in  such  low  esteem  that  they  disdain 
to  pay  them  after  service  has  been  ren- 
dered. 


You  buried  your  resentment  by  eat- 
ing the  bird.  The  fact  that  you  were 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  market  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  which  is 
by  no  means  parallel  with  the  street 
car  incident.  You  took  the  turkey, 
however  much  you  grumbled,  and  you 
ate  it.  and  you  probably  expected  to  pay 
for  it,  for  we  assume  that  you  are  a 
reasonably  honest  man.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  know  your  income.  If  you 
are  well-to-do,  we  remind  v.nii  of  the 
words  of  Thomas  .Beard,  who  "paine- 
fully  preached  the  Word  of  God”  for 
3f  years  unto  the  Right  Worshiptull 
^Master  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and,  Bur- 
gesses of  the  Towne  of  Huntington, 
in  KngU'.nd,  a.nd  was  the  schoolmas- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell:  “For  if  a poore 
man  that  through  poverty  and  necessity 
cutteth  a purse  or  stcaleth  any  other 
trifle,  be  culpable,  how  much  more  cul- 
pable shall  hee  that  is  rich  be,  that 
usurpeth  the  goods  of  his  neighbour.” 

Now.  if  it  were  a book— some  scarce 
book— that  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
seller  making  out  his  statement,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  "Mum’s  the 
word;”  but  we  are  not  fond  of  turkey; 
our  indifference  dates  back  to  close 
communion  with  our  late  lamented 
friend,  the  Heron  Editor. 

We  hear  the  voice  of  conscience;  "Tell 
the  marketman  and  pay  the  bill."  It  is 
a.  fearful  fate  to  be  haunted  by  a tur- 
key.   

TWO  CONCERTS. 


A Del  giltful  Perfo  manca  of  Fami- 
liar Works  Under  Mr.  Kneisei’s 
Direction  — Mrs.  Szninowska's 
piano  Recital  in  S'e  nert  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  seventh  symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  night,  Mr. 
Kneisel.  conductor,  in  place  of  Mr.  Ger- 
icke,  who  is  now  convalescent,  how- 
, ever,  was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  9,  in  C major Schubert 

SyiTii'honic  Poem,  "L-ancelot  and 

'Ela;ne” MacDowell 

i "Omphale’s  Spinning-wheel” Saini-Saens 

Overture  to  “llenv.muto  Cellini” Berlioz 

H.ipp.v  .‘'hoiikl  be  conductor  and  or- 
I chestra  when  there  is  really  nothing  to 
writ;  about  their  perform.ance  save 


warm  wor.ls  of  pieioo!  Jiurthormore, 
the  voeabtii.u  y nf  pr.,  .;e  iq'as  limited  as 
Ilia:  of  censure  i.s  unlimited.  It  should 
he  enough  to  s.ay  that  the  orchestra  in 
cnse-mble  and  in  sclo  perf.^rmance  was 
at  its  height,  and  that  Mr.  Kneisel  led 
with  marked  appreciation,  discrimina- 
tion and  authority.  The  concert  tested 
so  frequently  the  skill  of  the  first  oboist 
that  1 cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to 
the  remarkable  playing  of  Mr.  Eongy. 
In  the  second  movement  of  the  sym- 
phony his  rhythmic  precision  was  a de- 
light. In  the  brilliant  ironic  jest  of 
Saint-Saens,  the  voice  of  the  mocking 
Omphale  was  well  bred,  and  not  without 
a tinge  of  womanly  tenderness  toward 
the  sulking  Hercules.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Omphale  was  a woman 
of  distinction,  not  a mere  cackling  light- 
o’-love.  Then  in  the  "Cellini”  overture 
—led  with  great  spirit— Mr.  Longy  blew 
his  tune  with  a purity  of  tone  and  a 
beauty  of  phrasing  that  would  repay  a 
journey. 

Of  the  pieces  played,  the  symphonic- 
posm  by  Mr.  MacDowell  is  the  least 
familiar.  It  was  first  produced  here 
early  in  1890  by  Mr.  Nikisch.  To  me 
it  is  not  as  musically  satisfactory  or 
as  of  such  sustained  imagination  as 
the  Indian  Suite  or  the  Suite  that  pre- 
ceded the  latter;  nor  do  I think  it  to 
be  as  poetic  a work  as  the  composer’s 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia.  I find  it  too 
episodic,  and  although  there  are  charm- 
ing passages,  and  although  there  is 
often  the  most  refined  orchestration, 
I find  neither  pronounced  musical  char- 
acter-drawing nor  any  irresistible  and 
haunting  climax.  The  composer  once 
said  to  me  that  he  was  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  orchestration,  and 
that  he  thought  of  rewriting  the  work. 
The  .subject  has  tempted  him  in  vari- 
ous forms.  There  is  the  noble  piano 
sonata  that  bears  the  motto,  "Arthur, 
flower  of  Kings.”  At  one  time  Mr. 
MacDowell  contemplated  seriouqly  an 
opera  with  some  part  of  the  Arthurian 
legepd  for  the  subject.  He  looked  for* 
a libretto;  if  I am  not  mistaken,  he 
sketched  one.  Whether  he  could  find 
material  in  Mr.  Richard  Hovey’s  trilogy 
is  a question  that  admits  of  two  an- 
sw'ers.  I do  not  believe  that  Lancelot, 
Elaine,  Arthur  and  Guinevere  lend 
themselves  easily  to  operatic  purposes. 
Several  composers  have  tried  their 
hand  without  success,  and  Bemberg’s 
flabby  music,  thanks  to  the  interest 
shown  by  Melba,  and  the  composer’s 
pocketbook,  was  produced  in  New 
Y'ork.  A "Lancelot  du  Lac”  will  soon 
be  brought  out  in  Paris. 

.*« 

The  program  of  the  concert  Friday 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  will 
be: 

Symphony  No.  5 Tschaikowsky 

Violin  Concerto Beethoven 

Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger” Wagner 

Mr.  Kneisel  will  conduct.  Mr.  Willy 
Bnrmester,  violinist,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  America. 

Philip  Hale. 

Mme,  Szumowska's  Recital. 

Mrs.  Szumowska  gave  a very  pleasing 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  first  group  of  pieces 
was  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Daquin  (the 
French  organist  who  as'  a boy  played 
before  the  Grand  Monarch).  Rameau 
("La  Foule”)  and  Scarlatti.  Then  she 
played  Brahms’s  Handel  variations  and 
pieces  by  Saint-Saens  (Romance  sans 
paroles  and  "Alceste”  caprice)  and 
Godard,  The  best  group  was  made  up 
of  pieces  by  Kanevtzoff,  Vogrich, 
Tschaikowsky,  Paderewski  and  Rubin- 
stein. 

Mrs.  Szumowska  was  especially  happy 
in  the  old  French  pieces,  Godard’s  "En 
Route.”  and  the  last  group.  She  played 
with  her  usual  delicacy  and  grace;  with 
fine  appreciation  of  phrasing  and  color; 
and  with  tlie  winning  charm  peculiar 
to  herself.  The  least  satisfactory  ex- 
hibition of  her  skill  was  in  Rubinstein’s 
“Valse  Caprice,”  which  was  compara- 
tively without  force. 


The  program  of  the  third  concert  of  I 
the  Kneisel  Quartet,  Monday  evening.  | 
in  Association  Hall,  will  be:  Schu-  j 

mann’s  qrartet  in  F major,  op.  41,  No.  2;  ■ 
Saint-Saens’  caprice  for  flute,  oboe,  ' 
clarinet  and  piano  on  Danish  and  Rus- 
sian airs  (composed  in  1887);  and  Cesar 
Franck’s  quartet  in  D major. 

The  first  performance  of  Franck’s 
quartet  in  Boston  will  be  an  event  of 
rare  musical  interest:  for  by  many  ad- 
mirers of  this  remarkable  musician 
(born  at  Liege,  Dec.  10,  1822,  died  at 
Paris,  Nov.  9,  1890)  this  quartet  is  re- 
garded as  his  greatest  achievement  in 
absolute  music,  greater  even  than  his 
symphony,  which,  alas,  is  still  unknown 
here. 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the 
record  of  performances  of  works  by 
Franck  in  Boston.  His  oraturius, 
“Ruth,”  “Redemption.”  “Les  Beati- 
tudes,” "Rebecca,”  are  unknown  here— 
and  more  is  the  shame.  His  symphonic 
poem,  ”Les  Eolides,”  has  never  been 
played  here,  although  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago. New  Y'brk,  Cincinnati  have  heard 
It.  His  "Djinns,”  symphonic  poem  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  his  “Psyche,”  a 
symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus; 
his  variations  symphoniques  for  piano 
and  orchestra  are  also  unknown.  I do 
not  believe  that  any  of  his  piano  music 
or  that  his  beautiful  ma.ss  for  three 
voices,  organ,  harp  and  ’cello,  has 
been  performed  here.  And  of  course  his 


operas,  "llulda"  .id  " li:-.  lire' 

latter  of  which  s cri-atCfl 

the  part  of  the  her<JTriPI  are  as  remote 
as  though  they  had  boon  wriiten  for 
'Thibet.  At  least  three  or  four  of  his 
superb  organ  pieces  have  been  played 
by  local  organists,  and  Mr.  Guilniant 
played  the  Final  in  B flat  in  a mem- 
orabl-'  'uanner. 

The  first  mention  of  Franck  that  I 
find  on  a concert  program  in  this  city 
was  March  9,  1892,  when  Mr.  Gardner 
Lanison  sang  “L’emir  do  Bengador,” 
which  was  written  at  least  53  years  ago. 

Franck's  sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
was  first  idayed  here  by  Ysaye  and 
Laohaume.  Jan.  12.  1895;  again  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Codman  and  Miss  Stowell  Dec. 

IG.  1897. 

His  piano  trio  Op.  1,  No.  1,  was  played 
at  a Kneisel  Quartet  concert  Jan.  3, 
1898,  when  Mr.  Proctor  was  the  pianist. 

H’s  symphonic  poem,  “Le  Cliasseur 
maudit,’’  was  played  by  Thomas  Or- 
chestra March  26,  1898. 

His  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  was 
played  by  Dachaume.  Y'saye,  Marteau, 
Bendix,  Gerardy,  April  23,  1898. 

The  string  quartet  in  D major  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a concert  of 
the  Socifite  Nationale,  Paris,  April  19, 
1890,  by  Heyraann,  Gibier,  Balbreck,  and 
D.egeois. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  many 
tributes  paid  this  serene  and  lofty  com- 
po.=ition.  Even  the  mocking  Gauthier- 
Villars  forgets  his  wicked  laugh  and 
biting  speech,  and  writes  of  this  quar- 
tet as  though  he  were  on  his  knees  in 
adoration.  I choose  the  desciiption 
given  by  J.  Guy  Ropartz,  the  director 
of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy; 

It  is  only  the  great  artists  who  attain 
higher  and  higher.  From  the  early 
Sonatas  to  the  immortal  latter-day 
quarl'ets,  from  Rienzi  to  Parsifal, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  progres.sed 
toward  the  Divine  Unattainab'e.  We 
have  observed  the  distance  which  di- 
vides the  work  of  Franck’s  20tli  year 
from  his  quintet,  his  sonata,  but  still 
greater  than  these  is  the  qua’tet  for 
two  violins,  tenor  and  violoncello.  It 
is  indeed  the  Master’s  swan  song,  rioit 
in  invention,  dazzling  in  form  and 
fraught  with  a feeling  so  intense  that 
I know  several  who  cannot  hear  it 
without  tears.  And  yet,  after  giving  us 
this  masterpiece,  Franck  was  once 
more  inspired,  and  from  his  very  lieart 
came  his  three  last  organ  pieces,  which 
seem  to  be  the  last  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous man  before  his  entrance  into 
glory. 

But  let  me  revert  to  the  Quartet  and 
briefly  analyze  its  beauties.  The  con- 
struction of  the  first  part  recalls  the 
first  movement  of  rtie  Symphony,  but 
it  is  still  more  massive.  The  Poco  Len- 
to is  a kind  of  introduction  built  up 
upon  a sonorous  phrase  declaimed  by 
the  first  violin,  fortissimo  in  the  trium- 
phant key  of  D major;  this  the  violin- 
cello  takes  up,  but  piano.  First  period 
of  the  Allegro,  the  Poco  Lento,  serves 
as  centre,  reappearing  in  fugal  form, 
the  admirable  writing  serving  but  to 
intensify  the  thought.  Return  of  the 
Allegro  In  the  key  of  G minor,  second 
period  and  conclusion  on  the  Poco  Len- 
to repeated  a third  time  in  the  original 
key.  The  second  part  is  a winged  and 
airy  Scherzo,  a fantastic  dance  of  im- 
material beings. 

Especially  remarkable  is  the  persist- 
ent recurrence  of  F sharp  minor,  for  al- 
though the  passages  of  the  musical  dis- 
course may  tend  more  or  less  away 
from  the  original  key,  yet  they  are  in- 
variably borne  back  again.  Spite  of 
this  there  is  no  suspicion  of  monotony. 

' The  trio  is  full  of  charm  and  poetry. 
Then  the  Scherzo  is  resumed,  closing 
with  a reminiscence  of  the  trio.  The 
Larghetto  is  one  of  Franck’s  su’olimest 
achievements.  It  sprang  from  the  over- 
flowing heart  of  the  master  as  though 
of  set  purpose,  by  its  length,  to  give 
the  lie  to  such  as  pretend  that  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  contemporary 
French  music  Is  brevity  of  idea  and  flip- 
pancy of  motif.  Now  ensues  a second 
theme,  v/ailing,  agonizing,  torn  from 
human  p>ain,  arid  again  the  first  theme 
i.s  repeated  entire.  A oassionate  cry, 
and  again  the  haunting  burden  recurs, 
but  only  Us  first  bars;  soon  it  expands, 

rises  to  the  point  of  passion,  and  dies 
away  in  ecstasy.  Once  more  the  second 
I motif  is  repeateil,  but  now  in  broken 
Ifragment;,  the  tones  sinking  to  pianis-  i 
simo.  And  now  tor  the  finale — the  Alle-  '■ 
,,ro  Mol  to!  The  four  bows  attack  the 
vigorous  theme  in  unison;  the  beginning 
of  the  Lar.glietto— a.gain  the  ih#me  of 
the  Allegro  Molto — snatches  of  the  ^ 

Scherzo — the  theme  of  the  Allegro  Molto 
for  the  tliird  time— that  of  the  Poco 
Lento — and  at  last  the  finale  bursts 
forth!  It  is  as  though  the  musician, 
haunted  Ijy  memories,  had  laid  th'-m 
one  by  one  by  willful  repetition.  Sfill 
when,  after  an  astounding  exposition, 
after  a caressing  snateli  of  melody,  after 
developments  displaying  a marvelous 
facility  of  invention,  the  first  notes  of 
the  Poco  Lento  serving  for  counter- 
point to  the  second  motif  of  the  finale, 
the  artis'  is  once  more  haunted  by  the 
Poco  Lento,  and  this  time  more  per-  , 
sistently  than  ever,  the  divers  motifs  of  : 
the  work  intermingle  until,  triumphant  i 
and  sonorous,  the  Larghetto  hrin.gs  to  a 
close  the  greaest  strin.g  quartei  in  ex- 
istence after  Beethoven’s  later  ones. 


New  operas:  "Die  Queile  von  En- 

Kchir,"  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  music 
by  Frank  Alfano,  Breslau,  Nov.  8.  "The 
first  opera  of  a young  Italian,  who,  al- 
though influenced  strongly  by  Wagner,  | 
Gounod  and  the  new  Italians,  shows  a ' 
respectable  talent  and  an  instinct  for 
the  stage.”  The  libretto  is  said  to  be 
weak.  Good  performance  and  a popular 
success. 

"Armor.”  a music-drama  in  three 
acts,  by  Sylvio  Lazzari,  at  the  German 


'(•■ic  'tri-,  Prague,  Nov7  7.  There  tvas  a 
;4!u  ir  row  between  the  manager  a- 
t'lic  tizi  c.h  Theatre  and  that  of  th 
Oi-rnian  Theatre.  They  made  a contract 
in  lf.94  that  new  French  and  Italian 
op<  ras  rhould  be  produced  first  at  tlu- 
Czech  Theatre,  and  new  German  operfs 
at  the  German.  Mr.  Subert,  manag-;i  ; 
of  the  Czcc;i  Theatre,  prolesfcc  against 
the  first  pro»!uftion  of  “Armcr  ’ at  tin 
German  Theatre;  but  after  a letter 
from  Lazzari,  which  stated  that  al- 
though he  lives  in  Paris  and  is  a natu- 
ralized Frenchman,  he  is  of  Austrian 
birth,  was  a student  at  universities  in 
Municli  and  Vienna,  does  not  know  a 
word  of  Italian,  and  wrote  "Armor”  in 
his  birthplace,  Bozen,  before  la  was 
naturalized,  the  opera  was  allowed  pro 
duction  at  the  German  Theatre. 

"Johann  Huss,”  a historical-musical 
drama  in  four  act;:,  by  Angelo  Tessaro, 

\ Treviso,  Nov.  5.  It  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. The  composer,  a millionaire  of 
Padua,  paid  the  expenses  of  production. 

The  Wage  Earners’  concert  of  tlie 
Cecilia  will  be  Monday  night.  The  sub- 
scription concert  will  be  Wednesday  ' 
night.  The  program  will  include  a i 
chorale  and  a chorus  from  Bach’s  can- 
tata, "Sleepers  Wake,”  a Stabat  Mater 
and  a Te  Deum  by  Verdi,  Brahms’s  ' 
"Song  of  Fate,’’  Mendelssohn’s  “Hear  ] 
My  Prayer,”  and  the  Crusader’s  March  ' 
from  I>iszt’s  “St.  Elizabeth.”  Miss 
Sara  Anderson  of  New  York  will  take  ; 
the  solo  soprano  parts  and  sing  an  aria  , 
from  Tschaikowsky’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

I The  pieces  by  Verdi  were  performed  1 
'for  the  first  time  at  a Conservatory! 
Concert  at  Paris  April  7,  8 of  this  year,  | 
They  are  taken  from  a set  of  four  ! 
The  Stabat  Mater  is  for  a single  chorus  i 
and  orchestra  without  solo  passages.  I 
The  Te  Dtum  is  for  double  chorus  and  | 
orchestra.  The  M6neslrel  said  of  this  i 
Paris  performance:  “The  Stabat  Mater  j 
is  noble  in  style,  with  passages  of 
poignant  pathos — indeed,  you  might  say 
of  dramatic  intensity,  for  the  woik  is 
very  human  in  feeling— as  is  Verdi’s 
Requiem— not  merely  austere  in  purely 
I religious  sentiment.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  Te  Deum  founded  on  the 
liturgic  theme.  The  work  is  broadly 
developed,  intense  in  expression,  of 
powerful  nspiration,  and  full  of  char- 
acter, brilliance  and  grandeur.  It  is 
worthy,  in  a word,  of  the  master  who 
wrote  it.”  The  first  performance  of 
these  works  in  Italy  was  May  26  at 
Turin.  They  were  first  sung  in  Eng- 
land Sept.  14  at  tlie  Gloucester  Festi- 
val, and  in  Germany  at  Cologne  Oct. 
2.5  at  the  first  Glirzenich  concert.  Every- 
where they  have  excited  profound  ad- 
miration and  wonder  at  the  vigor  ai-.  > 
imagination  of  the  composer,  who  is 
now  in  his  86th  year. 


The  Era  (Londo.n)  of  Nov.  19  says: 
Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar,  .=o  favorably 
known  on  the  light  operatic  stage,  has 
now  completely  recovered  fro^m  the  ac- 
cident which  prostrated  her  so  long, 
and  is  about  tor  reappear  on  the  Lon- 
don boards,  where  she  is  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  Miss  Ulmar  (Mrs. 
Ivan  Caryll),  who  is  an  Aunerican  by 
birth,  made  her  debut  in  London  at 
the  Savoy  Tteatre  as  Elsie  Maynard, 
in  “The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard.”  She 
also  created  the  part  of  Gianetta,  in 
"The  Gondoliers.”  Her  greatest  suc- 
cess, perhaps,  was  made  m M.  Au- 
dran’s  “La  Cigale”  at  the  Lyric  Thea- 
tre in  1890. 

The  Natk  nal  Grand  Opera  Company, 
directed  by  Robert  Cunningham,  will 
begin  its  career  early  in  January  at 
Dublin,  and  will  follow  on  with  a 14 
'weeks’  tour.  Elia  Russell,  Alice  Esty, 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Hedmond^  Ro’oert  Cun- 

I nin.gham,  Alec  Ktarsh,  and  W.  Ludwig 
are  in  the  company. 

I 

; Miss  AliJUdHaughton  and  Mr.  Francis 
Rogers  will  give  a song  recital  in  Asso- 
' elation  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3.30. 
Miss  Haughton,  whose  home  is  in 
Brookline,  studied  in  Paris.  This  will 
: be  her  first  appearance  in  public.  Mr. 

' Rogers,  who  studied  here  with  Mr. 
W.  1.1.  Whitney,  afterward  with  Vaa- 
nuccini  at  Florence  and  'then  in  Par.s 
and  Imndon,  gave  a recital  here  Fob. 
17.  Since  then  he  has  been  .studying 
again  in  Eurepe.  He  now  lives  in  New 
^ork. 

Mn  I.eopold  Gedowsky  of  Chicago 
will  give  a piano  recital  in  Association 
Hall  Tuesday  evening.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  he  has  not  played  in  this  city 
since  he  appeared  Iiere  as  a boy,  at 
|a  Sunday  concert  at  .he  Boston  Theatre 
with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  the  seas- 
lon  of  1884-85,  when  be  played  Chopin’s 
Scherzo  in  B minor  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Preliic'e  and  fugue  in  E minor.  Godow- 
i sky  was  born  at  Wilna  in  1870.  He  w.is 
first  (di'cated  'n  Berlin.  A testlmordal 
concer  was  ^iv.-n  liim  in  New  York, 
Jan.  9.  1885.  H.'  studied  in  Pari;-,  where. 
I am  told.  Saint  Saens  took  a lively 
int-iTesL  in  hire.  Since  189'2  be  has  ap- 
peoriil  in  many  cities  as  a,  concert 
pianist.  Hi  made  a mo.il  favorable  im- 


•I3n  at  the  \V6rcester  Festival 
iis.)  in  IS9C,  anil  ho  met  with.in'lis- 
able  sucoeMs  in'  >few  Yoric  last 
jnth,  where  he  play<'d  with  the  or- 
lestra.  led  by  Mr.  Paur.  He  is,  in- 
4ced,  a piai’ist  well  worth  hearing.  He 
.will  play  Tuesday  night,  Scliumann’s 
Carnaval,  Chopin's  Sonata  in  li  minor.- 
Grieg's  ballade  in  G minor,  several 
pieces  by  Liszt  and  Godowsky,  and 
Lis-zt's  transcription  of  the  "Tann- 
hauser"  overture. 

ills.  Florence  Hartmann,  assisted  by 
-Mrs.  Szumowska,  will  give  a song  reci- 
tal yi  Steinert  >Iall,  Tuesday  night  at  | 
8.15.  She  will  sing  .“ongs  by  d'Hardelot,  ; 
Hcnst'hel,  Kahn,  Herman,  de  Fonte-  j 
iiajlles,  ThomC.  Mas.-tnel,  Vidal,  Roe-  ! 
der  and  Chadwick.  Mrs.  Szumowska 
will  play  pieces  by  Brahms.  Chopin.  Go- 
dard. Whiting.  This  is  not  Mrs.  Hart- 
mann’s first  appearance.  She  has  sur.g 
here  as  Miss  Pierron  before  her  mar- 
riage and  she  has  given  at  lea®t  one  j 
recital  since.  | 

» * • 

Boleldipu  s "Jean  de  Paris”  was  reviv- 
ed in  Berlin  for  the  tenor,  Emil  GiVtze. 
The  opera  has  not  been  heard  here  for 
many  years.  It  was  sung  here  early 
in  18113  at  the  Tremont  by  a company 
which  included  Sinol.tir.  Miss  Hughes, 
and  Mrs.  Austin  in  a repertory.  Was 
this  the  first  performance? 

"Petrus  Forschegrund.”  a new  can- 
tata in  three  parts  for  solo  voices,  cho- 
rus and  orche-tra.  b.v  Friedrich  Schu- 
chardt  of  Gotha,  was  performed  there 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  success, 
Oct.  28. 

new  symphony.  No.  5,  in  C minor, 
by  August  Klughardt,  was  performed 
at  Dessau  Oct.  31.  It  was  warmly  re- 
cj-ived.  » 

|A  monument  to  Woldcmar  Bargicl  was 
djedicated  in  the  nreifaltigkeitskirch- 
h/iif,  Berlin.  Nov.  G.  It  is  a granite  stone 
\vith  a bronze  medallion  of  the  com- 
rio.ser  and  teaijher  surrounded  by  a lau- 
i el- wreath. 


Mr.  Henderson  thus  criticises  ,the 
tenor  Van  Dyck,  who  made  his  lirst  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  Nov.  29  as  Tann- 
hiiuser: 

It  would  be  unfair  to  offer  the  readers 
of  this  paper  more  than  a report  of 
the  first  impressions  gained  from  Mr. 
Van  Dyck's  work.  His  voice  is  neither 
large  nor  noble  in  quality.  He  sang  lasi 
night  in  a throaty  style  and  with  fre- 
quent forcing  of  open  tones.  Yet  the 
voice  is  of  sympathetic  quality,  and  will 
undoubtedly  become  agreeable  to  the 
habitues  of  the  opera.  Aside  from  the 
faults  of  voice  production  which  were 
noticed  la.st  night,  there  was  Ittlle  'n 
Mr.  Van  Dyck's  singing  with  which  to 
fi-.id  fault.  He  declaimed  with  fine  in- 
telligence and  with  unfailing  dramatic 
warmth.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  be  found 
that  the  chief  charm  of  Van  Dyck’s 
work  lies  in  the  enthusiastic  earnest- 
ness which  he  throws  into  every  phrase. 
He  enunciates  the  text  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  he  does  more  than  most 
German  singers,  with  all  their  skill  in 
declamation,  to  make  plain  t'oe  organic 
union  of  the  words  and  the  music. 
?.V.hich  is  always  so  Important  a feature 
Wagnerian  singing.  As  an  actor  Mr. 
*\’an  Dvck  is  admirable.  His  grace  of 
pose,  his  significant  by-play  and  the 
constant  fervor  and  picturesequeness  of 
his  movement  and  gesture  lend  a poetic 
b'  luiv  to  his  work.  Withal,  he  is  a 
man  of  excellent  presence  and  possesses 
that  rare  tiling  called  magnetism. 

And  of  Sc-mhrich.  who  appeared  as 
Rosina  Nov.  30.  he  says: 

'I'he  Rosina  was  that  unsurpassable 
artl.st,  -Marcella  Sembrich.  whose  fas- 
cinating imp  '.sonation  was  a .li-Ught 
and  a surprise  to  most  of  the  aii.lience. 
=he  1 a."  not  been  heard  in  opera  here 
s'ncc  tne  season  of  1883-’84.  She  was 
then  a young  and  inexperienced  singer, 
with  a ravishing  voice.  The  voice  has 
not'  iqst  its  beautv,  while  the  s nger's 
art  has  reached  its  maturity.  To  speak 
of  Mmc.  Stmbrich’s  singing  in  full 
would  be  to  write  a volume  on  how  to 
ising.  The  whole  of  the  art  is  at  her 
command.  Her  legato  is  perfect;  her 
colorature  is  brilliant,  accurate  and 
unfailingly  musical.  She  is  a musician 
to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  she  Is  a 
singer  in  'heart,  brain  and  throat.  .V.= 
.an  actress  Mmc.  Sembrich  has  learned 
•li!  those  thing.s  which  she  did  not  know 
when  she  first  came  here.  Slje  Is  now 
a skillful  .andi  charming  comtxli.aji.  Her 
1 pe.rformance  of  Rosina  last  night  was 
! IJnU  of  delicate  cleverness.  She  f;is- 
■cinated  the  audience,  and  she  was  ap- 
pl.T tided  to  the  tcho. 

Miss  Edith  Thompson,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Franz  Knitenborn,  violinist,  of  New 
York,  will  give  a piano  recital  in  Stein- 
iert  Hall.  Thursday  evening.  She  will 
[play  with  Mr.  Kaltenborn  Grieg's  son- 
^ata  in  C minor,  op.  43.  and  solo  pieces 
by  Chopin,  Liszt,  HenseU,  Thalberg, 
MacDowell,  Thorne,  Strong.  Heymann 
• and  Stojowski.  Mr.  Kaltenborn  will 
play  pieces  by  Svendsen,  Hauser.  Wag- 
ner-WUhelmj.  and  Ries.  Miss  Thomp- 
son, whose  home  is  in  Lynn,  played 

Liast  season  in  New  York  with  marked 
success  at  a concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 

' Club  and  in  a chamber  concert  given 
1 by  the  Kaltenborn-Han6  Quartet. 

■ Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harper,  as- 
' sisted  by  Mrs.  Titus,  Mrs.  Austin  and 
: Mr.  Daniel  Kuntz,  will  give  a concert 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  will  give  a song 
r,fcital  In  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  af- 
Nternoon,  Dec.  13.  The  program  will  in- 


clude Schubert’s  "Schone  Snuierij*’  fn 
Its  entirety. 

Mr.  H.  G.  'rticker  will  conduct  a per- 
formance of  works  by  Bach  Friday 
evening  at  the  Second  Church.  Copley 
Square.  Mrs.  Tlius,  Mrs.  Brooks.  Mrs. 
MacGregor-Woods,  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
Howland  will  be  the  solo  singers.  Mr. 
YVhelpley  will  be  the  organist  There 
will  be  30  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
with  Mr.  Schnitzler  as  concertmasler. 
There  will  be  a chorus  of  65.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  the  Kyrie  Eleison, 
QuI  lollls.  Quoniam  and  Cum  Sancto 
Spiritu  from  the  Missa  Brevis  in  A,  the 
bass  air  ‘Lord  Almighty.”  from  thee 
Christmas  oratorio,  two  chorals  from  f 
the  St.  John  Fassion  music,  and'  the 
cantatas,  ‘'Thou  Guide  of  Israel.”'  and 
“O  Light  Everlasting.” 

Season  tickets  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  (including  either  performance, 
of  “The  Messiah^’' -will  be  on  sale 
Mond.iy  morning  at  MiIrIo  Hall  at  9 
/ A.  M.  Single  tickei.^  for  the  perform- 
ances  of  “The  Me.sslah”  will  be  on  sale  I 
Monday.  Dec.  12.  The  works  to  he  per- 
formed arc  "The  Messiah,”  Dec.  25,  26 
(Charlotte  Maconda,  Josephine  Jacoby, 
George  Hamlin.  David  Bispham); 
"Saint  Paul”  Ftb.  19  (Johanna  Ga’ski, 
Gertrude  Edmar.ds,  Evan-  Williams.  ' 
bass  to  be  announced):  "'fhe  Creation,’ 
March  19  (Genevieve  Clark  Wilson.  Ben ' 
Davies.  Joseph  S-  Baernstein):  "I’ara-  i 
disc  and  the  Peri,”  April  2 (singers  to  be 
announced).  Mr.  Reinhold  I..  Herman 
will  be  ihe  conductor,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker  will  be  Ihe  organist. 

* * * 

Paderewski's  opera  was  to  he  pro- 
duci-d  in  Dresden  this  month,  but  the 
pniduction  is  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Burdelt  of  Newton  has 
V rltlen  anthems  "Thou  Crownest  the 
Y'ear.”  “Rest  in  the  Lord,”  "Praise  the 
Lord,”  and  "This  Shall  be  The  Siffn-” 

After  aji  animated  discussioTT  the  Cho- 
ral Society  of  Washington.  D.  C..  decid- 
ed to  sing  Verdi’s  Requiem  in  the  orig- 
inal Latin.  A ballot  was  taken:  103 

were  for  Latin,  18  for  English;  54  did 
not  vote.  One  voted  "neither;”  what 
language  did  he  wish?  Low  Dutch  or 
Bowery? 

Boellmann’s  Variations  Symphoniques 
fer  'ccBo  and  orche.slra  were  played  for 
the  first  time  in  England  Nov.  12,  at 
a Crystal  Paltice  concert.  “They  are 
based  on  a melody  of  great  beauty,  and 
are  written  with  remarkable  delicacy 
ar.J  finish.”  G^rardy  was  the  ’cellist. 

Dr.  Paul  Klengel  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  director  of  the  Liederkranz 
(N.  Y.),  Nov.  27. 

On  Dec.  15  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  lime  on  any  stage  "The  Hou.se  of 
Barcarolle.”  libretto  and  lyrics  by  An- 
nie A.  Andros  and  music  by  Frank 
I.,ynes.  ’Yhis  piece  will  be  first  produced 
the  Winchester  amateurs  in  the 


conjunction fwith  BraTims  and  DieirlcQ.  ^ 
Dietrich  began  with  an  allegro;  Schu-  , 
mann  followed  with  an  Intermezzo; 
Brahms,  who  signed  himself  Johannes 
Kreissler,  Junior,  added  an  allegro,  and 
Schumann  wound  up  with  a finale. 
Joachim  was  coming  to  Diisseldorf  to  ^ 
play  at  a concert  Oct.  27,  and  Schumann  ; 
wrote  on  the  title  page  ; "In  anticipation 
of  tho  arrival  of  our  beloved  and  hon- 
ored friend.  Joseph  Joachim,  this  Sonata 
was  written  by  Robert  Schumann,  Al- 
bert Dietrich  and  Johannes  Brahms.” 
Grove  adds  in  a footnote:  ’"The  MS.  is  . 

Jjjijfoachim's  possession.”  Kohut  in  his  1 
lite  of  Joachim  (1891)  tells  the  same 
story.  Is  this  ’’Concerto”  the  same  as 
the  alleged  ’’Sonata?” 

Fhilip  Hale. 


oy 


Town  Hall,  Winchester.  Mi.ss  Mae 
Spencer,  Miss  Bacon,  Miss  Dyer, 
Messrs.  Hawley,  Bicknell,  Tucker,  Cut- 
ler, Shaefer,  will  take  part.  There  will 
bo  a chorus  of  40  voices  and  an  orches- 
tra of  19.  The  librettist.  Annie  A.  An- 
dros. is  the  author  and  composer  of 
"The  Dove  Supper”  and  ”A  Social  Bi=- 
capade.”  The  latter'  was  given  the 
week  of  May  18.  1896,  at  the  Tremo_nt 
Theatre.  Frank  Lynes’s  songs  have  won 
him  higii  praise.  He  studied  three 
years  in  Lelpsic  and  one  in  London. 

• * » 

Mr.  Edward  Breck  writes  from  Ber- 
lin to  the  New  York  Times  about  a 
violin  concerto  by  Schumann  which  is 
in  the  possession  of  Joachim: 

A biography  of  the  great  violinist. 
Joseph  Joachim,  by  Andreas  Moser,  has 
just  appeared.  Looking  it  over,  I make 
the  interesting  discovery  that  Joachim 
is  in  possession  of  an  unpublished  con- 
certo for  the  violin  by  no  less  a genius 
than  Robert  Schumann.  In  a letter 
to  his  biographer,  Joachim  states  that 
the  concerto  bears  the  dates,  "Diissel- 
dorf  Sept.  11— Oct.  3,  1853,”  and  was 
therefore  written  but  a few  months  be- 
fore Schumann  became  absolutely  in- 
sane. Joachim  writes: 

"The  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
published  w-ill  already  have  brought 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
w-orthy  to  he  placed  beside  his  rnany 
wonderful  masterpieces.  A new  violin 
concerto  ijy  Schumann!  With  w-hat 
enthusiasm  w-ould  such  a w-ork  be 
hailed  by  all  our  friends!  And  yet  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  the  beloved  composer  would  never 
allow  the  publication  of  such  a w-ork. 
how-ever  the  publishers  might  rival 
each  other  in  offers  for  it:  for  it  must 
unfortunately  he  confessed  that  ^ it 
shows  a certain  state  of  exhaustion 
from  which  intellectual  energy  tries  in 
vain  to  exact  something.  A few  places 
(and  how-  could  it  have  been  otherwise?) 
give  evidence  oi  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
composer,  but  th'is  only  makes  the  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  work  great- 
er.” 

The  master  often  begins  with  a beau- 
tiful melody,  expressed  in  the  pure 
Schnmannesquo  manner,  but  It  is 
heart-breaking  to  see  how  after  a few 
bars  the  fabric  of  the  movement  breaks 
down  and  dissolves  into  babbling  in- 
anity. It  is  to  be  hoped  tha:  Prof. 
Joachim  will  keep  this  concerto  sacred- 
ly out  of  the  hands  of  the  publishers, 
and  that  his  heirs  will  imitate  him  in 
this  righteous  determination. 

This  is  curious,  for  w-e  are  told  by 
Grove  and  others  that  in  October,  1833, 


r- 
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How  then  shall  man  so  order  life  that  w-hen 
his  tale  of  years  is  told, 
l.lko  sated  guest  he  w-end  his  way:  how- 
shall  his  even  tenor  hold? 

Despite  the  Writ  that  stores  the  skull;  de- 
spite the  Table  and  the  Pen, 

Maugre  tile  Ftite  that  plays  us  down,  lier 
board  the  world,  her  pieces  men? 


The  Frock-Goat-and-Cravat  Editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  takes  us  to  task 
for  advising  street  car  passengers,  when 
they  have  no  seat  and  are  overlooked 
by  the  conductor,  to  make  no  ostenta- 
tious demonstration  of  honesty  by  forc- 
ing pa.vment.  This  editor  lives  in 
•wcallhv  I’rovidence;  he  dines  on  stew-ed 
meats  and  claret;  and  w-e  understand 
that  he  goes  to  his  liixuriously-fur- 
n-shed  office  in  his  own  carriage.  Here 
in  Boston  5 cents  is  a serious  matter, 
and  again  we  insist  that  when  no 

i. qulvalent  is  given  for  that  amount  a 
man  or  a woman  hanging  from  a strap, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  refusing  to  force  a nickel 
oil  the  sympathetic  conductor,  w-ho  is 
not  wronged  personally  by  the  omis- 
sion. The  Frock-Coat-and-Cravat  Editor 
should  come  closer  to  “the  complaining 
millions  of  men.” 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  strongest 
and  sweetest  souls  in  Boston  have  writ- 
ten to  ns  in  support  of  our  position. 
The  women — bless  tlicml— and  among 
them  is  the  wall-know-n  author  of 
"‘Cracks  of  Heart-Strings” — are  warm  In 
appreciation  of  the  broad  humanity 
■that  dictated  our  little  article.  lY’eary 
Wlllie  goes  so  far  as  to  call  us  a “ben- 
efactor;” he  w-rote  this  on  a postal-card. 
We  are  now-  trembling  lest  someone 
ijiropose  the  erection  of  a statue  in  our 
honor  near  the  Park  Street  entrance  of 
The  Subway.  The  Frock-Coat-and-Cra- 
oat  Editor  should  leave  the  drea.ry 

j. -lalns  of  utilitarianism  and  climb  w-ith 
lus  to  the  peaks  of  the  higher  ethics. 
(But  he  would  he  obliged  to  lay  aside  hla 
beloved  frock-coat,  and.  perhaps,  this 
would  be  asking  too  much. 


Mr.  Frank  Knaak,  who  is  under  arrest 
Jn  Berlin  for  l^se-majest6,  on  fhe 
charge  of  calling  Emperor  William  a 
"calf’s  head,”  committed  a grrlevous  er- 
ror. The  Emperor  is  bull-headed. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  observe  that  greater 
attention  is  now  paid  to  English  lit- 
erature in  colleges.  A bookseller  showed 
us  Saturday  a letter  from  Vassar.  We 
give  a faithful  copy  of  it: 

"Do  yon  publish  Sheridan’s  Lady 
Wlndimere’s  Fan  or  Y'oung  Mrs.  Win- 
tlirops  if  not  where  can  I get  them?” 

Cheer  up.  Cheer  up!  AH  the  good 
things  in  life  w-ill  come  to  you  in  the 
next  w-orld. 

A.  E.  A.  w-rites  to  the  Journal  with 
reference  to  the  paragraph  published  in 
this  colfimn  concerning  the  late  Mr. 
Jacquet  and  the  mysterious  flute  music 
heard  by  his  friends  after  the  sinking 
(Of  the  Bourgogne:  “For  an  improbable 
but  not  altogether  impossible  solution, 
ree  cliapter  ’Phantasms  of  the  Dead’  in 
Pludson’s  ’Law  of  Psychic  Phenom- 
ena’.” 

H.  E.  H.  writes;  ”Do  you  think  it 
w-ill  be  safe  for  me  to  go  to  Spain  this 
rvlnter?” 

We  do  not  know-  enough  about  the 
true  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Eliza- 
beth Bisland  wrote  a poem  entitled 
THE  PIOUS  SPANI.4RD. 

Life  is  not  lone  enough  for  me 
To  hale  mine  enemy  perfectly: 
l;»it  God  is  of  Infinite  mercy,  and  He 
To  Time  hath  added  Eternity. 


■But  perhaps  she  exaggerates.  Nor 
Bo  we  know-  whet'ner  you  are  fond  of 
parllc. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  lan- 
guage. We  have  been  told  that  you 
ran  go  easily  throughout  Spain;  if  you 
have  ma-stered  the  pronunclatlcn  of 
“ Caramha”  and  “Carajo.”  When  John 
Vhoerix  w-as  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald,  he  wrote  this  paragraph:  ”We 
I arelessly  threw  a bucket  of  water 
from  our  office  door  the  other  day,  the 
tiost  of  which  fell  upon  an  astonished 
SpaniariL  sitting  upon  his  horse,  be- 
Jore  the  volorado  House.  He  made  the 
brief  remark  ’Carajo,’  meaning  tliat 
we  were  courageous,  and  on  observing 


his  slalwdrt  foim, ’and>  the  ferocity  of 
bis  expression  and'  moustaches,  l.we 
thought  we  were.” 

Is  it  possible  that  there  will  be  no 
competitive  designs  for  the  new  Musid, 
Hlall?  Is  Mr.  McKlm  to  have  the  sole 
say  and  ordering?  If  you  will  toko  the 
Irouhlo  to  look  at  the  changes  no  a’ 
traking  at  the  Public  Library,  and  to 
examine  tho  various  ways  I'.i  whlc'n 
th.-u  building  is  a failure,  you  tnay  be 
Tempted  to  .usk,  "Is  Mr.  McKlm  tho 
fnly  avcliirect?  Is  it  a cas^  of  McKlm 
first,  the  rest  now-herc?” 

Mr.  Rii.s’.s  lecture  on  ’’The  Battle 
AVlfn  the  Slums”  will  arouse  interest 
I veil  in  this  city.  But  tiiose  who  look 
forw-ard  to  a gay  season  should  hear  in 
riind  that  youth  is  tho  time  for  slum- 
ming. 


.Mr.  Elbert  Kiibbard,  spsaking  of  j 
Mclssonier  In  the  current  num'oer  of  ' 
ilie  Philis'iinc.  says  that  the  temper-  | 
i:ment  of  the  painter's  mother  ”w-as  j 
poetic,  religious,  and  her  spirit  hai  in  ; 
it  a touch  of  superstition— which  la  the  I 


case  with  ail  really  excellent  women.’’ 
Mr.  Hubbard  is  right.  A child  cannot 
be  handicapped  more  severely  than  by 
a mathematically  precise,  “crea.r- 
headed,”  well-infoi-med,  unimaginative 
mother.  There  are  wretched  households 
in  which  fairy-stories  are  tabooed  as 
"absurd,”  in  w-hich  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  poo’a-poohed,  in  which  primers  of  I 
science  arc  forced  upon  little  hands, 
in  which  there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  no 
stork,  no  were-w-olf,  no  goblin.  A su- 
i jiers'.ittous  mother  sees  signs  and  omens 
I for  her  chlidren.  'Fo  find  her  throwing 
I spilled  salt  over  her  shoulder,  or  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  favorln.g  posi- 
tion of  the  new  moon  is  a more  agree- 
able slgnt  than  to  discover  her  in  the 
act  of  teaching  indisputable  fact.s.  We 
entertain  a profound  pity  for  men  w-ho 
sneer  at  old-wives’  fables.  The  testl-  f 
mony,  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  cen- 
turies is  against  the  .scoffers,  and  with 
them  w-e  do  not  caro  to  clink  glasses  or 
do  business.  j 

KKEISEL  eUARIET, 

Cesar  Franck’s  Quartet  Performea 
Here  for  the  First  Time— First! 
Performance  of  a Caprice  by ' 
Sainl-Satns  for  Piano,  Flute, 


Oboe  and  Clarinet. 

The  nrogram  of  the  third  concert  of 
the  Kiielsel  Quartet  last  Might  in  As- 
sociation Hall  vi-as  as  follows;  . 

ifuartet  In  IJ  major cfsar  I'Yanck 

Caprice  on  Danisli  and  Russian  airs  for 
piano,  flute,  oboe  and  clarinet,  op. 

7a  Salnt-I5aena 

yuartcl  In  F major,  op.  41,  No.  2... Schumann 
The  quartet  of  Franck  was  first  per- 
formed  in  Haris,  April  19,  1890,  when  the 
Bolgi.-in-Frcnchman  was  In  his  slxty- 
i cightli  year.  In  the  Journal  of  Sunday 
I spoke  at  .some  length  concerning 
performances  of  Franck's  works  in  tnis 
city,  and  1 quoted  Guy  Ropartz’s  de- 
scrljition  of  the  quartet. 

The  Kneisels  have  w-orked  over  this 
composition  for  nearly  four  years;  the 
quartet  itself  was  almost  the  last  work 
of  a man  of  singular  contrapuntal  abli- 
Ity,  nobility  of  purpose,  and  high  poetic 
thought.  It  is  certainly  not  to  b"  dis- 
cussed hastily  wiille  one  .'-mokes  a cig- 
arette or  is  preparing  to  caich  a street 
car. 

It  demands  many  hearings  to  appreci- 
ate fully  the  mavelous  skill  in  the  con- 
struction. But  if  this  skill  were  all, 
there  would  be  little  use  in  discussing 
the  work.  ’Fhe  scherzo,  with  a sugges- 
tion of  Berlioz's  "Queen  Mab,”  makes 
its  way  easily,  and  it  will  a.lways  bo 
relished  when  It  is  played  as  exquisitely 
as  it  was  last  night:  liut  the  other 
movements  present  difficulties  to  even' 
the  trained  and  willing  hearer. 

Many  cannot  read  George  Meredith 
until  his  novels  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish; and  if  one  should  say  that  he 
cc-uld  not  enjov  or  understand  this 
[quartet  until  it  Is  pm  into  music,  his 
1 statement  would  not  necessarily  ha 
flipoont.  For  Franck's  musical  speech 
is  hot  familiar  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
i miisic-lovers  of  this  city.  Kemcmiier 
1 how  for  years  Beethoven,  Berlioz, 

I Wagner.  Brahms  each  spoke  in  a lan- 
1 guage  that  perplexed  sincere  and  in- 
telligent musicians.  Remember  how 
• Mozart’s  quartets — those  dedicated  to 
I Havdn— were  to  many  of  h;s  day  a 
stumbling  block.  Franck,  too,  has  his| 
language,  which  must  be  learned,  ill 
I you  wish  to  know  fully  what  he 
thought  in  music. 

The  question  then  comes  up:  Is  it 

worth  while  to  accustom  oneself  to  this 
; language?”  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  lover  of  music  for  him- 

* 

! I am  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  cer- 
I tain  processes  of  Franck's  thought.  As 
' an  organ-student  in  Paris,  I was 
obliged  to  learn  his  organ  pieces.  I 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  his 
oratorios  and  works  for  the  church. 
The  piano  quintet  and  violin  sonata 
were  played  In  this  city  under  admir- 
able conditions.  Now,  although  I am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  say  that  1 
understand  fully  this  quartet,  never- 
ihele.ss  the  form  in  which  Franck 


' casts  his 

fcelinsr,  and  certain  coStfi^BBWiJ'  nian 
ncrisms  arc  net  to  me  noW^an-  alien 
speech. 

To  record  oiil.v  Irr.pres.“'.ons.  The  first 
movement  l.s  one  of  r.are  nobility.  Es- 
pecially Impressive  are  the  Introdnc- 
■ion.  the  fneal  poco  lento,  and  the 
clc'se.  The  melodic  thought  Is  chaste 
yet  warm;  the  harmonies  are  often  dar- 
init,  bpt  you  find  ttiem  the  honest  cx- 
pi'v  'on  of  a lofty  miiicl,  and  not  mere- 
ly experlmen'al  or  affected.  The 
.'cherzo  is  highly  poetic;  the  very 
li.au.'-cs'  are  eloquent.  The  opening 
I heme  of  the  third  movement  is  pro- 
foundly heantiful,  and  the  second  theme 
U intensely  human  In  its  passion.  The 
til-ale,  with  its  remitilsoences  of  the  lar- 
ghetto,  the  scherzo  and  other  pass.ages 
that  have  preceded,  .show-  an  almost  In- 
credible facility  of  Invention  and  an  as- 
tounding ma.slery  of  all  technical  re- 
sources. The  wealth  in  the  detail  of 
this  quartet  constantly  excites  wonder. 
.Melody  is  thrown  at  you  with  orlent-il 
extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
four  Instruments  are  so  continuously 
employed  that  the  attention  at  times  is 
wearied  in  watching  the  respective 
wallv.s;  the  compo.ser's  love  for  singular 
chromatic  progressions  occasionally  in- 
duces weariness,  and  It  seem.s  as  though 
the  ear  should  have  relief.  The  nobili- 
ty of  the  work  is  so  sublime:  there  is 
sttch  purity  of  feeling,  such  a disdain  of 
the  commonplace,  the  conventional,  or 
the  meretricious;  there  Is  such  author- 
ity, s\ich  grandeur  of  expression  In  mel- 
ancholy mood,  heroic  resolve  and  deep 
contemplation  that  I can  readily  under- 
stand why  Ropartz  calks  this  work  “the 
greatest  strin;g  quartet  in  existence 
after  Beethoven’s  later  ones.” 

Th.’  performance  was  a masterpiece 
of  skill,  sentiment,  power  and  musical 
appreciation.  I doubt  if  the  Kneisels 
ever  undertook  a harder  task;  surely 
this  task  was  never  more  thoroughly 
mastered. 

♦ * * 

The  Caprice  of  Saint-Saens  was 
played  by  Messrs.  Proctor,  Maquarre, 
Longy  and  Selmer.  The  skill  of  the 
wind  players  was  displayed  to  their 
marked  advantage,  and  Mr.  Proctor, 
u no  seems  to  be  Inevitable  this  winter 
—are  there  no  other  pianists  in  Bos- 
ton ?---had  at  least  decently  prepared 
himself.  The  caprice  Itself  did  not  in- 
terest me.  There  is  the  elegance  pecul- 
iar to  Sa'nt-Saens;  there  is  his  cor- 
rect .speech  and  there  Is  his  refined  de- 
portment. I should  prefer  a little  hon- 
esty, and  at  least  one  drop  of  blood. 
But  it  was  a pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Longy  and  Mr.Maquarre,  and  Mr.  Sel- 
mer played  with  greater  freedom  and 
authority  than  he  was  yet  shown  as 
first  clarinetist  in  the  symphony  con- 
certs. 

The  next  concert  will  be  Jan.  2. 

Philip  Hale. 

^ C G ^ ^ ^ 

1 believe  that  only  upon  a vegetarian  regi- 
men cari  good  work  be  done.  Had  I,  *ike 
Mary,  taken  a lamb,  even  a "Uttle”  Iamb 
although  nothing  but  a cowardly,  essentlal- 
- rotten  sj'stem  of  society  could  descend  to 
•ds  paltry  attempt  at  palliation),  I could 
ever  have  risen  to  the  eminent  place  I now 
ocupy.  Vegetarianism  Is  the  foundation  of 
Me  finest  Intellectual  triumphs. 

As  yon  may  have  heard,  the  operas 
,if  Wagner  are  not  merely  stage  shows 
'vith  music:  they  teach  profound  ethical 
'essons.  To  some  of  the  more  insane 
vorshipers  they  are  a latter-day  gos- 
lel.  Mr.  Damrosch  will  preach  and  ex- 
pound this  gospel  here  in  Boston  before 
ho  performances  to  be  given  by  the 
■Jlis  Company.  If  Mr.  Damrosch  would 
>nly  confine  his  attention  to  Icctur- 
ng!  Ho  has  such  a fondness  for  Wag- 
ler.  such  a respect  for  him,  that  we 
lo  not  see  how  he  can  tease  and  tor- 
ure  his  love  by  poking  him  with  a 
tick. 

' Now  Mr.  Henderson  finds  that  other 
' -peras  are  weighty  with  admirable  les- 
ions for  the  conduct  of  life;  he  finds 
ithics  in  “Lucia”  and  “Faust"  and  the 
•pst  of  them. 

Thus  “ "Romeo  and  Juliet’  teaches 
IS  that  despair  and  destruction  await 
tny  young  woman  who  marries  a man 
not  in  her  set.  It  is  an  opera  to  which 
any  society  mother  ^n  advantageously 
take  her  daughter.’^ 

“ ‘Carmen’  teaches  us  to  beware  of 
■women  who  wabble  when  they  walk. 

“ ’Lucia’  teaches  us  that  any  young 
mair  -who  desires  to  marry  a tS.rl  iu 
•:pite  of  the  wishes  of  her  family  should 
not  go  on  foreign,  tours  lest  he  come 
back  and  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the  notice  of  her  marriage  to  the  other 
man.’’ 

“ ‘Los  Huguenots’  teaches  us  that  it 
is  possible  for  a man  with  a bass  voice 
to  be  neither  a king  nor  a father,  and 
yet  not  a villain,  nor  a priest.  The 
subsidiary  moral  of  this  highly  ethical 
work  is  that  you  should  never  judge 
by  appearances.” 

■‘Mozart’s  "Nozze  di  Figaro’  teaches 
that  a barber  Is  a man  and  a brother, 
and  not  necessarily  only  a buffo.” 
“The  drama  of  ’Tannhauser’  may  be 
regarded  as  teaching  several  things. 
One  of  them  is  that  dissipation  is  ruin- 
ous to  a singer.” 


I ki-.ow  a gun  shoots  fast  <ina  lona, 
lUit  a razor’s  the  real  thing  In  a crowd. 


Mr.  Whistler,  the  irritable  painter, 
writer  and  egotist,  speaks  disdainfully 
of  "this  American  impatience,  anel 
smart  method.”  Mr.  Whistler,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Henry  James,  was  born  un- 
fortunately in  this  country.  Yet  It  Is 
ti  cheap  trick  to  taunt  a man  with  blrth- 
jilaoc,  which  is,  after  all,  accidental. 
Pdthaps  the  State  Legislature  would 
allow  Mr.  Whistler  to  change  his  birth- 
place. 


cert,  and  was  loudly  praised.  The  j 
'Times  spoke  of  him  as  “an  excellent 
! crsemble  player— one  of  the  best.”  Mr. 

! I-’aur’s  dream  of  playing  Beethoven's 
71  flat  concerto  before  an  American  public 
may  yet  be  realized.  He  may  visit  Bos- 
ton as  a piano  virtuoso,  just  as  he 
visited  Berlin  in  1891. 


ji  wall'z,  ct<-  l'’U  ,1 

WHgricr-J', 


Mr.  Isaac  McLclIan— you  probably  de- 
claimed his  “Wild  was  the  night” — 
“who  is  now  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
,was  confirmed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  Church'  last  week.”  Mr. 
Mcl.ellai;  believes  In  the  adage:  “Better 
Elate  than  never.” 


Mr.  Red  Bird  of  the  Creek  Indians 
has  married  a white  woman.  Miss  Lucy 
'Gordon.  Let  us  hope  that  she  will 
iPeither  cage  him  nor  ever  put  him  on 
the  broiler.  The  toast  should  be  to 
ihlm,  not  under  him. 


Tbej’-  are  talking  about  the  “horrible 
jinodern  symptom  of  child  suicide,”  for 
from  1S87  to  1896  In  German  schools,  407 
girls  -and  boys  under  15  years  of  age 
killed  themselves. 

"Modern”?  In  France  from  1861  to 
9875,  482  children  under  16  killed  I hem- 
selves.  In  Saxony  alone,  from  1S48  to 
jJ879,  168  children  under  15  committed  i 
suicide.  Casper  in  the  first  quarter  of ' 
Ihis  century  studied  this  question  and  i 
ifliscussed  the  physiological  influences  1 
exerted  by  crowded  cities  on  young 
,boys  and  girls.  Dc  Bolsmont  ascribes 
the  majority  of  these  suicides— "he 
oases  are  far  more  numerous  in  the  city 
.than  in  the  country — to  false  education 
land  over-education.  “They  see  modern 
plays,  they  read  novels,  they  read  the 
long  accoui.ts  of  suicides  published  in 
Inewspapers,  and  if  they  .are  cro.s.so.d 
severely,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  j 
the:nselves.”  I 

In  the  German  schools  from  1887  to! 
1S96  there  Tre.-e  331  boys  and  76  girls  who 
klIle-3  themselves.  Of  those  in  Saxony- 
(fnen-tioned  above,  138  were  boys  and  ?0 
■were  girls;  in  France,  from  18.36  to  18-iO 
'there  were  14  boys  and  5 girls;  tlu  ; 
run.ber  increased  steadily  until  from  i 
pS72  lo  1875  there  were  22  and  10.  In 
New  York  from  1851  to  1876  boys  and 
girls  who  killed  themselves  under  the 
age  of  16  T/tre  in  this  proportion:  4.6 
Ito  9.7. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  sexTral 
countries  young  boys  choose  a rope  or 
|tbe  water;  young  girls  prefer  the 
'water  or  poison;  and  seldom  do  they 
Call  in  the  aid  oC  cold  steel. 


“Phroso”  sounds  like  thr.  name  of  a 
iteniperance  drink,  or  some  health- 
food. 


“ThePrinceof  Wales  ran  now  readily 
go  up  and  down  stairs.”  Anglomaniacs  | 
fchouid  avoid  the  use  of  the  elevator.  1 


^ 7 
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j PETKOFF;  We  should  he  most  h.oppy. 
iBluntschli.  if  U were  only  a question  ut  your 
pcsition-  but  hang  ii,  you  know,  Kaluu  is 
ac-custome-i  to  a very  comfortahle  establish- 
nu-nt.  Sergius  keeps  twenty  ho’-ses. 

BLUNTSCHT.I:  Hut  what  cn  earth  is  the 

use  of  twenty  horses?  Why.  it’s  a circus. 


All  humane  persons  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  ducks  in  the  Fenway  are 
well  fed,  fat,  and  happy;  and  that  the 
story  about  their  ill-treatment  was 
merely  a base  stock-jobbing  report.  It 
is  better  for  them  to  be  in  the  open, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  Boston 
that  they  are  accessible.  Our  meaning 
■will  be  best  explained  by  this  prescrip- 
tion from  Marcellus:  “To  those  suffering 
from  a colic.  Let  them  fasten  a live  i 
duck  to  their  bellies,  thus  the  disease 
will  pass  from  the  man  to  t'ne  duck, 
and  the  duck  will  die.”  Now  colic 
seizes  its  victim  .suddenly.  Damp  air 
in  the  Fenway  strikes  without  warn- 
ing. The  loss  of  time  in  breaking  into 
a duck-house  might  cost  the  patient 
life. 


1 quit  my  Job  and  went  to  war 
To  serve  my  country  right. 

Hut  a rifle  ain’t  the  -weapon 
I use  ■when  in  a flght. 

My  weapon  is  a razor. 

Ir  the  light  or  In  the  dark, 
yor  when  you  strike  your  enemy 
You’re  bound  to  leave  your  mark. 
Chorus. 

Tt  they’d  only  fought  with  razors  In  the  war 
I’d  surely  spilt  a lot  of  Spanish  gore. 


A correspondent  of  a London  journal  | 
says  that  he  can  give  in  five  words  the  ! 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  French  as  a 
colonizing  nation:  “They  are  the  wrong 
breed.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  charac- 
terize after  the  fashion  of  the  author 
of  “Fact  and  Talent,”  which  was  in  . 
the  old  reading-books  at  school:  “The 
I'renchman  loves  the  town;  the  Briton 
loves  the  bush.  The  Frenchman  doves 
gossip,  and  gaslight,  and  glitter;  the 
Briton  can  do  without  them.  The 
Frenchman  is  feminine  in  his  love  for 
art,  and  dress,'  and  pretty  things;  the 
Briton  is  masculine  in  his  love  for  the 
u.'^eful  rather  than  the  ornamental.  The 
jKrenchman  is  by  nature  a stay-at-home: 
jthe  Briton  is  by  nature  a rover  and  a 
Ipioneer.” 


Mr.  Paur's  cup  of  joy  is  now  full  to 
overflowing.  He  appeared  as  a pianist 
jn  New  York.  Dec.  4.  in  a chamber  con- 


We  regret  to  see  clergymen  wasting 
their  time  over  Col.  Ingersoll.  Col. 
“Bob”  is  an  agnostic  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  that  it  brings  in.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  hlsvgiving  a free  lecture? 


This  reminds  us  that  we  saw  yester- 
day the  stamped  envelope  of  a contrac- 
tor and  builder.  In  one  corner  of  this 
envelope  is  “Eternity:  Where  will  you 
spend  it?”  Not  in  a flat,  we  hope,  but 
in  a house  not  made  with  hands. 


The  Stockholm  newspapers  of  Nov.  18 
published  in  their  largest  type  the  an- 
nouncement concerning  Patti’s  betroth- 
al. It  ran  as  follows:— 

Engaged ; 

Rolf  Cederstrbm 
and 

Adelina  Patti-Nicolini. 

London.  Craig-y-nos  Castle. 

'"It  appears  that  Baron  Rolf  Ceder- 
strom  visited  Stockholm  some  tiine  ago 
and  received  the  consent  of  his  parents 
to  the  marriage.”  Baron  Rolf  was  born 
in  1870. 

This  shows  at  least  that  the  Baron  is 
a dutiful  son.  Eet  us  see;  Patti  was 
born  in  1843,  and  since  she  has  passed 
the  years  of  indiscretion,  and  undoubt- 
edly knows  her  own  mind,  we  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  object  to  the 
match.  

This  reminds  us  that  the  opera-singer, 
Meyriane  Heglon,  of  Danish  origin  and 
Parisian  fame,  is  about  to  marry  Xa- 
vier Leroux,  the  composer.  Bhe  has  al- 
ready been  married  three  times,  and 
she  has  been  the  cause  of  several 
divorces,  they  say,  on  account  of  her 
pronounced  artistic  temperament. 


As  you  may  have  observed,  we  are 
fond  Of  poetry.  We  are  reasonably 
catholic  in  taste,  and  we  enjoy  the 
sonorous  lists  of  names  of  countries 
and  things  in  Milton  as  well  as  the 
luimbler  verse  of  the  common,  garden 
poet.  Browning  is  not  too  simple  for 
us,  nor  is  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigour- 
ney too  involved  and  cryptic.  One  rea- 
son that  we  live  in  Boston  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  number  of  poets,  citi- 
zens and  citizenesses  who  flourish  here. 
.And  so  we  find  pleasure  even  in  “The 
Dead  Planet”  by  Mr.  James  M.  Sum- 
mon. Here  is  a speech  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Diogenes  the  Swineherd: 

Now  I squat  in  a lousy  mudhul, 

I doss  at  the  cattle’'s  feet; 

1 am  slumred  with  the  vile  and  the  rilT-i-aff. 

Have  draff  an’J  brock  for  meat; 
l.-s't  wonder  the  slaving  muckworm 

Should  doubt  and  liedamn  his  Birth. 

-\nd  boose  in  the  mire  on  the  swipes  of  the 
byre  . . . 

S virtual  spawn  of  the  Earth? 

Wc  regret  to  find  a London  critic 
saying  “This  is  the  kind  of  poetry  that 
is  of  no  use  but  lo  frighten  one’s 
maiden  aunt  with.  Reading  it  in  her 
little  drawing  room,  she  thinks  James 
a terrible  fellow.”  Mr.  Slimmons  is 
not  fond  of  man.  On  page  129  there  is 
a ncble  burst: 

O to  flee  man  and  hi.s  blatant  mendicities! 

O to  betake  me  once  more  to  the  wild! 
Nature  compare';l  with  his  cru.shlng  rapa- 
cites— 

Nature  inclement  is  gracious  and  mild! 

Hear  me.  yc  caverns  and  crags  where  the 
eagle  Is 

King,  aiid  ye  granite-built  halls  where  he 
dwells. 

Fugitive  1 a.s  the  storm-pursued  sea  gull  is— 
Save  me,  ye  fells! 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Copeland  of  H:rrvard  University  will 
give  a.  course  of  ieetures  on  Mr.  Rud- 
yarcl  Kipling  of  Calcutta,  London  and 
B'r.attleboro.  When  the  due  amount  of 
incense  has  been  burned,  and  the  Kip- 
ling cull  is  established  on  pecuniary 
bed-rock,  will  not  Mr.  Copeland  turn 
bis  attention  to  Mr.  Slimmons?  The 
first  lecture  :r.ight  be  on  “Hills  of  Hal- 
lelujah.” 

Slimmons.  Slimmons?  It  sounds 
like  an  .Vlke-in-Wonderlancl  name  com- 
posed of  Simmons  and  slumming. 


Leopold  Godowsky,  Pianist,  Played 
in  Association  Hall— The  Vocal 
Recital  by  Miss  Haughton  and 
Mr.  Rogers — Mrs.  Florence  Hart- 
mann Sang  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky  of  Chicago 
gave  a piano  recital  last  evening  in 
Association  Hall.  ’The  occasion  w.as 
the  second  of  the  ^lusic  Students’ 
Chamber  Concerts.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Carnival  Schumann 

Eclogue;  At  the  Spring;  Concert  study  F 

minor;  Concert  study  D flat ^iszi 

Ballade,  G minor 'A, 

Sonata,  f^  minor .Ciuqjin 

Moto  perpftuo:  Ca])rlccio;  Valsi'  idylle;_ 
Badinage,  cumlnning  in  one.  the  two 


G flat  .stoS"  '-  ' 

phraj.e  on  Chopin'-  '■ 

■J'anniia'iser”  ow-rtnr- 
I admire  the  cnthindnsrn  of  the  m'ar.a-  \ 

‘ gers  of  these  coneert.s,  but  .lo  ib<  -.'  not 
j go  too  .fur,  when  limy  tnni  a simple 
: program  into  an  t liiborate  f-iiloj:;.'  of  , 
i the  jilatilst  who  l.s  at  the  moment  on  | 
the  .stage.  A program  is  useful  b' caux  . 
it  tell.s — often  correctly — the  names  o 
the  pieces  chosen.  'I'hus  last  nlglu  ill 
was  u plea.sure  to  know  the  pieces  ■ en-  , 
were  by  Li.ezt  and  tho.se  that  were  by  ■ 
Gudowsky.  But  tlie  audience  was  in- 
vilcd  to  read  gossip  and  press  notices.  ; 
There  were  hot  bursts  of  praise  In  di.s-  ■ 
play-type.  The  andienco  was  tdi  that 
! Saint-Saens  threw  his  arm.s  about  the  | 
young  pianist  an  1 kissed  him  In  th'-  j 
sight  of  the  people;  that  Saint-Saens  ' 
devoted  pr.t'iUcally  all  his  time  for  sev-  ■ 
■;ral  year.s — of  course  with  the  exception 
of  a few  minutes  each  day  for  food, 
drink,  .=lcep  and  composition,  and  not 
counting  an  occasional  hrdiday-^-to  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Godowsky.  Now  the 
question  was,  “How  does  Mr.  Godow- 
sky  play  this  night?”  and  not  whether 
Saint-Saens  kissed  him.  or  how  Mr 
Godowsky  played  at  Worcester  in  1896, 
or  in  New  York,  or  what  Mr.  Mathews 
wrote  about  him  in  1897. 

I have  the  honor  of  Mr.  Godowsky’s 
acquaintance.  He  is  a simple,  modest, 
intelligent  man.  I wa.s  sorry  that 
through  mistaken  zeal  he  was  thus 
handicapped  before  he  had  touched  the 
keys. 

The  managers  did  me  the  doubtful 
honor  to  publl.sh  in  this  program  what 
J wrote  in  the  Journal  about  Mr. 
Godowsky  in  1896,  although  I differed 
with  them  concerning  the  spelling  of 
“cantabile.”  But  how  a pianist  played 
two  years  ago,  and  how  he  plays  to- 
day may  be  very  different  matters.  At 
Worcester  Mr.  Godowsky  played  a 
concerto  by  Chopin.  Last  night  it  was 
in  the  soiiala  of  Chopin  that  he  re- 
minded me  most  forcibly  of  the  pian- 
ist of  two  years  ago.  He  may  have 
been  nervous;  he  may  not  have  been 
in  the  vein;  whatever  the  cause,  his 
performance  of  ^humann’s  Carnival 
was  interesting  and  authoritative  only 

■ in  parts.  At  the  beginning  he  hurried 
until  there  was  confusion;  and  in  some 
of  the  tenderer  episodes  he  was  in- 
clined to  be  over-sentimental.  He  first 
reallv  interested  me  in  the  second  of 
the  Liszt  studies:  for  however  beau- 
tifully the  Eclogue  and  At  the  Spring 
may  be  played,  the  pieces  themselves 
are  dead  beyond  any  miracle  of  resur-  | 
rection.  His  performance  of  the  Grieg 
ballade  was  full  of  color  and  imagin- 
ation, and  that  of  the  sonata  by  Chopin 
was  all  that  is  admirable.  There  was 

! controlled  strength;  there  was  true 
sentiment;  there  was  breadth  of  con- 
' ception,  and  there  was  the  highest  ; 
poetry.  If  he  had  only  omitted  . 
the  (lull  slow  movement!  His  Moto! 
Perpetuo  is  graceful.  The  Capricclo . 
has  less  distinction.  At  twenty  min-  , 
utes  of  ten  he  began  to  play  his  Valse.  ^ 
I,  therefore,  did  not  hear  his  arrange-  ; 
ments  of  Chopin,  or  the  Liszt  trans- 
cription. I have  no  doubt  they  are 
ingenious  and  wonderful;  but  after  a 
pianist  has  played  steadily  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  he  must  not  expect  his 
hearers  to  be  eager  to  explode  with 
acJmiration.  Nor  <3o  I wish  to  hear  any- 
body's arrangement  of  the  “Tann- 
hauser”  overture  for  a piano,  or  for 
two  flutes  and  an  ocarina. 

Mr.  Godowsky  is  without  doubt  a 
pianist  of  more  than  ordinary  accom- 
plishments. His  technic  is  highly  de- 
veloped tit  is  a sensuous  pleasure  to 
hear  him  play  scales  and  arpeggios);  In 
is  a pianist  of  refined  taste  and  regu-- 
lated  imagination.  In  the  Carnival  his 
I sense  of  rhythm  was  not  always  pro- 
nounced, and  Schumann  suffered  there- 
, by;  but  I attribute  this  to  nervousness 
! as  the  fault  was  not  noticeable  in  pieces 
that  came  afterward.  The  program  was 
I too  long,  and  U was  not  well  balanced 
There  were  too  many  pieces  that  art 
merely  vehicles  for  toch'hical  display 
There  was  a large  and  applausive  au- 
dience. 

.•* 

Miss  Alison  Haughton  and  Mr.  Fr.an- 
cis  Rogers  gave  a vocal  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Association  Hall.  Miss 
Jessie  Douner  was  the  accompani.st. 
There  was  a large  and  exceedingly 
I friendlv  audience. 

I Miss  Haughton  sang  songs  by  Coquarci 
Massenet.  Hyde,  Tschaikowsky,  Franz 
and  Brahms.  Coqnard's  “Hal  Lull”  am 
Massenet’s  “Les  Larmes”  are  of  Httlr 
force  or  beauty,  and  I prefer  Dr.  Jekyll  s 
tunes  to  Mr.  Hyde’s,  for  I have  nevet 
heard  them.  It  was  a great  relief  to 
listen  to  Franz’s  “Schweizerlied, 

: Miss  Haughton  is  first  of  all  indisput- 

I alilv  musical.  She  showed  dramatif 
' spirit  whenever  the  composer  gave  her 
an  opportunity.  Nor  were  all  songs 
alike  to  her.  She  not  only  comprehend- 
ed the  mood  of  the  composer— when  ho 
had  one— but  she  was  able  to  express 
lo  the  audience  how  and  why  she  was 
moved.  This  she  did  without  extrava- 
gance, without  affectation,  and  without 
any  taint  of  insincerity.  From  the  ped- 
agogic standpoint  her  performance  w.is 
uneven. 

In  the  German  songs  there  were  nasal 
tones  that  were  not  necessary  or  agree- 
able Her  upper  tones  are  inclined  to 
be  a little  hard  in  their  brilliance,  but 
they  are  effective.  Her  lower  tones  are 
ot  a beautiful  quality.  Her  phrasing 
wa.s  almost  always  intelligent,  and  I 
think  that  she  could  have  given  a rea- 
son for  It.  She  has  natural  advantage.^ 
that  were  appar-^jnt  the  moment  she 
stood  before  tlie  audience.  Now  if  she 
will  continue  to  work;  if  she  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  believe  that  she  is  .d- 

■ ready  mistress  of  her  art— her  musical 

i future  may  be  honorable  and  success- 
ful. At  present  she  gives  pleasure- 
arid  promise.  . 

I hope  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  not  in  , 
j voic(  yesterday.  If  he  were  fully  master 
of  himself,  his  performance  was  not  I 
creditable  to  him.  His  intonaUon  was! 
frequently  false;  his  tones  were  without  I 
resonance  or  color;  and  he  sang  without  ' 
di.'-tlnctlon.  The  songs  he  chose  were 


>7  0y  i*>an7,,  ^crfiTBert,  Schuitiarm,'  Gior- ■ 
= 'ani,  Calaara,  Saint-Saiins.  FontenaiHes  I 
la°d"®’  Chadwick  Buf:' 


Philip  Hale. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  HARTMANN, 

I Mrs=.  Florer  ce  Plartmann  save  a song 
recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  last  evening  as- 
sisted by  Sirs.  Szumowska.  pianist,  and 
Mrs.  Isabel  White,  accompanist.  Sirs. 
Hartmann  sang  songs  by  d'Hardelot, 
Chadwick.  Henschel,  Roeder,  Kahn,' 
Herman,  Do  Fontcnallles,  Thom6.  Slas- 
Vida;.  Sirs.  Szumowska 
pieces  by  Brahms,  Chopin, 
Whiting  and  Goddard. 

Mrs.  Hartmann's  voice  is  of  agree- 
able qi;ality,  and  good  range  She 
sings  with  consldeiable  taste  and  at 
times  with  a degree  of  abandon  that 

h^hiT^f  ^ peculiar 

K down  her  upper  lip, 

j beauty  to  her 

I facial  exprc.ssions.  I 

then  again  her  middle  tones  are  not  , 
under  complete  control.  They  shake 
son evening  she  sang  persistently 
snarp  in  ihe  mldale  register.  Sirs  ' 
I Hartmann  improved  as  the  program  ' 
the  S'ldai  song  ex-  I 
ceecJingly  well.  Although  the  program  < 
I as  a whole  was  interesting,  some  of 
I the  songs  were  tiresome.  i 

Mrs.  Szumowska’s  numbers  gave  li 
great  plea.sure.  The  Chopin  nieces 
ZT  t Jo"ehtfi'Ily  played.  ‘^She  wis 
obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore,  and 
she  added  a Chopin  waltz 
Mrs.  White  played  the  accompani- 
ments with  considerable  taste  ^She 
played  at  times  too  heavily,  but  her  i 
commendable.  I 

Iheie  was  a fair-sized  audlomc,  Ap- 
plause was  frequent  and  spontaneous.  ' 


pie  after  you  arc  familiar  with  them— 
the  poignant  attack  oi  the  voices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  "Stabat  Mater;”  the 
wall  of  the  "Ciijus  animam”  and  the 
"quae  moerebat"  with  the  wild  ascend- 
ing violin  progression  against  the  bari- 
tciie  chorus:  the  overwhelming  effect 
of  the  crash  on  "Flagelils  suhditiiin" 
with  the  sustained  horn  note  that  fol- 
lows immediately:  the  tender  beauty 
of  the  “Eja  Mater;  the  prayer  to  the 
Virgin;  and  the  sublime,  ineffably  sub- 
lime close  when  Paradise  is  revealed  as 
in  a blaze  of  celestial  light.  But  to  do 
this  would  require  the  quotation  of 
nearly  the  whole  work.  Or  who  was 
not  thrilled  by  the  majestic  Sanctus, 
the  adoration  of  the  universe,  of  even 
distant  stars  whose  beams  have  not  yet 
reached  this  earth  from  the  beginning. 
Or  who  was  not  moved  by  the  tender- 
ness of  the  “Te  ergo  quae.sumiis  and 
the  entreaty  of  the  "Miserere?"  Or 
who  Init  Verdi  would  have  imagined  the  ' 
tremendous  cry  "Jn  te  speravi?"  I 

* * * I 

Such  sublime  works  .should  be  given  I 
again  and  again,  until  all  are  familiar  I 
w itli  their  lieauly  and  power.  The  j 
dramatic  intensity  ;md  the  masterv  of  * 
profound  expression  displayed  by  "this  I 
old  man  killed  the  other  choral  com-  I 
positions.  j 

**• 

1 regret  to  say  that  Miss  Aiidor.son.  ' 
although  she  evidently  gave  pleasure  to 
the  large  audience,  was  not  the  .Miss 
Anderson  who  triumphed  at  the  Wor- 
cester Festival. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Cecilia  will 
be  given  .Tan,  26.  The  program  will  in- 
cludo' n psalm  by  C^sar  Franck;  part 
songs  b,v  Saint-SaPns,  Cui,  Hheinbergcr 
Grechaninof,  Elgar;  and  a linaie  from 
The  Barber  of  Bagdad."  JIlss  Xeily 
Rock,  pianist,  will  assist. 

Philip  Hale. 


^ ^ They  sail  against  the  wind  that  wall  the 

( dead: 


Ttn?  ^fas  were  uneasy  until  he  had 
made  a wise  choice.'  He  was  protper- 
. ous  in  business  and  fond  of  farce-com- 
edy. When  he  was  dressed  for  a call 
or  a dinner,  he  smelled  of  musk.  Mrs. 
Johnson  became  accustomed  to  him  and 
nt  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  she 
was  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

• * • 

The  wedding  was  quiet,  and  even  the 
bridegroom  was  comparatively  quiet. 
There  was  a journey;  New  York  and 
Washington  hotels  entertained  "Mr 
Xlortlmcr  and  Eady;"  and  the  routine  I 
of  daily  life  began  in  the  flat  in  which 
young  Mr.  Johnson  had  reigned.  i 

Sunday  came,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
dressc-d  leisurely.  After  he  had  had  his 
ibath,  he  strolled  about  in  his  bath-robe. 
He  glanced  at  the  newspaper,  he  clean-  I 
ed  a pipe,  and  then  proceeded  to  bring 
.out  fresh  underclothes  and  linen.  Lucy 
In  morning  gown  followed  him.  from 
room  to  room.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  put- 
(ting  on  a boot.  "Hullol"  he  exclaimed; 
“J  forgot  to  trim  my  corn!”  He  went 
Into  the  bathroom,  look  the  whlte- 
*handle.d  razor,  and  stooping  over,  began 
operations.  Lucy  laughed  and  kept 
saying,  "Look  out,  dear;  don't  cut  your- 
iSelf."  And  when  he  had  pared  almost 
^to  the  (|uick,  she  said,  "If  I were  you 
I'd  keep  that  old  razor  for  your  corn. 
'Perhaps  you  might  sell  the  others] 
lYou'Il  never  need  them.  I don't  see 
ihow  a woman  can  marry  a man  without 
a beard— he  isn't  a man.”  And  she 
icuddled  against  his  breast  and  kissed 
,him  below  the  right  car.  A discreet 
maid  coughed  near  the  door,  and  said: 
"Breakfast  is  served.” 


CECILIA, 


Fiirst  Performance  in  Boston  of  Two 
Remarkable  Sacred  Works  by 
Verdi— Miss  Sarah  Anderson  as 
Solo  Soprano. 

The  program  of  the  first  concert  of 
'the  Cecilia  this  season.  Mr.  Lang,  con- 
ductor, last  night,  in  Music  Hall,  was  as 
follows: 

Chorale  and  chorus  from  "Sleepers  • 

.\wake”  Uaoh 

Stabat  .Mater  Verdi 

Aria  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc” Tschalkowsky 

Miss  Anderson. 

Song  of  Fate  Brahms 

To  D<-iim  Verdi 

Hear  M.v  Prayer Mendelssoha 

Mi.ss  Anderson  and  chorus. 

Crusaders'  March.  ”.St.  Elizabeth” Liszt 

Four  sacred  pieces  by  Verdi  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a sacred 
concert  of  the-  Paris  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra, April  7,  1S98.  The  first  of  these 
are  four  harmonizations  of  a "Scalaj 
Enigmatica;”  the  second  is  the  “Stabat 
Milter”  for  cliorus  of  four  parts  and 
orchestra;  the  third  is  the  “Laudl  alia 
Vcrglne,”  from  the  last  canto  of  Dante's 
“Paradiso”  for  four  female  voices  wlth- 
ovil  accompaniment;  the  fourth  is  the 
"Te  Dcum”  for  Uduble  chorus  of  four 
voices  each  and  orchestra. 

After  "Otello"  came  "Falstaff,"  a 
work  of  marvelous  freshness  and  vital- 
ity for  any  composer  of  thirty;  and  now 
in  his  &)th  year,  for  Verdi  was  born  in 
ISIS  and  not  ISU  as  stated  in  many 
of  the  books,  this  wonderful  old  man 
produces  four  sacred  compositions  that 
again  compel  the  warmest  admiration 
and  the  most  profound  respect. 

I do  not  say  that  the  performance 
last  night  did  full  justice  to  these  great 
pieces.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  sev- 
eral places  where  the  composer  was 
wronged  grievlously,  especially  in  the 
"Te  Dcum.”  Thus  the  superb  counter- 
point of  the  pass.oge  beginning  ”Tu  ad 
llberandum”  to  ”Tu  ad  dexteram”  was 
muddy  in  the  performance.  Most  Im- 
ipertant  nuances  were  often  disregarded, 
i And  Mr.  Gericke,  who  has  seen  Verdi 
'^conduct,  will  tell  you  that  Verdi  does 
mot  write  his  expression  marks  merely 
CIO  exhibit  his  penmanship  or  to  make 
I the  score  more  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Hu  is  a most  exacting  conductor,  and 
, by  his  authority  and  magnetism,  he 
; produces  effects  that  many  conductors 
; would  regard  as  impossible.  Effective 
orchestral  figures,  many  original  or- 
chestral ideas  were  not  displayed  in 
i full  light  last  evening.  But.  as  we 
I know,  orchestral  rehearsals  are  few 
Ibofcrc  (’ecilla  concerts,  and  Mr.  Imng 
li-'  not  at  his  ease  before  an  orchestra, 
tin  spite  of  many  shortcomings,  the  per- 
! fi.iiiu  boe-  was  ,1"  of  great  Interest. 

I and  the  chorus  often  performed  bravely 
^ a dillicult  task. 

j J regret  that  there  is  not  space  enough 
I in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  for  a full 
! analysl.s  of  each  of  these  noble  works, 
i It  IS  vain  and  absurd  for  a man  of  this 
generation  to  ask  why  Verdi  does  not 
■ write  religious  music  in  the  style  of  the 
old  schools,  or  In  that  of  Bach,  or  in 
that  of  some  Protestant  Kapellmeister. 
Wrdi  is  a modern  of  the  moderns,  who 
at  the  same  time  knows  thoroughly  all 
the  contrapuntal  tricks  and  devices  of 
the  glorious  Italian  writers  for  the 
church  who  flourished  before  opera  was 
born  or  when  it  was  in  Its  cradle.  -Yn 
It, Ilian,  a devout  Roman  Catholic,  of 
Intensely  dramatic  spirit,  he  writes  his 
saci'efi  music  as  he  feels  it.  Is  the 
Stabat  Mater  not  dramatic  in  the  sub- 
ject? , Is  tho  "Te  Deum”  undramaiic? 
But  I doubt  whether  anyone  who  heard 
in?  pefTbrmance  last  night  will  raise 
Ihis  ip  eition,  wliich  is  parochial. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  for  the  present 
that  here  is  music  which  i.s  ihe  full 
expression  of  the' text.  It  would  be  a 
lUeasurc  to  speak  technically  of  the- 
many  bold  liaimonii  devices,  of  the 
Strok'S  of  genius  that  seem  so  sim- 


Anii  since  his  heart  has  wresil'icl  with  death's 
pangs. 

From  whose  stern  cave  none  tracts  a back- 
ward path. 

Leave  t'l  l.tment  this  necessary  change. 

AnJ  thank  the  gods,  for  they  can  give  us 
good.  

THE  RAZOR. 

Young  Mr.  Johnson  had  already  sev- 
eral razors  when  he  bought  a set  of 
seven  each  marked  with  a day  of  the’ 
v.eek,  and  arranged  in  order  in  a case. 
His  beard  was  not  heavy-rlndeed  Ills 
moustache  was  pale  and  wispy— but  he 
was  extremely  neat,  and  he  insisted  on 
shaving  himself.  He  argued  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  many  razors  to 
have  one  always  ready.  There  were 
the  razors  that  his  father  had  used  be- 
fore h m.  they  were  of  French  make,  a 
handle  with  several  extremely  thin 
blades;  there  wa.s  a fat  razor  of  board- 
ing school  days  that  was  included  in  a 
swap  of  a sled  for  a banjo;  there  were 
lazors  of  English  and  American  make; 
but  young  Mr.  Johnson's  favorite  razor 
iWas  white-handled,  and  it  was  to  him 
as  Ihe  apple  of  his  eye. 

Mr.  Johnson  married  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old  a pretty  girl 
lof  twenty.  She  danced,  and  she  played 
waltzes  on  the  piano,  and  she  was 
sweet  and  amiable.  They  were  happy, 
especially  Sunday  mornings  when  Mr. 
'.Tohnson  did  not  leave  the  house.  They 
■breakfasted  late,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
wife’s  amusements  to  watch  her  hus- 
iband  shaving  at  his  leisure.  Tho.se  days 
he  chose  his  white-handled  razor.  She 
would  laugh  at  him  when  his  face  was 
covered  with  lather;  she  would  keep 
saying,  "Don't  cut  yourself,  dear,”  and 
when  his  chin  and  checks  appeared, 
smooth  and  shining,  she  would  throw 
,her  arms  about  him,  and  cuddle 
against  his  breast,  and  .say.  "I  never 
could  love  you  if  you  had  a beard.”  and 
then  she  would  kiss  him  in  the  neck. 
And  Mr.  Johnson,  holding  the  razor  In 
the  air  above  his  head,  would  smile 
complacently. 

The.v  were  haiipy  in  this  foolish 
fashion  for  a year  or  so. 

One  morning  Mr.  Johnson  did  not 
leave  the  house  although  the  day 
v/as  Tuesday,  not  Sunday.  He  did  not 
shave  himself;  in  fact,  he  had  not 
shaved  himself  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  next  week  a barber  came  and 
brought  his  . favorite  razor,  ami  Mr. 
Johnson  was  clean  and  smooth  for  his 
coffin. 

• * 

At  first  Mrs.  Johnson  insisted  that 
her  husband's  things  should  remain 
Just  where  he  left  them.  And  so  in 
?he  bathroom  the  straps  and  the  hones 
and  the  brushes  amt  the  soaps  were 
ready  to  be  used,  and  the  razors  were 
in  order.  The  white-handled  one  was 
nearest  tho  glass,  and  the  others  ac- 
knowledged its  claim 

Mrs.  John.'-on  would  look  at  these 
things,  and  tears  would  come  to  her 
eyes.  For  ihe  first  month  she  kissed 
the  white-handled  razor  dally.  Her  sis- 
ter, Marla,  who  hud  come  to  live  with 
Iior — '‘until  1 nie.”  said  Lucy,  "for  1 
know  I shall  follow  Harry  soon" — dis- 
couraged her  In  "suc’.i  nonsense."  And 
gradually  Mrs.  Johnson  began  to  find 
pleasure  in  life.  One  night  when  Mr. 
Mortimer  called,  she  was  persuaded  to 
play  a waltz,  and  she  even  sang  a 
pretty  song,  entitled  "Love  for  Eter- 
nity.” 

Mr.  Mortimer’s  calls  were  frequent. 
He  was  a thick  set  fellow,  with  a bushy 
black  hea,'d  His  vitality  in  a room 
stirred  the  pictures  on  the  wall;  chairs 


From  an  editorial  article  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  Dec.  7: 

In  thi.H  connection  we  wish  to  say  a word 
In  relation  to  an  Innuendo  of  one  of  ike 
speakers  at  the  late  dinner  of  tlie  Reform 
Club,  that  The  Herald  had  changed  Us  alti- 
tude on  the  question  of  the  expansion  poll- 
■'V  In  order  to  catcli  the;  favoring  gales  of 
rubllc  opinion  In  the  community  it  seivi-.j 
all':  from  which  it  receiies  its  patronage 
Its'o  can  lid  xierson  wiio  knows  tne  histoo*  o* 
Hie  Herald  for  the  last  30  years  can  liarbor 
.ei'en  such  a suspicion. 

H-m-m!  The  congrcrgatlon  will  now 
i,rise  and  sing: 
j For  he  himself  has  said  It' 

^ ^ J - /ff  b 

\ Let  the  number  of  thy  pew  be  plainly  re- 
corded on  the  lining  of  ihv  hat  crown,  lest  as 
! then  waikest  u;i  the  aisle  of  thy  church 
thou  sl;culdst  forget  the  number  thereof,  and 
thereb.v  inlerruiu  the  devotions  of  tliy 
neighbor.  

Dec.  6,  1898. 

‘•Talk  of  the  Day”  Editor; 

Dear  Sir— I have  recently  been  ap- 
proached by  various  citizens  of  this 
oily,  asking  my  opinion  of  the  chances 
of  a projected  association  for  the  ex- 
termination of  concert  givers  obtaining 
a charter  from  the  State.  Again  I 
have  been  questioned  as  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  copious  production  of  funer- 
iils,  which  would  naturally  result  from 
the  activity  of  the  aforesaid  associa- 
tion, involving  it  and  its  members  in 
legal  coniplications  that  might  be  at 
I once  expansive  and  otherwise  undesir- 
able. Now,  having  never  studied  law,  I 
I feel  myself  incompetent  to  answer  these 
questions  will'  due  authoritativeness; 
1 therefore  apply  to  your  wisdom  to 
help  me  out.  Would  the  self-evldetit 
philanthropic  aspect  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, backed  by  the  prestige  of  a 
legal  charter,  be  enough  of  itself  to 
quash  mere  conventional  precedent? 
Or  would  it  not?  Y'ou  must  easily  ap- 
^ predate  the  benefit  to  society  such  a 
I corporate  body  would  prove,  could  it 
'be  got  to  work  unhampered  by  police 
interfercmce.  The  undertaking  business 
wruld  come  down  handsomely  in  sup- 
port. Y'ours  respectfully, 

A VICTIM.  ' 

How  beautifully  this  letter  is  worded!  , 
Y'ou  see  at  a glance  that  the  writer  Is 
.a  Bostonian— and  yet— and  yet  there 
are  Bostonians,  hardened  concert-goers, 
who  think  that  musicians  should  be 
nniversally  regarded  as  a privileged 
cl.ass,  exempt  from  jury  duty,  and  sure 
cf  seats  in  street  cars. 

We  consulted  our  friend,  the  Music 
Critic,  who  is  pale  and  peevish  from 
enforced  attendance  on  concerts.  "It’s 
not  a bad  idea,"  he  said;  "there  might 
be  opposition  in  some  quarters— Music 
Hail,  Steinert  Hall,  Association  Hall— 
to  the  granting  of  the  charteiv— just  as 
even  nqw  tliere  are  sporadic  protests  ' 
against  Vaccination  and  cremation.  In  ] 
civilized  countries  the  life  of  a mu-  j 
siclan  has  been  held  cheap.  Thus  in  i 
Sweden— perhaps  I have  told  you  the 
[story  before — in  the  loth  century  if  any 
one  killed  a musician  the  deed,  if  not 
i«ncouraged  cr  applauded,  was  at  least 
jtolerated,  for  the  murdered  man  was 
|judged  a dangerous  criminal  from  the 
iPiore  fact  of  his  profession;  and  the 
■only  penalty  the  as&assln  paid  to  the 

[heirs  of  the  late  objectionable  person 
was  an  indemnity,  which  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  shoes,  a pair  of  gloves,  and  a 


three-yeur-oTd  heifer.  Tnovnurderer.  dr 
philanthropist  (for  I prefer  the  latter 
term),  the  heir,  and  a few  spectators 
met  on  an  appointed  day  on  the  top  of 
a steep  hill..  The  heifer,  whose  tall  hadi 
been  greased,  was  led  to  the  .summit. 
The  heir  took  hold  of  her  tall,  the  phil- 
anthropist hit  the  beast:  if  the  heir 
could  stop  her  before  sho  reached  level 
ground,  he  wai-  allowed  to  keep  her;  It 
he  could  not  stop  her.  the  philanthropist 
retained  possession.”  We  stifled  a 
yawn. 

“Y'es,”  said  the  Music  Critic,  "person- 
ally I am  in  favor  of  this  Association 
and  I should  like  to  be  one  of  the  dl- 
tectors.  if  not  tlie  YBce  President.  I’ll, 
see  the  Governor.  Mayor  Quincy,  and 
some  of  the  boys,  and  we’ll  get  tho 
charter  all  right.  Action  should  be 
taken  first  of  all  against  singers  who 
persist  in  singing  songs  in  French  and 
German,  when  they  neither  pronounce 
correctI;v  nor  understand  the  meaning. 
Then  I should  hand  in  a list  of  names 
of  composers  who  live  In  New  England 
towns  and  set  French  songs  to  music 
when  they  are  ignorant  of  tho  first 
principles  of  accent  in  English  songs. 
There  should  be  an  auto-da-f6  on  the 
Common  of  pianists  whose  recitals  last 
over  an  hour  and  p,  quarter— but  I for- 
get, we  must  first  procure  a charter. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
draft  it  so  that  press  agents  and  en- 
thusiastic parents  of  musical  prodigies 
shall  te  included?” 


The  English  language  is  marching  tri- 
umphantly on  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  an- 
nouncement cf  an  amateur  dramatic 
club: 

To  the  public:  Again  comes  the  “Glra 
Artistica  Juvenil,”  to  proportion  the 
greatest  w.atchfulness  to  the  gallant 
public  of  this  capital  being  pleased  by 
the  good  reception  of  the  anterior  times, 
gladly  to  offer  new  spectacles  lyricals 
dramaticais. Mexican  Herald. 


“Mr.  Rcinhold  L.  Herman  has  a pro- 
nounced military  bearing.”  Y'es.  and 
some  say  that  he  will  wear  a spiked 
helmet  when  he  conducts  "The  Mes- 
siah." 

Tile  Emperor  William  "halls  with 
warm  approval  tho  Tsar’s  magnani- 
mous proposal  for  the  furtherance  of 
peace.”  He  therefore  asks  of  the 
Reichstag  $19,973,122  for  the  army  and 
•$7,607,875  for  the  navy.  These  are  the 
ordinary  expenses.  He  also  asks  as  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  $11,151.67?  .50  for 
the  array  and  $8,469,750  for  the  navy. 


Another  frightful  Southern  outrage!I!i 
In  Wayne  County  (N.  C.),  a negro  girl 
only  12  years  old  was  put  on  a fire  and! 
burned  to  death.  Her  mother,  a ne- 
gress,  pul  her  there,  saying  it  was! 
clieaper  to  burn  the  child  than  to  feed  it.  I 


Servants  do  not  stay  for  years  ami  years 
In  the  same  place  as  they  did  in  the  good  old 
days  of  our  grandmothers— those  good  old 
days  about  whicli  we  know  so  little,  but  feel 
it  our  duty  to  hanker  after.  This  evil  cer- 
tainly does  exist.  But  h'lw  can  we  expert 
jt  to  he  otlierwlse  in  these  days  of  bustle 
and  perpetual  change?  in  the  good  old  days 
of  our  grandmothers  every  one  sat  still,  in- 
cluding the  grandmothers.  Life  was  a qui- 
eter. ijossibly  a more  dignified,  affair  than  it 
is  at  iires.'nt.  M'e  were  not  ail  trying  to  see 
vho  '.-nuid  run  quickest  and  furthest.  Nowa- 
• days  every  .vne  is  rinshlng  and  changing;  no 
< lie  sits  still,  tvity  .slioiild  we  expect  the  do- 
mestic servant  eiasa  to  lie  tlie  only  one  to 
liesist  the  current''  tVl;y  should  we  expect 
them  to  cling  to  their  situations,  wlien  mas- 
ters. mistresses,  the  situations  themselves, 
are  whirling  madly  about?  • 


i’ 

— 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


I First  Bach  Evening  Under  Mi’. 
: Tucker's  Direction  at  the  Second 

! Church — rdiss  Harriet  A.  Shaw’s 


Concert  in  Steinert  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  Firsf  Bach 
Evening  at  the  Second  Church,  Mr.  H.  I 
I G.  Tucker  organi.st.  was  as  follow.s; 

Kyrle  Eleison,  tjui  Toili.s,  Quoniam.  and 
! Cum  Snnelo  Spirito  from  the  Missa 
j Brevis  in  A;  "I.ord  Alniiglil.v”  from' 
I Christmas  Oratorio;  two  chorales  from 
; the  I’assion  .Music  according  to  John; 

I tho  cantatas,  "Thou  Guide  of  Israel” 
and  ”0  Light  Everlasting.”  The  .solo 
I singers,  as  announotd.  were  Mrs.  Titus, 

■ Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  Mrs.  Edith  Woods, 
j Mr.  Bruce  W.  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  \V.  ,\. 
j Howiard.  Mr.  tVhelpIqy  was  organist, 
j and  thirty  players  from  jhe  Symphony  i 
Orehestr.-i,  Mr.  Schnitzler  coneertmas-  I 
ter.  .'is.sisted.  AC'  Oiding  to  the  same  i 
program  there  wa.s  a chorus  of  sixty-  ' 
five.  j 

1 do  not  pyojio.xe  to  speak  at  length  ' 
of  the  performance  and  for  tliis  reason: 

I heard  only  the  Kyrle  Eleison — which, 
by  the  way.  was  sung  wltlioiit  tho 
Chrisle  Eleison  and  Ihe  following  Ky- 
rie — tho  air  I'rom  tho  Cljristiiuis  Ora-  | 
toiio  sung  )>y  Mr  Howland,  a cliorale.  ; 


Hvirr,  faitlilcKs;''  t! 

»>!on.  anil  half  of  the  cantata  ''TllOii' . 
;CIni(i(t  of  Israel,"  ; 

i appreciate  ami  recoirnizo  the  Inclns-  i 
try  tin, 1^  ambition  of  Mr.  Tucker  ami  j 
5hc  ca))abilities  in  various  (legroes  of  ! 
tho.s,,  V.  ho  assistc'j;  hut  a.s  the  por-  j 
foi’niauce  Went  on  I was  remintlcil  of  j 
honii'Iy  sa.vintt:,  so  homely  that  the  ! 
Btent'i'I  jieison  will  undoubtedly  con- 1 
si.1or--no.  the  .trenlrcl  person  "os-  j 
teems”— It  vtilg-ar;  but  this  saying:  may  I 
T?'’l'liotl  justly  io  sm  b performance.s 
of  Bac'h:  "Don't  blto  off  more  than  you 
can  chew." 

Consider  for  a nioment  the  fact  that 
itiiless  this  music  is  conducted  and 
snug  with  the  keenest  musical  Intelli- 
gence  willi  painfully  trained  .singers  of 
ncxible  vpices,  witli  a Itnowledete  of 
the  traditions,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
inde.scribtilily  monotonous  and  dreary. 
Dnless  the  long  contrapuntal  passages 
are  .suitg  with  absolute  purity  of  inton- 
ation, freedom  in  delivery,  and  without 
evident  thought  of  difficulties  to  l>e  mas- 
tered, there  are  simnl.v  so  many  anx- 
ious person.s  trying  to  come  out  to- 
ETlhei.  An  orcheslrt  that  takes  part 
should  have  many  careful  rehearsals. 

3.<ast  nigiit  except  iu  the  Ifrst  chorale, 
which  was  sung  none  too  well,  the  per- 
formance of  the  chorus  was  a brave 
scramble.  There  was  a phrase-killing 
accentuation  of  beats  without  regaril 
to  the  structure  of  the  music.al  sen- 
tence; there  was  no  true  flow  of  each 
part:  there  wa.s  little  or  no  beauty  or 
power;  there  was  every  moment  tli» 
suggestion  of  a task  beyond  the  present 
comprehension  and  ability  of  conductor 
and  singers.  iUr.  Howland,  often  em- 
b.arrassed  by  a halting,  undiscriminat- 
ing. inadequate  accompaniment,  dis- 
played an  excellent  voice,  musical  un- 
dorstardiiig  and  true  appreciation.  The 
tenor  undertook  courageously  an  aria 
that  would  tax  the  skill  of  Edward 
Llo.vd;  and  let  me  remind  him  that  the 
appoggiatura  (see  the  cadence  "Thy 
Word"  page  13  of  the  Novello  edition) 
was  not  siAig  in  Bach’s  period  is  he 
•san.g  it  last  night.  ! 

It  may  be  said,  "But  we  do  not  ofien 
hear  these  works,  .end  it  is  not  right 
to  be  too  critical:  one  should  be  thank- 
ful for  the  opportunity  and  pr.a<se 
.=i,gHers  and  conductor  who  are  willing 
to  si.-end  the  time  in  preparation."  1 
f.m  not  thankful  when  mu^lc■  i.s  initch- 
ered  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
people.  There  difficult  works  v/ere 
.attacked  as  gayly  as  though  they  were 
anthems  by  Caleb  Slmptr.  If  a listen- 
er is  not  fond  of  Each,  do^s  not  appre- 
ciate him,  he  will  be  confirmel  in  his 
prejudice  by  such  pet  formences.  If  he 
has  studied  him  for  years  and  learned 
to  recognize  his  tender  beauty,  miglity 
power  and  amazing  skill,  he  will  Iv* 
hurt,  shocked,  angered.  It  is  a good 
tiling  for  sipgers  .'o  study  the  wo  ks 
of  this  master;  to  ban!  themselves  to- 
gether for  private  practice.  Therr  is 
no  reason  whv  patient  frieneis  ‘bcn',1 
not- listen  to  such  rsactice.  But  neitlier 
at  nor  Bach  is  honored,  nor  is  the 
cause  of  music  advanced  by  such  per- 
formance.s as  that  of  last  ni.ght. 

Tlie'  s-»e'ond  Baelt  evening  will  be 
Hood  Fri'lav,  March  SI,  whe-n  the-  Pas- 
sion nccordirg  to  John  will  be  given. 

i'/liiijo  Hale. 

MISS  SHAW'S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Shaw,  harper,  gave  a 
concert  in  Steinert  Hall  lasf  evening. 
Mrs.  Katlierinc  M.  Austin,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Miller  and  Mr.  Daniel  Kuntz  as- 
sisted. Miss  l-lve(;v-n  Benedict  and  Miss 
Eida  Dow  played  the  accompaniments. 
iMI.-s  Miller  sang  in  place  of  Mrs.  Marion 
Titus,  who  was  ill.  Miss  Shaw  played 
pieces  by  .Alvars,  Hasselman’s  Zabel, 
and  Gotlefroid,  also  a piece  with  Mr. 
Kuntz  by  Von  Wilm. 

There  is  much  that  i.s  admirable  iu 
Miss  Shaw's  playing.  Tiiis  is  In  an  un- 
us-util  strength  of  tone  and  a certain 
bt  auty  of  phrasing.  There  is  a broad- 
ress  of  style,  ana  .at  times  a daeh  and 
ibriliiancy  that  is  jileasing,  but  withal, 
there  is  the  lack  of  sensuous  beauty  of 
tone  and  cleanness  of  technique  that 
one  associate.s  witii  the  instrument, 
which  in  Mi-s  Shaw’s  playing  leaves 
much  to  be  iltsired.  Nor  was  her  use 
of  the  p'cdai  last  evening  always  beyond 
Criticism.  The  Zabel  and  Hasselman's 
1. umbers  were  I'y  far  her  best  selections. 

Of  the  assi."tin.g  artists  Miss  Miller 
gave  gre.at  pleasure.  The  clearness  of 
hei  voice  Is  delighllul.  She  sings  with 
an  ease  and  a certain  style  that  inter- 
ests the’  listener,  both’  by  its  sincerity 
and  unafl'ect-.Jne^ia  Mrs.  Austin  sang 
the  Tscha'kovrsky  numbers  very  well. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  her  first  songs, 
which  were  given  with  little  or  no  ex- 
pre.ssion.  Xelther  i!ld  Mr.  Kuntz  make 
.1  favorahie  impression  in  hi.s  earlier 
•numbers,  although  his  playing  with 
Miss  Shaw  was  much  'better.  The  harp, 
hr  the  y.'iiy,  was  far  top  heavy  in  this 
iiuniocr.  The  accomphnirneuts  were 
w.'U  played,  especially  those  by  Miss 
Dow.  There  was  a good-sized  audience. 
Applcusc  was  l'rc(iul;it  and  often  merit- 
ed. 

V 

I'"  o'ontent  that  times  to  come  should 
only  know  there  was  such  a man.  not  caring 
heliicr.  they  knew  more  of  lilm.  was  a 
.^igid  ambition  in  Cardan;  disparaging  his 
igrcsc*  'lai  inclination  and  judgment  of  him- 
If.  Who  Ciires  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates's 
ticnls.  or  Achilles’s  horses  in  Komer,  un- 
fkl-'r  naked  nominations,  without  deserts  and 
j^d.-le  act.s,  which  are  the  balsam  of  our  mem-  j 
r.-ie.s,  I he  entclecliia  and  soul  of  our  subsist-  ' 
L-nces't  To  be  nameless  iu  worthy  deeds,  ex-  ' 
reeds  tin  infamous  liistory.  The  Canaanitlsh  i 
A'.mnan  lives  more  happily  without  a name,  1 
tiiaii  rerodias  witli  one.  And  wlto  had  not 
rnllier  have  been  the  good  tliief,  than  Pilate? 


I'cr  two  yc.irs  lio  tiad 
consiaiitly  by  being  called 
Kipper.”  Ho  nppctilcd  to  the  poflce  for 
jTOtection,  but  in  -.aln.  He  had  by  their 
neglect  lost  £30,000.  The  defendant's 
<-ounscl  said  that  tl  i.s  complaint  was 
frivolous;  that  the-  plaintiff  had  also 
.‘tued  a policeman,  a police  inspector, 
-ilr.  Matthews,  the  late  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  others,  for  conspiracy,  as- 
auU,  .slander,  etc.  Thereupon  the 
plaintiff  aro.se  in  court  and  said;  “I 
rhall  require  your  name.  I shall  take 
ail  a-ction  fur  libel  against  you.”  There 
was  laughter,  and  Judge  Smith,  Q.  C., 
oismlssed  the  action. 


NIGHT. 


Thi.s  pathetic  tale  revives  stran,ge 
memories  and  sug.gest.s  strange 
thoughts.  What  has  become  of  Jack 
the  Ripper?  Is  he  in  an  insane  asylum? 
'<dr.  after  his  mad  diversions,  is  he  to- 
Alay  a most  respected  householder  in 
Dnndon?  Was  he  a surgeon,  diseased 
mentally  by  enthusiasm  for  his  profes- 
sion, some  specialist,  or  was  he  moved 
by  .some  real  or  fancied  slight  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  women?  It  i.s  a mystery 
that  perhaps  is  better  without  solu- 
tion. 


AVc  like  to  think  of  Jack  the  Ripper 
a.s  a stout  man  of  middle  age,  with  a 
fatlierly  smile,  and  gray  and  educated 
whiskers;  by  nature  a kindly  man,  one 
of  benevolent  deeds  and  pure  thoughts. 
A family  man,  devoted  to  his  wife  and 
children.  He  ate  his  dinner  with  them 
ill  cheerful  mood,  and  then,  after  gos- 
.sip  and  a cigar,  he  retired  to  his  study 
for  work.  When  tlie  house  was  still, 
the  specialist  would  sneak  out,  possibly 
with  rubber  overshoes.  A hansom  took 
him  near  the  scene  of  his  practice.  Then 
there  was  a blank  in  his  life  until  he 
found  himself  at  home  with  the  speci- 
mens that  he  had.  collected  in  a bag. 
Dill  he  suffer  remorse?  Possibly  he 
knew  that  he  was  insane,  but  to  con- 
sult an  alienist  would  be  fatal.  And 
so,  until  the  disease  left  him,  he  was 
impelled  irresistibly  to  leave  his  hou.se 
liy  night,  in  search  of  fresh  experience 
and  practice.  Did  he  finally  kill  him- 
self? Or  was  he  at  last  caught  by  the 
liolico,  Tvho,  finding  him  to  be  a promi- 
nent citizen,  handed  him  to  the  au- 
thorities. who  in  turn  sent  him  to  an 
asylum  and'kept  silence?  He  may  have 
been  one  of  the  nobility,  sated  with 
f.asliioiiable  life,  eager  for  a new  sen- 
sation. 


Mr.  Phillips  thought  that  this  nick- 
name had  injured  him  to  the  extent  of 
£20,000.  There  are  lovers  of  the  horrible 
■ind  the  abnormal  who  might  have  paid 
unusual  prices  for  house  decoration  by 
such  a famous  artist.  Jack  the  Rip- 
per's favorite  color  was  red;  and  red 
was  then  and  Is  still  In  fashion  for  giv- 
ing a warm  effect  to  certain  rooms. 
They  sell  today  in  London  the  Ben  Da- 
vies Voice  and  Throat  Pastillett.  Does 
this  fact  lessen  the  business  of  /the  em- 
inent tenor?  Does  any  manager  say, 
“If  this  man  uses  ‘Pastilletts’  in  such 
quantity  that  he  gives  them  a name, 
how  can  we  rely  on  hU  ability  to  keep 
engagements?"  But  we  observe  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Davies  has  been  en- 
gaged to  sing  at  a Handel  and  Haydn 
concert  this  season.  Vi'e  find  Mr.  Phil- 
lips to  be  painfully  self-conscious  and 
without  imagination.  No  wonder  that 
Judge  Smith,  Q.  C.,  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Kailyard  literature, 
and  think  that  a weak  story  is  im- 
proved by  conversation  in  badly-spelled 
English,  you  will  welcome  a new  novel 
b.v  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  prologue  may  stun 
you;  for  it  begins  "Hast  ever  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Invisible  as  it  speaks  in 
the  palpitating  stillness  of  the  air,  or 
learned  the  grand,  majestic  music  of 
God’s  Immediate  presence?"  Be  brave 
and  fear  not:  a reassuring,  old,  famil- 
iar “Hoot  men!”  comes  in  the  first 
cnapter. 

This  Henri  Davedan,  who  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, was  born  April  9,  1859.  -At  first  a 
newspaper  man.  he  wrote  novels  and 
stage-pieces.  Two  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic works  are  “Le  Lit”  and  “Le 
A'ieux  Marcheur."  They  have  an  air 
of  delightful  ease,  and  behind  the  pol- 
ished cynicism  is  sound  philosophy. 


We  read  that  France  Saville,  the  so- 
prano. has  arrived  at  New  York.  Is  not 
Mr.  Maurel  coming  this  season? 


I.is.len  to  a strange  story  of  London 
lit'e.  A house  decorator,  named  Phil- 
lips, brought  action  against  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police, 
and  claimed  damages  for  negligence  by 
I'.ie  p ilioc.  He  asked  for  £5  as  the  first 
ilnstailm^nJL  of  damages  for  loss  of  trade. 


"Treasur.v  Department”  writes  to  the 
Journal:  "Your  allusion  to  Isaac  Mac- 
Ijellan  in  this  morning’s  (Dec.  6)  issue 
leads  me  to  ask,  ‘Is  this  man  a native 
or  resident  of  Portland,  Me?’  If  he  is. 
it  brings  back  in  memory  over  forty 
years  ago  when  a local  pOet  of  that 
name  wrote  our  Carrier’s  Address. 
'New  Year’s  Greeting  to  our  patrons,’ 
for  the  Portland  Advertiser?" 

Yes.  He  was  born  in  Portland  about 
1810,  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin.  He 
practised  law  in  Boston  for  a time  and 
then  turned  farmer.  It  is  our  impres- 
sion that  he  now  lives  somewhere  on 
Long  Island.  You  will  find  a list  of  his 
books  In  P.  K.  Foley's  American 
Authors. 


Mr.  Willy  Burmester,  Violinist, 
Made  His  First  Appearance  in 
the  United  States  Last  Night— 
Mr.  Kneisel  Distinguished  Him- 
self as  a Conductor. 

The  program  of  the  eighth  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Kneisel,  conductor,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Gerlcke,  who  Is  canvales- 
cent,  was  as  follows; 

SjTnphony  in  E minor  No.  5 TschaiUowsky 

Concerto  for  violin Beethoven 

Prelude  to  “Die  Meisterslnger” 'Wagner 

Mr.  Willy  Burmester.  who  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
last  night,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in 
I£!C9.  He  wa.s  taught  first  by  his  father; 
then  for  four  years  he  studied  with 
Joachim.  For  three  years  he  worked 
by  himself  at  Helsingfors  in  Finland. 
With  his  sister  Johanna  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Berlin,  Nov.  10, 
1891.  He  reappeared  there  in  1894.  His 
first  appearance  in  London  was  March 
14,  1895. 

Mr.  Burmester  made  a very  favora- 
ble impression.  His  tone  is  not  large, 
but  it  is  fine,  and  in  a way  individual. 
His  technic  seems  amply  adequate  tor 
any  demand  that  might  be  m'ade  upon 
it.  His  ptrfcrm.ance  of  the  concerto 
was  thoughtful,  without  the  sugges- 
tion of  pedrgogic  dryness.  He  was  con- 
tent to  let  the  n.usic  speak  without 
undue  personal  explanation.  His  senti- 
ment was  manly,  ana  hi.s  vigor  was 
controlled.  He  played  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  authoritative  strength 
of  the  first  movement,  and  bea'jty  of 
the  second;  nor  did  he  grow  impatient 
with  the  rondo  and  iry  to  make  some-  ! 
thing  out  of  it.  Aittiough  there  were 
tones  in  the  larghetto  that  moved  the  I 
hearer,  there  was  no  sensuous  appeal.  I 
and,  therefore,  no  inco’igruous  display  j 
of  what  is  loosely  known  as  emotion,  | 
■which  certain  persons  find  contagious 
whenever  a violinist  saws  on  the  G 1 
string  or  rolls  eyes  to-.vard  the  heaven  j 
that  lies  presumably  somewhere  above  i 
the  ceiling.  No,  .Mr.  Bunnesler  is  not  ' 
first  of  all  an  emotional  player.  lie  ' 
is  more  than  this;  he  is  a man  of  fine 
taste  who  has  been  trained  in  a pure 
school,  who  respects  sincerity  and  is 
sincere,  and  who,  therefore,  does  not 
trample  on  the  compose^  to  step  to- 
ward glory.  His  performance  was  one 
that  gave  much  musical  enjoyment;  it 
was  without  taint  of  anything  that 
wag  meretricious;  it  was  free  from  any 
virtuoso  trick.  The  .applause  was  hear- 
ty, and  there  were  unverai  recalls. 

Mr.  Gerlcke  is  r^iuuiy  nearing  health 
and  it  is  confidently  exported  that  he 
will  be  able  to  lead  at  the  concerts  of 
the  22d  and  23d.  Mr.  Kneisel  will  con- 
duct during  the  visit  of  the  orchestra  to 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phiiadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  And  it  is  not  now  out  of 
place  to  congratulate  heartily  Mr.  Knei- 
£iel  on  the  ability  and  intelligence  dis- 
played by  him  under  trying  circum- 
stances. Each  concert  has  in  turn  en- 
larged his  reputation  as  a conductor. 
He  has  shown  authority,  discrimina- 
tion. an  instinct  for  treatment  of  de- 
tail, spirit  and  a mastery  over  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings.  He  has  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  composition  of 
each  composer  as  though  it  were  his 
own.  He  conducted  for  Mr.  Burmester 
Iasi  night  as  he  might  wish  another 
would  conduct  for  him  with  his  violin 
m hand.  The  performance  of  the 
Tschaikowsky  symphony,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Schubert  symphony,  at  the 
preceding  concert,  proved  conclusively 
that  with  experience  and  study  he  might 
justly  be  ranked  among  leading  conduc- 
tors. And  he  has  performed  this  task 
unexpectedly  put  upon  him  without 
thought  of  personal  advantage— indeed, 
i to  the  sacrifice  of  his  quartet  interests — 
i and  with  the  simplicity  and  the  mod- 
i>  esty  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
man.  His  one  thought  has  been  for 
, the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Gericke  and  the 
reputation  of  the  orcliescra,  which  has 
helped  and  supported  him  in  every 
way. 

.*♦ 

There  will  be  nu  concert  this  week 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  program  for 
Dec.  22-23  (Thursday  afternoon  and  Fri- 
day evening)  will  be  as  follows: 

Symphony  in  D major.  No.  31  Mozart 

(First  time.) 

Concerto  for  piano 

Helen  Hopekirk. 

“Le  Chasseur  Maudit"  Cf-sar  FYanck 

Academic  Overture  P.rahms  i 

Philip  Hale.  ! 

Mr.  David  Bispham,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting,  pianist,  will  give  a 
song  lecllal  in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  3 o'clock.  He  will  sing 
Schubert’s  "Die  Schone  Mullerin"  and 
some  other  songs. 

• I wish  that  Mr.  Bispham's  press  agent 
would  not  insist  that  Schubert’s  cyclus 
iwill  be  then  given  “in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  time  in  America.” 

I I care  nothing  for  the  effect  of  such 
statements  on  the  press  agent,  but  Mr. 
Bispham  is  a sensible,  agreeable  gen- 
jtleman,  and  I do  not  like  to  see  him 
Thus  made  ridiculous.  I 

Schubert's  cyclus  "Die  SchBne  Miil- 
lerin"  in  its  entirety  has  no  doubt  been 
sung  many  times  In  the  United  States. 

! Within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been 
sung  at  least  twice  in  Boston— March  8. 
1892,  by  Amalie  Joachim:  Jan.  10,  1893, 
in  the  old  Steinert  Hall,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
helm Heinrich  sang  his  own  transla- 
tions, Mr.  Howaid  Malcolm  Ticknor 
told  the  story  of  the  unhappy  love  of 


.the  w.inderorffoi  the  nTa'id"  of  the  mill, 
land  Dr.  I.ouls  Keiierborn  played  the  . 
laccompaniinents,  as  he  did  the  year  be-  j 
'fore  for  Mrs.  Joachim.  j 

Mr.  Bispham  will  also  sing  Tutsda-. 
^Brahms’s  Four  Serious  Songs.  .ir. 
'WhiAiig  will  play  some  of  his  ..wn  i 
compositions.  ‘ | 

• * » 

Was  Mr.  Ernest  Sharpe  plea,  cd 
wiih  this  "appreciation"  by  the  music 
critic  of  the  Referee?  “He  has  a genu- 
ine bass  voice.  When  he  begins  to  go 
down  the  steps  of  the  scale  you  in- 
stinctively speculate  with  Miss  Letty 
Lind  and  Mr.  Huntley  Wright.  ‘Oh. 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it?'  and  when  , 
he  finally  settles  down  on  the  door  mat  j 
at  the  bottom  you  feel  ‘creepy  things.’  " j 
Patti  sang  Nov.  14  in  Albert  Hall  a i 
song  of  her  own,  a setting  of  Byron’s  • 
"On  Parting.”  One  critic  wrote,  "It  is  ‘ 
sufficient  to  know  that  it  was  com-  | 
poser  by  Mme.  Patti.  Its  musical  value  ' 
is  quite  unimportant."  , 

To  go  back  to  the  Referee  man.  ' 
Speaking  of  Moussorgsky's  "Gopak,”  ; 
which  was  mentioned  latcfly  in  tlie  i 
Joiirnai,  he  says:  "TTiis  is  a remarka-  I 
blc  song,  which  sets  forth  how  a Cos-  ' 
sack's  wife  who  is  no  longer  cared  for  • 
by  her  husband  runs  over  the  list  of  , 
her  former  conquests.  It  was  quite  ; 
‘proper,’  because  it  was  sung  in  Rus-  ; 
Sian;  but,  judging  by  the  length  and  ' 
vigor  of  the  ditty,  there  were  reasons  ; 
why  that  Cossack  ‘ceased  to  love.’  " 
"The  Mikado”  has  now  been  perform- 
ed in  Russia.  Germany,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Italy. 

Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky.  the  pianist,  i 
who  appeared  at  Association  Hall  last] 
Tuesday,  will  give  two  recitals  lierc  | 
in  January.  j 

Sembrich  in  Berlin  thus  talked  about  j 
singers;  “To  my  mind  Sucher  is  the  j 
only  Isolde,  Bellincioni  without  rival  in 
the  gory  roles  of  the  school  of  verism. 
Van  Zandt  incomparable  as  Lakmft.  so  j 
is  Calvg  as  Carmen.  Among  the  great-  i 
est  coloratura  singers  is  ctrtainly  Mel-  I 
ba,  also  Nevada,  in  dreamy  roles  which  i 
do  not  require  much  voice,  and  Erika  | 
Wedekind  , of  Dresden.  The  best  colo- j 
ratura  sou-brette  1 ever  heard  was  I 
Schuch-Proska.”  ' 

Who  are  Miss  Marie  Louise  and  Miss  | 
Lillian  Nebriska  of  the  United  States,  i 
singers  who  gave  an  “Anglo-.American”  I 
concert  in  London  Nov.  2?  ] 


Sembrich  can  afford  to  prarse  other 
singers.  She  sang  Violetta  in  New 
York  Dec.  5 and  this  is  what  Mr.  Hen- 
derson wrote  about  her: 
j "Last  night  Sembrich  achieved  such 
a triumph  as  no  colorature  singer  has 
won  in  this  city  since  Adelina  Patti 
was  in  her  palmy  days  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
not  Patti,  nor  Gerster,  nor  Marimon, 
nor  Parepa-Rosa,  nor  any  other  color- 
atiire  singer  who  ever  delighted  this 
town  ever  equaled  Mme.  Sembrich’s  de- 
Kvery  of  ‘Ah,  fors  § lui.’  The  audi- 
, ence  waited  until  after  the  'Semper 
libera’  to  let  loose  the  torrent  of  its 
j enthusiasm.  Then  there  was  a scene 
of  joyous  tumult  indeed.  Even  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  boxes  applauded  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  a singer  before, 
and  the  house  resounded  with  cheers 
and  cries  of  ‘Bravo!’  The  soprano  was 
I called  out  halt  a dozen  times,  and 
finally  compelled  to  repeat  the  ‘Sem-  j 
per  libera,’  after  which  she  was  again  j 
called  out  several  times. 

“After  that  she  had  no  opportunity  in  i 
Verdi’s  opera  to  dazzle  her  auditors,  but  ' 
she  touched  their  hearts  in  the  pathetic  j 
passages,  and  that  is  something  that  j 
only  Gerster  ever  succeded  in  doing  • 
with  his  superficially  melodious  music.  1 
; In  the  face  of  such  singing  comment  ’ 
seems  almost  impertinent,  but  the  read-  ; 
ers  of  the  Times  must  know  what  is 
going  on.  The  singing  of  Mme.  Sem- 
brich last  night  a as  notable  for  many 
things,  'but  chiefly  for  its  authori- , 
talive  certainty.  She  knew  precisely 
what  she  wanted  to  do,  how  to  do  it. 
end  VI hen  to  do  it.  She  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  sustained,  musical  cantabile 
tinging,  in  which  every  phrase  was 
absolutely  perfect  in  itself  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  melody  as  a whole. 
Fhirther  than  that,  she  filled  the  music 
with  the  heart  of  a great  artist.  She 
sang  her  soul  into  it  and  gave  to  the 
well-worn  measures  a new  life. 

“In  the  one  opportunity  which  she  had 
I for  the  display  of  brilliant  coloratura 
j work  she  was  simply  bewildering.  Her 
ease,  dash,  certainty,  and  apparently 
reckless,  but  absolutely  artistic  attack 
of  difficulties  of  the  mo®*'  formidable 
sort  were  such  as  to  fill  'ever.'  Iovef”6f 
good  singing  with  unadulterated  de- 
light. When  she  repeated  the  ‘Sem- 
per libera'  she  took  a clear,  mellow  E 
flat  ill  alto.  In  short,  last  night  Mme. 
Sembrich  was  a great  arrlst,  tlie  high- 
est exponent  of  the  art  of  hei  camo 
! rew  on  the  stage,  at  the  maturity  of 
her  culture  and  rejoicing  in  her  own  i 
powers.  j 

1 * * j 

L.  S,  B.  wi.shfs  to  know  something ! 

about  Cesar  Franck,  whose  remarkable  j 
string  quartet  waS  played  at  the  last 
Kneisel  concert.  | 

Franck’s  life  was  gloriously  unevent-  [ 
ful.  I 

It  Vv'as  a simple  life,  devoted  to  his  ; 
art,  his  pupils,  his  family,  and  his- 
ehurch.  j 

C6sar  -Auguste  Franck  was  born  at  ' 
lJ6ge  Dec.  HI,  1822,  and  he  died  ai  Paris,  I 
Nov.  9,  '1890.  He  first  studied  music  ! 
at  the  Liege  Conservators  . In  1837  he  ! 
went  to  ihe  Paris  Conservators’.  There  | 
he  studied  the  piano  with  zimnicrmami  , 


cO'hjSu' U ‘>n  ^^ith  ueborne. 

"(fr^  srand  prize  of  honor.” 


In  l&Jg 

tcok  ^ ‘nr^  srand  prize  of  he 
d thi^  Is  why  he  received  this  rare 
' istinetlon  when  there  were  three  "first 
■rizes”  the  class;  Having  played 
■".funimel's  concerto  In  A minor,  he  was 
''obliged  to  play  a fugue  at  sight.  He 
transposed  it  into  the  third  below  and 
played  It  with  great  spirit.  Cherubini, 
who  was  then  conductor,  did  not  like 
! this  '"violation  of  routine,”  but  the  ap- 
I plause  bf  the  astonished  public  pre- 
I vailed.  In  1841  he  took  the  first  prize 
' for  fugue,  and  his  example  then  sub- 
mitted is  still  presert'ed  as  a model. 

■ He  also  took  the  first  prize  for  organ 
' playing.  He  did  not  compete  for  the 
1 "prix  de  Rome,"'  although  it  had  been 

awarderl  to  hiin'in  advance.  They  .say 

■ that  his  father  wished  him  to  put  his 
talent  into  an  immediately  remunerative 
field.  He  lived  in  Belgium  two  years, 
then  he  returned  to  Paris,  which  was 
henceforth  his  home.  He  taught  the 
piano  .and  he  composed. 

I do  not  propose  to  give  here  a list  of 
his  compositions;  1 am  telling  you  of 
r his  simple  life.  His  first  concert  was  in 
1846.  when  he  brought  out  his  '"Ruth.” 

In  1818  Adolphe  Adam  was  managing  a 

■ National  Opera  scheme.  Franck  gave 
him  an  opera,  "Le  Valet  de  Ferine. 
Adam’s  scheme  came  to  grief.  The 
opera  was  not  performed,  and  it  never 
was  afterward  shown  to  anyone.  From 
1848  to  1870  Franck’s  life  was  that  of  an 
organist  and  teacher.  He  was  chosen 
organist  of  Salnte-Clotilde  in  1859.  and 
thXre  his  mass  was  produced  in  1861. 
Ocicasionally  he  would  invite  friends  to 
heLr  his  .sacred  pieces  at  the  church; 
ihbs  Biszt  in  1866  encouraged  him  and 
spjoke  warmly  of  his  first  works,  the 
pijino  trio.s.  In  1872  P'ranck  was  made 
piolessor  of  the  organ  at  the  Paris 
Ojinservatorj-.  and  the  next  year  he 
was  a French  naturalized  citizen.  Not 
tiil  about  1870  did  Franck  dream  of 
V) forks  of  long  breath  like  "The  Beati- 
i/hdes,”  "The  Redemption.”  In  1878  he 

”/layed  during  the  Kxhibiticn.  Oct.  1. 
/s78,  at  the  Trocad^ro.  tliree  organ 
/pieces  written  for  the  occasion.  From 
1880  to  1890  he  composed  his  finest  and 
, mest  characteristic  chamber  music. 

/ The  string  quartet  played  by  the 
Kneisels  was  written  in  1889.  The  150th 
, Psalm,  composed  for  a blind  asylum  in 
1887,  and  performed  at  a Conservatory 
' concert  In  1896,  will  be  sung  at  the  next 
concert  of  the  Cecilia. 

Franck  was  fortunate  in  his  family 
and  in  his  pupils,  who  were  a part  of 
his  family.  These  pupils  revere  his 
; memory.  To  them  he  was  known  af-  . 

! fectlonately  at  "'POre  Franck.”  Among  j 
them  are  de  Castillon  (who  died  prema-  ! 
tureiy  in  1873),  Vincent  d’lndy,  Uuparc, 
Coquard,  Chausson,  Benoit.  Hordes, 
Rousseau.  Piernd,  Augusta  Holmes. 

If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  this  modest,  pure, 
noble  man,  read  "Cfsar  Franck,”  a 
study  by  Gustave  Derepas.  a little 
pamphlet  of  60  pages,  published  by 
Fisohbacher,  Paris,  in  1897. 

There  are  excellent  articles  on  Franck 
by  Georges  Servlfres  in  his  "Ba  -Vlu- 
sique  Francaise”  (Paris,  1897),  and  by 
Hugues  Imberl  in  "Portraits  et 
KiU  '.s"  (Paris,  1894).  You  will  find  a 
striking  portrtait  of  him  by  Josd  Engel 
in  "Accords  Perdus”  by  "B'ouvreuse 
du  Cirque  d’dtfe’"  (Paris.  1898).  and  also 
an  amusing,  kindly  caricature  of  him  at 
thf  blackboard  teaching  Chapuls,  Rru- 
neau.  Chabrier,  Messager,  d lndy  and 
Bcmberg,  while  he  poiiits  to  Saivayre 
'n  disapproval.  Then  there  is  ' B oeuvre 
yrique  de  C6sar  Franck,"  by  Etienne 
)estraiiges  (Paris,  1896). 

--  And  now  let  me  translate  the  touching 
I tribute  paid  Franck  by  Henri  Gauthier- 
I . v'lllars. 

!■  "In  days  when  so  many  exist  only  for 
! r.armimism  and  by  Bainumi-sm,  expose 
' fi-ir  works  utterly  destitute  of  talent. 

. make  public  the  condition  of  their 
health  and  tlieir  amatory  affairs  to 
boom  their  con-positions;  when  mas- 
ters or  at  least  men  who  might  httye , 
i the  nstne,  employ  tricks 

' ' of  cheap  playactors  and  all  mean  de- 
ki  vices— Franck  remained  honest  beyond 
fli  attack,  proudly  devoted  to  thankless , 
toil  bound  up  in  his  art  alone,  fie 
t '■  was  glad  to  Ignore  the  preferences  of 
the  public,  the  d lights  of  amateurs 
Ml  wtio  are  more  unjust,  perhaps,  than 
j|‘  the  great  mob.  • • • This  poor  man 

d id.  loved— how  devotedly.  how 
'I  V i.  •plvl — hv  a little  hand  of  the  faith- 
ki.u;  to  wln  m ten  m.aslerpieccs  of  his 
'Jmind  and  heart  had  revealed 
(1^  .rid,  «o\  -ign  Imprcsslfms,  ineffable 
eiiviions.  'I'he  day  that  we  learned 
t'.e  death  jC  this  n.ible  artist,  so  sln- 
ei.i  ii  ly  overlot  k.-d,  we  were  convinced 
tli.it  u w'  realized  the  loss  to  art. 
sons  even  cultured,  oven  in  touch  with 
■ • ~ aston- 

What 
knew 

>.  : ii.  in-  i.ua  » teacher,  burled  some- 
where way  across  the  Seine;  a consci- 
enilons  te'icher,  whose  le-ssons 
nil.  i.  cheaper  than  those  given  by  Mr. 
M i;,inonlcl.  At  the  funeral,  the  man- 
agiir.eiit  of  the  Conservatory — that  In- 
stltu-ion  which  P’ranck  honored  by 
ills  professorship — did  not  dream  of  be- 
li  g represented.  T-jday  (1894)  no  one 
(1  sputi's  the  claims  of  this  master  who 
w a.s  so  long  obscure  Orchestra  !ea  iers. 

. aij)ateurs,  critics,  the  public,  wlio  for- 
vo.  ihe  living  Fianck.  who  looked  down 


cn  this  remarkable  artist  to  whom  the 
composition  of  a sonata  was  the  great 
eveiif  ill  exlcU/nce.  strain  themselve.s 
to  perform  to  appreciate,  to  understand 
his  woflts.  The  story  of  genius  with 
us  is  the  story  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan.  "The  moment  you  recognize 
him  he  must  depart  from  you."  Less 
happy,  peihaps,  than  Lohengrin,  the 
musician  cannot  betore  his  departure 
forever  proclaim  his  fame  and  rights 
before  the  people  on  their  knees.  He 
goes  without  the  opportunity  of  im- 
posing on  doubting  hearer.s  the  daz- 
zling. overwhelming  revelation  of  the 
Graal,  of  which  he  is  the  militant  apos- 
tle, and  the  truth  is  disclosed  only 
when  he  h.a,«  vanished,  when  the  glory 
jf  the  nimbus  fades  in  the  mysterious 
distance  of  the  horizon.” 

Let  me  add  the  dales  of  first  per- 
form.anecs  of  Franck's  chief  works: 

“Kuih"  oratorio.  Jan.  4.  1816.  revived  tor 
the  first  time.  1H71. 

Redemption  April  10,  1873. 

Maas.  April  2,  S61 ; with  the  addition  of  a 

opanis  angelica  ' (composed  in  1S72I.  April 
:i.  1874. 

Piano  quintet,  Jan.  17,  1880. 

"Les  liSaiitudes,"  complete.  Dijon  In  1891; 
in  Paris.  March  19. . 1893.  P’ragments  were 
given  at  con'-ens  in  1878,  1880.  1887.  There 
was  a perlormance  with  piano  at  the 
house  of  the  composer  in  1880. 

•Tteliecca."  March  17.  1881. 

"Bes  Bolides,”  symphonic  poem.  May  13. 
1877. 

“Be  chasseur  maudii"  symphonic  i>oem, 
Jan.  13,  1881. 

“Iios  Djiniis,”  symphonic  poem  for  piano 
and  orcliestra,  March  15.  1883. 


■ _ _ ' ' , ""t-r  ■ 

Ite  drchestralid^,  and,  w .thout  po  ibjich' 
relying  upon  the  past,  he  also  filled 
them  with  some  of  his  most  ei^oss- 
ing  melody.  But  the  public,  like  Gamo, 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  The 
time  had  passed,  and  the  public  was 

content  with  those  feeble  deriv.aUon.s  of 
the  Gilbert-Suliivan  oper.is  which  made  i 
a reputaiion  by  coarsening  the  humor, 
by  cheapening  the  situations,  by  ™ak- 
in“-  the  music  commonplace,  which  Dc-  , 
fore  had  had  the  quality  of  fine  cham- 
pagne. and  by  reducing  the  subtle 
things  of  a fine  art  to  the  bro.ad  and 
easy  accomplishments  of  musical  f iC'-c. 
Consider  what  Sullivan  has  really 
achieved  within  the  space  of  those  21  , 
voar.s.  He  has.  to  put  the  thing  at  Its  ! 
mildest,  provided  more  enjoyment  for  , 
an  enormous  number  of  persons  than 
any  composer  probably  has  given  since 
the  idea  of  music  was  first  brought  into 
the  world.  AV’e  read  of.  Mozart  per- 
formanCHs  which  ran  with  mcredible 
^Iioci  ss  for  30.  for  30,  for  40  nights;  and 
of  course.  Mozart's  operas  rank  with 
the  biggest  Ih.ngs  that  art  ha.s  evei 
produced;  i>ut  Sullivans  r^ord  runs 
to  a thousand,  a seven  hundred,  a six 
hundred  nights,  for  a success,  a couple 
of  hundred  for  what  the  public  regards 
as  an  abject  failure.  That  does  not 
mean  for  a moment  that  we  place  to- 
gether the  two  records  for  purposes  of 
remparison;  we  slate  them  merely 
a preliminary  point  in  considering  Sir 
Ailhiir  Suliiv'an's  credit  with  the  world. 

But  look  further.  ‘"Patience”  ‘The 
Pirates.”  “The  Jlikado,”  ‘‘lolanlhe. 
‘•The  Yoeman  of  the  Guard,"  ‘‘Pina 


......  — I yoeman  oi  me  vjiiam,  i i..«i- 

nd  orchestra.  March  lo,  188j.  • fore”  ‘ The  Princess"— what  a record 

i of  essentially  fine  work  do  these  names 


orchestra,  May  1,  188G. 

Ponata  for  piano  and  violin.  Dec.  24.  1S87. 
Quartet  in  D major.  April  19.  18W». 
*'i*syche.’'  symphony  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, Keb.  ISyo. 

Symphony  in  D,  Keb.  17,  1889. 

.“Hulda,”  an  opera.  Monte  Carlo,  March 
4.  1894. 

' Ghiselle,”  opera.  Monte  Carlo.  April  6. 
1896,  with  Emma  Eames  as  the  heroine. 

* * * 

It  a pleasure *to  hear  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Maud  Powell  in  London.  She  is 
a violinist  who  as  musician  and  woman 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  Mr. 
Vernon  Blackburn  wrote  of  her  in  the 
Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  Xov.  23: 


of  essentially  fine  work  do  these  names 
; unroll!  Critics  who  refuse  to  acknowi- 
I edge  ih'At  from  within  the  circle  of  the 
En.glish  seas  anything  artictic  can 
come  forth,  have  chosen  to  sneer 
I at  ibis  splendidly  humorous  writer  of 
n.usic  on  the  ground  that  it  is  “so  easy 
to  dn  that  kind  of  thing.”  How  easy  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  a hund  od 
serious  musicians  (.‘^o-caUodl  have,  with 
hopes  of  a similar  popularity,  a'tempt- 
cd  the  same  sort  of  work  willi  tlie  most 
dismal  results.  Sullivan.  however, 
liolds  his  own  secret.  It  seems  to  us. 
looking  back  upon  that  long  vista  of 
w<  rk  of  which  so  interesting  an  anni- 
versary was  held  las'  night  at  the  Sa- 
voy Theatre,  that  here  is  an  artist  who, 
ui  i.„..  I fnore  than  any  man  of  the  present  Kcn- 

"Yesierday  afternoon  at  the  small  eration,  has  shown  to  the  world  the 

' ‘ ••  T*:...  . .1..1-C  1 t.i  1 1 f xe  t\f  1 1 rM  r in  TTlllsif*  ImS 
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Queen's  Hsil.  .Miss  .Maud  Powell  gave 
a violin  recital,  which,  we  own.  sur- 
pri.sed  us.  Although  she  was  rather 
barbarously  described  on  the  program  i 
as  the  ‘eminent  American  violinist.' 
wc  were”  belorehand  ne.ther  aware  of 
her  eminence  nor  of  her  nationality. 
She  came  to  us  without  preliminary 
puff  or  anticipatory  paragraph,  and 
ihereby  astonished  us  tlie  more.  She 
has  an  exlraordinarv  masculinity  of 
touch.  It  waa  with  difliculty  that  we 
c uld  I race  throughout  her  wliole  re- 
cital one  element  of  femininity  cr  one 
him  of  that  which  we  have  always  as- 
socialeil  with  what  is  soft  or  tender  in 
music.  She  impresses  us  by  sheer 
muscular  strength,  by  immense  toree- 


possiliiiity  of  humor  in  music,  has 
sliow-n  how  the  highest  spiri's  c.an  be 
shackled  to  the  severe  formulas  of  mu- 
sic. and  has  proved  how  beauty  and 
tendeinoss  of  melcdy  can  be  ‘orought 
to  .sei've  even  the  modest  muse  of 
comic  opera  with  consummate  artistic 
feeling,  and  with  the  mo.st  refined  sen- 
timent cf  what  is  in  music  true  and 
right.  "The  Sorcerer"  was  practically 
the  first  of  the  great  works  of  art — we 
use  the  word  great  advisedly— which 
Sullivan,  guided  by  some  Ariel  of  luck, 
assisted  in'o  its  paih  of  popultr  .suc- 
cess. No  wonder  that  when  it  first  ap- 
peared men  looked  a.stonished  from  one 
to  another,  asking  what  this  new  thing 
might  mean.  No  wonder  that  success 


muscular  strength,  by  immense  force-  • .might  mean.  No  wonder  that  success 
fulne.ss,  and  by  a tremendous  self-  | trembled  in  the  balance.  We  should  not 
aesurance.  Lady  Halle  ha.s  strength,  but  (.  h.e.ve  been  surnrised  if  success  had 
i{  IS  veiled  by  the  wonderful  velvet  never  erme  rear  so  excellent  a piece  o 


^ once  more  greet 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  IMr.  Gi  bert, 
feeling  and  acknowledging  that  their 
wi'i'k  belongs  to  that  which  is  reilly 
fine  ai  d historical  in  the  tale  of  mu- 
sical and  comic  art.  The  presen  cast 
of  "The  Sorcerer"  is  in  eveiy  way  ex- 
cellent. Miss  Brandram,  Miss  Ruth 
Vincent,  Wi.ss  Emmie  Owen.  Mr.  Lyl- 
playing  a fnn,  Mr.  Jones  Hewson  and  Mr.  Robert 
las  a ip'954  c Ev'  tt  are  among  those  who  make  one 
I— we  have  fp;,;  |f,at  the  world  is  20  years  younger 
reat  emi-  | than  it  r'aliy  is.  and  that  the  moM 
genr.inp  thanks  are  due  to  those  whq 
have  for  so  long  provided  us  with  sd 
leal  an  enjoyment. 

***  L 

Again  the  old  question  of  bulky 


is  of  an  utterly  dilferent  order.  It 
strai.ghtforward.  piercing,  frank,  and 
shcuider-hlgh.  There  is  no  compro- 
miA  about  it;  it  goes  straight  to  the 
point,  and  is  immediately  convincing. 

It  follows  naturally  that  she  addresses 
herself  less  t6  the  emotions  than  to  the 
int  licet.  She  has  one  quality,  how- 
ever. which  gives  ti  her  playing  a 
peculiar  satisfac  o.-ine.'s:  she  ha-  ■’ 

true  ear.  Many  great  players-..-  

one  particular  player  of  great  emi-  | 
nence  In  our  mind — in  spite  of  their 
command  over  their  instrumental  re- 
sources. in  spite  of  their  instrumental 
intelligence  ( hit  quality  which  gives 
them  the  inspiration  of  the  very  mech- 
anism of  the  violin,  as  it  were)  some-  

^'ar‘’Mi^';  ‘5^o"w^r,'in°',‘S^rr'^sV%^r'i^'^y?J 

once  went  as  ray.  She  played  with  i of  .ahjah,  iSo\.  10,  bj  the  Rcj-al 


masterly  pre"'  ision  three  mov'enients 
from  Bach’s  Sonata  in  E major,  and  in 
IlTZ'/ini’s  brilliantly  commonplace  *La 
Ronde  des  T^utins*  she  was  no  le'^s  than 
sno<»rb.  Yft.  as  we  have  already  im- 
plied. she  dees  not  touch  the  heart. 
Tt  is  rather  the  head  that  she  induces 
to  admiration  than  the  feelings  that 
she  leads  into  the  ways  of  exuberance. 


Choral  Society,  at  the  Albert  Hall 
London.  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote: 

Of  course,  it  Is  to  be  carefully  re- 1 
membered  that  the  Royal  Choral  So- ' 
c eiy  is  a huge  and  unwieldy  machine, 
that,  once  turned  into  a certain  groove, 
a weight  as  it  were  of  gravity  keep3 
it  in  ih?  same  rut.  Tt  is  also  quite  an 


‘ U.  il  uw  reaiizeu  the  loss  to  an.  n 
sonii,  even  cultured,  oven  in  touch  wi 
k me.sicsM  affairs,  ai^kt^d  with  an 
I ish-1  air.  -Who  was  Franck?  vV^ 
liiitl  he  wrl‘0?’  Some,  however,  kn 
^ li'm.  He  Wixb  a teacher,  buried  son 


bv  an  in^i'stenee  upon  its  mo^i  essen-  ; 

tial  qualities.  In  a word.  Miss  Powell  I hro5)cht  together  to 
bPs  a very  purticiilar  individuality.  ^ 'mamm  tv  for  a sine 
which  it  o'lite  engro't.sing  from  the 
points  of  view  which  we  have  indi- 
cated. Phe  has  a marvelous  technic, 
e.  wonderful  nccomnliohmcnt.  and  she 
has  a fioe  eeif-confidence.  She  may  go 
very  far  indeed." 


. ttnanim  ty  for  a single  object:  but  it  is 
I highly  dcubiful  if  with  so  many  sing- 
ers that  object  ran  be  attained  with 
] any  degree  of  jierfeetion.  There  the 
matter  of  the  general  e.xcelleiice  of  the 
I Royal  flioral  Society  may.  for  the  mo- 
inent,  rest.  In  listening  last  night, 
however,  after  a definite  interval,  to 
the  mechanical  unrolling  of  this  enor- 
mous volume  of  sound,  we  were  In 


performance  of  "The  Sorcerer,"  ■ :nuus  vuiumv  oi  »ouuu,  ..v.v  m- 

Nov.  17  at  the  Savoy.  London— the  oper-  ■ dined  to  ask  ourselves  the  question 

' - . X X ex-__  xex  * Af onflplsaoVin  haVA  hppn 


etta  was  first  produced  there  Nov.  17, 
1S77— called  forth  this  admirable  appre- 
ciation of  Sull  van,  the  operetta  writer, 
from  the  PaJl  Mall  Gazette: 

Last  night  -it  the  Savoy  Theatre  a 
vr.ique  event  occurred,  in  the  .>’iape  of 
the  "coming  .if  age"  of  "The  Sorcerer." 
which  first  saw  light  in  the  year  1877, 
ami  which  was  the  her.ald  of  the  im- 
mense popularity  tliat  has  since  attend- 
ed the  footsteps  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Gilberrt.  and  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  iii 
tl'.e'r  most  pr.a'si-worthv  efforts  to  se- 
cure a genuinely  artistic  comic  opera 
for  this  country.  If  one  looks  back  at 
me  enormous  s'uccess  that  has  attend- 
ed the?.-  efforts  ore  is  troubled  by  a 
double  sentiment,  of  sadness  and  of  re- 
joicing. The  1‘brettlst  has  done  his  best, 
the  musician  has  done  his  best,  and  the 
manager  has  done  his  best.  Yet  the 
cord  is  broken,  the  cruse  is  dry.  and 
we  need  not.  it  seems,  ever  expec. 
ag'ain  from  th'S  wonderful  combination 
4 pythlng  new.  The  only  partial  success 
/•U.'Opia"  and  "The  Grand  Duke”  is 
' -..^sb  to  account  for  that.  Into  these 
Ir  Arthur  put  his  most  exquls- 


LU  ajxry  me 

whether  Mendels.sohn  would  have  been 
pleased  or  otherwise  with  the  effect. 
On  the  whole,  we  decide  negative.ly,  for. 
with  all  his  faults,  he  was  a man  of 
delicacy  wdio  lov.»d  the  flexible  quality 
of  sound,  and  who  knew  how  to  write 
for  sensitive  and  vigilant  choirs.  ; 
Doubtless  he  would  have  derived  com-  5 
fort  from  the  sledge-hammer  triumphs  ' 
of  "Thanks  be  to  God”  or  "Baal  we 
cry  to  thee.”  But  these  choruses  are  ; 
not  the  whole  "Elijah,”  and  ilie  huge 
remainder  would,  we  opine,  have  been 
as  little  to  his  taste  as  It  is  to  ours, 
i Still,  we  must  not  too  bitterly  com- 
i plain.  The  Royal  Choral  Society  is 
distinctly  an  emblem  of  the  victory  of 
matter  over  mind— with  such  numbers  ' 
it  could  not,  be  otherwise— and  that 
, such  a victory  should  be  accomplished 
I so  resolutely,  so  obstinately,  so  easily'. 

is  only  another  sign  of  the  ‘rapertur- 
\ bable  British  spirit  in  art  as  in  war. 

I 

A writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
thus  treats  of  certain  street  songs; 

Hear,  r.&reover.  the  songs  which 
some  nameless  one  m-elces  for  the  citi- 


zen" perhaps  in  thoughltul  renuncla- 
fion’of  the  making  of  their  laws.  Thise.  1 
too  wem  to  have  for  their  Inspiration  [ 

Ihe  “iv4rsal  taun'.  They  are.  indeed  | 
most  In  vogue  when  they  have  no., 
mining  at  all— this  it  is  that  makes, 
the  succ^s  foil  (and  here  Po-ns  is  of  one 
mind  with  London)  of  the  street,  but 
^ort  of  such  a triumph,  and  when  a 
meaning  is  discernible,  it  is  ani  irony. 

Mr.  Chevalier  for  a tbne  turned  the 
tide  of  song,  but  this  seems  to  Inive 
been  an  effect  of  art- 
gard  to  the  manners  of  the  public. 

Mr  Chevalier  also  tried  to  bring  into 
hum.-xn  and  intelligible  order  the  P°P“- 
lar  manner  of  making  love.  Hank- 
holiday  courtship  (if  the  word  can  be 
oardoned)  seems  to  done.  In  real 
life  entirely  by  banter.  And  it  is  the 
strangest  thing  to  find  that  the  banter 
of  women  by  men  is  the  most  mocking 
in  the  exchange.  If  the  burlesque  of 
the  maid’s  tongue  is  provoculivi?  that 
of  the  man  is  derisive.  Somewnat  ol 
the  order  of  things  as  they  stood  te- 
fore  th6y  were  inverted  seems  to  re- 
main,  nevertheless,  as  a memory;  nay 
to  grivo  the  inversion  a kina  of  lagffing 
inte^rest.  Irony  Is  made  more  complete 
bv  the  remembrance,  and  by  an  implicit 
allusion  to  the  slate  of  cciurtship  in 
other  clas.ses,  countries  or  tunes.  Such 
an  allusion  no  doubt  gives  all  ’.ts  pe- 
culiar twang  to  the  burlesque  or  lo\^ 

■W'ith  the  most  strange  submis.sloin 
these  Englishwomen  in  their  milliims 
undergo  all  degrees  of  derision  from 

even  Hieir  admirers.  N r ^ 
lonenies  oni>  . tor,  o-iri*  and  if 

1,01%  ?S  ‘ten  To  onrthat , 

he  ^rpluckcd  it’  off  with  a humorous! 
“T£"'haU°^o\'eliefe"'tLT"unmock^^ 

flV‘uml%fgn''Ve'  sTmuld°fin,f  or 

"^^?iioL‘Sf1hf  drama  tnlSpu- 

Philip  Hale. 

(W-e  It- 

\ c'rt.Aiue  To^t.  tV  the  report  of  MtzaMus 
aul  wear*  leadi.i  soles  under 
the  wind  should  over-blow  him,  Ms  body 
v.-as  so  liShl  and  so  little. 

-vy-e  »ay  “Amen”  a loud  and  long 
"Amen"  to  the  remark  of  his  Honor., 
Amen  i ■•Let's  have  no  ; 

S%‘/an;'nobody  is  asked  for  jokes; 
they  ivasto  tim<'-  ^ 

III  Virginia  they  shoot  hetter  than 
they  hang.  - 

The  editor  of  this  column  has  pro- 
cured at  great  expense  Thomas  Lup- 
ton’v  “Thousand  Notable  things  of 
suAdVle  sortes:  Whereof  some  are  won- 
rierfuU,  some  strange,  some  P'efhant. 
divers  nezessary,  a great  sort  protl  abl 
and  many  very  precious.  ’ The  obsei- 
vat'ens  of  this  deep  thinker  will  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  In  the 
For  a starter  we  give  this  invali. 
advice  tc  all  lovers  of  cats  that  ara 
m the  habit  of  wandering  from  their 
own  fireside;  "If  the  cares  of  ‘ a » he 
rut  oft.  it  wll  make  them  keep  homo 
the  better.  For  that  then  -the  waur 
(which  they  cannot  abide)  will  drop  in- 
to their  cares  being  open.” 

Does  any  noble  dame  fear  chapped 
Ups?  Det  her  listen  to  Lupton:  H 

one  use  to  rub  chapped  or  rough  hppos 
■with  the  sweate  behind  their  pares, 
will  make  them  fine,  smooth  and  well 

coloured.  Proved.”  t..iii 

The  deaf  cannot  hear,  but  they  ttll 
read  this  with  delight;  "Earth  AVormes 
fried  with  Goose  greace,  then  stratna, 
and  a little  thereof  dropt  warme  into 
the  deafe  of  pained  ear©  doth  help  the 
same,  vou  must  use  it  halfe  a dozen 
times  at  the  least.  This  is  true. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  listened  to  tVagner's 
"Tannhauser"  in  some  surprise,  and 
the  musical  critic  of  the  usually  accu- 
rate Atchison  Globe  remarked  that  the 
overture  "sounds  exactly  like  a big 
row  in  a saloon.”  Yet  they  say  that 
Kansas  is  paying  oft  her  mortgages 
and  getting  rich  and  powerful. 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

Ah  I these  happy  homes  of  England! 
Mrs  Emma.  Kate  Gardiner  Gardner 
■Ivon’  her  suit  late  last  month  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  London.  There  were 
the  grounds  of  cruelty  and  miscon- 
duct In  what,  do  you  suppose,  did 
the  cruelty  consist?  Did  Mr.  Gardner 
abuse  her  mother,  or  sneer  at  her 
pickled  onions,  or  say  in  the  presence 
of  distinguished  guests  that  the  soup 
was  "nasty?”  No;  he  did  not  even 
throw  a plate  at  her  before  the  maid, 
or  drag  her  around  the  room  by  the 
hair  of  her  head,  or  beat  her  with  a 
stick,  the  traditional  privilege  of  an 
English  husband. 

Mr.  Gardner,  it  seems,  was  in  "a  per- 
sistent state  of  na.sty  temper  and  petty 
acts.”  Ore  of  his  favorite  diversions 
■was  "flicking  her  on  the  naked  shoul- 
ders with  a wet  towel,  twisting  her 
arms,  and  pinching  her.”  His  conduct 
caused  the  object  of  his  attentions 


iie^ 

I Joyed  hf5^  company 
; of  rum. 


over  a ca 


en-  I'WyndHam 
bottle  iBlg.-ied. 


andS^Ttel^’  omei4l^^ 


It  is  the  uneasily,  nervot/sly,  zealousljS 

; Some  time  ago  wc  quoted  Galton,  who  polite  man  that  ostentatiously  holding' 
gave  It  as  his  belief  that  the  taste  of  open  the  door  for  you  allotvs  it  to  hit 
^ Men  was  more  sensitive  than  that  of  you  as  though  he  had  plotted  the  blow, 

■women.  How  is  it  with  the  sense  of  i : r , , ,,  , 

smell?  Dr.  Ottolenghl  of  Turin  made  Major  Ksterhazy  has  just  left  for 
trials,  and  found  superior  acuteness  In  America.”  Does  he  propose  to  lecture? 
the  male.  About  ten  years  ago  careful  \ y°“‘‘ 

experiments  were  conducted  at  Cornell.  l6cture-eggs.  


Essences  of  the  strongest  smell  were 
diluted  In  various  degrees;  seventeen 
young  men  and  seventeen  young  women, 
students  of  the  university,  were  called 
in  to  judge.  The  men,  on  an  average, 
detected  one  part  of  cloves  in  88.218,  the 
girls  in  50.C67;  garlic,  men  in  67.927,  girls 
In  43.900.  In  a second  experiment  of 
twenty-seven  men  and  twenty-one 
Iwomen  the  same  result  -n-as  more  con- 
Bpicuous.  The  former  detected  prussic 
acid  in  162,000  parts  of  water;  the  latter 
only  in  18,000;  oil  of  cinnamon,  men  in 
?g0,000,  aga  nst  women  In  116,000;  oil  of 
wintergreen  in  600,000,  against  311,000. 

We  do  not  understand  this  clove  niat- 


We  gladly  give  this  paragraph  of 
Taverner  in  Time  and  the  Hour  the 
publicity  that  is  within  our  power. 
“There  is  no  one  who  will  not  rejoice 
to  learn  that  a society  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  compelling  drug- 
cierks  to  give  customers  what  they  ask 
for.  We  have  long  needed  such  a so- 
ciety. No  accomplished  drug-clerk 
gives  you  what  you  want— always  some- 
thing which  he  wants  you  to  have.  Ask 
for  Roger  and  Gallet’s  violet-water  and 
ha  does  up  ‘one  of  our  own  prep- 
arations.' Protest  that  you  know  what 
you  want  and  he  will  say,  ‘This  is  a 


. , , 1 good  deal  better;  we  put  it  up  our- 

ter  surelv  women  have  a greater  op-  | selves.'  You  are  fortunate  if  you  do 
portunity  to  detect  this  odor;  for  usage  not  get  home  and  find  that  in  the  face 


should  hlunt  the  male  perception.  A 
commentator,  Mr.  Boyle,  remarks; 
“One  would  incline  to  think  prima  facie 
that  a beneficent  Creator  would  not 
,bestow  on  w'omen  a livelier  sense  of 
smell  than  is  absolutely  needful  for 
them,  seeing  what  experiences  they 
have  to  go  through  with  rough  hus- 
bands and  dirty  children,  stuffy  homes, 
and.  constant  'nursing.'  " 

Can  anybody  in  Providence  or  New- 
|Pcrt  (R.  I.)  give  us  any  information 
conceTning  a book  of  94  pages  entitled 
“Jeannette;  a Poem,”  published  in  New 
York  in  1857?  The  author  disguised 
himself  as  “AesculapLus  non  vinctus.” 

The  preface  is  “Don't  Read  It!!!” 

'There  is  a page  of  prolegomena— nine 
maxims  which  are  cynically  common- 
Tilace.  A “succinct  autobiography” 
ifollow.s;  there  is  a “prooemium;”  and 
then  the  poem  begins: 

•Jeanne-Ue  wa.s  born  in  Providence,  Ehole  Isl- 
and, 

About  two-and-a-half  score  years  ago: 
Although,  while  “in  the  mood,”  her  winning  , 
smile  and  j 

Many  a girl-like  prank,  might  go  to  show,  i 
That  even  sorrow's  self,  who  will  beguile,  ' 
and  I 

,Ott  impart  the  furrowing  lines  of  woe. 

Could  not,  in  kindly  courtesy,  affix 
,^ller  years  beyond  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

It  is  a bitter,  scandalous,  exceeding- 
ly free-spoken  book.  Not  the  least 
curious  feature  of  it  is  the  frontispiece, 
a portrait  of  “Jeannette,  the  Wife.'' 
/J'here  are  two  other  portraits.  An  ap- 
j'.pcndix  gives  “Items  accurately  copied 
liBwiPTrom  a few  stray  leaves  of  'Our  He- 
roines' ‘Account  Current.'  ” 


of  the  protest  you  have  purchased 
something  you  cannot  use.  Every  drug- 
clerk  is  a slelght-of-hand  performer.  The 
late  Mr.  Herrmann  is  believed  to  have 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  training 
drug-clerks  so  that  they  could  do  up 
bottles  and  packages  of  'our  own  prep- 
arations' before  the  eyes  of  a customer 
and  make  him  think  he  was  getting 
what  he  paid  for.  This  society  has  a 
great  work  before  it.” 


The  soles  of  the  feet  anointed  with 
the  fat  of  a Dormouse  doth  procure 
sleepc. 


We  are  reasonably  patriotic,  but  we 
cannot  understand  the  late  contest  in 
Paris  for  the  possession  of  the  pens 
Tvith  which  the  signatures  to  the  Span- 
ish-American  treaty  were  signed.  In 
college  there  is,  or  was,  a craze  for 
"memorabilia,”  which  term  was  used  to 
include  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  an- 
nouncing suspension,  a sign,  or  a pew- 
ter mug  stolen  from  an  aie-house.  But 
why  should  one  wish  to  own  the  cast- 
off shirt  of  Beethoven;  boots  that  were 
once  worn  by  Daniel  Webster  (and 
probably  unpaid  for),  the  original  Kos- 
suth hat,  or  a pen  that  signed  a treaty 
or  a death  warrant.  Give  us  the  pen 
that  signs  checks  which  are  honored  to 
any  amount,  and  we  care  not  who 
made  it  or  once  used  it  so  long  as  It  is 
respected  by  the  teller. 


Disten  to  a tale  of  dispensation  o^ 
justice  at  Aberystwith  College.  A 
“lady  student'!  who  was  expelled  for  i 
talking  to  a male  student  from  a win- 
dow was  recalled;  the  male  was  sent 
i.way  for  two  terms.  Romeo  was  pre- 
sented with  a marble  timepiece  and 
-ilver-piated  inkstand  as  a testimonial 
'f  regret.  The  students  formed  in 
"iifieral  order  before  the  going  of  the 
rain:  they  were  dressed  in  deep  black, 
ind  -wore  their  gowns  in  the  form  of 
;owls.  “The  Dead  March  -was  sung,” 
)nd  so  were  Welsh  funeral  hymns. 
•Hundreds  of  spectators  showed  much 
;>-mpafhy  with  the  students,”  and 
Romeo  was  loudly  cheered.  We  had 
■ jihov.ght  that  colleges  of  this  kind  were 
(^■;onfined  strictly  within  the  boundaries 
f,ii.  Opera-bouffe  land.^d^.^  ? 

Minus,  the  Assyrian,  bad  an  ocean  of  gold, 
md  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the 
Caspian  Sea;  he  never  saw  the  stars,  and 
erhaps  be  never  desired  it;  he  never  stirred 
.ip  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi;  nor  touched 
lis  God  with  the  sacred  rod,  according  to 
the  laws;  he  never  offered  sacrifice,  nor  wor- 
shipped the  Deity,  nor  administered  justice, 
nor  spake  to  the  people,  nor  numbered  them ; 
out  he  was  "most  valian'  to  cat  and  drink, 
^nd  having  mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the 
-est  upon  the  stones.  This  man  is  dead;  be- 
nold  his  sepulchre,  and  now  hear  where 
Minus  is.  "Sometime  I was  Minus,  and  drew 
the  breath  of  a living  man,  but  now  am 
nothing  but  clay.  I have  nothing  but  what 
did  eat.  and  what  I served  to  myself  in 
lust  is  all  my  portion;  the  wealth  with  which 
was  blest,  my  enemies  meeting  together 
than  carry  away,  as  the  mad  Thyades  carry 
a raw  goat.  I am  gone  to  Hell;  and  when  I 
went  thither.  I carried  neither  gold  nor  horse, 
nor  a silver  chariot.  I that  wore  a mitre, 
am  nov/  a little  heap  of  dust!” 

Ernest  Van  Dyck  ivas  made  hoarse 
in  New  Yorlt  because  he  swallowed  a 
hair  of  his  toothbrush.”  If  this  state- 
ment seems  incredible,  remember  that 
Van  Dyck  is  a Belgian,  not  a German 
tenor. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  bear  in  mind  on 
such  days  as  yesterday  that  In  certain 
cities  of  the  United  States  motormen 
stand  protected  from  snow  and  wind. 
And  yet  no  one  of  these  towns  plumes 
itself  on  its  superior  civilization. 


Important  if  true.  “The  Emperor  Jo- 
seph prefers  a midday  dinner.” 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  will  give  a peculiar 
dance  Dec.  23.  All  the  guests  will  wear 
costumes  representing  the  various 
characters  in  his  books.  Our  Informant 
pays,  "This  idea,  of  course,  has  orig- 
inated -with  the  invitds  themselves,  and 
not  with  the  novelist,  who  is  the  most 
modest  of  men.”  Ten  to  one  this  ball 
will  make  Dr.  Doyle  enemies  for  life; 
for  how  man.v  of  the  costumes  will 
come  up  to  his  expectations— and  the 
rage  of  the  slighted  beauty  is  nothing 
to  that  of  the  disappointed  author. 
"Some  time  ago  Dr.  Doyle  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  Southport.  The 
sweets  were  in  the  form  of  little  books, 
each  bearing  on  its  back  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Doctor's  novels.”  There  is  now  no 
use  disputing:  Dr.  Doyie  is  a great  and 
good  novelist.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
ever  happened  to  Cervantes,  Fielding. 
Le  Sage,  Thackeray,  Jane  Austen,  Dos- 
toievsky, Flaubert,  or  even  Mr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Davis. 


^ Tffe  same  as  Ecclesl;- sten-i^fn  tbe 
1 'I'hc.sf-  songs  were  in'roduoed  ici  us  by 
Mr.  i\Iax  Heinrich,  who  first  s.ang  Ihem 
I c.t  a Symphony  concert  in  memory  of 
I Brahms.  April  10,  1897.  Mr.  Blspham 
, was,  however,  the  first  to  sing  them 
I in  this  country  (New  York,  Jan.  12, 

, 1897).  and  in  Dondou  (Oct.  31.  1896).  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  at  this 
late  day,  but  I connot  refrain  from 
correcting  a.  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Brahms  was  moved  to  write  them 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  dear 
friend,  Clara  Schumann.  As  a matter 
of  fact.  Erahm.s  showed  the  manuscript 
of  the  songs  to  friends  Ma.v  10,  1896; 
Max  Klinger  received  the  dedication 
in  June:  and  Clara  Schumann  did  not 
die  until  the  very  end  of  July  that  year.  1 

No!‘  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
ryclus  by  Schubert,  which  is  well 
ktio'wn,  and  was  sung  here  complete 
by  Amalie  Joachim  and  still  later  by 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich. 

The  program  was  monotonous  and 
depressing  so  far  as  Mr.  Bispham'  was 
concerned.  The  songs  by  Brahms  may 
possibly  be  effective  if  treated  in  a 

different  manner,  preached  directly,' 
■«ith  sledge-hammer  force,  and  not  sung 
with  vocal  artifices  and  devices.  For 
these  pieces,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  not  songs.  And  the  Schubert  cy- 
clus!  V/hich  is  the  drearier— "Die 
Schdne  Mtillerln.”  or  “Die  Winter- 
relse”?  The  queslion  may  be  ans'wered 
by  .another  question:  “Which  Is  the 
Icn.ger?” 

No,  no,  Mr.  Bispham,  the  next  time 
you  give  a recital  here,  choose  a varied 
program;  let  us  hear  you  sing  very  old 
and  very  new  songs,  strange  songs, 
songs  of  Zion,  anything  but  a cyclus, 
anything  but  those  last  groans  ot 
, Brahms. 

And  yet  I am  Inclined  to  prefer  you  as 
Alberich  or  as  the  unfortunate  husband 
of  Ortrud.  I make  all  due  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  you  had  been  suffering 
from  the  influenza;  but  even  the  grippe 
would  not  excuse  vocal  mannerisms 
which  were  unpleasant  yesterday.  I am 
not  referring  to  doubtful  intonation  oi 
anything  over  which  suffering  vocal  or- 
gans might  not  have  firm  control.  I am 
speaking  of  your  beating  time  with 
your  voice  to  the  destruction  of  the 
phrase;  of  too  free  use  of  italics  in  your 
presentation  of  a phrase;  ot  monotonous 
strength  of  delivery  that  finally  became 
irritating.  I do  not  allude  to  the  fact 
that  your  voice  was  often  far  down  in 
your  throat  or  that  you  juggled  with  it 
in  tone-production;  for  I have  heard  you 
on  the  operatic  stage  when  you  showed 
better  vocal  training. 

Mr.  Whiting  played  the  piano  part  of 
t’ne  pieces  by  Brahms  effectively,  and 
his  own  composit'ons  were  interesting 
in  substance  and  performance.  He  had 
a thankless  task  in  the  cyclus.  for  the 
transposition  of  the  songs  compelled 
him  to  growl  and  grovel  in  the  dark 
deep  recesses  of  the  keyboard. 

Philip  Hale, 

j DECEMBER. 

' High  in  the  frosty  weather 
The  hare  boughs  click  together; 

■ Dim  -is  t.ie  golden  feathei-, 

ij  And  asters,  1 old  to  dar.;  ■ 

The  tl';-  damp  air  ' 

• Ot  dank  November,  j 

Shrink  from  the  veiled  face  ot  dumb  Decem- 
ber. 

t 

Late  glories  of  the  morning 
Have  shed  their  last  adorning. 

I Before  the  rough  wind's  scorning 
! Clirysantheiiiums  lie  low. 
j Tlie  leaves  make  haste  to  go 
Tliat  wore  the  splendid  livery  of  September, 

1 And  will  not  serve  December. 

I Nay,  hut  -what  cares  she  for  the  vanished 
roses? 

I Hollies  are  berried  red  in  garden-closes: 

The  Ivy  fearful  of  no  wind  that  blows  is. 

She  has  her  mistletoe,  and  this 
As  long  as  lovers  kiss. 

Kiss  and  remember. 

Shall  be  love's  sign  and  warrant  tor  Decem- 
ber. 


Clement  Scott,  dramatic  critic,  has  re- 
eigned.  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr.  Willard.  Mr. 


Lovers  have  often  blessed  railw^ay 
tunnels,  but  in  Switzerland  the  Simplon 
tunnel  was  blessed  solemnly  Dec.  4. 
Clergy,  acolytes,  chorister  were  there: 
the  Bishop  of  Sion  pronounced  fne  ben- 
ediction. and  the  office  concluded  with 
the  psalm,  “O  all  ye  works  of  the 
Lord.”  How  much  more  beautiful  thi.s 
benediction  than  the  cursing  ot  the 
crowded  Subway.  And  may  it  be  more 
effectual! 

“Women  are  discussing  -what  should 
be  done  with  men  who  persist  in  being 
late  at  formal  dinners.”  Sit  down  at 
table  without  them,  and  when  they 
come  serve  them  the  dish  that  at  the 
time  is  going  around.  Then  forget 
them  when  you  give  your  next  dinner. 

/ifTc  /</ 

MR.  BI^PH<\'/I'S  RECITAL, 

Mr.  David  Bispham,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Whiting,  pianist,  gave  a re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Four  Serious  Songs,  op.  121 Brahms  | 

Mr.  Bispham.  ' 

Humoresque,  Scherzi'no.  Idylle  and  Etude  ' 

for  piano Whiting  ] 

Mr.  Whiting.  j 

Song  cycle,  “Die  Schoene  Muellerin  ’ , 

Scliubert 

The  elaborate  program  announced 
that  the  words  of  the  first  three  songs 
by  Brahms  are  from  Ecclesiastes.  As 
a.  matter  of  fact,  the  words  of  the 
third— 'beginning  “O  death,  how  bitter” 
—are  from  Ecclesiasticus,  which  is  not 


Old  Chimes  remarked  yesterday  as 
he  entered  his  favorite  room  at  the 
Porphyry,  “Ah,  gentlemen,  I observe 
there  are  no  alcoholidays  In  Boston. 
At  least,  we  do  not  observe  them  here.” 

The  hearty  old  fellow  was  loud  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  indifferent  who 
kept  away  from  the  polls.  “I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  if  you  are  remiss  In  pro- 
teefng  your  rights  and  seeing  to  it  that 
sound  men  are  elected  to  positions  of  | 
trust,  you  should  not  complain  about  : 
exorbitant  taxation,  ill-kept  streets  j 
and  all  that.  Do  you  realize  what  it 
means,  sir”— and  he  looked  steadily  at  | 
Mr.  Auger,  who  began  to  blink— “do  1 
you  realize  what  it  means  to  have  the  | 
privilege  of  voting?  You  are  for  once 
on  a level  -with  .I'anitor  and  hotel  clerk 
and  street  railway  inspector  and  the 
ward  politician  and  all  others  who 
shape  our  daily  life  and  regulate  our 
conduct.  And  can  any  one  reject  such 
a privilege,  throw  It  away  like  the  base 
Indian— or  Judean,  for  I believe  there 
Is  a dispute  concerning  the  proper 
read'ng?” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment, 
and  then  young  Mr.  Slasher— a new 
member,  who  does  not  know  Old 
Chimes— said  with,  consuming  curiosity, 
“And  how  was  your  vote  for  Aider- 
men.  Mr.  Chimes?” 

Old  Chimes  answered  blandly,  “My 
dear  sir,  I forgot  that  it  was  election 
day  until  I saw  on  a bulletin  board 
that  there  was  a light  vote.  I regret 
to  say  that  it  was  then  too  late  for  me 
to  assert  my  privilege.”  And  he  gave 
the  waiter  some  minute  directions — In 
the  cour.se  of  which  the  words.  "Med- 
ford " and  "No  ice”  forced  themselves 
upon  the  ears  of  the  company. 


Mr.  WlfTar.,  'hr  pl,iy^ 
thar  Sir  Roger  de  i ,vf-rly  <_ 

and  he  has  commissioned 
Parker  to  shape  the  play  In  tallor^sh- 
lon. 


Now  that  Senator  Vest  declarer,  him-  | 
self  agaln.st  expansion,  it  is  an  excellent 
time  to  take  down  all  the  old  jests  about 
him,  to  brush  them  carefully,  and  put 
them  in  the  front  windows.  Wo  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  again  the  old 
formula  “Pull  down  .” 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  new 
and  complete  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  be 
hard  to  improve  on  Artemus  Ward's 
pathetic  account  of  the  Conqueror's  last 
days: 

“Alexander  the  Grate  was  punkins. 
hut  Napoleon  was  punkinser!  Alle  wep' 
hecawse  there  was  no  more  worlds  to 
scoop,  and  then  took  to  drinkin.  He 
droundid  his  sorrers  in  the  flowln  bole, 
and  the  flowln  bole  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  undertook  to  give  a snake  ex- 
hibition in  hi.s  boots,  but  it  killed  him. 
That  was  a had  joke  on  Ali"'“ 

One  chapter,  at  least,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  origin  of  the  phras^ 
“Smart  Aleck,”  and  Its  first  appear- 
ance in  polite  literature. 


Sandow — the  secret  of  whose  strength 
has  been  liberally  advertised— is  now  In 
Paris  studying  singing.  When  he  ap- 
pears on  the  concert  or  operatic  stage 
the  critics  will  find  that  his  tone-pro- 
duction is  all  right,  and  that  he  has 
large  quantities  of  temperament. 

To  kill  Serpents  In  your  Dreame  signifies  I 
victory:  to  se  Salles  of  Ships  Is  evill.  to  j 
dreame  that  all  your  teeth  are  bloody,  it  ' 
signifies  the  death  of  the  Dreamer:  but  that  I 
the  teeth  Is  drawne  out,  signifies  the  death  of 
another;  that  Birdes  enter  into  a house  slg- 
i nines  losse,  to  weepe  betokens  joy,  to  handle  | 
money  signifies  anger,  to  see  dead  horses  slg-  j 
nlflcs  a lucky  event  of  things.  ! 


Here  is  an  old.  old  stor3k  This  time  , 
it  is  told  of  “one  of  the  queens  of  Vien- 
nese society.”  She  threw  bouquets  to  : 
a handsome  operetta  tenor;  at  a ball  of  | 
the  Corps  Diplomatique,  she  insisted  i 
that  all  the  men  should  drink  cham-  i . 
pagne  out  of  her  slippers,  “which  she  ' 
took  off” — you  see  that  the  a.ccount  is 
minute  in  detail;  .'=he  did  nor  keep  them 
on  and  insist  unreasonably  that  her 
admlre'rs  should  drink  out  of  them;  she 
ran  round  the  ball  room  in  her  stock-  j 
Ings.  Her  husband,  a fussy  man,  ob-  | 
tained  a divo-rce.  She  went  on  the  I 
st.age.  was  in.arrind  to  and  divorced  ■ 
from  four  more  husbands  within  two  ' 
years;  she  became  an  opium  eater;  and 
she  is  now  in  a private  lunatic  asylum. 


J 


Idealism,  ■which  is  only  a flattering  name 
for  romance  in  iMlitics  and  morals,  is  as  ob- 
noxious to  me  as  vomance  in  ethics  and  re- 
ligion. In  spite  of  a Liberal  resolution  or 
two,  I can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  ficti- 
tious morals  and  fictitious  good  conduct,  i 
shedding  fictitious  glory  on  overcrowding,  dis- 
ease, crime,  drink,  war,  cruelty,  Infant  mor- 
tality, and  all  the  other  commonplaces  o' 
icivilization  whlcli  drive  men  to  the  theatre 
make  foolish  pretense  that  these  things 
progress,  science,  morals,  religion,  pa' 
ism,  imperial  supremacy,  national  great 
and  ail  tire  other  names  the  newspapers  call 
them.  

“I  do  not  understand.”  said  Mr.  Auger 
at  the  Porphyry  in  tones  that  fell  with 
the  irritatingly  persistent  drip,  drip  of 
water  from  a disordered  faucet— “I  do 
not  understand  how  some  men  succeed 
in  business.  There’s  a fellow  on  the 
same  floor  with  me  in  the  Babel  Build- 
ing. He  seems  prosperous;  he  owns  a 

comfortable  hou.se  in  Brookline ; I n.m  told 

I that  he  is  respected  at  the  bank;  but 
when  I get  to  my  office  at  half-past 
nine  I find  him  every  morning  locking 
Ills  door  and  hanging  a sign,  ‘Gone  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.'  How  can  a man 
like  that  prosper?” 

'‘Because,”  said  Old  Chimes,  “be cause 
he  is  a man  of  regular  habits.” 

“Now,  for  my  own  part,”  continued  the 
sage,  “I  have  always  made  it  a prai- 
tice  to  be  regular  in  my  life:  at  certain 
hours  a pipe  or  a cigar;  at  certain  hours 
food;  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
a febrifuge;  and  so  on.  This  man  you 
speak  of.  Auger,  is  as  regular  as  the 
hero  of  that  amusing  story  by  Fitz- 
Hugh  Ludlow,  the  tutor  who  by  the 
strict  keeping  of  established  hours  and 
habits  threw  a household  into  confusion 
and  finally  married  the  daughter  of  his 
employer.  This  man  does  not  leave  a 
novel-reading,  cigarette-smoking  clerk 
to  lie,  to  say  ‘I  expect  him  every  min- 
ute,’ or  ‘He's  gone  to  the  Dragon  Trust 
Company,  sir;  the  President  wished  to 
consult  him  about  an  important  loan;'  , 
but  he  tells  the  world  frankly  that  he  i 
will  not  be  back  that  day.  I don’ 1 1 
blame  him  for  not  wishing  to  hang 
about  his'  office.  All  offices  are  dreary  j 
—even  those  of  friendship.  i 

"To  change  the  subject,  gentlemen,  | 
have  you  observed  the  great  number  oi 
careworn,  haggard  men  and  womi  a 


k 


jthat  jam  tlie  cars  every  evening. 
Wrinkled  foreheads,  jaded  eye.e,  twitch- 
ing mouths,  gaping  mouths— these  are 
common  sights  this  week;  and  you’ll 
hear  one  saying,  as  if  in  sleep,  ‘There,  1 
fcrgot  that;  I knew  I should.’  They  are 
the  Christmas  shoppers,  seeking  for 
others,  who  are  often  indifferent  to 
them,  things  which  they  should  like 
themselves.  Miss  Kustacla  and  I were 
talking  about  this  last  evening.  Hard- 
ly a day  passes  that  she  does  not  do 
.seme  kindly  act,  help  In  a reasonable, 
substantial  way  some  poor  person,  or 
give  something  which  Is  needed  by  one 
that  cannot  afford  it.  She  detests  the 
appointed  good  feeling  and  the  grand 
gift-enteriirise  of  a particular  day— and 
she  said,  ’Uncle,  do  you  know  I am 
strongly  tempted  to  put  a card  in  the 
iiewspapers  stating  that  Miss  Eustacla 
Chimes  will  neither  give  nor  accept 
Christmas  presents 'f 
■■yesterday  I was  talking  with  an  in- 
telligent man,  who  has  waited  on  me 
for  several  years.  He  Is  kindly, 
thoughtful,  discreet,  an  admirable 
waiter.  I asked  what  his  son  was  do- 
ing. ’Well,  Mr.  Chimes,  you  know  he 
has  a good,  common  education,  and  he 
is  quick  and  willing.  But  he  is  a negro, 
and  what  sort  of  a future  is  there  for 
■him?  1 don’t  wish  him  to  be  a waiter, 
or  a barber,  or  a sleeping-car  porter, 
or  a boot-black— and  I don’t  see  what 
there  is  left  for  him.  I am  thinking  of 
sending  him  to  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico, 
•where  he  perhaps  will  have  some 
chance.  I confess  that  I hardly  knew 
how  to  answer  him.  1 have  read  that 
negro  colonies  have  generally  resulted 
iin  disaster  to  all  concerned,  and  al- 
though I am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
extreme  views  on  this  subject  of  Cap- 
tain Burton  yet  I believe  there  is  much 
truth  In  his  statement.  How  would  you 
advise  this  waiter  in  his  perple.xity? 

"Why  should  Mr.  Thomas  Kyan  be  I 
surprised  and  disappointed  because  the  i 
Honorable  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  wi.shes  any  ' 
fight  in  which  he  puts  up  his  dukes  to 
be  a fight  to  a finish?  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
Is  nothing  if  he  is  not  thorough.  He 
cannot  brook  the  idea  of  a half-way  job. 
He  wishes  no  unpleasant  scene— seconds 
jumping  into  the  ring,  or  spectators 
diowilng  at  the  referee,  or  bets  declared 
oft.  I am  not  a sporting  man— that  is, 
not  an  active  sporting  man— but  1 read 
every  Tuesday  rny  Referee  with  much 
pleasure  in  spite  of  its  sneers  at  our 
beloved  country.  In  the  current  number 
the  usually  well-informed  writer 
on  boxing  matters  says  that  the 
referee  in  the  Corbett-Sharkey 
light  had  no  earthly  power  to 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  with 
the  other;  to  declare  Sharkey  the  win- 
ner and  declare  bets  off.  ’Bets  must  fol- 
low stakes.’  He  declared  Sharkey  win- 
dier. ’Sharkey’s  backers  win  their  bets, 
.crook  or  no  crook.’  I .side  with  ’Honest 
John.’  He  saw  there  was  a queer  plant; 
and  he  made  a great  and  memorable 
; decision.’’ 


the  memorable  passage  beginning:  "The 
negro  has  never  invented  an  alphabet, 
a musical  scale,  or  any  other  element 
of  knowledge.  Music  and  dancing,  his 
passions,  are,  as  arts,  still  in  embryo. 
He  cultivates  oratory,  and  so  do  all 
barbarians.  He  is  eternally  singing,  but 
he  has  no  Idea  of  poetry.  His  paint- 
ing and  statuary  are,  like  his  person,’’ 
etc.,  etc. 


Mrs.  Scbumann-Helnk  is  indeed  a re- 
markable singer.  She  was  taking  the 
part  of  Ortrud  and  of  Venus  and  of 
other  celebrated  women  only  a month 
ago  In  Chicago;  Dec.  12  in  Xew  York 
she  became  the  mother  of  a sen;  and 
the  press  agent  whispers  to  us  con- 
fidentially. "It  is  thought  that  she  will 
be  able  to  reappear  ne.xt  week  at  the 
first  production  of  ’Lohengrin.’  ’’  Mrs. 
Ernestine  Schumann-Helnk  was  born 
In  1861.  She  made  her  d£but  Oct.  13. 
187S,  at  Dresden  as  Azucena.  In  1882 
Einestine  Roessler  became  Ernestine 
Heink.  In  1893,  .after  a divorce  from 
Mr.  Heink,  she  married  Mr.  Paul  S.’hu- 
mann.  She  now  has  a double-barrelled 
name  and  eight  children.  She  is  indeed 
a remarkable  singer. 


This  reminds  us  of  a story  told  of 
Liszt,  who  was  one  day  unusually  se- 
vere toward  a pupil.  The  latter  said  she 
had  studied  the  piece  under  Madame 
Schumann.  To  which  Liszt  replied; 
"Madame  Schumann,  Madame  Schu- 
mann! Yes,  you  have  learned  from  her 
how  one  plays  the  piano  when  one  has 
six  children— poor  woman,  six  children! 
In  such  bourgeois  life  any  great  inter- 
pretation is  impossible.  You  must  play 
this  piece  differently  when  I am  your 
master.  Thank  God,  I have  not  six 
children!" 

Poor  Liszt!  He  never  had  time  to 
go  through  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Let  us  continue  to  study  the  manners 
of  men  and  women  under  the  lime 
light.  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  for  in- 
stance, fought  a money-lender  lately 
in  an  English  court  and  lost.  To  the 
aggravation  of  paying  €0  per  cent,  on 
borrowed  money  was  added  the  insult 
of  her  opponent:  "She  was  no  chicken, 
and  knew  her  way  about.’’  If  he  would 
have  used  a more  delicate  expression 
— as  "She  won’t  tear  under  the  wing.’’ 
or  "She  has  seen  twenty  summers  and 
forty  hard  winters." 


Now,  In  Paris  It  was  the  turn  of  an 
English  performer  in  a music  hall  to 
show  himself  a “lothsum  objeck.’’  A 
young  woman  fell  wildly  in  love  with 
him.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"near,"  but  one  day  he  said  to  her, 
"You  are  wearing  a silver  bracelet. 
Give  It  to  me,  and  we'll  see  if  that 
cannot  be  altered!”  She  dreamed  of 
diamonds  and  all  manners  of  gems 
rich  and  rare.  He  brought  back  the 
bracelet- gilded. 


Would  you  like  some  statistics?  Sorae- 

1 thing  serious,  something  educational? 
In  1*70  there  were  only  692  actresses  in 
the  United  Stales;  now  there  are  nearly 
4000  real,  live  actre.sses.  In  1870  there 
were  only  412  female  painters  and 
fjulptors  In  this  country.  Today  there 
are  16,000.  Here’s  enow  for  sad  think- 
ing. 


We  have  rc'-'eived  from  Mr.  Conrad 
I'Yeckner  a copy  of  his  work  entitled 
"Knowledge  is  Truth.”  On  page  six  we 
read  this  interesting  story;  "Here  is  a 
gun  that  was  prophesied,  and  that  is 
legal.  It  was  known  In  1873.  by  a min- 
ister at  Delaware,  Ohio,  at  the  county 
jail.  It  happened  in  1883,  while  hunting 
for  rabbits.  1 was  digging  sassafras 
roots  at  Springfield.  Mo.  The  gun  ex- 
ploded. the  load  passing  out  at  the 
tide  of  the  left-hand  barrel.  They  said 
J it  was  a borrowed  gua. 

And  we  arc  put  on  earth  a little  space. 

That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of 
love: 

Ann  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt 
face 

Art  but  a cloud  and  like  a shady  grove. 

For  when  our  souls  have  learn’ d the  heat  to 
bear. 

The  cloud  will  vanish,  t%e  shall  bear  Ills 
voice. 

Saying,  ’ Come  out  from  the  grove,  my  love 
and  care, 

Ai.l  round  ray  golden  tent  Ilka  lambs  re- 
joice.”   

A.  T.  F.  asks  us,  “To  which  of  Bur- 
ton’s books  did  you  refer  this  morn- 
ing (Dec.  1!>)?” 

To  many  passages  In  his  books.  V»'e 
advise  you  to  read  bis  ’’Wanderings  In 
Wes;  Afrlcr  ,”  espevially  the  chapter 
’’Three  diys  at  Freetoun.  Sierra  Leone.” 
and  above  a’.I  Chapter  19  in  "a  Mission 
to  Geldle.  King  of  Dahome”— the  cliap- 
ter  entitled  "Of  ’The  Negro’s  Place  in 
Nature.’  ’’  This  chapter  is  dedicated  to 
James  Hunt,  founder  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  London.  In  it  occurs 


Poor  Serlos!  No  wonder  that  Max 
Beerbohm  is  touched  by  their  endeav- 
ors, and  breaks  out  into  this  fine  eu- 
logy; "I  yield  to  none  in  my  enjoyment 
of  that  fatuousness  which,  in  the  old 
convention.  Is  as  necessary  to  the  songs 
sung  by  women  as  Is  ugliness  to  the 
songs  sung  by  men.  For  any  one  wlio 
has  to  live  by  bis  wits.  I can  conceive 
no  vesperal  anodyn  more  soothing  than 
such  words  as  tliese: 

"You  don’t  know  you're  alive! 

That's  S'!) — oh.  no! 

A girl  like  you  of  twenty-one, 

Nothing  done,  and  had  no  fun! 

You  say  you've  never  heard 
How  many  beans  make  five? 

It's  time  you  knew  a thing  or  two— 

You  don’t  know  you’re  alive!" 


! We  commend  to  the  attenton  of  the 
Playgoers’  Club  the  following  theme  for 
discussion:  "The  mass  of  people,  when 
it  seeks  pleasure,  does  not  want  to  be 
elevated;  it  wants  to  laugh  at  some- 
thing beneath  Its  own  level.” 

Is  it  not  allowed  to  rest  even  one  day  In 
the  week  and  to  he  at  least  one  day  free  from 
the  dreadful  yoke?  To  forget  the  angry 
growl  of  the  boss,  his  gloomy  mien,  his  ter-  j 
tlble  look:  to  forget  the  shop  and  the  cries  ' 
of  the  foreman:  to  forget  slavery,  to  forget 
woe?  You  wish  to  forget  yourself  and  be 
rested?  Never  mind,  you  will  so^n  go  to  you'  , 

rpflt  • 


HA  n. 


' 'Me  Wa.ir.’’ 

Wp  thought  of  Thackeray’s  cane-bot- 
tom’d  chair  and  Fanny. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such 
charm.o. 

A thrill  must  have  pass’d  through  your  with- 
er’d old  arms!  * 

But  we  restrained  ourselves- for  the 
Tariff  editor,  the  Religious  editor,  the 
Financial  editor  and  three  boresomc  vis- 
itors were  in  the  same  room,  and  all 
admiring  Miss  Eustacia.  Even  the  ma- 
chinery overhead  was  quieter,  to  hear 
what  she  might  say.  Even  the  tired 
shears  on  our  desk  stopped  yawning. 

And  Miss  Eustacia  began: 

"1  do  not  understand  why  some 
tvomen  Sre  eager  to  go  to  men’.s^ubs. 
Don’t  start!  I do  not  mean  that  they 
wish  to  be  smuggled  in,  disguised  in 
male  dress  as  waiters,  or  pretending  to 
assist  in  kitchen  or  laundry.  Nor  do  I 
mean  that  they  wish  to  be  regular  mem- 
bers. But  take  the  Porphyry,  for  in- 
stance, where  Uncle  Chimes  spends  so 
many  hours;  I know  at  least  2fl  or  30 
women  who  keep  teasing  their  hus- 
bands. or  fathers,  or  brothers— all  mem- 
bers of  the  Porphyry— to  establish  there 
a 'ladles’  room’ — a horrid  word — where 
they  may  all  dine  or  sup  together,  after 
the  theatre,  on  formal  occasion,  or 
■wher^ever  Cook's  nervousness  requires 
strong  drink  and  rest. 

"Uncle  Chimes  does  not  believe  in 
any  such  room— he  means  by  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  women  in  his 
club.  I heard  him  say  the  other  night 
that  a married  man  chose  for  com- 
panions those  whose  ideas,  practices, 
habits  of  thought,  beliefs,  convictions 
were  In  all  respects  different  from  those 
of  his  wife.  I suppose,  of  course,  that 
L'ncle  referred  to  male  companions; 
for,  although  he  may  be  lax  at  times 
in  his  talk,  he  has  always  been  a very 
moral  man— you  know  he  was  born 
with  one  of  those  absurd  New  England 
consciences  that  were  warranted  not  to 
stretch.  He  also  said  that  if  he  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  wives  of  all  his 
friends,  he  should  soon  be  without 
friends  of  either  sex.  He  put  it  this 
way:  ‘Eustacia,  dear,  you  know  Bil- 

klns— not  a bad  fellow— I thought  he 
was  a little  sweet  on  you  last  year— 
but  you  can’t  stand  his  older  brother 
Horatio,  a sniffling  cad,  if  there  ever 
were  one — and  Bilkins  knows  this;  he 
never  brings  Horatio  with  him,  never 
includes  him  in  any  theatre  party— 
and,  in  fact,  I don’t  believe  he  has  any 

use  for  him,  except  occasionally  to  ask 
him  for  money.  Why  should  I.  because 
I like  De  Bang  and  because  he  likes 
me,  be  obliged  to  be  civil  to  the  Mrs. 
and  their  chicken-bre  isted  daughter. 
If  a club  is  simply  a large  iim,  with  a 
steward  for  landlord,  then  I do  not 
object;  but  the  Porphyry  is  different; 
it  is  a life-saving  station,  where  a 
man  has  liberty  and  license  of  opin- 
ion, where  he  can  and  does  -say  what 
he  really  thinks.  All  this  would  go  and 
be  a mere  tradition,  if  a petticoat  were 
allowed  in  any  dining  room  in  the 
house.  So  long  as  we  do  not  know 
each  other’s  wives  and  sisters  and 
daughters  we  pledge  them  all  carelessly 
as  the  loveliest  of  the  sex— I always 
drink  to  you  alone,  Eustacia  dear;  but 
propinquity  would  result  in  disagree- 
able and  malodorous  estrangement.  I 
see  nc  reason  for  any  man  bringing 
his  wife  to  the  Porphyry,  unless  it  be 
for  the  privilege  of  saying  to  her  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  "You  complain  of 
the  money  I spend  at  the  club,  do  you; 
well,  who  helped  me  spend  it  last 
month?  Didn’t  you  enjoy  yourself? 
You  were  crazy  to  meet  that  man  who 
had  lived  with  savages  for  fifteen  years 
in  northern  New  Hampshire— the  man 
I who  Is  going  to  write  a book  about  it. 
i Now,  what  are  you  kicking  about.”  ’ 

I "I  came  here,”  said  Miss  Eustacia, 
j “because  I wish  you  to  side  with  Undo 
• in  this  rratter.  He  says  that  some  of 
I the  members  are  anxious  to  display 
j their  wives.  This  is  one  of  his  brutal 
' speeches,  and  I don’t  believe  it.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a man  who  really 
wished  such  a thing?” 

"Yes;  King  Candaules.” 

Miss  Eustacia  shook  her  skirt  be- 
wltchingly  as  she  turned  toward  the 
door.  “And  you  remember  his  fate.”  she 
answered.  "His  wife  was  as  sensible 
as  she  was  beautiful.  I should  have 
acted  precisely  in  the  same  way.”  And 


I It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  Iron 
( twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I am  glad;  fol 
a.s  we  have  several  in  it  v hom  I do  not  mud 
like  to  consort  with,  I am  for  reducing  1| 
to  a mere  miscellaneous  collection  of  conspic- 
uous men,  without  any  determinate  charac- 
ter.   

Miss  Eustacia  honored  us  yesterday^ 
by  climbing  stairs  and  calling  on  us. 
She  was  a little  out  of  breath.  Her 
face  was  rosy,  not  red;  and  her  breast 
heaved,  as  though  some  lover  courted 
her,  but  she  did  not  give  way  to  silly  ex- 
clamations of  fatigue,  nor  did  she  in- 
dulge herself  In  vulgar  puffing.  She 
apologized  for  disturbing  us — we  were 
writing  a withering  article  on  the  muffs 
and  muffins  of  our  best  society— and  j 
sat  most  comfortably  in  an  uncomforta-l 


then  she  laughed  gently,  and  the  room 


j mourned  her.  and  mo'urns  her  still. 

I The  New  Y’ork  Times  speaks  thus 
pleasantly  of  Mr.  Franz  Knelsel  as  a 
conductor:  ”He  acquitted  himself  with 
; the  highest  credit.  His  position  was  In- 
I deed  a trying  one,  but  his  conscientlous- 
I ness  enabled  him  to  sustain  it.  • • • ifr.  , 
■ Knelsel  might  easily  become  one  of  the' 
‘m  St  important  conduct  is  n he  Uni  ed 
j States:  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
I will  not  have  to  do  so.  As  a violinist. 

! concert meister,  and  quartet  leader  he 
does  art’stic  work  which  cannot  be 
! spared.  Fortunately  Mr.  Kneisel  is  so 
i endowed  with  modest  worth  that  there 
: Is  no  danger  of  his  being  stung  by  the 
i conducting  bee.” 


The  orly  concert  last  weel:  was  that; 
given  by  Messrs.  Blsphair^  and  Mr. 
’ivhiting,  when  vve  were  oblige<f  to  hear 
again  the  Four  Serious  Songs  by  Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

.\h,  these  songs!  Some  hardened 
Brahmsites  tell  me  that  they  should 
he  preached  solemnly  without  any  mu- 
sical grace  so  far  as  the  singer  is  con- 
cerned. This  seems  reasonable,  for 
Brahms  is  always  preaching,  even  when 
he  is  trying  to  be  devilish  gay. 

A Mr.  Kennerly  Rumford  sang  them 
lately  in  London  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
spoke  of  them  as  songs  "which  lie  in 
the  absolute  gloom  of  musical  inspira- 
tion. but  which  show  a certain  personal 
sinctrity  of  manner  which  nobody  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge.  They  have  no 
lyric  inspiration,  no  movement  of  life, 
jO  essential  vitality,  but  they  are  there 
kp  technical  exercises  in  musical  black- 
iJess,  and  as  such  they  are  works  »f 
//alue  and  masterly  thoughtfulness.” 
Now  if  a song  has  "no  lyric  inspira- 
tion no  movement  of  life,  no  essential 
vitality,"  is  it  worth  doing?  Why  not 
try  Delsarte’s  "Job"  on  an  audience? 

I remember  Mr.  Runciman’s  remark: 
"Brahms  was  not  cast  in  the  big  mold, 
and  he  spent  a good  deal  of  his  later 
time  in  pitying  himself.  It  is  curious 
that  one  of  his  last  works  was  the 
batch  of  Serious  Songs,  which  consist  of 
illsmal  meditations  on  the  darkness  and 
dirt  of  the  grave  and  feebly  felt  hopes 
that  there  is  something  better  on  the 
other  side.  Ttiat  does  not  strike  one  as 
in  the  vein  of  the  big  men.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Runciman,  I remem- 
bered an  article  written  by  him  about 
Mr.  Bispham  three  years  and  a half 
ago;  and  as  it  is  amusing  reading,  and 
as  it  is  also  complimentary  to  the  sing- 
er, 1 quote  it  here.  It  was  published  in 
the  Saturday  Review  May  11,  1895. 

When  Mr.  David  Bispham  hires  St. 
James’s  Hall,  engages  artists,  and 
i.ssues  tickets  and  progranis,  the  result 
is  less  a concert  than  a festivity.  As  at 
Mr.  Schulz-Curtius’s  concerts,  success 
is  in  the  air;  one  knows  that  everything  I 
will  go  oft  charmingly  and  without  a 
hitch  Mr.  Bispham  does  nothing  to  dis- 
pel the  enchantment.  The  common  af- 1 
ternoon  concert-giver  dreads  his  audl- 1 
ence,  and  proclaims  his  anxiety  with 
emphasis  by  the  ghastly  smile  where- 1 
with  he  (as  it  were)  veneers  his  woe- 
begone countenance.  Mr.  Bispham 
mounts  the  platform  steps  with  the  air 
of  a conqueror— not  an  overbearing  con- 
queror. rather  a conqueror  who  is  flat- 
tered when  the  public  comes  to  see  him! 
triumph,  but  a conqueror  for  all  that. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  he  knows  and 
believes  in  his  public,  and  feels  he  is 
amongst  friends.  Certainly  his  public 
knows  and  believes  in  him.  and  they! 
could  not  bestow  their  faith  better.l 
There  was  a time  when  one  could  not’ 
say  with  truth  of  Mr.  Bispham,  as  one 
may  with  truth  say  now, that  he  is  the 
greatest  baritone  before  the  public.  He; 
began  his  career  unobtrusively  some 
'■.ears  ago,  singittg  with  Sims  Reeves  and 
Ither  artistic  inferiors  in  the  Provinces, 
hd  only  occasionally  appearing  in  Lon- 
ion.  Even  then  his  voice  was  beauti- 
fully soft  and  sympathetic,  and  he  sang 
with  unique  intelligence;  but  at  times! 
the  soft  quality  showed  a tendency  to 
degenerate  into  smudginess,  the  voice 
was  lacking  in  resonance  and  carrying 
power,  the  intelligence  was  a good  deal 
too  evident.  One  felt  the  singing  to  be 
"clever."  and  to  say  this  of  an  art- 
work is  to  say  the  artist  has  something 
to  learn.  Mr.  Bispham  learnt  that 
something.  After  his  astonishing  feat 
of  singing  the  part  of  Kurvenal  at  Co- 
vent Garden  at  a few  hours’  notice,  he 
began  to  make  equally  astonishing 
strides  in  his  art.  His  voice  acquired 
"ring,”  he  learnt  how  to  make  it  carry, 
above  all  he  learnt  how  to  hide 
every  .'■ign  of  mere  cleverness. 
No  living  singer  puts  more  sheer  brain 
power  into  his  work,  none  elng.s  with 
more  apparent  artlessness.  Ah  Sin,  so 
to  speak,  is  not  in  the  running  with 
Jlr.  Bispham:  and  when  one  remembers 
how  few  artists  of  any  kind  are  in  the 
running  with  Ah  Sin,  it  will  be  setn 
that  this  Is  a very  high  compliment. 
C>n  Tuesday  Mr.  Bispham  came  on  to 
the  platform  at  St.  James's  Hall,  "and 
his  smile  it  was  childlike  and  bland,” 
and  he  put  some  of  Brahms’s  best  songs 
upon  a music  desk  and  sang  them  di- 
vinely; and  when  he  was  finished  lie 
closed  the  music  as  though  he  did  not 
know  that  he  looked  like  a curate  siy- 
ing  "Here  eniis  the  second  lesson.”  And 
the  audience  nearly  became  riotous 
in  their  joy.  as  well  they  might,  for 
though  Mr.  Bispham  sang  as  one  who 
improvised  while  rapt  In  far-away  vi- 
sions of  unearthly  beauty,  it  was  all 
pure  art,  and  '.he  audience  knew'  it. 
He  sang— and  al'ways  sings— as  though 
the  snirit  of  the  composer  had  entered 
into  "him,  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Bispham  always  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  the  composer.  On  Tuesday 
one  only  regretted  that  the  singer  who 
has  the  greatest  range  of  artistic  sym- 
pathies and  the  widest  emotional  gamut 
of  our  time,  should  have  given  us  noth- 
ing hut  Brahms,  vil.o,  after  all,  is  not 
infinite  in  variety.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a reaction  against  the  hodge- 
podge or  Philharmonic  type  of  pro- 
gram: we  are  all  after  unity  (with  due 
variety)  nowadays.  It  is  hard  lo  say 
whether  that  is  best  attained  by  a lim- 
ited number  of  artists,  say  two.  per- 
forming a variety  of  pieces,  or  by  a 
rariety  of  artists  performing  pieces  by 
a limited  number  of  composers,  say 
one.  Mr.  Bispham  chose  the  latter  plan, 
and  we  dare  no’t  grumble.  Variely  he 
had  in  the  artists  who  were  anxious 
to  sing  and  play  for  him,  and  if  his 
search  after  too  obvious  unity  showed 
him  to  be  essentially  modem,  on  the 
other  hand  he  showed  himself  a perfect 


(artist  in  all  he  sang.  And  when  we 
have  a great  artist  we  must  thank' 
fully  accept  him  as  ho  is.  I 

I ’•ronder  what  Mr.  Runciman  would  j 

^lave  said  after  the  concert  at  Steinert 
Hall  last  Tuesday.  I do  not  propose  to 
warm  over  or  roast  that  which  is  now 
cold. 

But  I do  beseech  Mr.  Bispham,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  singers 
now  on  the  stage— a rarely  intelligent 
man,  with  many  natural  gifts,  who  has 
had  advantages  and  displayed  lavishly' 
the  fruits  of  his  study  and  observation 
when  he  first  came  before  us— I beseech 
him  to  ponder  his  present  vocal  ways. 
For  in  them,  if  he  perseveres,  lies  mad- 
ness. lies  destruction. 

* * * 

An  active  member  of  the  Cecilia  has 
asked  me  to  publish  the  following  list 
of  pieces  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  by  this  society.  As  the  list  is 
interesting  as  showing  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Cecilia,  and  as  it  is  of  per- 
manent value,  I cheerfully  comply. 

I do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  statements,  nor  am  I responsible 
for  them  in  any  way;  but  I know'  that 
the  compiler  is  painstaking  and  that 
she  has  in  all  instances  consulted  the 
original  programs  and  newspaper  no- 
tices. 

The  first  productions  as  sung  by  the 
Cecilia  at  the  Symphony  Concerts  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  were: 
1875— Feb.  IS.  Schumann.  Paradise  and  the 
Pori. 

March  18.  Durante:  Magnificat  in  B 

flat.  Mendelssohn;  “Doreley.” 

157G— Jan.  21.  Gade:  Comala. 

March  16.  Bach.  Cantata,  “Ich  hatte 
viel  Bektimmerniss.” 

The  first  Cecilia  concert  w’as  given 
Jan.  11,  1877,  in  Horticultural  Hall.  Clara 
Doria  and  S,  W'.  Langmaid  assisted.  The 
following  is  from  the  prospectus: 

“The  Cecilia,  a musical  club  of  about 
one  hundred  singing  members,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  proposes,  during 
tho  coming  season,  to  give  six  en- 
tertainments in  Horticultural  Hall 
(3  concerts,  each  repeated).  The  music 
presented  to  be  of  a lighter  character 
and  greater  variety  than  that  offered 
by  the  larger  choral  societies  of  this 
city.”  Mr.  Lang  was  the  conductor. 
Mr.  S.  Lathrop  Thorndike,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1877— Jan.  11.  Gade:  Crusaders  (with  piano). 
March  19.  Bruch:  Fair  Ellen. 

Dec.  6.  Hoffman:  The  Tale  of  the  Fair 
Melusina. 

1S78— May  17.  Handel:  Acis  and  Galatea. 

Nov.  25.  Rheinberger:  Toggenbuig. 

1S79— Feb.  7.  Gade:  Crusaders  (witli  orches- 
tra). 

April  21.  Handel:  L’ Allegro  ed  il  Pen- 
sieroso  (selections). 

Dec.  22.  Bruch:  Odysseus. 

18S0 — Feb.  27.  Bach:  “Bide  With  Us”  (with 
piano).  Mendelssohn:  Forty-third 

Psalm  (unaccompanied). 

1880 — April  12.  Schumann:  Manfred. 

Dec.  13.  Bach:  ‘God's  Time  Is  Best" 

(with  piano).  Grieg:  Cantata:  ‘'At 

the  Cloister  Gate*'  (with  piano). 

1881— Jan.  2i.  Beethoven:  Ruins  of  Athens 
(selections).  Grieg:  Cantata:  “At  the 
Cloister  Gate”  (with  orchestra).  Bach:  , 
The  Gi^lden  Legend. 

March  28.  Schumann:  Faust. 

Nqv.  30.  Hofmann:  Cinderella  (with 

piano). 

1882 — Feb.  12.  Berlioz:  Requiem  Mass. 

April  12.  Schumann:  Mignon’s  Requi- 
em (with  piano). 

1?S3— Jan.  18.  Gade:  Pjyche  (with  organ  and 
piano). 

April  2.  Each:  Christmas  Oratorio, 

Part  VI. 

May  16.  Bruch:  Lay  of  the  Bell. 

1883 — Jan.  15.  Dvorfik:  Stabat  Mater. 

March  19.  Mendelssohn:  Camacho's 

Wedding. 

May  14.  Berlioz:  Damnation  of  Faust 
(first  time,  sung  by  Cecilia). 

1SS6 — March  25.  Handel:  Zadok  the  Priest. 

May  13.  Dvorak:  The  Spectre’s  Bride. 

Nov.  18.  Liszt:  The  Legend  of  St. 
Elizabeth. 

1887— Jan.  27.  Mendelssohn:  Athalie:  a trans- 
lation of  Racine’s  tragedy  w'as  read 
by  Howard  Ticknor.  The  music  was 
fir.st  given  in  Boston  in  1864.  by  Mr. 
Parker’s  club.  Cecilia  was  assisted 
by  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 

1888-Jan.  26.  Foote:  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus  (with  piano). 

March  22.  Beethoven:  The  Praise  of 
Music.  Dvorfi.k:  Patriotic  Hymn. 

May  K).  Cornelius:  Barber  of  Bagdad 
(selections). 

Dec.  3.  Brahms:  German  Requiem. 

18§9— Jan.  31.  Wagner:  Die  Feen  (quintet 
and  chorus  from). 

18.90 — Jan.  23.  Haydn:  The  Seasons  (not  heard 
in  Boston  since  1875). 

March  27.  Foote:  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hc.spcrus  (with  orchestra).  Massenet: 

Eve. 

May  22.  Brahms:  Naenie  (with  piano). 

Mendelssohn:  Thirteenth  Psalm. 

Nov.  20.  Raff:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (an 
unpublished',  overture).  Massenet: 
Mary  Magdalene. 

ISOI — April  2.  Chadwick:  The  Pilgrims. 

May  14.  Schubert:  Miriam's  Song  of 
Triumph. 

Nov.  29.  Berlioz:  The  Fifth  of  May 
(First  Wage  Earner  Concert). 

1802— Jan.  26.  Brahms:  “How  Long  Wilt 

Theu  Forget  Me,  O God?” 

Nov.  28.  Dvorak:  Requiem  Mass. 

1S93— Jan.  2.5.  Bruch:  Siechentrost. 

Nov.  23.  Tlnel:  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
(selections). 

1S91— Jan  21.  Bach*  “Blessing,  Glory,  Wis- 
dom and  Might”  (with  piano).  A. 
Franchetti:  Academic  Festival  Hymn 
(with  piano). 

March  13.  One  hundredth  concert:  Se- 
lections from  Schumann's  Faust  and 
the  Walpurgis  Night  Music. 

May  2.  Palestrina:*  Sanctus. 

Nov.  27.  Saint-Saens;  Samson  et  Deli- 
lah. 

1896— March  20.  Haydn : Salve  Regina. 

Sgambati:  Andante  Solenne.  op.  2s! 
Moskowski:  Scene  from  Faust. 

1897— Jan.  13.  Goring  Thomas:  The  Swan 

and  the  Skylark.  Humperdinck:  Pil- 
grimage to  Kevlaar. 

March  12.  Beethoven;  Mass  In  D. 

Dec.  6,  8,  10.  11.  Athalie:  Sung  in 

French,  with  tragedy,  at  Harvard 
Mrs.  Alice  Bat.-s  Pwice  chief  soloist 
Prof,  de  Sumichrast,  etc 
1S98— Dec.  7.  Te  Deum  and-  Stabat  Mater 
Verdi.  ’ : 

When  thc^  .Kneisels  placed  Schubert’s 


posthumous  quartet  in  D i?^or,  how 

many  in  the  audience  saw  ^ime  ^ Tsehaikowsky  has  touched  his  mat.'.-ial. 

bering  and  squeaking  in  Schubert  s . 

Scherzo?  Mr.  Blackburn  heard  this 

same  quartet  lately  in  London,  and  he 
Iwas  moved  to  say:  “In  suiely  the  most 
strangely  anticlpatorj-  Scherzo  that  was 
ever  composed,  for  it  is  in  fact  the 
Mime  motif  developed  proplietically  in 
the  pure  Wagnerian  manner,  these 
players  (the  Willy  Hess  Quartet  of 
Cologne)  excelled  tliemselves.  Perhaps 
the  knowledge  of  Wagner,  which  has 
come  to  the  world  long  years  since 
Schubert  died,  helped  them  to  under- 
stand the  artist  who  died  while  Wag- 
ner was  still  a boy.  Here,  indeed,  was 
a strange  paradox,  but  its  truth  was 
absolutely  clear  and  unmistakable  as 
we  perceived  it  in  the  delightful  playing 
of  these  German  artists  last  night.’’ 

Playgoers  have  paid  $15,000,000  to  see 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operas  since  the 
first  one  appeared  21  years  ago. 

» *'  » 

A correspondent  of  Musical  America, 
speaking  of  the  celebration  in  Paris  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Colonne's  Orchestra,  says,  this  or- 
chestra “did  not  start  unatr  brilliant 
auspices  by  any  means.  In  the  begin- 
ning each  musician  received  the  enorm- 
ous sum  of  seventeen  cents  after  every 
concert.  Then  Mme.  Erard — connected 
with  the  piano  house— became  the 
‘angel’  of  the  association,  backing  the 
enterprise  with  her  liberal  purse  and 
great  influence.'  It  would  have  failed 
otherwise.  During  the  second  season 
affairs  took  better  shape.  After  every 
concert  each  performer  received  fifteen 
francs.  Nevertheless,  the  second  sea- 
son cost  Mme.  Erard  more  than  10,000 
francs.  The  third  season  the  organiza- 
tion gained  a surplus  and  was  able  to 
reimburse  Mme.  Erard  partially.  Since 
then  the  orchestra  has  been  on  a paying 
basis.’’ 


with  the  wand  of  immortality.  Th^ 
trio  in  question  it  not  .so  completely 
distinctive  and  separate  as  are  the 
symphoni.s;  it  is  more  polished  and 
veneered  with  the  gloss  of  modern  cul- 
ture. But  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
beauty,  its  genius,  its  attractiveness, 
and,  above  ill,  its  characteristic  quali- 
ties. It  is  the  work  of  the  one  really 
groat  musician  of  Russia  in  these 
times.” 

The  piano  duets  composed  by  Grieg 
last  fall  will  be  published  by  Peters,  of 
Leipsic.  Grieg’s  latest  publication  is  a 
series  of  songs  entitled  “The  Children 
of  the  Mountains.” 

Mascheroni’s  ballad,  “For  All  Etern- 
ity,” the  copyright  of  which  has  just 
been  sold  for  £2240,  was  originally  offer- 
ed to  a London  music  publisher  for  £10 
and  refused. 

Here  is  a perplexing  question  put  by 
a correspondent  to  the  editor  of  Music 
(London) : 

“To  play”  a piano,  to  “play  on”  or 
to  “play  upon”  a piano — which  is  cor- 
rect? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  opin- 
ions of  linguists  and  other  educateri 
people  seem  to  differ.  eaucated 

sometimes  with 
sufon  ‘ ( hp  ''■‘thout.  the  prepo: 

Ihow;  following  quotations  will 

“The  pianoforte  was 
play  on.” 


a pleasure  to 
"’ifh  great 

Can  you  play  the  piano?” 

“Thr'r,?I^‘‘  piano.” 

superb. ’P  played  by  Mr.  D was 

whg^  he  , 

havo.l'll^yi  th?s"’iay.’5*’®  Pianoforte  I I 
general  interest  to  vour  ' 
statp^^t^hp5r°*^®'°!'  grammarians  will 

state  their  opinions  on  this  que.stion. 
Herbert  Williams  of  Bristol,  England, 
appointed  assistant  conductor 
• * at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  House  Hp 

Mr.  \ an  Dyck,  interviewed  by  Mr.  has  been  studying  at  the  Conservatorv 
ohn  C FrPunH  there,  and  has  ten  organist  "t  the 

merican  Church  in  Dresden  since  1893. 

* * * 

eminent  pianist,  will  give 
afterMon  ^ and  Saturday 


o A.i;  .-  r,  iioh.  and  wp  .'i's’k 
,lt  with  the  courage  of  gr|ef.  xo  f.ipi.  r 
^able’  upon  a mere  noun  seems  to  b- 
an  outrage,  not  without  precedent 
deed,  but  hardly  pardonable.” 

I Then  he  administers  salve  to  Amerl- 
can  writers  by  saying  ''they  are  not  to 
be  charged  with  the  habit  of  quotlnj; 
from  the  French  with  or  without  blun- 
ders. It  is  not  one  of  their  -'ustoms  to 
pretend  to  find  the  French  phrase  the 
easier.  • • • They  never  write,  nor 
do  they  even  say  ’different  to;’  they 
abstain  from  that  fault  against  ordi- 
nary good  sense.”  And  yet  we  find 
“different  to”  used  by  Dekker,  Fielding 
and  Thackeray;  and  "different  than”  Is 
, used  by  Addison.  Goldsmith,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  De  Quincey,  Thackeray,  New- 
man and  Trench,  and  there  are  others 
many  others.  ‘ 

"Many  diamonds  in  the  soil  of 
Ohio.”  When  it  is  time  to  dig  them, 
you  will  find  that  the  fields  all  belong 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"The  proposal  to  erect  a statue  of 
Byron  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained 
the  greater  part  of  his  early  education 
seems  likely  to  fall  through.”  Many 
object  because  "Byron  was  a bad  man.” 

I The  immorality  of  Boston  statues  is  In 
the  workmanship  rather  than  in  the 
men  chosen  for  the  amusement  of  birds  '■ 
and  strangers.  I 

Yesterday  must  have  been  a large  day 
In  Boston.  We  received  an  invitation 
to  hear  Spirit  Theodore  Parker  speak 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  Spirit  Wm.  E.  Glad-  ‘ 
stone  speak  at  2.30.  ‘ 


John  C.  Freund,  remarked: 

“My  experience  has  shown  me  that 
the  artist  has  to  overcome  an  adverse 
influence  under  two  conditions.  The 
first— when  the  house  is  half  empty. 

.The  second— when  the  house  is  over 


“Russell  Sage  has  the  grip.”  He 
probably  sat  w'lthout  a screen. 

Miss  Rose  Hollingsworth  told  an  en- 
tertaining story  at  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  the  other  day  about 
meeting  a cheetah  or  hunting  leopard. 
Do  not  confound  a cheetah  with  a 
chela.  The  latter,  when  he  visits  Bos- 
ton, is  a hunted  lion,  however  feeble 
his  roar  may  be. 


sound  is  deadened. 

“Take  the  Opera  House  in  Paris,  in 
whose  construction  a great  deal  of  wood 
has  been  used,  its  acoustic  improves 
right  along. 

"In  these  days  everything  is  done  to 
make  a building  fireproof.  That  is  right 
but  the  acoustic  should  be  the  first  coni 
sideration,  after  all.  People  do  not  go 
to  an  opera  house  to  escape  from  the 
risk  of  fire,  but  to  listen  to  music.” 

The  press  agent  thus  speaks  of 
Anton  \ an  Rooy.  who  made  his  d^but 
in  America  as  Wotan,  Dec,  14,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York.  “He  is  six 

i"  the 

strength  he  possesses  in  his  fingers 
Gne  of  the  remarkable  feats  he  does 
IS  to  •hold  outright  five  billiard  cues 
grasping  them  by  the  tip  ends  between 
his  forefinger  and  middle  finger.  He 
is  a native  of  Rotterdam,  where  he 
T.-as  born  in  1870.  As  a boy  he  sang  in 
the  church  choir,  and  later  followed 
commercial  pursuits  for  a time.  At  the 
age  of  21  he  went  to  study  under  Prof. 
Jules  .Stockhausen,  the  famous  bari- 
tone. His  first  appearance  was  made  in 
concert  in  Germany,  and  while  sing- 
ing Wotan’s  farewell  at  Heidelberg  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Frau  Thode 
the  daughter  of  Frau  Wagner.  This 
led  to  his  engagement  for  the  part  of 
Wotan  at  Baireuth  in  1897.” 

The  two  daughters  of  John  L.  Hat- 
ton, the  well  known  English  composer, 
are  destitute,  and  subscriptions  are  now- 
made  for  their  benefit. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  piano  trio:  “Of  all  Russian 

composers  this  one  alone  handles  the 
torch  of  genius,  it  seems  to  us,  a genius 
which  invariably  accompanied  him 
along  his  artistic  path.  Certainly  Ru- 
bii, stein,  with  the  broad  and  easy  plati- 
tudes of  his  'Ocean  Symphony,’  to 
take  one  much-praised  example,  did  not 
come  near  to  that  height.  Nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  has  any  other  composer 
of  the  same  nation  really  rivaled  Ru- 
bii.  stein.  The  inference  is  clear.  That 
there  is  a great  chaotic  mass  of  musical  , 
inspiration  welling  up  in  the  great* 
spaces  of  that  strange  and  mysterious 
nation  is  an  indubitable  fact,  and  it 
only  wants  a genius  here  and  there  to 
arise  to  set  it  ablaze.  iMany  men  of 
taient  have  come  along  and  have 


— . — me  liuuse  is  over-  inursuay  evenlne 

crowded.  In  the  first  case  the  people  afternoon  Jan.  7. 
j ire  uncomfortable,  because  they  have  , V, 'alter  Damrosch  will  give  these 

100  much  room,  in  the  second,  because  ‘^e  "Wagner  Muslc- 

they  have  too  little.  An  'ove'rcrowded  mITS  rll 

house  IS  always  cold.  Walku?e  ° Rheingold”  and  "Die 

“It  is  curious  to  me  that  when  an  I ^day.  Jan.  26-- ‘Siegfried.” 
opera  house  is  built,  the  architects.  J ” 

builders,  engineers,  even  the  painters  Monday,  Feb. 
are  consulted,  but  never  the  singer.  I The  subscription  list  is  now 
■What  is  my  experience?  Very  plainly  Steinert  Hall.‘  ® 

that  the  best  acoustic,  the  best  house  Gertrude  Capen,  teacher  of  elo- 

for  the  singer  is  the  one  built  of  wood  Steinert''Hnii^T®  recital  in 

and  not  the  one  built  of  iron,  brick,  pils  wfii  pres’em  "n  P^Pen’s  pu- 

concrete,  marble.  titled  ’’Wagner  -nd  J ®"- 

V here  there  is  little  or  no  wood  the  th^'iMf  a*"  r Mathilde  Ruediger'and 
und  is  dearlenoa  , tPb  Daudelin  School  of  Music!  “ 

. Philip  Hale,  j 

C / P/  , Sr 

Let  us  now  take  a low  view  of  life.  Let  us 
all  be  happy  together. 

Mr.  Oliver  Sumner  Teall  was  once 
President  of  the  Non-Treating  Associa- 
tion. He  appears  to'  have  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  ladies. 

We  remember  Mr.  Teall  at  college, 
where  his  career  was  meteoric — in  dura- 
tion as  well  as  dazzling  splendor.  We 
also  remember  him  as  a law  student^ 
at  Albany.  In  the  office  w-here  he  had 
a desk  there  was  no  chair  strong 
enough  to  hold  him  for  any  length  of 
time. 

They  were  talking  about  him  at  the 
Porphyry.  One  said,  ”I  rather  liked 
him  when  I knew  him;  he  was  cer-  : 
lainly  an  amusing  fellow;  but  I cannot 
understand  -why  women  should  be  In- 
fatuated with  him.”  ! 

Old  Chimes  straightened  up  as  from 
a doze.  “You  don’t  remember  the  'illus-  ; 
trated  Child’s  Alphabet?  On  one  page 
there  w'as  a picture  of  a bird,  a letter 
T,  and  tU.s  couplet: 

The  epicure  can  make  a meal 
Of  tame  duck,  widgeon,  musk,  and  teal. 


I A Walnut  put  fast  in  a Chicken,  tha:  it  fall 
not  out  in  the  roasting  thereof;  it  makes  that 
i tile  same  Cnicken  will  be  the  sooner  roa.sted. 


An  English  reviewer  finds  fault  with 
Mr.  Kipling  for  u.sing  the  word 
“human”  as  though  it  were  a noun: 
“A  human.”  He  speaks  of  “the  un- 
gainly derision  of  this  word.”  He  finds 
no  harm  in  a novelist  of  last  month 
leading  “a  heroine  home  on  an  evening 
In  early  summer,  with  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades  shining  in  her  sky,”  but  this 
“human”  sticks  in  his  throat. 

He,  by  way  of  diversion,  takes  a 
Bhy  at  President  McKinley,  who  has 
“the  blunders  of  his  time.”  The  Presi- 
dent “says  ‘transpire’  instead  of  hap- 
pen or  befall;  he  misplaces  ’only;’  he 
says  ‘and  which’  when  he  should  not; 

! he  allows  a late  sound  of  plurals  In  his 
ears  to  cause  him  to  forget  that  his 
nominative  was  a singular;  and  he 
offers  to  the  world  the  new  word 
‘dutiable,’  which  is  quite  unacceptable.  ' 
Without  joining  that  tedious  contro- 
versy on  adjectives  In  ‘able,’’  we  may 
surely  decide  that  this  termination 
shall  not  be  applied  except  to  verbs. 


j We  spoke  lately  about  the  sense  of 
i smell.  Is  extreme  susceptibility  to 
jj  odors  of  every  kind  an  advania.ge  or  a ! 
curse?  Cardan  claimed  that  he  had  ( x- ! 
i qulsite  subtlety  of  this  sense,  a thin  i 
' skin,  and  tenuity  of  humors  so  that  1 
he  always  had  some  smell  In  his  nose, 
either  frankincense  or  brimstone.  Now  1 
the  man  with  blunted  sensibilities  does! 
not  mind  the  ammonlacal  smell  of  the 
street  car — which  recalls  the  menagerie.  i 
Nor  is  the  foul  odor  of  a street  car 
due  neces.sarily  to  uncleaoliness  of  pas- 
sengers. A prominent  physician  as- 
Sf’.rcd  ‘US  Saturday  that  the  barge  run- 
ning in  Marlborough  Street  had  just 
as  bad  a sme'Il — yes,  was  fouler  than 
the  car  we  were  then  on;  for  in  the 
barge  there  was  never  any  fresh  air, 
and  If  was  not  possible  to  open  a front 
door  and  send  a pneumonic  chill  to  the 
most  remote  passenger.  What  -would 
Johannes  Echltus  do  in  this  b.xrge? 
He.  poor  vrretch,  sneezed  viol,  inly  at 
the  smell  of  a red  rose.  We  have  rea.d 
that  negroes  In  the  West  Indies  can 
smell  the  differe-nc-e  betw-een  the  foot- 
steps of  a Frenohm.an  and  a negro; 
and  a mulatto  woman  once  toll  us  in 
a burst  of  confidence  that  the  sniell 
of  a white  man  w-as  intoier.able  to  her. 

These  afternoon  receptions  are  singu- 
lar functions.  A mother  invites  you  to 
witness  the  coming  out  of  her  daughter. 
You  would  I'kp  to  see  them;  ralk  with 
them;  and  y .-.these  two.  awov  from 
the  wdiole  hard  trampling  wfid!;-  iin 
each  other,  are  the  oni.v  ones  witlj 
■Khom  vou  are  not  allo-n-ed  to  converse 
at  ioisuro. 

Go  into  anv  large  an.artment  ho-jse 
abo'a't  ien  o'clock  at  night  and  'n  nine- 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  smell  ccai- 
gas.  The  janitor  Is  not  always  -.tuilty. 
The  furnace  coal  furnished  by  the  own- 
er, who  bought  the  hurriediy-buiit.  pil<  - 
bottomed  house  fi-om  an  onerafir,  -- 
of  ihe  cheapest  qualiiy. 

AVe  regret  to  see  'lie  reeulaticn  even- 
ing-Jress  making  headway  at  Sym- 
phony concerls.  If  the  wearers  were 
inv.ariably  in  ihe  habit  ,^f  donning  the 
claw-hammer  for  dinner  at  home  o” 
abroad,  we  should  not  feel  a personal 
grievanee;  bur  it  is  too  apparent  th  .! 
some  of  the  wearers  are  conscious  of 
their  dress. 

Slelba  is  to  sing  here  in  Puccini’s  “I,a  i 
Bchfeme"  for  the  first  time.  M.ay  she  : 
have  better  luck  than  Calv^,  -who  made 
In  Boston  her  first  appearance  as  Mig-  i 
non.  Do  you  remember  the  night?  She  • 
w-as  suddenly  sick,  and  there  w-eve  ' 
groans  and  screa.ms  and  apologies  Th,  , 
real  trouble  wa.s  that  her  tmpe.  .imatior  ! 
w-os  a failure  and  the  singer  knew  i'  j 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 


A Bort  of  moJeni  Buccaneer, 
Commercial  and  refined. 

Like  all  jjrreat  men,  his  chief  affairs 
W ere  buying  stocks  and  selling  shares. 
Ke  occupied  his  mind 
In  buying  them  by  day  from  men 
W'ho  needed  ready  cash,  and  then 
At  evenitig  selling  them  again 
To  those  \\ilh  whom  he  dined. 


hot  and  the  white  not  too  hard,  just,  la  fact, 
as  they  should  be  for  easy  digestion,  and 
what  do  I do?  Everyone  knowa  that  it  !.<< 


coatpocket,  piiCll  "behind  a ffeoS^phy 
and  then  show  the  sUrtlin;?  t'tle-cover 
with  a tantalizing,  trumphant  smile  to 


Impossible  to  boll  an  egg  hard  at  the  top  of]  the  rest  of  ns.  There  was  fierce  riv- 
a high  mountain,  because  at  a high  altitude]  airy  to  see  who  would  next  secure  it* 
water  bolls  at  a lower  temperature.  I make!  the  owner  was  a hero;  there  were  at- 


Tx>u  may  have  heard  that  Berlin  is 
a highly  civilized  town;  j-ou  may  have 
been  told  by  an  Inhabitant  that  his 
home  Is  in  the  Athens  of  the  Spree. 
Even  when  ho  is  most  courteous  the 
true  Berliner  Is  intolerably  arrogant. 
You  now  have  a speech  with  which 
ycu  can  prick  him  and  let  out  his 
wind— for  he  is  after  all  a paper  bag. 
Book  at  him  calmly— with  a touch  of 
pity— and  say,  VYes,  but  there  are  118 
music  schools  in  your  city.” 


use  of  this  fact.  I have  my  eggs  thoroughly 
heated  In  water  at  a. temperature  of  195  de- 
grees" (I  think  It  was  195,  but  I may  be  mis- 
taken) "and  then  Immerse  them  for  a few 
eccends  In  boiling  water,  and  I have  a per- 
fectly cooked  egg." 


Think  of  the  number  of  pupils — think 
of  the  pounding  and  squealing  and 
tooting!  llublnsteln.  In  the  strange  col- 
lection of  cynical  and  wise  and  pafhetlc 
aphorisms  and  reflections  published  af- 
ter his  death,  said  that  a composer  can 
In  these  days  work  seriously  only  at 
night— not  that  ideas  are  fresher  af- 
ter an  active  day— but  night  alone  can 
bring  the  silence  that  is  necessarj-  to 
the  concemratlon  of  thought  demanded 
for  the  birth  of  musical  themes.  “Dur- 
ing the  day  this  creative  labor  is  made 
Impossible  by  noises  In  street  and  house. 
Music  above  him,  below  h'.m,  next  him, 
close  to  him,  If  he  is  a father — and  it 
all  starts  at  daybreak.  Or  If  the  piano 
ever  stops  in  the  house,  there  are  the 
street  noises,  hand-organs,  singing, 
■whistling,  church-chimes,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  there  are  the  dallj’  tasks— lessons, 
rehearsal,  concerts,  the  opera,  etc., 
etc.” 


Wet  have  spoken  before  this  of  the 
various  p.-onunclatlons  by  sti-eet-car 
conductors  of  Bo  hnia  Stfec-t.  There  l.s 
still  another:  ”Bo;hlna”  with  a bard 
“I.”  But  why  Bothnia  in  the  first 
place? 

The  conductor  ■who  Insists  on  "Clar- 
Ingion”  Street  la  also  a delight. 

/P-Ce  ^ I 

"S'oop  Henry  Sin  from  quite  a child, 

1 fear,  was  always  rather  wild; 

r.ut  all  his  faults  were  due 
To  something  free  and  unrestrained. 

That  partly  pleased  and  partly  pained 
The  people  whom  he  knew. 

Untaught  (tor  what  our  times  require), 
l.aay,  and  something  of  a liar. 

He  had  a foolish  way 
Of  always  swe-arlng  (more  or  less); 

And,  lastly,  let  us  say  ' 

A little  slovenly  in  dress, 

A trlile  prone  to  drunkenness; 

A gambler  also  to  excess. 

.\nd  never  known  to  pay. 

As  for  his  clubs  in  London,  he 
^Vas  pilled  at  ten.  expelled  from  three. 

A man  Bolicmlan  as  could  be— 

But  really  vicious.'  Oh.  no! 
fVben  these  are  mentioned,  all  is  said. 

And  then- Commander  Sin  is  dead: 

De  Mortals  cut  bono?^’ 


There  Is  no  time  in  Berlin— or  for  that 
jTi’attor.  In  Boston,  for  meditation. 
Would  that  one,  like  the  patriarch  of 
old,  could  go  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  eventide!  What  an  admirable 
Idea  It  would  be  for  the  owners  and 
managers  of  a new  spaper  to  suspend 
publication  once  or  twice  a month  to 
allotv  the  ■whole  force  an  orportunity 
of  medltallng  the  eternal  truths.  The 
editorial  staff  would  surelj'  exert  a 
mightier  Influence  if  every  other  Wed- 
nesday or  Thursday  the  wheels  of 
thought  behind  marble  or  porcelain 
brow  were  idle  and  the  soul  baihed 
■with  oriental  monchalance  in  the  yeasty 
Infinite. 

The  smoak  of  Ivy  burned,  doth  drive  away 
Bats  from  that  place,  where  the  same  smoak 
is. 


"Tales  of  terrible  atrooities  against 
missionaries  by  the  Chinese.”  Yes.  all 
this  Is  scandalous,  outrageous,  heathen; 
but  how  about  the  treatment  of  Chin- 
ese on  the  Pacific  coast  by  Americans 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel? 

“Judge  and  attorney  drew  pistols 
in  a St.  Bonis  Court— violent  disturb- 
ance.” Why— this  Is  like  the  good  old 
times. 


j We  arc  jjleased  to  see  that  the  “re- 
markable achievements  of  the  Yale  wo- 
men in  literature”  are  acknowledged 
jgratefully  by  a correspondent  of  the 
ITranscript.  which  Is  so  near  Harvard. 
[There  is  Miss  Baura  Johnson  Wylie, 
(Whose  book  is  used  by  no  less  an  au- 
nhority  than  Prof.  Cook— not  Robert  J. 
V^f  Tale.  There  is  Iiliss  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom,  also  a friend  of  Prof. 
Icook— there  is  Miss  Mary  -tugusta 
Iscott,  there  is  Miss  Alice  A.  Sawtelle. 
lit  here  is  Miss  Ba^ara  A.  Bockw'ood— al’ 
Tamlllar  household  names.  W'here  now 
are  your  Sapphos,  your  George  Eliots 
and  George  Sands,  your  Mary  Wilkins 
and  Alice  Browns?  They  never  were  as- 
sociated with  Prof.  Cook;  and  do  you 
really  c.ansider  their  achievements  re- 
markable? _____ 

Bord  Rosebery  asks  ■whether  litera- 
ture Is  necessary  for  success  in  poli- 
tics. Mayor  Quincy  Is  the  man  to  an- 
swer this  question,  but  at  present  he 
Is  buried  in  the  cultivation  of  music, 
classical  and  popular,  orchestral  and 
chamber  and  ambulatory,  and  It  is 
doubtful  ■whether  he  would  be  able  to 


tempts  to  buy  a first  reading,  but  none 
of  them  were  successful.  He  was  su- 
perior to  mercenary  attractions.  Piide 
ruled  his  path;  and  he  was  tint  first  to 
read  it.  How  slo^w  he  was!  -And  i-ach 
morning  he  would  say,  "Greatest  book 
I ever  read!  There’s  one  chapter  that 
kept  me  awake  all  night.” 

-\nother  reason,  0.  K..  why  wc  did 
not  speak  about  the  career  of  this  emi- 
nent novelist  is  because  — we  blush 
to  say  it  — we  have  never  read 
his  boC'ks.  Old  Sleuth  was  unknown 
to  our  boyhood.  Not  on  account  of  anj' 
nmvarian table  and  injudicious  parental 
'nterference — not  because  we  preferred 
Rollo,  or  Marco  Paul,  or  Mayne  Reid’s 
heroes — but  because  we  were  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time.  The  loss  was 
irreparable,  for  we  have  never  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
works  of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Halsey,  and 
we  therefore  admit  sorro^»-fully  the  lim- 
it.ations  of  our  education.  We  has'e  en- 
deavored to  repair  the  omission  by 
studying  the  Newgate  Calendar.  When 
we  have  mastered  that  Immortal  work, 
we  shall  try  to  lead  the  Old  Sleuth 
series  in  proper  order  and  with  the  con- 
templative attention  of  maturity. 

Meanwhile  ■we  are  studying  the  sym- 
bolism of  paragraph  65  In  "Knowledge 
Is  Truth”  by  Mr.  Conrad  Flechner. 
"Here  Is  another  hoop  in  this  tree.  They 
read  this  way:  'Had  to  know  it, 

d.arsent  know  it;  had  to  tell  it,  and; 
darsent  tell  it.’  This  Is  a trap  play.  If 
you  succeed  you  are  a good  one;  first  j 
class.”  / 


Correspondents  of  the  Bondon  Times 
claim  that  the  phj'slcal  form  of  boys 
entered  for  the  EnglisU  public  schools  is 
falling  off.  "Subnormal  height,  ani 
weight  are  common;  and  although  the 
average  of  perfect  sight  is  still  high, 
the  number  of  boys  with  deformities, 
great  and  small,  Is  dlsquletlngly  large.” 
There  must  have  been  a change  since 
Francis  Galton  made  observation.s  In 
3883.  First  stating  that  •when  he  was  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  in  1840-4.  he  stood 
somewhat  taller  than  the  majority  of 
undergraduates  (his  height  wae  5 ft.  9% 
Inches),  he  says  that  in  later  years  he 
found  himself  decidedly  shorter  than 
the  average  of  the  students.  “I  used 
always  to  get  a fair  view  of  ■what  was 
going  on  over  or  between  their  heads;  I 
rarely  can  do  so  now.” 


You  have  'read  of  the  punishment 
awarded  Heine,  the  Illustrator,  who 
carricatured  the  Emperor  William  in 
Simpliclssimus.  And  yet  the  Germans 
call  themselves  a civilized  nation!  The 
English  are  saner.  Ba  Patrlo  in  Paris 
brought  out  a vulgar  cartoon  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  an  East  End  washerwoman 
crazy  drunk,  nursing  a crocodile,  and 
declaring  that  she  intended  to  have  alt 
the  crocodiles  in  the  Nile.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson  made  no  protest.  But  the  num- 
ber of  Ba  Rlre  which  contained  a sup- 
plement filled  with  funny  pictures  of 
the  Emperor  in  Palestine  was  seized 
liumedlately  at  the  demand  of  the  Ger- 
man Ambas.sador. 


Hie  bya -na  is  as  ugly  as  most  old  pawn- 
brokers. with  the  voice  of  a female  politi- 
cian. the  shifty  eye  of  a professional  com- 
pany-director, and  a slink  in  the  hlnd-quar- 
lers  suggestive  of  a private  detective.  Though 
feeding  as  Indiscriminately  as  a city  Aider- 
man,  It  always,  like  a newspaper-editor, 
shirks  conflict  with  those,  who  can  retaliate. 

President  Dwight,  retiring  from  Yale, 
may  well  rub  his  hands  together  and 
sing  a joyful  Nunc  Dlmittl.s.  The  Glee 
a nd  Banjo  Clubs  took  in  $20,335  90  during 
3897-8.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  instructors  in  this  de- 
partment. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
sum  of  $860  has  been  set  aside  to  pro- 
vide, in  a measure,  for  the  needy  and 
deserving  athletes  of  last  year. 

The  excuse  offered  by  a man  for  not 
serving  on  a jury  in  a New  York  court, 
because  he  had  to  take  his  two  children 
out  walking  every  morning  while  his 


If  you  are  at  a loss,  perple.\ed,  not 
knowing  what  book  to  send  a friend 
who  is  "literary.”  mall  him  at  once 
Mr.  Conrad  Fleckner’s  “Knowledge  Is 
Truth.”  Ponder  this  thumb-nail  sketch 
No.  33,  page  6:  ”I  am  here  In  town 

serenading.  Ani  a cheap  horseshoer  by 
trade.  She  Is  married  and  gone.”  Study 
this  bit  of  symbolism:  No.  36,  page  6: 
"This  is  the  leaf  that  came  down  be- 
fore me,  that  I would  not  pick  up.  If 
this  man  says  tils  again  I will  pull 
iny  own  liver  out.” 


You  never  know  your  luck— especially 
at  law.  The  cases  of  the  Singer  and 
the  Sa  jsage-maker  are  there  to  point 
the  apophthegm.  They  both  entered 
Into  contracts.  The  Singer  contracted 
not  to  sing  within  so  many  hundred 
yards  of  the  hall  she  Is  to  delight 
next  spring.  The  Sausage-maker  con- 
tracted not  to  exercise  his  art  and 
mystery  within  the  clrcunvference  of 
a certain  circle  of  which  his  teacher  Is 
the  centre.  The  Singer  pleaded  that  her 
contract  must  be  bad  in  law  because  it 
was  not  good  for  business,  and  her 
judge  took  that  view.  The  Sausage- 
maker.  however,  tried  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement. He  left  off  sausage-making 
altogether,  and  turned  nigger  minstrel. 
His  true  vocation,  though,  was  not  to 
be  denied,  and  he  suddenly  uncorked 
himself,  and  started  canvassing  his 
teacher’s  customers  and  supplying 
them  with  Germans  of  his  own.  When 
It  was  sought  to  injunct  him,  his  plea 
was  the  same  as  the  Singer’s— restraint 
of  trade.  Yet  his  judge  held  that  the 
plea  was  bad  and  the  contract  good. 
There  was  all  this  difference  between 
eong  and  sausage. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"And  eggs.  Now  I never  yet  came  acros.s 
any  one  who  did  not  think  that  they  could 
ccok  an  egg;  whereas,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
U Is  a scientific  feat.  The  ordinary  way  Is 
to  boll  for  three  and  a half  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  white  Is  sufficiently  solidified, 
but  the  yolk  Is  still  cold  In  the  centre,  as 

gu  will  see  If  you  cut  It  open  through  the 
Iddle.  Now.  I like  my  eggs  with  the  yolk 


Im  concerning  the  tritone  or  from  in- 
vestigation of  “the  logarithms  of  the 

diapason.”  

Mr.  Justice  Channell  has  decided  in 
England  that  a bicycle  is  not  personal 
baggage.  (Of  course  be  used  the  term 
“luggage.”)  The  counsel  for  the  rail- 
way Insisted  that  if  a bicycle  is  per- 
sonal baggage,  so  is  a lacing  skiff. 
The  Saturday  Review  replies  with  a 
show  of  justice  that  the  railway  com- 
pany takes  a weak  position,  in  charg- 
ing exorbitant  rates  for  tlie  conveyance 
of  bicycles,  making  no  provision  for 
their  safety,  and  then  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  dama.?e. 

Here  is  a strange  story  that  ■e-'e  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print. 
It  is  recalled  by  the  death  of  Antonio- 
Terry.  Some  years  ago  a Bondon 
barmaid  fell  in  love  with  an  accom- 
plished crook  and  became  his  wife.  The 
crook  was  caught  in  some  naughty  deed 
and  sentenced  to  a long  term  in  an 
' English  prison.  A brother  of  Antonio 
: Terry,  rich,  but  poor  in  health,  fell 
, in  love  ivlth  the  wife,  not  knowing 
I that  she  was  married.  The  woman 
found  out  that  It  ■wouM  cost  about 
$140,000  to  secure  her  husband’s  escape; 

I seven  prison  keepers  would  need  $20,000 
; apiece,  not  to  see  or  hear  anything, 
i Pitiable  tales  were  brought  to  her  about 
I the  physical  suffering  of  the  prisoner. 
i|  She  ran  the  risk  of  biganiy.  married 
I Terry,  who  died— as  some  say,  in  this 
i country,  ’fhe  widow-wife  started  for 
!|  Bondon  with  the  money  to  free  her 
husband.  'When  she  arrived,  she  found 
that  he  had  been  dead  a week  and  had 


Others  might  prefer  the  word 
"pathetic.”  No  doubt  the  wife  is  more 
competent  in  business  than  the  man; 
there  are  such  Instances  here  in  Bos- 
ton; and  surely  a husband  may  be  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  children.  To 
us  It  is  a beautiful  sight  to  see  a father 
leading  a child  in  the  Public  Garden; 
reassuring  it  when  it  shies  and  bawls  at 
the  sight  of  a statue:  pointing  out  the 
distinguished  poets,  historians,  essay- 
ists, promoters,  liquidators,  who  hurry 
by  in  shoals.  No,  the  excuse  was 
neither  “amusing”  nor  "pathetic”;  it 
■was  reasonable.  It  v,’a.s  honorable. 


The  New  Yorkers  are  occasionally 
sensible— as  when  they  refuse  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Bowery.  This  name  is 
hallowed  with  associations;  bravo  men 
and  fair  wom'en  have  rejoiced  in  the 
free  generous  life  of  the  c^irter:  and 
bouncers,  chosen  for  of  dis- 

crimination and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  have  thrown  out  all  objection- 
able characters.  Years  ago  phlegm^le 
Dutchmen  watched  their  cows  gra^ig 
In  the  street;  later  Thackeray  studied 
curiously  the  heroes  lounging  at  the  i 
corners;  and  then  a poet  sang  its 
.l-ralses  for  all  time. 

You  may  remember  that  when  Miss 
Ada  Lewis  first  appeared  here  as  the 
tough  girl  of  the  Bowery,  there  was 
much  written  about  the  "realism”  of 
her  Impersonation.  She  was  called  the 
Duse  of  the  slums,  and  other  compli- 
mentary phrases  ■were  Invented  for  her; 


We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter; 

Boston,  Dec.  39. 
Editor  cf  Talk  of  the  Day. 

The  poem  which  follows,  prefixed 
"Written  for  the  Brother  Jonathan,” 
-appeared  in  the  issue  for  Jan.  29, 
1.842,  of  that  now  forgotten  periodi- 
cal. That  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  Walt  ■R'hitman’s  connection  with 
Brother  Jonathan  is  illustrated  by 

the  fact  that  in  1S97  the  contribution 
referred  to  was  ■wholly  unknown  to 
the  possessor  of  the  largest  existing 
collection  of  literature  by,  or  relating 
to,  Whitman.  You  can  best  -jecide 
as  to  whether  or  not  tli,e  production 
has  sufficient  interest  to  such  of  j'our 
r'aders  as  are  Whitman  students— 
may  the  tribe  increase! 

Faithfully  Tours, 

P K.  Foley. 

1 This  poem  is  entitled  “Ambition”  and 
} the  author  signs  himself  “Walter  Whit- 
man,” as  he  did  in  the  “Entered  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Congress”  of  the  first 
j edition  of  i eaves  of  Grass.  We  thank 
I Mr.  Foley  for  the  information,  but  the 
poem  is  too  long  for  republication  In 
this  column,  and  even  if  it  were  shorter. 
It  would  be  mistaken  reverence  to  re- 
print it.  We  give  the  first  lines  to  show 
the  quality. 

One  day,  an  obscure  youth,  a v.^andercr 
ICnown  but  to  few,  lay  musing  with  himself 
About  the  chances  of  his  future  life. 

In  that  ycuth^s  heart,  there  dwelt  the  coal 
Ambition, 

Burning  and  glowing:  and  he  asked  him.self, 
"Shall  I.  in  time  to  come,  be  great  and 
famed?” 

Of  course  a voice  answered  him— and 
In  nine  verses  beginning, 

”0  many  a panting,  noble  heart 
Cherishes  in  Its  dee;>  recess 
The  hope  to  win  renown  o^cr  earth 
icrom  Glory’s  prized  caress. 


I 'I 

Tea  should  never  he  made  In  a teapot,  sir. 
Tea  Infused  in  a teapot  is  poison.  No  ser- 
vant ever  yet  existed  who,  as  a regular  thing, 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  a teapot.  There  are 
always  old  pieces  of  tea  leaves  left  either  In 
j the  pot  or  in  tli^  spout.  Besides  the  tea  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  leaves,  and  if  you 
I are  a little  late  for  breakfast  there  is  enough 
I tat.nin  brewed  to  kill  a regiment.  But  make 
I it  in  a jug,  and  let  it  infuse  for  three  min- 
I utes,  not  a second  longer,  and  then  strain 
I It  into  a teapot,  and  you  have  not  only  a 
j harmless,  but  a much  more  palatable  bev- 
el age. 


In  fact  praise  screamed  out  “artist!** 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  tough  girl  of 

t^en  iTuried  rn'q’ilck-lime.  The  heart-  Miss  Lewis  was  the  heroine  of  the  Sand- 
broken  woman  dranlc  herself  to  death.  Lots,  San  Francisco.  No  such  figure. 

^ was  known  to  the  good  people  of  the 

This  reminds  us  that  C.  R.  asks;  j,nd  when  Miss  Lewis  first  ap- 

”Why  have  you  paid  no  attention  to  the  | peared  in  New  \ork.  she  made  her  hit 
death  of  Old  Sleuth?”  the  Introduction  of  a new,  exotic 

Because  we  felt  that  tvo  co^Jld  not  character. 
do  justice  to  his  .-career.  ^ lady  of  Wilts. 

In  our  youth  we  were  a passionate  walked  up  to  Scotland  on  stilts© 

reader  of  dime  novels.  The  titles  of  i Cifhen  they  saM  it  was  shocking^ 
some  of  the  books  then  favorites  were  j show  so  much  stocking. 

".Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot.”  ”3eth  j phe  answered,  ■■Then  what  about  kilts?”  | 

Jones,”  “Snaky  Snodgrass,”  "Silver-  

heels  the  Deleware.”  There  was  one  boy 
In  school  t!iat  must  have  been  a sub- 
scriber, or  that  had  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  publisher:  for  long  be- 
fore the  new  book  was  for  sale  at  the 
'bookstore  he  would  pull  it  uu.  of  his  I 


A contemporary  characterizes  the 
changes  at  the  Public  Library  as  "re- 
markable work  at  small  expense.”  The 
I building,  when  it  vuas  completed  and 
j handed  over  to  the  city,  was  remarkable 
work  at  great  expense. 


They  say  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
now  wears  a plug  hat.  He  inust  be  at 
least  convalescent.  3 


The  reason  squirrels 


be- 1 


A valuable  gift  for  Christmas  or  any 
other  day  is  the  new  and  limited  edition 
of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  letters.  There 
are  only  230  copies,  we  understand,  but 
the  price  asked  is  none  too  high.  These 
letters  all  show  keenness  of  mind  and 
the  sound  sense  that  distinguished  the 
great  American.  The  letter  of  advice  ; 
to  a young  man  is  as  a lantern  to  j 
doubtful  feet. 


Lilli  Lehmann,  as  you  have  read,  will 
sing  In  the  United  States  this  season  in 
concert  and  possibly  in  opera.  At  one 
of  her  last  concerts  in  Berlin,  she  pro- 
vided fi»r  the  distribution  of  a band- 


bill,  which  wc  translate  ask  all 

jioble  v'omcn  not  to  wear  us  ns  corpses 
bn  their  hats.  When  we  are  alive,  we. 
pie  useful  in  husbandry,  we  protect 
fruit  tree.s,  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
woods  and  gardens,  from  vermin:  we 
gladden  (ho  heart  of  the  farmer  and 
are  a blessing  to  him.  We  have  our 
loves,  our  cares,  our  sorrows.  We  sing 
to  God  our  thankful  songs  and  give 
pleasure  to  good  people  both  great  and 
small.  Spare  and  protect  us!  Flowers 
and  ribbons  are  just  as  pretty  orna- 
ments for  your  hats;  yes.  they  are  pret- 
tier. Thirty  millions  of  us,  singers,  have 
been,  sacrificed  during  tlie  last  twenty 
years  to  this  silly  fashion.  Stop  before 
it  is  too  lat<‘.  In  the  name  of  the 
birds:  lalli  lyChmann-Kalisch.  I no 
longer  wear  stuffed  birds  or  feathers 
on  my  hats.” 

After  all.  the  real  question  is,  ‘‘How 
does  Lilli  Lehmann  sing  this  season?” 


We  read  of  burglars,  highwaymen, 
pickpockets,  sneak  thieves,  all  busily 
exercising  their  calling  in  this  city. 
There  are  other  workers  of  sinful 
games — as  this  com'r.unication  from  an 
old  reader  of  the  Journal  will  show: 

‘‘A  young  man  from  Maine  spent 
lately  a few  days  in  Boston.  Walking 
along  Albany  Street  he  was  approached 
by  a man  who  a.sked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  buy  a good  meerschaum  pipe.  The 
stranger  took  from  his  pocket  an 
elaborately  carved  pipe,  poli.shed  it  with 
a handkerchief,  and  said,  ‘Look  at  this 
genuine  meerschaum'— genuine  amber 
mouthpiece.  I’ve  just  landed  from  an 
English  Steamer:  I’m  hai'd  up  for  some- 
thing to  eat  and  have  got  to  pawn  my 
overcoat  or  sell  this  pipe.’  The  young 
man  from  Maine  thought  how  pleased 
his  father  would  be  to  add  the  pipe 
to  his  choice  colle.''tion,  and  asked  ‘How 
much?’  ‘Well,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘I’ll 
take  $2  on  it  as  a loan,  with  the  right 
to  redeem  it,  for  I paid  £4  for  it  in  Lon- 
don.’ ’Twas  a bargain,  and  the  strang- 
'r,  taking  the  address  of  the  young 
nan,  took  also  the  $2,  and  disappeared. 
The  pipe  was  duly  presented  to  Pa, 
.vho  received  it  with  many  expressions 
if  gratitude,  but  when  he  dropped  into 
he  drug  store  next  day  he  saw  in  a 
iiiiow  case  pipes  e.xactly  like  his  new 
reasure,  and  they  w'cre  marked  in 
itarlng  figures,  90  cents.  His  pipe,  alas, 
was  of  hdnglish  clay  and  fake  amber, 
dear  at  SO  cent.s.” 


ing  worthy  of  the  laurel  or 

you  have  no  right  to  snap  derisive 

thumbs  at  us. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  uses  four  columns  to 
tell  what  he  thinks  of  .^imerica.  Wa 
could  say  in  two  words  what  wo  think 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

Mr.  Lrencke  ^onaucts 
Symphony. 


No  Lack  of  His 
Old  Strength. 


“Keidowsky”  writes:  ‘‘I  picked  up  a 
book  by  Louis  Lombard,  dedicated  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  prince  of 
bachelors,  who  has  since  married.  Who 
is  Lombard,  and  W’here  is  he  living 
now?”  Mr.  Lombard  formerly  lived 
at  Utica.  New  York,  where  he  taught 
music.  He  has  written  one  or  two 
books  about  music  and  at  least  one 
novel.  We  do  not  know  where  he  is 
now  living. 


Perhaps  you  envy  the  rich  at  this 
time:  you  envy  them  the  ability  to 
make  others  happy:  or  your  en-^P  is 
base,  not  generous,  and  you  fret  be- 
cause you  will  not  receive  such  gifts 
as  will  come  to  them.  Poor  wretch, 
have  you  not  learned  that  possessions 
do  not  bring  happiness,  a fact  that 
has  been  dinged  in  your  ears  since  you 
knew  your  left  hand  from  your  right? 
Listen  to  the  story  of  the  son  o^Pyth- 
ouor;  he  comforted,  and  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Men  called  him  mad  because  he 
l)cli£ved  that  all  vessels  which  came 
into  port  were  his.  He  registered  them, 
gave  them  sailing  orders,  assigned  them 
their  place  in  the  harbor,  and  wel- 
comed them  returning  as  though  the 
cargoes  belonged  to  him.  Was  a vessel 
lost.'  He  said  nothing;  but  O how  gteat 
his  joy  when  he  saw  one  entering  the 
port.  Now  his  brotlUT  Crito,  hearing 
of  this  extraordinary  conduct,  jour-  ' 
neyed  from  far.  and  gavp  his  brother  i 
Into  the  charge  of  a physician,  who  | 
cured  him.  But  the  man  when  conven- 
tionally sane  avowed  that  never  had 
he  been  so  happy  as  when  he  was  sup- 
posedly insane— and  although  he  was 
well-to-do,  hi:  wa.s  thenceforth  miser- 
able. Imagine  to  yourself  that  you  are 
making  the  customary  preseuts-a  box 
of  cigars  to  some  one  that  does  not  , 
smoke,  or  a set  of  Pater’s  works  to  one  i 
that  is  passionately  fond  of  Mr.  Hall  ' 
Caine— and  you  will  receive  as  much  I 
ple.asure  as  though  you  really  paid  for  i 
them:  the  imaginary  recipients  will  be  i 
just  as  fond  of  you;  and  you  will  save 
yourself  the  nuisance  of  shopping. 
What  does  the  Professor  of  Private  ■ 
and  PublicMorals.  who  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Providence  Journal,  say  to 
this  proposition?  Whether  he  says  any- 
thing is  largely  a matter  of  copy  al- 
ready in  hand. 


You  may  say  that  we  are  chattering 
impotently.  The  charge  is  not  without 
foundation.  Bilt  do  something  either 
heroic  or  mean,  that  it  may  be  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  and  fur- 
nish us  material  for  philosophic  obser- 
vation. Inaction  is  the.  greatest  of  sins 
(See  Browning’s  Statue  and  the  Bust')! 
And  as  long  as  you  yourself  do  noth- 


Mrs. Helen  Hopekirk 
in  the  Cast. 


The  program  of  the  ninth  Symphony 
Concert,  given  last  nlglit  in  Music 
Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Academic  Pestii'a!  Overture Brahms 

Concerto  for  I'iano  No.  fi,  in  K-flat 

major  Heettioven 

Sinfonia  iSheplierd's  music)  from  tlio 

rihristmas  Oratorio,  I'art  11 Bach 

Symphony  No.  4 Monde1s.sohn 

Mr.  Gericke  was  Welcomed  most  heart- 
ily after  his  absence  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. He  certainly  showed  no  lack  of 
strength  or  authority  in  his  conducting. 
Aftiir  the  Christmas  music  of  Bach  he 
was  given  a wreath,  and  again  there 
was  applause. 

The  program  was  different  from  the 
one  originally  announced.  The  parts  of 
CSsar  Franck’s  "Chasseur  Maudlt”  did 
not  come  in  time  for  rehearsal.  Person- 
ally I was  not  sorry;  for  Franck  is  not 
a great  master  in  program-music.  It  is 
in  absolute  music,  as  in  his  string  quar- 
tet. piano  quintet,  symphony,  or  in 
oratorio,  as  in  "The  Beatitudes.”  that 
the  purity  and  the  mastery,  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  his  art  are  fully  dis- 
played. 

There  was  a slip  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Academic  overture,  but  as  a 
whole  the  performance  of  the  orchestra 
was  distinguished  by  precision,  and  In 
the  smooth,  genteel  symphony  of  Men- 
delssohn by  appropriate  elegance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  great  concerto,  the 
program  as  a program  did  not  appeal  to 
me.  The  overture  w'as  read  with  un- 
common discrimination,  but  the  music 
itself  is  dryly  academic.  Curiosity 
might  be  repaid  if  It  were  possible  to 
give  Bach’s  sinfonia  as  it  was  written. 
Franz  tinkered  it,  but  my  objection  is 
to  the  inherent  character  of  the  music. 
We  have  an  ingenious  piece  that  over- 
shoots the  mark  and  presents  us  with 
shepherds  who  are  too  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  counterpoint  to  be  naive. 
'The  suggestion  is  of  the  class-room, 
not  of  the  star-lighted  flock  watched 
by  simple  men  that  heard  suddenly  the 
angelic  salutation.  And  then  there  is 
the  symphony  by  Mendelssohn.  We 
are  far  from  the  musician  of  the  over- 
tunes to  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  “Flngal’s  Cave”  and  the  cantata. 
"The  Walpurgis  Night.”  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  this 
symphon.v  with  his  hands  in  kid  gloves. 
It  is  all  very  pretty;  all  highly  respect- 
able; there  i-s  not  a blot  on  the  manu- 
script; there  is  not  an  erasure;  and  I 
see  the  composer  turning  to  some  high- 
born dame  and  saying  in  well-bred 
tones  ”I  think.  Countess  Wuerstberg, 
you  will  like  this.  There  is  nothing  In 
it  to  shock  your  .sensibilities.  See  how 
nicel}^  the  pilgrims  march.  And  here 
In  my  saltarello  you  will  find  no  vul- 
garity. The  dancers  are  persons  of  ex- 
cellent family  and  exemplary  mdrals.” 

Mrs.  Hopekirk  gave  a pleasant  per- 
formance of  the  Emperor  concerto. 
y>  , . Fhilip  Hale. 

1ST  VOICE. 

When  ye’ve  got  a child  ’afs  whist  for  want 
of  food. 

And  a grate  as  grey  ’.s  y’r  'air  for  want  of 
wood. 

And  y’r  n:an  and  you  ain’t  nowise  not  much 
gcod; 

TOGETHER. 

Oh— 

If.s  'hard  work  a-Christmasslng. 

Caroiing, 

jSingin’  songs  about  the  “Babe  what's  born.” 

I It  was  not  till  late  yesterday  that 
the  thought  of  Christmas  seemed  in 
any  way  appropriate.  The  weather  was 
more  suggestive  of  fathers  bound  home- 
ward with  bundles  of  rockets  and 
Roman  candles,  bunches  of  fire-crack- 
ers and  torpedoes.  Even  the  iceman 
apologized  for  the  necessity  of  a visit 
today  by  saying:  "I  am  afraid  the  loe 

will  not  keep  until  Tuesday,  the  weather 
is  30  warm.  ’,  And  you  know  the  dismal 
proverb  about  a green  Yule. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  more 
congenial  preparatory  weather  the  es- 
sence of  Christmas  has  evaporated  in 
a town  like  Boston.  Wc  are  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
Christmas  as  it  should  be  kept  if  you 
are  obliged  to  live  in  any  large  modern 


cltjr.  Of  evuTI— r,'~j7teri}  are  chDr'  li  arr- 
vlces,  and  cluKorate  ifrthetns.  and  pres- 
ents given  and  neeepted  according  to 
an  elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping; 
there  Is  eating  and  drinking;  there  are 
Christma.s  trees— but  tliesc  are  but 
phantasms,  mockeries.  Wc  are  no 
longer  simple  and  naive.  Y'our  little 
son  laughs  in  your  face  when  you  toll 
him  how  Santa  Claus  used  to  visit  you 
in  your  boyhood;  how  ho  used  to  leave 
the  reindeer-drawn  sleigh  on  the  roof 
and  plunge  down  the  ample  chimnoy. 
Nor  do  we  blame  tlie  boy  if  you  live  in 
a fiat.  The  smoko  will  not  go  up  your 
parlor  rhimnoy.  And  even  if  he  should 
liang  his  stocking  near  the  steam  ra- 
diator. nothing  would  ascend  from  be- 
low during  the  night  except  coal  gas. 


r work  ? 
) are  vo 


■IlilEnFT'I.i,'-  ; 
'-■ry  nor, 

wh^n  ' I'd  &' ’■ . 


In  the  country  it  is  different.  There 
ma.v  be  youthful  skepticism;  there  may 
be  fictitious  joy;  but  if  you  are  at  all 
sensitive,  you  arc  nearer  tlie  sky  and 
the  stars.  The  sight  of  a wind  swept 
plain  at  night,  the  sight  of  glittering 
specks  in  the  high  dark:  the  creaking,  ' 
the  moaning  of  trees;  or  that  ineffable 
stillness  of  nocturnal  dead  winter  when 
.lou  see  a.  neighbor’s  light  far  off— all 
these  lead  irresistibly  to  meditation— 
to  the  thought  of  the  dying  year  and 
the  Divine  Birth.  I 


In  the  city  the  electric  light  hides  the  i 


Star  of  Bethlehem. 


In  the  cit.v  you  are  accustomed  to 
poverty:  you  are  hardened  to  II.  You 
know  that  hundreds  are  wretchedly 
poor,  without  sufficient  coal,  food, 
clothing;  but  you  are  not  near  them. 
Y'ou  may  he  occasionally  sentimental 
in  this  respect,  but  you  hug  the  thought 
of  charitable  organizations— to  which, 
by  the  way.  you  do  not  contribute.  But 
a little  village  the  dwellers  are 
necessarily  thrown  more  together.  If 
widow  is  suffering,  if  an  old  man 
will  have  a cheerless  Christmas,  the 
pitiable  fact  is  brought  homo  to  you. 


ve 


CNI^  VOICE. 

the  bailiff's  ’and  up-in  Ihe 


Not  all  of  them  deri.iaii.  Tjter> 
voices  that  are  he.yrd  .aving  with 
i this  poor  old  woman, 
i 3RD,  VOICE.  MORE 
j ’I'l  was  a man’s  poor  a:  ii;-. 

An  'E  'ad  ‘is  trials  and  dans 
I An’  I thinlc  ’E’ll  tlilnk  of  u- 
! ns  slngln'  'er-; 

1 For  ’l.s  mother  was  iioor  like  ns,  poor  dear, 
An’  the  liore  him  in  a nianK’r. 

I TO(l  ETHER. 

I Oh— 

It's  warm  in  tlic  lieavens  !>ut  it's  volil  nr...n 
the  e.arth; 

An’  we  ain't  no  food  at  taldc  nor  ivj  lire 
upon  the  lieartli; 

And  it’s  bitter  hard  a-Clirls-tmassing; 
Caroline. 

Kingin'  s'tngs  about  our  Saviour’s  birth; 
Siugin’  .song.s  about  the  Babo  what's  horn; 
Kingin'  of  the  sherdisrds  on  that  morn. 


After  all  the  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  has  been  written  in  Eng- 
land about  Zelie  de  Lussan’s 
Carmen,  it  is  a pleasure  to  hear 
Mr.  Henderson  in  New  York  saying  of 
Iter  performance  there  Dec,  21;  ’’She  Is 
not  gifted  with  either  the  voice  or  the 
temperament,  and  she  has  never  ac- 
quired -the  .skill  to  present  a wholly 
satisfying  c'mbodiment  of  the  gypsy 
girl.” 

Now  Miss  de  Lussan  pleased  the 
Queen — who  knew  Mendelssohn — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  herself  from  a certain 
exasperating  vulgarity.  I dislike  the 
word  in  this  connection,  and  perhaps  the 
phrase  “without  distinction”  is  prettier 
— but,  after  all,  vulgarity  is  precisely 
what  I mean.  Miss  de  Lussan’s  Car- 
men, her  Zerlina  in  "Don  Giovanni,” 
her  Cherubino  are  ail  cheap  characters, 
in  action,  repose,  speech,  suggestion. 
There  is  a vulgarity  that  is  almost  epic, 
sublime,  as  when  Cambronne  uttered  his 
famous  speech.  But  the  impersonations 
of  Miss  de  Lussan  do  not  reach  this 
height. 


tlirtugh 


latcli. 

-Ind'yp’i'v  f'^plnd  the  rain  a-lrickliii 
tbe  lliali'h 

,\n’  y'r  man  can't  git  nn  .‘itnncs  to  bnak  ner 
VI t no  Fheep  to  T.'atcii — 

TCOETIiEl:. 

Oh— 

We  .got  to  come  a-Chri.sImaFsiiig. 

Caroiing. 

Singin’  of  the  "Shepherds  on  that  morn.” 


And  what  ivas  it  the  shepherd.s  heard? 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 
The  Tsar,  the  great  white  Tsar  of  all 
the  Russias,  dream.s  of  such  peace. 
And  what  Is  his  reward?  Doubts,  ac- 
cusations, jeer.s — and  Mr.  Kipling 

writes  a rabid  poem  that  is  praisei! 
boisteroushv  bv  all  Kiplingiles,  both 
male  and  female,  both  great  and  small. 

And  today  where  do  you  find  among 
civilized  nations  any  real  thought  of  a 
peace  that  is  not  maintained  by  army 
and  navy,  by  bluster  and  threat.s? 


Vve  are  far  away  from  the  message 
of  the  Prm.ce  of  Peace.  Are  the  peace- 
makers today  esteemed  as  the  children 
of  God?  And  do  the  nations  think  that 
by  being  meek  thej'  shall  inherit  tlio 
earth? 


Cliristmas  should  be  more  than  n,  day 
devoted  to  family  mutual  admiration, 
exchanges  of  gifts,  reckless  stomach- 
stuffing.  You  will  find,  no  doubt,  poor 
])eopie  helping  each  other  in  a poor 
way  ,to  ■whom  the  story  of  tlie  vision 
seen  by  the  shepherds  Is  a profound 
comfort.  Tragedy  is  not  necessarily 
under  the  llfne-light;  nor  is  tlie  trage- 
dian necessarily  a person  of  renown  or 
uncommon  mind  or  commanding  sta- 
tion. A deformed  old  man  in  a squalid  ^ 
room  may  be  a more  striking  figure  than  j 
Hamlet  watching  the  King,  or  Bajazet 
in  bis  cage.  And  the  poor  woman  help- 
ing him,  sharing  her  little  with  him 
that  he  may  not  curse  Christmas,  is  a 
nobler  figure  than  Antigone  or  Cor- 
delia. 


i Even  in  this  countr.v  you  hear  talk 
about  the  "lower  classes."  This  talk 
may  be  contemptuous,  indifferent,  or 
patronizing.  But  when  the  “lower 
classes”  forget  the  meaning  of  Christ- 
mas, when  they  lose  hold  of  patience, 
when  they  forget  that  the  Saviour 
came  to  the  poor,  went  with  the  poor, 
and  died  as  a maU'factor,  then,  gen- 
teel praters,  ye  may  well  look  to  your 
houses  and  your  fair  throats. 


Merry  Christmas  is  to  many  a mere 
conventicnal  phrase.  Y'ou  are  sleek  and 
comfortable,  your  barns  are  full,  your 
I body  is  free  from  pain;  it  is  easy  for 
I you  to  beam  benevolently,  to  .grasp 
heartll.y  a hand — especially  if  it  is  that 
of  an  esteemed  citi  eii— and  to  shout. 
"Merry  Ch'-’istmas!” 


But  how  about  tbe  frost-bitten,  tlie 
clammed,  the  men  and  women  wltliout 


Maurel  arrived  soon  after  Frances 
Saville.  He  has  been  singing  in  Berlin, 
where  they  admired  his  acting  and  de- 
plored the  ruins  of  his  voice.  Some  years 
ago  he  swore  he  would  never  sing  for 
Prussians;  and  now  they  wish  he  had 
broken  his  vow  sooner. 

Jean  de  Reszke  is  here  again,  and  the 
press  agent  puts  many  words  into  his 
mouth,  from  which  they  flow  like  the 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that 
ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron’s 
beard.  Mr.  de  Reszke  was  so  pleased 
I at.  de  Lucia’s  performance  in  Mas- 
I cagni’s  "Iris”  that  he  sent  him  the  fol- 
lowing day  a diamond  pin^with  a real 
diamond.  He  has  a brother,  “strong 
as  a lion,”  who  is  anxious  to  see  the 
United  States,  but  fear  rules  his  path  j 
and  keeps  him  with  both  feet  on  land.  , 
As  Mr,  de  Reszke  sagely  says:  "People  ^ 
who  have  never  crossed  the  ocean  have  i 
no  idea  of  what  the  trip  is.  I often  j 
thought  when  we  were  drinking  cham- 
pagne at  dinner  in  the  cabin  and  ihe; 
music  was  playing  what  a different  idea 
our  friends  at  home  had  of  what  we 
had  to  undergo."  No,  Mr.  de  Reszke 
did  not  bring  his  wife  with  him.  Would 
curiosity  to  see  her  be  a better  box- 
office  draught  than  the  mere  feminine 
e.xcitemc-nt  over  Jean  the  tenor,  wiih- 
out  the  harassing  thought  of  his  do- 
mestic relations?  Jean  will  be  director 
in  a new  opera  house  in  Paris,  ae  w‘ll 
sing  there,  he  will  have  a conservatory 
and  teach— “not  to  all  the  applicants, 
but  to  a particular  few  in  whose  'alcnt.s 
I htve  confidence" — and  he  has  Lhcorits 
about  voice-production,  and  he  is  going 
to  sing  Trislar.  in  Paris  next  October. 

Maurel,  by  the  way,  will  appear  in 
Ne'w  Y'ork  Jan  2 as  Don  Giovanni  with 
Sembrich,  Lehmann,  Nordica,  and  ds 
Reszke.  Jean  de  Reszke  appears  Mon- 
day night  as  Romeo  to  Sembrich’s 
Juliet. 

Emil  Sauer,  pianist,  will  make  his 
d^but  in  this  counto'  Jan.  10  in  New 
Y'ork,  when  he  will  play  Beethoven’s 
E flat  concerto.  Henselt's  concerto,  the 
Bach-Tasig  Toccata  and  fugue  in  D 
j minor,  Schumann’s  Nachtstiick  op.  23 
; No.  4,  Chopin’s  Ballade  op.  47,  nocturne, 
i ; and  etude  op.  25,  No.  11. 

! I I clip  this  gossip  about  Edward  Lloyd 
' from  Music  (London): 

Asked  why,  in  the  plenitude  of  "nis 
powers,  he  was  bent  upon  retirement, 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  said;  “I  am  tired  of 
public  life,  and  much  prefer  quiet  in 
the  country.”  Mr.  Llos’d  is  scarcely  .53, 
yet  he  has  been  sii.ging  since  he  was 
8.  People  say  that  the  reason  he  lias 
kept  his  voice  and  .sings  so  well,  is  that 
he  never  liad  any  training.  From  choir 
boy  to  tenor  soloist  he  passed  without 
any  break,  beginning  at  once  to  sing 
for  two  guineas  ,a  night.  As  a boy  be 
had  done  great  things  at  city  dinners, 
and  earned  £100  a year  before  bis  voice 
broke.  His  fee  in  recent  times  reached 
the  highest  point  at  the  Cincinnati  Fes- 
tival, when  he  drew  £1350  for  five  days’ 
work.  As  to  how  he  has  won  his  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Lloyd  says:  "To  succeed  you 
must  have  feeling  and  instinct  for  mu- 
sic, and  work  hard.  Why  have  I kept 
my  voice?  Because  I never  thought 
about  it.  and  never  worry  or  coddle.  1 
married  at  23,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
s.vmpathy  of  my  wife  during  my  ca- 
reer.” Mr.  Lloyd  believes  in  ou'tdoor 
exercise,  tenni.s,  etc.  When  not  sing- 


ing  . • goes  to  bi-tt  at  10.  and  enjoys  an 
f or  itro'.l  round  the 
1 once  did  he  wear  a 

iniiftler,  and  then  he  caught  cold!  Th- 
^tate  which  Mr.  Idoyd  has  bought  is 
Mayfield  which  those  who  hove 
walked  or  cycled  in  the  weald  of  Sussex 
know  well  for  its  beauty.  He  intends 
IHe  s'oek,  and  enjoy  a country 

.♦  : 

There  were  no  concerts  last  week,  and 
ncne  to  .speak  of  this  coming  week;  for 
the  S>  mphony  concerts  and  the  Handel 
and  tfaj’dn  are  taken  for  granted. 

I have  been  interested  this  dull  sea- 
son by  the  constant  originality  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  expression 
shown  by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  in  ' 
Ivondon.  There  have  been  several  con- 
certs in  that  city  which  are  worthy  of 
note.  Otto  Hegner.  for  instance, 
showed  Mr.  Blackburn  how  extraor- 
dinarily irodem  is  the  spirit  of  Ba.-h. 

He.gner  played  Schumann’s  I'antaisie- 
•stiicke.  ‘ S'.'humann  is  modem,  delicate, 
brilliant  and  mystical,  with  just  .i  dasn 
of,  the  highest  forms  of  poetical  poetry 
in  music  thrown  in.  Ve  do  not  think 
that  as  yet  Mr.  Hegne-  iias  arrived 
at  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  but  in  a 
measure  these  ctualities  of  Schumann 
in  the  writing  are  just  those  which  he 
possesses  in  the  playing.” 

See  how  Mr.  Blackburn  describes  Mr. 
Marslck.  who  visited  us  and  was  stung 
on  the  hand  by  some  low  insect;  ”Mr. 
Marsick  was  audacious  enough  to  give 
us  his  own  particular  version  of  Tar- 
tini's  too  famous  'Trillo  del  Diavolo.’ 
His  audience  was  much  impressed,  and 
applauded  with  enthusiasm;  but.  after 
all.  it  was  not  the  very  finest  art.  Mr. 
Marsick  nevertheless  knows  what  it  is 
to  play  the  virtuoso  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  possible.  He  plays  with  what 
our  great-grandfathers  called  the  ‘bel 
air.'  He  has  a graceful,  elegant,  en- 
grossing method  that  is  in  the  highest 
degree  gentlemanly;  moreover,  we  like 
his  playing,  even  though  our  enthusi- 
asm does  not  risie  beyond  just  a polite 
level  of  admiration.” 

And  here  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  drawing-room  manner  dear  to  Mr. 
Charles  Phillips  of  London— and  dear 
to  many  others  everjwhere;  ”The 
drawing-room  manner  is  curious  and 
very  insinuating.  It  is  elegant,  grace- 
ful, persuasive,  and  extremely  polite. 
Its  tragedy  is  just  a simulated  fit  of 
weeping;  its  humor  is  quiet  and  point- 
ed, without  reaching  to  any  place  very 
fur  removed  from  the  commonplace: 
and  Its  limits  are  very  definitely  cir- 
cumscribed.” 


This  reminds  us  that  there  are  con- 
certs to  come.  Let  us  see  what  and 
when  they  are. 

Mr.  ReinholJ  L.  Herman  will  make 
his  first  appearance  as  the  conductor 
bf  the  Handel  and  Haydn  this  even- 
ing. The  oratorio  will  be  "The  Mes- 
siah.” and  the  performance  will  begin 
at  7.30  o’clock.  The  solo  singers  will 
be  Charlotte  Maconda.  Josephine  Ja- 
cob.v.  George  Hamlin  and  David  Bis- 
pham. 

"The  Messiah”  will  be  repeated  with 
the  same  quartet  Monday  evening, 
when  the  performance  will  begin  at  S 
o’clock. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  re- 
hearsal and  concert  Dec.  30-31  will  be: 
A Paust  overture.  Wagner;  Dvorak’s 
Symphonic  V<  riations;  Beethoven's 
Symphony  Xo.  4. 

The  foiirtli  concert  of  the  Kncdsel 
Quartet  will  be  in  Association  Hall  Jan. 
2.  The  program  will  Include  Mozart’s 
quartet  in  D minor,  Beethoven’s  quar- 
tet in  F minor,  op.  95,  Svendsen’s  octet 
for  str'ngs  in  A major.  The  last  con- 
cert in  New  York  {Dec.  20)  was.  as 
usual,  warmly  praised,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son spoke  thus  of  Mr.  Longy,  the  oboe 
plaver,  who  assisted:  "In  tone,  in 

technie,  in  lovely  cantilena,  in  delicate 
graduation  of  tone  and  in  musical  spirit 
his  performance  was  that  oLa  master.” 

Alberto  Jonas,  pianist,  will  appear  at 
the  third  of  the  Students’  Chamber 
concerts  at  A.ssociation  Hall.  Jan.  3. 
Mr.  Jonas,  born  at  Madrid  in  l-SCS.  now 
lives  at  Ann  Arbor,  professor  at  the 
univo.-sity.  He  studied  at  the  Bri‘s.sels 
Conserv.atory  for  five  years,  where  he 
won  prizes;  he  studied  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  Rubinstein,  and  then  he 
played  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 
Among  important  appearan.ces  in  this 
country  wa.s  the  one  with  the  Boston 
S.N'mphony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hall 
Nov.  20,  1897.  His  first  ,'ippearance  in 
this  countw  was  at  New  York  late  In 
I89!  at  a Dumroscli  popular  concert. 
His  program  next  wee’K  will  include 
pieces  by  Bach.  Beethovon.  Chopin. 
Mae  Dowi-ii,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt.  Foote, 
Denn*e.  Jonas  an  1 oth'-rs. 

M".  and  Mrs.  M.a.x  Heinrich  and  Miss 
Juli.i  Heinrich  will  give  their  only  re- 
■ Ital  in  Boston  this  season  in  Steiiicrt 
Hall  Jan.  4 .at  8.15.  The  program  will 
inclvjdo  a series  of  Gypsy  Quartets  op. 
103.  by  Brahms,  in  which  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Heinrich  will  assist. 

' As  Music  Hail  is  occupied  tonight  by 


. the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  there 
1 1 will  be  no  concert  by  the  Municipal  Or- 
l|  chestra.  The  series  will  be  resumed 
i however,  one  week  from  this  evening 
I in  the  usual  place.  .Mr.  John  C.  Mullaly 
I will  conduct  the  next  three  concerts 
I The  next  free  concert  of  chamber 
I music  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
I Music  Commission  by  the  Municipal 
String  Quartet  will  be  in  Koughan  Hall, 
Charlestown,  Tuesday  evening.  There 
I will  be  solos  by  Mr.  Carl  Peirce  and 
j Mr.  Leon  Van  Vliet  and  Mr.  Thomas 
! E.  Clifford. 

I Miss  Clara  Barteaux  will  make  her 
I first  appearance  with  thb  First  Regi- 
I ment  Band  in  Assoc  ation  Hall,  Jan.  4. 
j I am  told  that  she  is  a Southern  girl 
; by  birth  and  that  she  studied  in  Paris 
with  the  late  Geileon  Olivieri.  I am 
also  told  that  she  has  a beautiful  so- 
prano voice,  that  she  has  a repertory 
of  15  grand  operas;  that  'she  is  tall 
.ind  slender,  and  has  the  beauty  of 
^the  South  a fair  skin  and  dark  eyes  ' 

and  hair.”  and  that  she  has  sung  with 
success  in  the  parlors  -of  London  and 
Paris.  The  First  Regiment  Band,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Collins,  pro- 
pose to  give  concerts  throughout  New 
England  with  Miss  Barteaux  as  .soloist. 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  will  give  tw  > re 
citals  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  af’.tr- 
noon,  Jan.  10.  and  Thursday  evening, 
.Tan.  12.  The  programs  will  be  i.eade 
up  of  songs  of  all  nations,  songs  ancient 
and  modern.  He  sang  early  this  .season 
in  German  cities,  appearing,  for  In- 
stance. at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
and  in  Dresden  with  the  Royal  Or- 
chestra. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil  of  the  \'irgll  Piano 
l?chool  of  Berlin  is  now  in  this  country. 
He  will  be  here  in  January  and  Febru- 
I ary  when  he  will  give  a course  of  lec- 
ture lessons  on  the  technic  of  piano 
playing  and  the  art  of  expression  at 
the  Virgil  School  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Hugh  Codman,  violinist,  will  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Thursday  af- 
ternoon. Jan.  12. 

Blanche  Marches!,  soprano,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  Boston  Wednes- 
day evening,  Jan.  18.  She  will  give  an- 
other recital  Saturday  afternoon.  Jan. 
21. 

-Mrs.  Alma  Powell,  soprano,  wl’.l  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Feo.  20. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a pi.ino  recital 
, in  Steinert  Hail  abo  it  the  middle  of 
'■  February. 

* * • 

The  Ellis  Opera  Companj',  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  El- 
lis. will  begin  a season  of  three  weeks 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  Monday  evening. 
Jan.  23.  Performances  will  be  given  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday  evenings,  and  at  Saturday 
matinees. 

During  the  entire  season  there  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  any  repeti- 
tions. for  the  repertory,  which  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  the  Journal,  is 
large,  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  anxious  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Boston  public  as  many 
operas  as  j.cssible. 

Melba’s  first  appearance  here  as  Mimi 
in  Puccini’s  ”La  Boh^me”  will  be  one 
of  unusual  interest.  She  studied  the 
part  with  tho  composer  last  summer 
in  Italy.  Miss  de  Lussan  will  appear 
as  Musette,  Pandolflnl,  the  leading 
Italian  tenor  of  the  organization,  as 
Rudolph,  and  Bensaude  will  be  the 
Marcello.  The  first  productioti  of  “j-ia 
Boh^me”  by  tlie  Ellis  company  will  be 
at  Philadelphia  Dec.  30. 

Ternina.  the  great  dramatic  soprano, 
will  sing  the  chief  heroic  parts  in  the 
M'agncrlan  operas.  Gadski,  the  emi- 
nent lyric  soprano,  will  be  associated 
with  lier.  and  Kraus  will  sing  the  heroic  ' 
tenor  parts.  1 

Mr.  Seppelli  will  conduct  the  French 
and  Italian  operas,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  will  conduct  the  performances 
in  German.  The  orchestra  will  be  the 
New  York  Symphony. 

I’articulars  regarding  the  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Paderewski  played  again  in  London 
Dec.  10  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  this 
is  what  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  found  to 
say  of  him; 

Mr.  Paderewski  chose  to  begin  with 
that  masterpiece.  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  E flat  (No.  r>>.  He  was.  of  course,  as 
ever,  triumphantly  successful.  We 
think  that  a great  part  of  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Paderewski’s  wonderful  attrac- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
what  he  is  playing,  he  never  for  one- 
moment  suggests  that  there  is  any  diltl- 
culty  about  it.  He  seems  to  take  you 
into  his  confidence  and  tell  you  that  it 
is  his  aim  to  present  you  a living  w.ork : 
of  art  as  it  was  .written  by  the  com-' 
poser;  he  does  not  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber that  the  technical  difficulties  on  this, 
side  are  overwhelmingly  Importunate 
or  that  the  other  passage  might  be 
played,  so  far  as  the  notes  go,  by  a 
schoolgirl  of  15.  It  i^only  a variant  of 
the  old  phrase  that  the  true  art  is  to 
conceal  your  art;  but  how  beautifully, 
and  with  what  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness. does  he  accomplish  the  feat! 
It  is  literally  an  effort  while  he  is  play- 
ing—and  if  a man  is  wise  he  will  post- 
pone the  attempt  until  the  end— to  re- 
member the  purely  physical  obstacles 
that  are  everywhere,  and  with  the 
greatest  alertness,  being  overcome  by 


the  pianist.  It  is  Paderewski's  unique  i"?  UR*®  player.  We  may  hope— he 
gift;  no  other  living  plaj'er  possesses  itJ!  ''as  born  in  IS90— that  he  may  grow  to 
] nearly  to  this  degree.  Such  consumj  be  a composer  of  good  music. 

I mate  art  as  his  makes  it  comparatlYelyT  , • , 

easy  to  judge  liis  interpretations,  be-  y j _ . , 

cause  there  is  now  no  intervening  me- i does  not  some  manager  bylng 

dium  between  the  player  and  the  critic.  ' DohnSnyl.  the  pianist,  to  this 
At  that,  it  seems  to  us  that,  whereas  he 


presented  to  us  on  Saturday  a most  ex- 
quisite. a wonderfully  romantic  and 
tender  version  of  the  Beethoven  Con- 
certo. the  delicacy  was  perhaps  a little 


coun- 
try? This  Hungarian  has  made  a great 
stir  in  London,  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser; He  has  been  tested  in  many 
Ways,  with  and  without  orchestra,  in 


overwrought;  the  colors  tif  one  may  use  chamber  music,  in  his  own  compositions 
such  an  illustraUon)  were  perhaps  not  ' and  in  those  of  others.  Here  is  one 
powerful  enough,  the  shape  of  the  ■ ooinion- 
music  was  a little  too  flowing  and  slen-  ^ ■ t • 


der,  not  substantial  enough.  It  it  be 
not  extravagant  to  say  so,  Beethoven 
was  a Roman,  where  Paderewski  made 
the  most  gallant  attempt  to  make  him 
seem  Greek.  Still,  when  one  remembers 
how  nobly  and  intimately  the  glorious 


slow  movement  was  played  on  this  oc-  i In  delight  of  the  playing  of 

easion.  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the]  Paderewski.  So  far  he  is  not  a Pader- 
highest  prai.se  for  sucli  intcrpreta.tion.  cw'SKi,  certainly;  but  he  is  as  certainly 
and  we  make  distinct  exception  of  that;  ^ very  great  pianist.  We  use  those 


here  we  had  the  true  Beethoven  played 
as  splendidly  as  it  could  be  played.  Mr. 
Manus  also  led  liis  band  into  the  moot 
brilliant  ways  of  accompaniment.  Later 
on  I’aderewslti  gave  us  Schubert’s  Im- 
proptu  in  li  flat,  a work  of  some  pa- 
thetic interest,  but  not  of  very  high 
artistic  merit;  still,  he  gave  it  the  high- 
est possible  distinction  of  his  careful 
and  finely  imagined  art,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  it  was  most  acceptable. 


A new  operetta,  ”Vfronique,”  libreltO[ 
by  Albert  Vanloo  and  Georges  Duval, 


Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  St. 
James’s  Hail,  Mr.  von  Dolinanyi 
gave  a pianoforte  recital  which 
.ittracteU  an  enormous  crowd,  in- 
deed, that  almost  recalls  the  con- 
courses that  were  wont  to  fore- 


words "very  great”  advisedly,  for  it  is 
seldom,  indeed,  tliat  one  comes  acros.s 
a really  exceptional  artist,  and  in  point , 
both  of  technique  and  of  emotional  ac-i 
complishment  he  is  a really  exceptional 
artist.  His  maimer  is  most  versatile 
and  distinguished,  and  behind  his  ver- 
satility and  distinction  he  hides  great 
strength  and  powerful  sentiment.  The, 
suppleness  and  richness  of  his  effects 
are  beyond  ail  question,  and  the  peculiar 
Sympathy  which  he  shows  tov/ard  his 
instrument  is  altogether  personal  and 
particular.  It  is  rare.  Indeed,  that  one 
meets  among  the  hordes— literally  the 
hordes — of  new’  pianists  that  pass  pro- 


music by  Andre  Messager,  was  pro-  cessionally  by,  one  who  arrests  and  at-  ■ 

tracts  the  attention  so  insistently  that 
denial  of  his  merit  becomes  instantly  a 
patent  impossibility.  Such  a player  Mr. 
von  Dohiitinyi.  however,  certainly  is; 
he  is  dazzling,  he  is  impulsively  self- 
confident,  he  has  an  extraordinary  ao- 


duced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  Dec.  10. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall^ 
Mali  Gazette  describes  the  piece  as 
"rather  diluted  Paul  de  Koek,”  and  then 
reviews  it  as  follows: 


The  plot  Is  yet  another  of  the  al-  ; yet  w'ith  ail  these  quall- 

~ ties  he  is  a thorougli  inusielan  at  heart; 
he  is  one  who  knows  how  to  interpret 
what  is  best  in  music  in  a finely  intel- 
lectual manner.  In  these  times'  music, 
or  perhaps  the  necessity  of  competition 
finding  its  way  into  music,  has  produced 
a wonderful  army  of  mechanical  phe- 
nomena, who  are  all  able  to  rattle  out 


ready  countless  variants  that  have  been 
devised  of  Marivaux’s  "Jeu  de  I’Amour 
et  du  Hasard.”  In  this  instance,  the 
Silvia  .and  Dorante  of  the  old  pla.v,  the 
lovers  who  meet  in  disguise,  are  Flore- 
Stan,  a hajum-scarutn  young  blood,: 
and  H£l&ne,  the  young  lady  lie  must: 
marry  under  penalty,  in  case  of  his 


rcfusil  oF  beinreonsUned  deM-  J^o%t  .‘'’t 

or*^  OlicJ'v  bv  'in  in^xfirAblA  most  oi&oor&tc  6x^*rcis0s  in  musicfil 

Sncle'  The  ''a^t^n.  "^  hreh  "is  suppo^^^  exTc^i^e 

tn  tnke  ntace  in  the  of  T exacting.  Such  phenomena  as  these 

Philippe  ^i^Lmplicity  itself  ^ your  path  and  leave  you 

1 niiippe,  IS  Simpiicuj  itseir.  Reiene.  untouched,  unchanged,  without  one  ad- 


betor?  being  introduced  to  her  future 
husband,  gets  wind  of  his  escapades, 
and  to  learn  whether  they  are  pardon^ 
able  she  steks  him  out  in  the  shop  of 
a fashionalile  florist,  the  good  graces  of 
whose  tvife  he  is  understood  to  have 
wen.  What  she  discovers  induces  her 
to  continue  her  Investigations,  and  to 
this  end,  the  florist  being  in  need  of 
fresh  hands,  she  offers  herself  as  a 
llower-girl.  and  is  accepted  under  the 
name  of  Vtronique.  In  this  capacity 
she  takes  part  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  a fete  at  Romainvllle, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  effects  the 
conquest  of  Florestan.  Here  the  play 
might  terminate,  tut  the  necessity  of  a 


ditional  experience  in  life  save  that  of 
mere  daily  astonishment.  To  that  clasis 
of  player  Mr.  DohnAnyi  emphatically 
does  not  belong.  He  is  a human  player 
if  anyone  is.  He  plays,  moreover,  with 
his  brains,  no  less  than  with  his  emo- 
tions. His  interpretation  of  Chopin 
was,  in  its  way,  superb.  An  extreme 
sympathy  with  the  music,  coupled  with 
a dominating  understanding  of  how  to 
play  it  technically,  which  led  him  to 
fashion  the  phrases  with  delicacy,  pre- 
cision and  refinement,  produced  a mag-  i 
nificent  result,  and  his  rendering  o.f 
Liszt’s  sonata  in  B minor  was  no  less 
wonderful.  We  consider  this  work  an 
unfruitful,  a barren  composition:  but 
assuredly  it  was  composed  with  keen 


third  act  has  induced  the  authors  to  ' devernetis  and  with  a most  cautious 
affiict  the  hero  and  heroine  witli  scru-  1 and  careful  coiisideration  for  the  llmita- 
pies  which  they  abandon  when  it  is  pianoforte.  All  that  was 

time  for  the  curtain  to  fall.  The  plot  I *9.  u bare  by  tins  pianist:  he  seemed  to 
is  thin  enough  in  reality,  but  this  brief  show  you  the  very  framework,  the  skel- 


outline  does  not  do  it  justice.  The  iii- 
c'dental  episodes  that  strengthen  it  are 
agreeably  conceived,  and  several  of  the 
second.ary  characters  .are  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account.  Coquenard.  the  florist, 
is  an  amusing  personage,  while  Lous- 
tot,  a ruined  baronet,  of  whom  adver- 
sity has  made  a bailiff’s  officer,  is  better 
still.-  The  piece  has  been  very  care- 
fully mounted,  the  costumes  being  his- 
torically correct  in  twery  detail,  but  M. 
Jean  I’errier.  who  takes  the  part  of 
Florestan,  reed  not  have  got  himself 
up  so  as  to  be  the  exact  portrait  of 
Alfred  de  Musset— a proceeding  that  1? 
in  Questionable  taste.  M.  AndrA  Mes- 
sager has  written  .some  very  agreeable 
music  for  this  slight  theme — his-  score 


eton  of  the  work  by  a mere  simplicity 
of  exposition.  Mr.  DohnAnyi  Interests 
us  greatly.  He  is  a genuine  artist. 

• * • 

I hear  that  Siloti  will  not  visit  us  this 
season.  This  seems  strange,  for  dates 
of  performances  had  been  announced 
and  foreign  papers  told  of  his  approach- 
ing departure.  And  yet  1 "should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  him— under  his  own 
majiagement,  as  before. 

• * • 

When  you  are  bored  to  death  by  music 
of  Brahms  and  are  afterward  assault- 
accounted  in  no  small  measure  for  the  j ed  by  some  Brahmsite  who  saw  you 
succes.s  the  piece  achieved  at  its  first 
performance.” 


Bruno  Steindel  was  taken  into  a Lon- 
don court  early  this  month  and  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  play  the  piano. 
He  ’’replied,  cheerfully,  'yes’  ”.  He 
played  Dec.  7.  and  this  was  his  reward: 
Bruno  Steindel  is  a funny  little  fellow 
with  ver>-  cnarming  manners.  No 
human  being  could  run  on  to  the  plat- 
form more  artlessly  than  he,  could 
bow  with  so  simple  an  air  of  having 
been  taught  to  perfection  how  to  be- 
have, could  jump  (heels  together)  down 
a broad  .step  more  recklessly,  or  could 
climb  upon  a music  stool  with  a more 
charming  innocence  of  method.  In 
fact,  outside  music,  Bruno  Steindel  be- 
longs to  the  genuine  children  of  the 
world.  He  nods  and  smiles,  forgets  his 
solemnity,  plays  with  his  thought,  is 
forever  full  of  self-confidence,  assur- 
ance and  pleasure:  he  is  a veritable 
Mowgli  of  music.  Nor  shall  our  praise 
end  there.  Even  as  Mowgli  called  all 
the  curious  beasts  from  the  jungle,  and 
with  his  strange  child’s  ways  ruled  them 
and  caressed  them,  so  this  curious  lit- 
tle man  evokes  the  big  spirits  of  the 
.nusicnl  world  and.  quite  within  his 
own  circumscribed  limits,  utilizes  them 
for  a truly  artistic  purpose.  In  a word, 
this  Utile  pianoforte  player  has  a real 
notion  of  art.  His  minute  age — he  is 
only  eight  years  and  a half— of  course 
makes  his  mere  exercise  of  memory 
an  extraordinary  thing.  But  that  is  not 
nearly  so  interesting  or  so  significant 
a fact  as  that  this  little  boy  has  a 
genuine  emotion  for  music,  that  (still 
within  that  pathetic  little  circle  to 
which  the  slenderness  of  his  strength 
necessarily  confines  him)  he  has  a 
true  and  real  feeling  for  the  right  sort 
of  expression  in  musical  interpretation. 
In  Schuberts  somewhat  casual  Im- 
promptu (op.  90)  he  was  distinct,  deli- 
cate and  intelligent;  but  in  Sapellni- 
koff’s  Elfeiicanz  he  was.  just  because  of 
the  limitation  of  his  strength,  exactlj 
attuned  to  the  spirit-  of  the  piece.  Later 
he  plaj  ed  a Fantasiestuck,  marked  op. 
1.  bv  Bruno  Steindel.  He  is  a charm- 


yawning,  take  out  of  your  pocket  this 
little  essay  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  read  it  to  him.  Then  laugh  coarse- 
ly and  go  your  way  rejoicing.  It  wa'3 
written  by  Mr.  Blackburn  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a cheerful  concert  in  London 
when  young  Mr.  F.  Dawson  insisted  on 
playing  the  two  piano  concertos  of  the 
great  Johannes: 

Let  It  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son played  with  marvelous  distinction 
and  thoughtfulness.  He  is  by  nature 
and  by  grace  a massive  player,  and  this 
Brahms’  work  evidently  suits  Ills  tem- 
perament just  for  this  particular  rea- 
son. It  is  perhaps  a thankless  enougti 
task  to  say  outright  what  one  thinks 
of  these  immense  compositions.  Wag- 
ner certainly  made  no  bones  about  his 
opinion,  and  among  those  who  are  ad- 
mirers of  Brahms  at  any  cost  It  Is 
now  the  fashion  to  say  that  Wagner’s 
temperament  was  so  esentlally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Brahms  that  he  did 
quite  the  expected  thing  in  naming  lilfl 
contemporary  a prince  of  impos.:ors. 
But  the  critic  who  quite  conscientious- 
ly espouses  Wagner’s  point  of  view  is 
assailed  with  this  sort  of  thing;  ”Tlie 
reputation  of  Brahms  is  now  so  estab- 
lished a fact  that  the  ignorant  sneers 
of  a certain  clique  can  never  have  any 
effect  upon  it.”  As  though  it  were 
worth  the  while  of  any  human  creature 
to  join  a “clique”  for  the  purpose  of 
depreciating  Brahms  or  of  praising  or' 
blaming  any  artist  that  ever  lived!  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  very  much  doubt 
It  the  reputation  and  fame  of  Brahms, 
are  bv  any  means  so  widespread  as  i 
is  claimed  that  they  are.'  A very  earn 
est  and  certainly  quite  honest  attemp 
in  a great  many  quarters  has  froi  I 
time  to  time  been  made  to  impress  th  j 
public  with  an  immense  admiration  < 1 
this  composer,  and  the  number  ( 
things  that  have  been  taken  for  gran 
ed  in  this  respect  would  be  amusing, 
the  whole  subject  were  net  a little  grt 
tesque.  We  are  forever ' hearing  abot 
the  Schumann  introduction  and  all  th 
rest  of  it.  Well,  Schumana  had  reaso 
for  his  nraise.  Brahms,  as  a youn. 
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Ihilip  Hale, 
lyl  t I (e  . :i 

“THE  MESSIAH.” 


any  of  us  who  were  bbligi  U at  the  call 
of  duty.  ‘Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice 
of  God,’*  to  lea\'o  the  Christmas  radia- 
tor and  simple  household  Joys. 

Mr.  Herman’s  beat  is  lirm,  but  it  Is 
not  the  rigid  dictation  of  a martinet. 
He  evidently  knows  what  he  wants, 
[nor  is  it  likely  that  his  nuanclrung  is 
I experimental  or  capricious;  he  could 
(give  a rea.son  for  his  requests  and  ' 
commands.  His  choice  of  tempi  was  for 
the  most  part  fortunate,  and  when  he 
has  had  the  chorus  for  a longer  time, 
Ills  choice  will  undoubtedly  seem  the 
I one  that  inevitably  suits  the  melos— to 
use  Wagner’s  expression.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  hear  ‘‘All  we  like  sheep” 
taken  at  the  high  rate  of  speed;  and 
the  sublime  close  of  this  chorus  was 
all  the  more  effective.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  any  sensational  effect;  there 
wa.s  no  deliberate  endeavor  to  prove  the 
virtue  of  a new  broom;  but  there  were 
everywhere  evidences  of  sound  musical 
taste,  knowledge  of  the  musical  ex- 
pression not  necessarily  of  Handel  but 
of  Hanuel’s  period,  and  native  talent  for 
exercising  a wise  authority.  In  at- 
tack, in  delivery  of  the  phrase,  in  ob- 
, serving  the  separate  walk  of  each  part, 

I in  legitimate  contrasts,  and  in  the  con- 
I fidence  of  a force  held  in  resei-ve  for  a 
I climax,  tho  choral  performance  last 
night  gave  much  pleasure  and  was  a 
fair  prbnitse  of  future  performances 
that  will  make  the  name  of  the  society 
honorable  and  also  make  for  musical 
righteousness. 

Mr.  Herman  has  had  and  still  has 
no  easy  task.  I hope  that  he  will  per- 
severe in  his  purpose;  that  he  will  not 
be  discouraged:  that  his  backbone  will 
renJain  stiff.  The  orchestra  last  night 
played  as  though  It  respected  him;  it 
played  with  the  cAre  and  attention 
that  it  would  show  in  a Symphony 
concert,  and  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  I heard  in  a performance  of  this 
oratorio  an  admirable  oroliestra  per- 
formance. 

So  far  as  tlfb  solo  singers  were  con- 
cerned, the  feature  was  the  singing  of 
“Rejoice  Greatly,”  by  Mrs.  Maconda, 
and  next  to  this  was  the  alto  and 


Reinhold  L.  Herman  Ap- 
pears as  Conductor. 


The  Authority  Shown  Over 
Chorus  and  Orchestra. 


Soloists  Were  Not  a Con- 
spicuous Feature. 

“The  Messiah”  was  sung  last  night  in  , 
Music  Hall  for  the  98th  time  by  the  ■ 
Handel  and  Haydn  at  the  714th  con-  | 
cert.  The  solo  singers  were  Mrs.  Char-  i 
lotte  Maconda,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Ja- 
ceby,  Mr.  George  Hamlin  and  Mr.  , 
David  Blspham.  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  | 
organist.  Mr.  Schnitzler  was  the  con- 
certmaster  of  the  orchestra.  i 

Mr.  Reinhold  L.  Herman  made  his  I 
first  appearance  as  the  conductor  of  I 
the  venerable  society. 

And  he  established  himself  immediate- 
ly as  one  having  authority. 

I say  that  Mr.  Herman  was  the  con- 
ductor. I make  this  statement  from 
hearsay  and  from  recollection  of  his  j 
photograph:  for  the  conductor  was  not 
named  on  the  program  of  last  nig'.i*  as  | 
conductor,  although  the  name  of  Mr. 
Herman  appeared  ;n  one  of  the  varied 
and  interesting  advertisements  as  com- 
ptser  of  certain  songs.  Tlieso  adver- 
tiicments,  by  ihe  way.  range  1 from 
bonbons  and  chocolates  to  ‘ The  Old 
Homestead.”  “Genuine  facial  mas- 
sage” was  encouraged,  and  right  above 
an  invitation  to  test  ice  creams  and 
sherbets  W'as  the  announoeihent  that 
“Mr.  A.  K.  \ irgll  Clavier”  proposes  to 
l^ture.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio.  And 
then  there  was  something  to  read  dur- 
ing a too  long-winded  aria. 

'I'heve  was  natural  curiositv  as  to 
what  Mr.  Herman  would  do.  Some,  no 
doubt,  expected  to  find  him  revolu- 
tionary; they  were  disappointed,  and 
again  they  were  not  disappointed.  He 
is  revolutionary  in  this:  he  made  a 
performance  of  “The  Messiah”  mu- 
sical For  nine  or  ten  years  T have  not 
heard  such  an  interesting  or  such  a 
truly  musical  performajice  of  this  or- 
atorio. so  far  as  chorus  and  orchestra 
were  concerned,  as  that  of  last  night. 

The  chorus  Is  smaller.  (It  might  be 
still  smaller  with  beneficial  results). 
F.ut  the  volume  of  tone  was  no  less 
the  parts  were  better  balanced,  and  the 
gam  in  expression  was  most  noticeable 
Not  that  the  performance  was  in  ali 
respects  flawless.  Occasionally  Mr 
Herman  was  not  wholly  successful  iii 
litting  the  chorus  out  of  the  rut  of 
mistaken  routine;  and  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Herman  is  today  a se- 
verer critic  of  the  performance  than 


not  leave  nig  soui  in  neii,  ana  i Know 
that  my  Redeemer  llveth”  at  too  slow  a 
pace,  the  melodic  structure  suffered 
thereby.  And  when  will  sopranos  learn 
the  true  character  of  “I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth”?  Is  it  not  a doleful 
air;  it  should  be  sung  with  decided 
movement;  and  I confess  I should  like 
to  hear  it  with  the  cadenza  that  Cata- 
lani  used  to  introduce  "in  accordance 
with  the  custom  in  Handel’s  time.”  So, 
too,  I should  like  to  hear  “Since  by 
man”  sung  with  full  chorus,  orchestra 
and  organ,  and  not  with  the  cheap 
effect  of  quartet  and  answering  chorus. 
Mrs.  Maconda  has  many  admirable 
qualities  as  a singer,  and  her  perform- 
ance of  “Rejoice  greatly”  was  most  ex- 
cellent, uncommonly  effective. 

Mrs.  Jacoby  has  a sumptuous  voice, 
and  figure;  a voice  tha.t  suggests  pur- 
ple and  velvet,  and  In  "He  shall  f ‘ ed 
his  flock”  the  sensuous  charm  ef  tone 
was  irresistible.  Alas,  she  skipped 
something  like  a measure  In  “O  thou 
that  tellest,”  an  air  that  does  not  ad- 
mit of  ad  libitum  singing,  and  she 
dragged  “He  was  despised”  beyond  en- 
durance. Her  sense  of  rhythm  is  not 
well  developed. 

Mr.  Hn'mlin,  a tenor  of  serious  pur- 
Iiose  and  considerable  agility,  should 
also  look  to  his  rhythm.  Last  night 
his  voice  was  too  often  in  his  throat. 

Mr.  Blspham  declaimed  “For  behold 
darkness”  with  dignity,  and  in  a man- 
ner winch  recalled  his  admirable  work 
in  opera  during  tho  lirst  season  that  he 
visited  us.  He  sang  “Why  do  the  na- 
tions” with  spirit.  As  a whole,  how- 1 
ever,  ho  showed  too  plainly  that  either  I 
I he  was  not  in  physical  condition  or 
that  he  is  following  false  vocal  gods. 

There  was  a large  audience  that  was 
discriminating  in  its  applause. 

“The  Messiah”  will  be  repeated  this 
I evening.  The  performance  wall  begin 
I at  8 o’clock. 

i Philip  Hale. 

Apple-brandy,  cinnamon,  beer. 

Christmas  conies  but  once  a jear. 


Miss  Eustacia  dressed  the  Christmas 
tree<  with  her  own  fair  hands.  There 
Were  gifts  for  all  of  her  old  friends. 
Old  Chimes  talked  little,  for  he  has 
just  escaped  the  grip,  but  he  beamed 
at  the  sight  of  several  large  bottles  of 
Irish  whisky  (18S61  and  apple  brandy. 
There  were  present  these  celebrated 
tnen;  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology, 
Q.,  Mr.  Auger,  Maj.  Ulysses,  the  In- 
telligent Foreigner,  Mr.  Barrowskeins, 
Mr.  Jules  Renard.  who  brought  his 
jfrlend  Mr.  Marco]  Sohwob,  and  the 
Frock-Coat  and  Cravat  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal.  The  Quietist,  who 
jls  now  in  North  Carolina,  sent  his  re- 
Igrets.  .^t  dinner  the  first  toast  was 
Jo  the  memory  of  the  Heron  Editor. 

And  later  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob  insisted 
pn  telling  a story  to  the  children.  It 
"as  tho  story  of 

, BLUEBEARD’S  LITT.LE  WIFE. 

“This  is  awful,”  said  the  little  girl, 
'■because  it  bleeds  white  blood.” 

She  was  cutting  with  her  nails  tho 
green  heads  of  poppies.  Her  little  coni- 
j panion  looked  at  her  contentedly.  They 
had  played  at  robbers  among  the 
chestnut  trees,  bombarded  the  roses 
I Mth  chestnuts,  unhooded  the  acorns, 
end  put  tile  miauling  kitten  high-up 
on  the  fence.  The  end  of  the  dark 
garden,  where  there  was  a forked  tree, 
had  been  Crusoe’s  island.  The  sprink- 
ler  of  the  watering-pot  had  served  as 
I p.  war-conch  for  the  attack.  Herbs 
•vith  long,  black  heads,  made  prison- 
ers, had  been  decapitated.  They  had 
piarched  armies  over  tlie  grtivel  walks 
Until  the  walks  were  bare.  Now,  they 
had  just  assaulted  a grassy  hillock.  The 
tetling  sun  enveloped  them  in  glorious 


'light. 

Tlie.v  were  lying  on  the  conquered 
place,  and  were  a little  tired. 

”If  I were  Crusoe.”  he  said,  ’’and  you 
"eie  1' riday,  and  if  there  were  a great 
reach  down  there,  we’d  look  for  canni- 
bals’ feel  in  the  sand.  ” 

She  reflected  and  asked; 

’’Did  Crusoe  beat  Frida.v  to  make  him 
obey?” 

”I  don’t  remember,”  he  said,  ’’but 
they  beat  the  miserable  old  Sp.-inianls 
Rnd  the  savages  of  Friday’s  country.” 

"I  don’t  like  histories,”  she  answered; 
•‘they  are  for  boys.  It’s  getting  dark.’ 
Suppose  'we  play  fairy  tales;  then  we 
Bhall  be  afraid  of  what  is  true.” 

”Of  what  is  true?” 

“Why.  yes;  don’t  you  believe  that  the 
house  of  the  Ogre,  with  his  long  teeth, 
comes  every  night  down  there  in  the 
wood?” 

He  thought  a while  and  clicked  his 
laws. 

”.\nd  when  he  ate  the  seven  little 
princesses,  he  went  gnam,  gnam, 
gnam.” 

“No,  not  that;  you  can  be  only  the 
Ogre  or  Tom  Thumb.  No  one  knows 
(he  names  of  the  little  princesses.  If 
pou  wish.  I will  be  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
I In  my  palace,  and  you  will  come  and 
I Wake  me.  You  must  give  rne  a long 
kiss.  You  know,  princes  are  awful 
kissers.” 

He  was  shy  and  replied: 

I think  it’s  too  late  to  sleep  on  the 
grass.  The  Sleeping  Beauty  was  on 
her  bed,  in  a palace  surrounded  with 
thorns  and  flowere. 

' ’[Then  let’s  play  at  Bluebeard.  I am 
ping  to  be  your  wife  and  you’ll  for- 
md  me  to  go  into  the  little  room. 
Begin:  lou  have  come  to  marry  me 
My  dear  sir,  I don’t  know— your  six 
wives  disappeared  mysteriously.  It  is 
(rue  that  you  have  a big,  beautiful 
blue  beard,  and  you  live  in  a splendid 
place.  Promise  never  to  hurt  me 
bf'ver,  never.” 

She  looked  at  him  imploringly 
I [phere,  you  have  asked  me  to  be  your 
^ife.  and  my  parents  have  consented. 
JVe  are  married.  Give  me  all  the  keys. 

|!heie.  Now  tell  me  in  a fierce  voice 
pt  to  open  it.  And  then  you  are  going 
pway  and  I disobey  you  immediately, 
morror!  six  women  as.s.asslnated!’  I 
faint,  and  you  will  come  to  support 
me.  Good.  Now.  you  come  back  as 
bliiebeard.  Speak  fiercely.  ‘Here,  mv 
jlord,  ap  all  fhe  keys  that  you  intrusted 

PtfiT?'  me  wffiere  the 

l.ttle  key  is.  ’My  lord,  I don’t  know  I 
have  not  touched  it.’  Shriek.  ’My  I 
lord,  pardon  me.  here  it  is;  it  was  at  I 
ine  bottom  of  my  pocket.’  Then  voii 
there  blood 

Yp.”  ho  said,  “there  was  a spot  of 
blood  on  It.” 

I remember  now,”  she  answered.  “I 
(lave  rubbed  and  rubbed,  but  T cannot 
pet  it  off.  Yas  it  the  blood  of  the  six 

I “'V  es,  of  six  lA  ivcs.” 

I ”He  killed  them  all,  didn’t  he  be- 
cause they  went  into  the  little  room? 
How  did  he  kill  them?  He  cut  their 
throats,  and  he  hung  them  up  in  the 
black  cio.set?  And  the  blood  flowed 
town  by  their  feet  to  the  floor?  It  was 
frery  red  blood,  black  red,  not  like  the 
b ood  0f_  tho  poppies  when  I .scratched 
fhem.  Now  when  a man  cuts  a tliroat 
f;e  makos  the  person  kneel  down 
tloesn’t  lie?” 

”I  believe  you  should  kneel.” 

That  will  be  ver.v  amusing.”  she 
raid.  “But  will  you  cut  my  throat  as 
though  you  were  in  earnest?” 
j ”Yes,  but  Bluebeard  did  not  kill  her.” 

That  doesn  t make  any  difference. 

Why  didn’t  Bluebeard  cut  off  hLs  wife’s 
read?” 

Because  her  brothers  came.” 

“Was  she  afraid?” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

“Did  she  scream?” 

“She  called  out,  ’Sister  Anne?  ” 

“I  should  not  have  cried.” 

” Yes— but  Bluebeard  would  hai-e  had  I 
time  to  kill  you.  Sister  Anne  was  on  ! 
the  tower,  looking  at  the  grass  that 
»vas  growing  green.  Her  brother.*,  who 
iR’ere  strong  musketeers,  came  at  full 
gallop.” 

”I  don’t  want  to  play  it  like  that.”  , 
pid  the  little  girl.  “That  isn’t  any  fun.  ■ 
Then  T have  no  Sister  Anne.”  ' 

She  turned  prettily  toward  him. 

Since  my  brothers  are  not  coming, 

J ou  must  kill  me,  little  Bluebeard;  you 
must  kill  me  hard,  real  hard!” 

She  knelt  down.  He  seized  her  by 
(he  hair,  pulled  it  forward,  and  raised 
hi.s  han^. 

Slowly— her  eyes  were  shut  and  the 
pyelashes  trembled  and  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  smiled  nervously — she 

gtretched  cut  toe  down  of  her  nape,  i 
beck,,  and  her  shoulders  voluptuously 
turned  to  the  cruel  edge  of  Bluebeard’s 
fcword. 

” she  cried,  ’’that  is  go- 
ing to  hurt  me?’ 


C 7.  ^ 

’•rcare,  /fr;  Prijak  m ,-.j  tt;,rria 

■ tour  tc  .11(1  I know  lili,  fl 'C.  i kin.  ..' 

.bis  vlitut  . I know.  (•■,  my  li..irl  ■ 1! 
tliat  In;  Is  innocent.” 


Even  ill  palace;',  Christrn.-i.  r;-«tivUI.  - 
arc  not  without  alloy.  Thus  thi 
children  of  the  rich  at  Jlcrnc  i, 

Oelrk'h.s  s first  party  w -r.  obllgi  d ■!) 
listen  to  stories  told  by  .\lr.  r.’haunc . 
M.  Depow. 

Tne  plans  for  a new  Executive  ^lai.- 
slon  at  Washington  suggest  the  i>aU.ee 
of  an  Emperor  rather  than  the  becom- 
ing hous'  of  an  American  President. 
We  do  not  mean  (o  insinuate  that  ili 
Bresldent,  Republican,  Democrat,  So- 
cialist. P ipuijst  or  Imper.nlist,  shi>  iM 
b”  oblig-d  to  suffer  from  the  severest 
• Mipllcallon  of  .’cffersonlan  simplicity: 
he  sliould  certainl.v  enjoy  a set  bath- 
tub and  .sanitar.v  plumbin.g.  We  -aeo 
I no  harm  in.  a dumb-waiter,  speaking 
tubes,  or  electric  bell.*,  and  other  al- 
leged conveniences.  But  we  fall  to 
see  the  need  of  a ’’winter  garden 
■which  will  outrank  ihat  at  Frankfort 
cr  Chats  worth  by  no  less  than  17,000 
square  feet.”  W’c  invite  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Dooley  to  these  proposed  plans. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  promi- 
nent—or  rather  notorious — citizens  have 
palaces,  but  the  Pre.sident  should  not 
set  a b.id  example.  W^e  like  to  think  of 
|Jilin  in  a neat  two-story  frame  house 
•with  green  blinds,  with  a back  exten- 
sion for  the  kitchen,  then  a woodslied, 
j buggy -shed,  and  barn  connected.  The;rs 
| uhouid  be  a smoke-house,  and  even  a 
summer  house  for  the  amusement  of 
sin.gs  and  children.  Tho  front  ga;e  [ 
.should  click,  and  the  door  plate  “White  I 
plouse”  should  be  near  the  green-glass  j 
'bell-puil.  W^e  prefer  a large  practical  ; 
»log  to  an  iron  animal  on  the  lawn.  ] 
We  like  to  think  of  the  President  of  j 
•there  United  States  receiving  in  his  i 
shirtsleeves  foreign  ambassadors  'whose  ^ 
breasts  .shine  with  gevv-gaws  and  ask-  ! 
ing  them  to  sit  down  near  the  stove  in  ! 
the  front  parlor.  Or  we  see  him  weed- 
ing his  garden,  opening  a can  of  sar-  ' 
Klines  for  supper,  milking  a choice  cow,  i 
or  harnessing  the  horse  for  a family  i 
drive — we  hope  he  calls  it  “ride.”  . j 


We  have  seen  many  kings  and  poten- 
tates, and  the  pleasantest  impression 
of  a crowned  head  was  that  made  by  i 
th?  King  of  Italy  driving  in  citizen’s 
dress  with  his  beaurif;il  wife.  They 
eat  pn  the  same  seat  in  a sinipl-.  vehi- 
cle, 'and  Humbert,  whip  in  hand— absit 
omen  I— bowed  punctiliously  and  kindly 
,to  the  poore.st  ma,n  or  woman  trudging 
alciig  the  road. 

l-.ook.  too.  at  Mr.  .Janie.s  T.vson,  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Australia,  who  di -d 
recemly.  He  wor.'  habitually  a .*uit 
of  ready-made  clothes,  and  a.  silver 
watch,  with  a .shoe-string  tor  chain. 
Jle  had  never  entered  a church  or  a 
' .jheatre  or  a public  house:  he  had  never 
lasted  beer,  wine  or  spirlt.s;  he  had 
, never  sworn;  ho  iiad  used  sand  for 
Washing  instead  of  soap;  he  had  never 
worn  a wiiite  shirt  or  a glove.  No,  he 
was  not  a miser,  he  did  not  care  for 
mone.v  itself.  All  that  interested  him 
was  “the  fnn  of  the  little  game,”  And 
this  w.is  his  idea  of  fun:  “Fighting 

;1he  desert!  1 have  been  fighting  the 
desert  all  my  life  and  T have  won! 

J have  put  ■water  wliere  there  no 
water,  and  beef  where  there  was  no 
beef.  I have  put  fences  where  there 
A'  cre  no  fences,  and  roads  where  there 
were  no  roads.  Nothing  can  undo  what 
I have  done,  and  mlliion.s  will  he  hap- 
pier for  it  after  7 am  long  dead  and 
forgotten." 


Tli..  whitc.*t  Fr-ankincenw  made  in  rr^ 
line  po-n-der,  and  drunkc  with  tVine  tif  u he 
ill  o<ld  weather  or  in  winter'i  or  in  water  . 
wherein  P.e.vpon.e  are  sodde,  if  |t  b«  hoUe  ’ 
weather  (a.a  in  summerl.  in  '.he  cnereaslng  , 
<'f  ilw  Moon..,  at  ihe  lifing  of  the  Sunne,  | 
fit  ii.^one,  and  at.  the  wiung  of  the  Sunne,  j 
dootli  martieloiisly  helpr  and  cnerease  iin:  | 
memory,  and  is  very  prefhalde  for  the  braiiic  , 
and  ftomack.  ; 


It  is  thought  likel>’  In  German  circles 
■tha<  fh.'-  Emperor  vill  write  an  account 
rf  his  journey  to  tlic  East.  The  nres.s 
notices  of  the  book  w|]l  ..urclv  be  favor- 
able. Praise  or— ,i,all.  I 


Is  onr  ..ivilizattcn  real  when  ,i  corr  ■ 
player  rc-cver.*  $P>10  d.-iinage.*  for  an  in 
jury  reioivc.'I  when  h'  wa.;.  ...^'i,-c  in 
3iis  sin? 


Mr.  Klapprorh  was  a cornet  player  in  ■ 
Jenning’s  Slxtii  Regiment  Band.  His  ■■ 
lawyer  took  the  bold  .stand  that  the  ! 
I h.Ping  of  Jenning’s  band  was  in  itself  ; 
I fin  act  of  gross  negligence.  “The  band  ' 
played  -with  such  force  and  precision  as  > 
to  produce  a vibratory  force  that 
caused  the  oscillation  and  consequen. 
wreck  of  the  Casino”  A band  like  this 
fhonld  never  be  idle.  In  wa.r  it  wmuid 
be  a terrible  weapon,  and  in  p:ace  't 
Caighf  bo  used  for  blasting.  ‘ 

Mr.  Hobson  should  hr  chary  of  his  ‘1 
kisses  In  jianila.  ‘ i 


jjJipposltlon  ol  the  Philippines?  There 
-i  ’’  "0  ^ervlle.  senile  acquiescence  on  the 
Ag’aln  there  Is  talk  about  the  morall-  ] of  his  ■wife.  She  has  a mind  of  j 

le  stage.  We.!  ^ cwn.  She  f 


ty  and  the  immorality  of  the  stage. 

,do  not  oft^  go  to  the  theatre;  for  the 
air  is  getferally  smelly  and  a crowd 
makes  us  nervous.  Still  we  remember 
with  plea.sure  the  playactors  and  the 
playacti;esses  of  our  youth;  George  L. 

3 'ox,  Dan  Brj'ant  and  his  merry  men, 
G.  F.  Rowe,  Dollte  Bidwell,  Fulton 
R'lssell  (who  was  In  a stock  company 
when  Ada  Rehan  with  black  hair  was 
playing  tragedy),  Irving  as  Alfred  Jln- 
t'ie,  Fechter  as  Obenreizer,  a chemical 
Mcnde  in  "Bertha,  the  Sewing-Machine 
Girl,”  Harrigan  when  he  was  dancing 
"Little  Fraud"  wltli  Hart,  Booth  as 
T’etruchlo,  Barry  Sullivan  as  Richard 
III.,  and  others,  and  others.  When  you 
talk  about  the  morality  of  the  stage, 
we  remember,  and  approve  Charles 
Reade’s  dictum;  "Its  moral  character 
depends  entirely  upon  those  eight  hun- 
dred men  and  women  you  see  sitting  on 
the  other  side  the  footlights.  The 
actors  arc  their  slaves  and  chamellons; 
and  througn  the  actors  the  dramatist  is 
their  slave  and  their  chamellon  as  no 
other  writer  is.  The  stage  is  what  the' 
public  and  the  Puritans  make  it  be- 
tween them— the  Puritans  by  staying 
away,  and  robbing  it  of  the  benefit  of 
their  voice,  and  the  public,  by  going, 
and  approving  or  disapproving  according 
to  the  current  measure  of  their  virtue 
and  intelligence.  This  makes  it  the 
mere  Important  that  men  and  women  of 
Intellect  and  character  should  attend 
the  performances,  and  help  to  keep  up 
their  tone.” 

And  when  we  hear  this  squabbling, 
when  we  observe  clergymen  speaking 
.harshly,  chiefly  through  ignorance,  of 
stage-people,  and  stage-people  replying 
to  tbs  objector.  "You’re  another.”  we  ' 
prefer  the  division  made  by  Charles 
Monselet  in  a letter  to  Mellhac  and 
Haievy: 

"My  Dear  Colleagues— The  theatre  is 
d'vided  for  me  into  two  series — pieces  in 
which  one  eats  and  pieces  in  which  one 
does  not  eat.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
irark  that  I am  enthusiastic  for  the 
first,  and  that  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  I love  above  all  your  repertory  in  ; 
which  the  table  is  laid  so  often.  One  j 
whole  act  of  the  ’Reveillon’  (’Fleder-  i 
maus’)  takes  place  at  table,  and  it 
is  not  the  worst  of  the  three.  One  of 
ytur  imperishable  titles  to  fame  will  be 
that  you  have  banished  from  the  stage 
papier  mach6  pies  and  wooden  fowls. 
Thanks  to  you.  Mile.  Ollivier  dips  her 
resy  nose  in  a glass  of  genuine  cham- 
pagne, and  M.  Geoffrey  sticks  his  fork 
Into  real  pate  de  fols  gras.  Gondrinet 
also  was  a good  author;  he  wrote  ‘The 
Lobster.’  Yours,  &c." 

ck  £ z s . f ^ 

Let  us  drink  and  be  merry.  Dance,  Juke. 

' and  Rejoice, 

With  Claret  and  Sherry.  Theorbo  and  ^ oice. 
The  ohanzeable  World  to  our  .loy  is  ; 

uncertain,  then  down  « ith 


throws  a plate,  q knife, 
or  that  more  deadly  weapon,  a saleratus 
Iblscult  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Clturchlll. 
IBuppose  her  aim  is  not  true;  suppose 
that  her  physical  force  is  abated.  Do 
J'ou  not  count  the  iritcntion  for  any- 
Jhing’.’  There  is  the  e.xeroise  of  will. 

Wo  regret  that  the  specifications  of 
cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment  brought 
gainst  the  husband  have  not  reached 
•is.  Perhaps  he  has  cold  feet.  Perhaps 
lie  sneers  at  the  coffee  or  tlie  flsh- 
palis.  Perh.-ips  he  makes  fun  of  her 
favorite  minister,  Xo  doubt  he  Is  active, 

S’ldividual.  .self-assertive,  and  thus  he 
oo  Is  entitled  fo  respect. 

..Gentle  sunsets  soon  pall.  It  is  a good 
|thlng  to  see  a .stormy  sky.  to  see  the 
dying  sun  fighting  its  way  heroically 
fnrough  wild  and  appalling  clouds. 

And  again,  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  the 
J.ondon  literary  correspondent  of  the 
^'ew  York  Times,  tliinking  of  meals  of 
ThlsUes.  does  "lengtheti  out  the  long, 
ii'.ry,  see-saw  of  his  liorrid  bray." 

.Mr.  Alden  rejoices  over  the  fact  that 
jlhe  Saturd.iy  Review  has  been  sold.  Lis- 
ten to  him.  as  he  "upon  the  pivot  of 
J.'is  skull”  lunis  "rcund  his  long  left 
tar.” 

“Of  its  literary  qualities  under  Mr. 
(Harris  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Us 
only  writer  of  any  name  was  Mr.  Max 
tPeerbohm." 

H— m.  let  us  sec.  Did  j'ou  ever 
Jtear.  Mr.  Alden.  of  a dramatic  critic, 
essayist,  play-wright  by  the  name  of 
iGoorge  Bernard  Shaw?  Is  there  not  a 
poet  and  essayist  in  London  by  the 
name  of  John  Davidson?  Is  Arthur 
^ymons  or  John  F.  Runciman  utterly 
unknown?  Did  you  ever  read  a book 
(entitled  "An  Englishman  in  Paris”? 
The  author  of  it  was  a frequent  con- 
tributor. Y’ou  sneer  at  the  late  ed- 
itor; you  say  "It  Is  announceil  that  Mr.  1 
Harris  Intends  in  future  to  manage 
fl  hotel  at  Monte  Carlo,  an  undertak-  | 
jlng  which  is  quiie  consonant  with  his  : 
literary  a'oiUties.”  Did  you  read  Mr.  I 
Harris’s  Shaksperian  papers?  Did 
J'OU  read  lately  his  article  on  Harold  ! 
Frederic?  But,  perhaps,  you  do  not  ' 
call  such  articles  literature.  Y'ou  are  I 
busy  demolishing  the  absurd  reputa- 
tion of  Jane  Austen  and  pulling  Mr. 
P.udyard  Kipling— "Hie  greatest  author 
In  the  English  language”— that  yon 
Teally  have  little  time  to  know  what 
Is  going  on  about  yon  in  London.  By 
the'  v/ay,  have  you'  found  out  yet  who 
wrote  the  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol? 


pickets  off  a neighbor’s  fence.  Dn  youlliij'  hclieve  Tii  ending  sncinum  fio"  i 
remember  a dime  novel— w;as  it  "Tljo  las'<toiSlons  and  germans  shortly  aft-  ri 
Silent  Shot?"— in  which  the  hero  ex^r-  jmidnight.”  We  do  not  dance— our  sho,;.t 
cised  his  likes  and  dislikes  with  the 'are  too  fuU  of  feet- but  as  an  earn'  ( 
aid  of  an  air-gun?  There  are  times  ! advocjite  lof  sobriety  in  all  things  iv'  ; 
even  now  when  we  envy  that  hero  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim,  for  there  is  a 
wealth  of  opportunity. 

The  Malay  is  a fine  fellow,  to  be  re- 
spected when  he  r-.ins  amuck,  for  his 
intention  is  honorable;  but  his  exam- 
ple should  not  be  followed;  the  very 
word  “amuk  or  amok’’  (accent  on  the 
first  syllable)  shows  that  the  Malay 
attacks  with  blind  frenzy;  and  the 
corresponding  word  in  Malagas!  means 
drunk;  strong  drink  is  raging.  And  we 
find  that  in  Sumatra  this 
amuck  is 


hope  that  their  counsel  will  work  r 
formation.  We  regret,  however,  UV 
find  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster  adinittin!?j 
that  she  "retires"  at  11.30  P.  M.  Tli 
word  reeall.s  Richard  Grant  White  s 
advice;  "If  you  are  .going  to  bod.  say 
so,  should  there  be  occasion.  Don’t  , 
talk  about  retiring,  unless  you  would  j 
seem  like  a prig  or  a prurient  prude."  I 

^ c ^ ij 


runniriEr  susUilnei  a.  l*^ss  in 

utilized  as  a social  hint.’’  destruction  oC  Solomon’s  work  on  Flsl.es 
Forbes  says  in  “A  Xcturalist’s  Wan- 


dcrlngs  in  the  Eastern  Archipeljjgo” : 

“His  (Master  of  the  Ceremonies)  office 
is  both  ft  delicate  and  a dltticult  one.  He 
must  himself  be  of  good  position  in  the 
community,  and  be  more  or  less  a gen- 
eral favorite  • • » for  the  jiarenls 

tr  the  relatives  of  the  higher-ranked 
of  the  dancers,  feeling  themselves  in- 
sulted. have  suddenly  revenged  them- 
sfives  by  amok— that  mode  of  retribu- 
tion which  Is  to  them  the  swiftest  and 
most  gratifying.” 

But  this  is  a noisy  business,  and  it 
yo:i  rush  madly  up  and  down  tiic  street, 
girded  .as  to  your  loins  with  a cr.ash 
towel,  bread  knife  ir  hand,  you  are 
liable  to  make  sad  and  irrevocable  mis- 
takes. to  1;1I1  a debtor  instead  of  a cred- 
itor. This  is  wiiat  they  are  doing  in 
Havana.  We  recommend  the  Introduc- 
tion of  air  guns.  There  can  be  no 
keener  pleasure  than  to  lie  on  a root 
and  choose  your  victim:  he  jumps,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  companion;  you 
chuckle  softly,  and  reach  for  a cool- 
ing drink.  Here  is  constant  education 
of  eye  and  judgment;  and  the  popula- 
tion will  in  a year  be  a conspicuous 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Thus  might  even  Havana  be  an  at- 
tractive town,  one  sought  by  the  philos- 
I pher  as  the  ideal  Iiome  of  contem- 
plation and  meditation. 


Jlr.  B.  H.  Roberts  is  a ohivalric  man.  i 
*’No  matter  wluit  the  result  may  be  i 
he  will  not  abandon  Ills  wives  and  chil- 
dren." -M  hen  ho  says  that  modern  j 
Ghristians  must  either  learn  to  toler-  | 
tie  polygamy  or  give  up  forever  “the 
f lorious  hope  of  resting  in  Abraham  s 
liosom,"  we  are  reminded  of  .\rtemus 
Ward  visiting  Lii.coln  at  Springfield; 
"Ef  all  you  fellers  i-eposc  in  that  there 
Buzznni  thare’ll  be  mity  poor  nussin 
for  sum  of  you.” 

We  have  on  sundry  oeeaslons  mcn- 
(icned  the  theory  of  Captain  Richard 
B'.  Burton— that  polygamy,  human  sac- 
rifice. slavery  and  cannibalism  are  so  ^ 
many  steps,  or  necessary  conditions,  by  ; 
which  civilization  advances:  but  there 
4s  today  a tolerable  civilization  in  Utah, 
end  the  corner-stone  on  w hieh  Mr.  Rob- 
rrts  resl.s.  viz.:  “That  if  God  allowed 
u plurality  of  wives  to  his  people  under 
the  Old  Testament.  He  cannot  have  for- 
bidden it  to  (.'hristlaiis  under  the  New," 
Is  cliipped  and,  indeed,  badly  cracked. 
Bee.  for  instance,  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Richacd  Hill,  Esq.,  in  "The 
Blessings  of  Polygamy  displayed  in  an 
Affectionate  Address  to  the  Rev.  Mar- 
tin. Madan.  occasioned  by  his  late  work, 
rntitled  Thelyphtnora.”  Mr.  Hill  fights 
nobly  for  the  household  in  which  one 


wife  and  only  one  rules  benignantly. 

J.  F.  asks:  "After  Jan.  1st  will  Hu-  of  a modest, 

gentle  and  affectionate  spirit  would 
dare  to  "embark  in  wedlock,”  if  i>olyg-  , 
emy  were  established  by  law.  "It  is 
true,”  he  adds,  "some  be  Id,  boxing 


vana  cigars  be  known  as  domestics? 
We  suppose  that  they  will  still  be  man- 
ufactured ill  Kty  \l  est  and  New  Y’ork. 


A writer  in  tlie  Referee  making  cruel  Hmazoniaiis  might  be  found  who  would 
fun  of  a magazine  article  by  Mr.  Brad-  "ht  be  afraid  to  venture  themselves 
ley-Martin,  jun,  asks  in  a parenthesis.  l"ith  any  man,  but  then  this  would 


All  Treasure’s 

your  ilust: 


When  greed  of  gold  makes  man  to  man  un- 
jiu-t. 

In  vain  the  workman  seeks  the  needed  crust; 
Btarvatlon  stretches  oift-lier.bony  hand, 

AaJ  sa|l  mechanics  mourn  throughout  the  '' 
land.  

Reading  yesterday  about  Manila  in  a 1 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  published  in 
KoO,  ■we  came  across  tills  description  of 
The  natives  of  the  islands.  “These  peo- 
ple,” says  a most  intelligent  navigator 
<De  la  Perouse),  "appear  In  no  respect 


"1  wonder  if  the  hyphen  was  originally 
an  adjunct  fo  the  name?”  No.  Mr. 
Martin  was  simply  Mr.  Bradley  Martin 


lie  upQii  the  idea  that  vi  et  armis  they 
should  be  able  to  Inrii  all  after-comers  : 
out  of  the  house,  and  by  force,  if  not  ; 


until  a few  years  ago.  Mr.  Henry  Jlar-  by  argument,  speedily  cure  the  hrs-  , 
tin,  his  brother,  does  not  hyphenate  his  I’dnd  of  his  love  of  polygamy,  and  at  . 


name,  nor  do  his  other  brotliers. 


the  same  time  administer  to  him  some  1 
wholesome  discipline  well  enough  suit-  j 
ed  to  the  nature  of  his  crime.” 

’’Crime’’  i.s  perhaps  a harsh  word,  i 
Thomas  Fuller,  summing  up  the  char- 


Some  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gailhard, 
director  of  the  Paris  Op6ra.  can  also 
run  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Ben- 
jamin Lumley  tried  to  run  both  Her  acter  of  Baladiii,  praised  him  at  length.  1 
Majesty’s  in  Londrn  and  the  Theatre-  "Wives  he  might  have  kept  sans  num- 
Italien  in  Paris  from  November.  1850,  ter.  but  stinted  lii-mself  to  one  or  two." 


i„  Froltcks  dispose  your  Pounds.  ShilUnss  inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  They  cul- 
^ and  Pence.  tivate  the  earth  like  men  of  uuder- 

For  ve  shall  be  nothing  a Hundred  years  sanding;  arc  carpenter.s,  joiners, 

(Bmlths,  goldsmUh.s.  ■y.-eavers,  masons, 


.etc. 


■Mr  and  Mrs  Joseph  Churchill  of  W'S-  lages,  and  found  them  kind,  hospit 
; fo^Pther  for  forty-five  and  communicative;  and  tliougn 

jonsin  have  lived  tog-  -Koaniards  sneak  of  and  treat  1 


two.  They  are  now  parties  in - ivAy-p  -. 

tult  The  wife  alleges  cruel  and  in  ll.»bed. 
Cman  treatment. 

that  his  wife  is  cruel,  and  that  tten 
in  her  old  age  she  thinks  >'°^ing  of 
hurling  anything  she  can  Hit  at  his 

'^‘^^haiT'^dellsht  it  is  to  find  old  people 
with  sm-h  spirit!  Here  arc  positUc 
character.s,  iiidii  Idiials! 

After  the  honeymoon,  marriage  is  tor 
Tiany  years  a matter  of  ta<-t.  The  wife 
ireallzes  that  the  feet  of  her  idol  are  of  ^ 
clay;  she  finds  lier  husband  selfish,  or  , 
coarse,  or  mean  in  bti-sines-s.  Tlie  hiis- 
band,  on  the  other  hand,  fiiids  his  wife 
filly  ill  talk,  or  extravagant  in  dress,  | 
a shittles.s  liouse’ieceper.  or  dlsap 


I have  walked  through  their  v 1- 
able. 
the 

treat  them 
tliat  the 
Indians, 
to  the  gov- 

licy  nave  tnemseives  estah^ 


to  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1S52-3. 
It  is  true  that  the  Coup  d’Etat  worke.-l 
him  great  injury  in  Paris,  but  the  dar- 
ing impresario  had  trouble  enough  at 
Her  Majesty’s,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  that  most  interesting  book,  "Kein- 
iniscences  of  the  Opera.” 


y . 


As  for  myself.  1 -nalk  abroad  o’  nights 
And  kill  sick  people  groaning  under  walls. 
Scm*‘timep  I po  about  ami  poison  wells. 
Being  young.  I studied  pliysic.  and  began 
To  practice  lirst  upon  the  Italian; 

There  I enriched  the  priests  with  burials. 

And  always  kept  the  sexton’s  arms  In  ure 
■With  digging  graves  and  ringing  dead  men  s 
knells. 

“Tne  shooting  in  the  streets  of  Ha- 
vana has  been  for  the  most  part  Indis- 
criminate.” Women  have  been  plunked 
as  well  as  men,  and  nationality  does 
not  count.  There  seems  to  be  no  pro 


Every  once  In  a while  wc  hear  a good  deal 
of  talk  nhout  Bohemian  life  in  Boston.  There 
Is  no  Bohemia  In  Boston.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a spurious  Bohemia,  and  If  the  people 
wlio  tliink  tliat  to  eat  a had  dinner  in  a 
tougli  restaurant  constitutes  them  Bolieml- 
ans,  and  obtain  pleasure  In  the  liellef,  only 
the  upciiaritable  will  endeavor  to  set  them 
right. 

The  Transcript  is  right,  dead  right. 

Not  only  Is  there  no  Bohemia  in  Bos- 
ton; there  can  be  no  such  delightful^  |hem 
quarter  in  this  town.  The  Bostonian 
is  too  self-conscious;  he  lives  with  his 
aunt.  Jlrs.  Grunay.  You  may  hear 
young  Johnson  spoken  of  as  "a  perfect 


An.l  Mr.  Roberts,  like  Clive,  may  well 
wonder  .at  his  own  moderation. 

We  have  heard  good  men  advance 
ferioti.sl.v  the  proposition  that  in  an 
Ideal  household  there  should  be  three 
wives— one  to  look  tifter  the  house,  one 
ns  an  intellectual  companion,  and  one 
to  assist  in  perpetuatin.g  the  race.  Such 
liouseholds  are  only  po.ssible  in  Utopia. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts he  has.  at  Iia.st,  the  courage  of 
I’is  convictions.  He  is — unlike  some  of 
h!s  associates— an  open,  undisguised 
I'Olygamist. 


We  are  occasionally  made  aware  of 
Ihe  existence  of  artists  in  Boston— as 
M hen  they  form  committees  and  wish 
ilie  Government  to  do  something  for 


uolnted  and  peevlsli  in  lier  social  man-  1 (.pgs  Judicious  selection  in  target 

< uvres.  There  is  more  or  less  squab-  , practice.  Any  old  thing  serves  as  long 
r.line-  there  are  unnleasaut  scenes;  and  moves.  . 

■ ■" — '■  Havana  at  Christmastide  reminds  us 

of  a beautiful  poem  by  the  late  John 
I'hoenix,  entitled  ’’Sandyago.” 

1 come  to  this  plais.  and  wlsht  I was  furdcr. 
The  nati.'Ci  'S  all  sorts  complected. 

Seme  white,  some  black,  & some  kinder 
speckled. 


Is  it'  possible  that  the  late  Baron 
Rothschild  forgot  his  dear  friend,  the 
I-’rince  of  Wales,  in  his  will?  Was  this 
Bnotber  case,  to  use  Mr.  Bunn’s  beautl- 
Bohemlan.”  hen  you  investigate  his  yrords,  of  a holloiv  heart  wearing 
claim  to  such  a title,  you  will  find  out  mask? 
first  that  he  is  not  a Bostonian  by  - - ■ 

birth:  that  he  is  simply  an  estimable  Mr.  Knapp  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
fellow  who  smokes  a pipe  and  occa-  many  students  at  the  Public  Library. 


tlien  children  come  and  there  la  some 
respect  at  least  for  appearances.  Grad- 
'lustoniw 


.ually  man  and  wife  become  ac 


Vr  ca--h  other,  they  make  allowances 
for  each  cUic’"  and  when  they  have 
been  marrl'jd  forty  or  forty-live  > ears 
they  openly  note  on  eacli  other  and  are 
Fnown  ill  ilic  community  as  "tlie 
Jovers.”  Y’oiing  men  and  maidens  envy 
f:iich  devotion.  Joan  says  ’’There  never 
was  such  a man  as  Darby.”  and  the 
uxorious,  doddering  old  man.  smiling, 
shows  a triumph  of  dentistry  and  see.s 
no  other  woman  in  the  world. 

Passion,  as  known  to  tiie  Gliurchllls, 
ii  not  a smoldering  or  extinct  thing. 

Jt  crackles,  it  sputters,  it  rages.  No 
doubt  while  the  children  were  growing 
up  there  was  more  or  less  self-restraint. 

Now  that  they  are  out  of  the  way,  now 
itbat  the  parents  have  reached  an  hon- 

.orable  and  honored  age,  the  >"<^*'’‘^11-  , j smashing  windows  with  a 

Blity  of  a strong  soul  asserts  Itself  i 
f reely. 


.Mi  night  Inng  in  this  sneet  little  viiiape, 

■Viju  hear  Hie  soft  note  of  the  pistol. 

IVlth  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
W hose  been  shot  prehaps  in  his  gizzard. 

The  idea  of  this  go-as-you-please 
shooting  and  knifing  and  sticking  is 
not  at  first  wholly  unpleasant  to  a deep 
thinker.  Every  healthy  boy  plays  at 
I jiirate:  ha  picks  his  crew;  he  consigns 
I Ihe  boys  whom  he  dislikes  to  the  plank, 

1 and  he  wreaks  a fearful  vengeance  on 
' the  grocer  who  complained  of  him  to 
! his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  man  that 


His  position,  honorable  and  useful  as 
It  was,  must  at  times  have  been  Irk- 
Ihome.  Foolish,  idle  questions  ■were  pro- 
pounded daily.  The  lazy  saved  them- 
selves trouble  by  boring  him.  And  yet. 
lie  was  patient,  courteous,  as  well  as 


sionally  drinks  beer,  who  seldom 
wears  a frock  coat,  never  attends  lec- 
tures. and  ha«  no  special  respect  for 
"old  families”  or  Boston  traditions.  We 
know  no  sadder  sight  than  a Bos- 
tonian trjing  to  be  "a  Bohemian."  He 

is  so  ill-at-casc,  so  uncomfortable,  so  thoroughly  Intelligent. 

anxious  to  do  properly  the  supposedly  

improper  thing.  Bohemia  is  not  neces-  ; Xe-w  York  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
Eerily  a land  of  dirty  restaurant.^  with  '’ferocious  Greek  brigand.  Sotei-os  de 
execrable  cookery;  the  inhabitants  arc  Baraiitos,”  who  is  over  six  feet  high, 
not  necessarily  drunkards  and  loafers  n.f  "herculean  proportions  and  tremend- 
and  sweats.  The  true  Bohemia  is  bes;  ous  strength.”  The  city  has  too  few 
described  by  Thackeray  in  his  “Adven-  (objects  of  real  Interest,  and  the  price 
tures  of  piiilip.”  and  wretclied  is  the  i mf  5000  francs  offered  by  the  Greek  Gov- 
r.ian  that  has  never  lived  there  for  a.rrnnient  for  him,  "dead  or  alive,”  Is 
! sesEon,  although  now  he  may  have  I « paltry  sum  In  exchange  for  such  a 
land  and  beeves.  < Itizcn.  Mr.  Croker  should  find  him 

ft  good  berth  in  an  accessible  quarter 

Ya!e  should  try  her  luck  at  jack-  town, 

straws. 


- - cUno-  anil  buckshot  and  the  yeast  man 

Does  Mr.  Churchill  advaiicemt  ^ surpri.sed  him  in  the  act  of  pulling 
breakfast  some  opinion  concerning  the  ( f"ttt  -urp  1 e 


— The  duds  in  Budapest  will  be  of  real 

Mr.  Clement  Scott’s  retircmen,t  from  jidvantage  if  some  of  the  names  of 
jcurnalism  is  indeed  to  be  deplored.  He  jijgiingiiished  local  statesmen  are  shot 
proposes  to  write  plays.  carved  away.  Fojervar.v,  Gajarl, 

Several  prominent  women  in  Wash-  


/ind  last  of  all  an  Admiral  cKinr. 
lA  terrible  man  unth  ii.  terrible  name— 

Ia  name  which  you  all  luiow  by  sight  very 
well 

Cut  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can 
spell. 


There  is  ro  such  liar  as  the  coni- 
jpilei-  of  a book  of  ‘'ready  reference.” 
f'.  e all  know  and  admire  Mr.  Jo.seph  i-1. 
< 'hamberiin,  the  es.sayisl.  who  (rives  de- 
Jisht  and  signs  himself  "The  Jjistenpr.” 
D.i'Oking-  through  Mr.  Henry  K.  Red- 
dair.s  ‘‘Ract.  Fancy  ttnd  Fable.”  we 
J'aine  aero.ss  this  paragraph:  ”I..istt-ner, 
The.  (Pseud.)  Xiilhan  }lonry  Cham- 
lierliii.  in  the  Boston  Transcript.” 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Reddall 
leoe.s  not  speak  of  Kdwnnl  Kverett  Nor- 
ilon  or  Josepli  Fdgar  Dole.  He  has  a 
flefei-ee,  liowever:  hi.s  book  is  entitled 
^Fable.”  as  well  as  "Fact.” 


We  have  a hearty  respect  for  the 
Bpanjard  in  Havana  who  preferred  to 

rave  knives  stuck  into  him  rather  than 
0 shout  "Viva  Cul)a  Libre.”  No  doubt 
Piany  in  the  yelling  crowd  have  shouted 
lustily  and  obsequiously  ‘‘Viva  Espana” 
en  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  news  about  Mr.  Clement  Scott  is 
Atill  more  discouraging.  He  proposes 
*0  lecture  in  the  United  States. 


possibry  yr>'5i'’Ka%  envied  the  owner.  I 
The  poor  man  and  his  family  liave  | 
barely  enough  to  sustain  life.  Their  ! 
one  liaunting  thought  is  dread  of  the 
miser  who  delights  to  descend  upon 
them  and  watch  their  misery'.  Alas,  the 
law  itself  Is  bent  and  warped  for  the 
benellt  of  this  oppressor— whose  name 
is  legion.  For  do  not  think  that  this 
is  an  exceptional  case.  There  are  hun- 
dreds today  in  this  city  who  are  in 
the  merciless  hands  of  usurers  and 
skinflints.  Of  course,  they  are  not  a.s 
picturesque  figures  as  Armenians  for 
whom  y'ou  pour  out  tears  and  contribu- 
tions. 


Few  men  that  have  passed  the  age 
of  forty  count  a New  Year’s  day  with- 
out wondering  whether  It  will  be  their 
last.  Our  janitor  told  us  Christmas  [ 


bicaiKi  unaUaim,bi.  ,-ii.  nre  hisqesnair 

vvnethei  there  Is  any  mu.slcal  reference 
to  bausi  or  not;  for  this  overtime  is  ?o 
Fmmess  and  create  a mood  rather  than 

ing  W?-on  character  drat" 

ing.  \Ve  all  have  heard  it  when  it 
seemed  as  indelinite  and  shapeless  as 
woman  seemed  to  Faust.  1 tsf  nfgiu  U 
was  played  as  clearly  as  thorn  f 
were  designed  to  lllinstrate  an  atalyt  - 
overture 'tL‘s! 

consists  of  “a  theme, 
nd  a fugued  linale.”  I am 
Lericke  omitted  seven  of 


.Marie  Corelli  writes  to  the  Kingston 
I pebating  Society  ‘‘I  may  state  at  once 
I (that  I do  not  consider  suicide  justifia- 
; Me  under  any  circumstances  whatever.” 

I put  take  an  extreme  case,  Miss  Corelli. 
Itiuppose  the  only  choice  were  between 
death  .and  reading  all  of  yonr  novels?  j 

j 1 ^ 

ii  )>?poty5  Arc  plotting,  ships  arc  I'Uilclinqr. 
man’s  inpennity  is  hunt,  hs  it  never  was 
bent  before,  on  the  in^•entlon  and  improve- 
, merit  of  instruments  of  death:  Europe  is 
bristling  with  bayonets:  and  this  i-  the  eon- 
|T|j?  dition  of  a >\orld  for  whieh  the  of  God 
died! 


27  variations  and  a fugued  linale.”  I am 
sorry  that  Dfr.  Gericke  omitted  seven  of 
the  variations,  tor  it  might  have  been 
a pleasant  task  to  decide  whether  the 
seven  are  really  worse  than  the  other 
twenty.  i should  like  to  live  twenty- 
years  longer,  so  as  to  learn  in  1919  the 
precise  position  of  Dvorak  in  the  musi- 
cal  world  of  that  year.  Now  he  is  a 

that  he  Is  forty-tour  and  that  he  will  j’  lI"s^''bufoheFrbfomi  Lrs^s‘7n^hTm'^'li^cl 
be  willing,  yes  glad,  to  die  at  the  end  he  sees  everything  red;  but  he  has 
of  two  years.  He  is  a strong  man  j '';>THen  a mass  of  things  that  are  preju- 
and  you  would  naturally  think  that  g reputation.  He  has  been 

life  were  sweet  to  him.  His  hours  of  p^ve;ty  ^^’^hen" 

work  are  from  B.30  A.  M.  to  10.30  P.  M.  English'  festivals ^and  publishers;  a°nd 
He  said  quietly  that  he  had  had  about  !|  then  by^a  pedagogic  position  in’  New 
enough  of  life.  "The  W'orlcl,  sir.  is  a ''  ' 

, pleasant  place  for  some,  but  it  Is 
mighty  unequal.”  There  was  no  bravado 
in  his  speech.  There  was  animal  pa- 
tience, animal  submission,  .and  deatli  . — 

Is  not  terrible  to  him.  ‘‘But  why  did  fi^*boost"a  Theo^v*^  urging  him 

he  wish  an  extension  of  two  years’”  ll  symphonic 

M'e  cannot  answer  you.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  that  by  that  time  he  will  be 
out  of  debt;  perhaps  he  knows  that 
by  that  time  his  strength  will  be  ex- 
hausted and  he  will  be  unfit  for  life. 


Tork.  The  early  Dvorak  writing  reck 
lessly  the  music  that  he,  felt  was  a 
liner  fellovy  than  the  manufacturer  of 
“St.  Li’draila”  and  the  celebrated  Con- 
go-Indian-Krphbielian  symphony.  He 
was  then  honest  in  his  music,  without 

finn  wif>>r»nf  x.: 


Tile  year  is  cougliing  terribly,  :iit1 
beads  of  sweat  are  on  its  clammy  fore- 
head,— the  end  is  near  and  they  will 
soon  measure  the  corpse— but  what  a 
lusty  fellow  he  wa.s,  with  all  his  bad 
luck!  Year  cf  hatred.s  and  strifes  and 
red  war.  year  of  ocean  wrecks,  year 
that  closed  the  eyes  of  men  counted 
in  this  world  great! 

Year  that  suddenly  sang  h>-  the  mouths  of 
the  round  lipp'd  cannon. 

Hurrying,  crashing,  sad,  distracted  j'ear. 


On  the  other  hand  the  dying  year 
chuckles  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Jasper 
Smith  of  Atlanta,  not  because  ho  wears 
always  a plug  hat  and  never  wears 
a necktie — the  Frockcoat  Editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal  should  secure  his 
photograph— hut  because  Dec.  2.9th  he 
celebrated  his  birthda.v  by  a dinner 
where  29  different  kinds  of  meat- and/ 
.57  different  drinks  were  served.  Truly 
a Pleliogabalus,  born  out  of  due  time. 
Think  of  such  a man  wasting  his 
genius  in  Atlanta  -wdien  he  .should  have 
been  a leading  cltiren  of  Syharls  or  an 
emperor  at  Rome  in  tlie  evil  days. 


Annus  Mirabilis!  And  who  shall  sint 
it  in  immortal  verse! 


Thirty-five  years  or  more  ago  Alex- 
ander Smith  pondered  time  and  Im- 
mortality under  the  brilliant  heaven, 
and  saw  “a  milky  ■way  of  powdery 
.splendor  wandering  through  it  and  clus- 
ters and  knots  of  stars  and  planets 
shining  serenely  in  the  blue  frosty 
spaces;”  and  di.=tressed  at  Christmas- 
tide  by  the  thought  of  wars  and  the 
rumors  of  wars,  he  exclaimed  ‘‘For,  of 
a verity,  military  glory  is  becoming  in 
onr  best  thoughts  a bloody  rag.  airl 
conquest  the  first  in  the  catalogue  of  ' 
mighty  crimes,  and  a throned  tyrant,  1 
with  armies,  and  treasures,  and  the  I 
cheers  of  millions  rising  up  like  a cloud  : 
of  incense  around  him,  but  a,  mark  j 
for  the  thunderbolt  of  Almiglity  God  i 
in  reality  poorer  than  Laxams 
stretched  at  the  gate  of  Dives,”  AVould 
Smith  if  he  were  alive  acknowledge 
himself  today  a false  prophet?  Would 
he  look  cheerfully  into  the  future,  with 
the  buoyancy  of  the  doomed  consump- 
tive? 


And  the  dying  2'ea.r  laughs  at  the 
accumulating  discomforts  of  life.  The 
old  well  with  cooling  water  is  now  a. 
fountain  of  typhoid  fever.  Raw  oyster.s 
are  objects  of  suspicion.  Canned  foods 
.are  servants  of  death.  In  England  ex- 
perts swear  in  a loud  voice  that  coldj 
boiled  potatoes  and  cold  rice  pudding 
are  suitable  mediums  for  ptomaine  poi.=- 
oping.  Tlie  British  Medical  .Toiirnal 
sounds  a trumpet  warning  agaln.st 
luncheons.  Milk  must  be  sterilized. 
Beer  Is  full  of  stomach  and  kidney-) 
eating  acids.  Is  life  worth  living?  I 


A Mr.  Travers  says  that  the  whole 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  human  °f  hve  lecture-lessoiw 
stomach  Is  not  constructed  on 


variations  seem  to  me  for  the  most  part 
tawdry  and  meretricious.  There  are 
echoes  of  all  styles— you  hear  even 
Meyerbeer.  The  orchestration  seemed 
tinsel  and  fog  as  soon  as  the  numbers 
from  “The  Damnation  of  Faust”  were 
played. 

The  pie.'es  by  Berlioz  preceded  Beet- 
hoven’s fourth  symphony;  and  the 
famous  line  of  Berlioz  concerning  the 
melody  of  the  slow  movement  of  this 
symphony  was  at  once  brought  to 
mind:  Michael  watching  the  rising  of 

worlds  from  the  threshold  of  the  em- 
pyrean. The  more  I hear  the  sym- 
phony, the  more  I am  inclined  to  find 
the  line  of  Berlioz  greater  than  the 
■symphony  it.self.  For  w Uh  the'  excep- 
tion of  This  slow  movement,  the  sym- 
phony cannot  justly  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  distinguished  work.s  of  the 
composer.  There  is  loo  much  of  the 
formula;  there  is  too  much  of  what  is 
called  in  the  compositions  of  lesser  men 
—padding.  I know  that  Sir  George 
Grov’e  likens  the  work  to  “a 
graceful  Greek  maiden  between  two 
Nor.se  or  Scandinavian  heroes,  an  idyll  i 
of  Theocritus  between  ‘Hamlet’  and  ! 
‘Lear’”;  but  the  greater  your  admira- ! 
tion  of  the  symphony,  the  less  happy  are  | 
these  comparisons,  although  Grove  may  t 
have  been  kniglited  for  achieving  them.  < 
No,  the  line  of  Berlioz  is  a higher  flight  | 
cf  imagination  than  that  of  the  music  1 
which  evoked  the  thought  of  the  arch-  j 
angel.  I 

Philip  Hale.  | 

NOTES.  ! 

Miss  Aagot  Lunde  will  give  a song  ' 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Monday  after- 
noon, Jan.  16. 

Mr.  B.  L Whelpley  will  give  an  organ 
recital  in  King’s  Chapel,  Monday,  Jan. 

9,  at  4.1,5  P.  M.  I 

Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil  will  give  a course  | 
on  the  technic  ! 


V etM  Him  on  and  off  tlie  g., 

Ti'le  (ii..  effects  of  hgiitnlng. 
Shell.,;.;  Up  talent,  hut  it  was  ey.- 
plolted  absunlly,  -aiid  his  delicate  hcaltli 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  mechanic- 
al practice  and  mechamea!  exhibit iori.s, 
I remember  that  tlie  father  once  an- 
nounced before  a certain  piece  the  num- 
ber of  pedal-notes  tliai  were  ._.j  b 
played  in  a minute. 


Marshiil  Hall,  an  Engli.-di  musician  of 
uncommon  talent,  they  say,  made 
enemies  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  by 
leetiiring. 

‘‘Itrawing-room  music,  royalty  bal- 
lads, and  nauseous  British  oratorio 
.sentimentality  are  the  outcome  of  im- 
potence and  of  refined  vice.” 

“A  popular  concert  is  as  depressing  t.. 
a man  vigorous  in  mind  and  body  a.s  a 
visit  to  an  idiot  asylum  or  a hospital  or 
a church.” 


I wonder  how  many  in  Boston  noticed 
the  deatli  of  S.  B.  Mills  at  Wiesbaden 
Dec,  21,  I doubt  if  he  were  known  to 
the  younger  generation  of  piano  play- 
ers in  this  city,  and  yet  there  was  a 
time  when  his  position,  was  command- 
ing. and  his  reputation  international. 

He  was  born  Alarch  13,  1839-not  at 
l.ondon,  as  stated  in  several  obituary 
notices,  but  at  Cirencester.  He  was  an 
infant  phenomenon.  Here  i.s  the  story 
of  his  first  appearance  in  London, 
which  I found  in  the  Musical  World 
(London)  of  April  24,  1845: 

A MUSICAL  PRODIGY.  Wonders 
will  never  cease.  A little  boy,  scarcely 
(j  years  of  age.  was  brought  to  us  the  i 
other  day  by  his  father,  Mr.  Mills  a 1 
respectable  artist  from  Cheltenham.  'He  I 
IS  obliged  to  stand  upon  a book  to  get  I 
command  of  the  keyboard  of  the  piano-  i 
terte— and,  what,  reader,  do  you  think  ' 
he  play.s?  Nothing  less  than  fugues  by  | 
J.  S.  Bach,  Handei  and  Vanhall,  which 
he  executes  from  memory  with  wonder- 
ful point,  and  the  style  of  a true  artist. 
xi€*  also  pluyfvi  a rondo  bv  Ivalkbr6nn6r 
—biu  with  evident  distajJte.  hi<  ?vmpa- 
thies  (the  little  hero!)  "being-  ♦’ith  the 
profounde^^t  music  of  the  great  masters 
of  fugue,  Bach  and  Ifcindel.  Such  pre- 


principles.  I,  maj  bo  that  the  coming  I'virgil  Clavier  School  of  Boston.  These 
man  will  have  patent  insides,  copper-  doctures  'will  be  similar  to  those  given 


bottomed  and  riveted;  an  apparatus  h>™  recently  in  London  and  Berlin, 
that  will  be  left  outside  the  bedroom  other  apnounceinents,  see  the 

door  to  be  cleaned,  w ith  the  boots,  j Sunday  music  article. 

Kisses  are  inicrobic;  and  even  now  Mr.  I 
Hobson  may  be  in  agony.  (The  Jap-  I 
aneso  are  wise  In  this  respect.)  Ikjve,  j 
fond  and  drink  are  all  consumers  of  j 
life.  We  dig  our  graves  with  our  teeth 
and  liris.  And  the  old  year  whispers  j 
in  a gripped  voice  that  he  is  ready  | 
to  die.  He  has  had  trouble  enough 


oocious  abiiily,  if  properly  trained  and 
developed,  may  leail  to  marvelous  re- 
s'llt.s.  Perhaps— who  can  sav— to  a 

new  Mozart?  The  name  of  thi’--  clever 
littie  bo^  is  John  Sebastian  Alilis  He 
w-as  born  on  Bach's  b.rthday,  and  was 
christened  John  Sebastian  for  luck  Six 
months  ago  he  began  his  notes— anil 
plays  fugues  from  memory' 
Wonders  will  never  cease! 

A few  weeks  after  he  played  at 
Drury  Lane  for  the  benefit  of  Mr, 
Sapio.  He  was  educated  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conservatory,  and.  after  a brilliant 
performance  at  an  exhibition  concert 
of  the  school,  he  played  at  a Gewand- 
haus  concert.  Dec.  2,  1858.  the  adagio 
and  ronrio  from  Chopin’s  E minor  con- 
certo. He  came  to  New  York  early  in 
1859,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at 
a Philharmonic  concert  Afarch  26  of 
that  j'ear,  playing  Schumann’s  con- 
certo. After  that  he  often  played 
m these  concerts  and  was  re- 
garded for  many  years  as  the  lead- 
ing teaci.er  in  the  city.  He  was 

the  first  to  play  in  that  city  cer- 
tain concertos  by  Aloscheles.  Chopin 
I Hiller,  .Mozart.  Liszt.  Reineckf.  Voti 
Mr.  Bi.spliam  has  been  talking  amiJ  Hronsart,  Raffs  suite  op.  200  for  piano 
p'ul.v  eboiu  Liza  Lehmann  and  her  ‘‘Pe'.'- 
s;an  C'lrden." 

He  .‘■aid:  “Liza  Lehmann  was  bom  in 


nrote-  piano  playing  and  the  art  of 

* ■ expression,  beginning  Jan.  9,  at  the 


SyMPHONT  NfcBT, 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  makes  the  mo- 
rality of  the  nations  ghastly. 

1 ou  unfold  your  nowspaper  at  break- 
fast, and  what  do  you  read?  Tales  of 
strange  poisoning,  chloroforming  an  el- 
evator boy,  suicides,  embezzlements, 
race  feuds.  Bromo-seltzer,  a tired 
head’s  sweet  restorer,  is  turned  Into 
a deacily  thing,  and  there  is  the  sus- 
picion of  mediaeval  vengeance.  You 
remember  poisoned  gloves,  bouquets, 
fans,  boots.  You  recall  the  knife  with 
one  side  poisoned  that  divided  the 
bird  at  the  Prince’s  supper.  There  is  | 
irony  in  the  fact  that  an  elevator  boy 
was  chloroformed;  for  you  he  never  ; 
went  fast  enough.  And  you  read  of 
“much  sympathy  expressed”  for  dis- 
honest men  within  and  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  ' 


A Concert  Without  a Novelty  or  a 
Soloist— From  Beethoven  to  Wag- 
ner; From  Berlioz  to  Dvorak- 
Fine  Performance  of  a Compara- 
tively Uninteresting  Program. 


Rome.”  British  Alusic.al  Biography 
I (is'jTi  -=ays  (p.  2431  that  she  was  born 
I in  London.  Which  statement  is  cor- 
I rect? 

i Air.  Bi.srdi.am  s.nid,  “I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  the  work  ('  Persian 
Garden”)  to  America,  and  last  winter 
at  about  this  time  we  performed  it  in 
New  A'lirk.”  But  ‘lIiIs  work  was  sung 
i.n  Bo.ston,  -April  20,  1S97,  by  Aliss  Ger- 
•rudo  Aliller.  Airs,  Atherton  Loring, 

I Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  Air.  Stephen 
S.  Townsend.  Air.  Bispham's  introduc- 
tion was  a little  late. 


The  program  of  the  tenth  Symphony 
Concert  given  in  Alusic  Hall  last  night, 
Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows 


You  heard  yesterday  a tale  of  griev-  ' 
O'.is  oppression.  A poor,  industrious  ' 
man,  with  a large  family,  was  threat-  , 
ened  rvlth  blindne.ss.  He  wa.s  paying  j 
an  e.xorbitant  rent  for  a cellar  room  ’ 
which  was  dark  and  damp.  A for- 
eigner. he  -was  unacquainted  with  the 
law,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  his 
rent  promptly,  he  -was  frightened  into 
mortgaging  things  that  are  by  law  ex- 
empt from  attachment.  I-le  is  today 
under  the  heel  of  a rich  man.  an  old 

\nian  who  lives  in  a stately  hou.se  in 
Brookline— you  have  often  seen  It,  and 


A.'*a.ster  Darwin  AVood.  a nlne-year- 
I eld  organist  and  pianist,  has  bf.n  in 
town.  The  passionate  press-agent  calls 
him  the  "Mozart  of  .America.”  and  says 
that  in  1897  the  boy  ‘'astonished  600 

A Fau.st-Overture  Wagner  : musicians  at  one  lime  in  Caiifornia. 

Symidionic  Variations  on  an  Original  i J (3i,f  not  know  that  there  were  so  many 

Theme,  Op.  78  Itvorflk  . 

From  "The  Damnation  of  Faust.”  Op.  24,  nta.e. 

a Alinuet  of  Wdl-o’ -the- Wisps.  ; This  ijoy  “does  not  read  music,  nor 

b M altz  of  Sytpiis.  i|  r]oos  he  ever  piav  by  ear.  . . . His 

Berlioz  ' 

Symphony  No.  I.  in  B-flat  major Beethoven 

The  performance  last  night  lent  an 
external  Interest  to  a program  that  was 
for  the  most  part  inherently  dull.  Air. 

Gericke  began  by  presenting  a remark- 
ably clear  reading  of  Wagner’s  over- 
ture, which  was  written  when  the  emi- 
nent composer,  like  John  Ford  in  the 
poem,  was  in  doleful  dumps.  Air.  -Ap- 
thorp  tells  the  story  about  Lizst  and 
his  advice  “to  put  some  Gretchen  into 
it,”  and  he  adds:  “So  the  melodious 

second  theme  of  the  wood  wind  may 
refer  to  Gretchen,  after  all.”  I do  not 
think  this  is  probable:  for  Wagner,  in 
a letter  written  after  he  liad  received 
the  advice  from  l.iz.st,  wrote  to  a friend 
as  follov.'.s:  "Woman  hovers  before  him 
(Faust)  only  a.s  an  indefinite,  shapeless 
objeci  of  his  yearning:  as  such,  intangi- 


and  orcliestra.  the  M'eber-Liszt  polon- 
aise, and  Clinpm's  fantasia. 

About  1880  the  star  of  Joseffy  ap- 
peared above  the  New  A'ork  horizon, 
and  Air.  Alills'.s  name  disappeared  from 
the  pro, grams  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. In  1866  Air.  AIil!s  was  made  an 
honorary  member. 

He  contimurd  to  teach.  Last  Ala.v  he 
settled  in  Wiesbaden,  for  his  wife.  Miss 
Antonia  A'oung,  whom  he  met  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  married  in 
1859.  wi.'^hed  to  end  her  days  in  he'' 
native  land. 

Air.  Alillr  first  appeared  in  Boston  a.s 
a pftirii.st  Au.g.  22,  i860.  The  concert  rx-as 
of  the  invitation  order,  and  it  was  giv- 
en at  the  warerooms  of  a piano  firm.  , 

Looking  up  the  early  day.s  of  Air.  * 
Aliils  in  I.ondon.  I came  across  this  j 
dtiightfiil  editorial  reply  in  the  Musi-  I 
cal  Wot  Id  of  Jan.  16.  1815:  ' 

‘The  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 

nnmi'ers  of  a new  weekly  journal  have 
been  placed  in  our  hands,  containing 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Alusfcal 

1 World,  and  one  oi  its  contributors, 

ijc'.’jclicd  in  teriu.s  of  vulgar  ribaldry, 

advanced  conception  of  music  is  mo.=t  IThe  aim  of  the.se  attacks  is  to  incite 
noticeable  in  his  fine  minor  solos.  His  lu.s.  by  nu  ans  of  coarse  i.nvective,  to 

^ , . . . , , , l eirgiigo  :n  a woray  battle  with  the  writ- 

forte  IS  rich  proiound  haimo  . . . | .shall  not  accord  to  tiie  rav-  , 

He  is  a bright,  happy  boy.  with  goK.en  |ings  of  an  unknown  hireling  the  ad-  . 

hair  natuval  and  unaffected  by  ap-  H vantage  of  publicity  in  our  columns,  ! 

Plau'se,  is  robust  -Ti  health,  and  so  far  ilWe  prefer  leaving  him  to  the  dense  ob-  i 
’ . . , , acuriiy  whu'li  broeds  over  his  effusions 


as  human  eyes  can  discern,  ha.s  btfare  | impenetrable  fo, 

him  a glorious  career. 

At  Toronto,  I am  toNJ,  he  played  the 
ors^in  at  the  Exhibition  of  '07.  Crowds 
blocked  the  aisles,  and  “che  crush  was 


|J  In  thi.<  same  volume  I found  many  j 
||  sneers  ar  music  in  America,  and  even  i 
oston  was  spoken  of  disrespectfully.  | 


so  tremendous  that  during  the  after- 
noon the  railings  surrounding  the  ex- 
hibit Yi*ere  broken  down..” 

ifi 

* * 

r>o  you  remember  Willis  Shelton,  the 
boy  organist?  I knew  him  in  Kew 
Haven.  His  father  used  to  address  the 
audience  while  the  boy  played,  and  dur- 
ing the  Thunder  Storm,  the  father 


The  '’'hii'f  crilie  of  the  magazine  at  that  i 
time  was  Janu-s  Willi.un  Davison,  who  | 
married  Arabella  Goddard,  and  died  in 
■ S8a  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

- * * 

HOW  lUr.SU'  DEVKI^DPED.  A Critical 
and  Explanatory  Account  of  the  Growth  of 
Modern  Music.  By  \V.  J.  Henderson.  Xew 


Y I'reilerilk  Cnnp^y.  I 

Mr.  Henderson  has  succeeded  admlra-  I 
j bly  in  a difficult  ta.sk.  To  speak  within 
I the  limits  of  400  pages  about  the  begln- 
I ning  of  music,  the  birth  and  develop- 
! ment  of  counterpoint,  the  evolution  of 
I the  piano,  the  orchestra,  chamber 
mu.-i'',  oratorio,  opera,  and  to  speak 
without  dryness,  do.gmatism  or  inac> 
curacy,  is  a large  undertaking:  to  make 
such  pages  interesting  a.s  well  as  valu- 
able i.s  indeed  a triumph.  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  clear  in  statement:  he  groups  his 
facts  without  distracting  digressions 
and  without  losing  sight  of  the  main 
road.  In  criticism  he  advances  his 
own  opinions,  which  are  always  enti- 
tled to  respect,  and  are  stimulating,  | 
calculated  often  to  awaken  discussion. 
Mr.  Apthorp  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Henderson  calls  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  "Symphony  Pathfetique”  "one  of 
the  noblest  of  modern  symphonies."  I 
think  that  Air.  Henderson  does  not 
value  Auber  at  his  true  worth,  and 
Offenbach  who  in  his  way  was  a 
genius,  is  not  mentioned:  nor  do  I un-  > 
derstand  how  such  an  acute  observer  I 
as  Mr.  Henderson  is  deceived  by  the 
pseudo-dramatic  character  of  "Klijah,” 
which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  name  a 
"masterpiece.”  It  is  also  discouraging 
to  find  Mr.  Henderson  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  CCsar  Franck, 
whose  string  quartet  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  chamber  works,  whose  "Beati- 
tudes" is  far  superior  as  a choral  com- 
position to  Brahms’s  absurdly  praised 
"German  Requiem."  But  I had  intend- 
ed to  prai.se,  not  to  make  counter  as- 
I sertions,  and  th.ere  is  so  much  that  is  | 

] valuable  in  this  work,  there  is  such  ■ 

' pure  and  lofty  feeling,  such  a hatred 
of  all  that  is  meretricious,  that  it  seems 
almost  indecent  to  quarrel  over  mere 
matters  of  opinion.  I notice  on  page  71 
that  Palestrina  was  the  "son  of  poor 
peasants."  The  poverty  of  these  parents 
is  a part  of  the  legendar.v  life  of  Pales- 
; trina,  which  has  been  destroyed  largely^ 

I by  the  investigations  of  Haberl.  I 

I This  book  should  be  widely  and  care-’ 

I fully  read.  A mastery  of  its  contents; 

will  aid  in  the  enjoyment  of  modern  as 
I well  as  ancient  works:  it  will  assist  in 
! preserving  amateur  lovej-s  of  music 
' from  snap  judgments;  it  will  show 
them  that  it  is  absurd  to  compare  com- 
posers of  different  periods  without 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  periods  themselves.  There  is  a 
full  index. 

C'OXITRTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Monday — Knelsel  Quartet  in  Association 
Hail,  s F.  M.  Mozart’s  quartet  in  I)  minor; 
Beethoven,  quartet  in  F minor,  op.  9:1;  ilvend- 
fitn’s  oetet  for  strings  in  .V  major. 

Tuesday — .\ll>erto  Jonas,  pianist,  in  Asso- 
ciation Hah.  S P.  M.  He  will  play  Beet- 
hoven's sonata,  op.  HI.  and  pieces  by  Bacli, 
t'hopin.  Mendels.sohn.  MacUowell.  Hiszt, 
Foote.  Uennee.  Jonas.  Daquin.  Moszkowski. 

Wednesdaj— Mr.  and  Mrs,  Max  Heinrich. 
Mis.s  Jull.a  Heinrich,  assisted  by  iiiielm 
lieinricit  in  Steinert  Hail,  at  8.13  P.  M. 
Pongs  by  Schubert.  Schum.ann,  Brahms  and 
Itrahms’s  Zigeur.er  Lieiier.  op.  1‘J3,  for  quar-  \ 
let.  1 

Friday— Public  Symphony  Orchestra  re-  ‘ 

1 liearsal  in  Music  Hall  at  2 30  P.  M.  Over- 
! lure  "Der  Freischiilz" ; VIeuxtemps's  concer- 
to No.  3 in  .\  minor  tMiss  Mead,  violinist); 
rtraiims's  waltzes,  orchestratevi  by  Mr,  Ger- 
Icke;  Slnding's  syinptamy  in  D minor  tllrvt 
lime). 

Saturday — Sympliony  Concert  in  Music  Hall, 
at  8 1’.  M.  iTogram  as  at  the  rehearsal. 

. • . 

\ A concert  will  be  given  by  illss  Jessie 
1 Davis,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Ilug'n  Cedman, 
violinist,  in  Stelnert  Hail  Thursday 
afternoon.  Jan.  12,  at  3 o’clock,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  L,.  H.  Mudg’ett. 
The  program  will  include  Bach’s  sonata 
No.  5 in  F minor;  Grieg's  sonata  in  G 
minor;  violin  solos  by  I.alo  (Bento  from 
Russian  concerto— first  time  in  Boston) 
ami  Wloniawskl  (polonaise  in  D).  ami 
these  piano  pieces:  Arensky’s  Basso 

Ostinato.  Stavenhagen’s  Meniietto 
ficherzando,  and  Jioszkowski’s  Ba  Jong- 
leise. 

Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Heyman,  pian- 
ist. will  give  a reiital  In  Steinert  Hall 
I Jan.  IS.  She  made  her  fte?t  appearance 
in  Boston  Dec.  11.  1896,  when  she  as- 
sisted Bronisl.iw  Huberman,  violinist, 
in  Music  Hall.  Miss  Heyman  w’as  born 
in  Sacramento.  C’al.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Arnold  Heyman.  violin- 
ist. After  studying  with  him  she  went 
to  Berlin  and  took  lessons  of  Barth. 

Mr.  I’lunket  Greene,  baritone,  will 
give  only  two  recitals  here  this  season— 
T'l!  d.iy  afternoon.  Jan.  10,  at  3,  and 
Thursday  evening.  Jan.  12.  at  8.  in  Stein- 
ert Hall. 

.Mrs.  Blanche  Marches!  will  give  song 
‘ recitals  in  Stelnert  Hall  the  evening  of 
I Jan.  IS  and  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  21. 

ilugenie  Sorientlno  and  his  Banda 
1 Uossa  will  give  concerts  throughout  the 
L'r.lted  Slates,  beginning  the  last  of 
January.  They  will  be  here  in  Febru- 
ary. 

In  all  probability  the  fi-rst  opera  given 
here  by  the  Kills  Company  will  be 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  with  Melba  and 
the  admirable  tenor  Bonnard.  The  sub- 
scr'-plion  sale  of  seats  will  begin  Alon- 
day  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

The  Bowdoin  College  Glee  and  Man- 


dolin-Guitar Clubs  will  appear  in  con- 
cert for  the  first  time  in  Boston  Friday 
evening.  Jan.  20,  in  Stelnert  Hall. 

Miss  Gertrude  Capen  and  her  pupils.  i 
assisted  by  Miss  Mathllde  Riiillger  and 
others,  will  give  an  entertainment, 
"Wagner  and  liis  Wonder  Tales."  in 
Stf  inert  Hall,  Jan.  9. 

At  the  Cecilia  concert  Jan.  2.">,  Verdi’s 
Ave  Marla,  text  from  the  last  canto  of 
Dante’s  Paradis.i,  will  be  sung.  The 
voices  are  unaccompanied. 

A set  of  three  Esqulsses  Pulonaises— 
Mazurka,  Elegy  and  Polonaise — for  or- 
chestra. composed  by  Maud  Malras  and 
dedicated  to  Paderewski,  was  pl;tyed 
for  the  first  time  at  a Crystal  Palace 
concert  Dec.  10. 

A new  violi.n  sonata  by  Villiers  Stam- 
ferd  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Curtius  Club  coucert  in  Bondon  Dec.  7 
by  Kruse  and  Mrs.  Fiseher-Sobeil.  A • 
critic  finds  that  the  “slow  movement 
may  ’ue  said  to  be  an  ideal  musical  il- 
lustration of  the  enjoyment  of  unhappi- 
ness." 

L.isten  to  Mr.  Blackburn  on  Chopin. 
He  is  speaking  of  Mrs.  Riss-Arbeau,  the 
pianist; 

"On  the  otlier  side  of  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  artist  gave  ns  the  ideal 
Chopin,  or  anything  like  tl)e  ideal  Clio- 
piii,  we  have  our  serious  doubts.  She 
plays  the  music  accurately,  correctly, 
with  precision,  and  with  a certain  for- 
mal ele.gance.  But  we  cannot  think 
that  thi.s  is  the  right  way  to  play  it. 
'Ihe  curious  twist  in  Chopin’s  artistic 
eqi.ipment,  which  made  him  so  remote, 
so  personal  a composer,  needs  in  the 
interpreter  some  peculiarly  individual 
response,  some  extraordinary  fantasy 
of  feeling,  some  airy  irresponsibility, 
and  some  deep  sympathy  with  those 
intimate  things  which  produced  the 
utterance  of  this  wonderful  musician. 
In  all  these  points  Mme.  Ris.s-Arbeau 
seemed  to  us  to  show  too  definite  a cool- 
ness, too  confident  (if  the  word  may  be 
used)  a sanity.  She  was  perfectly  self- 
pcssessed,  and  ready  to  fight  and  over- 
come any  difficulty  that  the  composer 
might  cast  in  her  way.  Her  mere 
strength  is  prodigious.  She  revels  in 
fortissimo  passages  with  obvious  pleas- 
ure, and  let  it  be  added  that  the  same 
power  is  in  its  finished  restraint  also 
displayed  in  the  -softest  pianissimo 
phrasts.  It  is  in  that  shadowy,  that 
twilit  cour.trj-,  which  is  neither  o-ne 
nor  the  other,  and  through  which  Cho- 
pin dearly  loved  to  wander— there  never 
was  such  a man  for  naturally  avoiding 
thm  obvious — that  we  find  this  interpret- 
er- less  interesting  and  less  significant 
than  she  might  have  been.” 

« * • 

A requiem  mass  by  Edmcnd  Depret 
was  sung  in  England  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall.  Bondon.  Dec.  10. 
Depret  is  a Belgian  by  birth  (1827),  who 
w-on  prizes  at  the  Brussels  Conservator)' 
and  was  afterward  organist  in  Brus- 
sels. He  sang  in  French  opera  in  Bon- 
don in  1856.  His  Te  Deum  was  per- 
formed in  1873,  in  honor  of  the  birthday 
of  Beopold  II.  This  Requiem  has  been 
sing  twice  at  the  Cathedral  of  Ste. 
Gudule  and  at  the  National  Concerts, 
Brussels.  He  is  described  as  enjoying 
"a  double  reputation,  being  equally 
kt  own  as  one  of  the  mightiest  hunters 
of  the  Belgian  Ardennes  and  us  the 
successful  composer  of  much  sacred 
music."  T1  is  Requiem  is  described  as 
a masterly  work,  “most  syminetricafly 
written,  and  in  parts  really  beautiful, 
some  of  the  melodies  being  worthy  of 
Mezart.”  Another  critic  wrote; 

"M.  Depret  has  approached  his  task 
in  an  earnest  spirit,  as.  indeed,  becomes 
the  subject  he  has  attempted  to  set  to 
mfsic.  In  doing  so  he  has  not  avoided 
a certain  -uonotony  of  expression.  There 
is  a want  of  contrast  in  his  music, 
which  induces  a feeling  of  tedium.  The 
cemposer  is  not  sparing  in  the  use  of 
his  means,  and  he  employs  a large  num- 
ber of  trumpets,  besides  the  organ,  in 
Older  to  accentuate  his  effects  and  pro- 
dree  Imposing  clima.xes.  The  opening 
section  of  the  w-ork  and  the  Kyrie  for 
t-hcrus  are  solidly  written,  and  are  con- 
trafiuntally  ingenious.  A clever  em- 
plc-yment  of  the  first  four  notes  of  the 
old  plain-song  melody  of  the  Dies  Irae 
tray  be  noted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Dies  Irae.  At  the  words  ’Tuba 
mirum  spargens  .sonum,’  so  difficult  to 
set.  the  entire  artillery  of  brass  instru- 
ments and  the  organ  are  let  loose,  the 
ever  useful  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh  on  this  occasion  doing  duty  to 
bring  the  terrors  of  judgment  to  the 
mind.  The  ’Rex  tremendae  majestatis’i 
is  built  on  a melodious  phrase  of  Ro.s-| 
sinian  character.  The  words  ’Recordare' 
Jtsu  pie’  are  very  expressively  set  for 
tenor.  This  section  of  the  Dies  Irae  is., 
indeed,  the  one  that  appeals  to  us 
most.” 

• * » 

Much  fault  is  found  with  the  new 
Opf  ra-Com-que.  If  you  read  Jules 
Huret’s  pretty  pamphlet  you  -w-ill  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  theatre  is 
a very  temple  of  the  Muse,  and  you 
w-ill  also  be  fired  by  contemplation  of 
the  charms  of  Georgette  Beblanc  and 
Miss  Ernelen.  But  listen  to  the  w-atls 
of  correspondents.  One.  writes; 

Everywhere  j-ou  are  confronted  w-lth 
notices  that  in  effect  amount  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  "in  case  of  flt'e  you 
can’t  die,  even  if  you  want  to.  In  the 
old  days  of  the  Comique  you  used  fre- 
quently to  ask  the  man  in  front  to  take 
his  ’hat  off.  only  to  find  that  you  w-cre 
addressing  your  ow-n  knees,  w-hich  had 
been  'forced  up  into  your  face,  but  Ber- 
nier has  so  arranged  the  house  that 
there  is  comfortable  sitting  room  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  a very  reason- 
able distance  betw  een  the  rows  of  seats. 


"Tlie  principal  staitffkses  are  pretty,  fnC’ 
though  unpretentious  compared  with 
modern  notions  of  luxury.  The  feature, 
though,  is  the  design  of  the  ceiling  bv 
Benjamin  Constant.  That  Is  all  very 
well,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  ap- 
preciating anything  directly  over  your 
head  is  that  it  causes  your  jaw  to  drop 
and  you  look  silly,  and  accordingly  you 
never  do  it.  But  the* shortcomings  are 
numerous.  To  begin  with,  people  in  the 
second  and  third  rows  of  the  first  and 
second  galleries  can  see  ne.xt  to  noth- 
ing. and  those  behind  practically  noth- 
ing at  all.  Again,  the  acoustic  properties 
are  faulty — very  faulty.  It  seemed  also 
that.  Instead  of  a.lopting  the  modern 
system  of  the  gradient  for  the  stalls, 
the  place  w-as  as  Hat  as  a pancake,  ami 
in  these  days  of  big  hats  that  is  a point 
worth  noticing.  In  regard  to  the  or- 
chestra. they  are  hidden  tiway  on  the 
lA  agnerian  principle  in  a sort  of  cage. 
So  ludicrous  indeed  was  their  appear- 
tince  that  the  ever  witty  "Gyp"  sug- 
gested that  a notice  sliould  be  put  up 
to  the  effect.  "Visitors  are  requested 
not  to  feed  the  animals  during  the  per- 
formance." Worst,  though,  of  all  is  the 
stage.  One  niight  Imagine  that  tlie 
architect  built  the  theatre  tind  threw  in 
a stage  as  an  afterthought.  It  is  simply 
a poekethandkerchlef  kind  of  stage.  Any 
grand  spectacular  effect  of  any  opera  re- 
quiring a big  corp.s  de  ballet  is  an  im- 
possibilitt,  and  already  people  are 
wciidering  what  Cai'i'6  will  do  with  sev- 
eral works  which  he  has  purchased, 
and  which  will  require  big  scenic 
effects. 

Another  .say.s: 

The  display  is  showy,  but  vulgar  and 
it  produces  a ratlier  chilling  impres- 
sion. _*  • * The  slope  of  the,  stalls  is 
Insufticlcnl.  • • * The  auditorium  is 
comparatively  small.  There  are  only 
20o  stalls,  separated  by  a central  gang- 
way, and  with  two  side  passages.  • • • 
The  stage  appears  to  be  unusually 
narrow.  ;ind  it  jtosseses  another  more 
important  drawback,  the  space  at 
either  ride,  at  the  wings,  being  far  too 
restricted,  measuring  less  than  four 
yards.  I believe,  six  feet  less  than  the 
general  rule  ordains  for  the  couiesses 
in  Eniope.4n  theatres.  This  defect  will 
Interfere  materially  with  the  working 
of  the  stage,  the  movements  of  the 
scene-shifters,  supernumeraries,  etc. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  other  ar- 
rangements "behind”  are  most  commo- 
dious, the  storehouse  for  scenery,  ecs- 
lume  rooms,  etc.,  being  models  in  their 
way,  like  the  artists’  dressing  rooms, 
which  .arc  quite  ui)  to  date, 
i The  authorities  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tect are  blamed.  3'he  State  grudged 
nioney.  "Six  or  .seven  years  have  been 
taken  to  put  up  an  edifice  that  niight 
have  lieen  completed  in  one,  especially 
as  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
it  now  that  it  is  finished,  c.xcept  it  bo 
its  defect.s.  ’ 

* 

• » 

Do  you  wish  to  read  a thorough  roast? 
Htre  is  an  article  on  the  performance 
of  Neidlinger's  operetta  ’’L'lysses'’  by 
the  Bostonians  in  Chicago.  It  was  pub- 
list  ed  in  the  News; 

For  the  Bostonians  In  their  second 
cl  iidhood  to  have  been  led  by  a chance 
to  bo  sirens  and  kings,  to  leave  their 
beaten  path  of  melodious  primness,  is 
a mistake  with  considerable  pathos  in 
attendance.  Bistening  or  sitting  around 
wailing  for  something  to  hear  while  the 
Bostonians  cavort  blithely  in  vocal  mo- 
r.cchrome  is  as  lively  as  a lottery  full 
of  blanks. 

Miss  Bertram  fluttered  about  grace- 
fully and  delivered  some  wordless  vocal 
e.xercise-5.  in  the  main  rather  musically, 
bin  in  her  first  salutation  her  voice 
cracked  and  she  "went  all  to  pieces” 

' without  losing  time  or  perhaps  money 
in  the  performance.  If  Miss  Bertram 
would  give  over  using  an.v  consonants 
at  all  in  the  unintelligible  gibbc.'’ish 
she  allows  to  accompany  her  vocalism 
she  ■would  save  her  vocal  cords  much 
annoyance  and  convey  just  exactly  as 
much  sense  to  h<-r  listeners.  It  is  not 
language  at  all  which  clogs  her  singing; 
it  is  bundles  of  letters  which  impede. 
She  never  pronounces  anything  so  a 
human  being  could  understand  what 
she  is  singing  about. 

THE  BOSTONIAN  SIPtEN. 

And  the  sirens!  Oh,  the  merry,  merry 
Bostonian  sirens!  They  attacked  the 
Greek  army  with  the  frisk  ribaldry -of 
elderly  missionaries  distributing  flan- 
nels to  the  heathen.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  be  real  wicked  should  just  go 
to  Powers’  and  hear  the  sirens  sing 
“What  a Funny.  Funny  Way.” 

MR.  BARNABEE  OBSCP’RED. 


jiir^Lnoir  or 

f em a nc  i pH t i on s and  Herbei  t s t 

are  no  now  operas,  »na 
if  th-e'  Ko^onians  -wanted  mytholog) 

wby  not  ‘*La  Belle  Helene  . 

* * * 1 

Theodore  Thomas  In  a 
iDec.  7,  written  to  the  Badies  TUtiis 

day  Musicale  of  Minneapolis,  thus  fieed 
Uis  mind: 

I In  clttsing  I would  like  to  add_a_  w-ord 
' about  encores.  We  are  very  willing  to 
make  long  programs  w-hen  desired  and 
play  all  the  music  the  people  care  to 
hear,  but  a very  little  reflection  w-ill 
teach  any  one  that  artistic  unity  can 
only  - be  achieved  w hen  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a program  are  properl.v 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  is  utterly 
ruined  by  throwin,g  in  at  haphazard  ai 
lot  of  extra  material  wlilch  does  not i 
belong  to  then.  'The  effect  of  adding! 
encores  to  a program  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  w-ould  result  at  a 
dinner  if,  after  the  guests  were  seatedi 
at  table,  they  should  force  their  host 
to  add  to  his  regular  menu,  a P"”" 
pudding  after  the  soup,  oatmeal  after 
salad,  fish  after  the  ice  cream,  etc., 
and  only  produces  a musical  Indiges- 
tion as  unsatisfactory  a5  that  wmcli 
would  follow  eating  the  foregoing 
hodge-potlge  of  food. 

* * * 

They  like  Lilly  Lehmann  in  New 
York,  although  tliey  admit  Umt  the 
"bloom  is  off  her  voice."  They  are 
faitliful  thtre  to  have-beens.  It  is  sur- 
I prising  tnat  they  do  not  Insist  on  thei 
support  of  Messrs,  Anton  Schott  andl 
Emil  l-'ischer.  . 

I ‘ Philip  Hale.  I 


: AVIiy  shoul-l  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
So  smiles  upon  us  tbe  first  morn. 

I Ar.d  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  born? 

I The  infiiiences  of  a year, 

1 Plague  oii’t;  the  last  was  ill  enough. 

I This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
i Or.  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush’d  Htrough 
- Tlie  last,  why  so  w-e  may  this  too; 

,\nd  tlion  the  ne.xt  in  reason  should 
j He  supcrexcellently  good. 


Yes,  this  will  bo  a merry  year.  Even 
the  good  old  tune.  “Come,  thou  fount 
I of  c^-cry  blessing"  has  been  arranged 
in  rag-time. 


At'e  learn  from  the  New-  A'ork  Times 
that  the  mother  of  Mr.  Harry  Cornisli 
has  locked  her  house  against  visitors. 
"The  only  way  in  which  she  can  be 
reached  is  through  the  speaking  tube 
leading  from  the  entrance  of  the  liouse 
10  her  rooms."  It  is  not  likely  that 
even  a New  York  reporter  can  crawl  up 
I Ihe  tube:  but  is  there  no  w-aste  pipe,  or 
cannot  he  cut  a hole  ln»the  roof  and 
thus  secure  a snap-shot  and  an  inter- 
view? We  learn  from  the  Times  that 
Mrs.  Cornish  is  "greatly  distressed." 
She  must,  indeed,  be  a singular  woman. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Sam  Small  i.s  of 
i the  opinion  that  army  Chaplains  can  do 
I great  good  if  they  are  provided  "with  i 
proper  equipment  In  the  way  of  tents, 

I music.  lights  and  lumber." 

! When  Jesus  sent  the  twelve  disciples 
I to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to 
heal  the  sick.  He  said  unto  them.  Take 
j nothing  for  your  journey,  neither 
; staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  neither 
I money. 

I But  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sam  Small  un- 
I doiibtedly  believes  w-ith  Mr.  John  P.  I 
I Robinson.  that  "tliey  didn’t  know- 
ever)-tliin’  down  in  Judee.” 

I|  “Keidow-sky”  asked  the  23d  of  Decem- 

II  her  where  -Mr.  Bouis  I.,omb«id  is  now- 
living.  ill-.  Bombard  has  wiiticii  us  that 
I he  now-  lives  at  the  Waldorf-A.storla. 

! I New-  York.  "Fur  the  second  time  I have  i 
j!  given  up  the  profession  of  music.  In  1 
I88S  1 entered  the  Columbia  Baw  School  ’ 
j and  a fhort  lime  after  tliat  I founded 
ihe  Utica  Conservatory  of  .Music.  Two! 
'l  years  and  a half  ago  1 sold  it.  and  now 
!i  1 am  in  business  in  New  A'ork.  The 


That  Henry  Clay  Barnabee  should  in 
the  evening  of  liis  career  be  requested 
to  waste  his  time  studying  such  balder- 
dash as  Oudeis  is  a pity,  and  that  he  - 
acceded  tc  the  demand  is  appalling.  ; 
Oudeis  is  a part  with  possibilities  under  i 
the  dextrous  triflings  of  a brilliant  I 
comedian;  but  with  Mr.  Barnabee  it  is  ; 
a spotted  dirge.  His  voice  is  clear  and  , 
true  and  sweet  in  the  meddle’somi-  little  I 
chansons  given  to  the  role,  but  he  was  ! 
in  a fog  over  the  humor  or  the  chances  | 
for  it.  Bong  suffering  from  ilr.  Froth- 
ingham’s  ccmic  endeavors  brought  sighs  I 
of  relief  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  and  t 
few  chances  to  interfere  in  “Ulysses."  i 
Bloyd  Rand  is  a stuffy  tenor  of  mighty  ' 
tor.so  and  unsteady  notes,  and  ifVas  ■ 
left  for  Harry  Brown,  the  only  actor  in  ■ 
the  company,  to  step  in  and  stalk  off 
with  all  the  honors. 

Hi.s  make-up  as  the  astrologer  in 
’’i'ljsses’’  is  artistic  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  make  the  hopeless  thing  gal- 
vanize to  an  enjui-able  vivacltj-  w-ere  ; 
gratefully  appreciated  by  as  many  of 
•he  a’.iiiience  as  could  bring  themselves 
to  sta.v  through  to  the  sad,  sad  end  of 
tbe  entertainment. 

The  angular  evolutions  in  the  wildly  ! 
intoxicating  dance  and  playful  coquetry 
were  most  plaintive.  Much  monej-  must 
have  been  invested  before  the  discov- 
ery of  this  unhappy  comedy  of  music 
for  the  Bostonians  to  cut  up  high  jinks 
in,  just  like  real  pla.v  actors.  Oh,  tor 
the  purling  chants  of  Sullivan  and  Au- 
dran,  with  the  pretty  voices  of  the  Bos- 
Unians  trickling  out  their  melodies  in 


book  to  which  your  correspondent  re- 
'lers  is  ’Observations  of  a Bachelor.’  ” 


The  statement  that  young  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt at  Harvard  has  an  “elegantly 
fitted  bath  room”  reminds  us  that  even 
A'anderbilts  are  mortal  and  must  wash. 


Airs.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis  then  read 
from  a Southern  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing ilcscriplion  of  herself;  ".A  flannel- 
mouthed  bottle-sucker  of  the  lowest 
concert-halls  in  New  York."  You  are  ! 
light.  -Mrs.  Grannis;  that  is  not  argu- 
ment. 


Mrs.  Blanche  Marchesi.  the  singer  who 
will  make  her  first  aiipearance  in  the 
United  States  in  Boston  tiiis  month, 
evidently  understands  her  business. 
“She  told  the  l.ondon  correspondent  of 
the  New-  York  Times  recently  that  she 
ir|rards  Sargent  as  the  greatest  living 
painter,  and  Eleonora  Jackson  as  des- 
tined to  become  the  greatest  living  vio- 
linist.’’ It’s  strange  that  she  said 
nothing  about  the  Boston  Publie.  Bi- 
brary,  or  the  culture — canned  for  the 
most  part— of  this  city. 


AA'hat  merry  inonarchs  they  all  are!' 


I 


i 


1 


I 


I 


i?»  il},.  n;iprHnjf  Ms  ruoms 

t;arli-;tliir(*K  of  lilnisf'lP.  anJ  tlio 
Kmpcror  William  is  jil.r^ins  at  Haroun 
H 1- Rast'hii),  or  Manin  hI-Rus1i1i‘]  if  you 
profor  the  latter  form.  This  is  th.‘  N<-\v 
‘■’'tr,  anfl  we  would  not  hurt  tlie  fool- 
ings  of  any  one  for  the  whole  world. 


The  best  of  Xcw  Year’s  resoluilons  is  j 
not  to'  make  any. 


TOmma  Eamrs  say.s  that  she  never 
**takoa  anythin^^  ice  cold  oven  on  the 
hottest  day  in  .summer.”  What  then  is 
the  secret  of  her  coldness? 


^^nth<*r--”An<■l  lias  the  sjiockloij  ii^n 
brought  «jff  h<^r  hrof'd?" 

“Nt.t  v'^'t ; but  that  obi  duck  T told 
you  of,  the  hatclic"!  eb-ven  ouL  of  twelve 
loday.” 

OhlM  — *4ranny.  they’re  so  yellow.” 
.''lolher  "Ay.  my  bid.” 

< 'hild  — "Yellow  as  gold:  yellow  as  Willlc*fl 
Dftir.” 

I*rrincIs=-‘‘yos.  grann\’,  onl>‘  think,  wli>-, 
father  means  to  sell  them  when  they’re  fat.” 


Mr.  Riidyard  Kipling  wrote  for  the 
Jhifflish  edition  of  "The  Seven  Seas” 
this  quatrain  that  should  appeal  l6  all 
true  Americans: 

Ql.’EBKC. 

f rom  thy  gray  scarp  1 view  with  scornful 
eyes. 

Ignoble  broils  of  freedom  n.ojjt  unfree; 

I'  ear  nothing,  mother,  where  the  carrion 
lies 

That  unclean  bird  must  be. 

For  some  reason  or  other  you  -n-ill  not 
find  this  Cluatrain  in  the  edition  ot 
‘■The  Seven  Seas”  -niiich  is  prepared  for 
ihe  American  market.  Mr.  Kipling-  is 
prudent.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  return 
to  Brattleboro. 


! Half-sleeping,  half-a-svake,  -n-e  invent- 
!ed  last  Saturday  night  a remarkable 
.1oke.  fDid  -sve  invent  it,  or  di'i  it  burst 
Ircm  th  - brain  as'  the  moioso  Virgin 
sprang  from  Jove's  head?)  We  laughed 
at  intervals  till  daybreak.  We  fore-  i 
l^aw  fame  ami  -(ve.'ilth.  .Vfternoon  news- 
papers -woiild  copy  the  jeSt;  men  would 
repeat  it  at  the  clubs^  in  street  cars, 

In  offices  and  shops,  in  corridors  of  inns  , _ ^ , 

and  theatree.  Even  hotel  clerks  and  jj 
.ianitors  would  smile.  Women  would  | 
savor  gossip  with  it.  The  managing 
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Music  Students’  Chamber  Concerts 
—Piano  Recital  by  Mr.  Alberto 
Jonas. 

The  third  of  the  Music  Students'  , 
Chamber  Concerts  was  given  In  A.sso- 
clatlon  Hall.  last  evening.  Mr.  Alberto 
Jo-1  as  played  the  following  program:  , 

Largo  in  P ina.ior S,  Haoh 

Sonata,  op.  Ill Hcethoveii 

Ittude  in  E,  op.  10 Chopin 

Prelude  In  D minor Chopin 

Nocturne  in  B nm.lor Chopin 

Ballade  in  G minor Chopin 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E minor.. Mendeissohn 

Etude  Mignonne Arthur  Foote 

Etude  lie  Concert MacDowcll 

Toccata Charles  Dennee 

1-a  Campanelljj Liszt 

Three  Northern  Dances,  op.  13.  Nos.  1, 

2.  .3 .Mherto  .lonaa 


j JP  go '. <■  ii.  ..pjt.  mouth  l-.i: , 

"My  quod  "th'-u  .1,  ni-  ...  . 

' 'riius  til'.-  man  to  the  maid, 

(f  '.aw  a m.an  and  hla  wlC 

Stare  on  the  strown  beach  of  their  life. 

I Her  eyeg  on  his  looked  fierce  and  'fell; 

"Man.  thou  hast  shown  me  hclll" 

I ThU‘-  t.)  the  man  hl.s  wife. 


What  a ridiculous  fus.s  over  the  tar- 
antula that  fell  from  a package  of 
bananas  in  the  T.'^nlon  Railway  Station 

at  St.  Louis!  "A  fat  rpan,  tvho  barely 
escaped  a poisonous  ..bite,'  had  almost 
collapsed  from  fright!”  There  arc  many 
n.usicians  in  St,  Louis;  and  any  pianist 
■would  have  cheerfully  played  to  the 
fat  man  a tarentella— by  Heller,  or  by 
the  late  S.  B.  Mills — there  are  many 
such  pieces.  What  does  the  po.et  say? 
Seme  are  at  sound  of  christened  bell  for- 
given. 

And  some  by  squirt  of  holy  -n-ater  shriven; 
Otlier.s  by  anthems  played  are  charmed 
away, 

As  men  cure  bites  of  the  tarantula. 

Again  let  us  drink  deep  of  the  font 
welled  by  Mr.  Conrad  Pleckner  in  his 
”Knc>wIedge  is  Truth.”  “To  marry  is 
a blessed  thing— to  own  myself,  as  one, 
the  sons  and  daughters.  Twins  is  that 
■we  know  nothing  about.  They  know 
something  about  twins.  One.  t-wo. 
three,  seven-leaf  clover;  no  eighth  loaf 
on  record.  See  the  sons  and  daughters 
play  at  school.  They  live  to  hear  our 
stories  of  olden  times,  and  to  learn 
our  trades  or  the  busines.s  iii  which  we 
are  engaged.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  tlirows  up  tli** 
sponge  and  utters  a dismal  wail:  "Tlie 
once  vaunted  American  humor  is  con- 
spicuous b.v  its  absence  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature.  It  would  per- 
haps be  no  exaggeration  to  say  tliat 
the  stock  of  national  humor  i.s  divided 
between  Mr.  Dooley  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford,  and  of  them  one  is  Irish  and 
the  other  English.”  .And  Mr.  Dooley 
lives  in  Chicago,  whicli  fact  should  help 
the  Tribune  some, 

} * <4  ^ 

luililiilil  PARTET, 

Fourth  Concert  and  a Program  of 
Music  Purely  for  Strings — Mo- 
zart, Beethoven  and  Svendsen  the 
Composers  Represented, 

j The  program  of  the  Kneisel  concert 
m Association  Hall  last  evening  was  as 
lollows; 

Quartet  in  D minor 

Quartet  in  F minor,  Op.  95 

Octet  for  strino-o  ,•«  A ^ * • Beethoven 

a/tL  in  A major Svendsen  , 

Messis.  von  Theodorowicz,  KrafCt 
.iach  and  Keller  assisted  in  the  octet.  ’ ' 
The  program  contained  no  novelty 
yet  It  was  of  great  interest.  All  th'^  i 
numbers.  individually.  collectively 
are  cf  great  beauty,  hence  a joy  for-  I 
ever.  Much  was  written,  and  even 
more  said,  when  the  Svend.sen  octet 
was  first  heard  here  in  '92.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  all  this  at  this  late 
day.  The  work  is  not  perfect  bv  anv 
, means.  It  is  forceful,  that  cannot  be 

l‘merrunt"d^  ideas  flow! 

interrupted  at  times,  ever  by  true  , 

r^egardless  of  all 
thi,.,  work  is  of  5Teat  inf-prPQt 

Mark  the  beauty  ot  the  Sloslng  bars  of 
the  andante,  and  then  the  second  move 
ment  is  not  w thout  many  fine  passages  ' 
As  a whole,  it  must  be  admitted  That  i 
Its  many  oeautiful  moments  far  out-' 
weigft  its  detects.  ' i 

The  Beethoven  and  Mozart  quarters 
were,  of  course,  in  strong  emurast 
cpming  as  they  did  on  the  program’ 
Here  was  an  -admirable  opportunit  YfY  ' 
VYdesirYd'  /or"?hY  <’""’^rison.s1t  lY 

SO  aesirea,  toi  they  were  p aved  ir»  t 
superb  manner.  To  record  the  plnvinS 
of  the  quartet  is  but  to  repeat  onesli? 

1-  on  former  occasions.  Technical  sliii 
breadth  of  musical  unYer- 

an”^  evemng°Y  ’unalloyed  ®Yeasu°e™and 
i S?Y^uY!Yer^.‘’^  assisting'’airtrwl;j-"e 

j There  was  the  usual  large  audience 

“Sesfrve’d^"*^  f^eq^en^and 

ev?ning?‘gu.T''^'''  Monday  | 


editor  would  at  once  raise  our  salary, 
and  the  owners  of  the  fortunate  paper 
■would  telegraph  immediately:  "Don’t 
let  that  man  go,  no  matter  what  he 
.asks.”  The  business  manager  of  Puck 
would  take  the  first  train  for  Bostt  n. 
The  joke  was  so  basic,  so  irresistible. 
It  could  be  told  to  children  and  elderly 
ladies,  both  male  and  female.  It  was 
so  simple  that  even  the  editor  of  P^nch 
could  understand  it. 

Ju.st  before  daybreak,  worn  out  with 
merriment,  we- felF  asleep.  Alas,  when 
ive  left  lied,  the  joke  left  us.  Only  a 
fragment  remains.  Our  name  Is  not 
Cuvier:  we  cannot  achieve  complete  re- 
ccmstructlcn. 

And  with  the  generosity  that  dis- 
tinguishes us  among  men,  -n-e  give  this 
fragment— now  an  Orphic  fragment— 
to  our  dear  colleagrues.  Do  with  it  what 
you  will,  and  may  God  speed  you  to 
fortune  and  an  easy  death.  The  frag- 
ment i.s  this; 

PICKLED  LIME-LIGHT. 

.^nd  if  you  can  use  that  in  a joke 
your  middle  name  is  Oedipus  and  the 
mystery  of  .Aelius  Lamia  is  as  window 
glass  to  ycur  eyes. 


JTr.  Diebler.  the  public  executioner, 
has  rcsi.gi  ed  after  a service  of  forty 
year.s.  There  is  no  pleasure  that  does 
1 ot  finally  pall. 


"Mr.  Roberts,  the  Utah  polygamist, 
will  not  be  excluded  from  bis  seat  in 
Congress,  but  he  will  not  take  his  wives 
with  him.”  There  is  no  city  in  the 
X.iuitecl  States  where  wives  are  less 
missed  than  Washington.  Coals  to 
Kewoastle— owls  to  Athens — etc.,  etc. 


In  the  course  of  the  recital  Mr.  Jonas 
j well  fulfilled  the  promise  he  held  out 
at  a symphony  concert,  last  season. 
He  Is  a pianist  of  solid  parts,  backed 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  na- 
ture. Technically,  he  is  thoroughly 
modern,  and  his  attainments  in  this 
respect  are  unusual.  He  may  be  called 
an  elegant  player  though  he  does  not 
hack  virility.  He  makes  the  piano  sound 
well;  and  or.  this  occasion  he  was  gen- 
erally equal  to  the  demands  of  his 
program.  The  sonata  was  the  most  ex- 
acting number,  and  to  say  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  this  wonderful  and  elu- 
sive work  was  of  little  value  is  doing 
Mr.  Jonas  no  injustice.  It  had  exceed- 
ingly good  momeriLs— toward  the  end  • 
of  the  variations  in  particular.  The  ai-  [ 
legro,  however,  lacked  in  rhythm  and  I 
clearness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  | 
first  variations  the  rhythm  was  forced  : 
upon  the  ear.  One  was  compelled  to  I 
listen  to  dotted  notes,  to-  the  compara- 
tive exclusion  of  the  exquisite  music. 
-A  great  sonata,  for  a great  pianist. 

Exceptions  may  be  taken,  too,  to  the 
Chopinesque  style  imparted  to  the  largo 
of  Bach.  But  throughout  the  remain- 
ing numbers  Mr.  Jonas’s  playing  stead- 
ily gained,  and  frequently  revealed  the 
qualities  of  true  and  fine  planism.  The 
ballade  was  well  nigh  perfectly  given.  I 
save  for  the  undignified  rendering  of  ' 
the  first  repetition  of  the  second  I 
theme,  and  ”La  Campanella.”  also,  was  I 
splendidly  played.  The  compositions  of  I 
his  own  and  of  other  American  musi-  I 
cians  were  well  worth  the  doing,  and  I 
lost  nothing  at  Mr.  Jonas’.s  hands.  ' 
0 ^ T,  P.  Currier. 


// 


Yes,  Mr.  Dithmar.  you  are  right: 
"Musical  farce  of  native  origin  is  per- 
.'istently  coarse  4ud  low.  Drunkenness 
and  deb.auchory,  the  fascinations  of 
■supposititious  ‘chorus  girls’  who  wear 
their  stage  toggery  in  private  life,  the 
cheap  humors  of  the  gaming  table  are 
still ' believed  by  the  compounder.s  of 
this  kind  of  entertainment  to  be  its 
only  suitable  subjects.” 


Then  came  oH  .laiiiiaiy.  wrappoil  well 
In  m.qiiy  weeds  lo  keep  the  .-oUi  away; 
let  did  he  quake  .and  quiver  like  to  quell. 
And  blow  his  nayle.s  to  varm  tlient  if  ho 
nia.v. 


git  ted  fellow-townsman  has  publiclv 
gone  throti.gh  the  year  with  the  pnel.s, 
M'e  are  thinking  of  going  through  tlie 
? ear  with  the  cooks;  for  only  tlie  olhcr 
day  wc  became  acquainlrd  with  a de- 
liglitful  book,  published  about  Id  .vear.s 


W.-  met  a woman  last  night  "'iio 
likes  holidays,  their  rites  and  ohserv- 
ence.s.  "If  only  some  one  wopld  .to 
about  a few  days  before  Christmas,  like 
a . atsmeat  vendor,  and  sell  at  a reason- 
able price  a drug  warranted  to  keep- 
you  alive  without  consciousness  for  a 
fortnight!  You  would  be  rid  of  the 
grand  Christmas  gift  enterprise,  the 
Iiypocrltieal  New  Year  greetings;  you 
would  not  even  dream  of  the  compli- 
n cuts  of  the  season.”  Her  tones  were 
sharp  and  acid,  and  we  thought  of  Ten- 
nyson’s "bitter  bar-maid  waning  fast.” 
It  makes  a difference  whether  the  flow- 
er of  life  is  past;  and  It  Is  not  prudent 
j to  wish  some  men  and  women  "a  hap-  ' 
|,py  New  Year,  and  many  of  them.”  For 
there  are  foolish  persons  that  reckon 
^ their  life  by  the  dictum  of  Moses. 

I Here  Is  a story  that  seems  incredible. 
|Cspecially  when  you  remember  how  of- 
ten the  charge  of  ijoaterlalism  has  been 
brought  against  the  Germans.  We 
quote  from  a dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Sun.  "At  Koswig  a paver  who  had  just 
burled  his  father,  after  the  clergyman 
and  the  children  went  away  remained 
beside  the  grave  and  exclaimed:  ‘Fare- 
wtll.  We  shall  never  see  each  other 
again  in  this  life.’  The  Judge  declared 
that  sboh  words,  spoken  aloud  in  public 
were  a nuisance,  as  they  shocked  the 
Hligiou.s  feelings  of  the  hearers  and 
M ere  contrary  to  the  Church  doctrine  of  1 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  suggesting 
tliat  there  Is  no  hereafter.  The  paver 
got  a sentence  of  two  weeks’  imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  impiety. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  speech 
e .shall  never  see  each  other  again 
111  thus  life”  Is  contrary  to  the  Church 
doclnne  of  immortality.  This  Judge 
would  be  eminently  fit  to  sit  in  trial  of 
caricaturists  of  the  Emperor. 

•Just  as  there  is  a kailyard  fashion  in 
literature,  so  in  certain  clubs  and  more 
circumscribed  homes  of  this  country 
bootch  whisky  Is  preferred  to  the  wine  ! 
or  the  country,  rye  or  bourbon.  Wei 
rc-ler  these  victims  of  misguided  thirst  ' 
to  a most  discouraging  article  on  Scotch  ' 

,v  hi.sky  which  was  published  in  a late 
Jiiimber  of  the  London  Chronicle  There  ’ 
,IS  talk  of  the  cost  to  make  and  the  price 
to  sell;  prices  are  giyen  and  the  secrets 
.of  adulteration  and  impudent  fabrica- 
tion. Read  this  article-ponder  the  aw- 
Hil  thing  that  is  sold  by  unscrupulous 
dealers;  call  for  Scotch  and 

dissolute  man? 

Drink  of  it. 

Then,  if  you  can. 


I “The  mc.st  distinctive  and  important 
subscription  dance  of  January  in  New 
' Tork  will  be  that  of  the  ’Howliner, 
Howling*  Swells.’  ” The  guests  are  now 
taking  lessons  of  the  Wlurling.  Whirl- 
ing Dervir-hes.  ”bhe  never  saw  the 
I streets  of  Cairo”— but  everything  comes 
!lo  them  that  wait— In  New  Y'ork— if 
they  have  money. 


Sgo  and  entitled  ”Lc  Gastronome  trail-  !,  win  undoYbTe^dfy mt'li^'winiY 

■'■  - Xr-t  him  work  at  it.  after  supper,  while  I 


The  cot.  mandant  of  the  Third  Signal 
Corps  refi-sed  to  parade  in  honor  of 
Gov.  Roosevelt  because  the  right  of 
line  was  not  given  to  the  members  who 
’’repre.sented  the  best  social  element” 
of  the  town.  How  Albany  has  changed! 
Not  many  j'ears  ago  tli.e  best  social 


oals.  ou  I’  Art  up  bleu  vivre.”  Tliere  i.s 
a copious  index  as  well  as  a table  of 
contents  arrangetl  accor.Jing  to  the 
nionth.s  of  the  year.  Thus  under  the 
heading  .Taniiary  we  find  besides  pleas- 
ing anecdote.s  and  gossip  recipes  for 
ainourette.s  de  \>au,  casoalo  pes  do 
niouton.  sarcello  A la  bigarade.  and 
other  dishes  all  within  reach  of  the 
humblest.  But  wo  were  especially  just  to  give  it 
charmed  with  the  recipe  for  "beef’-s- 
1 ea,l\  (sic).  ’’Take  a piece  of  a good 
|fillet,  remove  all  the  skin  and  nearly 
all  the  fat,  cut  it  in  slices  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  press  gently  each  of 
these  pieces  and  trim  them  all  so  that 
jtliey  are  almost  round  and  Ihe  shape 
of  an  feu  piece  of  six  livres;  meU  a 


clement  was  composed  of  phlegmatic  ■ 

Dutchmen  to  whom  walking  was  irk-  , ' ^ butter,  and  put  in  if  a little  salt 

and  pepper;  dip  the  pieces  of  meat  in 
Ithis  and  arrange  'them  on  a platter;  grill 
theni.  just  before  serving,  on  a.  pretty 


beef  -s-teaks  with  anchovy  butter.” 
|This  invaluable  work  assures  tis  that 
beef  is  good  this  month. 


some  and  a musket  a thing  of  terror. 

This  reminds  us  that  a young  boy 
who  attended  a lecture  by  Col.  Roose- 
V elt  in  this  city  was  deeply  impressed 
b.v  the  orator.  His  father  asked  him. 

■ivhiln  they  were  going  home,  what  he 
thought  of  the  lecturer.  "First  he 
seemed  to  'oe  saying,  ’How  do  you  like 
'.ny  teeth;’  And  then  he  would  frown 
and  say  to  himself,  ‘I  wonder  if  I 
brushed  them  this  morning.’  ’’ 

Bluntscbli  is  in  New  Y'ork.  Not  the 
heio  of  Arms  and  the  Man,"  we  hasten 
to  .add,  although  he  is  a Sv  iss,  but  Mr. 

Lluiitschli,  a professor  of  arcbltecture. 

It  seems  that  American  nii.stletoe  i.', 
hold  in  some  cities  for  English  mistle-j  .®bbcdote  of  Fontenelle 
toe.  But  what’s  the  odds  as  long  a.si  fovard  the  end  of  a beautiftil  sum- 

the  right  girl  strays  artlessly  beneath  Fontenelle  wa.s  lying  at  ease 

the  kindly  bough?  |Ch  a hili-slope.  In  the  valley  was  a 

Prnf  TpIip  . - large  flock  of  sheep.  They  skipped  about 

"Does'  sY  n for  their  faithful  guardian  to 

rifnemt  P^V ?”  Hj  dead  them  to  their  rustic  home.  A 

YY,me°i?  "Y!  “I*!  jains  such'  friend  of  Fontenelle  surprised  him  and 

name  in  athletics  tliat  he  is  afterj  said;  "The  amiable  philosoph.r  dreams 
graduate  recognized  as  a coach  ofliwUheiit  doubt  about  the  vicissitudes  ot 

. life?”  “Yes,”  answered  Fontenelle,  "I 
was  cxaniiiiiiig  this  flock,  and  I said  to 
|iiiyself,  ‘It  is  possible  that  among  these 
200  sheep  tlicre  is  not  one  tender  leg  of 
mutton.’  ” 


you  smoke  yottr  pipe  and  pretend  to 
1 sten  to  your  wife’s  tale  of  that  day’s  i 
< omestic  trouble.  Perhaps  you  would 
Lke  to  solve  it  yourself? 

a ten-ye.nr-old  whiskv,  . 
and  put  to  a gallon  ot  it  two  gallons! 
of  flve-year-old.  two  gallons  of  three-  I 
year-old.  and  a gallon  of  oiie-year-olffi 
^ ‘nip’  in  the  throat, 

J J'  ' *7  ^ 

Last  Evening’s  Song  Recital  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich,  Assisted 
by  Miss  Julia  Heinrich. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Heinrich  and  Miss 
quick  fire,  taking  care  tliat  they  are  Xilia  Heinrich  gave  a song  recital  in 
!iiot  tliere  too  long;  meanwhile  put  ou  ^ Steinert  Hall  last  evening,  Mr.  'Wilhelm 
a platter  a piece  of  butter  proportioned  ' H^lPfiPh  and  Mr.s.  Charles  White  as- 
,1o  the  quantity  of  beef'-s-teak  that  you  sisting.  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  sang  songs 
'have  prepared;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  Schubert  and  Schumann.  Miss  Heln- 
a little  parsley  and  lemon  juice;  set  the  sang  two  songs  by  Brahms,  and  the 

Imeat  on  tliis  platter  and  add  potatoes  'htter  composer's  "Zigeuner  Lleder,” 
fried  in  fresh  butter,  or  add  gherkins  °Pps  10.".  completed  the  program. 

|if  you  prefer  them.  You  can  also  serve  ! Mf-  Heinrich’s  art  Is  rare.  It  is  at 


.Ml,  what  a wealth  of  anecdote  in  this 
same  book.  Listen  to  this  touching 


3 satN'  a 


man  and  a maid 
fiparjy  in  a woodlano  -hade. 


times  charming.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  fobtuse  and  unmusical  person, 
can  fail  to  recognize  his  breadth  of 
style,  his  great  versatility,  and  his 
wonderful  power  of  interpretation.  It 
Is  all  very  hne,  but,  first  of  all,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  a singer  must  needs  have 
a voice,  and,  while  you  admire  and 
bestow  your  genuine  approval  of  all 
that  is  so  rare  in  this  artist’s  work, 
you  are  forced  to  admit  to  your  cold 
blooded  neighbor  that  as  singing,  pure 
and  simple,  it  Is  very  bad.  And  still 
in  Schubert’s  "Death  and  the  Malden” 
you  were  forced  to  forgive  all  and  ad- 
mire. And  this  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance. 

Now  with  Miss  Heinrich  it  is  very 
different.  She  is  a young  singer,  and 
she  has  much  to  learn  yet;  still  she  lb 
far  in  advance  of  the  average  singer 
of  her  age,  and,  first  of  all,  she  has 
a beautiful  voice.  Y'ou  may  quarrel 
with  her  tone  production,  but  the  quali- 
ty is  rich  and  bountiful.  She  sang 
very  Well. 

Do  jmu  like  the  interminable  quar- 
tets- ^f  Brahms?  They  were  sung  well 
enough,  ;ind  one  or  two  were  repeated 


."reafiv  enoiigrh  w- 

■ ‘he  combined  Heinrich 

ar  istry  they  were  hopelessly  dull.  Mr.a 

mentf  ‘he  quartet  accompanl- 

ment.s  with  great  taste. 

arTr^if,  '“*'“crce  was  good  sized  and 
y*’'  Heinrich  responded 

good  naturedl3'. 

The  men  had  .sur--  u palate  covered  o’er 
tVith  brass  or  stee|  that  on  the  rork.v  shore 
Kiret  broke  the  oos.v  oyster’s  pearly  coat, 

And  risk'd  the  lit  hij;  niorsel  down  his  throat. 


Possibl.v  \’Oti  arc  abstaining  from  r;tw 

0. '’.slers.  in  consequence  of  disturbing  ! 
tales  of  polluted  waters  and  consequent 

1. vphoid  germs,  ff  jou  are  naturallj-  of 
a timorous  di.spositiou  console  yourself 
by  the  tliought  that  the  ancient  Knglisli 

.Jooked  at-  the  oyster  skcw-p.ved.  Chau-  , 
jlj;  er’s  Sonipnerc  claimed  sympathy  from 
|liis  hearers,  heoatise  he  had  been  actu- 
ally compelled  to  cat  oysters,  so  nilsor- 
i>ble  was  his  condition.  “For  many  a ■ 
muscle  and  many  an  oistre,  \Vhcn  otlier  ; 
men  have  been  fui  wol  at  esc,  Hath  | 
been  our  food.”  Cowper  sneered  at  tlte  : 
o.vster  and  Byron  laughed  at  the  idea  j 
of  its  being  crossed  in  love.  But  if  j 
your  appetite  outstrips  fear  read  tlie 
t hapter  about  o.vsters  and  the  doctors 
jn  I’hiipot’s  immortal  work  (2  vols.  lam- 
clon,  1890— a neat  binding  is  in  Imitation 
oyster  shell).  Then  you  will  exclaim 
W’lth  the  learned  atithor.  "Its  very 
abundance  is  a clear  proof  of  the  boun- 
ty and  goodness  of  Providence,  furnish- 
ing us,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  witii 
such  delicious  food,  and  so  universal  a 
remedy  tor  the  ills  \Nhich  man  is  heir 
to.” 

ft  is  a singular  omission  on  the  part  of 
?lr.  Gam.  Bradford  or  anj'  other  "Anti- 
Imperiatist”  to  refrain  from  quoting 
James  Russell  T.onell:  ”T  purposely 

christened  him  (Sawin)  b.v  the  impossi- 
ble surname  of  Birdofredutn  not  more  to 
stigmatise  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
•Manifest  Destiny.'  in  other  words,  of 
national  recklessness  as  to  righi  and 
wrong,  than  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
vuind'.ngany  private  sensitiveness." 

A Western  bank  cashier  ’who  hj’ 
wrecking  his  bank  acquired  the  means 
fif  making  himself  a millionaire  in  I 
CUcxico  now  announces  his  Intention  of 
returning  home  and  paying  the  deposi- 
tors every  dollar  due  them.  This  is  no-  | 
Me  of  him.  Of  course  they  ’will  wel- 
lomo  him,  pcsslbly  ■with  a band  and 
procession  of  young  women  in  spotless 
white  and  speeches,  and  in  a year  or 
two  they  will  send  him  to  Congress. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a,  little 
collection  of  verses  written  by  Mr.  H. 
r.  Gauss  of  the  I.ynn  Kvening  News. 
■We  have  read  them  ■with  pleasure. 
There  is  salt  in  the  lines  and  tlie  salt 
has  savor.  But  here  are  verses  that  be- 
tray the  poet’s  affection  for  his  calling: 
THi;  T’RINTICFJ.T  FRIENf>. 
l;-.ar  to  the  iieiirt  of  the  soldier  Ills  honor. 
Dear  to  the  pride  of  the  athlete  Ids  thews; 
5’et  nettling  eompared  to  the  lo\e  of  the 
printer. 

The  foot-weary  printer,  for  a pair  of  old 
shoes. 

5’liC  coekroaehes  haunt  them,  where’er  he 
ina.'-  plant  them. 

They’re  half  full  of  type,  display  type  and 
news. 

He  may  ne.er  wear  them,  but  miles  he  will 
carr.v  them. 

And  give  nil  bis  job  e re  he’ll  part  from 
those  shoes. 

The  Italians  are  showing  symptoms 
of  Ami  rican  business  enterprise.  . At 
Florence  they  propose  to  destroy  the 
I-’onte  Veochio,  parts  of  the  Vl.a  Porta 
J fossa,  and  ether  monuments,  so  as  "to 
jiinke  the  city  more  attractive  ’lO 
blrangei’3." 

Some  enterprising  manager  should 
bring  over  to  us  Miss  I.,ina  of  Paris. 
In  hypnotic  trances  she  does  strange 
and  wonderful  things.  Thus,  when  a 
piano  i.s  played  ■within  her  hearing  she 
adopts  “attitudes  suitable  to  the  music 
played.’’  "In  everj’  case  the  attitudes 
are  so  strikingly  beautiful  and  apposite 
ns  to  excite  the  admiration  of  operatic 
artists  and  painters." 

"Palnter.s”  reminds  us  of  the  fuss 
over  the  rejection  In  New  Ti'ork  of  the 
picture  by  the  late  Theodore  Robinson. 
The  real  objection  seems  to  be  that  the 
painting  Is  good;  and  the  acceptance  of 
n good  picture  Is  often  attended  with 
flisastrous  results.  A fuss  Is  worth 
while  when  it  provokes  such  a para- 
graph a.s  this  from  the  New  ’Vork 
Times;  "The  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  -\rts  is  the  Mecca  of  the  worship- 
ers cf  American  art.  'Those  great  can- 
vasses, some  of  them  larger  by  several 
feet  than  the  most  pretentious  works 
jif  .Makai’t,  have  made  countless  thou- 
lands  mourn.  Secure  in  its  pr.macy. 
(he  Philadelphia  collection  defies  all 
competiliiin  in  respect  to  the  number 
pnd  majesty  of  its  representative  Amer- 
ican pictures.  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum siinplj'  bows  to  inevitable  fate." 

Can  anyone  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a i-amnhlet  published  In  Bos- 


(on  by  Alfl’Pd  Mudge  *^on  In  1860? 
The  title  is  "The  Age  of  Words  and 
Phrases;  a book  for  persons  -who  under- 
value themselves  and  overvalue  others.” 
Here  is  an  e.xample  of  Improper 
phrases,  witli  the  corrections: 

“How  deryoii  gittre  long  this  evening; 
every  things  phust-rate,  aint  they?” 
“How  do  yoD  enjoy  yourself?  How  do 
pou  enjoy  the  music,  the  conversa- 
tion, the  amusements?  How  are  j’ou 
pleased?" 

The  authoc  regards  the  following  as 
f "low”  phrase:  "f  couldent  think  of 
(.'ittinupehewer  place  turday,  nohow; 
put  Il.-'e  trjtergitup— squlcks’ever  I git 
pver  my  plagy  hurrj-,  whethererno." 

And  who  was  the  victim  of  this 
thrust:  "A  celebrated  teacher  of  a pub- 
lic schoo'  in  Boston,  and  his  j-oung  as- 
Kistant.  use  some  of  those  low  atid  im- 
proper phrases,  in  the  presence  and 
(learing  of  soliolars.  seventeen  times 
almost  every  forenoon"? 

We  T'ncllfb  are  the  redeemers  of  llie  world. 
II. e peerl-ss  knight.s  who  ride  about  the  heni- 
I pheres  punishing  villainy  and  resciiinK  inai- 
Cfns  in  distress — ihat  Is  how  we  see  oiii’.selves 
r-and  seeing  ourselves  thush  we  smile  at 
lurselves  In  the  looking  glass,  swell  onr 
ptsts  and  walk  with  a par.lonable  swagger. 
Put  when  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
J ?s  the  Fr  ^’n  ,aud  the  Russinns  and  the 
i.ermars  seaiJeus — we '‘arc  hrigands.  i>lrjtas 
I Iimbu.gs  end  villains  of  ilie  deepest  live' 
I’aturally  we  preii-i  onr  own  view. 


“I  M A G I N A T I O N’S  'HIGHEST 
,T’DIGHTS  cannot  picture  the  atupend- 
oii.s  and  glorious  realities  which  will 
open  to  you.  Tho  brightest  vision  of 
•nillcnnial  glory  that  ever  .gladdened 
.‘nclent  seor  or  prophet  fall”  sliort  of 
|lhe  sublime  possibilities  of  wisdom, 
knowleag  and  power  now  within  j'our 
easy  reach." 

And  to  think  that  all  this  i.s  taught  by 
mali— and  by  a citizen  of  Chiettgo! 


U ‘ i ^ 


It  is  interesting,  .as  well  as  instruct- 
ive. to  note  that  in  all  tho  history  of 
classic  wine  bibbing  no  custom  l.s  dis- 
covered that  corresponds  even  remotely  i 
with  onr  modern  one  of  purchasing  | 
drinks  for  persons  you  care  nothing 
about. 


Kate  Masterson  describes  "prominent 
men”  as  the  sort  of  men  "w^  are,  al- 
■ways  present  on  occasions  (Bat  mean  I 
free  dinners,  cigar.s  and  champagne.” 
But  "prominent  men”  never  dine.  Thej- 
are  "prescut  at  banquets.” 

Ho'w  long  •will  The  Verdict  live — or 
stand?  Thus  far  the  caricatures  have 
been  better  than  the  letter-press:  but 
there  is  talk  of  brilliant  men  for  the 
staff,  and  tliere  arc  rumors  of  many 
departments  to  be  edited  ‘‘ablj’.”  There 
i-s  money  enough  behind  it;  but  even 
millionaires  desirous  of  vengeance- and 
encouraged  b>*  Jlr.  Alfred  Henry  Ivcwls. 
■the  hatchet  journalist,  maj-  grow  -weary 
'cf  spending. 

The  "oruelty”  of  the  annual  six-day 
bicycle  r.icc  Is  di.scu.ssed  in  the  third 
number  of  The  Verdict.  Tills  opinion 
is  expressed:  "There  Is  more  genuinely 
cruel,  hard,  heart-breaking,  health-de- 
stroying .and  miserably  paid  la’oor  done 
In  a we&k  In  a sweat  shop  on  the  Ea-st 
Bide  than  can  ’oe  done  In  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  bicycler  Is  fed 
wfv’,  J'.nd  p.ald  well  for  his  week's  sleep- 
less toll;  the  victim  of  the,  sweat  shops 
is  not.”  Then  there  are  the  wretched 
coal-fiBsscrs  on  ocean  steamers,  the 
men  exposed  to  blood-drying  heat  In 
sugar  refineries,  certain  grinders  that 
sit  crouching  over  a lung-shatterlng 
wheel— there  is  a long  list. 


The  "bpanish  torture  and  execution 
chamber”  in  the  house  of  the  Military 
Governor  at  Havana  Is  probably  about 
as  real  a specimen  of  severe  architect- 
ure as  were  the  cells  and  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment in  the  buHdlrgs  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Charmartln,  ne<ir  Madrid,  "discov- 
ered by  Col.  De  Lisle,”  in  1809.  There 
were  fearful  disclosures  made  by  Col. 
lielimanowsky  of  the  Polish  Lancers 
to  "a  Mr.  Klllog  of  Illinois,”  who  pub- 
lished a long  story  In  the  Western 
Luminary:  tales  about  seats  placed  be- 
tween four  stoves,  “to  which  the  ac- 
cused being  fixed,  underwent  the  pun- 
ishment of  slow  roasting"— about  the  j 
machine  by  which  a hammer  repeating 
gentle  b'ows  on  the  temples  killed  final- 
l.\-  the  unbeliever,  about  water  tortures, 
niches  and  beams  for  dreadful  purposes. 
All  sucji  tales  are  circumstantial,  and 
in  this  respect  they  remind  us  of  the 
man  who.  touching  you,  promises  to  re- 
pty  the  loan  next  Thursday  at  half- 
past four  In  front  of  the  Park  Stree.l 
Church— "of  course  the  cars  may  bo  ' 
blocked,  so  give  me  live  minutes'  lee- 
way.” 

But  when  the  reporter  says.  "It  is 
inconceivable  that  Gen.  Parrado  prac- j 
Used  torture  in  his  dining-room,”  wo 
leave  him.  and  we  bewail  his  ignorance' 
of  dally  life.  There  arc  torture-scenes 
in  dining-rooms  of  Boston  this  verj' 
week.  The  temperature  Is  too  hot.  or 
the  ass  of  a host  Insists  that  you  drink 
fi  wine  recommended  to  him  bj'  a friend 
"who  is  intimafeij’  acquainted  with  the 
butler  of  Lord  Holdcrshot-Choiomon- 
deleryday,”  or  you  are  obliged  to  sit 
next  "a  verj’  brilliant  -woman— a con- 
tributor to  t’ne  .\tlantle”— or  )ou  arc 
conscious  that  your  coat-collar  is 
crawling  up  your  neck  with  sickening  j 
obstinacy,  or  Mr.  Auger  sits  opposite 
and  tells  anecdotes  in  which  you  do 
not  figure  to  advantage. 


Cruelty  reminds  us  of  Justice  Schuch- 
man  of  New  York,  who  held  in  a late 
case  that  the  woman  suing  in  a breach 
of  promise  caae  must  prove  the  dam- 
ages she  has  sustained;  she  must  prove 
Ihat  she  is  worth  the  sum  of  money 
for  which  she  sues.  But  we  are  told 
on  excellent  authority  that  the  price  of 
a virtuous  woman  Is  far  above  rubles. 

•Wc  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  plan 
10  rob  Messrs.  Shrove,  Crump  and  Lotv. 
For  what  Is  .simpler  than  to  throw  a 
brick  through  a window  and  then  grab 
a tray  of  diamonds.  All  truly  great 
enterprises  are  simple  In  t’ne  sketch. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fall  to  see  the 
amazing  “cleverness"  of  the  police 
ofBccrs.  An  informer  told  his  storj-, 
and  It  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  It  -was 
a case  of  good  hearing — without  any 
thought  of  Old  Sleuth  or  Mr.  S.  Holmes. 


These  are  great  days  for  the  Sage 
family.  Mr.  Russell  Sage  Is  advertised 
widely  as  “conservative,"  and  Mrs. 
Sage  "cannot  discover  that  men’s  clubs 
afford  anything  but  eating  and  drink-  j 
ing."  Dear  Madam,  a club  is  used  to 
kill  time;  it  Is  also  a convenient  dump- 
ing place  for  bores  and  for  friends  and  i 
a Isltors  whom  you  do  not  wish  to  take  \ 
home  or  su'omlt  to  inspection  by  j’our 
V,  Ife. 

The  Rainy  Day  Women  In  New  York 
are  again  de’oatlng  whether  skirt- 
.■  hortage  .should  be  four  or  eight  inches, 
f’nc  woman  declares  that  If  she  is 
oliliged  to  wear  b.er  skirt  eight  inches 
Lom  the  ground  she  will  leave  the  club; 
vhereas  sensible  Mrs.  Palmer  rccog- 
1. l7.es  the  fact  that  "It  depends  alto-  ! 
gether  on  how  you  walk  and  use  your 
I'cef.”  The  discussion  ■was  ended  pre- 
i.naturely  bj'  the  favorite  amusement 
i;i  .all  clubs,  viz.:  The  election  of  offi- 
ccra.  after  which  the  choir  sang, 

’I'here  -aoie  bj*  a pedlar  whose  name  was 
Stout. 

J!e  cut  her  prtliroat.s  all  round  about. 

He  cir.  her  pettlco.sts  up  to  the  knee.e. 

V hich  made  the  old  woman  to  shiver  and 
freeze. 


Taid  down  rules  that  should  now  bo 
icommltted  to  memory  against  the 
coming  Christmas:  one  Is  that  you  can 
nearly  always  fall  buck  safely  on  some- 
thing to  eat  or  drink;  another  is  that 
jchlldren  like  presents  of  money,  "and 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  rule 
children  may  be  taken  as  meaning  any 
person  under  flve-and-twenty — Indeed 
ilf  the  amount  is  large  enough,  any 
.person  ■whatever;  thus  you  can  hardl.v 
give  j’Our  father-in-law  little  as 
half  a crown,  unless  you  have  mar- 
Iried  very  much  bdrieath  you:”  and 
another  rule  la  to  make  notes  through, 
out  the  year  of  your  friends’  tastes. 

You  may  have  seen  the  word  flan- 
jielettc.  It  is  In  tho  modern  dictionary, 
■and  you  -will  Ilnd  there  this  plea-slng 
Idcfinitlon:  "flannelette  is  not  llannel.’ 
What  is  it  then?  Do  you  say  knowing 
,ly,  "Why,  it’s  a cotton  fabric”?  On 
ihe  contrary,  It  Is  chiefly  chloride  of 
zinc.  In  Birmingham,  England,  men 
.whose  duti'  It  is  to  clear  away  snow 
were  provided  with  flannelette  coats’, 
and  the  city  Is  now  paying  the  wear- 
era’  expenses  at  the  hospital.  The 

'chloride  of  zinc  injured  the  skin  and 
left  bad  sores.  This  leads  a Londoner 
and  a lover  of  the  classics  to  swear  that 
ilhe  shirt  of  Nessus  -\v.a3  made  of 
flannelette. 


TT''  tlK'iight  he  saw  a Ranker's  Clerk 
Descending  from  a 'bus: 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  w-as 
.\  hippopotamus. 

"If  thi.s  should  stay  to  dine,"  he  said, 
"There  won’t  be  much  for  us." 


"Boiitet  de  Monvel.  the  eminent 
French  palmer,  -who  Is  now  in  New 
York,  marvels  that  American  painters 
do  not  grasp  the  picturesque  possibili- 
ties In  the  city's  ‘sky  scrapers.’  ” Mr. 
de  Monvel  Is  the  TJ47th  “eminent” 
foreigner  who  has  made  this  remark. 

It  !•  the  Invariable  ans-wer  to  “How 
do  you  like  New  York?”  Then  the  | 
word  "Tiimeresquc”  creeps  In.  j 

Fifteenth  Recital  of  the  Virgil 
Clavier  School  of  Boston. 

Miss  Adeline  W.  Raymond  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ridgway  gave  a concert 
last  night  in  Association  Hall.  The 
occa.sion  was  the  iiOth  recital  of  the 
Virgil  Clavier  School  of  this  city.  Miss ' 
Raymond  played  M.oz.art's  C major 
Sonata,  Chopin’s  Fant^slo  Impromptu 
and  pieces  by  Charminade,  Arensky, 
and  Schiitt.  Mr.  Ridgwaj’  played 
Schlltt's  , Carnival  Mignon,  Liszt’s! 

E major  polonaise,  and  pieces  by 
Chopin.  Rubinstein  and  Karganoff. 

Concerts  given  by  pupils  are  not  le- 
gitimate subjects  for  criticism,  in  most 
generous  mood  the  critic  can  in  justice 
generallj"  express  only  a hope 
for  the  future,  and  in  sterner 
mood  he  maj'  easily  do  injus- 
tice to  teacher  as  well  as  pupil. 
These  remarks  are  of  general  applica- 
tion and  not  suggested  by  the  per- 
formance of  last  evening,  w’nlch  often 
gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

.Mr.  A.  K,  Virgil  spoke  on  “Difll- 
cultie.s  in  Pianoforte  Playing  and  How- 
to Overcome  Them.”  t 

The  roc  ms  are  hushed,  the  lights  are  low, 

I .‘It  and  listen  to  the  wind; 

'J’hiit  comes  from  ont  the  dislant  iiill. 

It  i.omes  and  ero<->ns  in  an  undertone 
Of  alien  regions  vast  and  lone. 

Of  pleasures  lost  lu  a land  unknown; 

Then  Meats  away,  and  all  is  still. 

■TIs  good  to  iisten  to  the  w ind 
When  rooms  are  hushed  and  lights  are  low. 

Vhen  those  we  love  have  come  and  gone, 

’Tis  weary  to  be  left  Ijehind: 

To  miss  sweet  eyeg  wliere  late  they  slione. 
To  look  for  what  we  may  not  find. 
I.ong-clierlsh“d  lorms  that  haunt  the 
mind. 

Soft  voiees  that  were  once  too  kind; 

To  live  and  miss  them  one  by  one  I 

Is  weary  work.  TVho'el  stay  behind 
■\\  lien  those  we  love  have  come  and  gone  ? 

-\n  English  writer  examined  curiously 
last  month  the  subject  of  Christmas 
presents.  He  asked  whether  anybody 
really  enjoyed  the  gift  of  a match  box 
Ihat  looks  like  a slice  of  lemon,  or  a 
box  of  domlnoc.s  that  resembles  a 
scarlet  tomato,  or  a watch  guard  that 


.V  strange  rumor  has  reached  us. 
Men  say  that  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology  was  .seen  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  In  New  York  this  week; 
'that,  clad  irreproachably,  he  wias  sit- 
ting in  a parterre  box— chatting  affably 
during  the  waits  with  the  Tounsend 
Burdens,  the  Bayard  Cuttings,  the 
Stuyvesant  Pishes,  and  bo-wlng  grace- 
fully to  friends  in  the  grand  tier. 

TVe  do  not  understand  this.  "We  last 
saw  the  Earnest  Student  the  night  Miss 
Eustacia  picked  the  fruit  from  her 
Christmas  tree.  Just  before  we  left, 
arni-in-arm.  with  the  Froefc-Coat- 
lEdltor.  the  Earnest  Student  touched  us 
for  a dollar  and  thirty  cents.  TVe  gave 
him  a qn.arter,  and  then  had  27  cents 
with  which  to  go  through  the  awful 
days  before  the  apparition  of  the  ghost. 
■How  did  the  Earnest  Student  get  to 
'New  York? 

Mr.  Arthur  Dalrymple  Bailey  Simp- 
son is  a beautiful  name.  Our  own  taste 
leads  us  to  step  with  Dalrymple,  but 
Ills  wife  could  not  abide  him  by  any 
■name.  An  Engllshm.an,  of  course,  he 
was  described  in  court  as  ".somewhat 
violent."  And  In  what,  pray,  did  his 
violence  consist  ? "On  one  occasion  he 
broke  her  nose.  At  other  times  he 
(beat  her  with  a dog-tvhlp,  and  he  had 
also  struck  her  behind  the  ear  with  an 
umbrella,  rendering  her  unconscious 
for  two  hours.”  And  does  Mr.  Arthur 
Dalrymple  Bailey  Simpson  belong  to 
ithe  lower  classes,  or  even  the  lower- 
onlddle?  Oh— no!  He  was  a merchant 
In  the  city;  he  failed  like  a gentleman; 
and  his  -wife,  a play-actress,  has  been 
supporting  him  until  a recent  date.  The 
9:app.v  homes  of  England! 


Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  philosophizes 
finer  fainlngly  even  when  the  subject 
Is  unpromising.  He  was  obliged  to 
discuss  a song  by  Brahms,  and  how 
did  ne  acquit  himself?  "After  all,  to 
fxpre.ss  the  sense  of  your  own  inade- 
• iiiacj’  In  a complete  manner  Is  to  have 
done  one  thing  greatly.” 

The  .sins  of  the  fathers  are  sometimes  vis- 
lied  upon  the  children  by  hereditary  nlght- 
jiiares.  Indeed,  family  dreams  are  commoner 
par  than  family  ghosts.  If  dream  records 
vere  kept  I believe  they  would  often  bo  found 
to  run  through  many  generations,  and  to 
1'  rm  a subject  of  absorbing  Interest. 

Will  someone  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
ITinccss  who  was  once  a cook  in  Lon- 
don and  famous  for  her  curries?  If  she 
Is  alive,  we  should  also  like  her  address,. 


There  was  a sad  accident  the  other 
<la3’  in  Paris.  A building  In  process  of 
lonslructlon  fell,  and  workmen  were 
killed.  -V  survivor  moralized  as  follows: 
"Virtue  has  been  poorl.v  rewarded. 
We  were  loitering  in  the  wineshop,  and 
-•i;  3 o’clock  promptly  should  have  re- 
turned to  the  •workshop.  But  instead 
we  decided  to  take  another  glass,  and 
K’ontimied  to  talk  politics,  despite  the 
eteam  whistle  calling  us  to  work.  The 
miust  industrious,  the  most  temperate, 
(the  least  lazy,  had  already  left  the 
wineshop  and  gone  to  work.  The>-  got 
killed  or  hurt.  The  sluggards  remained 
land  were  saved.” 


We  can  now  forgive  our  old  friend 
■Mr.  TVilliam  L.  Alden  much.  He  rushes 
gallantly  to  the  defence  of  Dr.  William 
iMaglnns  who  was  described  lately  In 
n.ondon  by  some  j'oung  man  filled  Mith 
Eweitness  and  light  as  “an  ignorant 
camp  follower  of  llteraturo;'’  That 
Ijtlaginn  should  need  a defence  today  Is 


.and  brilliance  of  natural  gifts. 

W’bere's  Castle  Cnramet? 

Down  the  liongest  Lane; 

That  t»  wh'^re  1 want  to  dwell. 

Where  I mean  to  reign. 

By  the  Currant  Winy  Lake 
Hise  Ita  towers  in  state. 

Almond  Kook  and  Wedding  Cake, 
Roofed  with  Chocolatel 
Built  for  me  so  long  agu 
By  a fairy  spell — 

That‘r  the  house  you’d  like  to  know. 
Cattle  Caramel  I 

STMPHONy  NIGH'I', 


(Inns  reiuiSTlIf  the  mu.<»lc  cf 

Lnihms  rominrls*  him  of  a ft-ipsy  danc- 
ing in  a strait-laced  corset.  Yes. 
Hranrns  was  a great  master — of  synco- 
pation. What  wi‘’,ilrl  he  havo  done 
wirho'jt  i-t?  JVlr.  Gorif'ke's  orchestra-' 
tion  lent  interest  to  what  was  other- 
wise CMiemely  dreary, 

Philip  Hale.. 


Christian  Sinding’s  Symphony  in 
, D Minor  Performed  for  the  First 
Time  in  Boston  — Miss  Oliva 
I Mead.  Violinist, 

The  program  of  the  IKh  Svmphony 
concert,  .Mr,  Gericke,  conductor  was 
as  follows: 

Overture  t-i  ‘Jfter  Freischiit/,”  ...  Weber 
tunuertu  f.-r  Violin.  N'o.  5 in  A min’.r.;'. 

Vieuxtempy  I 
Miss  Olive  Mead.  ' 

A\altzes.  op.  30 Br'ihms  ' 

Symphony  V,,  i,  ]„  „ si.idlng 

trirst  time  Jr.  Iloston,) 

The  profitram-book  stated  that  Sin- 
ding  ,s  symphony  was  "first  brought  out 
at  Kroir,s  in  Berlin  by  tiie  Itoyal  Or- 
chestra, under  Felix  AVeingiirtner's  di- 
rection, on  Oct.  K,  189.).” 

No  doubt  the  compiler  referred  solely 
io  the  first  performance  in  Berlin,  or 
possibly  Oc.^-many;  for  the  sympliony 
was  played  before  that  date.  It  was 
performed  in  Christiania,  in  .Vpril,  1890. 
in  Chicago,  Dec.  9,  1893.  under  Tlieodorc 
Thom.as’s  direction;  and  .Air.  Seidl  pro- 
duced it  in  New  York  at  a Plnlinirmor.ic 
concert  Feb.  10,  1894. 

Suidirg’s  name  is  not  unknown  to 
the  concert-goers  of  tliis  city.  His  piano 
quartet  wa.s  performed  here  late  in  1891 
a t a Kneisel  concert,  with  Busoni  as  the 
plani.'-t.  Busoni  had  played  the  piano 
part  in  T.eipzig  in  1SS7,  wlien  tile  work 
provoked  discussion,  strife,  and  — what 
is  wor.se — pamphlets.  Then  Simling's 
piano  trio  has  been  played  iiere.  His 
latest  work  of  largr,  dimensions  is  a 
violin  concerto  which  is  even  now  ad- 
vertised in  German  music  papers. 

This  symphony  is  a forbidding  work; 
not  one  that  will  be  popular  until  the 
taste  of  the  jjublic  Is  educated  up  to 
full  .appreciation  ot  the  austere,  the 
grim,  1 may  say  the  ugly.  There  i.s  not 
one  "pretty”  strain  In  any  movement; 
tnere  is  not  a simply  .sensuou.s  sugge.s- 
tion.  We  hear  much  today  of  the  reign  I 
of  pessimism  in  music;  but  (his  pessi-  j 
ra-sm  generally  takes  a neurotic  and  I 
n9t  displeasing  form.  The  nerves  of  ' 
.Sinding  are  in  liealthy,  normal  condi-  I 
non.  He  can  stand  the.  wildest  sound.-  I 
of  orche.stral  shock  and  fury,  and  lie  i.s 
nappiest  when  he  is  disagreeing  must- 
cally  with  tu’ede.cessor.s,  colleagues  and 
audience,  uut  he  is  not  a bit  ot  a ! 
poseur.  Here  is  honest  music,  if  there  ' 
be  such  a thing.  The  man  is  terribly 
m earnest.  He  is  of  an  artistic  race- 
one  brotimr  is  ,a  distinguished  sculptor 
and  another  is  a painter  ot  repute;  and 
I hav-e  read  somewhere  that  Christian 
has  decided  views  on  economics  ami 
politics  leaning  heavily  toward  Social- 
ism. However  this  may  be,  his  is  a 
strong  individuality.  He  has  studied 
uagner  and  who  of  this  generation 
ho  talks  confidently 
I with  his  own  voice.;  he  talks  loudly 
f hud  he  13  given  to  screaming 
#1  Iho  first  movement  and  the  third  fieem 
/ho  me  tlic  strongest.  The  first  move- 
ment is  most  impres.'ive  in  its  stern 
i-nyielding.  pitiless  rush.  There  Is  the 
tcchnio  of  th-  prize  fighlcr.  The  blows 
strike  irre.sistiuly.  and  there  is  little 
time  tor  breathing.  't'hs  coninoser 
Knocks  you  down  at  the  very  start  with 
hiS  first  th-me;  he  i.s  merciless  through- 
out. And  he  is  original  in  his  attack, 
jilnougli  .0  ma.sTer  of  all  the  traditions 
a, id  formulas.  The  second  movement  is 
omore,  with  the  color  that  we  have 
loareiid  to  associate  with  Norwegian 
niisic  and  scenery.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  themes  of  thi.s  An- 
dante or  :he  following  sclierzo  are  su®-- 
gested  by  folk-song  or  taken  frankW 
irom  popular  melodies;  but  I am  in- 
lined  to  think  they  are  of  Sinding’s 
own  invention.  Again,  there  in  fury 
again  there  is  sour  di.sdain.  There  is 
little  contemplation:  there  is  little  con- 
trast. The  scherzo  is  by  no  means  gay 
Tiiere  is  not  even  the  reckless  irony  or 
the  coarse  jolliiy  of  the  Beethoven  of 
ihe  scherzos.  And  again  there  is  felt 
the  lack  of  contrast.  The  finale  falls 
lielow  the  level  of  the  other  move- 
ments in  construction  as  well  as  iii- 
\ on  tion.  It  Is  like  a huddled  collection 
0;  fragments  of  defiance. 

All  ill  .911,  a striking  work.  It  does 
not  woo  yon;  it  does  not  appeal  to  you; 
but  it  is  the  forcible  expression  of 
strong  conviction,  and  it  commands  re- 
spect, yes,  admiration. 


To  some  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  Ellis  Opera  Company, 
dvhicli  will  begin  a season  of  three 
week.-,  Jan.  2-I  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
will  bo  the  appearance  ' of  Melba  as 
Mlmi  in  Puccini’s  "Da  BohJme,"  and 
the  impel .sonations  of  Milka  Ternina. 

I shall  speak  later  of  Puccini's  opera. 
Today  let  us  consider  the  career  of  Ter- 
nina. 

Milka  Ternina,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  singers  now  living,  was  born 
in  181)3  at  Vezisce,  Croatia.  Her  tender 
years  were  passed  in  Agram,  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  for  her  father  died 
when  she  wa.s  six  years  old.  When 
\she  was  18  she  went  to  Y'ienna  to  be- 
come a pupil  of  the  Conservatory. 

Although  her  people  were  musical  she 
was  the  first  of  them  to  look  forward  to 
the  life  of  a public  singer.  She  her- 
self once  -wrote:  "When  I w-as  at- 
tending the  High  School  at  Agram, 


Tlie  other  numbers  of  (he  program  do 
1 ot  call  for  extended  comment.  We 
liave  the  "Frelschutz"  and 

"Duryanthe  overtures  this  season  and 
nc^v/  we  may  look  joyfully  toward  the 
™tiy  bo  followed  by 
the  "Consecration  of  the  House"  over- 
ture or  possibly  the  "King  Sfephen  ” 
Miss  Mead  played  most  respectably 
the  enneerfo  in  A minor  by  Vieuxtemni 
Her  tone  has  gained  in^^breadtli  and 
slie  show.4  .an  aplomb  that  older  violin- 
ists may  well  envy. 

T-VVO  nr  three  of  (ho  wailzes  wr'tteu 
by  Brahm.s  for  the  piano  for  four 
hands  In  1867  have  some  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  others  recall  Sar  Pefl- 


f the  opportunity  wap  given  me  to  study 
music  and  ’ the  languages  at  home, 
and  I learned  French  and  Italian  and 
a little  German.  I began  to  study  the 
piano  when  I was  about  ten  years  old. 
and  two  years  later  I took  my  first 
singing  lesson  from  Miss  Ida  WiWit 
berger.  She  is  the  one  that  awakened 
in  me  a love  for  music  and  showed 
me  the  beauties  of  song.  Should  I over 
reach  the  heights  which  were  thus 
enticingly  show’n  me?  At  that  time 
there  was  no  thought  of  my  going  on 
Ihe  stage;. but  the  same  question  comes 
|j  me  now." 

Encouraged  by  Prof.  Giinsbacher, 
who  declared  that  success  would  follow 
hei^ endeavor,  she  studied  under  him  at 
the  Vienna  Conservatory  three  years. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  Leipzig,  June,  1883,  as  Eliza- 
beth, Her  second  appearance  in  that 
cii.v  wa.s  as  Elsa.  From  Leipzig,  where' 
she  was  unhappy  for  a year,  she  went  i 
to  Graz,  where  she  remained  Iv.’o  I 
3'ears,  singing  the  soprano  parts  of  the  ■ 
reperlory,  with  the  exception  of  the’j 
colorature  parts.  She  w-as  at  Bremen  | 
Ihe  season  of  ’86-’87,  taking  the  place 
of  the  late  Katherine  Klafsky.  q’hcro 
she  staj'ed  four  years,  and  she  added 
to  her  repertory  the  parts  of  Briinhilde 
and  Isolde.  When  she  appeared  as 
Brunhilde,  Anton  Sc-idl  was  the  con- 
ductor. In  1890  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Munich,  and  she  , 
made  thefe  her  appearance  as  Isolde, 
June  12.  She  is  still  a member  cf  the 
Munich  company,  although  offers  , 
w hich  have  been  regarded  as  extrava- 
gant in  Germany  have  been  made  her 
b.v  other  managers.  She  is  Court  singer, 
and  she  has  received  medals  and  other 
honors. 

She  has  been  guesf  In  many  cities, 
where  she  has  sung  in  opera  or  in  con- 
cert. Thus  in  May,  1894,  she  w’as  at 
the  Niederrheinische  Festival  at  Alx- 
la-Chapelle;  she  appeared  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  October  24,  1895; 
she  sang  with  great  success  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  in  London  at  a Wagner  concert, 
conducted  by  Hermann  Levi,  April  25,  ' 
1895.  She  came  to  the  United  States  j 
early  in  1896,  and  made  her  first  ap-  - 
pearance  in  this  country  in  Boston, 
February  4,  1896,  as  Briinnhilde  in  “Die  , 
Walkiire.”  At  Covent  Garden  last  sea- 
son she  was  crowned  w’ith  laurel  for  I 
her  impersonations  of  Lenore,  Isolde,  ^ 
Seiglinde,  and  Briinnhilde.  j 

Her  career  has  been  neither  uncom- 
mon nor  sensationally  romantic.  As 
she  herself  once  said:  “I  regret  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  of  anj-  extraordinary 
experiences  which  I have  had  during 
my  life.  1 have  had  no  adventures, 
and  my  imagination  is  not  fertile 
enough  to  invent  any.”  A tali,  com- 
manding w’oraan  of  nobly  developed  fig- 
ure, of  frank,  mobi'e  face,  in  which 
color  comes  and  goes,  w-ith  dark,  wavy, 
imparted  hair,  of  peculiar  fascination  in 
manner,  w’ilh  a freedom  tliat  is  neither 
arrogance  nor  affectation,  with  a haunt- 
ing voice  in  speech  as  w-ell  as  in  song— 
.«uch  was  Milka  Ternina  in  1896.  There 
have  been  many  Briinnhildes  in  this 
country  since  Pappehheim  sang  the  part 
twenty  odd  j'ears  ago,  but  I remember 
no  singer  that  approached  Ternina  in  , 
"Die  Walkiire."  Her  voice  is  a firmly  I 
controlled  organ  of  liberal  compass, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  of  singularly  | 
agreeable,  sympathetic  quality.  It  is  j 
not  a powerful  voice  in  the  German 
sense;  yet  it  makes  its  W'ay  irresistibly,' 
indisputably  through  an  orchestral 
storm.  The  extreme  upper  tones  may 
be  occasionally  a little  hard,  but  the 
working  part  of  the  voice  is  w-arm,  and 
it  exerts  a peculiar  spell;  and  in  this 
voice  there  are  low  tones  admirably 
used  that  are  more  than  authoritative; 
they  haunt. 


Ternina  is  one  of  th»:  vc*ry  few"sing- 
ers  in  Germany  Uiat  .ling  anti  do  not  re- 
ly W’hoIIy  on  a curious  species  of  de- 
clamation more  or  less  untuneful.  T'hls 
declamation  might  be  mistaken  some- 
times for  singing,  were  it  not,  after  all, 
mere  baw-Iing.  What  do  I mean  liere 
bj  bawling?  Let  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn 
explain;  "Bawling  is.  perhaps,  a vague 
word;  but  the  peculiarly  German  metU- 

ij  od  of  bawling  consists  in  starting  a 
I note  somewhere  dow-n  in  tlie  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  vocal  chord.=,  and  then, 
by  degrees,  in  mounting  from  this  ba- 
sis up  to  the  note  at  the  expense  ot  an 
enormous  volume  of  sound,  and  flnallj- 
in  clinging  to  two  end.s  of  the  sound,  as 
it  w-ere,  w’liile  all  the  middle  portion 
echoes  like  a noise  set  up  in  some  le- 
soiiaut  cavern.  The  odd  thing  about  it 
Ij  is  that  this  method  of  singing  seems  to 
'I  have  the  most  fatal  fascination  for  so 
I inan.v  Germans."  But  Ternina,  who 
I know’s  the  value  of  declamation  when 
I the  occasion  demands,  is  mistress  of 
bel  canto  as  w’ell  as  dramatic  diction. 
It  IS  not  necessary  here  to  play  the  ped- 
agogue .and  draw’  up  an  inventory  of  , 
her  vocal  qualities  and  characteristics; 
to  dw’eli  upon  sureness  of  attack,  com- 
i mand  and  balancing  of  the  phrase  due 
to  skillful  employment  of  the  breath, 
exquisite  finish  of  phrasing,  ability  to 
color  a tone  for  dramatic  purpose,  beau- 
ty of  legato,  graceful  treatment  of  or- 
nament.®. Ternina  answ’ers  all  tests. 
She  i.s  at  home  on  the  Italian  or  the 
French  stage,  and,  indeed,  she  insists 
j in  tier  contract  with  the  Munich  man- 
I agement  that  she  shall  be  heard  in 
I operas  by  Mozart.  Weber,  Verdi  and 
I others,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  music-dramas 
cf  Wagner;  for  she  is  catholic  in  taste, 

I and  she  kfldw’s  that  to  remain  mistress 
cf  bel  canto  she  mu.st  sing — and  not 
larel.v— in  operas  that  imperatively  de- 
mand sustained  and  flowing  song. 

Briinnhilde  in  “Die  Walkiire”  is  too 
often  a mere  Amazon,  or  a virago,  with 
a spear  and  sex-crushing  breastplate; 
but  the  Briinnhilde  that  announces 
death  to  Siegmund  and  consoles  Sieg- 
linde  is  neither  a woman  that  avows 
the  deliciousnees  of  her  sex.  nor  the 
.sublimely  heroic  victim  of  suffering, 
treacherj-  and  despair.  She  is  the  be- 
loved daughter  of  Wotan;  according  to 
Ternina,  a blithesome,  innocent  mai-  i 
den,  w’Ondering  why  Fricka  torments  I 
Wotan.  Her  emotional  sensitiveness  is  , 
first  aroused  by  the. knowledge  of  Sieg-  j 
Unde's  fate,  for  death,  w’hich  she  an-' 
nounces  to  Siegmund,  has  long  been  ] 
familiar  to  her,  and  is,  indeed,  com-  \ 
ir.on.  And  yet  how’  Impressive  is  Ter-  ' 
nina’s  unimpassioned  appearance  in  the 
.scene  W’ith  Siegmund  by  ita  verj'  sub- 
dued impassive  Intensitj',  paradoxical 
as  this  phrase  may  seem.  Throughout 
the  drama  are  passages  of  cunning  de- 
tail, most  delicious  nuances  of  expres- 
sion; yet  the  conception  as  a whole  Is 
broadly  planned,  and  detail  is  never  al- 
lowed to  mar  the  broad,  spontaneous 
effect.  Through  the  third  act  there  is 
' a superb  crescendo  of  dramatic  power, 

I and  at  the  very  end  Briinnhilde  is  a 
heroine. 

In  "Sieg.''rled"  her  impersonation  of 
Briinnhilde  is  equally  beautiful  and  ef- 
fective. The  transition  from  maiden- 
hood to  womanhood  is  characterized  b>' 
the  most  w’inning  simpUcitj’,  W’hich  is 
the  art  of  arts.  The  French  make  a dis- 
tinction between  simplicity  and  sim- 
plesse.  The  latter  terra  suggests  art- 
ful simplicity  that  is  deliberate,  if  it 
! is  not  out  and  out  affectation.  The  per- 
; suading  force  of  Ternina  is  simplicity. 

! The  enchanting  individuality  of  Ter- 
I iiina  vivifies  her  impersonations  with- 
‘ out  any  distracting  self-assertion, 
j Briinnhilde  in  "Die  Walkiire, " Briinn- 
hilds  in  “Siegfried,"  Elizabeth  in 
, “Tannhauser"  are  not  merely  three 
appearances  of  Ternina  in  different 
situations;  the  three  W’omen  are  three 
distinct  individualities,  and  yet  the  fra- 
grant charm  of  the  woman  beautifies 
the  atmosphere  of  each  character.  Ter- 
nina 'impersonates.  How  maidenly’  is 
Elizabeth  s meeting  Tannhauser.  How 
pow'erful,  and  yet  w’ithout  show  of  vio- 
lence or  hysteria,  her  action  after  the 
revelation  of  Tannhiiuser’s  sin.  Or  w’ho 
has  forgotten  the  heart-broken  virgin 
kneeling  before  the  Madonna,  or  the 
ineffable  purity  of  the  prayer  in  which 
there  is  no  taint  of  earthly  recollection 
or  longing? 

Alas,  T have  not  seen  and  heard  Ter- 
nina a.®  Isolde  or  Fidelio,  and  probably  | 
I therefore  do  not  know  her  'in  her  full 
splendor.  But  I am  sure  that  her  Isolde 
answers  the  ideal  drawn  by  Mr.  George  1 
Moore  in  "Evelyn  Innes.”  I do  not  i 
I think  her  impersonation  is  "very  j 
I sw’eeping,  triumphant,  and  loud,  a fine  ] 
braying  of  trumpets  from  the  rise  to 
(he  fall  of  the  curtain."  I do  not  think 
her  Isolde  a "hurricane,  a sort  of  aval- 
anche, and  the  woman  was  lost  in  the 
sterm.”  I believe  firmly  that,  like 
Evelyn,  Ternina  does  not  miss  "the 
magic  of  the  woman  who,  personal  to 
our  flesh  and  dream,  breaks  upon  our 
life  like  the  spring.” 

As  a play  actress  Ternina  delights 
j’ou  continually  by  facial  expression, 
pose,  and  gesture.  She  know.s  that 


You  do  not  find  her  walking  about  ilk,  I 
unto  certain  boisterously  announced  I 
German  singers  who  have  visited  us  I 
her  arms  raised  and  posed  above  her  I 
head,  in  the  conventional  statuesque  at 
titude  designed  for  the  decoration  of 
beer  garden.®."  As  one  critic  has  finely 
said,  “She  is  a human  singer  with  real 
and  even  remarkable  brain  power,  who 

understands  that  Wagner  has  not  the 
smallest  desire  that  she  should  address 
his  music  to  the  audience  from  the 
footlights  with  every  possible  achieve- 
i ment  flung  before  one  as  a pure  vocal 
, exercise,  but  who  know.s  that  he  wrote 
his  dramas  to  be  acted  as  compositions 
i separate  and  secluded  witiiin  their  own 
circle,  and  meant  by  no  blatant  or 
daringly  appealing  convention  to  clamor 
I for  popular  applaii.se.  In  gesture,  in 
her  walk,  in  her  geiK-ral  action  she  ha.«! 
a liberal  progress  tinged  with  the 
flames  of  an  intellectually  realized 
! emotion.” 

Never  angular,  never  a prey  ‘to  hys- 
teria. never  setting  applau.se  traps,  free 
from  all  petty  affectations  and  trick.s 
not  disdained  by  many  opera  singers  of 
great  repute,  Milka  Ternina  is  one  of 
the  mdst  intelligent,  thoroughly  artistic, 
sympathetic  sopranos  now'  upon  the 
stage,  and  in  the  music  dramas  of  Wag- 
^ ner  it  w'ould  be  hard  to  find  her  equal. 
Her  private  life  does  not  concern  us. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  simple, 
honest  and  studiou.s.  In  conversation 
With  her  you  admire  the  nobility  of  her 
purpose  and  the  sw'eetness  of  her  char- 
acter. Generous  in  appreciation  of 
others,  she  re.spects  her  colleagues,  her- 
self and  her  art.  And  even  if  she  had 
not  reached  the  commanding  position 
that  she  deservedly  holds,  even  if  she 
w'ere  still  struggling,  you  are  sure  that 
she  could  say  with  Browning’s  Pictor 
Igmotus: 

“At  least  no  merr'hant  traffics  in  my  heart.“j 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
Monday— Mr.  Weldon  Hunt  will  give  a .^ong 
recital  at  the  Tuilerios  at  3 P.  M. 

Miss  Gertrude  Capen  and  her  pupils,  as- 
si.«*ted  by  Miss  Mathilde  Riidiger  will  give  an 
cntertainmeiu,  “Wagner  and  His  Wonder 
Tales.”  in  Steinert  Hall  at  8 P.  M. 

Tuesday— Mr.  Plunket  Greene  will  give  a 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  at  3 P.  M.  He  will 
sing  old  rtench  and  Irish  songs,  also  songs 
by  Schubert.  Grieg,  Brahms,  Maud  White 
and  (r'harles  Wood's  setting  of  U’ai- 
man's  “Kthiopia  Saluting  the  Colors. “ Mr. 
Victor  Harris  will  bo  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Louise  E.  Trowbridge,  pianist,  as- 
si.'-ted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Edmands,  contralto, 
will  give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  at  8 P.  M. 
She  will  play  d'Albert’s  Suite  No.  1.  Bach’s 
prelude  and  fugue  in  C sharp  major,  rhopin’.s 
scherzo  in  B minor  and  nocturne  in  I)  flat 
major,  and  pieces  by  Raff,  Heller,  Chami- 
nade.  Miss  Edmands  will  sing  songs  by 
Brahms,  Delibe.s,  Chadwick,  Little,  Mrs. 
Beach. 

Wednesday— Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  as- 
sisted by  Mr,  Foote,  will  give  a conceit  in 
Chickering  Hall  at  3.30  P.  M.  She  will  slog 
Quatrain,  from  the  Rub^iy^t  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam by  Foote,  and  songs  by  Schubert. 
Schumann,  Grieg,  Brahm.s,  Chretien.  Hahn. 
Godard,  Burmeister.  Carmichael.  Chadwick. 
Foote.  Mr.  Foote  will  play  piano  pieces 
by  Handel,  Brahms,  Schiitt.  and  M s.  Beach. 

Thursday — A concert  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Jessie  Davis,  piani.'it,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Cedman. 
violinst,  in  Steinert  Hall  at  3 P.  M.  The  i.ro- 
; gram  will  include  Bach’s  sonata  No.  5,  for 
I piano  and  violin.  Grieg's  semata  in  G minor 
fur  piano  and  violin,  the  lento  from  Lalu’s 
I “Russian  Concerto”  (first  time  in  Boston), 
j Wkmiaw.=ki’s  polonaise  in  D,  and  piano  j 
pieces  by  Arensky,  Stavenhagen  and  Mosz-  ' 
kowskl.  j 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  will  give  the  second 
of  his  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall  at  8 P.  M. 
He  W'ill  sing  several  “traditional  airs”  and  i 
songs  by  Brahms,  Dvor^ik.  Caroline  Maud.' 
and  Stanfoni. 

Friday— Public  reh.earsal  rf  the  Brstoa  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Music  HaJJ  at  ;1.30  P.  M. 
The  program  will  includ*^:  "Mozart's  sym- 
phony in  D major  (The  Parisian);  Henselfs 
concerto  for  piano  fEmil  Sauer,  pianist):  one 
movement  from  Converse’s  symphony  ifiist 
time  in  America);  and  the  overture  to  “'nie 
Flying  Dutchn.an.” 

Song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  by  Miss  Gem 
Brker.  soprano,  assisted  by  Mr.  Timoth#e 
Adamowski,  violinist,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Turner, 
baritone. 

Saturday— Concert  of  the  Bo,- 1 on  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Music  Hall  at  8 P.  M.  Program 
as  at  Friday  reheanal. 

* ♦ 

Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici,  pianist,  will 
give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Feb.  1. 

I cut  this  from  an  Engli.^h  newspaper: 
‘‘The  violin  that  is  used  by  the  cele- 
brated volinist,  Pablo  Sarasate,  is  the 
property  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
and  has  been  lent  to  the  musician  for 
his  entire  life.  The  instrument,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  Stradivarius  in  the 
world,  is  said  to  be  worth  £30.000.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  wrote  thus,  Dec.  20,  of 
Vidal’s  new  opera: 

It  is  seldom  that  a chronicler  of 
theatrical  events  has  an  opportunity  of 
ixgistering  the  advent  of  a work  of 
art  which  has  every  claim  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  dilettante  and  the 
specialist  alike,  Paul  Vidal's  La  Bur- 
gonde,  a lyric  drama,  has  just  been 
produced  at  the  Opera  House  amidst  , 
unmistakable  signs  of  success.  The 
composer,  well  known  to  your  readers 
from  a previous  score,  “Guernica,”  and 
much  other  beautiful  work,  occupies  a 
very  unique  position  among  young 
lyric  France,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  great  natural  gifts,  but  as  a splen- 
did chef  d’orchestre,  a man  of  letters,  , 
and  the  only  composer  besides  Bruneau 
who  knows  how  to  remain  a Frenchman  I 
in  his  mv^ic.  Thus  the  score  of  “La  j 
Burgonde”  bears  patent  traces  on  every  ; 
page  of  science,  reflection,  and  erudi-  | 
tion,  combined  with  inspired  grace  ai'.  1 i 


4^  ^ W'stinctloti,  be  n-lfi 

er^nlp,?  i R^Proseiitative  themes 
■fioh  "O'  ‘'Pita- 

Ml,  famous  prototype,  but  to 

a sltu’?Hnn’'«‘^’  P’aat'ciiy  of  effect 

Thp  character  of  the  drama. 

(ir?5i  PP’P*^*f‘ations  of  sonorities  are  en- 

Vnea^nf  nf  whole 

hrf^.Mr  il^  9/.  orchestra,  though 

pe%\“on'al.'‘^'  absolutely 

I5urgor.de.-  is  a line- 
to  n^nel  VhJ’  calculated 

h?s  composer  at  the  head  of 

slhi«.°,  f ••■’caace.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  details  after  one  hearing 
PPPSiderable  work,  especially  when; 
the  production  lakes  place  under  the 
“ P'“  night;  for  that 
is  H hat  tiie  dress  rehear.'-al  of  - f.a  Bur-  ' 
gonde  amounts  to.  the  spectacle  be- 
am **'-®  'Panagement  in 

a t^tatiie  to  the, 
Jlatc  M.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the 
'Opera  House.  But  I may  single  ouW 
a lovely  ballad  in  the  second  act  ihe 
whole  of  the  love  mu.sic  in  the  third, 
and  the  prelude  to  th“  fourth,  as  pass-1 
ages  of  rare  musical  value.  The  libret- 
ti.-.ts  AIM.  Bmile  Bergerat  and  C.  de 
Sainte  Ctoix,  have  gone  for  tlieir  storv 
if  my  memory  does  not  fail,  to  a tentli 
centun-  poem.  -Valtharius.-  by  one 
Cfeiald,  menk  in  the  monastery  of  I<",eu- 
ry-sur-Boirc  ,vhlch  sings  of'  Hilda,  a 
hostage  of  .\ttila.  and  of  the  love  she 
.inspired  in  the  great  conqueror  and  I 
two  other  hostages.  Gauthier  d’.\quit-  ! 
alee  and  Hagen  of  Worms.  It  Is  the 
return  to  the  historical  drama,  a «el- 
eome  banquet  midst  too  much  symbol- 
Isin. 

• 

• By  a singular  mistake  the  name  of 


I our  valued  contributor,  Air.  Thomas  P. 
Currier,  was  signed  to  the  review  of  Mr. 
.Max  Heinrich's  concert,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  Jan.  5.  The  said  review 
was  not  written  by  Air.  Currier. 

Mr.  Gaetano  Rapisarda  will  moke  a 
first  apeparance  as  a mandolinlst  in  , 
Steinert  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  the  | 
19th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  ' 
Keefe,  guitarist,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wal- 
ter. baritone. 

I have  been  a.-<ked  to  publish  this 
statement:  Any  singers  who  wish  to 

joni  tile  Aiilion  Musical  Society,  George 
F.  Crafts,  Director,  are  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  rehearsal  Wednesday  evening 
at  7.43  at  the  house  of  I.  E.  Spafford, 
Elliot  Street  and  Rockview  Road. 

Alaster  Darwin  Wood  will  give  a free 
organ  recital  in  the  Berkeley  Temple 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  10,  at  3 o’clock. 

. • . 

I was  at  the  Aletropolitan  Opera 
Hou.se.  Xcw  York,  last  Wednesda.v 
night  when  Suzanne  Adams,  now  Airs. 
Deo  Stern,  made  her  first  appearance 


in  that  cit.v.  The  opera  was  "Romeo 
] and  Juliet,"  and  tlie  cast  was  as  fol- 
I'  low.s;  ! 

I .Tuliet Suzanne  Aiiam.e  i 

I sttphano Mrs.  DJella  | 

I'rere  I-aurent Ed  de  Reszke  . 

' Eapulet Plancfrfi  I 

Jean  de  Iteszke 

Tybalt lacQues  Itars 

I Mercutio Dutrlche 


AIancin?lli  conducted. 

There  was  a fair-sized  audience.  Of 
course  "fair-sized"  is  a comparative 
term  when  used  in  connection  wil'a  the 
Aletropolitan  Opera  House.  Alonday 
night,  when  "Don  Giovanni"  was  given 
with  Alaurel  as  the  hero  and  Lehmann,  ' 
Erinie.s,  Sembrich.  Salignac.  Carbone,  | 
Ed.  de  Reszke  were  al.so  in  the  cast,  the  \ 
au.'iience  ^jiiwded  the  great  hall.  | 
Wednesday  flight,  the  upper  galleries  | 
Wi-re  not  well  filled,  Tite  audietice,  j 
however,  was  frieniily  at  the  start,  ! 
more  and  more  applausive,  and  at  times  i 
I etii  husia.stic. 

, Aliss  Ad-tms  followed  Alelba  and  Sem- 
brii'h  as  Juliet  this  season,  and  there 
was  reasonable  excuse  on  her  part  tor 
^.€rvou.siie.s.s.  As  a rule,  she  seemed  to 
have  her  voice  under  control,  and  ner- 
vousiK-ss  was.  apparent  only  in  a few 
instances,  when  she  fell  below  the  true 
pitch. 

Her  face  in  profile  displays  a too 
1 prominent  lower  jaw,  but  when  she  turns  1 
' fully  toward  .vou,  her  eyes  cause  yoti  I 
to  forget  any  possible  irregularity  of  1 
feature.  She  is  more  attractive  in  j 
song  than  in  repose.  Her  smile  is  not 
a grimace,  and  her  face, Is  naturally 
mobile  and  expressive.  Sne  Is  tall  and  I 
her  ligui.-  is  girlish.  There  was  at  I 
llr.st  the  angularity  of  pose  and  ges-  I 
lure  that  betrayed  her  nationality.  It  ! 
is  li;ird  for  a N'ew  England  woman  to  i 
be  free  frem  self-consciousness  on  the  ' 
stage  The  Latin  of  sixteen  knows 
naturally  that  wliich  the  Xew  England- 
er of  thirty  has  acquired  inperfectly 
and  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 

Aliss  Adams  has,  however,  the  author- 
il.v  of  youth.  Her  coloring,  her  figure, 
and  her  face  all  contributed  largely  to 
I the  success  of  her  impersonation.  For 
once  you  saw  a Juliet  that  was  not  re- 
trospectively girlish. 

Her  voice  is  a clear,  agreeable  soprano 
of  li'ocrul  compass.  It  is  not  full,  it  is- 
not  lieavy  with  color:  but  it  makes  its 
way  easily,  and  it  has  an  unmistakable 
I indlvidiiality.  .She  sings  with  case;  ■ 

I her  phrases  are  skilfully  t-alanced.  and  | 

; you  observe  at  once  that  she  has  been  ' 

; well  trained. 

I Her  entrance  convinced  the  audience 
I that  there  would  be  at  least  no  failure, 
j for  the  opening  phrases  were  delivered 
I with  the  aplomb  of  the  experienced  * 

I singer.  The  waltz  was  re-demanded,  i 


and  In  the  scene  wheh  the  name  of 
her  sudden  lover  is  disclosed,  she  ■ 
showed  something  more  than  Ihe  mem-  j 
ory  of  conventional  instruction.  Yet  i 
every  now  and  then  you  wished  that  [ 
her  arms  would  hang  more  at  gase,  and  j 
you  leaked  at  her  critically,  as  though  I 
you  were  complaining  to  the  tailor  || 
about  the  cut  of  coat  sleeves.  In  the 
acts  that  follow,  you  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  her  voice  than  her  figure. 

Tho  only  serious  disappointment  was  - 
in  the  marriage  scene,  in  which  she  was  1 
overpowered  by  tW  de  Reszkes.  But 
in  the  love  duets,  the  balcony  and  the 
chamber  scenes,  her  voice  blended  ad- 
mirably with  that  of  Romeo,  and  there 
v.'as  an  individuality  of  expression  that 
was  fresh  and  deliglitful.  In  tragic  mo- 
ments. while  there  was  no  overwhelm- 
ing passion,  there  was  genuine  emo-  ' 
tton. 

5t  seemed  to  me  after  this  one  per- 
formance that  Aliss  Adams  has  Just 
claims  for  recognllion.  not  because  sht- 
!s  an  -American,  but  because  she  is  a 
well-trained  singer  who  gii’es  promise  j 
as  well  as  present  pleasure.  I 

Jean  de  Reszke  gave  an  unusually  fine  ' 
performance.  Brother  Edouard  was 
evidently  in  poor  condition.  Miss  Djella  i 
!s  chielly  interesting  from  an  anatoml-  ' 
cal  point  of  view.  Plancon  sang  most 
mellifiuously  and  Dufriche  was  a ' 
wretched  Mercutio.  ' 

There  were  many  recalls,  and  what- 
ever the  critics  said  the  next  day  in 
the  newspapers.  Miss  Adams  made  a 
successful  first  appearance  so  far  as  liie 
audience  was  concerned. 

rhUip  Hale. 

UK.WTVS  CHILDREN. 

Beauty  bere  unto  Dreams  last  night 
Three  fair  .■bddren.  wonderful,  white; 

Terror.  Wonder,  and  tVorld's  Delight. 

Monder's  eyes  were  gray  as  Hie  sea. 

And  a miner  was  where  her  heart  should  be.  ; 

Plait  upon  plait  of  brown  her  hair 
Hung,  and  .shadowed  her  bosom  bare. 
Darkened  her  eyes  and  her  forehead  fair. 

Morning  sunshine  and  dusk  of  night. 

Bramble  scarlet  and  blossom  wliite. 

Bright  and  shadowy  was  avorl.l'.s  Delight. 

He-  hair  was  black  as  a bird's  smooth  wing, 
Her  moutii  was  a rose  full  blossoming. 

Terror  was  born  with  a caul,  they  sni". 
First  of  the  three  to  face  the  day. 

Ho  shall  not  be  drowned  nor  cast  away. 


When  "The  Merry  Alonarch"  under 
the  title  "Ihe  Lucky  Star”  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Savoy,  London.  Jan.  7,  it 
appeared,  "expurgated  of  its  ■Ameri- 
canisms.’*  Great  Hevings!  "V\  hat  tvas 
there  left? 

Air.  Kudyard  Kipling  ‘‘deplores"  the 
imprcs.sian  created  by  his  early  writ- 
ings that  he  Is  unfriendly  to  -America.  | 
‘‘He  recently  remarked  that  he  ad- 
mired Americans.’’  In  connection  with 
these  remarks  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Air.  KipUng  and  his  family  will 
sail  for  Xew  York,  Jan.  2o. 

When  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  -whose 
mural  lecoratlons  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary Building  are  a glory  to  this  city, 
felt  that  he  was  very  sick,  he  sent  for 
his  physician,  and  he  said  unto  him; 
"How.  long  shall  I live?  For  weeks  I 
have  neglected  rov  -work  in  order  to 
lake  better  care  of  myself.  I want  to 
finish  my  fresco  before  I die.  Xow 
tell  me  the  truth.”  And  the  p'.iysician 
said.  "Perhaps  you  have  a week.”  The 
painter  went  to  his  studio  and  worke-.] 
furiously.  For  a week  he  painted  ten 
hours  a day.  and  he  did  not  stop  unril 
the  brush  fell  from  his  hand— he  was 
so  weak.  This  story  -was  told  lately  by 
Mr.  Octavo  Atirbeau  to  a Paris  re- 
porter. I 

Wo  fail  to  see  the  connection,  but  an 
cld  German  anecdote  ran  through  the 
mind  just  then.  The  patient  is  in  a 
b,id  way.  and  the  physician  .says 
"Schindler,  you  must  turn  over  a new 
leaf:,  yon  must  no  longer  take  for  your 
motto,  ‘Wine.  Woman  and  Song.’  ” 
"A'es,  doctor."  answers  Schindler,  "you 
are  right;  I'll  give  up  singing." 


For  one  mad  moment  he  held  her  strained 
in  Ills ‘arms.  Then  the  midnight  bells  rang 
out  from  a hundred  steeples,  sind  announced 
to  the  world  that  It  was  Christmas  Day.  The 
door  opened,  and  a man  entered  slowly. 
Gazing  intently  at' the  (tuple,  he  exclaimed, 
*‘.A  merry  Christmas  to  you  both.”'  The 
woman  started  baclt.  Tt  was  her  husband. 
Claude  Daroo’s  hand  slipped  frc<m  the  waist 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  his  fingers  closed 
upon  a knife  which  had  been  used  to  cut 
ca’KC  for  the  children. 


Chicago  liked  neither  Mr.  Xeidllng- 
er's  opera  "Ulysses"  nor  the  Bos- 
tonians, who,  according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  “did  their  best  to  mutilate 
the  corpse.”  The  Tributie  adds;  “Asj 
for  the  Bostonians  they  are  apparently} 
past  praying  for.  It  is  said  that  no 
other  organization  in  the  country  plays  j 
to  larger  houses,  and  as  long  as  they  1 


are  content  to  rest  noon  that  comfort-^ 
able  assuftince  they  are  beyond  the  pale  1 
of  advice,  and  the  only  thing  left  for-f 
the  more  discriminating  portion  of  thAj 
public  is  to  look  forward  to  Ihe  time'' 
when  they  can  ail  retire  with  their 
profits.  There  probably  never  was  a ' 
time  when  the  Bostonians  were  ,'wlldly  i 
hilarious.  Still  up  to  a time  within  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  theatre-goer 
they  endeavored  to  keep  bringing  new  1 
blood  into  the  company.  Now  they 
: have  fallen  back  on  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  old  members— for  tho  newcom- 
ers are  of  little  account — and  tho  result 
Is  melancholy." 

Saturday  we  hear  that  Air.  Irving  Is 
heart  broken  because  Ellen  Terry  left 
his  company.  Sunday  we  read  this 
dispatch;  “Ellen  Terry  will  accompany 
Sir  Henry  Irving  on  his  American 
■ tour.”  Who  is  the  press  agent  this 
time?  Is  it  Air.  Bram  Stoker,  novelist 
and  claqueur? 

"Beatrice  Harraden  is  finishing  her 
most  ambitious  novel.  She  rvill  then 
go  to  California  to  escape  criticism." 
As  though  tliere  were  no  roasters  or 
roasting  in  San  Francisco!  Criticism 
will  follow  her  even  though  she  should 
take  the  ■wings  of  tlie  morning  and 
dwell  in  tlie  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea. 


The  firelight  fell  upon  Claude  Darco’s  face. 
It  was  no  longer  the  face  of  a man.  but  a 
devil.  Grasping  the  knife  by  the  handle,  he 
raised  tlie  weapon  and  in  a moment  it  was 
burled  in  the  breast  of  the  husband.  There 
was  a smothered  cry,  and  then  silence.  But 
Etill  the  midnight  bells  rang  oru  Claude 
Darco  flung  the  knife  away,  and  taking 
Aliriam  to  his  heart,  kissed  her  tenderly, 
"At  least,  my  love  lias  saved  you  from  his," 
.be  sa'd.  Then  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
placed  It  reverently  over  the  features  of 
the  dead. 

An  hour  later  a party  of  carol  singers 
feund  the  body  of  a man  hanging  inside 
the  church  porch.  He  was  without  a coat. 

The  bodies  of  the  murderer  and  his  vic- 
tim were  taken  that  night  to  an  outbuild- 
ing and  left  there. 

The  party  at  the  hall  were  not  Informed 
of  the  tragedy.  The  kind-hearted  old  Squire 
felt  that  it  might  be  a damper  on  the 
Christmas  festivities. 


Air  W.  W.  Astor  brings  a suit  against 
the  Daily  Alail,  alleging  libel,  complain- 
ing because  he  was  "held  up  to 
public  ridicule."  As  though  this  last 
had  happened  for  the  first  time! 

The  X.-  Y.  Times  alludes  to  “Percy 
Fitzgerald,  the  well-known  authority 
on  Dickens.”  Air.  Fitzgerald  is  not  an 
authority  on  anything.  He  is  a sin- 
gularly inaccurate  and  supe:‘ficial 
writer. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Times, 
asked  for  advice  as  to  the  format!' n 
of  a good  style,  ctc.,>  answers  “Read 
Judge  Chamberlain’s  volume.  Spend 
some  days  and  nights  with  Addison  if 
you  will,  but  keep  others  for  the  Judge.” 

This  paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mail 
Gazette  will  be  of  interest  to  ail  edi- 
tors— managing,  managed,  sub  or  sport- 
ing: "The  interesting  Alme.  Paulmier 
has  been  acquitted  by  a sympathizing 
and  clilvalrous  jury.  That  was,  of 
cour.se,  to  be  expected— 'la  galanterle 
francai.se  nc  perd  jamais  .se.s  droits.’ 
-All  that  Alme.  Paulmier  did  was  just 
tills.  She  called  upon  an  editor  who 
had  written  something  nastv  about  her, 
and,  being  unable  to  find  him,  lodged 
an  as.sorlment  of  revolver  bullets  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  sub-editor.  There 
IS  no  moral  to  this  story,  unless  it  be 
that  It  is  better  to  be  an  editor  and 
to  have  gone  out  to  see  a man  than 
to  be  a sub-editor  and  sticking  to  your 
paste  and  .scissors.  The  particular 
sub-editor  in  question  is  not  dead 
Ghough,  apparently,  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same  to  the  jury  if  lie 
had  been),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  will  live  to  pocket  the  £600  which 
Alme.  Paulmier  (who  has  very  pretty 
hair)  has  been  politely  requested  to 
pay  him.  But  his  experience  is  noti 
exactly  cheap  at  the  price.” 


P ftqv-  > 0 


A'ct  one’s  own  ocular  view  and  personall  ^ 
conversation  will  rtlll  find  ont  something' 
new  and  nnpoint«d  at  by  any  otli^r.  either  ^ 
in  the  cHi-iaRe  or  tile  Genius  of  the  pC'iple. 
or  in  the  I'olicy  and  munloipall  custonies  ; 
of  the  Countrey.  or  in  liie  I'nalitv  of  tlic 
Clime  and  Soyle.  and  so  enable  him  to  dis-  , 
course  more  knowingly  and  confidently  and 
with  .a  kind  of  Authority  thereof;  It  being 
an  Act  t'f  parlament  in  forv"  among.st  all 
Nations:  That  one  Eye-\vlt:Ksa  ic  of  more 
talldlty  than  ler.  .Anricniar. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Pinkham  of  Alilbridge, 
Alalne.  is  103  years  old.  Lydia  P’.nkliam 
is  immortal. 

Sixt.v  tliousand  people  die  in  Great 
Britain  yearly  from  some  form  of  tu- 
berculosis. and  200  catch  the  disease 
every  day.  

Air.  Tom  Hall,  who  has  written  iretty 
poems  about  love,  lias  been  divorced 
from  his  wife  at  her  earnest  request. 


'he  incredible  has  come  to  pass.  The 
rnest  Student  of  Sociology  is  in  Xew 
rk,  or  was  there  Saturday,  tor  we 
ve  received  a letter  from  him,  written 
AValdorf-Astoria  note  paper.  Let 
one  conclude  from  this  that  be  is 
ipping  at  that  inn.  He  probably  has 
loom  over  a pork-shop  in  Third  Ave- 


B’e  rtgret  to  .^ay  that  large  porTions 
of  his  long  letter  are  unfit  for  publi- 
cation—even  ill  this  column. 

Here  l.s  an  Item  of  Interest  for  the 
Frock-Coat  and  Craxat  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal:  "I  Seo  at  the 

nper.a  white  cravats  and  plug  or  gibus 
ihats  Worn  with  a Tuxedo  coat.  Truly 
a painful  sight  to  any  educated  per- 
son. Derby  and  a black  cravat  are  the 
(proper  accompaniments,  although  some 
•essayists  allow  an  alpine.  But  I am  not 
in  favor  of  tlie  Tuxedo  at  such  a so- 
cial function.  Indeed  I should  prefer, 
a ‘nobby  suit  of  corduroy’  with  leg- 
boots.” 

“I  find  the  Xew  Y'orkers  sadiy  pro- 
vincial. Xow  the  provincialism  of  Bos- 
ton citizens  end  citizenesses  is  amus- 
ing; but  in  such  a large  town  as  New 
York  tho  provincialism  Is  exasperatlng- 
!y  arrogant.  One  of  the  ‘leading  ladles 
of  the  paterre  boxes'  told  me  that  few 
would  visit  liayreutli  this  summer,  be- 
cause the  C.vcius  will  be  given  at  the 
Aletropolitan  this  month.  I observe, 
jhowever.  that  already  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  of  the  places  in  the 
Bayreuth  Theatre  have  been  taken. 

’■•  • • I am  more  at  home  in  New 
York  than  on  former  visits.  The  last 
time— two  or  three  years  ago— I had 
hardly  left  the  railway  station  when  a 
rude  young  man  tri'-d  to  sell  me  a pair 
of  beautiful  gold-rlnimed  spectacles. 
Yesterday  a man  urged  me  to  sign  a i 
petition  for  SO-oent  gas,  saying.«  ‘We  | 
New  A'orkers  should  no  longer  submit  | 
to  a grinding  monopoly.’  lie  "was  a 
courteous  person,  and  I signed  my 
name  cheerfully,  giving  the  Casino  as 
mv  address. 

“I  have  heard  strange  tales  about  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  Adams  murder 
case.  These  tal"'.-:  are  too  liorrlble  to 
repeat,  but  when  I te’l  you  that”  • • 

No,  we  cannot  i>i  blis!;  these  rtimor.s, 
whlc'n  are  fit  only  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  alienists.  We  remind  our 
investigating  friend  of  the  solemn 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Broune:  “In 
things  of  this  noture  silence  com- 
mendeth  history:  ’t!s  the  venlable  part 
of  things  lost;  ■wherein  there  must 
inever  rise  a Panclrollus,  nor  remain 
any  register,  but  that  of  hell.” 

“I  also  heard  a eurprisiiig  story  about 
an  eminent  reforme.r:  that  he  is  neu- 
rotic; that  his  crusade  against  vice 
■ttas  directed  chlerty  by  a cicsire  to  see 
lothcrs  suffer:  and  that  he  has  been 

for  some  time  under  special  treatment. 

“Many  are  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  I have  conversed  in  my  search 
after  truth.  Alaurel  will  sing  here  the 
jmacabre  songs  of  our  friend,  Martin 
Loeffier.  T saw  7*Ir.  Paur,  who  looks 
more  and  more  like  an  amiable  and  do-  1 
mestlcated  lion.  He  is  busy,  prosper- 
ous, respected,  admired.  He  Is  con- 
.stantly  bringing  out  new  orchestral 
works— alas,  conservative  Boston!— and 
he  will  soon  appear  again  as  pianist, 
Ifhoosing  Beethoven’s  B flat  Concerto.  | 

"I  shall  never  after  this  speak  bit-  I 
terly  about  the  condition  of  the  streets 
of  Boston.  The  streets  of  New  York 
jtire  indescribably  filthy.  No  one  seems 
to  cure,  nor  does  anybody  find  the  w'nite 
liniforiiis  of  the  street  cleaners  Ironical. 

■’The  Countess  Boorooski— a charming 
creature— tells  me  that  she  is  ilisap- 
ipolnted  in  the  artistic  life  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Yet  she  should  continue  to 
jttler.d  literary  gatherings,  if  her  hus- 
Tiand  would  give  his  consent.  ‘Is  not 
llhe  Count  fond  of  literature  and  art?’ 

3 asked.  ‘O  he  is  devoted  to  literature; 
wut  at  the  last  meeting  he.  attended — 
itliere  were  real  poets  there  who  read, 
find  composers  who  played  tiieir  own 
pieces,  and  artists  distributing  invila- 
itloiis  to  their  studios — he  lost  a J90  over- 
foat.' 

“Please  tell  Mr.  H.  L.  1-Iigginson  that' 
3 shall  return  soon  to  confer  with  him 
inbout  the  new  Music  Hall.  But  I must 
isoe  th(^  McCoy-Siiarkey  figliL”  1 

How  dense  the  Ignorance  of  foreign- 
■ers!  Here  is  Mr.  John  F.  Runeiman, 
ifor  instance,  a man  of  original  and 
arllliant  mind.  W'e  find  him  saying  in 
|fhe  Saturday  Review:  "Most  of  the 

principal  singers  at  Covent  Garden  are 
D'’rench  by  training,  if  not  by  birth. 
'I'ht-y  stu''ly  in  France,  and  finish  under 
iMr.  Grau  in  Xew  York,  which  is  Paris  ■ 
vulgarized,  Paris  plus  pork  and  beans.”  j 
lAnd  Boston  is  thus  denied  its  crowning 
glory. 

Tt  will  interest  all  lovers  of  music  to 
^now  , that  a volume  of  essays  by  Air.  ■ 
Runeiman  entitled  “Old  Scores  and  1 
jXew  Readings”  has  just  been  pub-  i 
uished  by  the  Unicorn  Pres.s,  London,  j 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  organize 
vigilance  cominlttees  here  and  in  ad- 
(joinlng  towns?  The  police  seem  help- 
less to  prevent  robberies  of  all  kinds. 

George  Hairoes,  a cliild  of  eight  years, 
a sufferer  from  spinal  disease,  did  the 
piouse-work  for  an  English  woman.  An- 
nie AViiidom,  Grange  Park.  Thornton 
|Heath,  who  obtained  him  through  an 
advertisement.  He  was  clothed  iiisiiffi- 
■clently,  kept  dirty,  and  beaten  cruol- 
lly  with  a strap.  A physician  counted 


K weals  oS  hi- 

gjru'iu  tlie  tvoniaTi  \iifs  l<>  Jmrcl 

'•labiir  for— till-.  . im'iithp. 

This  llttio  boy  alrt  ally  iJj^ « what 
Mr.  Jolin  . Mcm  Ic.v  rails  "tliCTii"-"aa  and 
dolurouR  eln  umstaiic'  of  this  cycle  cl 
Iwron;;." 

jMiss  Capen’s  Entertainment. 

] , Miss  Gertrude  Capen  and  her  pupils, 
i : a.s.sistcd  by  Miss  Mathilda  Kildlger, 

I • pianist,  and  a string  quartet  from  the 
. Daudelin  School  of  Musllc.  gave  an 
entertainment  lust  night  in  Steinert 
Hali.  The  subject  was  "Wagner  and 
His  Wonder  Tales.”  The  quartet  be- 
gaii  with  an  arrangi-ment  of  the  march 
' from  "Tannhauser,”  and  then  Miss  Oa- 
pen  outlined  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gram. She  claimed  that  Wagner’s 
cliaracters  have  “ethical  meanings”; 
j she  toid  in  condensed  form  the  story  of 
I the  Nlebelung  King,  and  she  expressed 
a hope  that  all  little  children  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  deep  principles  of 
Wi..gnerian  philosophy.  Miss  ROdlger 
played  Bendel's  improvisation  on  Wal- 
ther's  song,  "Am  Stlllen  Heerd.”  Pu- 
pils tokl  In  eplsodh-  form  the  Stories 
of  t he  Prelude  and  Trilogy,  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,”  "Hohengrin,”  and 
“P.arslfal."  Tlic  pupils  that  recited 
were  Miss  Hillian  Grace  Sherman,  Al- 
vin I..  (■‘oburn.  Miss  Katherine  McNa- 
mara, Miss  Adelaide  Banker,  Miss 
Maude  D.  Barron,  Miss  I..oulse  E.  Car- 
ter, Miss  Maude  A.  Campbell,  Miss  Edith 
Clement,  Miss  Katherine  Hicks,  Miss 
Pauline  Russell.  The  recitations  were 
. relieved  by  mu;-;ic  played  by  Miss  Riidi- 
ger  or  the  quartet.  There  was  a good 
sized  and  aiipreclative  uudifnoe. 
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PLUNKET  GREENE, 


The  First  of  the  Irish  Basso’s  Re- 
citals This  Season- Songs  and 
Singer  Moved  the  Ladies  to 
Enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Plunket  Greene  gave  the  first  of 
Ills  recitals  this  season  in  Steinert 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Victor 
Harris,  the  accompanist,  ’ appeared  on 
the  platform  and  said  in  substance  that 
Mr.  Greene  and  he  had  supposed  the 
concert  to  be  an  evening  affair;  that 
they  had  just  left  the  train,  and  that 
Jlr.  Greene  lU’aved  the  indulgence  of 
tile  audience.  This  speech  was  ap- 
plauded warmly,  for  there  are  many 
men  and  wlomen  who  seize  every  op- 
portunity. Thus  do  they  assure  them- 
selves of  enjoyment. 

Mr,  Greene’s  program  was  a varied 
' one.  Ho  sang  the  old  songs  “Les 
petits  ciseaux,”  and  “ecoute  d’Jean- 
ette;’’  Schubert’s  "Hitanei"  and  “Erl- 
King;”  Grieg’s  "An  das  Vatsrland;’’ 
Brahms’s  “Der  Fruhling;”  Charles 
Wood’s  setting  of  Walt  Whitman’s 
“Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Color.s;"  Maud 
Valfrie  White’s  "King  Charles;’’  and 
eight  old  Iri.sh  melodies  arranged  by 
Charles  Wood. 

-Mr  Charles  Wood  has  a pretty  taste 
In  literature.  He  has  written  incidental 
music  to  plays  by  Euripides;  he  has 
se;  Shelley’s  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind" 

' and  Swinburne’s  “Ode  to  Music.”  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  his  appreciation  of 
Walt  Whitman;  but  the  nub  of  the 
It  poem  is  a strictly  intellectual  idea,  one 
that  does  not  suggest  music.  His 
music  is  without  lyric  beauty;  on  the 
dher  hand  the  panoramic  quality  is 
,iot  effective.  A woman  in  the  au- 
■ dence  said  after  it  was  over,  "That’s 
(lueer  song,”  and  her  criticism  was 
■ound.  Nor  did  the  fovorite  sotto  voce 
d Mr.  Greene  introduced  in  the  last 
■erse  give  the  music  more  distinction, 
followed  probably  the  composer’s 
llrectlon;  but  piano  is  one  thing  and 
he  "Inaudible  pianissimo"  is  another. 
Miss  W’hlte’s  setting  of  Browning’s 
poem  is  indeed  stirring,  and  Mr.  Greene 
sang  it  in  straightforward,  manly  i 
fashion. 

I liked  the  singer  best  in  one  or  two 
of  his  Irish  songs,  as  "Helgho!  the 
Morning  Dew.”  “Darby  Kelly,"  "The 
Jug  of  Punch,"  for  In  them  he  laid 
aside  bis  mannerisms,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate characteristics  of  his  singing  were 
no  I so  much  in  evidence.  I make  all 
due  allowances  for  the  disturbing  sur- 
prise and  the  sudden  appearance;  and 
no  doubt  the  changes  in  weather  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  occasional  hoarse- 
ness— although  this  hoarseness  followed 
forcing  of  tone.  Tlie  'objectionable  fea- 
tures of  his  performance  were  not  due 
to  change  of  climate  or  nervousness 
arising  from  unexpected  appearance. 
.\las!  they  are  now  Inherent. 

He  does  not  sustain  his  tones,  and 
when  he  is  not  actnallv  below  the  triie 
pitch,  there  is  the  distressing  suspieion 
lof  untunefuliiiess.  He  manages  his 
voice  better  in  German  th.;ui  in  French, 
and  still  better  when  he  sings  his  Irlsh- 
Biyglish.  In  spite  of  grievous  vocal 
faults  he  might  give  pleasure  by  his 
diction,  for  he  is  a serious  and  intel- 
ligent man,  with  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  the  mysterious,  the  gentle 
emotions,  and  even  the  tragic  note.  But 
from  his  desire  to  sing  with  great  ex- 
pression, he  falls  into  sad  mannerisms, 
and  his  style  seems  deliberately  affect- 
ed. He  is  extravagartl.y  fond  of  sotto 
voce  and  he  employs  it  until  it  is  with- 
out value,  I wish  that  it  were  possi- 
J ble  for  him  to  hear  his  performance  of 
I 'Tlie  Hrl  King.”  for  it  Is  extremely 
i funny,  and  I think  he  would  be  amused. 
'Hire'  is  a direct,  simple  ballad;  and 
Mr.  Greene  tries  to  make  it  an  intense 
' dramatic  scena.  He  becomes  lire  ven- 
triloquist; he  is  papa  with  a bushy 
beard  and  a beer-bass  voice;  he  is  the 
piald  narrator;  he  is  the  distressed, 
piping  child;  and  h ■ is  ihe  tempter  who 


when  he  clulchcsTIie  cTufiT.  adopts  Ihe 
tancs  of  a.  Mew  Y.rrk  mugh  in  a far<  c- 
cerr I'lly.  All  in  all,  an  exc.dlent  ' Xam- 
ple  of  •the  I scudo-dram.itic;  tnid  tlic 
announcement  th.at  iho  chlid  was  dead 
I ronglU  back  the  dear  old  days  of  mclo- 
dr.'ima.  Whv,  Mr.  Greene,  the  slm- 
plicIlN’  of  Schubert’s  phrase  is  mo.st 
aiimlrnhl.  ; bui  you  aro  wot  content 
v\ith  it:  you  c.ay  to  the  audience,  ’Now 
I'll  make  vom  'lesh  (reop— look  out  : 
and  whiu  the  word  "todl"  Is  PMiloded 
Ihi'  hearer  expects  the  oi 

thunder  and  liglitning  and  wliislling 
wind.  , . , 

Mr  Greene  will  .give  lius  second  re- 
cital Thursday  night  when  he/wlll  sing 
old  German,  I’-ronch,  Hungtirian,  iung- 
lish  and  Irlsli  songs,  and  songs  by 
Briihm.s.  Dvcrlk,  Caroline  Maude  ana 
Stanliord. 


Philip  Hale. 

Have  tlney  not  sped?  ha.vc  they  not  divided 
the  prey;  to  every  man  a damsel  or  two? 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a prominent  philanthropist  and 
taxpayer; 

Jan.  9,  1S99. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Dear  Sir— It  is  my  good  fortune  to 
live  in  Dorchester.  It  is  also  my 
good  fortune  to  use  the  new  ter- 
j mln.al  station,  built  at  the  behest  of 
Mayor  Qiilne.v,  and  at  the  expense, 
in  part,  of  all  taxpayers. 

Among  the  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory signs  which  have  been  swung 
from  the  iron  beamn  under  which  I 
am  compelled  to  pass  every  day  1 
twse  this: 

SMOKING  ROOM. 

MEN’S. 

-Vlay  I ask  you  wliether  the  Bos- 
ton Terminal  Cornoany  intends  to 
establish  a SMOKING  ROOM. 
WOMEN’S,  in  its  new  station,  and 
if  so,  whether  there  will  be  separate 
compartments  for  the  smokers  of 
ci.g.arettes  and  pipes? 

This  is  something  in  which  I take 
a deep  interest,  as  my  great-auntj 
who  has  never  ventured  into  a 
steam  car,  is  coming  to  Boston  in 
about  three  months,  and  she  is  an 
inveterate  lover  of  the  weed.  Her 
age  i.v  .98,  and  she  has  written  sev- 
eral pieces  for  the  local  paper. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bradshaw  Paige  Glenway. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  answer  this 
most  reasonable  question,  just  as  we 
are  mortified  because  we  cannot  give 
the  correct  solution  of  the  blended- 
whisky  problem  stated  a few  days  ago 
In  this  column. 

We  understand  that  in  England  smok- 
ing-cars are  now  provided  by  certain 
railway  companies,  and  a lower  price 
charged  for  transportation  In  said  cars. 
But  do  the  companies  furnish  separate 
compartments  for  women?  There  are 
[smokers  wlio  prefer  privacy  in  their 
enjoyment,  yes,  they  would  each  of 
them  fain  be  alone.  To  ns  smoking 
Is  a gregarious  pleasure,  and  we  see 
no  re.ason  why  Aunt  Clarissa  or  Miss 
, Maude  should  not  share  this  Joy  with 
'men.  There  should  be  a separate  room 
! in  every  railway  station — we  came  near 
writing  depot— for  cigarette  smokers, 
for  their  smell  is  v/or.se  than  the  smell 
exuding  from  the  rock  goat.  Your 
I worthy  and  honored  aunt,  Mr.  Gleii- 
way,  no  doubt  smokes  a clay  pipe.  Her 
example  should  be  a shining  light,  and 
In  fact  she  should  be  allowed  to  smoke 
In  the  main  waiting  room.  Our  friend, 
the  Historical  Painter,  -will  be  delight- 
ed to  immortalize  her  in  the  act  of 
ramming  the  charge  home  with  the  fore- 
finger. 

-\gain  there  is  talk  of  polygamy;  for 
both  Mr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Shipp-Rob- 
erts  (Mr.  Roberts’s  favorite  wife)  will 
■ be  talking. 

‘This  particular  Mrs.  Roberts  admits 
that  polyganiisllc  life  is  a burden,  and 
a grievous  one:  "It  is  our  religion  that 
makes  us  happy  in  it.” 

N.jw  In  18G0  Captain  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton. m Salt  Lake  City,  heard  these 
same  words  from  a well-educated  Mor- 
. mon  woman  who,  “in  the  presence  of 
a Gentile  sister,  urged  her  husband  to 
take  unto  himself  a second  wife.”  She 
argued  that  polygamy  is  a positive  com- 
mand from  heaven;  if  the  flesh  Is  mor- 
tified by  it,  so  much  the  better — "no 
cross,  no  crov/n.”  "blessed  are  they 
ithat  mourn.”  Burton  found  that  in 
I the  majority  of  cases  rival  wives  lived 
I together  in  amity  and  quoted  the  pro- 
I verb,  “the  more  the  merrier.”  He  adds, 
"Moreover,  they  look  with  horror  at 
the  position  of  the  ‘slavey’  of  a pauper 
mechanic,  at  being  required  to  ’nigger 
It’  upon  love  and  starvation,  and  at 
the  necessity  of  a numerous  family. 
They  l:no\v  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mis- 
eries of  the  poor  in  large  cities  arise 
from  early  and  imprudent  marriages, 
and  they  would  rather  be  the  fiftieth 
’.sealing’  of  Dives  than  tlie  toilsome 
single  wife  of  Lazarus.  The  French 
'saying  concerning  motherhood  — ‘The 
first  embellishes,  the  second  destroys, 
tlie  third  ruins  everything,’  is  true  in 
the  Western  World."  Rbad  the  singu- 
lar letter  of  Mrs.  Belinda  M.  .Pratt  to 
a sister  in  New  Hampshire  (Burton’s 
City  of  the  Saints,  pp.  525-531). 

Dr.  Johnson  once  talked  about  Martin 
Luther  allowing  the  Landgrave  of 
Ilesss  two  wives,  and  how  the  first  wife 
consented  to  the  arrival  of  the  second. 


^ .Johnson’s  objection  was  founded  on  l la  j 
<lellglitful  promise:  “No  man  can^liavr.  l 
two  wives  but  by  preventing  .somebody  [ 
el!<e  from  having  one."  Y'ou  will  find  I 
more  reasonable  arguments— and  some  I 
curious  propositions— in  John  Graunl’s  ) 
"Natural  and  I’oiltical  Ob.servations  j 
Made  Upon  the  Dills  of  .Mortailty’’  j 
(London.  IfiGl). 

.Ml  this  reminds  u.s  of  a letter  re-  ■ 


ice.ived  lately  from  a young  woman  of 
I comely  person  and  substantial  bank 
account: 

Boston,  Jan.  5. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

You  speak  of  somo  one  arguing 
that  a man  sliould  be  a!Iov/ed  to 
I h.'ive  at  least  three  wive.s.  Why 
should  not  a woman  bo  allowed  to 
have  four  husbands? 

One  husband  should  be  the  money- 
rettem;  another  should  be  a handy 
person— able  and  willing  in  case  of 
aece.ssity  to  make  Ihe  kitchen  fire 
(without  tlie  aid  of  kerosene),  hang 
Surtains  and  pictures,  tell  a g'od 
piece  of  beef  at  the  market,  skilled 
in  the  use  of  tools,  etc.,  etc.;  an- 
other should  be  a cultured  nerson, 
fond  of  literature,  art,  society,  mu- 
sic. the  theatre,  and  of  iireproacb- 
able  taste  in  dress;  while  the  fourth, 
a man  of  untainted  ancestry  and 
sound  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion, should  assist  her  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  race. 

Y'ours  eordiially, 

(Miss)  Jen  .ib  Jumi-k  t Jones. 

We  are  rather  faiiorably  inclined 
, ;oward  polyandry— of  cour.se  theoreti- 
cally and  philosophically  inclined.  "Con- 
fessing that  envy,  hatred  and  malice 
often  flourish  in  polygamy,  the  Moslem 
asks,  "Is  monogamy  open  to  no  objec- 
tions?" There  are  profound  observers 
who  find  that  polyandry  ir  the  only 
state  of  society  in  v.'hicii  jealousy  and 
quarrels  aboui  tlie  sex  are  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule  of  life. 

There  'are  many  singular  storieg 
about  the  cause.s  and  eft'ects  of  poly- 
andry among  the  nations,  but  it  is"  bet- 
^ter,  for  several  reasons,  to  refrain 
from  telling  them.  There  are  islands 
of  Polynesia  where  polygamy  and  poly- 
andry flourish  simultaneously;  ' the 
wife  can  take  as  many  husbands  as 
are  the  wives  in  number  of  her  first 
husband.  A beautifully  simple  scheme!  ' 

If  the  woman  is  nobler  and  richer  than” 
her  husband  she  has  the  right  of  larger 
exercise  in  polyandry  than  he  has  in 
polygamy. 

Mantegazza  declares  after  careful 
study  that  among  the  polyandric 
Todas  of  Southern  India  the  women 
are  far  happier  than  in  any  polyg- 
amous land.  He  argues  as  fol- 
lows and  with  good  show  of  rea- 
son; that  which  is  rare  is  searched 
out  and  appreciated;  when  habit 
ha.s  blunted  jealousy,  many  men 
tirink  out  of  the  same  cup  without  re- 
pugnance or  spite;  while  tlic  woman 
always  desired,  always  .skilled  in  the 
art  of  giving  happiness  to  him  that 
courts  her,  knows  ho-w  to  dispense  her 
alfection  with  prudent  economy.  And 
the  ingenious  Mantegazza  thus  s’ums 
, up  the  matter:  Monogamy  is  tlie  only 
' moral  pattern  in  human  society;  but 
when  a race  is  at  such  a low  water- 
mark  that  this  is  impossible,  better  a 
hundred  times  a polyandric  race  rat’ner 
than  a polygamous,  were  it  only  to 
|Iowei  the  stupid  pride  of  human  males. 


foiiel'  of" upcntailelty  or  InsplraUnn;  it' 
is 'not  oven  speciously  effocilvc  throui.li' 
quelnliu-.s.:  or  exotic  speech. 

Miss  Wood  has  a voice  of  more  than 
common  bciiuty  and  she  evidently  has 
musical  apiireciatlon  and  intelligence, 
it  l.s  a pity  that  with  these  natural 
.gifts  slie  has  not  yet  laid  the  solid 
foundartons  of  technic.  There  wen- 
few  Ins’anoes  yesterday  of  sustained, 
legato  singing.  Her  management  of 
breadth  was  often  Imperfect,  and 
phrasing  suffered  in  consequence. 

fr_i- 

The  glor''  of  my  d.cd 

Darkened  the  mid-Uay  sun,  made  Moon  a: 
nlRlil. 

You  eamc  to  I'eati.  my  loi'ts,  with  dati-il v- 
fa  re : 

I came  to  I-”*;  but  I digged  for  lonil 

111  a much  richer  mine  than  gold  or  sitoiie 

Of  any  value  luilanced;  ’t  is  a Iiea'd. 

A Iicart.  my  lords,  in  whieli  in  mine  ca- 
tomliod  : 

Look  won  uiiiic't;  d'ye  know’t? 


MISS  WOOD’S^  CONCERT. 


A Varied  Program  Which  Included 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote’s  Quatrains 
From  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam., 

Mi.ss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  contralto, 
.assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  pianist 
and  composer,  gave  a concert  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Chickering  Hall. 
There  was  a good-sized  and  applausive 
audience.  Miss  Wood  sang  songs  by 
Carmichael,  Chadwick,  Foote,  Brahms, 
Grieg,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Burmeis- 
ter,  Chretien,  Hahn,  Godard,  and  the 
old  Irish  air,  “Tlie  Little  Red  Lark.” 

Mr.  Foote’s  music  to  quatrains  from  ; 
the  Rubaiyiit  was  sung  by  Miss  W'oocl 
last  season  at  a Cambridge  Symphony 
Concert  in  Sanders  Theatre,  if  I am 
not  mistaken.  No  doubt  the  beauty  of 
Fitzgerald’s  verse  and  the  inexplicable 
success  of  Liza  Lehmann’s  "Persian 
Garden"  will  persuade  many  composers 
to  try  their  hand  at  Persian  color  or 
Persian  feeling;  to  urge  gently  the 
hearer  to  the  contemplation  of  agnos-  j 
liclsm.  Or  perhaps  there  will  be  an 
Omar  Khayytim  .symphony,  suite  or  | 
symphonic  poem.  I am  Inclined  to  be-  | 
lieve  that  the  poetry  will  survive  all  i 
the  vocal  music  that  is  and  maj’  be  j 
tagged  to  it;  for  there  i.s  too  much  music  i 
in  it  to  allow  of  such  accentuation  or  I 
enlargement.  Mr.  Foote’s  setting  seems 
to  me  after  one  liearing  to  be  wholly 
unnecessaiw.  It  does  not  suggest  a 
mood;  it  is' net  lyric;  it  is  not  pictorial.  | 
There  is  no  direct  appeal;  there  is  no  i 
subtle  insinuation.  The  music  is  vague.  | 
gropingly  vague.  It  Is  without  one  | 


Tlie  Academy  laughs  at  the  late 
“realistic"  performance  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  A’enicc"  ’oy  tlie  Elizabetiian 
Stage  Society.  "They  professed  to 
produce  tlio  play  ‘after  tlie  manner  of 
the  sixteenUi  century’ — it  was  so  stated 
in  tljc  bond— i.  e.,  the  program.  Yet  .a 
professional  actiess  sustained  the  part 
of  Portia,  although  it  is  certain  that 
no  women  acted  on  the  English  stage 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeentli 
century,  while  the  stage  was  lit  by  gas 
and  footlights  instead  of  suspended 
candies,  which  were  employed  almost 
up  till  Garrick’s  time.  On  the  part  of 
an  ordinary  amateur  dramatic  society, 
such  -incongruities  would  not  matter. 
But  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  ap- 
peals to  the  public  for  funds  on  the 
ground  that  its  work  is  ‘educational.’  ’’ 

How  far  realism  is  effective  on  the 
stage  is  a perplexing  question.  Marcel 
Schwob  gives  an  interesting  illustration 
in  his  essay  on  Stevenson— you  will 
find  it  in  Schwoh’s  “Spicilf-ge,”  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  ’HG.  "I  remember  that 
when  they  produced  here  John  Ford’s  i 
famous  play,  we  thought  it  necessary 
that  a real  bleeding  heart  should  be 
stuck  on  Giovanni’s  dagger.  At  the 
rehearsal  the  playactor  entered,  bran- 
dishing at  tile  end  of  his  polgnard  a 
fresh  sheep’s  heart.  We  were  stupe- 
fied. Across  the  footlights,  on  the 
stage,  with  the  scenery,  nothing  less 
like  a heart  than  a real  heart.  The 
piece  of  meat  seemed  like  a bit  of 
butclrer’s  meat,  all  violet.  It  was  not 
the  bleeding  heart  of  the  beautiful  -Ynn- 
abella.  We  then  thought  that  since  a 
real  heart  seemed  false  on  the.  stage, 
a false  heart  should  seem  real.  The 
heart  of  Annabella  was  made  out  of 
red  flannel,  wliich  was  cut  after  the 
fashion  that  you  see  on  sacred  images. 
The  red  was  incomparably  brilliant, 
very  different  from  the  color  of  blood. 
When  for  the  second  time  we  saw  Gio- 
vanni appear  with  his  dagger,  we  shiv- 
ered for  a moment,  because  there,  with- 
out doubt  or  peradventure,  there  was 
the  bleeding  heart  of  the  fair  Anna- 
bella.’’   

' From  this  we  may  draw  lessons  full 
of  instruction,  lessons  that  are  of  in- 
calculable service  in  the  journey 
through  life.  Some  essayist  once  -re- 
marked that  the  truth  was  too  precious 
a thing  to  be  wasted  on  the  undeserv- 
ing, and  although  we  should  not  preach 
this  doctrine  to  dear  little  Willie,  never- 
theless many  men  and  women,  taught 
by  th6  sternest  of  masters,  will  adm.it 
the  truth  of  the  observation. 

The  "Boston  front”  is  a phrase  that 
admits  of  many  meanings. 

At  home  or  at  the  Porphyry  you  are 
lost  if  you  ever  say.  "I  don’t  know.’’  ' 
Y'our  wife,  who.  taking  you  from  the 
bargain  counter  and  then  putting  you 
on  a pedestal,  burns  joss-sticks  till 
your  nostrils  are  clogged  with  the  odor 
and  your  head  is  swoolen  with  pride,  will 
look  at  you  like  a wounded  fawn,  and 
from  that  moment  she  will  question  tlie 
wisdom-  of  her  choice.  S’ne  will  begin 
with  mild  entreaty:  “Why  don’t  you 

know,  George?  I thought  you  knew 
everything.”  Then,  little  by  little,  she 
will  assume  the  mastery,  and  in  a year 
she  will  regulate  your  daily  life  as 
well  as  the  household. 

At  the  l^orphyry,  the  moment  you 
confess  Ignorance  on  any  subject,  the 
men  stare  at  each  other.  The  air  ] 
grows  chill,  nor  is  the  change  duo 
wholly  to  the  ice  in  the  glasses  or  to 
Itlie  entrance  of  a member  of  one  of 
tlie  oldest  families.  The  waiter  treats 
you  with  less  deference.  After  you 
leave  for  the  dinner  of  harassing  do- 
mesticity. Auger  will  say  to  Barrow- 
skeins,  “How  did  he  get  into  this  club,  , 
anyway?”  And  Old  Chimes,  chuckling,  - 
wiil  say,  "Smithers  is  a brave  man. 
Not  one  of  you  would  dare  to  answer 
‘I  don’t  know,’  whatever  the  question 
might  be.’’ 

An  eternal  front  is  the  price  of  respect 
and  success. 


Y'ou  should  put  on  this  front  with 
your  trobsers.  It  is  hard  to  sleep  with 
it,  for  neither  pyjamas  nor  a ni.ght- 
gown  (normal  or  enteric)  lend  dignity 
to  the  forked  raddish  with  he.id  fan- 
tastically carved.  George  Washington 
himself  would  be  a sight  in  ri-1  flan- 


, . j _ _ iluent  technic  end  much  tasIe.'T’er 

ncis,  or  In  tne  act  of  bursuiw?  tlroughi  bap>s  the  piece  by  Arensky  was  taker 
a r litfly  starched  shirt.  Do  you  never!  a shade  too  fast.  The  piece  by  Moss 

o ^-11  irj>vnT..1r<  fi^r>  fin 


vSine  a pompons  fellow  in  seme 

necessary  and  ludicrous  act  of  daily 
routine?  The  stately  Bishop,  the  noble 
dame,  the  bank  Director,  the  dreamy 
poet,  the  sensitive  artist  cr  musician — 
how  ridiculous  they  all  are  ten  times 
a day!  Hut  their  fronts  are  of  the 
most  approved  quality,  they  are  of  the 
lalest  .'-tyle;  they  are  commanding,  in- 
vulnerable. Do  the  wearers  never  weary 
of  the  biuden? 


the  biuden? 
You  are.  for 


a bjiaciv  U..VI  in»t.  X IK*  piece  uy 

kowskl  called  for  grec.ter  abandon  ant 
heartless  elegance.  Miss  Davis  on  the 
conlraty  was  prim.  She.  too.  must 
strip  herself  of  New  England  antece- 
dents and  inherited  prejudices. 


fJscarlot  slew;  7H%  raurdere* ’Beer-to 
P.ome  and  entered  into  the  service  «f 
IPilate:  trying  to  steal  fruit  from  the 
garden  of  his  father  Reuben,  who  was 
^unknown  to  him,  Iscariot  beat  out  his 


JIFr  voiciTSKimuliy.  Ah— 
theWlggestlon  of  a delicate,  'Wquislte 
Individualltv.  All  this  in  one  little  song 
which  coming  from  tlie  lips  of  more 
pretentious  singers  might  have  Bcemed 
hopelessly  common.  And  in  the  songs 
' that  preceded  ther.'  was  no  hint  of 


This  was  the  program  of  Mr.  piun- 
ket  Greene's  second  recital  last  night 
In  St^lncrt  Hall: 


Abendlled  C.  D.  Schubart 

Ji.htph.  Hleber  Joseph  Mein. 

You  are.  for  an  hour,  honest;  you  say  Eln  Ftoehllches  aesang. 

exactly  what  you  think,  and  what  your  ''  ’e  n'-'v  Du Brahms 

hearers  know  to  be  true.  You  dlscon- : jjj Dvorak 

cert  them;  you  are  rude;  and  the  sen-;  Tune  Thy  Strings,  O Gypsy Dvorak 

tlment  of  the  company  finds  vent  in'^taKua'en  — 

. I The  Batt  c of  Pelu.slum  C.  V.  Stanford 


limenc  or  tne  company  iinds  vent  in'fjasuBivn  -g  v, "i..  . ^ 

that  familiar  and  exquisite  repartee.  | Battle  of  Pelushm, 

You  don  t mean  what  you  say;  you;  Le  Depart  de  L Ame  (French), 
are  talking  to  hear  yourself  talk."  aNo:  Arr.  by  Bourgai 

iloubt  this  formula  has  been  for  centu-  nimancho  a L Aubo  (French). 


father's  brains  with  a stone,  and  after-  | ^S^l^YlUles;  only  the  ‘souYd  of  a 

;ward  married  Cyborea,  his  mother,  j pretty  voice  emnloyed  without  art. 

She  grew  wondrous  sad  and  melan-  . I wish  that  Miss  Buker  had  given  a 
icholv  "first  of  her  dreame,  then  of  her  song  recital  without  assistance;  for  H 
1 monoor  hp  Was  out  to  i surp  that  .sho  would  have  given  bet- 

sonne  In  what  manner  he  . iter  opportunity  for  loss  restricted 

jsea.  then  how  she  lost  her  nusoana  oe-  i praise.  Again,  the  assistance  was 
'ing  slalne.  and  the  murderer  not  found,  | chiefly  such  by  courtesy,  for  Mr.  Turner 
and  lastly  how  by  the  authorltle  of  j has  yet  no  real  claim  for  critical  at- 
'Pllat  she  was  now  compeld  to  match 


Traditional  Airs. 

? L’.Ame  (French). 

S to  near  yourseit  taiK.  • i\o.  Arr.  by  Bourgault-DuCi#dray 

(luuui  tins  formula  has  been  for  centu-  DImancho  a L’.Aubc  (French). 

Ties  preserved  in  Egyptian  hieroglyph-  .\rr.  by  Bourgault-DuCoudray 

ics.  Mohacs  Field  (Hungarian) Francis  Korbay 

Shepherd.  See  Thy  Honse’s  Foaming  Mane 


against  her  will,  who  had  protested  to 
j)er  selfe  a lasting  widdowhood."  Judas 
then  knew  that  he  had  slain  his  father 
:and  married  his  mother;  "which  ac- 
knowledging to  her.  she  persuaded  him 
to  repent  him  of  these  great  evllls,  and 
Ito  become  a Disciple  of  Jesus,  who 


many  moving  phrases  and  indisputable 
brio  was  often  untuneful. 

There  are  concerts  where  everything; 
is  pleasant  and  respectable.  The  slng-| 
ers  and  players  do  well,  and  there  are 
flowers  and  applause.  The  hearer  goes 
away  remembering— nothing.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  the  concert  of  last  night. 
The  song  of  Bevignani  haunts  the 


miHUn^^ru.  C're  lll>  riui  nc  a I- 

YVhat  would  a dinner  party  be  it  . i V 

Tbe  Midnight  W In'l  (Irish)  Arr.  by  A.  I,. 


to  become  a Disciple  of  Jesus,  wno  The  song  of  Bevignani  haunts  the 
was  then  an  eminent  Prophet  amongst  memory:  the  voice  of  the  singer  still 
...  ..  wooes  the  ear. 


11  u I 1 n**  .>i:<miKni  vi  in*i  musiu  ujr  ij. 

guests  and  host  all  said  openly  what  s,ve»t  Kate  (English). .Arr.  by  A.  Somerville 
(hey  were  a-thlnking?  The  dinner  given!  The  utue  Red  Fox  (Irish), 
by  Atreus  was  cheerful  in  comparison.  ! Kilkenny  Cats  (Ir4T  ^ 

Read,  for  instance,  the  preliminary 
bservations  to  the  old  Erench  chapter 


on  "savoir-vlvre  a table. 

Y'ou  should  never  crack  a joke  on  a 
guest  in  the  presence  of  his  valet. 

Y'ou  should  never  refuse  anything 
that  Is  sent  directly  to  you  by  the  host. 

An  approving  smile  is  obligatory 
whenever  the  host  thinks  he  says  or 
makes  a pleasantry. 


Arr.  by  C.  V.  Stanford 
What  I wrote  of  Mr.  Greene's  first 
recital  might  well  follow  this  program. 
Again  the  too  free  use  of  open  and 
blartlng  tones;  again  the  meaningless 
and  inaudible  pianissimo.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  Mr.  Greene  in  Schubart's 
beautiful  "Abendlled"  roar  out 


"Then  lake  us  to  Thyself  at  last 
When  all  our  work  on  earth  is  jiast. 
And  gentle  death  has  called  us  home,' 


as  though  he  were  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle  of  Peluslum?  Why  should  he 
Now  Barnes  Newcomc  was  honest  whisper  the  line  In  the  14th  century 
when  he  did  not  enjoy  the  singing  of  song, 

the  Colonel,  who  broke  down  in  his  fal-  "Thus  Mary  learned  through  Gabriel" 
setto,  and  what  was  his  reward?  Clive  aDer  an  athletic  delivery  of  the  two 

ItT  ® .1  .K  ■ fear,  are  now  fixed,  a.s  is  his  desire  for 

*’  henceforth  there  was  violent  and  ineffective  contrasts.  'Tls 

And  what  do  you  think  of  the  stciry  ^ f'®  a pity. 

f t t*(K  11 1 ib/l  d n A m tvxallAiryv 


/Aim  vwitiL  uu  y u u uiiijk  oi  liie  biury 

attributed  by  an  American— we  believe 
it  was  the  lamented  Bunner— to  Car- 

1 « « 1 O rt  -W  A rv  ns  A V,  1 «i.  - — . . — ^ ...  ■ ■ 


Fhilip  Hale. 


liie  laiiitfiiteu  r>unner — lo  (jar- 

lyle?  The  sage  of  Chelsea  was  com-  ,h«  table  d'hate  the  fish  is  already 

nUotriino.  t 1 „ » At  tne  taoie  U i 


plaining  of  the  mutton.  scolding.  ' , , a serious  man,  sits 

• shrieking  and  making  himself  general-  served;  and  jet  a guest,  a serious 
ly  disagreeable.  A guest,  thinking  to  dumb  before  his  soup-  ^ , 


■the  Jewes." 


That  month  Is  not  tt'asted  In  which  a 
■man  spends  his  whole  time  In  eating 
oyster-crabs.  


Philip  Hale. 


Blanche  Marches!  told  a London  re- 
porter that  she  does  not  care  for  large 
cities;  "I  prefer  little  kingdoms  where  i 
there  Is  more  intelligence  and  less  ml-  i 
crobe."  The  reporter  added  to  this 
valuable  information  that  Mrs.  Mar- 
ichesi  "bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  ] 
good  taste  in  her  dress,  which  goes  a , 
long  way,  for  it  saves  one  the  trouble  j 


BVJTWBEN  TWO  DAYS. 

L.ast  night  In  a olaze  of  crimson  ray.-. 

The  light-keeper  candled  the  sun  lo  heU; 
The  morn-sur.  groped  (he  mist  from  his  eyes. 
And  ■svatlered  It  over  the  heavens-red. 


•Twai  vestere'en.  'tls  dawn  of  today. 

And  yet  such  haps  between  may  reacli: 
There’s  a I’roken  hnllt  on  the  rocks  In  the 
Viay. 

And  a frozen  y,a'\\ov  down  litre  on  the  beach. 


iKing  nimseir  general-  -j; 

ly  disagreeable.  A guest,  thinking  to  dumb  before  his  soup, 
comfort  Mrs,  Carlyle,  chirped  "Why,  I The  head  waiter  stops  up  to  him 
think  It’s  very  nice.  It's  plenty  good  "Your  soup  is  still  too  warm, 
enough  for  me.’’  To  which  Carivie  sertous  man  rep 


^ Sf  W4^11«.,7  lour  hOUtJ  IS»  £»v...  

enough  for  me.’’  To  which  Carlyle  The  serious  man  replies  rather  shaipiy, 

answered,  “Right  you  are,  you  fool;  ..on  the  contrary. ’’ 

Hake  it:’’  and  with  that  he  threw  the  ,.535,  beef  goes  the  round;  and  yet  the 

iGg  ai  jiiiTi. 


■ fcuest  dfies  not  touch  his  soup. 

Max  Beerbohm  suggested  lately  that  "Perhap'?  the  l,cad 

instead  of  discussing  the  question  ^ rs 

waiter.  "Perhaps  he  prefers  consomme  . 


like 


of  shutting  one’s  eyes  in  order  to  listen 
without  prejudice.’’ 

The  reporter  was  considerably  m evi- 
deuce.  Thus  he  asked  the  illustrious 
daughter  of  a still  more  Illustrious 
mother  if  concerts  in  Paris  are  run  on 
the  London  principle?  “For  Instance, 
are  they  largely  monopolized  by  little 
goose-necked  tenors  (who  will  sing  three 
songs  for  the  price  ot  two  if  young 
singers  are  kept  out),  and  sopranos 
whose  chief  merit  is  that  they  had 
voices,  as  well  as  names,  somewhere 
in  the  sixties?” 


Mr.  Depew  must  now  be  .serious. 
Senator  is  not  supposed  to  joke. 


If  only  a woman  were  kind  again, 

Or  could  but  a man  forget, 

’Twere  little  enough  we  had  left  lo  gain. 
I'urged  of  our  last  regret. 


Just  as  there  are  some  men  born , 
with  heads  to  adorn  postage  stamps, 
so  tiiere  are  some  who  seem  to  be  cre- 
ated especially  tor  a Senatorial  chair. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Depew  belongs 
to  either  class;  but  is  there  not  such 
a thing  as  a Senatorial  make-up  ob- 
tainable at  the  costumer’s?  It  Is  a 
pity  that  the  old  broadcloth  day-and 
night  “dress  suit,”  or  the  coat  with 
yellow  vest  with  golden  buttons  has 
disappeared. 


instead  of  discussing  the  question  cream  01  

whether  actors  feel  the  emotions  they  waiter.  "Perhaps  he  ^ 

simulate  on  the  stage;  we  should  pon-  The  .serious  man  begins  to  druin  wlthj^s 

der  the  question  whether  the  natural  fingers  on  .the  table  c.oth.  t ^ 

feelings  axe  not  so  perverted  by  the  gantly  fond  of  cream  ot  celery, 
li.ses  of  the  theatre  that  the  actor  ootv  ..o,.t  car  t then  ask  why  the 


iccinigs  axe  not  so  perverted  Oy  the  ganuy  1000  e.  . 

li.ses  of  the  theatre  that  the  actor  only  "But  may  I then  ask  why  the  gentleman 
simulates  in  real  life  the  emotions  he  not  eaf  The  other  dishes  will  be  cold, 

expresses  on  the  stage.  •why  don’t  I cat  my  soup?-I  have  no 

„ ^ ^ siioon.’’ 

I :1av  ■ - 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


Con’.d  only  a man  forget,  forget, 

Ch*  3.  tvoman  once  forgive, 

(The  gods  we  have  cursed  might  allow  us  jet 
! A life  it  were  good  to  live. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  Ha- 
vana tobacco  will  be  cornered.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  get  away. 


A deep  thinker  rejoicing  in  the  name 


!^r,  Hugh  Codman  aud  Miss  Jessie  r^^ordT^'ccin^^^^ 

_ . . AC4.crr.ccn  Mv  the  venom  of  snakes. 

Davis  in  ihe  Aiternoou  i“ir. , 


Some  theatregoers  are  beastly  par- 
ticular. Thus  a spectator’ s enjoyment 
, was  ruined  at  the  performance  of  “The 
1 Musketeers"  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
London,  because  Porthos  smoked  at 
d’Artagnan’s  lodgings  a tobacco  that 
“gave  forth  the  distinct  odor  of  La- 
j takia,  a species  of  Turkish  tobacco  In- 
1 troduced  into  Europe  at  a much  later 
date.” 


A Senator  should  not  weigh  less  thaA 
'fOO  pounds.  "We  like  to  think  of  him  'ta.k-\ 
ing  snulf  from  an  old  wooden  box  with 
a screeching  lid.  A red  bandanna  also 
lends  dignity.  He  should  be  either  close- 
.fhaven  or  with  a flowing  white  beard. 
'A  moustache  suggests  flippancy;  whis- 
kers that  recall  glued  fine-cut  should 
be  removed  at  once  by  the  Senatorial 
barh#r.  We  axe  delighted  to  learn  that 
|the  honor  of  Vermont  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  Senate  by  Judge  Ross, 
who  wears  a patriarchal  chin-beard 
that  is,  ho  does  in  his  newspaper  pic- 
Lture;  possibly  in  real  life  he  sports 
Ipiccadllly  weepers— perish  the  thought! 
The  typical  Jlormon  elder  Is  an  ideal 
Senator  in  appcarajice. 


Plunket  Greene  in  the  Evening. 


The  nrocram  of  the  concert  s'v®n  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Coilmar.  violinist,  and  Miss 
jes»ic’  D.avis.  pl.anlst.  yesterdaj-  after 
noon  in  Stelnert  Hell  was  as 
Sunnta  Nm  ^JiTmIss’ Davis.  ^ 

Po.ot.3Be  n A-sky 

I3‘1!*so  OFlinato  — fi;tavenhaK<*n 

Mciiuttto  Scherzando Mosvzkowski 

Lu  Jongleu.w  

JIlss  Dcvls. 

Svnata  and ' Miss  Davis!  ' 

Mr.  Codman  has  evidently  studi^  t 
bis  advantage  since  his  appeal  ance 
bo;e  last  zeason.  He  P.ays  with  more 
; freedom;  his  intonation  Is  ^ 

1 riper  in  technic;  he  is  more  authorlta 
live  in  phrasing.  His  ^ 

the  Lento  from  Lalo’s 
nliived  the  whole  work  at  the  last  '’f 
?e^er  Festival  and  played  it  b.i< 
was  one  of  genuine  beauty  and  fetlinf^ 

1 H?  also  Shewed  pure  taste  and  in.  ch 

' 'SfoTBalh  ?n"thif ^flestik'l'^muslc 
' was  expressive  wlthasit  any 
irruous  Tnodern  sentimental  6r 
fSggtstl7n.  and  in  his  de^^tion  to  the 
-nirl  of  liach  he  was  never  ijedantlc. 
•iC‘^h's  sLata.  a.s  in  the  other  v^o  in 
riimV>pr<i  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
DawV  an  admirable  en.sembie  P’aye‘ 
.^^d  accompanist.  I Uavc  seldoir.  had 

I;b".r.^acrrf  Than 

Mr  Godm.-n’s  rea^ng  of  Po'onajs^e. 

iiti f it  also  to  be  said  that  ni» 

tionVal  ?he  rlsult  ‘Bought,  no  m- 
dlfference  and  that  he  wa^  pernaps 
in  "il.s  own 

tain  passages.  Mr.  he  ge’t 

sHirr urThe^^^'i w.YrVrom  New  Ei.gland  1 
ll'dy  he  es«^  wholly  from  the 

Englander^  wVat  ' h^  "®®‘^Vo’t°ThAl’ h'ls 

you  Wish  him  a fuller.  broad..r  tone, 
nnd  you  question  for  a 
1 whether  should  not  study  ,iard 
a Y-ear  unler  a sound  pedagogue.  On 
I the  other  hard  he  has  so  rnany 
lent  qualities,  mtechanloal  and  tem-- 
ne-atvental  you  are  persuaded  that 
■ YoiUinr  work  in  an  orchestr.r  for  a 
season  and  the  lif'?  of  a ^anderlns 
S might  be  of  still  greater  beneflt 

^°Mi'sT  Davis  played  the  first  two  soiiJ 
pleees— ('specially  the  Menuetlo— w 1th 


The  story  that  Pontius  Pilate  was 
born  in  Glenlyon.  Scotland  has  been 
levlved.  “Shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Scot- 
,land  by  Caesar  Augustus.  One  of  the 
Embassadors  was  the  father  o. 

Pilato  The  Romai;s  were  received  by 
Metellaus  or  Metellanus,  a Caledonian 
chief  and  were  conducted  lo  his  home, 
near  Fortingall.  The  mother  of  Pon- 
Ifius  Pilate  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  this  embassy,  and  it  Is  asserted 
that  the  future  Governor  of  Judaea  -was 
born  in  this  remote  district  of  YVestern 
Perthshire.  It  Is  tolerably  certain  that 
Caesar  Augustus  did  send  an  embasaj- 
to  Scotland  about  the  be.ginning  of  ye 
Christian  era,  and  Metellanus  was  the 
name  of  a Scottish  ruler  who  began 
bis  reign  about  2 B.  C.  On  the  otner 
band  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a celi- 
cately  nurtured  Roman  lady  would  have 
'left  her  villa  on  the  Tiber  and  braved 
the  dangers  of  a long  sea  voyage,  and 
risked  her  life  and  that  of  liy 


It  is  often  stated,  by  the  -eay,  that 
tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Sir  Francis  Di-ake  in  16S5.  But  Her- 
nandez de  Toledo  sent  It  Into  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  1559,  when  Jean  Nlcot 
(hence  Nicotiana)  ’was  Ambassador  to 
. the  Court  of  Lisbon;  and  he  trans- 
mitted, or  carried,  either  the  seed  or 
i the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medicls. 


/-t-yV  I V ■ 

TOGEH 


.babe  among  the  barbarians  of  this  dls- 


Made  Her  First  Appearance  as  a 
Singer  in  Boston  Last  Evening 
in  Steinert  Hall.  Assisted  by  Mr. 
J j_  Turner,  Baritone,  and  Mr. 
Timothee  Adamowski,  Violinist. 

The  program  of  Miss  Buker’s  concert 


Itant  isle.  It  is  curious  that  no  mention 
of  Pilate’s  father  is  found  anywhere 
save  In  this  ScotUsh  tradition.” 


was  as  follows 
Air  from  "1.  Lmibanll 


.Verdi 


Mr.  Turner. 
Lutlns 


Paderewski 
Bazzini 


Uenrv  De  Merritt  Y^oung,  a painter  of 
•this  cltv.  was  lost  with  the  steamer 
Portland.  His  pictures  were  with  him: 
(and  thej'  were  his  only  assets.  His  wife 
and  child  survive  him.  The  painters  of 
thl.o  city  have  contributed  pictures  to 
(be  sold  at  auction  for  the  beneflt  of 
It  he  survivors.  These  paintings,  a most 
Jntt'i'estlng  collection,  will  be  shown  at 
tlic  galleries  of  Messrts.  Y\  illiaras  and 
tKverett  from  Thursday.  Jan.  19,  to 
Thursday.  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Frank  Leonard, 
who  has  kindly  offered  his  services  as 
inuctioneer,  will  sell  the  pictures  in  the 
said  g.ailerics  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan. 
•J6,  (»t  •?  o’clock.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
)overs  of  art,  and  indeed  all  those  who 
jai’p' charitably  inclined,  will  not  allow 
tliemsclvcs  to  be  outdone  in  geticrosltj' 1 
by  painters  who  are  rich  chiefly  in  en-,' 
ll'.itsiasm  and  hop('.  In  the  peculiarly 
Itragic  taking-off  of  Mr.  Young  there 
hvas  this  ironical  circumstance:  That 

the  verj-  works  by  which  he  expected— 
and  with  reason— to  win  fame  and 
tr.onej’  peri.shed  utterly  with  him;  and 
Ihls  memory  as  an  artist  must  needs 
O’Of't  solely  with  those  dearest  to  him 
and  with  the  generous  painters  who  ad- 
mired his  art  and  the  man  himself. 


This  las*-  statement  is  not  correct. 
A German  legend  says  that  Pl^te  was 
the  bastard  son  ot  Tynis,  K'Rg 
Mayenoe.  His  father  sent 
as  a hostage.  There  he  ® '.  I 

der  Sent  to  Pontus,  he  subdued  the 
barbarous  tribes,  received  as  a reward 
the  name  ot  Pontius,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Judaea.  The  same  story  is  told 
\)y  Thomas  Keywood  In  his  Nine 
'Books  of  various  History  conc^rnln? 
Women”  (1624).  Heywo-od  adds  that 
'Pllat‘j'3  mother  was  a miller  s dau^ 
ter.  named  Pj’la- 


Melodle •■■■• 

La  Ronde  Des^  ^ 

Si  Mes  Vers  .tvalent  Des  A e • . ■ 

Miss' BukPr:'  ' 

"jinf  Bu^erand  Mr: ' Adamowski^ 
Gipsy  Dance 


Nkcliez 

■Mr.'Adamo'wski. 

I)f'r  Jensen 


Margreta 


Mr.  Turner.  ^ij^vignanl  .>uui  ^ 

Hush.  My  L'R'®  ‘^?r„’hiVnds  ..  ■ ' "Hotv  much?”  You  will  ho  lucky  in 

My  Heart’s  in  H g^ave  if  the  answer  is  "Ten 

tVie  first  three  songs  sung  by  unless  you  prefer  to  hear— for 

the  listener  might  have  consclousness- 

.-.v,  iu’stlcc  ”I  (to  not  understand  ..That’s  a very  curious  book:  the  au- 
said  wit  J ■ ^ girl  with  a pretty  must  have  been  a crank  of  the 

this  case  H ^lo  ^ ^ water;  I’ll  let  you  have  it  for 

voice  "ho  /loc.s  n<^  pleasure  to  a.’’ 

with  It.  She  g^  ^^^1^  

her  friends  ' -ing’in  concert  with  pjp,  a.  H.  Tuttle,  speairtng  concerning 

1 efinisl  and*^  an  assisting  stoser.  Health  of  Our  VYomen  as  Iii- 

Whv  does*^she  court  publicity  and  ope  pyg„ced  by  the  Advancement  of  av- 
criticism?” 


Yet  there  are  men  -who  should  leave 
no  vork  behind  them.  Has  no  one  dy- 
ing. ever  groaned,  “Would  that  I had 
not  written  that  book?”  Think  of  the 
,.wful  possibility  ot  some  rummager  in 
:•.  second-hand  shop,  a century  from 
.now,  picking  np  the  volume  that  cost 
^■ou  so  much  time,  thau  was  for  a week 
your  pride  until  the  reviewer  reveled  in 
your  blood,  and  asking  the  dealer. 


This  Scottish  legend  about  Pontius  1 
Pilate  is  not  so  entertaining  as  the  old, 
story  about  Judas  Iscariot:  how  h, 3 

mother  Cyborea  dreamed  the  first  night 
-^f  her  .Carriage  that  she  should  bring 
iforth  a son  who  would  betray  the 
.Prince  of  his  own  people.  She  put  the 
Cj  in  a boat  which  was  driven  upon 
Ithe  island  Iscariot  where  reigned  a 
childless  queen,  who 
and  educated  him  nobly. 
she  1 ad  a son  of  her  own  whom  Judas 


► nv  Qoes  * Jiuniit  u/  t -D 

riticism?”  „„awerpd  thpsp  ques-  ilizatlon  and  Modern  Gynecological  Re- 

FortunateW  she  ans^^^j^  singing  of  search  and  Methods,”  alluded  to  "cold. 
10ns  bj  ner  .u  sonc  itself  >®  ...-.iovif ins-  lunches.”  There  are  cold 


U»vf,mYni’s‘%ng:”Thp  song  jtscif  is  .^.inviting  lunches.”  There  are 
of  liSe  ai^countf  but  ihincheons  that  arc  most  invltlng-as' 

play  the  at  her  bes  ^ ^ g^rned  beef,  the  real,  old-fashioned 

she  had  ®“<I®Yt-d  befoi^e  ^f  ^ , orned-beef,  which  is  now  so  hard  to 

nervousness;  perhaps^.e  j,,..,-;.  ,,  ,g  found  at  any  inn  that 

^na*^then  she  braced  herself  ' is  sumptuously  furnished  and  provided. 

H":^the  Vet  remains  that  in  this  so.^e  elevators,  open-plumblug,  tcle- 

”^ne  ^weV°fresh!^pure.'^  She  phone,  stock-tlckcr.  etc.,  etc.— : now  , 


I i'olfht  iiiuolani  aaUpUloaic 

if  throe  or  four  bottles 

■ if  ^oich  ale— dost  like  the  picture? 

'iHr.*'  not— and  soma  would  say— In- 

.Itlntr  hmchoon  Thursday;  Sausages 
r'ld  tea;  and  what  was  the  result’ 

logged  wheels  of  thought  and  a pro- 
belief  In  extreme  Calvinism. 

■■He  lies  in  his  throat,  ho  lies  in  his 
•art.  he  lies  in  every  hair  of  his  head 
|id  cvfry  pore  of  his  body;  he  lies  wll-  j 
I l.y,  deliberately,  intentionally  and' 
lalkiously.”  Wow!  And  all  this  fuss 
ler  beef.-  Well,  Patrick  Henry  was 
Joved  to  flights  of  eloquence  by  the 
j ought  of  beef.  And  was  it  not  Sir 
' idrcw  who  said,  "I  am  a great  eater 

■ beef,  and  I believe  that  does  harm 
m;.'  wit"? 

f ttte  are  not  mistaken  General  Eagan 
died  General  Miles  a “black-hearted 
Ir."  Wny  did  he  not  add  “yellow- 
lerod"  and  continue  the  character- 
M.tldn  of  the  latter’s  internal  ma- 
cnery?  Dr.  Slop,  cursing  Obadlah, 
ts  mere  thorough  and  particular. 

'here  is  as  much  mystery  about  the 
>ams  case  as  about  Dreyfus.  Is  it 
L’isible  that  high  and  mighty  persons 

■ botli  cases  are  afraid  of  the  truth? 

lanila  is  beginning  to  enjoy  the  i 
(ssings  of  civilization.  Press  tele- 
..m.s  from  London  are  subject  to 
jisorshlp. 

I 'he  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  . 
lies  that  his  address,  is  now  Bios-  ■ 
a Court,  Boston.  He  will  be  in  j' 
York,  March  23,  to  hear  Mr.  ' 
Jas  speak  to  the  laboring  men  at 
K'.monico’s. 


J /^T' 


IMTSAUEg, 


In  Salon  Musk  and  as  a Salon  Player  He  Awakened  Great 


Enthusiasm  at  the  Tw^Plfth  Symphony  Concert 
Last  Evening,  in  Music  Hall. 


Tile  prograjn  of  the  12th  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor,  at 
Music  Hall,  last  evening*,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Symphony  No,  31,  in  D major,  Paris- 
ian, ' Mozart 

.Cencerto  in  P minor  Henselt 

Mr.  Sauer. 

First  Movement  of  Symphony  In  D 

minor.  Op.  7 p,  s.  Converse 

, (First  time.) 

Oierture  to  'The  Plying  Dutchman” 

Wagner 

Either  one  of  the  allegro.?  of  Ivlozart’s 
Parisian  symphony  might  serve  as  an 
overlure  to  a theatre  comedy.  It  would 
put  the  audience  in  good  spirits;  and 
rustling,  and  half-smothered  laughter. 


<3ry-but  touch  Is  not 
‘J®  of  'the  pianist.  In  this 

he  limited,  yes,  ho  is 
sometimes  hampered.  But  In  rapid 
passages,  in  octaves  and  arpegg-ios,  in 
arabesques,  in  lace  work,  Mr.  Sauer 
justly  excites  the  liveliest  approbation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  his  personality  contributed  to  his 
success  last  night.  Truly  Is  he  a won- 
Strange  face, 

worthy  of  study;  a face  not  wholly 
pleasing.  Nor  ia  it  impertinent  to  ask 
If  his  success  would  have  been  in- 
1 he  had  appeared  with- 
hair,  if  he  had  come 
u^n  the  stage  with  a close  crop. 

-,,e  applause  was  so  imperious  that 
Mr.  Sauer  violated  a rule  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  as  did  de  Pachmann 


r.  Coe — FTesident  Wilson— Professor 
Hdley— these  men  have  been  named  fn 
'm  as  President  of  Yale.  But  has  j 
C)t.  “Bob”  Cook  no  claims? 

r.  Graham  H.  Harris  of  the ! 
C cago  Boa-'d  of  Education  i.s  opposed 
«the  employment  of  married  women 
a:  teachers  In  the  public  schools.  “I 
(ii't  believe  we  ought  to  encourage 
n e parasites,  there  are  lots  of  them 
irtown  living  oft  women  teachers.” 
Ocago  is  now  a great  moral  force  as 
wl  as  llteiary  centre. 

gwas  In  tills  play  that  Mr.  Charles  Warn- 
«vho  was  representing  the  persecuted  hero, 
■lo  come  on  in  a garret  and  say  that  he 
■I  starving.  Unfortunately,  on  the  first 
flit,  Mr.  t\arner  had  in  the  excitement  of 
J moment  forgotten  to  take  oft  a valuable 
l|iond  Anger  ring.  When  he  lifted  his  eye.s  , 
^laven  and  the  gallery  and  exclaimed  that  ' 
"jll  this  mighty  Dindon  he  did  not  know  ; 
|rc  to  get  food  tor  his  wife  and  child,  a i 
I3  from  the  gods  exclaimed,  "Pickles,  I 
If!  Porn  your  diermond  ring!”  j 

_.'iere  are  clocks  that  are  made  out  of  ^ 
a necticut— witness  this  description  of 
^ ■ just  finished  by  Mr.  Noll  of  Brus- 
„ .lj  after  five  years  of  uninterrupted 
>1  If-  '"'eighs  4000  kilogrammes,  and 
■:  of  the  works  have  been  made 

ij.,,  “Shand.  It  Is  built  to  represent  a 
, rch,  and  there  are  4G  mechanical  fig- 
Ml  which  go  through  various  evolu- 
, .Us.  The  clock  indicates  the  seconds 
‘lutes,  quarters,  hours,  days,  weeks’ 
nith.s,  seasons  and  the  years,  ’together 
1 the  movable  or  fixed  feasts  for  the 

‘’““I'  12  Apos- 

• h make  their  appearance,  march  past 
.■  b^  before  the  Saviour,  who  be- 
jli«  His  benison  on  them.  Among  the 
rt.  meohaiiical  curiosities  are  the 
®'  u&es  of  lite.  Death,  with  his  scythe 
TO.  ^filrlnger  calling  to  vespers,  six^  Ca- 
. »nln  monks  who  enter  the  church 
U seasons,  a cuckoo,  a shrill-throated 
b'g'bt  watchman  sounding  a 


4 
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EMIL  , SAUER, 


and  whispering  in  the  ear  of  beauty 
would  work  the  mvtic  no  serious  harm. 
The  andaiitino  is  hcpclessly  weak  and 
dull;  it  IS  old-fashioned  without  any 
charm  of  quaintness. 


, j-Upet  or  beating  a drum  and  the 
foi  ahful  listening  to  a musical  mass 
movements  is  seen  at  its 
^51nted  time,  and  the  whole  of  them 
- Jo®  m motion  at  any  moment 
1.  ]j|;’ot  disturbing  the  machinery  of  the 


ItiJ 

odhtc-  after  his  own  pa-ttern  and  no' 
^gerln  'tly  to  follow  approved  and  orthodo.x 
. !«»  ■' ^ 

, co-1  1-,  Enall  Sauer  made  his  first  appear- 
a**-,  11  in  this  ciiy.  The  verdict  of  the  au- 
- ‘ Use  was  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor, 
dealfi.  :i  lusiasm  was  at  its  height.  Now 
ictjl  » the  Shouting  has  died  away,  let  us 
-If  ■‘ly  discuss  Mr.  Sauer. 

®.,,opncerto  that  once  en- 
Sa  the  doubtful  reputation  of  being 
lint- p most  difficult  work  in  piano  litera- 
Ui(  8«1i . Today  technic  is  as  free  as  grace 
jfll'T-this  concerto  no  longer  stuns  or 
. t-  Jiays  on  account  of  mechanical  de 
W.  To  me  the  concerto  is  an  abom- 
|Ie  specimen  of  salon  music  The 
t-hin  veneer.  Emotion  is 
T mentahsm.  The  waltz  in  the  finale 
i;  ' t'd  be  vulgar  in  a comic  opera  of 
f ; J ;ailor-made  variety. 

Ihat  Mr.  Sauer  gave  a most 
3|irablo  performance  of  this  wax- 
Oi?r  and  patchouli  music  is  not  the 
'■'.vj®  great  pianist  should 

I would  be  fooli.sh  and  false  to  denv 
lust  claims.  His  playing  is  charac- 
' ' f ‘’PP  ^'■''®  strength  and  exquisite 
nil  • h.  His  repose,  his  authority  are 
I rable,  remarkable.  His  touch  in 


ilr.  Frederick  S.  Converse  was  born 
in  Newton,  and  he  began  his  studies 
there  and  in  B-jston  and  Cambridge. 
Then,  like  a good  New  Englander,  he 
I went  to  Munich  to  enjoy  the  advice  of 
[ Papa  Rheinberger.  (I  wish  that  he  had 
I stopped  for  a year  or  two  in  Paris  or 
I Brussels  on  his  way  home.) 

The  syn.phony,  of  whi-jh  the  first 
movement  was  played  last  night,  was 
performed  at  the  Munich  Hoch-Schule, 
July  14,  1S1*8  I quote  from  the  program- 
book— when  the  compeser  was  '27  years 
o^d.  I should  like  to  hear  the  whole 
work;  such  a hearing  would  be  fairer 
lo  Mr,  Converse. 

There  are  good  things  in  this  allegro, 
and  there  are  things  that  show  too 
plainly  the  cramping  influence  of  the 
inu-sic  school.  East  of  all  there  is  a 
‘go”  to  the  allegro  that  is  the  de- 
lightful enthusiasm  of  youth.  The  first  | 
theme  is  anr.ounced  frankly,  and  while  I 
It  IS  not  of  striking  originality,  yet  it 
makes-  its  way  effectively,  and  it  has 
character,  irrespective  of  fitness  or  un-  , 
ntness  for  development.  This  opening 
^^’®  >’®®t  portions  of  the  w wk 
tinu  n/  ™pch  for  the  introduc-  I 

f second  theme  or  the  or-  I 

thcstral  manner  in  which  it  is  ushered  I 
(!hk  serious  disturbance  of 

of  thou^t  without  any  recom-  ! 
pen..in„  effect.  Soon  comc-’S  a stron-'  ' 
hlrmnnT  “.Cr'"®"”-^  melodic  anl 

and  Pv  impassioned 

?ion  fhrpTv^®l^’  ^aracleristic  denuncia-  ! 
wh  T 1 the  woman  | 

^mnd  ?np 1°^  °°t  misunder- 

Converse  "o°f‘  p°''  ^ F’O'"®"^  '1°°°®® 
T^etilniSlIv  fhp  ^,n®hscio.us  imitation.  !, 
Acciisiicauj  trie  a.lle'gro  sliovv^  iiaiivpi 
faithful  study.  The  00m- 
pooer  has  a distinct  calling  and  he  i 

apnlk^.sP  = ”Si°  f°^  criu'clsm  an.d 

app  au&e.  He  naturallv  wrote  tlii.s 

K^“?Ss«w«sA8f  srs- 

gua''|e^*a^^  modern  lan- 

verse  'Ai'Sfsr,?  i'-''''  Coni 

that  we  conk  ,fvri-e.=sion-wouM 

fi*enuent]v°  Anri  works  more 

« ; p.  1 • ^ ' jvnfi  tke  verv 

c.ord  ng  m hev'plop^cnt'ac-. 

5om"ifi  V“ane>^"pte"  "hli  free-  , 

hand  are  use^’  l^c-ue  %,^®  wH ’fil^  fo 


and  Saurel  on  former  occasions  He  cave 
an  encore  number-theme  and  varia^nt 

' by  achubert-Tauslg  l am  tniri  ■ 
not  know  the  longVinded  piece  iL'm 
J “'•'^t  he  broke  this  real^nfble  rul^ 

concert  should  not  be 

finable  and  all  thac  buVonr’iha^t  II  nm 
truly' grlT/dan?ft.^^^'’^‘^‘®’'‘®'‘®  ^ 

Mr.  Sauer  then  stands  revealed  at 

firir'rank®  Mf'®"  player  of  the  very 
nrst  rank.  Let  us  hope  that  his  op»r 
formance  at  the  recital  this  week When 
the  program  will  te.st  him  in  ' mnnv 
way.s,  will  prove  him  to  be  more  Wan 
a rarely  accomplished  salon-player. 


thilip  Hale. 


TH.ANK.S  to  .Mr.  Charlp.s  A.  Elli.s,  we 
.'-hall  have  an  onporluiiity  next 
week  Wednesday,  of  bearing  Puc- 
cini'.s  "La  Bohkme,”  with  >Ielba 
as  .Mimi  and  with  the  original  orclies- 
tratlon. 

» * * 

Giacomo  Puccini,  the  composer  of  “La 
Eoh^nie,”  is  of  a long-  line  of  musicians. 
His  grreat-great-granrifatiier,  Giacomo, 
chapel-master  of  the  Republic  of  I.ucca, 
wrote  music  for  the  organ  and  the 
church.  Hi.s  great-grandfatlier,  Anto- 
nio, composer  and  theorist,  followed  in 
Giacomo's  footstep.?,  and  was  alsi#  a 
j member  of  the  celebrated  Bologna 
|Acadcmy.  His  grar  dfalhtr.  Domenico, 
wrote  Operas  as  well  as  sacrei.l  music, 
and  he  was  also  chapel-master  of  the 
Republic  of  Lucca,  His  father.  Michele, 
was  reiiowned  through  Northern  Italy 
as  a scientific  musician.  He  wrote 
canons  for  32  voices  and  works  for  the 
church;  also  two  operas;  wnen  he  died 
in  1864  his  death  was  regarded  as  a 
nalidnal  calamity,  and  his  funeral,  at 
which  Pacini  conducted  a requiem,  was 
most  imposing, 

The  composer  of  “La  Boheme,  " sec- 
ond of  his  name  and  fifth  mu.sieian  in 
direc;  line,  was  born  at  I.ucca  in  1858 
He  is  one  ,oC  a family  of  six,  the  ; 
genius  of  the  family— although  all  were  j 
so  devoted  to  mu.sic  that  "one  who  ! 


knew  th.-m  well  in  those  early  .la;.  , h.ii, 
de.seribed  their  house  as  a gigMoti.-  mu- 
sic box”— and  he  begun  to  study  at  an 
early  age.  .\fter  the  death  of  his 
lather  a great-uncle  looked  after  him, 
and  a pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy 
gave  the  lad  enough  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatory  at  Milan. 
There  his  master,  Ponchielli,  was  as  a 
father  to  him.  Puccini  left  the  .school 
in  1883.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  a 
performance  of  a work  by  the  most 
successful  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  a 
course.  Puccini's  Sinfonla-Capriccio  for 
orchestra  was  more  than  ordinarily  .suc- 
cessful. He  worked  immediately  on 
his  fir.st  opera.  ‘'Le  Villi,”  which,  al- 
though in  it.s  fir.st  form,  one  act,  it 
obtained  only  a .second  prize  in  the 
Sonzogno  competition,  was  received 
at  the  Dai  Verme,  Milan,  with,  such 
favor  in  1884  that,  extended  to  two  acts 
It  was  produced  at  La  Scala  triumph- 
®®°°nd  opera, 

I 'Edgar,  " in  four  acts,  produced  at  La 
ISeala,  April  2],  188!),  was  le.ss  successful, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  tedious  li- 
bretto. His  next  opera.  "Manon  Les- 
Caur  (Turin,  Feb.  1,  1893),  made  a sen- 
sation. It  has  been  played  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  world,  and  its  first 
I performance  in  this  country  was  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  29,  1894.  His  "La 
Tosca,”  in  which  Bellineioni  will  sing 
the  leading  part,  is  now  finished,  and 
he  is  at  work  on  an  opera  founded  on  ' 
the  tragedy  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Puccini  lives  at  Torre  del  Lago.  Ath-  I 
letic,  he  is  a mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.  He  is  fond  of  good  cheer  and  I 
good  company.  His  operas  bring  him  ' 
a handsome  income,  and  only  the  otlier  ' 
day  an  enthusiastic  admirer  gave  him  a ' 
plot  of  ground;  and,  when  Puccini' 
announced  his  intention  of  building  a ' 
house  for  himself,  architecUs  and  deco-  j 
rator.s  rushed  to  contribute  their  ser- 
vices. 


”I.a  Bobeme,”  Puccini's  fourtli  opera, 
was  first  produced  at  Turin,  Feb  l’ 
1896,  with  Mmes.  Ferrari  and  Pasini’ 
and  Messrs.  Gorga,  Wilmant  Pini- 
Corsi,  Polonini.  and  Mazzora  ’in  the 
cast. 

All  opera  with  the  same  title  bv 
f-eoncava!lo  was  produced  at  Venice 
May  C,  1897. 

Leoiicavallo,  his  own  librettist  tried 
to  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
•Scenes  do  la  Vie  de  Boheino,”  by  Hen- 
ry  ilurger. 

Guiseppe  Giacosa  and  Luigi  Illica,  tlie 
librettists  for  Puccini,  founded  their 
lext  on  certain  detached  scenes  of  tlie 
o^iehrated  romance,  nor  were  they 
■ areful  to  respect  the  situations  or  the 
.characteis  of  the  Frenchman 

Murger  first  published  the  romance  in 
'the  "Corsaire”  (1845),  and  for  each  feuii- 
leton  he  wa.s  paid  only  15  francs.  He 
sold  the  volume  to  a publisher  for  500 
francs,  and  the  publisher  sold  70  OOO 
copies.  Four  years  later,  as.sisttd  ’by 
harntre,  he  wrote  a play  founded  on 
the  story.  It  was  produced  at  Mie  \'a- 
niJtAs,  then  at  the  Odeon;  and  a halt 
century  later  it  was  produced  at  ‘the 
coir.(iaie  Fraiiyaise. 

They  rai.'ied  a statue  to  him  in  1895  in 
he  Luxembourg  Gardens  ihat  he  so 
dearly  loved.  His  book-for  he  wrote 
only  one  real  nook,  though  his  works 
j are  many— has  been  condemned  by  the 
( straight-laced.,  who  are  blind  to  the 
I >'>hnor,  pathos  ami  tender  melancholy 
ot  the  photographer  who  took  hi< 
characters  from  life  rather  tlian  cre- 
n ed  them.  He  liim.self  was  a Bol.omian 
f, L 'r  f>®scription.  and  no  doubt 
his  associates,  Pnvat  d'Anglemont, 
Cbampfleury  and  others  furnished  him 

ff®  a Maison 

de  Saute  m 1861,  when  he  was  worn  out 
at  the  age  of  39.  He  died  denying  his 

count, v;  "Pas  d..  -nu.uque!  r-a..,  ,,e 
bruit;  Pa.s  de  Boh.Sn.e!" 

Now  it  i.s  that,  considering  a 

hbrelio  founded  on  a novel,  w.>  should 
w concerned  only  with  the  libretto. 
How  it  mav  agruu  ..r  diftei-  from  the 
Giiginul  may  be  of  interest. 

Murger  s book  i.s  a collection  of 
■sketche.s.  Ther.-  i.s  a thread  that  hinds 
them  loosely  tegether.  There  is  no  plot, 

I he  .situation.?  ere  epi.sodic.  We  are 
introduced  to  Sch-iunard,  the  musician 
who  is  impatient  to  produce  his  .sym- 
phony, “The  Infiuence  of  Blue  on  the 
•yts  ; M.ircel,  the  hislorica!  painter: 

I u "J.®’  Philo.Tciihe  hyperphy- 

I •■‘J°®  ■ Tristan,  the  man  of  letters: 

I Rodolphe,  the  poet;  Mimi.  the  young 
I woman  of  22.  whoso  rmn  ls.  so  frail,  so 
; uelicu,e,  are  .strangely  while  in  spite 
j ot  her  houscholil  caresi;  Minette,  whose 
; beauty  leads  Jier  triumphently  from  the 
Latin  to  the  BivJa  Quarter  and  Ber- 
nard. tbe  landlord,  who  longs  to  be 
hevalier  of  tlm  Degicn  of  Honor.  \ 
book  that  does  not  heed  tbe  conven- 
lOualiMe.s  or  the  moraliti.>s.  and  vet  a 
book  that  IS  full  of  kindness  h.imanity.  i 
ami  above  all,  the  enlhnsiasm  of 
yon  1.  .''dniger  caught  and  lendered — 

1 icHoro  tashion,  if  you  will— something 
It  the  passionate,  though  transient 
lorrows  and  joys  of  student  life;  i,e 


touched  nil  our  hrnn.s.  for  all  of  us  re- 
tnember  those  parndis  pi-r  liis  of  youth.” 
To  him  taat  has  never  kticwn  Bohemia 
i this  book  will  be  always  a stumbllnp 
block.  Bohemia!  "A  land  over  which 
haiiRs  an  endless  los.  occasioned  by 
much  tobacco-  a lainl  of  chambers. 

I billia  -d  iof*ms,  supper  rooms,  oysters. 

I a land  of  .son:;  a land  where  sod’i 
I water  tlow.s  freely  in  the  morning;  al 
i land  of  tin-dish  cover.s  from-  taverns  1 
I and  frothing  porter;  a land  of  lotos- 
eating <wlth  lots  of  cayenne  pepper). 

'■  f pulls  on  the  river,  of  delicious  read- 
itig  of  novels,  piagazines.  and  saunter- 
ings  in  many  studios;  a land  where 
men  call  each  other  by  their  Christian  ; 
nemos;  where  most  are  poor,  where 
almost  .111  ate  young,  and  where.  If  a 
few  old.sters  do  enter,  it  is  because  they  ■ 
have  preserved  more  tendcily  and  care-  I 
j fully  than  other  folk.:  their  youthful  | 
.-spirits  and  tho  delightful  capacity  to  be 
idle.”  Thus  Thackeray  described  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  the  most  pictur- 
esque city  in  the  world;  and  Thackeray 
knew  th>  Bohemia  of  Paris  as  well  as 
of  Bond  on. 

But  the  librettists,  searching  for  dra-  i 
matic  stuff,  emphasize  the  hardships 
and  the  grinding  poverty  suggested 
rather  than  painted  boldly  by  Murger. 
They  quote  from  his  preface,  where  he 
speaks  of  Bohemians.  ”chasing  from 
morning  till  night  that  ferocious  ani- 
mal which  i.s  called  a live-franc  piece. 

• • • Life  charming  and— terrible!” 

I Perhaps  they  realized  that  the  ex.act 
, types  of  Parisian  life  presented  by 
Murger  are  now  antediluvian;  for  the 
grisette,  robust  or  consumptive,  is  a.s 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  the  student  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  today  would  hardly 
understand  the  astounding  pranks  and 
verbiage  of  Schaunard  or  the  senti- 
rpentalism  of  Rodolphe. 

• * ♦ 

The  Hrst  act  shows  us  the  garret 
where  Roiiolfo  and  Marcello,  shivering 
from  cold,  are  endeavoring  to  work. 
The  poet  puts  his  manuscript  in  the 
stove,  that  ' glowing  verses"  and  "hot 
ideas"  may  warm  the  room.  Schaunard 
brings  unexpected,  ■welcome  food;  for 
he  has  received  live  francs  from  an 
Englishman  for  playing  the  piano  until 
he  discouraged  the  shrieking  parrot  of 
a neighbor.  The  landlord.  Benoit,  en- 
ters. with  his  bill.  The  students  chaff' 
him.  ply  him  with  liquor,  and  finally 
throw  him  out.  Rodolfo  is  left  alone, 
to  finish  an  article.  He  promises  to 
join  soon  his  friends  at  a cafe.  Some- 
body knocks  on  the  door.  ’Tis  Mimi, 
an  embroiderer  of  flowers,  who  is  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  rc^ckless  fel- 
' lows.  She  asks  for  a match.  Receiving 
I it.  slie  opens  the  door.  The  wind  ex- 
; tinguishes  her  light,  and  she  drops  her 
i key.  They  look  for  it  in  the  dark.  Their 
hands  meet;  they  are  confused;  their 
' lips  meet;  and  the  full  moon,  rising. 

throws  its  light  on  confessed  lovers. 

'.  The  voices  of  Rodolfo's  companions  are 
; heard  without.  The  lovers  go  to  the 
! cafe. 

I (Mimi  is  not  thus  introduced  in  the 
i novel.  The  scene  of  the  match,  the 
T key  and  the  declaration,  is  from  a 
I charming  chapter,  entitled  "Le  Man- 
j chon  de  Kranciue.”  tvhicli  lias  notiiing  , 
] to  do  with  the  adventures  of  Mimi  and 
I Rodolphe. 1 

i The  .second  act  is  episodic.  The  stii- 
I dents  are  at  the  Cafe  de  Momus.  'Tis 
; (.’hristma.s  eve.  and  there  is  universal 
! jollit.v.  There  is  a great  crowd — sellers 
! of  all  sorts  of  food,  hawkers  of  play- 
things, male  and  female  .students,  raw 
soldiers,  nurserv  maids,  idler.s  of  every 
d.^scrlptioii.  little  rogues  running  aboii;, 
cri' s.  ineelings.  laughter.  I lie  bustle  of 
the  -afe.  Rodolfo  .‘mi  Mimi  have 
joined  his  friends.  .Mus-tia  appears 
with  her  rich,  silly  lover,  .\lcindoro. 
j Marcello  eyes  them  keenly,  for  he  was 
I orco  her  lover,  and  his  love  is  not  dead. 
By  .1  shrewd  trick  Musetta  rids  iier- 
.seir  of  Alchaloro  to  join  Marcello;  and 
when  the  forme,-  reuiriis  he  finds  that. 
-Itie.-  il;e  siiidents.  with  their  girls, 
have  gone,  it  is  left  for  him  to  settle 
the  bill.  Til  - reireat  is  sounded;  the 
• . r'l nr -ni.i jor  !s  at  tile  iiead;  boys  pie- 
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sible for  lier  mis«'rpr  V »J»,  TiTey  must 
oari,  .Mimi  overhears  this  Conversa- 
lian,  snd  betrays  her  presence  by  a se- 
■erc  cougliing-iit.  Rodolfo  runs  toward 
aer,  soothes  .ind  caresses  her.  but  she 
is  resolved  to  leave  him.  Meanwhile 
■Musetta  com-  s out  of  the  tavern,  and  is 
reproacned  bilterly  by  the  jealous  .Mar- 
cello. They  too  must  separate. 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  act  Is  the  death 
of  Alimi  Again  the  scene  Is  the  gar- 
ret of  Rodolfo,  who  tries  to  work  at 
Ills  table  Marcello  is  at  his  easel. 
They  mourn  their  mistresses.  Schau- 
nard brings  bread  to  the  room.  C'olline 
brings  herrings.  They  all  feast  and 
try  to  forget  their  sorrows.  They  joke 
each  other;  they  dance;  there  is  a duel 
with  tongs.  Suddenly  Musetta  enters, 
and  announces  that  Mimi  is  coming.  It 
Is  told  how  she  has  been  living  with  a 
Count,  but,  sick  unto  death,  she  now 
leaves  him.  Slie  falls  on  the  bed.  Ro- 
dolfo is  tender  with  her,  while  others 
go  to  bring  a pliy.sician  and  medicines. 
Musetta  gives  her  jewelry  for  thi.s  pur- 
pose. and  Colliiie.  his  old  and  dear  coat. 
Mimi  wishes  a muff.  Musetta  goes  to 
buy  one.  They  are  all  back,  when 
Marcello  sees  that  Mimi  is  already  deal. 
Rodolfo,  who  i.s  about  to  cover  the 
window-,  to  protect  her  apparently 
sleeping,  discovers  her  deatli.  and  with 
a cry  falls  to  the  floor,  near  his  beloved 
I one. 

\ (In  Murger's  story  Mimi  dies  in  the 
hospital,  and.no  one  of  the  students  is 
near  her  at  tho  time,  although  Rodolphe 
visite>l  her  shortly  before.  And  it  is 
Schaunard  that  sells  his  coat,  and  Col- 
line  his  books,  to  raise  money  for  her.) 

"La  Boh^me"  was  first  sung  in  this 
country  by  tlie  Royal  Ittiliaii  Opera 
Company  that  produced  it  in  Mexico, 
then  in  certain  Western  cities  of  the 
Cnited  States,  and  finally  at  New  York. 
May  lt>.  1898.  when  J.  Bielletto  eoiiducl- 
ed,  and  the  cast  waS  as  follows: 

Mimi T-inda  Montanari 

Musetta Cleopatra  Vlvini 

Rodolfo Glu.-^eppe  Agostini 

Marcello Luigi  I-'rar.ccscs.ni 

Sohrunard Vit*iirio  G'rardi  ’ 

Coliine (iio-.-aiini  Scclari  I 

Rrnoit,  Mcidero Antonio  I-'umugal!i  ' 

Fai-pignol .Algernon  A.sidar.dl  ■ 

It  was  first  sung  in  England,  at  Man- I 
Chester,  April  22.  1897,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  | 
Cempany  (In  English),  when  Alice  Esty  ! 
Was  Mimi,  and  at  London  by  the  same! 
company,  Oct.  2,  1897.  It  was  first  sung  - 
in  Berlin  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  !| 
June  22,  1897.  wit'n  Emilie  Herzog  a.s 
Mimi;  at  Vienna.  Oct.  5,  1897,  with  Fran- 
ces Saville  as  tne  heroine;  and  at  Paris, 
June  13,  1898,  with  Mile.  Guiraudon  as 
Mimi. 

The  first  performat  ce  in  English  in 
thi.s  country  was  at  the  American 
Theatre.  New  York,  Nov.  28.  1898,  when 
Yvonne  de  Treville  wa.s  Mimi,  Villa 
Knox  was  Musetta.  J.  F,  Sheehan  was 
Rudolph  and  W.  O.  Stewart,  Marcel. 

Melba  studied  the  part  of  Mimi  with 
Puccini  last  summer.  The  first  per- 
forpjance  by  the  Ellis  Opera  Company 
was  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  29,  1898.  The 
cast  was  as  follows. - 

Mini Melba 

Musettii  De  I.Lsran 

Rodolfo Pardoifini 

Marcello  Brinsaude 

Srhaunard Devries 

Coliine yijudour-isqiie 

Benoit Rt'sa 

Alcidero A'iviani 

Parpignol ijcl  Sol 

Mr.  Sepi-elli  i-ondoetej. 


CO.VCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

MOND.AY— Miss  Aagot  Lunde.  conliano.  at 
Steinert  Hall,  at  3 o'clo<-k.  Song.s  hv  Kie- 
rulf.  Rair,  Decker.  Liszt,  Hildaeh.  Slev  in, 
•lohn.^  .Alnaes,  Halvorsen.  Grieg.  (Irond- 
ahl.  Sinding,  Sjogren.  Wmge  and  ■ Ihers. 

TTESDAY — Private  hearing  of  - Mor.s  el 
Vita.  " by  Gounod,  conducied  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ry M.  Dunham  at  the  Shav.-niut  Congre- 
gatiom.1  Churcli.  at  7.43  P.  M .Mias  Scho- 
rield.  Miss  G.  Parker.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
■Mr.  Delmont.  will  be  the  solo  quartet. 

WEDNESDAY — Biani-he  Marehe.si  illrst  ap- 
pearan -e  in  .\inerieai  at  Steinert  Hall,  at 
S o'clock.  Gluck's  "Dlvinlli*s  Uu  Styx," 
Mozart's  Wiegenlied.  reeitative  and  aria 
from  Pureeil'a  "Dhhi  and  Aeneas,"  "Scar- 
liUti's  "i)  eessale."  iJaiupr.a's  I'lianson  du 
Papillon.  Brahms's  "Yon  ewiger  l.Iobe." 
Sehumann’s  "Nussbanm"  and  ,\iift- 
raege."  Salnt-Saens'.s  "La  i loche. ' Gou- 
nod's Chanson  de  la  Glue.  < "natninade's 
"Tu  me  dirals."  Morel's  Serenade  I-'Io- 
rentine,  Schuberi's  Erlklng. 

I'*RH>.VY — Emil  Sauer  in  Music  Hall  at  2. .'ll). 
Pregram:  l*relude  and  fugue  in  D major, 
Uaeh-if.AIberl ; s.mata  op  37.  Iiee‘.ho\-en ; 
Schumann's  Naohstue'-k  op.  2.1  N.i.  4, 
Toce.ata  op.  7;  I'hopin'.-i  Bolero.  Nort-iinc 
op.  1-1  No.  2.  Elude.  Rjg.iudon.  op.  2')l  No. 
'..  Raff:  "On  pinions  M'ls.e--.  M.-n- 

delssohn-Liszt : --Feiillles  -le  Tremble. " 

Sauer;  Rhup:osjie  No.  r2.  Liszt, 

Ilowdoin  Gic'i  and  Mandoliii-Giiiiur 
■ ‘lub  in  .steinert  Hali  -it  S o-clo-k.  Sclos 
Ity  M-'ssrs.  .\pplet*>n,  Wigiioit.  .l-rden. 
'I'homiison. 

S.tTl'RD.AV — Bianelie  Mar--he.-*i  in  Steinert 
Hail  at  3 o'cha-k,  Schuherl-s  --.N'<jn  t'ac- 
costar."  Bach's  "Willst  dn  dein  Herz." 
aria  from  Haydn's  "Oriiheo."  Scarlatti's 
1a*  Vi.iletle.  .Me.auet  d'Es'-audei  ifstli 
•smturyl.  Liszt';:  lairelei.  i - rneiioa's  Ein 
Ton.  Brahms's  San*lnianai-h-ri.  I'hatia-n- 
lier's  e^omnlainte.  Faure's  En  Pi-iere, 
Massenel'.s  Bonne  Nuil.  Iielihe^--  M>rt>, 
Schumann  - lA.-e-venbraiit 


Airs.  -Mma  Powell.  sJprai’O,  a ill  eive 
j a sonz  r .-Ital  In  Eti-ii'ert  Hall  Monday 
'ev»niiig.  Fob.  '2<i.  She  will  b*-  a.ssis.erl 
I by  .Mr.  Jot'll  C.  Mann  ng.  piatiLt. 


The  piano  recital  of  Miss  Heyniaii 
has  betn  postponed  iinti!  Feb,  8. 

-M.',  Car!  Faelton  gave  the  first  piano 
recital  In  Uu-  new  Faell'-n  Hal!,  wliich 
seals  140  persons,  Jan.  a.  A series  of 
recitals  Iv  pupils  began  .Ian.  10.  Air, 
William  D.  Strong  will  give  a recital 
in  I*'aclten  Hall  Jan.  24.  Pupils’  re- 
citals lor  the  monfli  ace  Jan.  19  in 
Faellen  Hall.  Jan.  28  in  Steinerj  Hall. 

The  first  eoncert  in  the  sei'es  of  the 
I’ierlan  Sodality  Orchestra  of  Harvard 
I'liivci  sity  will  be  given  in  Sanders 
Theatre  next  Tinisday  evening.  Mr. 
Everit  H.  Tei'hume  is  the  conductor. 
Mrs.  E.  .\I.  Waterhouse,  .soprano,  will 
assist.  The  program  will  include  the 
overture  to  "Raymond,”  excerpts  from 
Delibes's  "Sylvia"  and  Mozart's  E flat 
S3  nqihony.  and  Berlioz’s  .Marche  Hon- 
■groise.  Mrs.  Waterhouse  will  sing 
songs  by  Gounod,  Mefidelssohii,  Paine, 
and  Brahms. 

Vii-lor  Maurel  will  give  a song-recital 
in  Mu.sic  Hall  Feb.  2.5  at  2.30  P.  M. 

-Mme.  Saville  wa.s  not  the  only  vic- 
tim in  that  robbery  of  the  priiiui  donna's 
apartment  at  ill*  Savoy,  in  wliieh  nearly 
all  her  jewel.s  were  stolen.  A very 
handsome  diamond  .ycarf  pin  belonging 
to  M.  \'an  D.vk,  the  tenor,  is  also  said 

to  be  missing. New  Yo:k  Evening 

Sun. 

* « 

Tlifre  is  a sketch  of  M:s.  Blanche 
.Marchesi  in  the  photographic  section  of 
this  issue  of  the  Sunday  Journal. 

few  wor'ls  about  her  pr.st  prugram 
may  not  be  impertinent.  The  great  air 
from  Gluck's  Alceste  was  first  sung  by 
-Antonia  Berr.asconi  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  Dec.  IB,  1767.  .Mozart's  Cradle- 
Song  w.is  probably  w ritten  in  1780.  Pur- 
cell's "Dido  and  Aeneas"  be.iis  tlie  date 
uf  1H80.  There  Is  a tradition  that  the 
part  of  Beliiid.a  written  f'  r alto,  was 
sui’g  a’lJ  ."U-ted  by  Purcell  him.self.  "Les 
hVites  Vfni;ienncs,"  opera-ballet  by 
Campra,  was  performed  in  Paris  in  1710. 
Gounod's  "Chanson  de  la  glue”  is  a set- 
ting of  Jean  Richt-iiin's  terrible  poem 
fonnfleil  on  a legend  that  is  Spanish  as 
weil  as  French.  A young  fellow  loves 
a woman  who  says  i rito  him.  "Cling  me 
the  heart  of  your  mother  for  my  'log- 
go,  kill  her  and  hurry  to  me  with  her 
heart.”  He  kills  his  mother,  cuts  out 
her  heart,  and  as  he  runs  to  the  wan- 
ton, 'ne  stumbles  and  *falls.  Thr  heart 
cries.  "Did  ycu  liurt  yen,  my  .son.'" 

Blanche  Marches!  wa.s  the  victim  of 
an  interview  in  London  la.-d  men'h. 

Our  conversation  drifted  to  floiinoj. 

"Gounod  '.vas  mad  about  .VIozart's 
music,”  she  .stild.  If  you  told  him  of  a 
new  composer  he  would  say,  'Yes,  but 
just  listen  to  this,'  and  play  a few  notes 
of  'Don  Juan.’  There  w as  no  end  to  Ills 
falling  down  stairs’?" 

"Changing  the  subject;  I noticed  that 
your  sorgs  ignore  top-note  effect.  How 
about  Ihaokeray’s  description  of  an 
effect  as  ‘running  tip  and  making  ter- 
ribic  noi--e  on  the  top  lUnding  and  then 
falling  down  stairs'.”  ” 

- "That  teriible  thing  which  is  calle-1 
the  top  note!  It  js  such  an  old  device 
of  singers,  who  use  it  to  catch  audi- 
ences. v/ho.  alas!  want  to  be  caught  by 
it.  Really  fine,  worthy  songs  are  rarely 
finished  with  such  horror.  Isn't  the 
natural  tendency  to  decrease  at  the  end 
of  a sOii.g?  -As  ill  a picture  there  is  a 
centra!  figure,  so  in  .a  song  there  is  a 
cnimination  point.  In  singing  the 
nerves  and  the  artistic  sentiment  are 
brought  to  crisis,  and  the  emotion 
should  .subside  in  relief  and  satisfaction 
to  the  singer.  .Mozprt  in  his  letters  to 
his  sisti-r,  writing  from  Italy,  despairs 
cf  the  pretensiors  of  singers  who  forced 
composi-rs  to  ornaTieiit  their  songs  and 
finish  with  top  note.  He  used  to  call 
tho  swigs  Bettelarien— beggars’  airs,  be- 
cause tliej'  were  begging  in  the  name  of 
composer  and  singer  tor  applause.” 

* * ♦ 

Mr.  Henderson  wrote  as  follows  con- 
cerning Lilli  Lelimann’.,s  song-recital  in 
New  York.  Jan.  10: 

If  Mme.  Ilehmann  in  the  autumn  of 
her  art  ha.s  lost  something  of  the  emer- 
ald glories  of  her  springtide  voice,  she 
has  gained  in  mellowness,  in  manifold 
shades  of  tender  and  touching  expres- 
sion. In  that  softened  glory  that  one 
finds  in  the  yellow  lights  and  iiurple 
shadows  of  an  October  afternoon.  Gen- 
tle with  the  gentleness  that  t-omes  of 
long  experience,  poised  with  the  self- 
continence  that  is  the  fruit  of  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  inner  mysteries 
of  art.  throbbing  with  the  emotion  that 
lies  far  below  the  lip.s  and  blends  the 
colors  which  make  a noble  voice-qual- 
ity. she  stood  before  her  hearers  and  | 
sang  her  heart  into  the  expectant  si- 
lence—sang,  as  Swinburne  might  have 
written  of  her:  • / 

Clothed  about  with  Haire  and  with  tear.-*,  and 
'singing 

Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  sliaken 
Heaven: 

Song.s  that  break  the  heart  of  the  eaith  w th 
pity. 

Hearing,  to  hear  them. 

Tlie  reader  will  say  this  is  not  criti- 
cism. No.  it  is  the  tritbute  which  the, 
truest  art  commands  from  appreciation. 

• * » 

One  of  the  most  amusing  attacks  on 
the  opera  is  a Utile  pamphlet  which  was 
pubiish'-ii  In  London  in  1842.  It  is  eji; 
titled  "The  Opera  Ticket;  a Dialogue.” 
Tlie  conveisation  is  between  Lady  Fan- 
ny Seymour,  who  proposed  to  go  to  the 
opera.  'inU  Miss  Caroline  Howard,  who 
refu.scd  the  offered  ticket. 

Reriiaps  Mi.-s  Caiolinc  was  eminent^ 
sensible:  for.  according  to  Chorley, 


vipt-ra  sf-a.son  of  I' l'3  i ' Wa.s  1 

‘■batl  and  disappointing'."  .And  yet  the 
operas  given  that  seaifch  were  "Norma,' 
“Beatrice  di  Tendal'  "I  Puritani," 
’•-Malck  Adlicl.”  "demma  di  A'cigy,” 
•’Lucia."  ’’Toiqiiat'd  -Tas.so,’’  "!-ticre- 
:;ia  Iloiyla,"  “.Anna  Inolena."  "Lc  Can- 
i:itrice  Villano,"  "liena  ^la  Feltre,” 

"Don  Giovanni."  fan  tiitie,"  "II 

T: arl'lere.”  The  sfngei'3  were  .Moltenl, 
Pei-siani.  Frezzolini.  Ronconi,  tluasco, 
Rubini.  Lablaclie,  Poggi;  anil  Carlotta 
Grisi  and  Ccrito  were  dancing. 

Miss  Caroline  having  demolished  the 
ballet  to  her  own  salisfaclion,  not  liav- 
ing  left  it  a leg  to  stand  on^  pointed  .a 
moral  by  alluding  to  tli.*  fate  of  .Mali- 
braii: 

One  daj-  the  i lol  of  the  public,  elec- 
trifying ihoiisands  with  the  notes  of 
her  voice,  notes  in  which,  like  the 
fabk'd  song  of  llic  dying  swan,  life  it 
self  was  speeding  to  a cIo.3C;  and  the  j 
next,  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death, 
unable  to  i^ilse  that  voice  even  in 
P’-ayi-r  for  her  immortal  soul. 

Nor  docs  she  spare  the  encore  fiend. 

She  tells  of  a prima  donna  at  the  Pari.j; 
Opera  who.  "though  suffering  under' 
severe  indisposition,  was  actually  com- 
pelled by  the  savage  yells  of  the  audi- 
ence to  reappear,  like  a slave  tinder  the  ' 
lash  of  his  master,  to  finish  her  task,- 
whether  she  sunk  under  the  effort  or 
not."  Miss  Caroline  apparently  d.d  not  I 
know  that  the  “savage  yells”  in  all 
probability  came  from  the  mouths  of 
the  claque  paid  by  the  suffering  anil 
sinking  soprano,  it's  a pity  that  Jvile 
Lap’s  ".Menioires  d'lin  chef  de  claque” 
was  not  p’lblished  before  1883. 

J.isten  to  Miss  Caroline  again: 

The  medical  man  whose  authority  I 
have  already  cited,  assured  me  that  he 
liimself  knew  two  young  English 
women,  now  singers  on  the  stage,  who 
wera  shortening  their  existence  by 
habits  of  Intemperance,  brought  on  not 
at  all  from  any  vicious  piopcnsiiy,  but 
wholly  and  solely  from  the  sad  neces- 
sity they  were  under  of  stimulating 
themselves  for  the  labors  of  the  night. 

O'.ip  more  quotation  n^i’st  siillice.  The 
leiigih  of  the  sentciice  woiiM  meet  the 
approval  of  Mr.  W.  ,M.  Evarls: 

And  now  at  this  moment,  Fanny,  how 
is  it.  if  what  you  say  be  true,  that  that 
theatre  w.hieh  basks  in  the  sunshine 
of  tlie  smiles  of  royalty,  patronized  and 
upheld  by  the  very  highest  and  most 
refined  classes  of  society;  how  comes 
it,  that  even  there  the  same  ppjiiii’ious 
influence  prevail-s,  and  that  nothing  bet- 
. ter  is  given  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
public  mind,  than  interesting  suicides, 
who  fall  quivering  and  quaveiing  upon 
the  point  of-  lliei:-  own  daggers;  iiiter- 
esting  heroines,  whyse  great  charm 
consists  in  having  lost  their  virtue;  and 
pieces  worse  than  tliese.  to  wiiicli  the 
senUmenlal  nioiher  takes  licr  .voung 
daugliters,  witli  a sigh  that  such  tilings 
should  be  enacted,  and  a hope  that,  by 
favor  of  tlie  mistiness  which  generallv 
erivciop.s  such  exhalat ioiis'of  a feverish 
imagination,  joined  to  the  .imperfect 
knowledge  whicli  young  Engllsii  girls 
possess  of  Hie  foreign  languages,  the 
moral  ami  th<»  meanin.g  may  happily  a.- 
togpther  escape  their  comprehension, 

Philip  Hale. 

OtAA.  I 1/ 

■WHEN  PHA'LLIS  SINGS. 

TA  hen  Phyllis  sings,  her  Joj’ous  notes  are 
heard  for  miles  around. 

They  shiver  up  the  mountain  solitude. 

The  wild  be.acts  stand  and  wonder  at  the 
strange,  unearthly  sound. 

And  e’en  the  echoes  sjem  in  frightened 
n cod. 

M hen  Phyllis  sings  the  birdies  fly  away  In 
rorc  affright.  * 

And  even  I am  thrilled  from  head  to  toe— 
That  voice  would  put  a German  band  to  wild, 
impetuous  fight. 

For  Phyllis  is  a burro,  don’t  you  know. 

\\'hen  Mr.  Emil  Sauer  is  in  his  more 
Inspired  moments,  his  head  of  hair  re- 
minds you  of  that  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ing scientific  toy  known  as  the  electric 

Uvlg.  

Alay  not  a furious  collector  of  editions 
of  Omar  Khayyam  be  said  to  suffer 
from  Omarlan  tumor? 

Mr.  Charles  de  Kay,  ivho  has  just  dis- 
covered Mr.  Raul  Bartlett,  the  sculptor, 
says  i’l  the  New  York  Times:  “AABth 

his  Michael  Angelo  the  young  sculptor 
has  won  his  spurs.”  But  Mr.  Bartlett 
'■won  his  spurs  in  Paris  a dozen  or  so 
lyears  ago,  and  he  received  from  the. 
French  the  highest  honors  that  any 
Bculptor  can  attain. 

Mr.  Steinltz  has  resigned  from  the 
Manhattan  Chess  Club,  and  he  is 
charging  a member  with  unworthy  re- 
marks, and  he  Is  "very  indignant,”  and 
he  “has  prepared  a statement  censur- 
ing” the  said  member,  and  he  Is  en- 
deavoring to  prove  that  a master  of 
, chess  is  superior  to  a "Judge  and  a 
lawyer" — from  which  you  are  permitted 
,to  conclude  that  a Judge  is  not  alwp's 
a lawyer.  All  this  reminds  vs  that  old 
Robert  Burton  condemned  chess  as  a 
"testy,  choleric  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.” 

How  little  notice  was  tajeen  of  the 
death  (Dec.  29,  at  Bridgeport)  of  Joseph 
Norton  Ireland.  And  yet  his  "Records 
of  the  New  York  Stage  from  1750  to  1860’, 
is  an  Invaluable  book  to  the  students 
of  the  drama,  and  one  that  Is  sold  at  aj 
high  price  by  the  second-hand  men. 
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TAsiVkiioH  fhia  naraerraoh  for  th«* 


• Xnners  In  thi’  Tn^JiPd  States 
M the  19th  century.  A correspond^irt  of 
a’New  York  i>aper  told  how  he  esoapefl 
narrowly  from  belnK  shot  with  a farife 
pistol  bullet  at  12  o'clock.  New  Year’s 
Eve.  We  quote  one  sentence:  "A  lady 
across  the  street,  two  (lights  up,  was 
celebrating  by  flrlng  a revolver.  ” Y'es, 
there’s  more  life  In  the  metropolis  than 
in  this  drab,  hum-drum  town. 


■We  have  received  .a  circular  from 
a ph.vslclan  in  Roxbury  who  proposes  ; 
to  use  music  as  an  acent  for  the  heal- 
ing of  disease. 

”A  musical  tone  heals  by  virtue  of  its 
regular  or  periodic  vibration.  Repe- 
titions of  the  vibratory  period,  forming  ; 
pitch  and  giidng  to  the  tone  a smooth  ' 
undisturbed  character,  act  upon  dls-  | 
ordered  mental  states  similarly  as  oil  ! 
upon  the  waters.  The  mind  is  so  I 
shaped  by  the  sonorous  groove  or 
mold  in  which  It  is  cast  as  to  assume 
sympathetically  the  three  characteris- 
tics of  the  tone — force,  pitch,  quality. 
When  the  mold  is  withdrawn  the  men- 
tal Impression  is  retained.  Frequency 
of  treatment  naturally  strengthens  th's 
impression  until  mental  states  of  ir- 
regular vibration  constituting  noise  or 
disease  yields  to  regular  vibrations  con- 
stituting music  or  health.  The  body 
echoing  every  fluctuation  of  mind  gives 
evidence  of  the  change  by  Improved  cir- 
culation and  sequential  regularity  of  its 
various  functions.” 

The  physician  adds  that  the  music 


cure  ’’should  never  be  applied  in  a 
wholesale,  haphazard  manner.  There 
are  kinds  and  qualities  of  music  as 
there  are  kinds  and  qualities  of 
light.”  I 

This  IS  no  new  thing.  Music  was 
used  as  a healing  a.gent  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  The  old  books  are  full  of 
Prescriptions  and  marvelous  cures, 
paptista  Porta  propounded  the  theory 
that  many  diseases  might  be  cured  by 
tunes  played  on  instruments  made  of 
medicinal  woods.  The  sufferer  from 
fever  should  listen  to  the  tones  of  a 
quinine  flute,  ornamented  with  the 
bark;  a poplar  Instrument  would  ease 
sciatic  pains;  one  made  of  cinnamon 
would  put  an  end  to  fainting  spells; 
dropsy  would  succumb  to  a fife  of  helle- 
bore. 

Peter  Lichtenthal  agreed  with  his 
illustrious  predecessors,  and  named  as 
diseases  peculiarly  susceptible  to  musi- 
cal treatment,  gout,  catalepsis,  fever 
and  ague,  epilepsy,  fits,  poisoning 
from  bites  of  insects,  and  even  that 
most  lin.eering  and  deeply-rooted  ail- 
ment, stupidity. 

And  there  are  indeed  kinds  and 
qualities  of  music.  Liberal  doses  of 
Brahms  may  yet  take  the  place  of 
dangerous  morphine.  Wagner  may 
supersede  the  moxa.  Johann  Strauss 
may  bring  life  to  rheumatic  legs.  Music- 
will  lend  itself  impartially  to  the 
wishes  of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann 
and  chills  ani^  fever  may  be  treated  by 
vocal  shakes.  In  the  new  Music  Hall 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  co’s, 
commanding  the  highest  price.s  and 
lining  the  aisles.  The  conductor  will 
be  necessarily  a doctor  of  music. 


7 ! 7 


If  I -was  to  be  shut  up  t'nree  years  -with  the 
ame  -woman,  which  Heaven  forbidi — If  I -n-as 
V)  cordemned,  let  me  see.  -n-hat  would  I 
Wish  the  woman  to  be  ? I think  no  one  virtue 
would  be  sufficient.  With  the  spirit  of  a 
igrees  I would  have  her  be  a prude,  a scold, 
i scholar,  a critic,  a wit,  a politician,  and 
jaoobite;  and  then,  perhaps,  eternal  oppo- 
idtion  would  keep  up  our  spirits;  and.  wish- 
ng  one  .another  daily  at  the  devil,  -w-e  should 
make  a shift  to  drag  on  a damnable  state  of 
life,  w'ithout  much  spleen  or  vapors. 


’■qrciy  beoumes  rMUMtf-Uip/fgmll'i'.  "Site 
fltolcrates  their  whims,  but  lives  her 
I life  apart.  A good  servant  will  speak 
; of  ‘our  house,  our  garden,  our  dogs.’ 
ITo  tile  grvernes.s  they  are  ‘yours.’  " 

No,  there  is  no  i-eason  why  a bachel- 
or that  sets  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
|abcve  everything  else  should  not  marry 
|a  good  cook.  An  intelligent  Swede 
should  be  preferred;  for  they  are  of  a 
isaving  disposition,  they  know  many 
pretty  folk-songs  with  which  they  can 
bntert.oln  guests  after  the  dishes  are 
.washed;  they  are  acquainted  also  -y-ith 
llhe  Swedish  movement  and  sloid. 


given  by  her  mother  at  the  Theatre  au 
der  Wien,  March  14,  1881.  The  sum- 
mer of  that  year  found  the  Marchesis 
again  in  Paris,  and  Blanche  sang  there 
for  the  first  time  Dec.  19.  1881,  at  a 
matinfie  musicale  given  by  her  mother. 
Count  Beust  gave  a concert  Dec.  20, 
1881,  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  the 
burning  of  the  ^ing  Theatre.  Vienna, 
and  Blanche  sang,  as  did  Gabrielle 
Krauss  and  Faure.  The  mother  calls' 
this  the  first  appearance  of  her  daugh- 
ter as  a singer  in  public.  In  1882  Rubin- 
stein was  delighted  with  her,  and  after 
she  had  sung  some  of  his  songs  he, 

! turned  to  the  audience  and  said: 


abcut  the  beef  that  has  raised  une  Blanche  qui  vaut  qi^tre  noires.” 
mmr.ootien  in  the.  army  recalls  (Here  is  a whole  note  ^at  Is  worth 


“Voici 

Talk  .......  ...  . . 

lEUch  con 

■a  .story  of  the  Civil  War.  But  this  ' four  quarter-notes).  March  15,  1882, 
story  may  be  applied  to  contractors:  Blanche  again  played  the  violin  at  a 
Ithat  furnished  the  army  of  Pharaoh, ; pupils’  concert;  for  after  her  studies 
land  it  will  no  doubt  be  'true  of  the 


eoutractors  for  the  invading  army  from 
Mars. 

■‘What!  You  here  again?”  angrily  cried 
the  old  man. 

‘Wy.  old  man,*’  proudly  exclaimed  Will- 
iam Harlcer.  “I  an\  here,  your  daughter’s 
, equal  and  yours  1” 

The  old  man'.«?  Ups  curled  with  scorn.  A 
derisive  smile  lit  up  his  cold  features;  when 
casting  violently  upon  the  marble  centre  ta- 
ble an  enormous  roll  of  greenbacks,  William 
.Barker  cried; 

“Seel  Book  on  this  wealth.  And  I’ve  ten- 
fold more!  old  man!  You  spurned 

me  from  your  door.  But  I did  not  despair. 

I secured  a contract  for  furnishing  the  army 

of  the with  beef ’* 

"Yes,  yes!“  eagerly  exclaimed  the  old 
man. 

“ — —and  I bought  up  all  the  disabled  cav- 
alry horses  I could  find “ 

•*r  seel  I see!"  cried  the  old  man.  “And 
igood  beef  they  make,  too.’* 

' “They  do!  They  do!  And  the  profits  are  ! 
immense.” 

“t  should  say  so!” 

“And  now,  sir,  I claim  your  daughter’s 
fair  hand!” 

' “Boy,  she  is  yours.  But  hold!  Look  me 
in  the  eye.  Throughout  all  this  have  you 
been  loyal?”  i 

“To  the  core!”  cried  William  Barker. 
“And,”  continued  the  old  man,  In  a voice  ! 
husky  with  emotion,  “are  you  in  favor  of  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war?”  j 

“I  am!  I am!”  1 

“Then,  boy,  take  her!  Maria,  child,  come  1 
hither.  Your  William  claims  thee.  Be 
happy,  ray  children!  and  whatever  our  lot  in 
jlife  may  be,  let  us  all  support  the  Govern-  j 
inent!”  ^ 

We  wish  that  some  ingenious  person" 


with  Dancla  and  Nikisch  (the  latter 
was  then  a pupil  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatory) she  also  studied  with  Co- 
lonne.  Singer,  violinist,  she  Is  also  a 
poet — at  least  a small  volume  of  poetry 
by  her  is  dedicated  to  her  mother. 

Mme.  Blanche  MarchesI,  however,  re- 
gards her  appearance  in  Berlin  as  the 
first  in  public,  Feb.  8,  1895.  She  say.s  that 
she  wemt  there  because  it  was  the  only 
town  in  which  she  had  no  friends.  “It 


”Tli.  ,\oung  Dul;heK^.  of  M- 1 Ihoroiigh 
opun.-d  ;i  telegram  at  the  ’oreakfast 
l3bl-.  Slio  quietly  i-i-marki-d  that  it 
H,:s  a.  ui.  <sage  placing  .‘5500,000  at  h-.-r 
dlspo--nI.” 

“Quietly.”  This  is  a result  of  arlslc- 
cra-tlc  l)rec-ding.  Many  would  have 
teerc.-iined  i-lght  out,  and  thus  caused  a 
ilimid  .guest  to  drop  an  egg  or  to  butter 
his  coffee.  Noblesse  oblige! 

Mr.  J.  D.  Roberts,  an  old  play  actor, 
spoke  the  other  day  in  Now  York  on 
“The  Palmy  Days  of  the  Di-ama.” 

“The  art  of  the  actor  of  today,”  said 
Mr.  Roberts,  “seems  to  consist  of  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece  and  fixing 
his  cuff.-’ 

But  this  is  progress,  a true  advance. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  chief  art  of 
the  ,-ictor  was  to  shoot  his  cuff.  We 
remember  the  play  in  which  this  was 
first  done,  yes,  the  very  speech;  “Home 
again,  home  again  to  the  old  chateau 
which  I have  not  seen  for  15  years— to 
the  chateau  and  m-m-mother — and 
Claire.  Oh  Claire!”  And  the  cuff  ap- 
peared witli  the  second  sounding  of 
the  adored  one’s  name.” 

Then,  under  Mr.  Daly,  the  eminent 
Sliakspearian  scholar,  the  chief  art 
of  the  actor  was  to  get  through  a door 


a mistake  to  expect  people  who  have  ,«'*ickly  The  doors  in  Mr.  Daly’s  plays 
- - '-were  always  a-slamming. 


seen  you  in  robe  de  chambre  and  curl- 
,ng  pirs  to  ideal!  e you  or  judge  what 
you  do.”  In  a recent  interview  she 
sjioke  somewhat  bitterly  of  recitals, 
’’l^aris  is  not  a concert  town,  e.xcept  f'Cr 
orchestral  music.  I was  the  first  to  give 
any  singing  recitals  Do  you  know  how 
a.  young  singer  fares  in  Paris?  No? 
Well,  the  artists  sing  at  the  ’At  Homes’ 
and  for  it  get  nothing.  By  and  by,  if 
the  singer  has  spent  all  his  money,  he 
.gives  a concert — pcor  dog!— and  sends 
letters  to  the  ladies  for  whom  he  has 
sung  for  nothing.  Y’otir  dame  who-  ha.s 
been  glad  enough  to  entertain  her 
gue.sts  for  nothing  is  in  despair  at  a re- 
quest to  buy  tickets!  It  is  ‘Tiens! — cette 
•r.isf-rable!  C’est  toujours  la  mSme  chose 
— they  sing  of  tickets!  Encore — another! 
1 have  no  money  tO'  waste  on  him— 
tc.ais.  attenclons,  I suppose  I must  pay 
for  them  ’ But  this  is  not  all.  Do  you 
think  they  go  to  the  concerts?  ‘Ca 

m’emhete’;  and  Mme.  X sends  her 

i-hambermaid,  and  Mme.  Y her 

inanicurisite,  and:  Mme.  Z . who 

thinks  to  be  more  kind-hearted,  gives 
her  ticket  to  the  concierge’s  daughter. 
The  concert  is  a beggar  affair,  and  it  is 


would  invent  the  Unambitious  Coat-  ^ 

I Collar.  In  the  presence  of  Miss  consider^  that  no  one  will  give  a con 

.Eustacia  or  at  that  species  of  enter- , 
tainment  known  popularly  as  a ban- 


quet, you  think  that  you  are  making 
a favorable  impression,  when  sudden- 
ly you  are  conscious  of  the  climbing  of 
your  coat-collar.  You  -wmlggle,  you 
thro-w  back  your  shoulders,  you  poke 
it  w-lth  your  fingers.  ‘Tis  all  in  vain. 
The  coll.ar  advances  upward  with  tho 
(Steadiness  of  the  inch-worm  known 
also  as  the  looper;  measuring-worm, 
or  geometer. 


my  concert  recitals  (here  was  great  as- 
tonishment— thev  thought  I needed 
money  badly.  Still,  I had  a good  suc- 
cess and  set  an  example,  and'  as  I 
hadn’t  asked  them  to  buy  tickets  I had 
no  chambermaids  In  my  audience.” 

The  great  charm  in  her  singing  is  the 
rare  distinction  of  the  diction.  There 
is  true  dramatic  power;  she  has  a 
sense  of  humor  as  well  as  passion  and 
tragedy.  What  she  once  said  of  others 
may  he  applied  to  her: 

"Nature  distributes  her  presents  with 
Do  you  think  that  those 


Wi  were  reminded  of  this  eloquent 
uirst  of  Colonel  James  in  Fielding’s 
'Amelia”  by  reading  the  tale  of  the  dls- 
nherltance  of  -Vlr.  Lawrence  R.  Je- 
■ome.  Mr.  Jerome  said  “frankly”  that 
he  real  reason  of  his  being  disinheri- 
ed  was  that  he  married  his  mother’s 
;ook,  a Miss  O’Callahan.  ‘ He  claimed 
hat  a man  has  a right  to  marry  whom 
he  pleases  and  that  he  sho-wed  nice  dis- 
crimination In  selecting  a cock.” 

His  first  proposition  is  true,  provided 
the  man  keeps  within  the  restrictions 
'of  the  law.  The  second  proposition  de- 
pends on  Miss  O’Callahan’s  culinary 
ability  and  Mr.  Jerome’s  taste.  She 
may  have  cooked  to  suit  him.  while 
others  might  call  her  crude  and  inex- 
Iperlenoed. 

Not  long  ago  we  read  an  article  in  on 
lEngltsh  weekly,  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  domestic  servant  was  carefully 
considered.  (By  the  way,  the  domestic 
servant  is  not  always  domesticated; 
she  is  s-imetimes  wild.) 

The  author,  we  remember,  found  their 
honesty  as  a class  amazing,  and  ho, 
'•r  she,  etulogized  their  power  of  disin- 
terested service,  “the  sympathy  which 
moves  them  at  once  to  make  our  inter- 
ests their  own,  to  identify  themselves 
■with  'their  employer,  and  lake  his  part 
ogainst  the  world”— while  the  governess 


It  is  a singular  anatomical  phenom- 
enon that  while  the  “finger  of  Provl-  I closed  eyes, 
denoe”  always  points'  in  the  direction  who  attain  the  highest  places  have  been 
of  the  larger  salary,  the  “heart”  of  the  morn  with  beautiful  voices?  Not  at  all. 
one  about  to  leave  the  parish  always  A beautiful  voice  without  imagination, 
“stays”  with  the  flock  ho  is  forsaking,  artistic  ability,  magnetism,  and  perse- 
His  change  of  scene  is  therefore  a heart-  verance  is  worse  than  useless.  If  a 
less  performance.  child  has  a fine  voice  every  one  wants 

It  cultivated,  and  no  one  looks  deeper 

Cheer  up  girl.s!  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan  into  the  matter,  even  when  the  voice 
says  there  is  no  rea.son  why  a news-  is  only  a kind  of  compensation  from 
paper  woman  should  not  earn  at  least  nature  for  a meagre  supply  of  brains. 
$50  a week  in  New  Y'ork.  Trains  for  jtut  let  me  tell  yon  this;  a bad  or  weak 
New  York  leave  at  all  hours,  and  you  voice  has  never  hindered  people  with 
need  not  travel  at  night.  great  talents  to  become  celebrated 

singers.  I could  prove  it  to  you,  hut 
it  might  give  offence  to  many  of  the 
first  living  artists.  I thank  heaven  for 
what  I have,  and  wish  no  other  voice, 
as  mine  allows  me  to  express  the  sen- 
timents which  are  in  my  heart.  When 
I sing  I have  only  one  ambition — it  Is 
to  make  my  public  forget  that  I sing 
ind  use  my  voice.  I wish  them  to  laugh 
land  cry  with  me,  and  to  love'  the  com- 


^ This  talk  about  progress  reminds  us 
of  a scene  in  Cambridge— where  the 
Harvard  students  come  from.  A lec- 
turer was  describing  the  habits  of  the 
native  Australians,  and  ho  touched  on 
cannibalism,  describing  how  they  roast- 
ed their  “long  pig.” 

A woman  in  the  front  row  spoke  up 
triumphantly,  “You  say  they  do  not 
eat  the  bodies  raw;  they  cook  them;  is 
not  that  a step,  A STEP,  I say.” 

Mince  pies  should  be  shaped  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ipanger  in  which  the  Saviour 
iwas  laid,  “for  the  pie  is  supposed  to 
typify  In  the  variety  of  Ingredients,  the 
jijfferings  of  the  Wise  Men.  “In  the  old 
wiays,  when  mince-pies  were  made  in 
'■patty  pans.’  the  shape  was  never  round, 
hut  invariably  oblong.” 

' -V  correspondent  sends  us  a program 
of  a concert  in  a California  town.  Af- 
ter a violin  solo  by  a young  woman, 
a Mr.  Chanter  sang  a comic  song  “Some- 
thing must  have  struck  her  wrong.” 
Then  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  was 
Kung  with  a chorus  and  “Echo  by  lady 
over  60  years  old.”  Judge  Murdock 
gave  a three-minute  speech.  The  pro- 
ram added  “Several  distinguished  per- 
tons  will  be  present  including  Editors 
laiid  Printers.”  After  the  concert  there 
was  an  “Old  Fashion  Supper.”  Hero 
lls  tho  description: 

“1. — All  kinds  of  Fruit. 

”2. — Coffee,  Tea,  Cold  Roast  Chicken, 
jl  ”3.-7  Ifinds  of  Plo  and  7 kinds  of 
fCake. 

“4.— 3 kinds  of  Pumpkin  Pie,  viz. 
3776,  1812  and  1898. 

”Pie  of  1770  has  crust  made  of  Rye 
kind  Indian  Meal,  isame  as  made  by  the 
p'ankees  ■of  that  time.  You  must  see 
the  different  kinds  to  appreciate  them.” 


Miss  Lunde’s  Concert. 


Miss  Aagnt  I.unrte,  contralto,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hail.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss 
.Te.ssle  Davis,  accompanist.  There  was 
a large  and  fashionable  audience.  Miss 
Lunde  sang  Raff's  “Dream  King  and 
Ms  Love,”  Liszt’s  "Joyful  and  Monrn- 

fui,”  songs  by  Decker.  Felitz,  Nevin,  , 

lolins,  and  several  Scandinavian  songs  poser  and  the  poets, 
by  Kje.-ulf,  Alnaes,  Halvorsen,  Grieg,  j 
Grondahl,  Sindlng,  Sjiigren,  Wlnge.  | 

There  were  also  folk  songs.  The  pro-  i 
gram  was  intere.sting  to  the  general  ' 
amateur  as  well  as  the  student  of  ; 
national  songs  and  their  character-  ! 

-istics.  Tlie  singer  was  naturally  at  i 
home  in  these,  and  for  lier  performance 
I of  th'^m  and  the  other  songs  she  was 
m.'St  warmly  applauded. 


) C L/w  / ^ ' 


/ ' Blanche  Marchesi. 

Blanche  Marchesi,  the  Baroness  Cac- 
camisi,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  creations  of  her 
mother,  the  famous  singing  teacher. 
She  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1863,  the  fourth 
daughter  in  order,  for  another,  Cor- 
n&lie,  followed.  After  living  In  Co- 
logne, she  joined  her  mother  at  Vienna 
in  1869,  and  then  went  to  school  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  and  in  1878  at 
Paris.  She  had  studied  the  violin,  and 
returning  to  Vienna,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  study  It  under  Arthur  Nik- 
isch, she  played  a solo  at  a concert 


^ • 

T'HP:  1.0tVKB  SIIKT.F. 

Vhen  from  tlif  ch.ottor  I retiic 
Ami  close  my  study  door  bchiml. 

A chair  is  wheeled  before  tho  tiro 

A thoughtful  hard_  has  .Miwii  the  blind; 
Then  o'er  the  shelves  I r.mge 

Wliere  volumes  mix  with  pipes  ana  < , 

The  stately  pompous  fellows-hidi, 

The  rassed~bu  I't®  lower  shelt. 

They  line  my  study's  natrow  wail. 

These  friends  to  whom  tor  rest  1 come, 

I cannot  say  1 know  them  all. 

But  this  I'll  swear,  I worship  some. 
And  would,  you  know  the  gods  I sert  c 
With  love  that's  wellnlgh  worthy  self. 
Glance,  slranger,  o'er  the  shabliy  enr\e 
That  bulges  on  the  lower  shell. 

1 

Ton  mount  a somewhat  shaky  eliair. 

You  point  to  princely  tomes  above, 
Tnth,  "This 'is  fine'.”  and  "This  is  rare. 

But.  where’s  the  book  a man  can  lote? 

' Ah,  leave  the  grand  ones,  I beseech. 

They  do  Wut  conjure  thoughts  of  pelt, 
V'hlle  these  untidy  beggars  reach 
To  Heaven,  from  the  lower  shelf. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  is  so  delighted  with 
Vesuvius  that  'she  will  “establish  a 
villa”  on  the  slope  of  the  volcano.  A 
f’.ot  time  in  the  old  town. 

■VVe  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  ana- 
irhtonism  in  ’’The  Three  Musketeers” 
Kas  played  in  London)  of  having  Porthos 
tmoke  Latakia  tobacco  which  was  In- 
)i  reduced  Into  Europe  at  a much  later 
«'ate.  Here  is  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  de- 
fence; "It  has  evidently  escaped  your 
(irudlate  correspondent  that  in  the 
t uurse  of  the  story  of  'The  Three  Mu.s- 
} eteers,’  Porthos  is  for  a time  lost 
» gilt  of.  What  was  he  doing?  Is  it  not 
i -asonable  to  suppose  that,  like  so  many 
> Iher  .soldiers  of  fortune  of  the  period. 
4:e  was  wandering  in  foreign  parts?  i 
iburing  his  travels  he  found  himself  in  ' 
f.’urkey.  where  he  contracted  a taste  ! 
3 5r  Latakia,  w liich  never  deserted  him.  | 
1 f.'his  touch,  I venture  to  think,  is  one  | 
phat.  tliough  it  may  have  escaped  the  I 
; t.nlhinking  minority  of  playgoers,  is  ] 
il  ally  only  a proof  of  the  unstinting 
(tare  which  has  been  taken  to  insure  ac- 
t uracy  of  detail,  and  is  another  Instance 
|i  f that  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
|iains,  which  has  been  so  ably  miscalled 
I’genlu.'s.'  ” 


”Mr.  Mills’s  son  sang  a Socialistic 
rong,  the  burden  of  which  was  the. 
a eed  of  a work  day  split  up  into  eight 
Diours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  play, 

fnd  eight  hours  for  sleep  for  the  labor-  | 
ng  mall.” 

Inasmuch  as  Golden  Rule  Mayor  Jones 
jipplauded  Mayor  Quincy  as  the  So-  , 
jiallst  Mayor,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  | 
|lo  find  Mr.  Mills’s  son  singing  his  beau-  ' 
tiful  song  at  a Municipal  Concert.  Pos-  j 
Dibly  the  Mayor  will  insist  on  the  ap-  I 
pearance  of  young  Mr.  Mills  at  a Sym-  i 
Jihony  concert.  ! 

" ■—  I 

The  bad  meat  is  not  all  in  Boston  and  : 
(Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Queen  \*icLori.'  * 
Is  in  the  habit  of  giving  meat  to  the 
ttioor  of  Windsor.  This  was  inspc  ';;;! 
lately  and  some  of  it  was  con.iomrc 


Perhaps  j-ou  have  noticed  Mr.  Sauer’s 
.hair.  Then  what  Mr.  Ward  Stephens 
Isays  In  the  current  number  o£  the 
,litude  may  interest  you: 

■‘I  want  to  say  a word  about  un- 
charitable criticism  passed  upon  ai 
onuslcian’s  long  hair.  It  is  not,  as 
'many  persons  thirk,  all  for  publicity.  ' 
.The  great  concert  artists  are  a nervous,  I 
[sensitive  class  of  men.  Every  one. 
knows  that  the  quickness  and  com- 1 
jplication  of  the  brain  and  nerve  move- 
ments in  piano-playing— from  the  page  | 
(to  the  ey^,  from  the  eye  to  the  fingers— 
are  the  most  wonderful  the  human  or- 
.ganization  ■ ii<l^  vt^ij^ble  .(Of<r  Samson's 
[Strength  was  in  his  hair^hat  is  an 
allegory.  Yet  who  knows  what  the 
(physiologist  will  be  able  some  day  to 
■explain  the  truthfulness  of  what  many 
lof  us  already  know  empirically,  that 
[these  long  locks,  by  their  weight,  their 
dieat,  their  electric  or  magnetic  prop- 
jertles,  or  other  hidden  virtues,  may 
'effect  a precious  protection  to  these  ex- 
(cruclatlngly  sensitive  nerves?  Why 
'does  my  dog  howl  when  I play?  They 
eay  it  is  because  it  causes  actual  pain 
|i.n  his  ears.  Pianists  do  not  wear  their 
'hair  en  bandeaux,  hiding  their  cars,  like 
(Merode  at  the  opera,  it  is  true;  but 
[Should  not  their  consensus  in  the  prac- 
'tlco  speak  for  itself?” 

J ( ‘'I  . 


Ay.  let  US  think  of  him  .n  'vl.ile. 

That,  with  a .'..fim  for  a l.oai. 

Rows  daily  o’-r  llic  Stygian  moat. 

An.1  for  ..nr  t.alile  choose  a.  toml>: 

Tiiero's  .iork  cn.hiph  in  any  skull 
To  chnrsr  with  hiack  a r;n<n  pluine; 
.\nd  f.'.r  the  sadd.-sl  funeral  ihouglua 
.\  •.vindins-siieot  hath  ample  room, 
tVhfip  Diiith.  with  his  kei-n-tKilntod  style, 
Hath  writ  the  oommon  doom. 


We  have  on  several  occasions  urged 
Mr.  IJooguc  to  seiure  a bulbul  for  the| 
Public  flarden.  Perhaps  bulbuls  arc 
dear;  perhaps  Mayor  Quiney,  that! 
astute  and  discriminating  music  critic,! 
does  not  approve  of  their  tone  pro- 
duction. 

We  now  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr. 
Ooogup  tlic  Importance  of  procuring 
rabbit.  - eared  bandicoot  (Peragale  i 
|lagotisi.  .Although  largely  carnivorous. 

Ut  eats  greedily  any  vegetable  substance,  I 
and  as  insects  form  a considerable  part 
<‘f  its  diet,  it  'will  be  useful  In  keeping  ' 
the  mosquitoes  from  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion. “The  bandicoot  is  of  strictly  noc- 
Iturn.al  habits.”  It  will,  therefore,  be 
much  petted  by  solitary  benchers  and  | 
•prove  a consolation  to  them  when  they 
see  happier  mortals  mutely  embracing. 


You  have  read  of  .-Vesop's  lioness,  tu  ho 
observed  with  freezing  dignity  that  she 
brought  forth  only  one  child— a lion. 
We  have  always  had  our  doubts  about 
fAesop.  The  lioness  Victoria  in  Mr. 
Sanger’s  show  lately  presented  her  ^ 
master  with  six  lion  cubs  at  once.  j 


Here  is  ono  of  life’s  little  ironies.  A 
man  who  is  now  In  llavcrford  west 
AVorkhoust,  England,  gave  up  work 
•when  he  was  80  years  old.  He  had 
saved  enough  money  to  keep  him  going 
for  10  years;  the  limit,  as  he  said  to  | 
himself.  He  passed  90.  his  money  was 
jfone.  and  he  rapped  at  the  Work- 
Iiotise.  He  Is  now  101. 


conre.'-.pondent  writes:  "I  lately 

visited  Chelsea,  the  home  of  Thomas 
Oarl.vle.  of  whom  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
(Used  to  talk  so  much.  Happening  to  I 
look  into  the  window  of  an  apothecary 
shop  I saw  a bottle  labeled  ‘Carlyle 
ll-issence,’  and  'these  adjectives  fol- 
lowed: 'Very  pungent  and  penetrating.’ 
-Vow,  if  anybody  had  called  a fly-trap 
lor  any  ether  form  of  Insecticide  after 
'Airs.  Carlyle  there  would  have  been 
.■:n  obvious  fitness  in  the  designation: 
,lmt  to  meet  Carlyle’s  name  and  his 
likeness  (a  likeness  that  iiad  plainly 
n.een  through  the  hairdresser’s  and  per- 
fumer’s hands)  on  a scent-bottle  was 
Bomcthln.g  of  a shock." 


So  the  girls  at  F,I  Paso  kissed  Gen. 
Khiifier.  Wc  have  hea.-d  that  they 
often  grew  desperate  out  West. 


We  again  congratulate  Mr.  George 
T.'ixon,  our  eminent  fellow-townsman. 
He  Is  one  of  Boston’s  chief  ornaments. 
He  Is  a man  of  action;  he  does  not 
• ontent  himself  with  beating  the  air 
■with  windy  words. 


T'  is  a pleasure  to  see  a man  like  Air. 
Thomas  AV.  f.awson  deeply  Interested 
in  flowers.  Air.  Higginbotham  of  Chl- 
|Cigo  Is  not  a fit  person  to  boa.st  of 
owning  the  queen  of  carnation  pinks. 
■Did  he  not  on  a memorable  occasion 
■aear  deliberately,  not  from  accident 
or  necessity,  full  evening  dress  at 
breakfast?  We  like  to  think  of  Air. 
J.awson  In  his  garden  after  gigantic 
oper.atlons  In  the  haunts  of  brokers. 
He  thinks  with  Bacon,  that  a garden  Is 
the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  tlie 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of 


man.  We  see  him  now,  priming  weecm^^T  the  last  line  was  not  I Hade.”  lA'o  heiifi 

Ine  ellonlng  tvaterlne  a bpcomlnu-  keeplffl*  with  the  Straightforward  f, 

»ng.  Clipping,  ■watering,  a tie.  oming  baliad-for  it  Is  a ballad,  _ 

{pursuit  on©  wnos©  — w©  Quoto  n.  <lrjimutic  sf*f*nn. 

own  touching  words- "aspirations  and:  A remafkable  woman,  who  should  bo 

simbltlons  have  been  acquired  from  and]  ^i\jd  and  studied  by  *1*1* 

molded  by  her  (Boston’s)  old-fashioned 

and  simple  traditions.”  „-pu  as  to  adopt. 

' She  will  give  her  seeond  recital  in 


long  ago  that  it  was 


l.»‘discrlnilnate  between  eong  and  dra- 
matic Intensity,  and  -are  able  to  re.leot 


.Vnd  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  lifted  Steinert  Hall  Saturday  afternoon. 


up  his  voice  and  spake;  “There  Is 
more  reverence  for  AVagner  in  ono 
phrase  of  Lili  Lehmann’s  BrUnnhilde 
than  there  is  In  all  the  souls  of  the 
coterie  of  lickspittles  and  charlatans 
mho  make  a precarious  living  by  flat- 
lerlng  the  old  woman  of  Baireuth  and 
.her  Infant  prodigy.  The  simple  truth 
about  the  Baireuth  of  today  is  that 
jt  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  swin- 
ulles  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 


Philiv  Hale. 


I look  Into  my  glass. 

And  view  m>'  wasting  skin. 

Ard  say.  '■Would  God  it  caino  to  pass 
My  liean  hud  tiiruak  as  thinf 


.-Abercroniby,  in  his  "Pliyslok  of  the 
fi'.mle,”  speak.s  of  the  devil  “as  now  al- 
Iniosi  of  six  thousand  years,  and  of 
.great  wi linens  and  experience.”  Hera 
'is  a problem  for  little  Willie  to  ■work 
lout  while  h's  father  Is  reading  the 
.sporting  news  aloud  to  Tncle  Amos, 
-w’lio  is  atleiKling  tlie  Poultry'  Show. 
Iliow  old  will  Satan  be  Feb.  1st? 


AVhat  is  the  correct  answer  to  this 
statement?  "It  is  said  that  the  largest 
jtiianiond  in  the  -world  Is  possessed  by 
the  King  of  Portugal.  It  has  a weight 
of  1680  carats,  or  U ounces,  and  is  as 
large  as  a hen's  egg.  It  came  from 


I'or  then.  I.  undlsivest 
Ih’  licarls  gi'o*.'  n cold  to  me. 
r-oiild  lonely  wait  my  cndk.is  rest 
AVIlh  oquanimity. 


But  '.rime,  to  make  me  grieve. 

Part  steals,  lets  part  abide; 

•And  sliakes  thi.s  fragile  frame  at  c'o 
Vjth  ihro’ubings  of  noontide. 


We  received  several  letters  yesterday.  | 
illrazU  early  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  of  them  went  immediately  into  the 
kind  was  then  valued  at  £224,000,  -where-  -waste-basket.  They  reflected  bitterly 
tis  it  now  has-  a value  of  £400,000.”  The  on  our  character.  Possibly  they  told 
answer  is,  ”It  is  not  a diamond,  but  a the  truth. 

Oarge  topaz.”  is  a letter  from  W.  F.  C.  ”I 

ani  oleased  to  note  that  Air.  Dunne  of 
Not  a bid  for  the  Cincinnati  Zoolog-  is  dooley  impressed  with  Bos- 

ton.” Pretty  bad,  isn’t  it?  AV.  F.  C. 
must  be  in  most  comfortable  clrcum- 


Jcal  Gardens  was  received.  If  It 
been  only  a brewery! 


had 


AA  e published  a da.v  or  two  ago  Air. 
iTree's  reply  lo  the  charge  of  anachro- 
dilsm  in  tile  matter  of  tobacco  smoked 
'in  ’’The  Three  Musketeers.”  Now  Air. 
|li  IC.  Rod  replies  to  Air.  Tree:  ”I  have 
only  ,1usl  seen  the  letter  signed  ‘Her- 
Ibc-rt  Beerbohm  Tree,’  ■wherein  it  is  not 
stated  that  Porthos  married  at  the  end 
|of  -The  Three  Alusketeers.'  and,  there- 
fore. could  not  wander  in  search  of 
ll.atakia.  It  ma.v  have  escaped  the  in- 
tellectual minority  of  actor-managers 
|thal  Porthos  is  for  a time  lost  sight 
of.  not  in  ‘The  Three  Musketeers,’  but 
|ln  'Twenty  A' ears  After.’  Surely  this 
letter  should  have  been  signed  ’Alax.’ 
”I  remain,  yours  faithfully. 

"H.  E.  Rod.” 

This  is  truly-  a rod  in  pickle— forgive 
'US.  but  evil  communications,  etc.  And 
do  not  accuse  us  of  being  a press-agent 
Ifor  the  coming  shotv. 


AA'c  liave  just  mentioned  the  melan-  stances.  Only  the  rich  dare  to  make 
clioly  case  of  Air.  Higginbotham.  The  such  puns  and  smoke  rope-cigars. 
b''rench  people  are  beginning  to  poke  Then  there  -was  a letter  from  our 
fun  at  the  habit  of  wearing  evening  friend,  Air.  Dismal  Dhlno.  He  is  in 
tiress  in  Ih©  daytime.  Indeed,  one  f'ome  retreat  in  New  Hampshire,  ^r- 
iiewsFJaper  maintains  th.al  the  better  ferlng.  probably,  from  brain-trouble. 
[ lass  of  Freii'-hmen  has  always  op-  ® infer  his  pitiable  condition  from  t e 
posed  the  custom.  Nonsense!  We  have  incoherence  of  his  communication.  AAe 
Eieen  in  Paris  learned  professors  com-  advise  bromides;  a low  diet,  chiefly  or 
promising  In  the  morning:  wearing  lettuce  and  green  things:  nothing  to 

bepper-and-s^lt  trousers  ■with  a swal-  drink  except  slippery-elm  tea.  Cold 
low-tail  coat.  leaden  plates  should  be  applied  at 

night.  And  yet  there  is  one  tuy  of  rea- 
DI  flUPUL'  l\if  D r U D P I '‘0"=  ’■'®  invokes  the  shade  of  de  Gon- 

DLArtuillj  lllnuunljljl  court— Edmond,  not  Jules.  Never  shall 

it  be  said  of  us  that  -we  Ignored  a Mace- 
donian cry.  Six  years  ago  today.  Air. 

Made  Her  First  Appearance  in  Dhlno.  Air.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  ob- 
served. as  he  -was  reading  Fureti^re’s 


America  Last  Night  in  a Song 
Recital  at  Steinert  Hall— A Tem- 
perament—Not  a Singer. 


Airs.  Blanche  Marchesl,  assisted  by 
Air.  Luckstone,  pianist,  gave  her  first 
song  recital  In  America  last  night  at 
Steinert  Hail.  There  -was  a good  sized 
audience,  which  waxed  more  and  more 
applausive.  She  sang: 

"Dlvinltes  du  Styx" Gluck 

AVIegenlled Mozart 

■■When  I am  laid  in  Earth” Purcell 

■■O  Cessate  di  Plagarmt A.  Scarlatti 

Chanson  du  Paplllon Campra 

A’on  Ewlger  Llebe Brahms 

Der  Nussbaum Schumann 

; Auftraege Schumann 

’ lai  Cloche Saint-Sagna 

I La  Clianson  de  la  glue Gounod 

I "A'u  me  dlrala” . . . .-. Chamlnado 

I Sgrgnade  Florentine Moret 

I The  Erlklng Schubert 

i There  are  many  better  singers  than 
I Airs.  Alarchesl.  1 admit  that  she  is  the 
. daughter  of  an  illustrious  mother,  but 
there  is  a threadbare  sa-w  about  cob- 
blers’ children  and  clergymen’s  sons. 

Ivirs.  Alarchesi’s  voice  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  bel  canto  Is  -wiry,  thin,  ■worn. 
I doubt  if  It  was  ever  beautiful  or  yield- 
ing throughout  Us  compass.  Some  of 
her  lower  tones  of  contralto  quality  are 
rich  In  color  and  sonorous.  The  main 
working  part  and  the  upper  tones  are 
dry,  at  times  absolutely  disagreeable. 
Her  Intonation  is  frequently  Impure. 
And  .she  too  often  shows  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  elementary  principles 
of  song.  As  a singer,  In  the  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  term,  she  has  few 
clalm.s  for  respectful  consideration. 

No,  she  Is  not  a singer,  she  Is  a 
temperament.  She  has  a wondrous  dra- 
matic power,  and  her  great  Intelligence 
enables  her  to  make  every  point  tell; 
vet  you  do  not  see  her  preparing  her 
effects,  and  her  authoritative  moments, 
which  are  many.  are  Irresisti- 
ble. Thus  In  songs  that  demand 
the  presentation  of  anguish,  pathos, 
exultation,  grief,  humor,  coquetry,  orsn. 
! prome  passion  the  very  qualities  of  her 


■‘Roman  Bourgeois,”  ”I  am  astonished 
at  the  originality  of  his  deflnition  of 
a romance:  'The  romance  is  nothing 

but  poetry  in  prose.’  ” 

He  might  have  added;  "And  poetry 
Is  often  only  Inferior  prose.” 


[•olcrthat  would  distress  you  when  she 
sln'^s  music  which  Is  without  dramatic 
force  or  meaning  serve  her  admirably 
In  the  exposition  of  her  peculiar  .and 
rare  talent— I had  almost  written  gen- 

**AVhen  she  slng.a  the  ineffably  beautiful 
melody  of  Scarlatti,  she  tears  the  thing 
to  tatters,  thus  giving  a dramatic  effect 
that  Is  foreign  to  the  tune  Itself;  and 


Take  ATr.  Thomas  Hardy,  for  instance. 
Why  does  a novelist,  who  has  writ- 
ten such  masterpieces  as  "The 
Return  of  the.  Native,”  "The  Wood- 
landers,”  “The  Al.eyor  of  Caster- 
bridge,”  “Tess.”  “Under  the  Greenwod 
Tree,”  and  “Jude.”  that  tragedy  of 
Aeschlylan  proportions,  ■wish  to  ham- 
per liiinself  by  the  conveirtionalltles 
and  limitations  of  verse?  Of  course 
you  'Will  find  great  thoughts  and  strange 
ideas  in  these  "Wessex  Poems” — the 
verses  that  begin  this  column  show 
Air.  Hardy  at  his  best.  There  are 
many  instances  of  his  peculiar  mood — 
“Intense  melancholy  'With  a curious 
sombre  comfort.” 

•An  extract  from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette is  worth  reading:  “We  demur  to 

the  verdict  that  Air  Hardy  is  not  a 
poet  or  cannot  write  poetry.  What  he 
(lacks  is  mainly  the  faculty  of  the  verse 
maker.  He  has  the  feeling  of  a poet— 
■we  knew  tliat  from  his  novels— and  Is 
by  no  means  without  the  faculty  of 
i finding  the  right,  the  necessary  word. 

I But  he  has  little  sense  of  rhythm.  It 
would  seem,  and  little  sense  of  music. 
His.  verses  are  halting  and  jerky.  It 
follows  that  If  the  poetry  of  sound  and 
(melody  te  in  question,  the  poetry  of 
'which  Air.  Swinburne  is  the  greatest 
English  master,  at  least  in  these  latter 
years.  Air.  Hardy’s  place  Is  somewhere 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list;  but  If  the 
I poetry  of  thought  is  in  question— of 
•thought  partially  divorced  from  musi- 
cal expression— the  poetry  of  which 
Browning  was  a typical  practitioner, 
then  Air.  Hardy’s  place  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  greatest  poetry  is  a comblna- 
Iticn  of  the  two,  It  may  be,  but  If  the 
poetry  of  mere  thought  be  allowed  at 
all,  if  Browning  was  a great  poet,  then 
assuredly  Air.  Hardy  may  claim  a re- 
spectable place.” 


There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
Sir  Henrj-  Irving’s  condition  and  plans>— 

■ including  Aliss  Terry— that  the  following 
Istatement.  whi<  h Is  said  to  be  authori- 
tative. may  be  of  interest.  We  quote 
(from  the  last  Referee:  "Sir  Henry,  who 
is  happily  fast  recovering  his  wonted 

■ fitrenglh  and  energy,  will  play  at  Eas- 
|ter.  but  not  at  the  Lyceum.  He  will 
first  give  provincial  playgoers  a chance 
(of  seeing  him  in  a round  of  his  biggest 
'successes  before  returning  to  his  own 
.theatre.  In  all  probability  Mis.*?  Ellen 
(Terry  will,  a month  or  so  hence,  go 
a-tourlng  on  her  own  account,  with  cer- 
jialn  members  of  the  Lyceum  company. 
'Between  the  end  of  his  provincial  tour 
and  an  American  tour,  to  start  about 
October,  Irving  -will  return  to  the  Ly- 
ceum—which  ho  will  probably  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  sub-let  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  important  managers  or 
syndicates  who  are  anxious  to  secure 
■tliat  theatre  -when  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company  has  fijilshed  its  term." 


Ilhio 
luck  1 
eve  tl 


leioe 


j 


ri.  ’'ll 

arc  nothing  else  but 


Pome  dreams  vve  lia 
dreams. 

Unnatural  and  full  of  contradictions; 
Yet  others  of  .nir  im-jst  romantic  seticnies 
.Are  somctliing  more  tlian  tioUons. 


1 irsni:! 
greet 


The 
till  Is 
nd  "i 
n the 
his  hi 
'Wei 
laiolli 
he  rt 


I mat  15  loreiKii  I-  - , We  spoke  of  punning.  The  vice  is  dear 

(here  she  shows  wisdom,  for  a sustained  British  burlesque  writer  aa  well 

: uinp^ins-  of  this  same  air  would  s.iqw  man,  who  knows  that  the 


Boston.  .Ian  18.  IS99. 

To  ihe  Eiiitor  of  Talk  of  the. Day: 

Dear  Sir— I ki:ow  tliat.  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  in  the  habit  of  telling 
their  dreams  .are  regarded  by  tlic  world 
at  large  as  bores,  tit  eompanions  for 
yotir  friend,  Air.  .Auger  of  the  Por-^ 
phyry  f'lub.  T also  remember  that  Air 
Emerson  ■arote  against  dream-lellcrs  at 
Ireakfast — possibly  because  they  dis- 
turbed him  while,  eating  pie. 

And  yet  I am  eonviiioed  that  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  arc  eager  to  teil: 
ihelr  dreams,  even  if  they  arc  not  will 
iug  to  listen  to  them  with  the  patieni 
and  curiosity  displayed  by  the  men  inj 
the  Old  Testimont. 

Only  the  other  day  I read  in  a quain 
i;  ssay  that  one  of  the  coropensationi 
of  growing  old  is,  “tliat  Though  we! 
leave  behind  much  of  childhood’s  joy,| 

■we  also  leave  behind  most  of  its  nighty 
mares;’’  .and  tlie  essayist  then  told  of§ 
certain  fearful  nightmares  that  had 
afflicted  him  or  members  of  his  family 
"A  cauldron  was  being  stirred  upon 
the  fire.  It’s  stirred  slowly  at  first, 
then  gradually  the  stirring  got  quick-  I |j^, 
or  and  quicker  till  it  reached  night- 
mare speed,  and  she  felt  she  must 
'scream  or  go  mad.  For  increasing  size 
to  constitute  itself  a nightmare;  for 
something  to  grow  and  grow  till  It 
overwhelms  with  terror.  Is,  I believe, 
common  enough  to  bo  recognized  by 
most— as  common  almost  as  the  drearol 
jof  falling  from  a height,  from  whlobj 
few  arc  exempt.”  Another  nlghtmarej 
known  to  this  writer  he  thought  might 
Ibe  dispelled  by  turning  on  the  electric 
light.  “I  feci  along  the  wall  for  the 
pear  press.  I press  the  button.  But  nc 
bight  comes.”  Another,  still  more  sin- 
gular: “It  had  texture  and  something 


singing  of  this  same  , , . j, 

on%°'in”ihe®o^om^  bAween  laugh  will  follow  any  speech  dropped  ,akln  to  taste.  But  its  ehlef  attribute 
Fhe^ sublime  air  of  Gluck  and  the  tender  .from  his  lips.  Here  Is  Air.  G.  R.  Sims,  were  size  and  weight,  of  which  weight 
cradle  song  of  Alozart,  which  CNas  irtily  at  -.he  beginning  of  a new  year,  a pad  the  greater  significance.  It  welghet 

.1-11.1  oeciUi'n©.  ^ .. — J 


aria  from  Purcell’s  “Dido  and  Aeneas.  jcrrourid.  These  are  the  razers  that  are  and  what  I can  most  readily  recall  was 


on  account  of  the  music  it^^  ^ made  to  sell-  and  they  i\-!ll  be  sold."  the  curious  and  not  unpleasant  feellnt 

r!!?pd^*fo°/  her  leis  In  the  songs  by  And  this  man  receives  money  for  such  of  utter  flatness.” 

Brahms  and  Schumann,  although  she  things!  The  newspaper  men  In  Boston—  Now  there  are  fine  nightmares  am 

with  infinite  spirit.  us— often  write  poor  stuff:  but  we  horrible  dreams  in  the  books^  of  ai 


In"her  S?rTeo1n-a®Von5  fwor’it  fro;n  rseiis’e  of 'duty.  from"desire  ages!'job  knew  these  visitors.  Poe  ami 


of  the  terrible  song  by  Rlchepin-a  song 
founded  on  an  old  Spanish 
crossed  the  Pyrenees— she  r-^se  to  a 
smment  tragic  h®'sht.  by  simple  means 
above  all  bv  native  tnter.sltj.  In  tn« 
song  bv  Fhamlnade  -=he  J??' 

best  ^ H singer.  Her  “ICrllung'  -a^s 
not  a*»  pxas’geratcd  aJ?  some  that  we 
have  been  olllged  tft  hear  of  late  years. 


to  maintain  the  culture  of  Boston,  and 
laynient  is  merely  Incidental,  neverl 
■tonslJcred.  and.  in  fact,  inconsiderable. 


-A  Paris  ccriespcrdent  says  that  the 
.Paiia  Opftra  ba'I  is  ”a  d-caving;,  spec- 


Hoffmann  dreamed  dreams  that  servei 
ns  copy.  There  is  the  ghastly  dream  in 
■■.Armadale.”  And  which  is  the  mor< 
fearful,  the  dream  of  Jean  Valjean,  JusI 
before  he  proposed  to  declare  hlt^cy 
in  court,  or  that  memorable  nightmarej 
in  Dostcievsky’s  "Crime  and  Pu«-h 
ment?”  * ^ 


I I dreamed  a dream  Bie 
that  now  dogs  rtiy  thoughts.  Yet  when 
7 went  to  bed  I was  at  peace  with  man- 
kind. undisturbed  by  thought  of  cred- 
itors. with  brain  free  from  alcohol, 
illy  dinner,  taken  five  hours  before,  was 
frugal,  a lentil  soup,  a small  sirloin 
steak,  and  water.  I fell  immediately 
asleep,  my  right  arm  under  the  pillow, 
.tnd  I dreamed  this  dream. 

I was  in  front  of  a looking-glass.  It 
was  dav,  and  I saw  clearly  the  head  of 
fiend,  with  horns,  not  such  as  are 
the  cause  of  merriment  in  the  old  com- 
edy and  opfira-bouffe,  but  Satanic 
horns,  such  as  were  Imagined  by  the  old 
Dutch  painter,  Peter  or  “Hell-fire” 
Brueghel.  Thinking  that  I was  the 
victim  of  eome  illusion,  I made  faces; 
the  features  of  the  fiend  were  immova- 
ble. I shook  my  head.  The  fiend  never 
Ulrred.  And  then,  to  my  horror,  I was 


rslo  is  fit  for  public  Onder 

'modern  conditions.  Pianos  and  p^na 
1 playing  were  so  entirely  dlffm'ent  in  his 
day  that  it  is  now  pbssibl  to  play  Bach 
only  in  arrangements  if  h's  compositions 
are  to  be  be  effective.  The  Preludes  and 
Fugues  are  Intimate  music.  Something 
to  love  and  to  live  with  and  to  study, but 
not  for  public  performance.”  He  then 
mentioned  the  arrangement  by  d’Albert 
of  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  as  “most 
beautiful  and  most  reverently  done.” 
This,  I take  it,  is  the  arrangemtn  that 
he  played  l;ere  yesterday.  It  is  well  done, 
and  it  is  reverent  enough,  but  the 
fugne  Itself  on  its  proper  Instrument, 
the  organ,  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
great  works  of  Bach;  it  shows  top 
many  reminiscences  of  Buxtehude, 
whose  i'tyle  influenced  Bach  at  one 
time  mightily.  Mr.  Sauer  played  it  with 
sobriety  and  perhaps  too  much  reserve. 


•.on, scions  that  no  other  face  was  re-  was  I wholly  pleased  with  his  per- 

formance of  the  sonata  by  Beethoven. 


looted  In  the  glass.  I shrieked,  I awoke, 
nd  sweat  was  pouring  from  me. 

Now  it  is  disconcerting  to  look  in  a 
lass  and  see  no  face  at  all,  as  did 
tie  poor  wretch  In  Hoffmann’s  tale, 
■ho  gave  his  looking-glass  reflection 
>r  the  kiss  of  a fair  wanton.  But 
hat  of  the  thought  that  the  looking- 
lass  then  reflected  my  true  face,  the 
le  that  1 shall  wear  in  the  next 
orld?  The  kingdom  of  heaven  Is 
Ithin  a man:  and  may  not  the  kJng- 
>m  of  hell  be  already  In  one?  Just 
5 the  companions  of  a falling  man  are 
icustomed  to  his  looks,  so  that  they 
) not  notice  carefully  his  march  to  the 
.•ave,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  a man 
j assume  here  the  face  of  a fiend, 
•Ithout  his  own  consciousness,  without 
ttractlng  the  particular  attention  of 
Is  neighbors?  And  then  in  the  night, 
'hen  the  externals  are  stripped  from 
im,  his  true  face  may  be  revealed. 

Yours  truly, 

ELIHU  MARKHAM. 


I tliink  myself  that  we  eat  a great  deal  too 
mch  meat;  but  I can’t  bring  myself  to  be- 
eve  that  beans,  turnips,  carrots,  apples  and 
Dtatoes  are  not  quite  as  provocative  of  dys- 
ueia  as  meat.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most 
ults  and  many  vegetables  give  me  dyspepsia, 
sd  so  do  soups  and  farinaceous  puddings.  But 
don’t  believe  In  much  meat.  For  years  I 
ive  abstained  from  meat  after  middle  day, 
nd  I invariably  work  on  fish  and  egg.  If  I 
it  meat  after  2 o’clock  in  the  day  I usually 
ave  a dlftlculty  in.  working.  But  If  at  6 
clock  I have  eggs  or  fish  I can  work  wlth- 
iit  the  slightest  heaviness  or  fatigue  straight 
way  till  3 o’clock  In  the  morning— and  fouri 
ights  out  of  the  seven  I do.  The  man  who 
an  make  his  Christmas  dinner  with  a boiled 
arsnlp  and  a baked  apple  deserves  to  live  to 
green  old  age. 


It  was  lacking  in  depth  and  breadth. 
The  melody  of  the  .slow  movement  was 
rigid,  angular,  and  he  took  the  varia- 
tions in  .ouch  inexorable  tempo,  there 
was  so  little  elasticity  in  the  running 
passages,  that  the  melody  again  wore 
corsets. 

His  choice  of  tempo  and  use  of  the 
pedal  in  Schumann's  Nach^tiick  were 
to  be  praised  heartily;  but  he  did  not 
get  below  the  surface,  and  in  the  middle 
part  he  showed  no  emotion,  no  passion. 
The  piece  was  elegant;  there  was  the 
scent  of  the  boudoir.  Now  elegance  is 
not  the  dlstlngukshlng  characteristic  of 
Schu.man  n. 

'*  * * 

For  the  rest  of  the  performance  I 
have  little  bin  the  warmest  praise. 
Chopin’s  Bolero  has  been  called  a Bo- 
lero a,  la  Polonaise,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  nationality  of  the  composer  was- not 
lost  In  Spain,  which,  by  the  way.  he 
did  not  visit  until  after  this  piece  was 
written.  Mr.  Sauer’s  performance  of  it 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  In 
conception  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  conception  it  wa.s  marvelously  beau- 
tiful. Nor  did  he  turn  the  familiar  noc- 
turne into  rank  sentimentalism.  In  fact, 
he  kept  on  the  side  of  sanity  in  his 
treatment  of  Chopin,  just  as  he  was  too 
academic  in  hie  treatment  of  Beethoven. 
The  Elude  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
polated number,  Chopin’s  waltz  in  A 
flat. 

Raffs  Rigaudon,  from  the  .suite  dedi- 
cated to  Sophie  Menter.  was  once  a 
favorite  piece,  and  I believe  MUller- 
Bergha.us  orchestrated  it.  Today  it  is 
I without  distinction  and  serves  only  as 
a stalking-horse  for  the  virtuoso.  In 
the  arrangement  of  Mendelssohn’s  song, 
Mr.  Sauer  displayed  a fine  cantabile, 
and  the  lightness,  siviftness  and  accu- 
racy 'Of  his  technic  were  exploited  in 
' full  brilliance  in  his  own  composition,  a 
music-box  piece,  but  a pretty  one  of  its 
kind.  Applauded  tempestuously,  he  re- 
sponded w’lth  another  of  his  own  com- 
positions, if  I am  not  mistaken.  The 
I-lszt  Rhapsodle  was  played  superbly. 
And  then  there  was  the  usual  scene. 

Mr.  Sauer  proved  himself  yesterday  to 


S.HI1  “nrafnrv”  on  1 ^ virtuoso  Of  the  highest  rank;  he 

The  Soutn  still  loves  oratory,  a.nd  showed  indisputably  that  he  has 

till  Is  the  man  'that  can  bring  eagle  [ much  taste  and  intelligence.  His  tonal 
.nd  "bugle”  Into  one  sentence  a hero'  effects  were  varied  and  almost  always 
n the  sight  of  the  peo.ple.  Witness  pounding; 


verse.  Kauri’s  prayer  of  Jesus  is  of 
penetrating  beauty. 

The  accompaniments  by  Mr.  Isidore 
Luckstone  were  'ilightful. 

Philip  Hale. 


Alvarez. 

Albert  Raymond  Alvarez,  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Paris  OpCra,  sang  for 
some  time  in  the  French  provinces  be- 
fore he  appeared  at  Paris.  He  made 
his  debut  in  that  city  at  the  OpCra 
March  14,  1892,  as  Faust.  Since  then  he 
has  sung  there  such  tragic  parts  as 
Romeo,  Eohengrin,  Siegmund,  Samson, 
etc.  March  16,  1894,  he  created  the  pan’ 
of  Nlcias  in  Massenet’s  ’"rhals,”  the 
opera  made  illustrious  by  Sybil  Sander- 
son, and  in  1895  (Feb.  8)  he  created  the 
part  of  Mirko  in  Augusta  Holme.s's 
"Montagne  Noire.” 

He  has  for  several  years  been  a 
favorite  in  London,  where  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time  May  25,  1893,  as  Romeo. 
Since  rhen  he  has  sung  in  London  the 
chief  tenor  part  in  "Faust,”  "Carmen." 
"Tannhauser,”  "La  Favorita,”  "Amy 
Robsart,”  "Aida,”  “Die  Walkiirie," 
"The  Huguenots,”  ’Tnes  Mendo.”  etc. 
The  first  performance  of  ”La  Navar- 
raise”  was  at  London  June  20,  1894,  and 
Alvarez  created  the  part  of  Araqull, 
having  for  companions  CalvS,  Plancon 
and  Bonnard. 

The  fame  of  Alvarez  had  grown  stead- 
ily, until  he  is  regarded  now  by  excel- 
lent judges  as  the  rival  of  Tamagno 
and  Jean  de  Reszke.  He  Is  a special 
favorite  In  London,  where  his  Don  Josd 
is  regarded  as  an  incomparable  per- 
formance. Only  with  great  difficulty 
did  Mr.  Ellis  succeed  In  obtaining  his 
release  for  a few  weeks  from  Gailhard 
of  the  Op^ra. 

.U  i/u  ^ ■ 
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his  burst  in  the  South  Carolina  House: 
'Whereas.  The  blue  ground  of  South 
larolina’s  flag  has  purpled  o’er  with 
he  red  of  the  very  life-blood  of  her 
ions,  which  ensanguined  Its  folds  from 
861  to  1865;  and  whereas,  the  ‘red  and 
he  blue’  of  the  ‘red,  white  and  blue,’ 
Vnno  Domini  1865,  faded  into  a purple 
lall.  mantling  the  sinking  sun  of  'the 
ost  cause’  in  the  western  horizon  of  the 
.Jouthern  Confederacy,  and  fadeless  as 
ts  memory;  and,  whereas,  othoi’wise 
he  color  ‘purple’  Is  symbolic  of  ‘power 
and  distinction  and  sovereignty,’  while 
’white’  is  emblematic  of  spotless  pur- 
ty— now,  at  the  setting  of  the  nine- 
'.eenth  and  the  rising  of  the  twentieth 
.•entury,  as  a memorial  of  the  sacred 
past,  and  as  a type  of  the  great  future 
of  this  commonwealth,  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1900, 
he  regulation  color  of  the  banner,  or 
lag,  or  standard  of  the  State  shall  be 
oyal  purple,  instead  of  blue,  and  that 
he  palmetto  tree  and  crescent  thereon 
hall  be  of  pure  white.” 

The  fireman  in  the  story  was  more 


indeed,  his  reserve  in  bravura  is  most 
praiseworthy;  and  thus  he  gives  you  the 
idea  of  reserve  force  that  can  be'  drawn 
upon  for  a stormy  climax;  then  comes 
the  surprise;  his  climax  is  effective  and 
yet  he  does  not  force  tone.  Hl.s  pianissi- 
mo, which  he  does  not  abuse,  is  delight- 
ful, Add  to  these  things,  refinement, 
eas'e.  and  a physical  influence  that  evi- 
dently' affect?  even  a great  audience, 
and'  you  no  longer  wonder  that  in  his 
peculiar  field  he  enjoys  a very  high  rep- 
utation. Few  pianists  give  such  genuine 
pleasure. 

Philip  Hale. 

! } 2 

BLANCHE  MARCBESl 


The  opera  is  now  the  tiling. 

"Faust'’  is  the  work  chosen  for  the 
lirst  night,  to  the  disappointmenf  of  the 
newspaper  men,  who  may  feel  obliged 
to  crack  their  brains  to  say  sometliing 
new,  Then,  as  Mr,  Blackburn  once 
wrote,  "Faust  is  so  familiar,  so  old, 
so  inevitable,  that  its  ver.y  ea.se  'oper- 
ates as  a barrier,’  as  Charlotte  Bronte 
would  say.  a.gainst  a successful  inter- 
pretation.” 

But  there  will  be  Melba  and  Bonnard 
and  Plancon.  The  Pliiladelphians  and 
New  Yorkers  say  that  Melba  was  never 
in  better  voice,  and  we  know  that  when 
she  is  truly  herself,  her  golden  tones 
are  incomparable.  Plancon's  Mephis- 
topheles  is  finer  than  that  of  Edouard 
de  Reszke,  and  he  is  a mucli  better 
singer.  The  former  has  a noble  organ 
and  he  sings  with  finesse;  the  laiter 
is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  bulk. 


about  Bonnard,  wlio  will 
first  appearance  here  as 


And  hoii’ 
make  his 
Faust? 

Bonnard  was  a member  of  the  Bar 
I when  he  decided  upon  the  tumultuous 
life  of  an  opera  singer.  He  made  his 
d6but  at  Lyons  in  1889,  and  since  then 
he  has  sung  in  all  the  chief  parts  of 
the  current  repertory.  In  1892  he  was 
at  Antwerp,  but  his  fame  was  estab- 
lished firmly  in  London,  wliere  he  has 
sung  for  the  last  six  years  or  so.  such 
parts  as  Faust,  des  Grleiix,  Philemon. 
-\lmaviva,  and  in  Brussels  at  the  Mon- 


Her  Second  Appearance  in  a Re- 
cital in  Stelncrt  Hall-Again,  a JS, 
Display  of  Temperament  Witli 
Little  Vocal  Art. 


Mrs.  Blanche  Marchesi  gave  the  sec- 

‘'.f  her  recitals  yesterday  after- 

oncise:  he  did  not  care  what  color  the  i -Steinert  Hall.  There  was  a 


ygine-house  was  painted  so  long  as  it 
as  red. 


large  and  applausive  audience.  She 
I sang::  ^ 

y Allu’mna Schubert 

Wlllst  <3u  dein  Herz rSVi, 

Air  from  "Orfeo-’-DoV  V amato  bene"“  . 

loe  Vlolette ScStIm 

Lc  c^-lcbre  menu6t  d'Escaudet 

Die  Lorelei 

Kin  Ton  -.Liszt 


EMIL  SADEK, 

Recital  That  Awakened  the  En- 
thusiasm of  a Great  Audience  by 
the  Display  of  Supreme  Elegance 
^d  Much  Taste. 

olT  -"'‘'Sauer  gave  his  fTrst  piano  re- 
»■  m Mus:c  Hall  yesterday.  The 

l^uu^enoe  filled  Music  Hall  and  wag  of!  I tn  - 

enfenthusiastic.  Mr.  Sauer  played  the4  No  co  d bo®  imperfections. 

sea  these  | J'Owever.  _ h< 


Bart/’  “L’Aitaque  du  Moulin,”  “Car- 
men,” “Manon,”  “Lucia,”  “Rig-oletto,” 
“Werther,”  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  country  In  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  with  Melba  at  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  30,  '98,  I am  told  that  he  is  tall, 
handsome*  and  of  graceful  carriage. 

• * * 

Another  tenor  whose  appearance 
awaited  with  curiosity  is  Franco  Pun- 
doifini,  who  will  appear  as  Rodolfo  in 
Puccini's  “La  Boh^me,”  Wednesday 
uight.  He  is  today  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  young  tenors  of  Italy.  He  is 


Schumann 

Schumann 

OiopJn 


hopin 
■ Raff 


'ocoata.  Op.  7 

^ol^rn.  op.  19 ’ ’ 

'Jocturnp.  Op.  9.  No  2 r-K  * 

5tude  <A  minor;.  Op.  25.V. ^nopin 

Rigaudon.  ^Op.  2<>4.  No.  3...’**** 

Pluegein  des  Gesanges..  .*!*!*./ 

411k  , Mendelnsohn-Lisi/t 

de  tremble”  (Studvi  SaUr 

thapsodle  No.  12.. 

•Mr.  Sauer  said  in  1895  to  a London  re. 
■orter,  that  "none  of  Bach's  piano  mu- 


.Saadmaeiinchen  Peter  Cornelius  _ ^ _ 

Complainte  tBretonne)..'.'.'.’.','.'.','.'.'.'.'charpentier  ^ Sicilian,  and  the  son  and  pupil  of  the 

famous  baritone  PandolfinT.  Franco 

J andolfini  was-  not  intended  for  the 
stage.  He  studied  in  Pari.s,  where  he 
gained  first  honors  in  mathematics.  He 
preferred  art  to  science,  and  resolved  to 
follow  in  the  pathway  of  his  fatiier  and 
his  d^but  in  Milan  in 
La  rravlata.”  His  success  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  appeared  consecutively 
in  almost  every  leading  opera  liouse  in 
Italy.  Don  Jose,  in  “Carmen,"  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  his  strongest  charac- 
ters. He  made  his  fii'St  appearance  in 
America  in  concert.  New  York,  Nov.  22. 
in  opera  at  I’hiladelphia  as  Alfredo 
Dec.  7. 


Bonnie  Nnit 

Myrto  ‘Xassenet 

Die  Loewenbraut ; .■-■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■sihumann 
was  made  for  Mrs.  Mar- 
‘‘'at  she  wfs 
suffering  from  a cold.  Under  these 

Place 


I at  times  ran^away 

with  her,  as  in  the  Brahms  song,  which 
encore  to  “Sandmann- 
chen,  and  sang  with  a passion  that 
was  almost  grotesque.  Her  "Lorelei” 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  not  only  on  ac- 
‘'ll®  scl>-‘3tttutions  made  by  her 
w,?  ^'^„Pthtr  hand,  she  sang  the  aria 
by  Haydn,  the  18th  century  mentiet 
Cornelius’s  "Ein  Ton,”  and  the 
by  Charpentier  and  Faur6,  and  "Sand- 
mannehen  with  rare  intelligence. 

Charpont^r’s  "Complainte”  Is  inter- 
esilng  chiefly  on  account  of  Mauclair's 


Sketche.s  of  .\lvarez,  one  of  the  great 
favorites  in  Paris;  Gadski  and  Ro.=a 
Olltzka,  will  be  found 
graphic  section  of  the  Journal. 


Kissllng  will  appear  Min  : -lU.l 

David.  I 

Mario  -del  Sol,  tenor,  born  in  Havan-t, 
studied  law  at  the  Central  Cniversity  of  ' 
-Madrid.  He  then  went  to  Leipzig,  where  ' 
lie  studied  at  the  Conservatory.  After- 
ward he  went  to  Milan  and  Paris. 

Ellison  van  Hoose  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  son  of  an  organist.  He 
studied  under  Mrs.  Dubois,  then  with 
Barill.  He  appeared  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  1896.  La.si  summer 
he  sang  with  success  at  concerts  in  Lon- 
I don. 

Maurice  Bensaude,  baritone,  who  has 
sung  here  as  a member  of  the  Abbey, 
Schoeffel  & Grau  company,  was  at  the 
Theatre  de  Marie  of  Lisbon  from  '86  to 
'91.  Afterward  he  sang  in  Italy,  for 
four  seasons,  at  the  Argentina,  Rome. 
He  is  Portuguese  by  birth. 

Max  Stury,  baritone,  made  hi.s  first  I 
appearance  in,  America  as  Wolfram  at 
Philadelphia,  Dee.  5,  ‘98.  "Kraus  thinks 
highly  of  him,”  and  he  should  there- 
fore think  highly  of  Kraus.  Stury  was  ' 
born  in  Munich.  His  father  died  when 
i he  was  eight  years  old.  Max  was  ap- 
I prenticed  to  a painter  in  his  early 
youth,  and  gave  promise  of  excelling 
in  the  world  of  art.  Meanwhile,  his 
brothers,  Richard  and  Franz,  had  be- 
come actors  and  singers  in  Bavarian 
theatres.  Max  decided  to  follow  the 
profession  of  the  stage,  and  after  ex- 
tensive preliminary  study  made  his 
debut  in  opera.  “He  was  a great  suc- 
cess from  the  beginning  of  his  operatic 
career,  and  was  decorated  at  Darms- 
tadt by  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  If  the 
"Plying  Dutchman”  is  given  here, 
Stury  will  sing  the  part  of  Vander- 
decken.  He  will  sing  Wotan  in  the 
"Ring,”  and  Hans  Sachs  in  "Die 
Meisterainger.” 

Marcel  Boudouresque  is  the  chief  bass. 
He  was  here  last  year,  and  sang  such 
parts  as  Mephistopheles  and  Don  Ba- 
stlio.  He  was  bom  at  Marseilles  tn 
1862.  He  studied  at  the  Collegre  of 
Salnte-Barbo,  Parte,  and  then  served 
hia  time  In  the  army.  At  the  age  of 
28  he  began  t«  study  the  art  of  singing.  i 

His  father  li;.s  been  his  only  teacher. 
Marcel  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  -Stage  of  the  Opera-Comique.  Paris, 
May  14,  1889,  when  he  created  the  part 
of  i.e  Roi  Cleomor  iit  .Massenet's  "Es- 
clarmonde."  (At  the  same  performance 
Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  made  her  d#but 
as  the  heroine.)  He  was  then  engaged 
for  two  seasons  at  I.iile  and  Algiers. 
Ir.  1891  he  returned  to  the  Opera- 
I Comique.  That  year  he  sang  in  "Ma- 
! non."  In  1892  he  sang  in  Gounod's 
: "Mirielle  " (.Tune  9),  and  as  Panthee  in 
; the  first  performance  at  Paris  of  "Les 
Troyens,"  by  Berlioz.  Since  then  he 
] has  appeared  at  Monte  Carlo.  Bordeaux,' 

I SL  Petersburg  and  Marseilles.  In  Sep- 
I tember,  1896,  he  was  urged  by  Ricordi 
I to  make  an  engagement  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  To  his  deep  regret  he  could  not 
accept  the  offer,  for  he  had  already 
signed  a contract  with  the  Marseilles  j 
manager.  A favorite  in  his  native  city,  | 
he  is  a contradiction  to  the  proverbial  ' 
prephet  in  his  own  country. 

Ludovico  Viviani  was  born  in  Odessa.  : 
Russia,  of  Italian  parentage,  and  ho  : 
studied  at  the  Imperial  College.  Then 
lie  went  to  Bologna;  studied  music  and  ' 
singing  at  the  Royal  Conservatory. 
Rossini,  under  Francesco  Delario.  He 
made  liis  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Cremona,  Italy,  under  the  direction 
of  Ponehielli,  the  author  of  "La  Gia- 
conda."  He  afterwards  sung  in  Milan, 
Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  Verona,  Tu- 
rin, and  many  other  Italian  cities.  He 
has  been  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Ayres  and  other  South  Ameci- 
can  cities,  and  for  six  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Abbey-Grau  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Metropolitan,  and  at  the 
Covent  Garden  in  London. 

Leon  Rains  was  born  in  New  York. 

He  is  but  27  years  of  age.  The  earlie.st 
promise  of  his  musical  talent  was  as 
a boy  soprano  in  Lawrence  Barrett's 
production  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini.” 

He  was  granted  a scholarship  at  the 
National  Conservatory  and  entered 
upon  serious  study  as  .a  pupil  of  Oscar 
Sanger.  He  remained  at  the  Conser- 
vatory until  he  went  to  Paris.  While 
abroad  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
under  whose  direction  he  has  sung 
Pogner  in  "Die  Meisterslnger."  Hund- 
iiig  in  "Die  Walkure,”  and  Fafner  in 
"Siegfried.”  Rains  was  one  of  the 
leading  bassos  on  Melba's  recent  tour 
to  California.  He  has  been  heard  hero 
in  oratorio — "The  Messiah"— as  well  as 
opera. 

The  conductors.  Seppelli  anl  Dam- 
rosch,  are  well  known  here'.  Richard 
Fried  was  born  in  Berlin.  At  the  age  of 
16  years  he  was  a pupil  of  Joachim.  He 
won  several  prizes  at  the  Academy. 
Three  years  ago  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr,  Damrosch  as  assistant  conductor  of 
the  German  operas.  Mr.  Fried  is  iind> 
a yearly  contract  to  the  new  opei 
house  in  Berlin,  and  comes  to  .Vnierii 
on  leave  of  absence  granted  by  ihe  di- 
rectors of  the  opera  ho'jse. 


in  the  photo- 


Sketches  of  Ernest  Krau.s, 
brated  Wagner  tenor;  Zelio  c 


th, 


-h- 


Toronta.  Marit  JfatlTloI". 
appearL^d  in  Uie  J&umal. 


aJVeady 


Murgutrite  Hsll  will  give  a song 
recital  In  As#ociation  Hail  (Students’ 
chamber  series),  Tuesday  night.  Songs 
by  Bach,  Rosa,  Handel,  Si  hubert,  Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein.  R.  Strauss.  Godard, 
Mas.senet,  Harris  and  others.  Mrs.  S.  B. 
ritld  will  accompany. 

The  Cecilia  will  give  its  second  sub- 
scription concert  in  Music  Hall,  Thurs- 
day night.  Part  son.gs  by  Greachaninof, 
Saint-Saens,  Nevin,  Paning.  Miss  Rang. 
Cornelius;  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  by  Verdi. 
Miss  Rock  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert Saturday  night  will  include  Tschal- 
kowsky's  ’’Romeo  and  Juliet,”  sel^i 
tiuns  from  "Si-.gfried”  and  “Gdtterdinn- 
inerung”;  Schumann’s  3rd  Symphony. 
Mr.  Even  Williams  will  sing  Handel’s 
■’Wart  her  Angels”  and  ”L.et  all  obey' 
from  Crcunod's  ’’Queen  of  Sheba.” 


years  of  age.  tie  .siuaien  in  -nm  Saritai  j „ hom  Attila  seeks  to  ruin.  I 

Cecilia  Academy,  at  Rome,  and  s ub-i  ' , , , _ ’ r.rr>rr.!se";  to 

sequently  in  the  Milan  Conservatory.  The  girl  escapes,  and  p 
A quartet  of  his.  published  in  1890.  was!  a masked  warrior  any  slave  in  ms 
sung  at  the  famous  Chicago  Congress'  power  If  he  can  retake  her.  The  man 
of  Religions.  He  was  ordained  prlesti  ^^d  claims  this  very  girl. 

"o7  °T‘''lc'There  is'a  scene  of  some  brutality  and 

Mark’s,  Venice,  w here  his  talents  I the  fair  one  kills  Attila  and  rides  on. 
have  developed  r.apldly,  producing  triumphantly  with  her  lover,  who  car- 
mas-ses,  vespers,  sonatas,  anthems,  ana  sacred  sword  of  the  Huns  with 


tempest  of  enthusiasm  when  he  reacnes 
the  ”all  hands  round.”  We  are  sorry 
that  his  hair  Is  pianissimo  Instead  of  the 
regulation  piano,  but  we  must  not  bj 
too  e.'cacting  in  our  demands. 


great  variety  of  compositons  with  j noe  before  him. 

a.stSnishlng  facility.  His  last  two  orato-  ‘‘Im.  and  the  soldiers  tlee  before  mm. 

rios.  ’’The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus”  1 The  mounting  of  the  piece  was  magnin 


and  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ,”  have  cent,  but  the  general  impression  was 
been  given  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  jp^t  it  was  amateurish  in  construction 


during  the  early  days  of  December.  , , theatrical  than  dramatic.” 

In  Milan,  Florence.  Bologna  and  other  ‘an-l  remirks  the  Huns 

cities  the  theatres  have  been  crowded  Now.  as  the  Era  rema 


with  all  ranks  of  the  clergy  whenever  considered  that  to  be  killed  by  a woman 
an  oratorio  of  Perosi’s  was  to  be  heard,  ,[,e  height  of  dishonor;  the  body  of 

but  here  In  Rome  the  Cardinal  V|car  {j,„g  perished  was 


ha  i suddenly  issued  a mandate  .forbid-  jpgs,  and  his  descend- 


ding  anv  ecclesiastic  to  enter  the  pre  

cincts  of  a theatre  for  any  purpose,  onts  were  disgraced  forever.  Jt  nistory 
even  with  the  innocent  object  of  listen 


Mr.  Emil  Paur  said  to  a New  York 
! Sun  reporter: 

“Here  in  New  York  the  musicians  are 
overworked.  The  orchestra  as  a source 
I of  income  is  unreliab.e,  so  the  men 
I take  other  engagements  to  help  out. 
Perhaps  they  have  a rehearsal  in  the 
morning,  a matinee  in  the  afternoon,  a 
concert  at  nignt,  and  afterward  some 
■ of  them  play  at  a ball.  They  arc  over- 
worked and  worried,  and  the  conductor 
' cannot  get  out  of  them  the  be.«t  work 
1 they  are  capable  of.  They  do  earn 
I more  money  than  they  would  in  Ger- 
i many,  but  the  cost  of  living  is  so  very 
I much  more  that  they  are  not  as  well 
I off  in  the  end.  There  are  plenty  of 
. good  musicians  here  in  New  York. 
There  is  material  enough  for  as  good 
I an  orchestra  as  can  be  found  any- 
] where.  Wliat  is  needed  is  a Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  As  it  is 
1 now,  a conductor  cannot  count  on  his 
men.  It  they  can  get  a few  dollars 
more  some  place  else,  why,  they  go, 
and  I really  can’t  blame  them.  They 
have  to  do  it.  But  they  are  ail  right 
as  musicians:  just  as  easy  to  work  with 
as  the  men  In  the  orchestcas  abroad; 
no  more  cranky  or  insubordinate. 

» • • No,  Wagner  was  not  a great 
conductor.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be. 
He  did  not  do  it  often  enough,  anyway. 
He  conducted  at  a few  concerts  for  the 
' benefit  of  the  Bayretith  opera,  and  he 
i sometimes  conducted  his  own  operas. 
'I  plaved  ’Lohengrin’  under  his  baton 
in  Vienna  but  it  went  badly.  The 
chorus  waited  tor  his  signal  to  come 
on  the  stage,  and  he  was  so  absorbed 
i in  the  score  that  he  forgot  the  signal. 
' The  chorus  didn’t  come  on.  and  thin 


. - mav  lie  believed,  Attila.  after  a heavy 

ing  to  solemn  strains  composed  by  an  ’ , drinking  curing  his  marriage 

atb^.  This  pious  rigor  is  supposed  to  , , ,.  , „„„mpxv  in  the  bridal 

have  the  practical  motive  of  drawing'  f>  ast,  died  of  apoplexy  in 

more  shekels  into  the  church  treasury  chamber  during  the  night;  but  Jornan- 
and  of  monopolizing  entrance  money  des  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  in  his  'History 
and  clerical  patronage  for  the  Circle  of  Goths’  written  in  the  sixth  cen- 

St  Peter,  a charitable  organization  of  ..  iradition 

extraordinary  political  activity.  tnry.  mentions  the  German  tradition 

With  this  aim.  the  Church  of  the  I that  he  was  stabbed  by  Ildico.  and  at- 
.Vpostles  has  been  temporarily  fitted  up  | taches  credei.ee  to  R.  X remember  that 
as  a concert  room— electric  lights  have  i jp  p drama  by  M.  Henri  De  Bornier,  en- 
been  supplied,  but  not  permitted  to  ex-  ; . , Noces  d’AtUla,  played  at 

ceed  an  extreme  dimness  of  religious  “ ‘ at-n  fha  iicroine 

light  during  the  concerts.  At  the  grand  , 'he  Od4on  several  years  ago,  the  1 
rehearsal  on  Thursd.iy,  Dec.  12,  there  struck  down  the  King  with  the  same 
assembled  one  of  the  most  remarkable  axe  which  liod  served  to  kill  her  lover, 
audiences  seen  in  the  Italian  capital  vt'alter  or  Gautier,  of  Aquitaine,  Attila 

for  many  a year;  in  lhat  liour  all  or-  ’ . „rrvp|aim 

thodox  and  heterodox  Rome,  the  most  staggering  on  to  the  stage  to  proclaim 


conspicuous  of  the  black  and  white 
aristocracy,  were  seated  side  by  si»ie 
under  one  roof,  tolerating  each  other’s 
presence  with  apparent  serenity.  Six- 
teen Cardinals  oeeupioxl  armchairs  In 
the  foremost  row.  All  the  prelates 
and  ^lonsignori  of  the  Panlifical  Court 
and  the  Diplomalic  Corps  were  promi- 
nently in  evidence.  A dense  slandin*? 

puncUiaill%on‘'pVrosT't^^^^^  his°  place  | any  action,  Attila  himself,  after  whil- 
as  ieader'of  the  orchestra,  a pale  strip-  | ing  away  three  acts  in  song  and  talk, 
ling,  who  appears  no  more  than  a boy,  | only  rousing  himself  to  do  something 
but  entirely  selt-po=sesseci  and  ab-  | (^,^^.^lrd  the  end  of  the  fourth,  while  the 
sorbed  in  his  work,  betraying  no  nc  - , ^.^aracters  of  Hagen  ami  Gautier  are  so 


to  Ills  amazed  followers  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  weapon,  and  had 
not  died  by  a woman’s  hand.  M.  De 
Bernier’s  piece  was  more  dramatic 
than  the  present  libretto,  which  is  weak 
and  uninteresting,  quite  lacking  in  the 
barbaric  grandeur  that  should  accom- 
pany such  a subject.  There  is  scarcely 


vousness.  , . . 

The  oratorio,  highly  dramatic  in  form, 
consists  of  two  parts;  the  first,  depicting 


the  agony  on  the  cross  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  Disciples,  while  the  second  cele- 


brates the  trliimpli  of  the  resurrection 
morning.  No  one  who  is  unfamiliar 
wi^h  Italian  audiences  and  their  demon- 
strative habits  would  perhaps  have  an- 
tici|)Pte<i  the  scene  that  startlol  the 
old  ba-silica  out  of  its  centuries  of  sober- 
ness. The  deafening  shouts,  the  bra- 
vos, the  murmurs  of  ‘‘bene!  bene!”  “his 
bis!"  rolling  into  a crescendo  cf  ap- 


poorly  drawn  as  to  be  enigmatical.” 


•‘The  parts  of  ‘The  Messiah’  specially 
prepared  by  Handel  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  pro- 
vide for  an  orchestia  of  33  and  a choir 
of  24  voices.  The  chorislers  at  the. 
Albert  Hall  are  about  800  in  number, 
and  to  get  the  Ilandelian  balance  of 
tone  they  should  be  accompanied  b.v 
an  orchestra  of  about  1200,  300  of  which 
should  be  oboe  and  bassKKin  players,  a 
combination  that  even  the  most  rabid 
purist  could  scarcely  yearn  for.  But 
although  Sir  Frederick  Bridge’s  en- 
deavor will  only  be  an  approach  to 
original  effects,  it  la  to  be  commended 
a.s  correcting  errors  wliicii  have  crept 
into  the  text,  and  a.s  calculated  to  check 
exaggerative  performances.  Of  the 
latler,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
was  given  by  Costa  at  the  preliminary 
Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  1857.  For  this  event  the  Italian  con- 
ductor had  cori.Mructed  a double  bom- 
bardon, the  tone  of  which  would  be 
envied  by  a ship's  foghorn;  an  enor- 
mous bass  drum,  and  three  huge  steel 
kettle  drums.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  six  military  drums,  three  ophi- 
cleides,  27  tromtiones.  trumpets  and 
horns,  and  eight  now  obsolete  bass  reed 
instruments  of  raucous  tone,  called  ser- 
pents;  and  this  was  the  force  which  in 
,a  wild  fortissimo  accompanied  the 
words  ‘the  Princj  of  Peace  ’ ” 


! got  all  nii.xed  up.  He  led  the  first  four  pia'use,  testifies  to  the  genuine  delight 
I x’!Kg.inr»<ygir»  in  pifiri'n  hilt  Qf  (h?  Tho  duot  of  th©  Marys 


nights  of  the  Nibelungen  in  Berlai,  but 
he  gave  it  up  after  that.  He  was  great, 

I wonderful!  But  he  was  not  a good  i-on- 
ductor.” 

! "Is  tliere  any  differences  between  the 
audiences  in  various  cities?” 

I “Yes,  indeed!  In  Germany  they  are 
much  warmer  and  more  demonstrative 
. than  tliey  are  in  thl.s  country.  In  Aiis- 
■ irla  they  are  still  warmer.  Among  the 
! American  cities  1 have  visited.  Phiia- 
. delphii  is  the  mo.st  entliusiastic.  The 
I audience.s  arc  inu<  h more  responsive 
i than  thev  are  in  New  York  or  Bos'on 
j which  1 should  put  about  on  tlie  same 
I plane,  both  as  regards  their  warmth 
I and  their  critical  ability.  I liave  never 
so  I don’t  know  about 


at  tlie  sepulchre  and  chorus  of  the 
faithful  aroused  boundless  enthusiasm. 
Clirist  meeting  Mary  Magdalen  and  her 
final  recognition  of  Him  constituted 
the  most  impressive  theme  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  and  in  musical  treatment' 
was  rcnniirkaide  for  tenderness  and 
emotional  quality. 

The  execution,  as  a whole,  was  verj- 
faulty,  but  the  music  itself,  though  not 
indicative  of  matured  creative  iiowers, 
abounds  in  melodies  that  catch  the  ear 
with  immediate  charm  and  in  striking 
passagK-i  lhat  cling  to  the  memory. 

Don  Peposi  has  just  been  appointed 
choir  director  of  the  Sistine  C:iiai>el.  as 
high  a musical  pcsUlon  as  the  cliurch 


i been  in  I’hica^v..  . i - . - _ 

: the  people  there.  Washington  has  only  has  to  offer. 

' a coniparativelv  small  place  for  orches-  , , 

tral  concert.s,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  These  are  the  safeguards  against  fire 
’ go  there,  as  tar  as  money  rec^pts  go;  at  the  new  Opfira-Comlque:  Firat,  a 
: but  the  audience  is  always  f , large  raetalllc  curtain  which  can  enttre- 
its  make-up.  Personally,.!  like  Npa  ) 

■ York  as  a place  of  residence  better 
than  anv  other  American  city  I know. 


and  both  the  people  and  the  critics  liave 
I iicen  so  kind  to  me  that  1 am  glad  to 
' count  it  mv  home.” 


‘ ili»s  Marie  Banii  is  well  remembered 
here.  In  a talk  witli  a New  York  re- 
porter, she  said  a few  d;iys  asd;  ”1 
; shall  be  here  singing  in  concerts  lor 
.wo  montins.  then  1 shall  return^  to 
^ Haxe-Golha  to  sing  the  roles  of  Elsa, 
l.soldf,  Benia  and  Elizabeth  at  the  Ics- 
' lival  in  Marth  and  April.  Tliat  is  to 
commem'  rsite  th  - 2r>lli  anniversary  of  lire 
marriugo  of  tlie  Prircc  and  Princess  of- 
Stixe-Goburg  and  Go'.lia.  From  Saxe- 
Cobiirg  I go  to  Kaireutli  to  prepare  the 
rolls  of  Eva  in  'Di  ' Meislersinger.’  and 
Sieglifule  in  ‘Die  Walkiire  ’ I enjoyed 
singing  German  opera  in  its  own  land, 
and  I shall  enjoy  singing  iq  Dresden, 
where  I am  grdng  in  1900.  1 sang  M ag- 

ner  first  in  Itali'in,  and  liked  it  ex- 
ceedingly then,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
sang  It  in  the  German  that  I found  the 
real  spirit  of  the  music,  and  row  1 am 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  very  singable  mu- 
sic. It  almost  sings  itself,  and  is  very 
inspiring.  Of  all  the  chara.cters.  I think 
that  of  Isolde  is  tho  most  satisfying.” 


ly  divide  the  stage  from  the  auditorium! 
This  curtain  is  composed  of  aluminum 
plaques,  and  is  worked  by  a hydraulic 
machine,  and  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  s»o  rapidly  that  in  caSe  of  fire  a 
half-minute  suffices  for  its  descent 
Secondly,  a mechanism  has  been  placed 
at  the  e.xtreme  top  of  the  stage,  whlcl 
ca-n  be  quickly  thrown  open  in  ^rdei 
to  permit  the  e.=capc  of  flames  and  com 
bnstible  gas  to  the  outer  air.  And, 
finally,  means  have  been  taken  to  in- 
sure the  possibility  of  a rapid  exit  frorr 
the  wings  and  upper  platforms.  These 
measures  appear,  it  is  true,  to  applj 
only  to  a case  where  fire  breaks  onl 
behind  the  scenes;  but  that  is  jusi 
where  such  a contingency  is  most  likelj 
to  occur,  and,  besides,  the  audltoriurr 
of  the  Opd-ra  is  well  provided  with 
i.'.eans  of  a quick  exit  when  necessary. 

The  Journal  published  a few  week: 
ago  an  astounding  statement  concern 
ing  Sarasate’s  fiddle.  Here  is  the  ex 


Here  is  an  appreciation  of  Melba  from 
the  Philauelphia  Bulletin: 

Year  after  year  Melba  has  not  only 
steadily  advanced  in  the  development 
of  her  extraordinary  gifts,  but  has 
acquired  much  of  the  manner  and  dis- 
tinction of  an  artiste  of  the  first  rank. 
Even  in  the  comparatively  short  inter- 
val since  she  last  sang  Rosina  it  was 
not  dilficult  to  note  the  new  ease  and 
freedom  of  her  method  of  entering  in.o 
the  piquancies  of  a role  which,  when 
she  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
would  have  been  beyond  the  limit  of 
her  artistic  temperament.  From  haviiig 
been  a "cold”  or  unemotional  artiste, 
with  many  of  the  crude  marks  of  the 
disciplinarian  in  her  acting,  she  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  gracious  and 
sympiathctlc  favorites  of  grand  opera. 
Moreover,  the  suggestion  Is  still  abun-  ' 
dant  that  she  has  yet  to  reach  the  full- 
ness of  her  gradually  unfolded  powers, 
and  that  even  the  magnificent  beauty 
of  her  voice  is  yet  to  take  on  more  of 
tonai  richness. 

It  was  Remarkable,  indeed,  that  a 
v.oman  of  as  large  a figure  as  Melba’s 
could  shew  skill  as  a comedienne 
in  a part  usually  associated  with  petite 
daintiness.  All  the  singers  of  note  that 
have  been  heard  here  as  Rosinas  in  late 
years,  from  Patti  to  Nevada  and  tlience 
to  Emma  Abbott,  have  been  trim  little 
women,  with  saucy  fa,scinations.  Mel- 
ba’s Rosina  is  a wholesome,  handsome 
girl,  full  of  physical  exuberance  and 
with  the  archness  of  a high-spirited  co- 
quette. But  In  her  brilliant,  perfect 
singing  her  tones  expressed  every  note 
of  girlish  fre-shness  and  yorulhful  im- 
pulse and  romantic  mischief.  The  vocal 
embroidery  which  Rossini  gives  the  part 
was  charmingly  coloreJ,  init  when  in 
the  act  in  v.-blch  the  traditions  permit 
Rosina  to  sing  what  she  pleases  she 
gave  the  groat  aria  from  the  mad  scene  | 
of  “Lncia”  as  no  one  else  now  can.  and 
then  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  with  a 
birdlike  spontaneoiisness  introduced  an 
example  from  Tosti  and  ‘‘Still  as  the 
Night.”  her  audience  was  fascinated  by 
an  exhibition  which  reached  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  exr. 


The  third  generation  of  the  Strauss 
family  has  made  its  ddbut  on  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  in  Vienna, 
the  scene  of  the  triumph  of  many  an  op- 
eretta Ly  the  still  living  Johann  Strauss, 
.siirnamed  the  “Waltz  King.”  The  de- 
butant is  his  nephew  and  namesake,  a 
son  of  Eduard  Strauss,  the  famous  Con- 
ductor of  ttie  band  at  the  Vienna  court 
balls,  who.  with  his  orchestra,  has  re- 
peatedly been  more  successful  in  Lon- 
don. Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  a man  of  33, 
is  a civil  servant  and  not  a professional 
musician,  and  is  said  to  have  wiiUen 
tile  operetta  i nknown  to  his  father  and 
uncle.  It  Is  called  ‘‘Cat  and  Mouse.” 
while  the  libretto  is  taken  from  Skribe’s 
comedy.  “The  Ladles’  War.”  The  young 
composer  has  good  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  reoeption  accorded  to  h'3 
music,  which  is  of  a decidedly  pleasing 
character,  .and  showing  a knowledge  of 
stage  effects.  Some  numbers  were  en- 
ocred  and  Johann  Strauss  the  Third  wa-s 
repee-tedly  called  before  tlie  curtain. 
The  V'ieniia  weekly  Die  Wage  has  just 
published  the  result  of  its  offer  of  a 
prize  of  4000  kronen  for  the  best  lihre'to 
for  a balict  to  be  set  to  music  by  Jo- 
hann Strauss.  Sr.  No  fewer  tlian  18 
authors  took  part  in  the  competition. 
After  the  three  best  had  been  selected, 
Johann  Strau.ss  decided  in  favor  of  one, 
entitled  "Cinderella,”  by  Albert  Koll- 
mann.  It  is  a very  modern  Viennese 
Cinderella,  and  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Imperial  Opera,  London,  next  season. 

rhilip  Hale, 

^0^  2') 


The^e  are  all  negative  reasons  why  I dis- 
like  the  play.  But  there  are  positive^  ones 
also.  There  i.s  a story  told  by  Lamb— or  is 
It  Hazlitt?— of  a dear  man  who  could  not 
bear  to  read  ‘■Othello,’*  because  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  the  Moor  and  his  bride.  "Such 
a noble  gentleman!  Such  a sweet  lady!"  he 
would  repeat,  deeply  distressed.  The  man 
v.as  not  artistic  souled;  but  I am  like  him. 
I kJtow  the  healing  anodyne  in  narrative, 
the  classic',  consolation  which  that  kind  priest 
mentioned  by  K^uan  offered  his  congrega- 
tion: "It  took  place  so  long  ago  that  per- 
haps it  never  took  place  at  all."  But  on 
the  stage,  w'hen  Salvin!  puts  his  terrible, 
suffused  face  out  of  Desdemona’s  curtains, 
tt  Is  not  the  Past,  but  the  Present:  tnere  Is 
no  lurking  hope  that  it  may  not  be  true. 
And  I do  not  happen  to  wish  to  see  such 
r<aIUIes  as  that.  Moreover,  there  are  per- 
sons—my  Irish  friend  and  I,  for  instance— 
who  feel  abashed  at  what  affects  us  us  eaves- 
dropping on  our  part. 


Even  out  West  they  are  beginning  to 
take  a &hy  at  the  passionate  press 
agent.  I quote  from  the  Chicago  Even- 
ing Post: 

While  we  have  felt  Intensely  grateful 
to  Miss  Anna  Millar  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Herr  Rosenthal 
in  conjunction  with  the  Justly  renowned 
Chicago  Orchestra,  we  were  not  wholly 


Yesterday  we  received  nine  letters 
from  persons,  who.  Inspired  doubtless 
by  the  strango  nightmare  of  Mr.  Elihu 
Markham,  told  of  dreams  dreamed  by 
them.  And  In  each  one  cf  these  dreams 
the  dreamer  made  himself  out  a very 
pretty  fellow;  two.  In  fact,  were  heroes. 


pccted  contradiction  that  appeared  ii 

the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  answer  to  the  | aware  of  the  gentleman  s surpa.ssing 
statement  made  originally  in  that  pa-  charms  until  we  glanced  over  a com- 
p.r:  “This  violin  belongs  to  Senor  munlcation  from  his  industrious  and 

Surasate  himself,  and  not  to  the  royal  I 

family  of  Spain,  but  the  money  with  ^ go  elteetlve  as  Paderewski’s,  but  he  has 
: which  he  purchased  this  instrument  | more  hands;”  that  he  is  ”a  player  who 
* ' . . i was  given  him  by  a former  Spanish  i appeals  to  men  and  to  all  women  who 

A coi  respondent  ot  the  New  '°rk|  . The  violin  was  nurchased  bv  i '“''e  men,”  and  that  he  “flashes  through 

Times  writes  from  Rome,  Dec.  8.  about  “overeigr,.  ine  v onn  as  p cnasea  y tarantelle  with  all  his  six  hand.s 

iinus  wriie.  irom  me,  Sarasate  from  \ ulllaume  of  Pari.s,  the  ninpty-six  fingers.”  Sixteen  fingers 

celebrated  French  dealer,  who  died  in  to  the  hand  may  be  considered  an  un- 
187.5.  The  statement  that  it  is  the  most  necessary  allowance,  but  under  these 
valuable  in  the  world  is  absolutely  in-  «>njimons  "^.^g^re^surpHse^  th^ 
correct.  Of  the  many  wonderful  in-  gg,,m  Instead  of  the  Auditorium, 
s'.ruments  by  Stradivari  that  exist,  now  Paderewski  must  envy  his  rival! 


Perosi’s  new  oratorio; 

The  m-rfected  execution  ami  artistic 
accessories  which  propped  Mascagni’s 
work  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  Perosi  oratorios, 
which  have  won  a triumph,  in  spite  of 
■ imperfect  rendering.  Lorenzo  Perosi 
; is  a young  priest,  who  comes  of  a 
I musiea!  family.  His  father  is  choir- 
i master  of  the  Tortona  Cathedral,  and 
I hLs  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  are 
' all  accomplished  musicians.  It  lias  be- 
come a saying  in  t'netr  native  town  lhat 
I the  Perosi  children  all  begin  to  touch 
the  keys  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  Lo-  dies, 
renzo,  now  26  years  old,  had  already  , • ♦ 

, composed  h.vmns  and  mr^rigals  and  Referee  gives  in  a nutshell  the 

.short  ec  certed  pieces  when  onjy  14  Bourgondc”: 

”It  deals  with  the  love  of  two  captives 


there  Is  not  one  lhat  can  be  considered 
finer  than  any  other,  but  there  are 
several  which  are  equally  great.  The 
highest  price  that  has  ever  been  given 
for  a Stradivari  is  £2000.  This  is  the 
'high-water  mark’  in  the  price  of  fiJ- 


Think  of  the  luxury  of  running  ;i2  On 
gers  through  Paderewski’s  hair!  The 
popularitv  of  Herr  Rosenthal  would 
seem  to  be  assured,  for  he  appeals  not 
only  to  ail  men,  but  to  “all  women 
who  love  men,”  which  is  Inclus.ve  ot 
the  fair  sex  generally,  allowing  for  the 
perverseross  of  Miss  Anthony,  Dr, 
Mary  Walker.  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins. 
ann  a tew  other  malcontents.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  be  present  at  Herr  Rosen- 
thal’s exhibition  of  handiwork,  and  coHi 
fidently  expect  to  be  swept  away  in  a 


C.  H.  asks:  “What  are  the  subjects  of 
Thomas  Hardy’s  poems?’’ 

We  are  tempted  to  answer,  “Go  buy 
the  book  and  find  out  for  yourself;”  but 
this  would  not  be  polite,  and  then  we 
dislike  to  advise  anybody  to  do  any- 
thing. Weil,  C.  H.,  there  are  ballads 
I of  battles  and  sieges,  there  are  homely 
episodes  in  peasant  life,  there  are  poems 
that  the  author  calls  “personative.” 
I “Friends  Beyond"  Is  singularly  pessi- 
niistic — and  remember  that  in  the  hlgh- 
|Cr  pessimism  is  the  only  true  happiness, 
bust  as  the  vital  element  of  Christianity 
Is  complete  renunciation.  In  this  poem, 
|the  old  familiars  of  a village  come  back 
«nd  rejoice— and  why  do  they  rejoice?— 
because  they  have  no  feeling  for  the 
wreng  that  is  done  after  them.  “The 
Dance  at  the  Phoenix”  tells  of  the  danc- 
|lng  of  an  old  woman— attracted  by  the 
jeturn  to  Casterbridge  of  the  regiment 
from  which  she  had  chosen  her  lovers 
i-nhen  she  was  young— and  of  her  dying 
e»terward  of  heart  disease.  And  how  do 
you  like  the  motive  of  “My  Cicely”?  A 
^Lohdoner  rides  to  the  West,  for  he  has 
lieard  that  the  love  of  long  ago  is  dead; 
Ihe  '^Lsi.'overs  that  the  dead  -woman 
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Iiiieroly  had  her  name,  mid  he  rejoices 
with  cxceedlnff  Joy;  afte^ard  he  finds 
.that  llie  real  Cicely  has ^let  with  what 
the  world  calls  worse  than  death,  and 
he  ■ppi’snades  himself  ^lat  it  Is  really 
she  who  is  dead. 


t There  were  2,300.000iourists  In  Switzer- 
land, where  the  bell-ring;ers  come  from, 
last  year,  and  the  frross  receipts  of  inn- 
keepers were  about  $25,000,000,  Swiss 
honey,  v/e  here  remark.  Is  made  chiefly 
(out  of  glycerine;  but  the  mountains  are 
real. 


It  would  be  a bold  music  critlo  that 
.would  censure  the  tone  production  or 
(doubt  the  temperament  of  Mr.  Donald 
Dlnnie,  who  appeared  lately  In  Lon- 
don in  concert.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  was  an,  athlete,  appearing  frequent- 
ly at  Highland  gatherings  and  at 
sports  “patronized  by  the  Queen  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family.” 
When  he  came  on  the  platform  to 
sing  In  St.  James’s  Hall,  “his  broad 
chest  was  covered  with  medals  won  In 
10,000  contests;”  and  as  though  this 
were  not  enough  to  win  favorable  criti- 
cism of  his  bel  canto  and  bravura,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  sons,  “who  played 
w'ith  dumb-bells  as  If  they  were  toys.” 


India  offers  peculiar  advantages  to 
office  seekers  and  lovers  of  titles.  Thus 
after  being  Rajah  Bahadur,  you  may 
become  Maharajah,  and  then  Mahara- 
jah Bahadur  Sir.  And  you  are  entitled 
to  wear  gorgeous  “swashes”  and  other 
glittering  things. 


The  sweat-shop  Is  dark  and  smoky  aid 
mall.  How  can  my  white  blouse  be  clean 
here?  In  the  dirty  shop  cleanliness  is  un- 
nown  to  me.  How  a pure,  white  shirt 
lorns  a man!  How  proper  for  a noble  body 
is.  In  order  to  be  free,  to  work  humanely 
id  be  clean  withal! — You  wish  now  to  dress 
mrselt  In  white?— Thev  will  dress  you,  and 
■ess  you  quickly  enough! 


The  visiting  card  of  the  German  Em- 
ror  Is  six  Inches  long  and  four  inches 
de,  and  it  bears  in  large,  fat  Gothic 
Iters  on  the  top  line  the  word 
WILHELM, 

__ile  underneath  it  announces  that 
y.lhelm  is  Emperor  and  King  of  Prus- 

^ connection  with  this  valuable  In- 
"Taation,  we  note  the  fact  that  Pastor 
//sler  of  Berlin  Is  telling  pretty  Sun- 
('  School  stories  about  the  little 
_ *wn  Prince  William,  who,  with  his 
# 'Ithers,  was  learning  Christmas  songs. 
I (I  Mr.  Edward  Brack  continue:  “A 

hrase,  ‘Zion’s  streets  are  paved  with 
old,’  interested  the  Crown  Prince 
reatly.  ‘Is  that  true?'  he  asked. 
Juite  true,’  replied  Herr  Kessler. 
A'-ell,  if  1 ever  go  to  heaven  I shall  put 
11  that  gold  Into  my  pockets,’  said  lit- 
e William.  ‘But  there  are  many  finer 
lings  In  heaven  than  gold,  you  know,’ 
lid  the  pastor.  ‘Oh,*I  don’t  want  it 
)r  myself,’  said  the  Prince.  ‘If  I had 
11  the  gold  in  heaven  I would  stand 
ght  over  Berlin  and  drop  it  down  into 
le  city  for  the  poor.’  ” 


Mrs.  M.  Lovejoy  of  St.  John,  Mich., 
reached  a sermon  at  Mount  Vernon, 
■I  Y.,  substituting  for  her  husband, 
w*io  was  sick.  Lucky  the  man  whose 
wfe  preaches  for  him  and  not  at  him. 

fean  de  Reszke  was  asked  in  New 
Trk  “Is  it  true  that  the  teachers  are 
|e  bad?”  The  tenor  shrugged  his  shoul- 
d’s. Mr.  de  Reszke  proposes  to  be  con- 
licted  with  a music  school  In  Paris. 


lere  Is  a specimen  of  dramatic 
.tlcism  culled  from  the  Dayton 
(mrier  Press: 

‘Some  time  ago  this  paper  called  'the 
ilden  Gate  Dramatic  Company  the 
immest  organization  of  the  kind  that 
er  struck  Dayton.  We  owe  that  com- 
fl'iny  an  apology.  Davis  & Bushby’s 
-Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  company  was 
.lere  Saturday  night.  If  four  Indians 
. nd  a yellow  pup  at  a siwash  potlatch 
would  give  as  bad  a show  .as  that  they 
would  be  shot  on  the  spot  and  not  even 
accorded  a decent  funeral.  It  was  the 
psence  of  bumners,  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  rankness,  and  the  acme  of  rotten- 
ness.” 


.And  as  The  Deinon  made  an  end  oi  lus 
lory,  he  fell  hack  within  the  cavity  of  the 
omb  and  laughed,  ,\nil  1 could  nol  laugh 
alth  the  Demon,  and  he  cursed  me  because 
could  not  i-tugli.  And  tiio  lynx,  -which 
Iwellelh  toreVer  in  the  loinb  came  out  tliere- 
From.  and  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Dc- 
Uion  and  looked  at  him  steadily  in  the  face. 


correspondent  sends  this  story  of  a 
dream  dreamed  by  him; 

AN  AUTHENTIC  DREAM. 

I dreamt  that  J was  in  the  untc-chavn-^ 
her  of  hell,  a large,  lofty,  circular' 
apartment,  with  walls  of  time-darkened ' 
granite,  apparently  hewn  out  of  the 
natural  rock.  An  inclined  road  led  uii 


to  the  itbpi'f  regTons  on  oiliPKidc.  Oii- 
poslte  were  a series  of  windows,  like 
ticket  offices  In  a railw'ay  station.  In 
the  middle  was  a huge  raised  “hood,” 
such  as  one  sees  In  chemical  laborato- 
ries, littered  with  clumsy  iron  app.ir- 
htus,  all  black  with  soot  ami  charcoal 
dust.  Next  the  afore-mcnlicned  win- 
dows was  a largo  doorway,  with  i>nn 
double  doors,  leading,  as  I supposed, 
into  hell  itself— though  T saw  no  “Per 
me  si  va,  etc.,”  Inscribed  over  It. 

There  was  quite  a crowd  of  peoplo 
present,  and  I .seemed  to  bo  tliere  as  ti 
sight-seer.  Pretty  soon  a policeman- 
in  the  ordinary  policeman’s  uniform, 
but  with  the  bronzed  demon  face, /As- 
syrian beard  and  faun’.s  ears  coijven- 
tional  In  old  picture.s— put  his  hand 
upon  niy  shoulder  and  said  rather 
sternly:  “Hadn’t  yon  better  step  up  to 
file  office?”  It  immediately  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I should  be  mistaken  for 
iinything  but  a sight-seer  it  might  go 
ill  with  me.  So.  summoning  up  all  the 
coolness  I could,  I replied:  ”No;  I have 
an  appointment  -with  the  Archangel”— 
I was  going  to  say  “Michael,”  but, 
thinking  that  this  might  revive  un- 
piea.sant  associations,  hurriedly  substi- 
tuted— “Uriel,  and  am  a little  before  my 
111110.  Would  you  mind  showing  me 
round  a little  till  he  comes?” 

M.v  policeman  acceded  very  politely, 
stepped  up  to  the  “hood,”  and,  taking 
lip  a cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  about  two 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  its  sur- 
face pierced  all  over  with  pin-holes, 
said:  “Here  is  one  of  our  instruments 

of  torture.”  He  then  proceeded  to  fix 
tlie  cylinder  to  a cast-iron  base,  and  to 
fill  it  with  blackened  bits  of  human 
bodies,  which  were  lying  round  near  by. 
“Here,”  said  he,  “is  an  Infant’s  foot; 
here  a piece  of  liv'er,”  and  so  on.  until 
the  cylinder  was  full.  He  then  fixed  a 
circular  top  to  it.  with  a.  screw  like  that 
of  a letter  press,  and  began  screwing; 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  began  to 
ooze  out  through  the  pin-holes,  but 
each  piece  of  human  anatomy  resumed 
its  former  shape  and  size  when  it  was 
once  out-  “You  observe,”  said  he,  “that 
there  is  no  destruction  of  tissue,  tv'hile 
the  agony  is  intense.  This  is  only  a 
small  model  of  what  is  done  on  a larger 
scale  inside.”  I shuddered,  and,  to 
show  that  I was  up  with  the  times,  and 
not  a victim  of  the  old-fashioned  “lire 
and  brimstone”  theory,  said:  “Then  this 
is  done  entirely  without  the  application 
of  heat?”  “Yes,”  said  iny  guide;  “It  is 
a purely  cold  process.”  Then  he  left 
me,  and  I Joined  a party  of  sight-seers 
who  ■were  Just  going  up  the  Inclined 
path  which  led  out  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions. Tliere  my  dream  ended. 


An  orchid,  the  Aerldes  I.,a-wrenctae, 
ihrought  $1233  75  at  auction  in  London; 
the  Belle  Slebrecht  rose  brought  $3000 
in  Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty  rose, 
! 'afterward  renamed  the  Bennett,  which 


I proved  .a  failure  (not  a bloom  was  ever 
j - sold),  brought  nearly  $5000. 

I We  take  great  pleasure  in  quoting 
I from  a laundry  circular  Just  received: 

( ”We  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that 
' when  your  shirt  constructor  makes  for 
you  your  next  order  you  ti-y  the  Ger- 
man (Imperial)  dressing  and  smooth- 
ing process  of  laundering,  which  Is  a 
purely  scientific  treatment  for  restoring 
ij  delicate  fabrics  to  their  pristine  condl- 
I lion.  Though  it  cost  a trifle  more 
I than  the  ordinary  laundry  rates,  the 
difference  is  Justified  by  the  results  ob- 
I tained.  We  prefer  hew  goods  to  begin 
( "With,  for  in  some  cases  we  have  found 
the  delicate  nap  of  the  linen  utterly 
destroyed.  The  preservation  of  the 
villous  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  Is  an  essential.  We  are  preserv- 
ers, not  restorers.  But  for  the  Intru- 
sion on  your  time  we  would  tell  you  of 
perfect  fitting  shirts  with  collars  that 
easily  and  readily  conform  to  the  wear- 
i er,  and  with  an  appearance  as  Immacu- 
[ late  as  when  new,  no  matter  how  many 
times  redressed  or  relaundered.  We 
are  at  your  bidding  when  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  command.” 


I the  latter  In  German 
! Uilly  admit. 


will  chw-r 


Te.s,  this  ■was  a nightmare,  and  yet  to 
our  mind  (he  detail  lessens  In  a de- 
gree the  horror.  Not  that  detail  always 
recalls  the  usual,  the  commonplace.  De- 
foe is  particular  In  his  description  of 
the  comet  that  appeared  before  the 
liOndon  plague:  but  when  you  read  of 
“the  blazing  star  of  a faint,  dull,  lan- 
guid Colour,  and  its  Motion  very  heavy, 
solemn  and  slow,”  you  are  not  reas- 
smred  by  scientific  speculation  or  even 
by  the  famous  essay  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Bayle.  Or  read  this  passage  from 
the  first  of  English  realists:  “In  these 
walks  I had  many  dismal  Scenes  before 
my  Eyes,  as  particularly  of  Persons 
falling  dead  !n  the  Streets,  terrible 
shrieks  and  Skreeklngs  of  Women,  who 
in  their  Agonies  would  throw  open  their 
Chamber  Windows,  and  cry  out  in  a dis- 
mal Surprising  Manner.”  But  this  ques- 
tion of  relative  horror  admits  of  largd 
discussion.  We  prefer  the  hinted  aw- 
ful horror  In  “The  Great  God  Pan,”  and 
other  like  twilight  revelations.  Steven- 
son knew  the  value  of  suppression.  As 
Marcel  fechwob  well  says,  “What  he  has 
nob  told  us  of  the  life  of  Alan  Breck, 
Secundra  Dass,  Olalla,  Attwater  at- 
tracts Us  more  than  that  which  he  has 
said.” 

And  do  not  be  afraid  to  drink  of  water 
that  comes  directly  from  a burying 
ground.  The  microbe  of  putrefaction 
kills  the  microbe  of  disease. 


Great  Audience  Greets 
Madame  Melba* 

Taust^  WithBonnard 
andPoIPlancon* 


Mclh.V.s  Marguerite  i.-r  within  the 
frame  provided  by  the  librettists.  At 
long  intervals  a woman  of  genius  ap- 
pears and  by  a revelation  of  intense, 
nnoomnion  individuality  causes  you  to 
forget  poets  and  composers. 

The  genius  of  Melba  is  in  her  voice. 
This  voice  when  she  is  full  mlstre.is 
of  it  is  incomparable. 

There  i.s  tn  greater  or  more  foolish 
mistake  to  claim  tlrat  Melba  is  simply 
a voice,  a voice  tliat  has  been  trained 
with  tlie  utmost  skill.  Kor  eacli  sea- 
son tins  accomplished  singer  shows  the 
results  of  Intelligent  study  in  the 
presentation  of  her  parts.  And  she 
is  too  intelligent  to  imitate  superficially, 
to  adopt  some  little  trick  of  gesture 
or  jiose,  thinking  thus  to  change  radi- 
cally h(  r conception.  Her  Marguerite 
today  is  less  self-conscious,  more  sym- 
pathetic, more  womanly  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  when  discretion  was  the 
distinguishing  feature. 

The  impersonation  is  stronger  in  dc- 
j tails  of  business,  in  general  breadth 
I and  deptii,  in  authorit.v.  She  has 
j learned  to  color  tone  for  dramatic  pur- 
pose. Her  .Marguerite  is  by  no  means 
an  overwhelming  performance;  it  doe-s 
not  draw  tears  or  chill  the  blood;  but  it 
is  consistent,  logical,  and,  as  I have 
said,  it  is  within  the  frame  of  the  libret- 
tists. She  is  the  French  Marguerite,  not 
Gretchen.  True;  and  this  is  the  Mar- 
guerite for  whom  Gounod  wrote  music. 
Her  growth  in  dramatic  strength  was 
shown  indisputably  last  night  in  the 
garden  scene;  to  a les.s  degree  in  the 
church  and  by  the  body  of  \'alentine. 

I do  not  propose  to  judge  Mr.  Bonnard 
by  liis  performance  of  Faust,  which  is 
dramatically  a thankless  part.  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  character  is  "difficult  and  compli- 
cated.” and  he  also  says.  “Faust  is  not 
himself.  He  is  the  tool  of  Mephisto. 


Itnhappily  for  her,  he  had  now  just  arrived 
at  an  age  whose  canon  of  faith  it  is  that  the 
isllly  period  of  woman’s  life  is  her  only  pe- 
riod of  beauty. 


They  say  of  a flagrantly  dishonest 
man.  “He  would  steal  soap  If  It  were 
nailed  down,  or  a rod-hot  stove.”  In 
New  York  the  other  day  a man  stole 
from  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Lena  Fidler 
a stove  in  which  was  a hot  fire,  and  on 
■which  was  a pot  of  boiling  potatoes. 


“Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  adapted 
|for  the  stage  his  ‘Quest  of  the  Golden 
Girl.’  ” II — m — m! 


A music  teacher  In  SaJi  Prancisco  ad- 
vertises as  follows:  “ 

(teacher  of  music,  piano,  organ,  har- 
mony and  theory.  Terms  finite  and 
(charitable  in  dimensions.” 


Y'ou  can  buy  In  Paris  a cambric  shirt 
with  lace  frillings  for  your  dog  for  16 
francs.  The  costumes  for  cats  are  far 
imore  expensive. 


Ternina  Will  Not  Be 
Able  to  Appear. 


(By  Philip  Hale.) 

The  Ellis  Gram!  Opera  Com- 
pany began  a season  hist  night  at 
tile  BoBtoii  Theatre.  The  opera 
wa'!'!  GounoO's  "I'hnist.’’  Tlic  east 
Mils  !is  lollows: 

Faust Konnard 

Mcphlstopliclos Pluncou 

Valentine  Bensaude 

tVagner Vitlani 

Marguerite Melba 

Sltbel Olitzka 

Martha Van  Ca.uteren 

The  great  audience  gave  a hearty  ■wel- 
come to  .Melba  and  Plancon.  Mr.  Bon- 
nard WHS  received  without  any  mani- 
festation, and  yet  he  is  a tenor  of  re- 
pute in  T.ondon  and  Brussels:  hut  Faust 
in  the  first  act  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
and  not  until  the  salutation  to  the 
chaste  dwelling  is  over  does  an  audi- 
ence take  marked  interest  in  the  de- 
stroyer of  Marguerite's  happiness.  Mr, 
Bensaude  is  not  a new  comer.  He  sang 
in  thi.s  i-ountry  for  the  first  lime  in 
New  York.  Nov.  2:!,  lS!*-i,  as  Amonasro, 
and  he  at)neared  here  the  ue.xt  spring  at 
Mechanics’  Building  as  Lescaul,  Alflo, 
and  Enrico  Ashton.  Rosa  Olit-zka  lias 
been  heard  here  in  opera  and  at  a 
Symphony  concert. 

And  wiiat,  pray.  .“Iiall  lie  said  of 
“Faust"  at  this  late  da.i  ? I’orlions  of 
it  seem  older  than  they  really  are,  and 
yet  it  remains  Gounod’s  masterpiece. 
Mr.  Vernon  Bluc^kburii,  whose  opinion 
is  alwaj's  to  be  listened  lo  witli  re- 
spect, prefers  “Romeo  ami  Juliet,”  that 
long  sustaincil  love  d'let.  But  in 
“Fause”  there  is  surely  a greater 
depth,  a richer  storehouse,  of  melody, 
more  poigntuu  dramatic  feeling,  a 
surer  appeal.  \Vc  coulil  spare:  easily 
some  of  the  iiui.sic  in  the  first  scene, 
especially  tlio  duet;  wo  could  .spare 
Valentine's  aria,  which  was  an  after 
thought,  and  tlio  Soldier's  chorus;  but 
some  of  the  Kermese  music,  nearl.v  all 
the  garden  music,  tlie  church  scetie 
and  the  deatli  of  Valentine  are  still 
fresh  and  irresislibie.  It  is  true  tliat 
Boito’s  prison  scene  is  more  dramatic, 
and  that  his  Mephistoplieles  Is  nearer 
the  character  imagined  by  Goethe. 
Gounod,  however,  did  not  pretend  to 
s(t  Goclhe’s  play  to  music;  he  wrote 
for  a French  libretto;  and  for  stage 
purposes  tho  libretto  is  more  effective 
than  is  Goethe’s  poem,  as  anyone  that 
has  lieard  reverential  performances  of 


[ There  is  nothing  personal  and  simple  in 
the  role.  His  i.s  not  a youtli's  love,  but 
the  love  of  an  olil  man  turned  into  a 
youth  by  tlie  devii.  Coiisequcntly  1 
I'aniiot  interpret  tlie  love  as  it  it  were 
' tile  natural  love  of  a young  man.  It  is 
; a difficult  love  to  expi^css.” 

I confess  tliat  I do  not  sec  liow  an 
operatic  (piior  c;ui  well  distinguish  in 
I sung  between  tlie  love  of  ,in  old  man 
turned  into  a .voiilli  and  the  ordinary 
love  of  a young  man.  IVe  know  liow 
an  idd  man  promiitcd  liy  the  demon 
makes  love:  wiiiu'ss  tlie  scene  in  OL- 
WTiy’s  plav  between  .\ntonio  and  .\qui- 
liiia;  and  1 .should  not  care  to  In-ar  ,a 
tenor  sing  realistic  music  in  Uiis  part. 

Mr.  Bonnard  has  a manly  Ijetiring  ami  j 
stagi'  case;  but  wlicre  in  “l■■'aust”  has  j 
lie  any  opportunity  to  bi'  heroic?  I'■aust  j 
is  ill  wretched  liiisiiicss  from  liegiiiniiig  ■ 
lo  end:  winning  and  cursing  liis  books;  j 
inniblo  to  seduce  Marguerite  or  to  kill  ] 
Valentine  without  Batiinic  aid;  and,  ;it  | 
I lie  end.  ineliiie'l  to  finish  Iho  ehapter 
'iwilli  “Poor  girl!  It's  really  a satl  af-  j 
jfair.  Bui  liow  could  she  iiclji  it?  ' I 

(|  .'\s  a singer,  Mr.  Buniianl  may  in  j 

(oilier  parts  explain  his  liigh  rejintatinn  | 
'aliroad.  lie  showed  last  night  in  the  | 
trio  tliat  lie  can  lie  virile  in  song,  iind 
tlio  ^■:■.vatina  was  snug  witli  more  Ilian 
oidlnary  taste.  But  tliis  voiec,  save 
wlien  it  was  used  in  forle  or  fortissimo, 
did  iiol  idease  me;  for  it  was  comiiara- 
livel.v  without  beauty,  cither  sensuous 
or  pure.  I admit  tliat  the  singer  is  ex- 
licrienced;  that  he  is  a man  of  musical 
appreciation  and  taste;  but  the  voice 
itself  was  a disappointment,  nor  did  I 
find  th.at  his  vocal  training  recompensed 
I me  111  this  instance.  l,et  us  hoiie  th.Yt 
i tliis  lirst  impression  may  be  removed. 
In  a part  which  is  heroic  rather  than 

! lyric,  he  may  yet  blaze  in  the  firma- 
ment. 

I 'J’he.^'Mephi.stopheles  of  Ylr.  riancon, 

! wild  wa.s  borrowed  from  Mr.  Gran’s 
j <■omllnny  for  this  occasion,  is  known 
lure,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  iit  length.  It  is  the  fashion  in 
New  Vork  to  5'peak  of  it  as  “elegant,” 
as  though  this  were  a reproach.  The 
'^Pi^incc  of  Dqrkness  is  a gentleman. 
Plancon  is  never  without  a specious 
elegance;  but  that  he  can  be  impressive 
through  the  display  of  force,  that  lie 
can  be  devilish  in  suggestion  i.s  .also 
shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  church 
scene  and  the  serenade.  I find  his  im- 
personation superior  in  lines.se  and 
in  cliaracter  to  that  of  Edouard  do 
Reszke,  wlio  as  Ylephisitopheles  is  now  j 
bulky  and  commonplace.  And  as  a 
singer  Plancon  is  still  one  of  the  few  i 
male  ornaments  of  the  lyric  stage.  s 

Miss  Olitzka  and  Mr.  Ben.saule  were  I 
in  earnest.  The  re.ot  is  .silence.  I 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  ; 
one  that  was  side  li.v  side  with  tlie  I 
plea.suie  given  b.v  YIeiba  and  Plancon,  ! 
was  Mr.  Seppilli's  conductliig.  In  cholca  , 
of  tempo,  in  iiuancirung,  in  the  prep-  , 
.aration  and  ihe  achievement  of  a! 
climax,  in  mu.sica.l  and  dramatic  fci  l- 
in.g,  in  the  n'ce  aoLail  and  in  tii 


itic  fci-l-  I 1 1 

the  \ . ; y ■ j\ 


as  is  the  cuvrom  it  i.  « - orci  miiii  iem>r,  wno 

f Unrtriu. ^ *».  laris  OpeKi.  strong“,  heroic  voice; 

‘ C'l.tt  kneU  with  *tlic  congreffa-  ^©alth,  disdain?  to 
t:on  and  AFcphistopheles  san”  iiom  sinsing.  ]f  Mr.  Kra 
or  ;<-.noa  i; 


whirlwind  pa.csK.  ' =.  afppini;>a>’S-Bi;^appolnt  In  song  as  wrelf^ttegSl- 

pici\ii.  him.solf  to  be  a most  able  leader  ^hij’?  The  Venus  last  night  wasTid  ^- 
The  orchi  stra  was  exeellent  ’ Id  this  rule.  Her  posturing  and 

I The  chorus  wilo  \ , , gesturing  were  of  the  kind  assailed  so 

o V 'leoroii.s  and  the.  Bitterly  by  Mr.  George  Moore  in  his 

' ■ d were  = bilged  to  repeat  I'Kvelyn  Jnnes,”  and  described  by  pas- 

ineir  flomo  Again.”  The  stage  man  ®iohate  Wagnerltes  as  ‘Teal  acting." 
agemont  was  often  noor-  wirnes«.  Poor  Venus!  Poor,  deluded  Wagnerltes! 
W ret  he'  bus'nesr  "itne.ss  the  jf  they  should  see  such  acting  and 

and  1 sddhe;  should  hear  such  singing  in  an  Italian 

- nu  atier.taru  the  application  of  lights  O'"  Prench  opera  they  would  burst  out 

w-.a.s  random  end  <iesultory  The  church  ®f  derisive  laughter, 

scene  pr;  ceded  the  death  of  Valentine  is  a familiar  type  of  a 

as  is  the  custom  ’ German  tenor,  who  is  born  with  a 

>it  the  laris  Opei.i.  .strong,  heroic  voice  and,  enjoying  rude 

to  learn  the  art  of 
Kraus  had  studied  pa- 
ome  good  teacher  he 

more  logical  cn.i  hiight  have  made  an  enduring  name; 

\lnr,.,mt  . 'hore  directly  to  for  Nature  was  kind  to  him  In  many 

fcuerues  madness.  13ut  the  church  w-ays,  although  he  has  now  apparently 
scene  as  given  last  night  was  effe  tlve  virile  beauty  that  made  him 

The  great  audience  applauded  heartiK-  Gonspicuous  when  ho  first  appeared 
after  the  first  scene  afte  .1,  ^ cannot  praise  his  performance 

music  in  1 f.  garden  of  last  night.  In  fact,  his  singing  calls 

■ n..  anu  alter  the  death  of  \’alen-  fPi”  severe  censure.  He  wa.s  often  reck- 
tine.  Plancon  wa.s  oblig'ed  to  reneat  “h'^  defiantly  false  to  the  pitch; 

his  serenade  as  weli  'H!  * l!  Be  was  often  .guilty  of  needless-and  dis- 

“Gair  or  Gold’”  An‘i  M tressing  shrieking  and  bawling;  and  his 

.(I,  , Mviba  could  acting  was  often  ineffective  exaggera- 

c-silj  have  accepted  encores  if  .she  hud  tion. 

been  foolishly  eager  for  tliem  i Sfury,  the  baritone,  who  made  his 

first  appearance  in  Boston,  was  a dis- 
appointment. His  intonation  was  often 
false,  distressingly  so  In  the  Song  to 
the  Evening  Star,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  dragged  beyond  endurance.  (So, 
too,  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  was  taken  at 
so  slow  a pace  that  the  melody  was 
broken  into  little  bits,  and  too  fre- 
Q'lerit  takings  of  breath  destroyed 
phrase  and  sense.)  Mr.  Stury's  voice 
is  agreeable  enough,  but  it  is  not  of 
marked  individuality  either  in  beauty 
or  strength.  Nor  as  a piece  of  char- 
acter-drawing was  his  impersonation 
ever  above  mediocrity. 

The  part  of  the  Landgrave — one  of 
the  deadliest  bore.3  in  all  opera— was 
taken  by  Mr.  Stehmenn,  who  sang  hon- 
estly and  often  well.  Mr.  Stehmann 
wore  a striking  Assyrian  beard,  such 
as  you  sea  on  stones  in  museums. 

Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  with  greater 
discretion  perhaps  than  he  has  shown 
on  former  occasions,  in  this  respect; 
he  mere  frequently  subordinated  the 
orchestra,  and  he  realized  that  piano 
and  pianissimo,  forte  and  mezzo-forte 
were  not  terms  employed  by  Wagner 
simply  for  his  own  amusement  or 
through  some  strange  caprice.  On  the 
I other  hand,  he  was  erratic  in  mat- 
I ters  of  tempo.  Thus  he  took  the  march 
• ridiculously  fast,  so  that  the  guests 
were  literally  hustled  into  the  hall. 
B'^sldes  this  disastrous  result,  disas- 
trous because  the  audience  had  no 
time  to  recover  from  successive  shocks, 
the  melos,  to  use  the  Wagnerian  term, 
suffered  sadly.  Mr.  Damrosch  may  say 
that  Wagner  indicated  this  speed.  AH 
indications  of  tempo  given  by  a com- 
po.ser  are  more  in  the  nature  of  warn- 
ing than  command.  'Surely  Wagner 
did  not  wish  his  march  turned  into  a 
two-step. 

The  stage  appointments  were  such  as 
we  have  become  accustomed  to.  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  this  point  at  length. 
There  was  a large  audience.  There  were 
many  curtain  calls.  Gadski's  singing, 
the  athletic  display  by  Jlr.  Kraus,  ill- 
balanced  and  discordant  ensembles 
were  alike  impartially  applauded.  My 
only  regret  was  that  Wagner  himself 
could  not  have  heard  the  performance; 
for  he  was  a much  greater  musician 
than  many  of  his  disciples  would  have 
us  believe  from  their  practical  demon- 
strations, and  I should  have  enjoyed 
his  comments,  especially  as  he  had  a 
pretty  flow  of  language  and  a large 
vocabulary. 


Mr.  Ellis  announces  with  deep  regret 
th.ii  Miss  Milka  Teniina  will  be  unable 
to  appear  here  this  season.  She  liad 
been  in  this  country  only  a dav  or  two 
when  she  was  attacked  hv  the  grin 

u ai)L  *to"  e,u  has  bee^i 

unable  to  fill  any  operatic  or  concert 
engagement  She  had  exnected  to  an- 
here  Thur.sday  night  in  ’ TrLtan 
t'h't  ^ *he  ph.vsicians  tell  her 

that  It  IS  impossible  for  her  to  sing, 
fn  h and  she  hopes 

again  in  Italy,  'ihose 
\vH?  "ahh"  singer  and  woman 

will  legnn  her  plignt  and  wish  her  a 
recovery.  To  no  one  is  het  in 
sreater  disappointment 
than  to  lernina  herself.  The  opera 
’i  * "Lohengrin,”  with 
Gadski,  Ol'.tzka,  Kraus  Sturv  Rams 

Win  conduct  ^^rmrosch 

hiiuser.”'’ wUh  ^Gadski.  'BrLnde^s.'  Ma"?-' 

' ah  Hoose.  Rains 
^Ir.  Dcimrosch  will  conduct.  ’ 

Philijy  Hale. 


“TANNHAEDSER.” 


Mrs.  Gadgki  Proves  a Sym- 
tk  Elisabeth. 


patheti 


First  Appearance  Here 
Stury,  the  Baritone, 


of 


by 


Successful  Song  Recital 
Marguerite  Hall. 

The  opera  performed  by  the  Ellis 
Grand  Opera  Company  last  night  was 
"Tannhauser.”  Mr.  Damrosch  ccnduct- 

j ed.  The  cast  was: 

, Tnnnhaeuser  Kraus 

Wolfram  Stury 

Tlic  Landgrave  Stehmann 

■Walter  Van  Hoose 

Bittrolf  Rains 

Llitabetli  Gad.ski 

Venus  Itrandes 

Shepherd  Mattfield 

There  was  much  wandering  from  the 
true  pitch  last  night.  All  we  like  sheep, 
etc.  In  ccitain  Instances  the  grip  might 
'do  given  as  an  excuse;  but  a more  proba- 
ble solution  was  the  true  and  pervading 
Wagnerian  spirit. 

The  feature  of  the  performance  was 
the  impersonation  of  Elisabeth  by  Jo- 
hanna Gadski.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  her  singing  tvas  Hawless  through- 
out. but  ill  comparison  with  those  about 
her  .“he  blazed  in  a murky  sky.  AiKl 
J ot  I forget  that  Mi.“S  Mattfield  and  Mr. 
Stehmann  sang  steadily  and  with  a rea- 
.'onable  comprehension  of  rhythm, 
pitch,  attack,  and  other  elementary 
principles  of  song. 

Gadski’s  impersonation  'cannot  be 
cnllcd  great;  it  is  perhaps  better;  it  is 
eminently  womanly.  She  Is  by  nature 
,,  Ivrlc  soprano,  and  In  pure  lyric  pas- 
s.iges  she  appears  to  the  best  advan- 
iage.  In  supreme  dramatic  moments, 
although  she  Is  often  satisfactory,  she 
is  apt  in  gaining  a pitch  of  intensity 
to  lose  the  pitch  of  song.  In  gentle, 
tender  passages  she  has  her  ow^n  at- 
mosphere which  makes  Its  way  and 
enwraps  .you  comfortably.  She  did  not 
melt  the  heart  of  the  hearer  when  her 
own  was  breaking,  but  she  inspired  a 
feeling  of  compassion  and  did  not  dls- 
p:l  it  by  outrageous  singing.  This  is 
high  praise  -when  you  are  considering 
the  clalm.s  of  a Wagnerian  singer.  And 
I am  inclined  to  prefer  Gadski’s  im- 
personation to  those  of  certain  Ger- 
man singers  whom  I have  heard  in 
this  country  and  in  their  native  jungle. 
Elisabeth  was  neither  a haughty  Prin- 
cess nor  a woman  with  the  instincts 
of  a virago.  She  was  a gentlewoman 
with  strong  religious  convictions. 
Gadski’s  conception  is  the  right  one. 
and  last  night  it  was  consistent 
throughout.  Her  singing  was  often  ad- 
mirable. 

’ dislike  to  find  fault  with  A’eniis, 
wherever  she  appears,  but  why  is  it 
th  ■ 

pu 


the  Poiilffi  Sliow  that 
poetry  in  a hen. 

But  there  has  been  much  poetry  writ- 
ten about  “the  various  poultry  of  mixed 
household  kind.” 

Milton,  Herrick,  Dryden,  Cunning- 
ham, Cowper,  Baillie,  Spenser,  Coler- 
idge, Burns,  Thomson,— and  there  are 
many  more  that  might  furnish  mottoes 
for  a poultry  show. 

There  Is.  for  Instance,  the  description 
of  a cock  by  "Glorious  John”  Dryden. 
High  w'as  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 

In  dents  embattled  like  a castle-wall; 

His  bill  was  raven  black,  and  shone  like  jet; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  hie  feet; 
■White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold; 
His  body  glitt’ring  like  the  burnish'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 

Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawful  wife. 

And  here  Is  a quaint  fancy  by 
iQuarles: 

I The  crowing  of  a cock  doth  oft  foreshow 
A change  of  weather:  Peter  found  it  so. 
The  cock  no  sooner  crew,  but,  by  and  by. 

He  found  a change  of  w'eather  in  his  eye. 
■Tis  an  easy  thing  to  say.  and  to  sweare  too, 
AVe'll  dye  for  Christ:  but  ’tIs  as  hard  to  doe. 

And  what  a wealth  of  irythologlcal 
lore  Is  connected  with  cock  and  hen. 
Head  Angelo  de  Gubernatls,  and  you 
tvlll  never  again  say  contemptuously, 
(‘’So  is  a hen!” 

If  your  lien  begins  to  crow  like  a 
cock,  kill  It  at  once,  so  a.s  not  to  die 
(before  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Per- 
jsians  have  proved  that  this  hen  should' 
rot  'do  killed,  ‘•‘■“cause  i P becomes  a 
cock  that  means  that  it  wni  be  able  to 
|ktll  the  demon.”  Now  to  kill  the  demoni 
'Is  the  one  object  of  life.  j 

I 

So,  too,  the  duck  has  not  been  nc- 
Iglectod.  ' 

|l.oud.  on  the  brink  of  her  foul  puddle  quacksi 
The  clam’rous  duck,  while  her  more  silent! 
lord, 

,TVith  his  green  glo.ssy  nape,  assiduous  oils 
illls  shining  beak,  and  spreads  the  thin  de- 
fence 

tvith  nice  precision  o’er  his  thirsty  plumes. 

So  falls  the  shower  in  vain,  and  he  secure 
IPtalKs  in  the  deluge,  and  defies  It  all. 

The  fine  dew  trickling  from  his  sides  unfelt; 
Nothing  impaired,  with  clean  and  ruddy  leg 
Through  ev’ry  plash  he  wades,  with  chat- 
t’ring  beak, 

.Pishes  the  mir>'  shallow  as  he  goes; 

[In  quest  of  snail,  of  slug,  or  winding  worm, 
ICr  launching  from  the  shore  his  feather’d 
fleet. 

Pilots  his  dames  along  the  flooded  dyke. 


sends  an  Interesting  study  of  a Dutch 
.peasant  girl.  Thomas  Allen  Is  repre- 
'sented  by  two  well  drawn  heads  of  cat- 
tle. The  pastel  by  Theo.  Wendel,  "Rain 
I on  the  Moors,’  Is  a most  Interesting 
composition,  fine  In  color  and  subtle  In 
values.  The  air,  rocks  and  verdure  are 
wet.  Ernest  L.  Ipsen’s  ‘Gloucester 
Harbor'  Is  a fine  study.  Lack  of  space 
alone  prevents  us  mentioning  at  length 
the.  fine  works  by  Sarah  A.  Perkins, 
IN^IlUam  Paxton,  J.  H.  Callga,  Abbot 
I Graves,  Henry  Sandham,  H.  W.  Rice, 
W.  Churchill,  E.  W.  D.  Hamlltoni 
E.  L.  Major,  F.  G.  Atwood.  I.  M.  Gau- 
genglgb  Helen  Robbins,  W L.  Tavlor 
Sarah  AV.  Whitman,  C.  H.  Woodbury, 
Alex.  Pope  and  many  others.  H.  H. 
Galllson  has  the  largest  canvas  In  the 
exhibition  and  it  is  a good  one.  The 
sculptors  are  represented  by  William 
Ordway  Partridge,  J.  A.  Hammond 
and  tilyrus  Cobb.  LeOcharlty  and  art 
(■walk  band  in  hand.” 


Triumph  of  Puccinrs 
^Tyric  Comedy/^ 


Melba^s  Impersona- 
tion of  Mimi* 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Puc- 
cini’s ”La  BohSme,”  which  will  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  In  Boston. 
The  cast  ■will  be  as  follows: 

^Jhtii.. Melba 

Musetta De  Lussan 

I.odolfo Pandolflni 

Marcello Bensaude 

Schaunard Devries 

V°hine Boudoureeque 

Rosa 

Parpignol Del  Sal 

Philip  Hale. 

MISS  HALL’S  CONCERT. 

The  fourth  in  the  series  of  Music 
Students’  Chamber  Concerts  was  given 
last  evening  In  Association  Hall  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall.  Mrs.  ,S.  B.  Field  was 
thi  accompanist.  Miss  Hall  sang  songs 
by  Bach,  Rosa,  Handel,  Schubert.  Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein,  Strauss,  Fontenaille, 
Thomas,  Godard.  Massenet,  Harris  and 
Carmichael;  also  an  old  French  song. 

The  program  was  well  ehosen'and  in- 
terestingly arranged.  It  was  a program 
for  both  student  and  the  mature  musi- 
cian, nor  could  he  who  was  present 
merely  to  be  entertained  fall  to  be  in-  i 
terested,  for  Miss  Hall  sings  delightful-  ; 
ly.  She  Is  a worthy  example  for  any 
student  to  follow.  Her  style  is  unaf-  ! 
fected,  her  tone  Is  pure,  and  her  delivery  : 
Is  convincing.  She  knows  exactly  what  i 
she  is  going  to  do,  and  how  to  do  It;  ■ 
and  allhough  there  were  times  last 
evening  when  her  voice  showed  the  ef- 
fects of  a recent  cold,  her  command  of 
it  ■was  never  for  a moment  uncertain, 
nor  was  her  sostenuto  in  the  least  im- 
paired. The  long  phrases  of  Handel’s 
"O,  Had  I Jubal’s  Lyre,”  were  sung 
with  remarkable  ease,  and  her  French 
songs  were  a delight.  We  regret  that 
the  piano-lid  was  raised,  for  the  ac- 
compeniments  were  often  too  loud.  This 
was  noticeable  especially  in  Schubert’s 
“Gretchen  am  Splnnrade.” 

' The  amlience  made  up  In  applause 
what  it  lacked  In  numbers.  The  next  J 
concert  will  be  Feb.  7,  by  the  Kneisel  I 
Quartet.  ! 

I.lke  a certain  philosopher.  I would,  upon 
my  soul,  have  all  young  men  from  eighteen 
to  five  and  twenty  kept  under  barrels:  see- 
ing how  ofren.  in  the  lack  of  some  such  se- 
qiie.-^tering  process,  the  woman  sits  down  be- 
. . fore  each  as  his  destiny,  and  tori  frequently 

at  \ etuis  iti  “Tannhauser  ' and  the  j enervates  his  purpose,  till  he  abandons  the 
ge  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  almost  al-  [ promising  course  ever  conceived. 


We  heard  a man  say  after  a visit  to 


A correspondent  writes:  “Slany  have 
inlready  seen  the  pictures  at  'Winiams 
<fc  Everett’s  which  are  to  be  sold  Thurs- 
day at  3 P.  M.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
famll.v  of  Henry  De  Merritt  Young,  who 
•nas  lost  with  the  Portland.  Mr.  Ygung 
.had  with  him  nearly  all  his  pictures. 
'Thus  he  lost  not  only  life,  but  such 
hope  of  fame  as  his  work  might  have 
i\on.  Modest,  little  known,  he  had 
gained  among  his  fellow  painters 
an  enviable  reputation  for  earnest, 
^honest  effort  and  promising  achieve- 
|ment.  They  have  given  more  than  gen- 
.erously.  They  have  sent  their  best 
work  and  contributed  of  their  money 
nearly  $1000  in  framing  their  pictures. 
Every  dollar  of  the  sale  will  go  to  help 
a widow  and  child  left  without  re- 
Isources. 

“Rarely  has  a collection  been  shown 
imore  personal  or  more  autographic. 
Joseph  De  Camp  sends  a study  of  a 
nude  female  figure,  a beautiful  bit  of 
flesh  painting  and  well  drawn.  John 
Leslie  Brock  shows  a ■view  of  the  pic- 
turesque row  of  buildings  seen  across 
[the  Public  Garden  and  culminating  in 
'the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House. 
The  charm  of  the  work  Is  Its  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  young  verdure 
of  early  spring.  This  Is  one  of  the 
imost  complete  canvases  In  the  exhlbl- 
'tlon.  In  a quieter,  but  less  direct,  vein 
Is  the  landscape  by  Lucy  Conant.  Deli- 
cate and  mystical,  this  picture  appeals 
to  the  lover  of  the  subtle  phases  of 
nature.  It  Is  a far  cry  to  the  majesty 
'of  the  sea  shown  In  W.  F.  Halsall’s 
Imarlne.  Painted  from  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  near 
waves  as  an  horizon  mountains  high,  ' 
while  above  the  yellow  glow  of  earliest  i 
'morning  lights  the  old  swell  which  tells  i 
of  the  storm  which  has  passed.  Dainty  | 
and  delicate  In  texture  are  the  roses  | 
•nhlch  Wilton  Lockwood  has  heaped: 
jupon  the  satin  table.  The  picture  Is 
beautiful  In  tone  and  color.  Frank  W.  | 
Benson’s  spirited  ‘Winter  Storm’  Is  a | 
finely  painted  canvais,  telling  the  power  ; 
'of  wind  and  wave.  This  picture  re-  . 
celved  a prize  at  the  Art  Club.  Frances 
Draper’s  little  ‘Moonrise’  reminds  us  of  i 
Isketches  by  Alexander  Harrison.  ‘Pas-  ■ 
ture  Road,’  by  Charles  H.  Hayden;  ‘A 
[Summer  Afternoon,’  by  C.  H.  Davis; 

I the  ‘River  at  Grez,’  by  Charles  Hopkin- 
|Son,  and  ‘A  Warm  Afternoon,’  by  E.  H. 

1 Barnard,  are  all  good  landscapes.  The 
|Study  of  a head  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell 
Is  a beautiful  piece  of  color,  something 
[like  his  ‘Girl  With  the  Ring,’  which 
received  the  prize  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
|ls  a chance  for  some  one  to  acquire  a 
canvas  by  Boston’s  young  master.  The 
[‘Farmyard, ■ by  J.  A.  S.  Monks,  Is  a 
good  example  of  this  painter,  who 
I knows  sheep  so  well.  Mrs.  Woodbury 


Pandblfinrs  First  Ap- 
pearance Here. 

CBy  Philip  Hale.) 

“La  Boheme,”  a lyric  comedy, 
in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Guiseppe 
Giacosa  and  Liilgl  Illica  (story 
founded  on  Henry  Murger’s 
famous  romance,  ‘‘Sc6nes  de  la 
Vie  de  Boh&me”),  music  by  Gia- 
como Puccini,  was  performed 
last  night  (in  Italian)  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  by  the  Ellis 
Grand  Opera  Company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  Mr.  Seppilli 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mimi  Melba 

Musette  de  Lussan 

Rodolfo  Pandolfini 

Marcello  Hen.saude 

Schaunaid  De  'Vriea 

tiolllne  Boudoureaque 

Penoit  Rosa 

Alclndor-  Vlviani 

Paipignol  Del  Sol 

This  opera  was  first  produced  at 
Turin,  Feb.  1,  1896.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  the  XTnlted  States  was  at  San 
Francisco  early  In  March,  1898,  by  an 
Italian  company,  which  had  bought 

the  rights  for  Mexico.  It  has  been  sung 
in  New  York  in  both  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Journal  published  Jan.  15th  a 

long  account  of  this  opera.  The  story 
itself  as  a play  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
theatre-goers.  Bouclcault's  “Mimi”  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s  version, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Hollis  in 
‘96  with  Viola  Allen  as  Mimi  and  Mr. 
Dod.sori  as  Schaiinard. 

There  is  no  plot  in  Murger’e  book. 
There  is  a serie.s  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  a few  students  of  the  Quartier 
I-atin  in  Paris  of  the  Forties.  Schaun- 
ard,  the  musician.  Impatient  to  produce 
his  symphony,  "The  Influence  of  Blue 
on  the  Arts”;  Marcel,  the  historical 
painter;  Colllne.  the  “philosophe  hyper- 
physique”;  Rodolpl.e,  the  poet;  Mimi, 
the  young  woman  of  22  w'hose  hands, 
so  frail,  so  delicate,  are  strangely  white 
In  spite  of  her  labor;  Musette,  the  care- 
less one.  whose  bi^uty  leads  her  tri- 
umphantly from  the  Latin  to  the 
BrCda:  xlernard,  the  landlord,  who 
longs  to  be  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  these  are  types,  rather  than 
sharply  drawn,  concrete  individualities. 
..jiirger’s  book,  which  does  not  heed  the 
conventionalities  er  the  moralities,  and 
is  full  of  kindness,  humanity,  and  above 
all.  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  tells  of 
“the  passionate,  though  transient,  sor- 
rows and  joys  of  student  life;  he 
touched  all  our  hearts,  for  all  of  us 
remember  those  paradis  perdus  of 
youth." 

The  librettists,  searching  for  dramatic 
stuff,  emphasize  the  grinding  poverty 
suggested  rather  than  insisted  upon  by 
Murger.  They  take  for  a motto  a quo- 
tation from  his  preface,  wherein  he 
speaks  of  students  “chasing  from  morn- 
ing . till  night  that  ferocious  animal 
which  is  called  a five-franc  piece.  • • 
Life  charming— and  terrible.” 

First  Act.  Rudolfo  and  Marcello  shiv- 
ering in  a garret.  Schaunard  brings  re- 
lief. Rodolfo  is  left  alone;  Mimi  enter.**, 
and  asks  for  a light.  The  two  confess 
their  love.  (This  love  episode,  by  the 
v.a.v,  is  from  a chapter  entitled  “Le 


(liuutfloii  .i<.  whl<:Ii  in  Mur- 

pror^  book  it,  a *h<*er  cltjrression.) 

, hcoorni  Act.  Merrymakine-.  Christ- 
^as?  I'vp,  ai  the  Caf^  Momus.  Marcello 
Heals  Ills  olil  love.  Musette,  away  ftom 
Mil  and  silly  Alcindoro. 

Third  act.  The  Barriers  d’Enfer 
nimi,  sutferinc:  from  consumption,  begs 
tlarcello  to  persuade  Jtodolfo  not  to 
cave  her.  Itodolfo  confesses  that  ho 
oves  her;  h\U  they  are  without  money, 
>ne  must  die  soon,  and  ho  will  not  be 
tesponsihic  for  her  misery.  Yes,  it  is 
wisdom,  ho  says,  for  them  to  separate. 

honrlh  act.  Again  the  garret  of  Ro- 
lolfo  and  Marcello.  Thev  mourn  their 
nistresses,  hut  Senaunard  and  Colllne 
'ntor.  and  they  all  try  to  forget  their 
lorrows.  Musette  annourees  the  ap- 
)roa<^h  of  Mlmi,  who  has  forsaken  a 
jOunt,  to  see  Rodolfo  before  she  dies. 
>he  comes,  sick  unto  death.  Musette. 
;ad  and  repentant,  gives  her  Jewels, 
olline  his  beloved  old  coat,  to  raise 
noney  for  a physician  and  medicine, 
rhey  are  all  back  from  their  errands 
■vhen  Marcello  sees  that  Mlmi  is  al- 
•eady  dead.  Roflolfo  with  a cry  falls 

0 the  floor  near  the  adored  body. 
Again  a variation,  for  in  Murger’s 
30ok,  Mlmi  dies  in  the  hospital,  alone.) 

* * * 

These  scenes  serve  admirably,  with 
ilternate  tragic  and  comic  situations, 
,0  incite  a composer  to  music.  Episodic, 
levertheless  the  story  moves  and  is 
sufficiently  sustained.  The  people  are 
luman  beings:  the  adventures  are 
:hose  of  every  day.  T confess  that 
Mlmi  and  Rodolfo.  Colline,  Schunard 
tnd  the  rest  of  them  are  nearer  to  me 
han  half-olad  savages  breathing  the 
ttmosphere  of  legend,  and  I am  more 
nterested  in  Colline’s  coat  than  in 

1 tarn-helm.  For  I once  lived  in 
Bohemia,  that  land  "where  men  call 
■ach  otr.er  by  their  Christian  names; 
where  most  are  poor,  where  almost  all  i 
ure  j’oung.”  Do  you  object  to  Miml? 
3he  is  nearer  to  me  than  Sieglinde; 

or  do  I tefuse  to  recognize  Musette  in 
he  street.  "Not  till  the  sun  excludes 
/ou  do  I exclude  you”  sang  Walt  Whit- 
.nan  to  a sister  of  Musette.  j 


Puccini’s  music  is,  first  of  all,  honest 
ind  emotional.  He  belongs,  as  you 
know,  to  the  modern  Italian  school; 
he  is  one  of  the  hypo-modern  Italian 
writers  who  have  been  Influenced  by 
Ponchielll,  Wagner,  and  the  Verdi  of 
the  later  operas,  nor  have  strains  of 
Massenet  and  Gounod  escaped  unno- 
ticed. He  is  the  companion  of  Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni,  Giordano,  et  al.;  but 
in  this  opera  he  shows  himself  superior 
to  Mascagni,  for  he  is  a man  of  more 
than  one  emotion.  When  Mascagni 
is  not  screaming  with  passion,  he  seeks 
effects  by  harmonic  devices  which  are 
not  firmly  in  hand.  Puccini  has  here 
essayed  a bold  task;  for  to  few  IS  it 
given  to  be  master  of  pathos  and  come- 
dy. to  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  stage,  and  also  to 
bo  truly  musical.-  His  melody  is  not 
long  sustained,  but  it  is  individual 
and  poignant.  He  uses  melody  in 
the  manner  of  the  hypo-moderns,  and 
only  once — in  the  farewell  of  Colline 
to  his  coat— is  there  an  apparent  break 
in  the  action,  for  the  sake  of  a song. 
The  first  two  acts  are  wholly  admira- 
ble. The  recklessness  of  the  Bohemian 
life  is  italicised,  and  the  meeting  of 
Mimi  and  Rodolfo  is  charming;  the  | 
characters  are  defined;  the  atmosphere 
is  fixed;  the  composer  .speaks  with  au- 
thority. I have  heard  this  reproach 
brought  against  the  second  act:  that 

a comic  opera  subject  is  treated  in  the 
style  of  grand  opera.  I fail  to  see  the 
justice  of  this  reproach.  This  music  is 
full  of  bustle,  activity,  life.  Musetta 
Is  Introduced  most  effectively,  the  whole 
act  is  full  of  dramatic  contrasts,  and 
the  realism  is  never  baldness.  Admira- 
ble, too,  is  the  third  act.  Here  con- 
flicting emotions  are  brought  in  strong 
contrast,  and  the  tender  passages  are 
accentuated  by  the  scene  of  jealousy  I 
between  Marcello  and  Musetta.  This 
act  is  gray  and  drab.  There  is  the  pre- 
monition of  the  gloomy  end  to  the  mad 
gaiety  that  has  gone  before.  The  last 
act  Is  singularly  moving— as  much  per- 
haps from  what  composer  and  libret- 
tists refrain  from  doing  as  from  what 
they  actually  do.  There  is  no  long 
drawn  out  scene  of  pulmonary  decay, 
there  is  no  Interminable  death-bed  fare- 
well. The  shock  is  sudden,  irresistible. 

I have  thus  spoken  in  a general  way 
after  a first  hearing  of  this  opera.  I 
admit  that  there  is  much  in  the  music 
Itself -that  may  shock  the  purist  or  con- 
fuse the  careless  listener.  There  are 
harmonic  progressions  that  are  of  al- 
most, impudent  audacity,  but  the  best 
defence  for  the  composer— he  really 
needs  none— is  that  he  gains  his  effects. 
There  is  here  no  question  of  symphony 
or  symphonic  poem;  the  man  is  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  he  is  not  dealing  with 
an  idyl,  he  is  treating  a story  of  tragi- 
comedy, a story  that  to  some  may  be 
coarse  or  even  squalid,  but  it  is  a story 
of  human  life,  true  today  in  the  essen- 
tials, one  not  bounded  b y the  frontier 
lines  of  any  land.  Puccini’s'  use  of 
typical  themes  is  masterly;  there  is  no 
need  of  a Baedeker,  there  is  no  need 
of  lecture-recitals  to  explain  them.  The 
orchestration  is  often  ingenious  often 
novel,  always  interesting.  Perhaps  the 
composer  doubles  the  voices  with  too 
much  freedom,  but  as  a whole  the  or- 
chestra has  a great  deal  to  say,  and 
it  says  it  with  fluency,  grace,  beauty 
and  power.  And  then  there  is  everywhere 
the  freshness  of  youth;  there  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  hot  blood;  there  is  glori- 
ous boldness  of  expression  unhampered 
by  self-consciousness  or  devotion  to  any 
long-established  and  reverenced  formu- 
las. We  all  owe  a heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Ellis  for  allowing  us  to  hear 
this  striking  work  that  has  made  its 
way  triumphantly  through  Europe. 

» * * 

Victor  Hugo  said,  "Agony  at  its 
height  is  mute;”  and  this  might  also  be 
said  of  full  enjoyment.  The  performance 
was  capital  througout.  Melba  sang  with 
infinite  beauty  of  tone,  with  a musical 
and  dramatic  intelligence  that  made 
their  way  straight  to  the  heart.  In  the 
two  last  acts  there  was  depth  of  ex- 
pression, there  was  masterly  use  of  sim- 
ple means.  The  actress  was  not  jealous 


=of  the  singbaaMSSiinger  was 
fiil  of  the  liSfelttsts.  A most  eitoellent 
piece  of  work;  one  that  will  livii  long  in 
the  memory.  I have  never  seen  Mlsg  de 
Lussar.  before  to  such  advantw;^.  The 
streak  of — I do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
vulgarity — that  has  on  former  occasions 
marred  her  work,  was  here  in  keeping, 
an  embeilishgient,  not  a disfigure- 
ment. Pandoltini,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  here.  Is  a light 
tenor  who  siii.gs  finoiitly,  skillfully, 
and  with  a mastery  of  the  phrase.  lie 
made  a most  favorable  impression  as 
singer  and  actor.  And  of  the  others  I 
can  now  only  say  that  they  each  and 
every  one  contributed  liberally  to  the 
overwhelming  success  of  this  opera, 
which,  by  the  way,  as  well  mounted. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  singing  of 
the  men  was  absolutely  flawless;  but 
slips  and  jars  were  few. 

Mr.  Seppilll  show’ed  himself  to  be  a 
conductor  of  great  finesse  as  well  as 
authority.  Under  a leader  of  such  skill 
and  temperament  the  orchestra  played 
superbly. 

The  great  audience  applauded  Pan- 
dolflni’s  solo  in  the  first  act  most  heart- 
ily. forgiving  him  his  deviation  from 
the  pitch  toward  the  cllma.x;  and,  the 
ice  once  broken,  applause  bqcame  en- 
thusiasm. There  were  curtain  ctdis 
without  number,  and  Mr.  Seppilli  shared 
openly  in  the  triumph,  which  was  no 
more  than  his  just  due. 

* * • 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Lo- 
hengrin.” Mr.  Damrosch  will  conduct. 
The  cast  will  be: 

Lohengrin Kraus 

Telramund Stury 

King  Henry 

Herald Vries 

Gadski 

Ortrud Olitzka 


r ting  stfjcSftKs  fowfll,  poor  near  ific;  ts- 
(tle.  It  was 'better  for  the  lovers  to  i.Lo.  J 

The  story  about  the  late  Earl  Poulett 
.and  his  son,  the?  noble  organ  grinder, 
would  lend  Itself  admirably  to  opSra- 
bouffe.  The  Earl  made  a wager  that  ho 
would  marry  the  first  woman  he  met  on 
landing  in  England,  end  he  won  it. 
IThere  are  Earls  who,  like  plainer  peo- 
ple, fall  in  love  with  the  last  woman 
ithey  meet.  We  like  to  think  of  the  Vis- 
jeonnt  in  front  of  his  father’s  towm 
house  grinding  tunes  that  had  “a  pe- 
cnliariy  maddening  effect”  on  the  old 
jgentleman.  A reasoner,  a philosopher. 
[Hear  him;  "As  one  of  the  thousand  or 
more  organ  grinders  in  London,  I shou'd 
say  that  the  proper  hou.sing  of  the  poor 
Iw’as  more  important  just  now  than  the 
[multiplication  of  warships  or  the  adop- 
tion of  new  races  of  men.” 


Philip  Hale. 


She. 


At  Hls  Funeral. 

They  bear  him  to  his  resting  place— 

Jn  slow  procession  sweeping  by; 

1 follow  at  a stranger’s  space: 

IhIs  kii'idred  they,  his  sweetheart  T. 
jtTnchanged  my  gown  of  garish  dye, 
Though  sable-sad  Is  their  attire; 

But  they  stand  round  with  griefless  ey<r, 
y-zhilst  my  regret  consumes  like  fire! 


.We  quote  this  remarkable  statement 
[from  a letter,  "The  Bright  Side  of  Army 
Life,”  written  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
ipublished  in  the  Woman’s  Journal; 

"I  heard  one  educated  man  from  the 
iinountaln  district  say:  ‘Yes,  the  men 
are  ail  improved  in  various  ways  by 
the  experience  of  their  six  months  in 
jthe  army,  but  the  trouble  is,  they  wdll 
jbe  tO'O  good  for  their  women  when  they 
go  back.  They  cannot  admire  and  re- 
spect their  women  as  they  did  before 
(they  saw  more  of  other  people.’  ” 

Mme  .Adam  says  that  the  number 
seven  exercises  a vast  Influence  over 
her  life,  and  that  broken  glasses  have 
always  heralded  to  her  the  announce- 
iment  of  deaths  or  accidents. 


’Tis  good  to  have  a dear  companion.  In 
adversity  he  gives  hope.  In  misery— courage. 
|A  dear  companion  sweetens  your  being,  and 
be  gives  you  a zest  for  life.  And  I am  or- 
phaned, alone  like  a stone,  there  are  no  com- 
‘ I am  all  by  myself.'  You  will  soon 


jpanions. 


Gunning  for  Cubans  bids  fair  to  be  a 
ifavorlte  winter  sport.  Climatic  condi- 
tions will  not  interfere  seriously. 
Sportsmen  from  the  United  States 
should  take  tobacco  only  for  the  voy- 
age. 


"A  well-known  Yale  Professor  is  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  more 
wealth  was  represented  at  this  year’s 
promenade  concert  than  at  any  other; 
for  many  years.”  ' 

There  was  a time  when  Yale  would 
,jiot  have  plumed  Itself  on  this  fact. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn 
Harte  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  he  is 
reported  to  be  incurably  insane. 


Mr.  Hall  Caine,  it  will  be  remembered, 
declared  in  the  London  Telegraph  that 
fAmerican  interviewers  exaggerated  his 
ppeeches  and  credited  him  with  state- 
iments  which  he  did  not  utter. 

To  this  a writer  In  the  Detroit  News- 
Tribune  replies; 

‘’Thla  is  really  too  bad.  W’hy,  in  an 
Interview  with  the  writer  Caine  dis- 
tlnclly  requested  him  to  put  things  that 
he  said  as  modestly  as  possible.  For 
instance,  when  li©  spoke  of  the  Isle  of 
uMan,  these  are  the  words  he  used: 
‘I  don't  know  as  to  whether  this  in- 
crease of  trade  and  Interest  in  the 
lisle  of  Man  is  entirely  due  to  my  writ- 
|lng  about  it,  but— now  you  must  quote 
|me  as  saying  this  modestly — I must  say 
that  in  late  years  the  herring  fishery 
has  improved  and  the  Industry  of 
making  homespun  has  been  revived.’ 
jjust  imagine  the  cunning  little  herring 
pwarming  about  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
boaping  into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen, 
just  because  Hail  Calhe  wrote  'The 
Christian’  and  ‘The  Manxman.’  ” 


have  companions  without  end:  they  swarm 
alivady,  and  ai-e  waiting  for  you. 

At  night,  when  you  have  stretched 
yourself  for  sleep,  you  should  ask  anx- 
lously,  "Have  I today  located  the  mag- 
netic polar  centre  of  the  spine  of  the 
dura  mater,  established  my  knowledge 
of  the  apex  as  correspondential  to  the 
north  terrestrial  magnetic  pole,  or  laid 
the  foundation  for  determining  the  lo- 
cation of  the  encephalic  zodiac,  and 
therefore  of  the  zone  of  primary  mo- 
tion?” 


Hassan  AH,  who  Is  now  in  London, 
is  an  Arabian  gentleman,  7 feet  11  inches 
in  height,  a pious  Mohammedan  who 
disposes  of  a bottle  of  whisky  a day 
and  has  been  known  to  drink  100  glasses 
of  beer  in  four  houses  without  incon- 
venience. Hls  manager  says  that  All 
is  still  growing. 


When  little  Willy  Is  tempted  to  anger  | 
]!he  should  put  a gold  ring  with  enam- 
eled stars  into  a glass  of  water  and 
repeat  slowly  nine  times  this  word; 

E'P  6 I n t h 6phlladelmir6zldarn6zulmSzi- 
iore.”  He  sihould  then  take  out  the 
•Ing  and  drink  the  water.  ! 


J a.  X-t.  ^ 

Mr,  Damrosch’s  Lecture. 

A .‘^mall  and  inferested  audienci- 
; alteiulcd  ycsteiday  afternoon  in  Steiii- 
: "Vt  Hall  the  flrsl  of  Mr.  Dam- 
I rosch’.s  five  explana tor.v  recitals, 

I "The  Wagner  Music  Drama."  These 
ItcUirfs  are  supposed  to;  assist  lovers 
I of  Wagner  i;i  enjoying  the  certain 
nueratlc  performances  b.v  .Mr.  Ellis's 
company.  A lecture  on  Puccini’s  "La 
. BohOme,”  w’hich  will  be  perforineil  here 
for  Iho  first  time  Wednesday,  would 
seem  to  be  of  greater  imporiance  and 
value;  for  Wagner’s  operas  are  l>v  no 
means  noveltie.s,  and  Mr.  Damrosch 
Mr.  Krehbiel.  and  others  have  alrcadv 
appearei!  here  ;is  earne.st  labnrer.s  lit 
tho‘  Wagnerian  vine.vard.  IVir.  D:imrnscli 
talked  yesterday  about  "Das  Rhein- 
gold”  (which  will  no1  be  performed) 
and  "Die  Walkiire.”  The  dates  of  the 
remaining  lectures  are  Jan.  26,  SO.  Feb 
2,  C. 


Someone  recalls  a statement  that  the 
Bate  Sam  Ward  drank  10,000  bottles  of 
wine  during  72  ^ears.  and  that  Mr. 
Jourdan  of  Paris  has  been  drinking  for 
p years  two  bottles  of  champagne  daily 
Islx  days  in  the  week.  It  is  said  of  the 
latter  that  "A  healthier  man  with  a 
(firmer  step  does  not  traverse  the  streets 
cf  Paris’’— and  then,  of  course,  follows 
jthe  name  of  the  particular  brand.  This 
reminds  us  that  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
iRogerson,  spent  for  the  table  pleasure 
lot  nine  months  the  sum  of  $7j0,000.  Mr. 
Eogerson  with  his  last  guinea  provided 
thlmself  with  an  ortolan,  ate  it,  digest- 
ed it.  blew  out  hls  brains,  and  thus 
Idled  on  the  field  of  honor. 


J X 

“LOHENGRIN. 


n 


A Performance  of  No  Espe- 
cial Distinction, 


Gadski  and  Kraus  in  Their 
Familiar  Parts 


Second  Concert  of  the  Ceci- 
lia in  Music  HalL 


Suppose  that  Elisabeth  had  lived  and  j rtuif  M 1 \ 

'married  Tannhhuser.  They  would  have  ( tSy  i-’nilip  na.lC.) 

been  obliged  to  listen  to  the  boresome  The  El’ls  Grand  Opera  Company  gave 
jLandgrave:  Wolfram  would  have  been  “Lohengrin"  last  night.  Mr.  Damrosch 
always  about  the  house,  picking  his  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

iharp  and  singing  a-vie  with  the  other  Lohengrin Kraus 

(minstrels,  unless  they  had  organized  a Telramund .Stury 

traveling  company  with  Ve.nus  as  the  Herald. De  vl-ies 

(Star.  Tannhauser  would  have  yawned  Elsa '.'.’.'.'.'.'.’.".V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.’.'.'.V.V.'.'.’.’.V.’.’.  Gadakl 

jlilmself  to  death,  seeing  Ellsabelh  knit-  Ortrud Olltzka 

’Uhls  nerformnnee  dr\e<a  not  onTl  for  eX- 


tendfcii  tbmrtient.  The  Elsa  of  Johanim  I 
Gadski  and  the  Lohengrin  of  Kraus  (n'o  I 
familiar,  and  neither  singer  has  grown  | 
In  the  respective  part;  in  .ct,  the,! 
former  has  sung  here  with  fresher  j 
voice,  and  the  latter  when  he  was  here  ! 
before  showed  a more  heroic  spirit. 

Now  I am  aware  that  colds,  influenza, 
and  grip  have  played  havoc  of  late 
with  native  and  Imported  singers,  and 
I gladly  give  any  singer  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  having 
watched  with  interest  the  career  of 
Mrs.  Gadski,  I believe  that  continued 
hard  work  in  Wagnerian  parts  for 
which  she  is  not  fitted  by  nature  shows 
inow  its  effect  on  her  voice  and  style. 
She  is  a lyric  soprano;  sho  is  not  a 
heroic  soprano.  And  when  she  now  as- 
sumes a lyric  part,  her  tones  do  not 
have  the  freshness  that  delighted,  and 
her  phrasing  is  not  as  sustained.  I 
am  also  sure  that  she  has  worked  too 
much.  She  Is  a most  amiable  woman, 
ever  ready  to  step  into  the  breach;  and 
I fear  that  she  has  considered  others 
when  she  should  have  thought  first  of 
herself.  Her  Elsa  last  night  was  a 
creditable  performance;  it  was  not 
striking,  it  was  not  emotional. 

Mr.  Kraus  sang  with  more  reserve 
than  he  displayed  in  “Tannhauser,” 
and  the  natural  virile  beauty  of  bis 
voice  was  often  effective;  but  his  im- 
personation was  stolid,  without  a trace 
of  imagination. 

Would  that  Miss  Olitzka  had  studied 
intelligently  the  art  of  acting!  Her 
voice  is  one  that  lends  itseW  easily  to 
gentle  or  tragic  emotions,  and  she 
might  be  an  effective  Ortrud.  As  an 
actress  she  is  melodramatic  and  of  the 
school  of  melodrama  that,  fortunately, 
has  disappeared  from  the  stage  of 
any  comparatively  civilized  theatre.  ^ 
Her  scowls,  shrugs,  fiendish  glee,  ab-  | 
surd  gestures,  heavings  of  the  breast, 
clenching  of  fists,  bendings  of  back, 
crouching,  etc.,  etc.,  might  have  awed 
young  Pendennis,  who  was  thrilled  by 
"The  Stranger”;  but  they  belong  to  the 
past,  the  irrevocable  pa.st. 

Mr.  Stiiry  made  a more  favorable 
impression  as  Telramund  than  he  did 
Tuesday  a.s  Wolfram.  It  may  be  said 
of  the'  others.  Including  the  chorus, 
they  did  what  they  could.  There  was 
much  false  intonation,  especially  in  the 
first  act.  Mr.  Damrosch  showed  greater 
discretion  as  conductor  during  this 
same  act  than  later  in  the  evening, 
when  he  allowed  the  orchestral  tempest 
to  rage  without  regard  for  the  singers. 
There  was  a good-sized  audience — al- 
though it  was  thus  far  the  smallest 
of  the  week;  and  there  were  curtain 
calls  and  other  expressions  of  approval. 

* * ♦ 

There  will  be  a double  bill  this  even- 
ing; “Pagliacci.”  conducted  by  Mr.  Sep- 
pilli  and  sung  by  Zelie  de  Lussan,  Pan- 
doltini, Bensaude,  Del  Sol,  De  ^'ries; 
and  “Cava’leria  Rusticana,”  led  by  Dir. 
Fried,  and  sung  by  Gadski.  Toronta, 
Van  Cauteren,  Pandolfini  and  Beu- 
saude. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  CECILIA  CONCERT. 

The  Cecilia  gave  its  second  concert 
dt  the  season  last  evening  in  Music 
Hall.  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  club 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Frances  Rock, 
pianist.  Mis.s  Alice  Coleman  and  Miss 
Laura  Hawkins  were  the  accompanists. 
The  club  sang  part  songs  by  Gade, 
Grecheninof,  Verdi.  Lasso.  Nevin. 
Elgar.  Saint-Saens.  Lang,  Faning  and 
Cornelius.  Miss  Mary  de  V.  Mitchell 
sang  the  soprano  solo  in  the  Nevin 
number,  and  Mr.  J.  Melville  Horner 
sang  songs  by  Lang,  Norris  and  White, 
and  the  baritone  solo  In  Cornelius’s 
"Salamalelkum.”  Miss  Rock  played  a 
group  of  pieces  by  Schiitt,  an  etude  by- 
Liszt  and  a Schubert-Tausig  number. 

The  part  songs  selected  d6  not  call 
for  special  mention.  Some  of  them  arc 
ancient  in  more  senses  than  one.  Some 
were  interesting  and  always  will  be,  1 
and  others  never  were  and  probably  j 
never  will  be.  It  is  needless  to  par- 
ticularize. The  cliib  san.g  delightfully, 
as  usual.  Exceptions  might  be  taken  ' 
here  and  there  to  the  phasing,  and  thf-  j 
choTus  sang  too  heavily  during  the  solo  | 
passages  of  Nevin’s  piece,  but  the  per-  ; 
fornvi.nce  as  a.  whole  was  most  pleasing.  [ 
Mr.  Horner  sang  his  group  of  songs 
in  a manly  fashion,  and  with  pleasin.g  I 
tone.  Miss  Mitchell  was  unfortunately' 
enveloped  at  times  in  perslsteni 
volumes  from  the  chorus,  but  .she  sang  [ 
understandingly  and  with  taste. 

Miss  Rock  played  the  first  group  of 
pieces  -well.  Her  technic  was  sufficieni. 
her  style  was  earnest  if  not  always 
( oiivinoin,g,  and  she  played  with  a 
degree  of  abandon  that  was  not  alto- 
gether displea.sing.  The  Liszt  and 
Tanslg  number.s  cannot  toe  ju.stly 
praised.  Her  technic  was  for  the  mo-si 
part  blurred  by  a too  frequent  use  of 
the  damper  pedal. 

The  next  concert  -will  be  March  V>. 
Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  l^ausi’’  will 
be  sung  with  orchestra.  Miss  Sara 
Anderson  will  bo  one  of  tlie  soloists, 

MR.  DAMROSCH. 

Mr.  Waller  Damrosch  gave  the  second 
of  his  Wagner  lecture-recitals  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  sub-  ' 
Jeet  was  "Siegfried”  in  anticipation  of  1 
the  performance-  next  week.  Mr.  Dam-  j 
rc'sch  explained  at  length  and  with  ; i 
wealth  of  musical  illustrations  on  t'n  i 
piano  the  use  of  the  various  leil -motive  ! 
or  characteristi'c.  themes,  and  in  an  in-  ! 
teresting  manner  prepared  the  devout  j 
Wagnerites  for  the  .solemn  function,  j 
The  audience  gave  strict  attention  and  ' 
evidently  enjoyed  the  theme  and  tin-  | 
lectu)  er-pianist.  The  next  lecture  will 
toe  Monday  afternoon,  when  the  sub-  1 
ject  will  be  "Die  Gbtterdammer'ung.” 


Th»  boy  I-.urVfsr^T-i  Mi.ply 


inevitable 

result  of  life's  imitativr  inaiinct.  He  Is 
Faet.  oerunleil  as  r'a.'t  usuall;  is.  with  try- 
intt  to  reprodure  Fiction,  anil  what  we  see 
In  him  Is  rep.-ated  on  an  cjitoiulod  scale 
throusrhoir  the  whole  of  life. 


The  huejriar.  after  beinf:  made  the 
target  of  nearl.v  100  revolver  shots  b.v 
fix  polieeinen  and  citizens,  and  having 
sealed  a half-dozen  fifteen  foot  fences, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a tenement  and 
escaped  by  successfully  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a crowd  of  se\eral  hundred 
people,  congregated  In  ScvoiUh  Street." 

N’ot  only  did  he  do  all  this,  but  he 
plnnked  his  man  with  one  shot. 

Tills  teaches  the  necessity  of  inces- 
sant pistol  practice  on  the  part  of  re- 
spectable citizens  In  Xeiv  York  and 
elsewhere.  \Ve  again  recommend  the 
air-gun.  No  family  should  be  without 
one.  Nol.seless.  mysterious,  it  may  be 
fired  by  persons  of  weak  nerves,  arid 
the  surprise  of  the  victim  will  be  a 
Burc  delight  to  the  children. 


Mars  and  .Moicurv 


slgnifi  -s  ihilK  V'lu  caunof , 
choose  a better  time  than  Hu-  present  dav 
and  the  present  hour  to  be  .shai-etl. 


fiffTone  foot  on  earth.  Witness  fhese  j iiartoloa. 


Our  "influence'’  has  b.’cn  •■invited" 
in  behalf  of  a bill  to  license  barbers  in 
Commonwealth.  The  bill. 


I his 


Heard  at  the  opera. 

Stranger:  "tVho’s  conducting?" 
Citizen:  "Walter  Hamrosch. 

Stranger:  "Is  he  good?” 

Fltizen:  "Well— he  ought  to  be. 
i son-in-law  of  James  G.  Blaine.” 


He's 


r.  A.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal  as 
follows: 


AT  THK  OPERA. 

Time,  Monday  evening  last. 

Scone.  First  Balcony,  fourth  row. 

Ten  dollars  Invested  in  seats  to  give 
a younger  brother  and  sister  a musi- 
cal treat. 

But,  ala.s,  three  alleged  ladies  in  I 
front  of  us  persisted  In  standing  dur- 
ing most  of  the  performance,  entirely  j 
obstructing  the  view  of  those  behind,  j 
and  spoiling  for  them  the  long-antici-  > 
rated  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  love  of  mu.sic  and  the-  | 
opera  are  more  elevating  than  the  per-  || 
formances  at  other  theatres,  but  should  I 
sucli  exhibitions  of  the  American  hog  | 
In  public  be  possible  at  any  well-or-  ( 
dered  establishment.  | 

Xot  an  usher  In  our  vicinity  made  j 
the  slightest  effort  to  suppress  this 
example  of  selfish  rudeness. 

Why  can’t  you  establish  a column  of 
comment  on  public  behavior  in  public 
places?  You  would  find  abundant  ma- 
terial. and  you  would  receive  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  thousands. 


K»ud,  will  drive  unclean  shops  out  of 
business.  | 

Our  ''influerice,'’  we  fear.  Is  of  lUtle  i 
■tveight  in  this  matter,  for  we  have 
personally  conducted  our  shaving  op^r-  ’ 
atitns  for  the  last  28  or  29  years  at  ' 
great  personal  inoonvenlencfe  and  at  no  ' 
flight  personal  risk.  We  have  used  the  j 
Irazor  under  all  manner  of  trying  cir- 
cumsUnccs— on  ocean  steamer,  in  rail- 
v-ay  car.  without  a koking-glass,  and 
:n  Ecenes  of  domestic  strife:  and  yet 
■we  still  have  a nose,  v^o  ears,  two  Ups. 
and  a chin — poor  things,  no  doubt,  but 
our  own.  Xor  are  we  obliged  to  have 
our  hair  cut  cnee  a fortnight,  for  car 
hair  Is  like  confidence. 

We  have  read  the  bill  carefully— be- 
ing interested  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  humanity — and  we  are  heartily  in 
lavor  of  clean  shops,  clean  barbers, 
and  clean  tools.  AVe  do  not  think  that 
■'he  rreposed  bill  is  strong  enough. 

The  art  of  life,  you  may  say.  in  this 
the  year  of  our  Bord  1899  is  to  dodge 
inicrcbes,  which  wlsa  men  tell  us  are 


Not  only  of  th.v  hills  I feel  me  part. 

But  each  encounter  of  the  village  street,  i 
Ttie  Pali  players  on  the  campus,  and  toelr  • 
Shouting, 

Tlie  runners  lithe  and  fleet. 

The  noisy  groups  of  Idlers,  and  the  songs, 

'Hie  laughter  and  the  flouting 

Spectacled,  comic,  unrelated  beings, 

■\Viih  book  in  hand, 

AVho  'mid  all  stir  of  life,  all  whirl  of 
rhythms. 

.Ml  strivings,  lovings.  kissings,  dreamlngs. 
seeinge, 

live  apart  In  some  strange  ^and 
Of  aorlsts  and  ohms  and  Jogarlthms— 

All  these  are  mine;  I greet  them  with  a 
shout. 

2LQ 


Baslllo, 
FlorjIIo  . 


Rwa 

I-loudouresiiue 

Vlvlanl 

Philip  Hale. 


i<^  z<?. 


ELLIS  OPERA  COMPANy. 


f By  Philip  Hale. ) 

Last  evening  a.  double  bill  was  pre- 


Thtrefore  cherish  your  own  niiorob'S  bcia  , ...  •roronta 

tenderly,  feed  them  well,  and  be  kind  1;'"^'®  A an  Cauteren 

to  them,  that  they  may  reward  your  rin^'.’.'!. ’^j^nsaudo 

generosity  In  the  hour  of  danger  and  There  have  been  more  .‘.piritcl  p.r- 


in  your  defence.  Inas-  formances  of"  Mls^4g;ri'y  frm\VikV\voVk 
-mch  as  uncleanliness  in  brush,  comb,  in  this,  city  .uud  there  have  also  been 


shaving 


,b„  V “P  I-'tle'd,  "ho  led  here,  I be- 

. 1^0-  i longing  to  lievo  for  Uie  first  time,  made  many 

etant  vi"^  lanc^  '“f-  ® ami  at  limes  wreught  himself 

Bnr  cmln"i?ou  anti-sep  ics.  to  a high  pitch  of  c.xcitemcnt.  but 

enonirh  tti  f u ’’’  •i’®  m'-'hosl ra  played  about  as  it  pleased 

nough  that  the  barber  should  be  able  and  the  wood-wind  was  frequently  un- 
to rend  and  write  the  English  language.;  tuneful.  Ga.iskl  wa.s  mor^  successful 


He  is  a notorious  conversationalist,  bui’ than  1 dared  to  hope  before  the  per- 
ales  ms  conversation  Is  generally  con-  forrn-jne-  tut  her  blood  is  German  not 
^c^.tional  or  It  is  distractlngly  desul-;  French  or  Italian,  and  th.-refore  wc 


TVhy  should  anyone  be  surprised  at 
the  burial  of  a monkey  in  Sharon  with 
the  honors  of  a coffin  lined  with  satin 
end  covered  with  blue  velvet  and 
"floral  'rlbutes”?  There  are  parade 
funerals  of  men  that  are  rot  less  ridic- 
ulous. A society  has  Just  been  fotinded 
In  Paris  for  the  creation  of  a cemetery 
for  dogs,  parrots,  marmosets,  canaries, 
cat",  etc.  The  erection  of  "simple 
gravestones  or  elaborate  ironumcins” 
vill  be  allow*  d.  This  will  be  w’cleome 
news  to  .American  prohibitionists  visit- 
ing Paris  for  20,000  carcasses  are  fished 
oc.t  of  the  Seine  every  year,  and  the 
majority  of  them  arc  those  of  dogs. 


lor.v,  or  It  Is  flagrantly  commercial  as 
" hen  he  chatters  of  washes,  lotions, 
rem.edies  made  by  him. 

We  recommend  earnestly  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  schools  for  barbers  only. 
The  first  text-book  should  be  "Pogonol- 
OPW-:  or.  the  Philoscphic  History  of  the 
Beard.”  Thus  if  a native  of  Sunny 
Sicilv  Is  slathering  you  with  soap,  he 
should  be  aide  to  tell  you  with  pride 
that  the  first  barbers  In  Italy  were 
brought  from  Sicily  by  P.  Ticinius,  and 
•tex-n  be  should  add  in  a modest  paren- 
thesis that  Scipio  Africanus  was  the 
fiist  Roman  who  shaved  himself  daily. 
Or  when  he  applies  the  razor,  h»  mig.it 
ir. struct  you  by  saying,'  “Although  there 


■was  once  a law  at  Rhodes,  sir,  pro-  

b blting  every  one  from  shaving.  eveiT-  song  of  its  vulgarfiy  and  in  the 

' -ttrewell  he  was  palhetic  without  ox- 


body  was  nevertheless  shaved;  and. 


had  the  spectacle  of  a .vning  w'om.an 
in  a .state  of  considerable  ^ i.‘tress  who 
sang  for  the  most  part  well.  I fear  that 
this  bantuzza  the  day  after  Turiddu's 
Itineral  knitted  stockings  and  joked 
with  the  neighbors..  No.  this  opera 
m st  oe  one  shriek  of  passion.  For 
t'oason  the  Easter  Hymn  is  in  the 
waj.  .and  then  it  unortunately  recalls 
Gounod  in  his  weakest  mood.  The  in- 1 
termezzo  serves  Its  purpose,  for  it  gives  I 
the  one  touch  of  needed  contrast.  Hot 
blood,  hot  blood,  is  what  is  needed  in 
this  little  tragedy,  men  and  brethren, 
ana  a respectable  perform-ance  is  here 
almost  as  bad  as  a wretched  one.  Miss 
loronta  fthould  take  lessons  in  coquetrv. 
Paiidolfini  and  Bc*nsaiide  were  more 
like  th*2  leal  thing.  The  Idrni^^^r  was 
more  sue  .-essfui  in  the  drinking  song 
and  the  farewell  to  his  mother  than  In 
the  first  scenes.  He  stripped  the  drink- 


iherefore  no  me  was  denounced.  “so:|  HSSno™^  o?the ‘diath  ®of®“Tt  ® 

*C0,  at  BVZanllllm  tllOPO  Tl’ne  a lh#»  ri*i  cr  V»  t An  n • n V.-  ...  


ico.  at  Byzantium  there  was  a lav/l  the  fri.ghtene^"  wornen^rushln^^about! 


against  razors;  but  every  barber  used-*}b;^  ^^®  ^^.11  of  Santuzzri  in  a dead 


But  why  disturb  the  mummy  of  an 
old  Peruvian  In  Pachaenlac  and  drag  It 
from  Its  resting  place  in  Ithaca?  It.s 
agi  — It  Is  believed  to  be  700  years  old — 
should  have  protected  It.  Will  it  be 
borne  In  processions  of  students  rejoic- 
ing c-ver  the  defeat  of  a rival  college? 

The  solemn  werds  of  Sir  Thoma.s  j 
Browne  n ay  be  applied  to  Pent  as  well  j 
us  to  the  Nile  watered  lard:  "Egyptian  j 
Ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied,  con-  I 
1 riving  their  bodies  In  sweet  bonslsten- 
< les,  to  attend  the  return  of  their  souls. 
Blit  all  was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind, 
end  foll.v.  The  Egyptian  mummies, 
whicii  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth.” 


•thf  m 

The  study  of  the  art  of  genteel  and 
''aried  conversation  should  be  aceom 


,aint— th.  te  were  managed  admirably. 
The  opera,  brutal  as  it  is  at  times  in 
d|  orchestration,  crude  as  it  occasionally 
is  in  certain  other  respects,  is  still  a 


panted  by  studies  In  drawing,  paint-'  'drilling  work,  full  of  life  and  blocvl 
■“  - ' hnd  passion.  No  wonder  that  U swept 

everything  before  it  when  It  was  in  its 


Ing.  ecstumes,  and  the  highest  aes- 
thctics.  Th©  barber  should  be  abl©  to  first  yeir. 

■If  11  at  a glance  whether  a d.^aler  in  ‘ *.• 

. bulls  end  embalmed  beef  should  wear  Then  came  Beoneavallo’s  "Pag- 
Irn  A.'syriar.  beard;  whMher  a Seppilll  led,  and  the  or- 


'should  wooT-  ^ patriot  chestra  was  In  somewhat  better'form 

1 . ^ or  an  imperial;  though  not  up  to  the  standard  showm 


S.  H.  V.',  writes:  “If  the  state  of  your 
“ .dicqiier  did  not  warrant  attendanoe 
at  the  oper.a  this  week,  perhaps  Instead 
you  went  to  see  ‘East  Lynne.’  If  you 
,(lid  go  you  heard  the  threadbare  story 
'of  the  wife  who  deserts  her  "husband 
In  the  first  act.  and  comes  back  mel- 
ancholy and  consumptive  in  tne  last 
Hct  to  die  to  slow  music.  As  you  ob- 
srrvetl  this  time-worn  plot,  did  It  oc- 
riir  to  you  to  wond.  r why  some  pro- 
|presslve  playwright  does  not  write  a 
really  original  and  up-to-date  varia- 
tion on  this  theme?  Of  course  the  wife 
must  desert  her  b.usband  l.n  the  first 
act,  but  why  sho’Jid  she  not,  for  once, 
jcome  back  In  the  last  act  well  and 
'happy,  having  been  patronized  b.v  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  taken  up  by  the 
New  York  four  hundred?  Such  a play 
inight  net  ‘win  encomiums  from  press 
lanJ  elergy,’  but  It  would  be  original  and 
iruA-r  to  life  than  the  old  klml." 


ni.d  If  a flute  player  should  Insist  on  in  “La  BohOme. 
a ck,an  shave,  the  barber  should  be  .-The  caste  was: 

able,  to  reply  instantly.  "A'ou  think  so''  Chelia 

But  the  celebrated  virtuoso  T'motheus  ToSio  

spcrlfd  a full  beard.”  And  to  a priest,  beppe  uei  soi 

bo  should  whisper  pfl.ssag’cs  from  Ter-  De  Vries 

tirUJan.  “Turn  coma  bfr  vis  et  ba**ba  r>ro-  took  Miss  de  Lussan's 

""'I  M "I" 

Ith  .a  si^gh  the  tragedy  that  befell  the  I believe  that  she  sang  here  in  "Andrea 
monks  of  Ascoll.  Chenier"  under  the  gallant  Col.  Maple- 

There  should  also  be  a cl.au»-»  In  this  ^ ^ shall 


bill  prohibiting  barkers  from  using  pTu;.  nrgh/’®shrwis  ®i  ' 

chewing  tobacco  and  other  violent  per- i factory  Nedda.  who’ts^a  fa^mfiltfr  charl  i 
fumes  while  they  are  engaged  activeiy' acter.  a vain,  silly,  reckless  wanton 


In  iheir  calllns 


without  marked  Intelligence  and  with-  i 
out  any  charm  save  that  which  Is  pure-  ; 


■\'erj-  fashionable  people  obiect  to  the  Pi'ysleal.  Carmen  is  a creature  of, 

v.„.r,.n  „„„  av'-Krisi'.- “s 

uark  when  they  enter  deliberately  acted  discreetly,  and  therefore  pleaslng- 

Pi®-  ly  and  effectively.  Bensaude  sang  the 

prologue  with  genuine  dramatic  feeling 

Mr.  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  T'ni-  ?_  _ found  In  It  something  besides 


ver.sity  suggests  the  adoption  of  the  Harlequin's  solo 

word  "autodrome."  Instead  nf..,.!  w^ 


'autodrome."  Instead  of  "the 
monstrous  word  ‘automobile.’  or  the 
still  more  abominable  ’auto-truck.’  ” 
-iff-  Thomas  claims  that  "autodrome” 
Is  a Greek  word  of  ’’faultless  pedigree.” 


1 ^ 


A verdict  against  Nat  Goodwin  for 
-■illeged  infringement  on  ’’Con-gress.” 
and  the  grotesque  claim  of  a Chicago 
[lawyer  concerning  "Cj-rano  de  Berge- 
rac” remind  us  of  the  Mongolian  prov- 
erb. " Tis  a wise  author  that  knows 
his  ow.u  play.” 


Yeu  w in.  doubt,  be  Rla<l  P-arn.  sir,  j 
.h.vt  this  Friday  Is  the  cisbteenth  day  ot  the  | 
•noon  of  Safer,  in  the  .>.ix  hundred  and  Mfty.  ; 
■ Mrd  I'ear  sine--  tlie  retreat  of  our  preat  * 
! lophet  from  M- . a to  Medina,  and  in  th-  1 
r ear  seven  tlu»usand  three  hun<lr,‘<l  and  twen-  | 
I-.  of  the  --u  di  of  the  great  Iskander  with  ' 
the  twr-  and  that  the  eonjunetion  of 


but  I cannot  praise  the  Silvio,  t'n- 
fortunately  for  Pandolflnl,  there  was 
the  constant  thought  of  de  Lucia  as 
the  crazed  Canlo.  Comparison  Is  not 
criticism,  and  I do  not  propose  to  in- 
dulge In  any  Plutarchlan  feat.  Canlo 
is  a part  that  calls  for  a man 
of  fiery  temperament  and  great  tragic 
power.  Mr.  Pandolflnl  did  his  best  and 
tui  w,as  moderately  effective  In 
the  great  scene  at  the,  end  of  the  flr.st 
act.  and  in  the  finale  of  the  second 
act:  but  Canto  is  a supremelv  tragic 
figure,  and  Mr.  Pandolfinl  has  his 
limitations.  The  orchestra  in  the  de-: 
llghtful  dance  music  of  the  second  act 


Dartmouth  Is  fortunate  in  her  poet.  ' marked  distinction. 

Mr.  Richard  HtJvey  in  his  last  volume. 

'published  in  Boston,  devotes  nearly  a 
dozen  poems  to  the  praise  of  his  Aima 
Mater.  Nor  are  these  merely  perfunc- 
tory. They  have  the  true  iljig  of  af- 

f-ction.  Mr.  Hovey  in  his  ffchts  of  

f.ancy  and  imagination  still  Jeeps  at  ' FlS^o 


sang  ri  I 
"Parsifal”  witfl 


"Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “Pag- 
liacci”  in  a Double  Bill— Two 
Striking  Examples  of  the  Hj’po- 
Modern  School. 


he  " ’®  ®“P‘  O"  "’ienTfl  by  the  Ellis  Grand  Oper.a  Com- 
bi ekt  on  d Pany.  The  first  opera  was  •‘Cavelleria , 

mierohes^i.b  rice-puddlng.  The  Rusticana”  with  Mr.  Frlea  us  con- 

mierobes  within  are  constantly  at  war  doctor.  The  cast  was: 


The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be  Ros- 
wui^o  Seville."  Mr.  Senpllll 

win  conduct.  The  cast  will  be  as  fol- 

lowij: 


Rosina 

Bertha 


Melba 

- Van  Cauteren 

Bonnard 

Bensaude 


V'ilh  microbes  that  propose  Invasion.  Sartuzza  ! .’ GadskI 


There  will  be  many  features  of  inter-  ■ 
est  In  the  performance  of  the  Ellis  ! 
Opera  Company  thls"Veek.  i 

MkrieBrema  will  sing  Briinnhllde  here  I 
Monday.  She  made  her  d6but  In  Boston  I 
In  189!)  (April  1)  as  Brangiine  to  Rosa  ! 
, Sucher’s  Isolde.  April  2 she  appeared 
as  Ortrud;  April  3 as  Briinnhllde  (Gad- 
ski,  Alvary,  Fischer.  Behrens  were  li 
the  cast,  and  of  these  Alvary  and  Beh 
rens  are  dead);  and  she 
concert-excerpts  from 
Rothmilhl  and  Plunket  Greene  April  1'. 
She  was  then  with  Mr.  Damrosch.  In 
1896— Feb.  28— she  sang  under  the  man- 
agement of  Abbey.  Sohoeffel  & Grau, 
Ortrud,  Nordica  and  the  de  Reszkes 
were  in  the  cast.  She  has  also  given 
song  recitals  here.  Gadski’s  Sleglinde 
Is  well  known  here — and  favorably,  for 
It  Is  a lyric  part. 

Puccini’s  ’ La  Boh^me”  will  be  re- 
peated Tuesday  with  the  same  excellent 
cast,  and  no  one  that  pretends  to  have 
the  slightest  interest  in  music  should 
fail  to  hear  It.  Rarely  is  any  opera  so 
admirably  given.  Melba’s  impersona- 
tion of  Miml  is  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  -all  the  others  are  excellent 
In  their  respective  ways.  The  music  it- 
self is  most  Interes Ling— but  to  dilate 
now  upon  Puccini’s  work  would  be  an 
Impertinence  after  the  enthusiastic 
scenes  attending  the  first  performance 
here. 

Wednesday  evening  "Siegfried."  with 
Gadskl,  Toronta  (as  the  Forest  Bird),  | 
Kraus,  Kissling  (Miml),  Stehmann, 
Btury,  Rains. 

Thursday  night  Melba  will  sing  In 
"Rigoletto,"  and  she  will  add  the  mad 
scene  from  "Lucia-"  It  was  as  Gilda 
In  "Rigoletto”  'that  Melba  made  her 
dfbut— at  Brussels  during  the  season 
of  ’87-’88  Isnardon,  in  his  valuable 
book  "Le  Theatre  de  la  Monnale,”  said 
of  her  that  year:  "Of  American  origin,, 
she  spoke  at  first  French  with  difficulty,' 
and  for  some  months  sang  in  Italian.’ 
She  sang  the  part  here  March  2,  389f 
with  Scalchi,  Russitano  and  Ancona. 

"The  Flying  Dutchman,"  Friday  even- 
ing, will  give  Gadskl  an  opportunity  <" 
appearing  to  her  best  advantage.  Stur 
will  be  the  Dutchman,  and  .Kraus  wIq 
be  the  unfortunate  lover,  Erik. 

At  the  Saturday  matinfie,  Gounod' 
"Faust”  will  be  the  opera,  with  Melbt 
Olitzka,  Bonnard,  Bensaude,  ani 
Boudouresque. 


Em 


Do  you  remember  Cremonini?  He  hs 
been  slngfing  at  Cairo. 

Verdi  Is  spending  the  winter  at  Mila  , 
with  Boito’s  daughter  and  niece.  ' 
Tamagno’s  daughter  is  about  to  marrj 
and  he  gives  her  a dot  of  $2u0,000.  ' 

Siegfried  Wagner’s  comic  opera,  "Deri 
B3.renbauter,”  was  produced  at  Munich ; 
Jan.  22.  "The  enthusiasm  was  pro  ' 
nounced  but  not  extravagant.”  "Barer 
hriuter,”  by  the  way,  means  either  slu, 
gard  or  coward. 

Miss  Illyna,  a pupil  of  Marchesl,  maael 
a most  successful  d€but  as  Orpheus  at  I 
the  Monnale,  Brussels,  Jan.  3.  She  iij 
a Russian. 

Delna  has  sung  Delilah  in  Salnt- 
Baens's  opera  at  the  Paris  Opdra.  and 
will  next  appear  in  "La  Favorila”;  but 
they  say  that  she  wishes  to  return  to 
the  Opfira-Comique. 

Fire  in  the  apartment  of  Gustave 
Charpentler  destroyed  hglf  of  the  manu- 
script score  of  the  first  act  of  his 
"Louise”  and  a part  of  the  third  act, 
a year  of  his  Memoirs,  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, pipes. 

Albert  Soubles  bas  written  a history 
of  music  In  Bohemia.  It  is  published 
by  Flammarion.  Paris. 

Carlotti  Carozzi-Zucchl.  who  sang  In 
America  in  1865-66,  died  lately  in  Rome 
at  the  age  of  67.  She  appeared  in  "For- 
za  del  Destino,”  ’’Ernani,”  ’’L’Afri- 
caine,”  "II  Poliuto,”  "Lucretia  Borgia,” 
”11  Trovatore,”  etc. 

Siloti  gave  up  his  visit  to'  the  United 
States  this  year  on  account  of  a death 
In  his  family.  He  will  conduct  Tschai- 
Vowsky’s  Sixth  Symphony  and  play 
Tsehaikewsky’s  first  plana  concerto  at 
a memorial  concert  In  honor  of  the 
composer  at  St.  Petersb’jrg  In  March. 

Adolf  AVilhelmj,  son  of  the  famous 
violinist,  will  be  the  head  teacher  of 
the  violin  at  the  Dublin  Academy. 

New  operas;  ”Der  Schelm  von  Ber- 
gen,” comic  opera  in  one  act,  by  Ed- 
uard Behra,  Dresden,  Jan.  1.  ‘'The 
Composer  Is  eclectic,  but  shows  tool 
great  partiality  for  Wagner,  for  his  j 
Bubjeet  should  be  more  simply  handled.”  [ 
"Wir  Siegen,”  comic  opera  in  one  act.  j 
by  Paul  Geisler,  Berlin,  Jan.  8-and  not  ’ 
Buccessful.  “Adam  und  Eva,"  operetta  j 
by  Carl  Weinberger,  Vienna,  Jan.  5—  ' 
performed  with  great  success.  ”Eva,”-| 
prize  three-act  opera  by  Joseph  Foer- 1 
Bter,  Prague,  Jan.  1.  j 

"Old  Goldschmidt,"  for  60  years  band-  I 
master  of  the  Llegnltz  King’s  Grena- 
diers. resigned  his  position  Dec.  31.  His 
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_«fl€cessor  I/aiigo”  had  also 

lerved  50  yeats.'  so  the  Grenadiers  have 
tad  only  two /conductors  during  a cen- 

ury. 

CONCHRTS  AND  LECl'UKES. 

llONDAT— Kneiscl  Quartet,  Association  Hall; 
^ Haydn,  quartet  In  O minor;  Schubert’s 


j trio  in  B major  (Mr.  Ernst  Perabo, 
p?t);  Tschaikowsky,  quartet  in  E flat 

. Waiter  Damrosch:  Lecture-recital, 
lert  Hall,  3 P.  M.,  “Die  Goetterdaem- 
unp.” 

Xv>AY— Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  organist, 
I give  a recital  at  the  Shawmut 
ircli,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brookline 

wNESDAV — Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici,  plan- 
t.  Steinert  Hall,  at  three  P.  M. : Men- 
dsschn,  variations  scrieuses;  Chopin, 
octurne.  op.  62  No.  2,  two  etudes.  Ber- 
ei:se,  valse  op.  34  No.  1 ; Schubert-Liszt, 
*Gretch€n  and  Spinnrade;’’  Blzet-G.  Buo- 
ramici.  “Chanson  d’Avril;’’  Liszt,  Vene- 
zia e Napoli.  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  9. 
’.URSDAY— Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  Steinert 
Hall,  3 P.  M.;  lecture  recital  on  “Tris- 
tan und  Isolde.” 

RIDAY— Public  Symphony  Ohchestral  Re- 
hearsal. Music  Hall.  2.30  P.  M.  Dvorak’s 
Overture.  “Carueval;"  Bruch’s  Scottish 
Fantasy  for  violin  (Mr.  Adamowski); 
Saint-Sapns’s  ‘Phaeton.”  Berlioz,  Sym- 
phony, “Harold  in  Italy.” 

VlimDAY— Symphony  concert.  Music  Hall, 
8 PM.  Program  as  at  rehearsal. 


Mr.  AuRiisto  Rotcli  will  conduct  the 
iorus  .<:nd  orchestra  in  a sacred  con- 
>rt  to  he  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hurch  fund  of  St.  James  at  the  Boston  : 
'heatre  Sunday  night.  Feb.  12.  The 
rog'ram  will  include  Che;'uhini’s  Coro- 
lation  Mass,  Part  I.  of  Rossini's  “Moses 
n E.gypt”  and  the  Alleluja  from  Beet- 
.oven’s  “Mount  of  Olives.”  There  will 
>e  a chorus  cf  20')  and  an  orchestra  of 
.0. 

Emil  Sauer  wil!  give  a piano  recital 
1 Music  Hall  Tuesday  afternO'on,  Feb. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  ihe 
rth  Music  Students’  chamber  concert 
Associaticn  Hall  Tuesday  evening, 
eb.  7,  at  8.  The  sixth  concert  will  be 
ven  Feb.  28  by  Miss  Adele  Aus  der 
be. 

Leopold  Godowsky,  pianist,  will  give 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  af- 
;rnoon,  Feb.  21. 

Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Heyman,  pian- 
st,  will  give  a recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb.  8.  She  will 
lay  pieces  by  Brahms,  Rubinstein, 
chumann,  Wehle,  Chopin,  Rachmanl- 
off,  Grieg,  and  Uszt. 

The  fifth  chamber  concert  of  the  Har- 
ard  University  series  will  be  given 
t Sanders  Theatre,  Tuesday,  at  7.45 
. M.  Mr.  Stasny,  pianist,  will  assist, 
schaikowsky’s  E flat  minor  quartet, 
eethoven's  piano  trio,  op.  70,  Schu- 
lann's  quartet  in  F major,  op.  41,  No.  2. 
Among  songs,  to  be  sung  at  Melrose 
hursday  evening  by  Mr.  Edward  Brig- 
im  are  Loewe’s  “Phosphorescence," 
hopin’s  "Polish  Dirge”  and  Rubin- 
ein's  “Mariner.” 

The  next  free  concert  of  chamber 
usic  by  the  Municipal  String  Quartet 
,id  assisting  musicians  will  be  in  the' 
ission  School  Hall,  Roxbury,  Tuesday 
ening.  Miss  Gertrude  Urling,  so- 
anu,  will  sing  “Love's  Nocturne,”  by 
il'.ie,  and  “Dear  Heart,”  by  Mattel. 
The, Banda  Rossa,  under  Eugenio  Sor- 
ntino,  will  give  a series  of  concerts 
Music  Hall,  beginning  Feb.  12. 


I quote  from  the  Daily  Messenger, 
aiis: 

The  novelty  at  the  Lamoureux  concert 
was  "Da  Chaine  d’ Amour,”  with  a 
somewhat  pretentious  sub-fitle  of  “Suite 
d’ Aquarelles;’’  the  poem  by  Gabriel 
Montoya,  music  by  Jules  Bouval.  The 
subject  is  a very  ambitious  one,  treat- 
ing of  love  from  the  earliest  ages,  in- 
troducing Cleopatra,  H^loise,  Laval- 
U6re,  Manon  Lescaut,  and  Mimi  Pinson 
.among  the  wombn  who  have  become 
celebrated  through  their  amours.  For 
uch  a tremendous  theme  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  musical  handling 
sliould  not  have  been  broader!  There 
s much  that  is  pleasing  in  the  com- 
position. but  the  general  effect  is  not 
in  keeping  with  such  a vast  idea.  Cos- 
sira  did  his  utmost  to  make  the  work 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  confreres  here  who  hear! 
of  the  great  success  of  “Don  Giovanni” 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York,  with  Maurel,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Nor-: 
dica  and  Marcelle  Sembrich  in  the  four 
principal  roles,  added  up  the  respective' 
a.ges  of  those  artists.  According  to  him, 
Don  Juan,  Donna  Anna,  Elvira  and 
Zerlina  scored  together  187  years! 

Charles  Lecocq  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing toucjies  to  ”Le  Cygne,”  a one-act 
ballet-pantomime,  by  Catulle  Mendos, 
to  be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  The  chief  role,  that  of  Pierrot, 
will  be  created  by  Peppa  Invernizzi, 
while  Miss  LitUni  will  play  the  part  of 
the  Faune. 


ifln.:2ers5m  the  keyboard,  'Wv..!d  appe^flj 
io  be  j^ified,  Don  Lorenzo  is  a na'^ 
'tlve  of -Metle  Lomellina,  His  most  fa- j 
mous  son  is  the  director  of  the  cele- 
brated choir  in  St.  Mark’s  Basilica,^ 
Venice.  , 

The  scheme  of  building  a lyric  theatre 
In  the  I’lace  Vendome,  which  Jean  de 
Reszke  Is  credited  with,  has  difficulties 
in  its  path.  To  begin  with,  the  ground 

belongs  to  the  Government,  and  al- 
though the  general  staff  leave  the 
building,  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  law,  that  the  site 
shall  be  put  up  to  public  auction.  This 
would  mean  that  De  Reszke,  who  is 
said  to  have  found  all  his  money  for  it 
in  Paris  and  not  In  America,  would 
have  his  hand  forced,  and  find  himself 
competin.g  with  wealthy  hotel  syndi- 
cates, cn!y  too  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
the  land.  As  music  In  Paris  today  can 
barely  make  ends  ^eet  with  a State 
grant  thrown  in,  the  whole  idea  seems 
a risky  one. The  Referee. 

The  new  high  keyboard  for  the  piano- 
forte invented  by  Mr.  TIenschel  and 
patented  by  Messrs.  Broadwood  will 
enable  singers  to  stand  when  singing 
and  accompanying  themselves,  and 
give  freedom  to  the  vocal  org.ans.  'The 
high  keyboard  can  be  SppHed  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  any  instrument 
without  affecting  the  ordinary  key- 
board, and  it  can  be  detached  just 
as  quickly. 

A correspondent  of  the  Musical  Cou- 
rier writes:  "Perosi  says  it  is  his  ambi- 
tion to  write  12  oratorios,  and  that  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
work  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
With  his  precocity,  which  is  phenome- 
j nal,  his  great  working  ability  and  his 
wonderful  activity,  they  would  seem 
1 reasonably  within  the  believable  of  hu- 
! man  possibilities.  Ditficult  as  it  was, 
t by  the  way,  to  ascertain  (never  mind 
' how,  or  through  whom)  the  sum  pa  d 
by  Ricordi  for  Perosi’s  'Risurrezione  li 
‘Lazzaro,’  I know  that  the  amount  real- 
ized by  the  composer  for  this  third 
oratorio  was  half  as  much  again  as  he 
had  received  for  his  second;  and  more 
than  twice  the  figure  paid  him  for  the 
first  oratorio.  My  authority  for  stat- 
ing the  sum  paid  to  have  been  12,000 
lire  is  reliable  beyond  all  question.” 
Perosi  has  already  written  three  orato- 
rios—or  are  there  four?  He  has  the 
fertility  of  the  rabbit. 

» * » 

A recent  writer  has  lucidly  said  of 
Brahms:  “It  was  his  tragedy  that  he 

had  no  original  emotion,  no  rich  inner 
life,  but  lived  through  the  days  on  the 
merely  prosaic  plane;  and  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that  this  was  his  tragedy.” 
This  song  is  expressive  of  that  particu- 
lar mood.  After  all,  to  express  the 
str.se  of  your  own  inadequacy  in  a 
complete  manner— and  in  technique  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  more  than  three 
or  four  rivals  to  Brahms— is  to  have 
done  one  thing  greatly.  That  might 
have  been  a paradox  once;  but  Brahms 
has  given  it  proof.  In  literature,  to 
noke  the  comparison  more  familiar,  it 
is  possible  to  find  a man  with  superb 
g^fts  of  expression,  and  with  nothing 
important  to  say  for  himself.  Steven- 
son was  certainly  not  such  a man;  but 
sometimes  he  shows  you  where  such  a 
m.an  might  hide.  The  hook  of  brief  es- 
says in  which  this  inadequacy  might  be 
poignantly  expressed  by  the  man  liim- 
self.  powerful  in  word  and  impotent  in 
thought,  would  be  the  literary  counter- 
part of  the  musical  work  in  which 
Brahms  articulates  his  realization  of 
himself. Pail  Mall  Gazette. 


“Rosario  Soler,  the  opera  bouffe  queen 
of  Mexico  City,  refused  to  appear  in  a 
distatsteful  part.  She  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room,  and  when  the  manager 
informed  her  that  the  public  was  clam- 
oring for  her  she  made  a remark  sim- 
ilar to  that  attributed  to  the  late  'W. 
H.  Vanderbilt.  The  story  found  its  way 
:nto  print,  and  when  Mrs.  Soler  ap-  I 
peared  again  she  was  soundly  hissed, 
whereupon  she  fainted.  Mexicans 
know  a thing  or  two.  In  New  York 
Mme.  Scalchl  stated  at  rehearsal  one 
day  that  she  would  not  learn  the  part 
of  Siehel  in  French,  because  the  New 
York  public  was  too  ignorant  to  know 
in  what  language  she  was  singing. 
That  story  was  published,  and  the  good 
public  went  on  applauding  Mme.  Scal- 
chi’s  vicious  singing  just  the  same.” 

* * • 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  speaks  as  fol- 


of  masf : .-,s  ai^piusic  Ib^  wriU's 

wiililB  the  cpnfiqes  .(^  a sceui:  d dr  iw 
Ing-room.  The  love-duet,  as  it  Is  sup- 
po:ie.d  to  be,  between  Diana  and  Endym- 
lon,  IS  sung  upon  no  mountain,  by  the 
light  of  no  moon;  it  is  a most  graceful 
interchange  of  compliments  passed  be- 
tween a lady  reclining  upon  Louis 
Quartorze  lounge,  and  a most  precious 
young  dude  leaning  over  it.  Wa  do 
not'  dislike  work  of  this  kind.  It  ail 
comes  into  the  w'orld  of  life,  be  it 
natural  or  ariificial.  But  it  is  right 
to  put  it  exactly  in  its  proper  place. 
The  last  section  strikes  us  as  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  Absurdly  enough, 
it  represents  the  entry  of  Diana  and 
Endymion  into  the  ‘realms  of  Olympia.’ 
But  there  is  a movement,  a spirit  in 
the  thing  which,  though  excellently  me- 
lodious, h.as  a grandiose  sort  of  obse- 
quiousness which  Is  quite  engrossing. 
Thus,  you  feel,  should  music  be  com- 
posed which  mi,ght  accompany  the  Grand 
Monarque  and  Louise  de  la  Valli6re 
through  the  woods  of  Versailles.'  It  was 
' most  pleasant  to  hear.  It  was  pretty, 
in  a word;  but — was  it  art?” 

j The  music  critic  of  the  Commercial 
[ Advertiser  (N.  Y.)  discourses  ctmeern- 
j ing  a famous  symphony; 

I There  are  few  musical  works  that 
.have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  "tine 
writing”  and  fanciful  and  tine-spun 
■theorizing  as  Tschaikowsky’s  B Minor 
Symphony,  commonly  known  as  the 

Pathetic.  No  writer  on  musical  sub- 
jects can  be  said  to  have  won  his  ipurs 
until  he  has  formulated  his  idea  of  the 
composer’s  intent,  as  found  in  me  work, 
and  as  a result  a whole  literature,  more 
or  less  fantastic,  has  grown  up  in  the 
last  few  years,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  interesting  and  profitable  in  showing 
the  subjective  effect  of  this  most  won- 
derful mood  picture  on  men  who  are 
trained  to  listen  to  music  and  the  emo- 
tional side  of  whose  nature,  so  far 
as  the  reception  of  music  is  concerned, 
is  or  ought  to  be,  more  finely  devel- 
oped than  that  of  the  casual  listener. 
One  finds  in  it  the  unutterable  longing 
for  a youth  which  is  gone;  another 
would  see  in  it  a woridless,  despairing 
grief  for  some  dear  one  who  has  died, 
a grief  such  as  Shelley  found  words  for 
in  his  “Adonais;”  still  another  sees  in 
it  the  “impotent  senile  remembrance  of 
calf-love,’’  “sheer  billingsgate”  and 
“blear-eyed  paresis.”  Others  are  con- 
tent to  accept  it  as  the  final  and  al- 
most incomprehensible  utterance  of  a 
strange  and  incomprehensible  genius, 
which  foreshadows  the  death  that  was 
to  follow  so  soon  after  its  composition. 
To  one  listener,  at  least,  it  seems  al- 
ways to  spell  the  word  "hasheesh,”  and 
all  that  implies;  the  gradual  and  grow- 
ing intoxication  from  the  drug,  from 
the  first  gently  soothing  and  saddening 
effect,  through  the  half-hearted  gayety 
of  the  second  stagb,  the  wild  exultation 
of  the  third,  ending  with  the  utter  de- 
spair, hopelessness  and  terror  ot  that 
moment  just  before  nature  and  will- 
power begin  to  assert  themselves. 

• • * 

.\  ve”v  Intere.sting  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  grand  opera  between  New  York 
and  London  has  recently  bren  furnished 
to  a London  paper  by  Mr.  Maurice  Grau. 
From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  for- 
mer city  10  representations  cost  £130,000. 
The  receipts  are  expected  this  year  to 
exceed  £200.000,  and  may  perhap.s  reach 
£240,00)  or  £250,000.  The  actual  cost  of 
production  in  London  is  only  about 
half  what  it  Is  In  New  York,  where 
also  the  returns  are  double  what  they 
are  in  London,  the  capacity  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  being  about  twice 
as  great  as  Covent  Garden.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  chief  singers  receive 
only  half  the  sums  they  get  in  Now 
York,  while  the  supernumeraries’  pay  is 
also  by  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  less.  More 
disproportionate  still  is  a comparison 
between  the  largest  amounts  of  money 
held  at  one  lime  by  Covent  Garden, 
£800,  with  that  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  I2&32.  These  figures  give 
one  of  the  reasons  why  singers  get  larg- 
er salaries  here  than  they  do  abroad. 


opem?'®bu^°\hP’opirl^^^  Wormser’s  Symphonic 


scored  a victery  in'. securing  “Tristan 
and  Isolde,’’  which  her  rival  was  anx- 
ious to  produce. 

The  Rev.  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  who 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Per- 
petual Director  of  the  College  of  Chap- 
lain Cantors  and  Pontifical  Cantors, 
and  made  a Knight  of  the  Order  ot 


scene,  “Diarfa  and  Endymion":  “His 

new  composition  has  elegance,  charm 
aaid  infinite  prettiness.  It  never  be- 
comes really  serious,  it  never  takes  up- 
on itself  a ripe  air  of  responsibility:  but 
it  is  the  charming  work  of  a moment. 
This  is  a writer  who,  like  M.  Faur6, 


can  never  be  accused  of  dullnss,  of  the 
Saint  Sylvester,  is  himself  a celebrated  I heavy  Academic  quality,  or  of  the  de- 

niusician  and  is  the  lather  of  six  other  , liberate  and  fourth-hand  imitation  of 

celebrated  musicians.  Thus  it  is.  that  i Brahms  which  is  so  common  among  ^ 

the  old  Perosi  proverb,  that  the  ohil-  ‘ the  solemn  musicians  of  our  time.  Yet  rolVs.  Her  success  was,  as  in  former 

dren  of  the  family  are  born  with  their  | he  has  not  the  wonderful  open-air  effect  ,jays.  enormous.  In  Paris  she  appeared 

I in  concerts,  where  she  was  admired,  and 


The  death  of  Elena  S.anz  in  the  South 
of  Prance,  where  she  had  gone  iy 
search  of  health,  brings  back  many 
memories,  for  our  pathways  had 
crossed,  and  for  a time  they  ran  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  She  was  an  interest- 
ing, though  eccentric  woman,  and  a re- 
markable artist.  Gifted  with  a wonder- 
ful contralto  voice  of  excellent  compass 
and  po.7er,  combined  with  sweetness, 
possessing  an  artistic  temperament,  she 
was  able  to  sway  her  audience  at  will. 
Whether  it  was  the  tenderness  of  D6o- 
nore,  the  pa.ssion  of  Carmen,  the 
hatred  of  DalUa,  she  would  raise 
them  to  wild  enthusiasm.  She  never 
thought  of  herself  during  the  per- 
formance. For  the  time  being  she  was 
the  character  itself  that  she  was  por- 
traying. Portions  of  her  costumes 
might  be  missing— she  would  have  ap- 
peared without  them  if  her  attention 
had  not  been  called  to  it.  Slie  was 
ever  wholly  absorbed  in  her  art,  for 
which  she  lived  and  she  died,  in  full 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  glorious 
voices  I ever  heard.  If  I remember 
correctly,  her  last  operatic  appearances 
were  in  Cannes,  where  she  sang  Car- 
men and  Orph^e,  with  Mme,  Marina 
supporting  her  in  the  leading  soprano 


wh.Ttcv  r .“hefi’aang,  It  !■■■l.■  o,,  niaia 
of  ori-Jiiai-ty  and  aiU.sti  : eoiuupiion.  . 
fn  her  i v,  a country  .“he  was  a great  ‘ 
favorlie  alt  the  Royal  0;<eia,  Madrid.  | 
She  foundi:d  a school  cf  singing  lu  i'<-,  , 
but  illness  prevented  her  from  .'•  ■u-  ; 

tlnulng  the  work  she  had  planruM. | 

London  Musical  Courier.  ! 

We  may  make  one  suggestion  whi’  h, 
as  far  as  wa  know,  has  never  bee  n ■ x- 
emplilied  in  practice,  viz.;  That  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  a definite  line  of 
dem.arcatlon  between  chorus  and  band, 
and  to  arrange  this  so  that  the  b.and, 
while  being  heard'  as  well  as  pos.sibli'  by 
the  audience,  should  be  a little  veiled 
from  the  chorus.  As  it  Is,  in  most  cases 

where  band  and  c’lorus  are  crowded  as 
close  as  they  can  be;  one  sees  some  in- 
struments Jnvading  the  chorus  portion 
of  the  sea&.  Now  it  is  very  distracting 
to  chorus  singers  tolhave  a trombone, 
for  instance,  in  full  blast  close  to  their 
ears,  playing  somethirg  quite  different 
to  what  they  are  singing.  The  ba.nd 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  ’.ower  s’teps 
With  a sound-board  beneath  it,^  rising 
up  into  a fairly  hi,gh  partition,  above 
the  heads  of  the  highest  rank  of  play- 
ers, behind  which  partition  the  lo^.vest 
rank  of  the  chorus  would  stand;  an.d 
, these  two  portions  of  the  orchestra 
j should  have  .oeparate  entrances.  The 
I sound  of  the  band  would  thus  he  con- 
centrated and  thrown  forward  into  the 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  a little 
modified  to  the  chorus  singers,  who 
would  nut  lave  the  instruments  right 
in  their  ears,  as  they  often  have  now, 
nor  iiistrumenlalists  mixed  up  with 
them  in  a haphazard  fashion.  In  fact, 

; both  band  end  chcrus  would  gain  by 
: such  an  arrangement. Builder. 

Leoncavallo,  the  well-known  compos- 
er of  “Pagliacci,”  “Medici,”  and  other 
works,  had  a very  hard  time  of  it  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  first-named 
opera,  which  brought  his  abilities  into 
prominence,  and  w’as  not  infrequently  In 
great  distress.  Messrs.  Ricordi,  the 
well-known  Italian  music  publishers, 
had  his  opera  “Pagliacci,”  which  they 
were  not  anxious  to  produce,  and 
which  they  would  not  return  to  the  un- 
fortunate composer.  During  this  period 
of  unrest  and  uncertainty  Leoncavallo 
used  to  support  himself  and  his  wife 
and  family  principally  by  accompany- 
ing artists  in  their  studies  of  the  va- 
rious operas,  and  one  of  them.  Signora 
Darclee,  a dramatic  soprano  of  great 
Continental  reputation,  often  had  the 
poor  composer,  his  wife,  and  children 
to  luncheon  and  dinner  at  the  pensione 
where  she  used  to  stay  at  Milan.  At 
last  Leoncavallo  succeeded  in  getting 
the  score  of  his  opera  back  from  Ri- 
cordi, and  he  immediately  sl-i.wed  it  to 
Sonzagno,  who  produced  U with  the  re- 
sult we  all  know.  Leoncavallo  has 
never  looked  back  since.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  same  firm  who  gave 
“Pagliacci”  a chance  also  discovered 
Mascagni. London  Era. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  cases  of 
heart  disease  ever  observed  in  local 
medical  circles  is  that  of  Andre 
Schmidt,  aged  36,  a musician.  Schmidt 
is  a violinist  .of  ability,  he  having  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation  as  an 
artist  before  having  been  disabled  by 
his  present  trouble,  which  is  known  as 
“musical  heart,”  a most  pecular  condi- 
tion, in  whic'n  the  heart,  instead  of 
beating  with  the  regularity  of  a normal 
organ,  pulsates  four  or  five  times  in 
rapid,  rhythmic  succession,  cmlttihg  a 
harmonious  sound,  r.ot  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  Ihe  distant  movement  of  a 
ball  in  a bowling  alley,  the  rumbling  of 
the  moving  ball  and  the  quick,  suc- 
ceeding beats  of  the  falling  pins  all  be- 
ing \ivdly  portrayed. 

A mest  interesting  feature  in  connec- 
tion wi'.’n  his  c.asa  is  Gie  accelerated 
action  and  seemingly  sympathetic 
movement  of  the  heart  while  its  power 
is  deeply  absorbed  in  rendering  his  fa- 
vorite selections,  the  harmony  and 
rhythm  of  the  heart  being  more  pro- 
nounced. 'Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  his  condition,  it  is  one  of  ex- 
ceedingly great  interest. Cincinnati 

Enquirer. 

Philip  Hale, 

' CONCERT  AND  OPERA. 


Evan  Williams,  the  Soloist  at  the 
13th  Symphony  Concert — “The 
Barher  of  Seville  ” Given  by  the 
i Ellis  Grand  Opera  Company. 

The  program  of  the  13th  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  evening, 
Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture-Pantasy,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 

Tschaikowsky 

Recitative.  “Deeper  and  Deeper  Still. “ 
and  Air,  “Waft  Her,  Angels,”  from 

Jephthah  Handtd 

] St-lections  from  “Siegfried”  and  “Twilight 
i of  the  Gods”  (arranged  by  Hans  Ricb- 

; ter)  Wagner 

I Air,  “Lend  Me  Your  Aid.”  from  “Irene,” 

I Gounod 

j Symphony  No.  3.  In  B fiat  major . . Schumann 
I After  the  opera  music  of  the  v • a 


Wsslrt  thp  ff'et  of  ti'iir  bel«v^3 "drii  s.  ’ ^ a'Bie,~ ■as~"WTEy 


symphony  pr^ograrn  with  a Uttle  green  Wp  looked  tenderly  toward  her  ami  ' grea't  uncle^Seor^  C§ampu™*who  lost  i 


In  It — something  ccoUng— would  have 
Leena relief.  Al.h  jughl  have  heard  more 
stirring  performances'  ^of  Tschaikow-; 
sky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  there  was 
still  the  sound  of  clashing  rapiers,  there 
was  the  music  of  the  church  and  the 
thought  of  funeral  hymn,  there  was  the 


were  about  to  turn  a graceful  compll 
ment.  when  the  matter-of-fact  E.  S.  of 
S.  opened  hl.s  mouth  and  said:  "But  all 
of  them  do  not.  Eor  Instance,  there  Is 
that  feverish  young  woman  in  D’An- 
nunzio's novel;  for  s6me  reason  or  other 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  feet,  and  even 


great  melody  of  "love  that  mocks  lime,  .,,.^00  .she  wa.s  alone  she  could  not  bear 
and  space,”  the  melody  of  eternal  pas-1  to  think  of  them.” 
slon,  eternal  pain,  d'here  was  again 
the  smell  of  the  theatre,  the  sight  of 
the  footlights.  The  selections  from 
"Tile  King"  were 


surely  not  green  or  , 

cooling,  and  we  were  thus  reminded  mixture. 

t hat  "Die  Walk  irie,’’  Slgfried”  and  "Now  Charles  Reade.”  resumed  the 
"Die  Gdtterdiimmeriing"  are  coming.'  bore — why  does  Mi.ss  Eustacia  encour- 
As  for  Schumann  s RhexIsh  symphony,!  him?— "In  his  ’Put  Yourself  in  his 

irrl?a't?n^45"  °rh“:n“Js‘"fn'“°a1! ' 

music.  Take  out  the  “Cathedral  music,”  Potten  1 Is  mme— as  kissing  the  feet 
and  there  is  little  of  any  interest  to  cf  grace  when  they  are  nraklng  their 


-anyone  save  tlie  earnest  student  of  syn 
cop.ition. 

-tlr.  Evan  Williams  supplied  a touch 
of  green  by  singing  the  reclt.atlve  and 
aria  from  "Jephthah”  and  then  he. 
too,  went  into  the  theatre  with  his 
aria  from  Gounod's  "Queen  of  Sheba." 
Handel’s  recitative  always  appealed  to 
me  on  account  of  the  line  "Great  Che- 
mosh,  and  such  fabled  deities.”  And 
in  the  Gounod  recitative  It  takes  a 
tenor  of  authority  to  face  an  audience 
with 

”IIow  frail  and  weak  a thing  Is  man!” 
have  written  about  Mr.  Williams 


a lee  "at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  or  Five 
Fork  , I forget  which;  any  way,  he 
was  1,1  the  Mexican  War.  Some  of  these 
books  are  three  hundred  years  old,  an-i 
one  is  probably  a thousand  years  old, 
as  It  has  no  title  page  and  we  used 
the  covers  to  patch  up  a hencoop  last 
spring.  A tin  peddler  who  examined  it 
.said  it  was  worth  probably  two  hund- 
. dre«J  dollars  (I  mean  the  book,  not  the 
i coop).  I also  have  some  books  that 
Here'ord  Chimes  left  the  room,  and  i belonged  to  my  uncle  Peter  Granipus, 

. ; . , I..  9 "'ho  was  a Colonel  In  the  navy,  and  was 

■w'e  heard  a suspicious  gurgle-gurgle,  J mentioned  In  General  Orders  Xo,  41144 
ns  though  he  ■were  preparing  a cough  | for  services  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly. 

Most  of  these  books  are  very  good,  but 
some  are  not  as  good  as  others,  while 
others  are  better.  Xow,  ■what  will  you 
give  me  for  the  whole  lot,  C.  O.  D.,  as 
I do  not  trust  strangers.  !1 

SUSAN  BEAN.  || 
N.  B.— I read  what  you  said  about  | 
being  "specific.”  which  reminds  me  that  1 
my  uncle  Samuel  Bliss  Grampus  puls  r 
up  a horse  liniment,  which  he  says  he  , 


ringworm,  ringbolts,  blind  staggers, 
niid  glaiibers,  at  J4  per  dozen  bottles 
In  a pine  box,  C.  O.  D. 

) 3 4 1 ‘1 

OPERA  AND  CONCERT. 


way  from  the  scene  of  the  flood.  Yon 
remember  that  her  shoes  and  stockings  | reVards"as  a"“ppVclfic’’  for  gall  stones 
were  stripped  from  her  by  the  force  1 ’ 

of  the  water— and  there  ere  like.  In- I 
stances  In  the  Mill  River  disaster;  hut  j 
.lust  think  of  the  condition  her  feet  I 
may  have  been  in.”  ] 

Miss  Eustacia  was  silent  for  a min-  || 
ute. 

•A.gain  was  the  suspicious  gurgle-gur- 
gle  in  the  back  nwm. 

"I  don’t  know,'-  s-'iid  Miss  Eustaci-a, 

'be  loved  her  passion.ately”;  and  she 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you.”  we  re- 
plied, "that  in  the  old  ooets  and'  other 
writers,  the  real  ancients — I am  not 
talking  about  Suckling  and  these  men 
there  is  little  said  in  praise  of  feet. 

You  may  an.swer  that  in  Solomon’s 
Song  the  feet  of  the  prince’s  daughter 
are  de.scrlbed  as  beautiful;  but  the 
poet  discriminates:  1 e sings  'How  beau 


I 

many  limes  in  the  Journal,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  draw  a pen  pic- 
ture of  him  after  the  manner  of  Claren- 
don. Certain  tones  were  veiled  last 
night,  and  at  times  there  was  a sus- 
Idcion  of  throaiiness,  but  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  voice,  the  intelligence 
sh  )\vn  in  phrasing,  and  the  ease  and 
simnlicify  with  which  he  sang  made 
their  way  straight  to  the  hearers,  who 
were  loud  in  applause,  especially  after 
the  ar  a from  Gounod,  which — let  me  ., 
whi.eper  in  your  ear.  Mr.  Williams— Is  'liful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes’— as  though 
pretty  poor  stuff.  he  were  a subjec;  for  an  alienist  like 

Philip  LLnls,  Krafft-Ebing.  Shakspc.tre  says  nothing 
II.,., 1 T ..  about  Cleopatra’.s  or  JulicA’s  or  Des-  1 

THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE.  demona’s  foot.  I’ho  onlj-  mention  of  ■ 

Ro.esini’s  ever  delightful  "Barber  of  Cressida'j  foot  is  in  a bitter  attack  cn 

Seville"  was  sung  yesterday  afternoon  ],er  character;  'her  lip,  nay.  her  foot 

bv  the  Ellis  Grand  Opera  Company,  speaks.’  ’’ 

The  theatre  was  crowded  and  there  "Of  course.”  chimed  in  the  Earnest 
was  true  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Seppilll  con-  Student,  "there  are  feet  worthy  of  no- 
ducled,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows;  tice,  as  those  of  certain  men  and  wo- 
Hosina  Melba  men  in  India,  who  have  only  one  leg, 

Amaviva ^ 

flgaro  Bensaude  'When  the  sun  Is  liot,  and  they  lack 

Bartolo  Rosa  shadow,  lying  down  upon  their  backs 

l-^rello holding  up  their  feet,  they  largely  i 

„ thadowetli  their  whole  bodies." 

There  are  three  great  comic  operas:  --ihaf 

Mo-zart’s  "Marriage  of  Figaro.”  Ros-  . ' mink,  sain  .Miss  EustacU,  that 
sinl’s  "Barber"  and  Verdi’s  "Falstaff.’’  women  of  Boston  are  not  fastidious 
Some  finding  Mozart's  work  "old-fash-  enough  about  their  boots.  They  prefer 
iono!’  ’ and  Rossini’s  trivial,  place  "Die  comfort  to  looks.  1 do  not  believe 

we  all  Should  be  charged  with  the 
tifnl  some  of  the  serious  music  may  be,  jreproach  of  gufnns  that  3 the  word 
is  in  its  comic  element  a.bout  as  017"."  ^ heard  my  uncle  use  the  other  day.” 

-as  a railroad  accident.  No  Yji odder  that')  A vain  woman  would  have-  pointed 
packed,  when  Melba  this  observation  by  a personal  dis- 

.-■ang  the  part  of  Rc  aa.  V - phe 

first  blazed  above  our  norr/::i_  was  ' 

a soprano  with  a marvelousiy^broityfiii  play.  Miss  Fhistacia  ismolther  a prude 
voice  and  rare  vocal  skill.  Litile  a;., 


b> 

little  sho  began  to  act.  and  this  was 
only  too  evident.  .Atudy,  observation, 
experience'^have  now  brought  Irer  to 
this  pass.  ;bat  she  not  only  does  not 
confound  the  concert  stage  with  the 
oper.atic  stage,  but  she  has  learned  to 
draw  a character,  not  as  yet  In  bold, 
daring  lines,  but  in  a very  pleasing 
manner.  Her  Mim;  in  ”J.a  Bohime,” 
as  was  said  la-st  week.  Is  aid'miralde: 
and  her  Rosina  from  the  histrionic 
view  is  a mest  agreeable  Impersona- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  was 


nor  is  she  silly.  She  did  not  stir. 

The  Earnest  Student  VNas  unusually 
solemn.  ”I  have  heard.  Miss  Chimes, 
that  It  is  the  cpstom  of  many  Boston 
women  to  sleep  in  sto  ..ings,  for  they 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  Ohl 
Chimes  entered,  smacking  his  Ups,  .and 
w’lth  a breath  smelling  of  tire-works. 
‘■W'hat'r  Still  talking  about  feet? 
What  was  that  old  nigger  minstrel 
full  of  feet'— or 


in  full  po,sees;3on  yesterday  of  her  1 gag— 'mv  thces  are  

rifts,  natural  and  acquired.  The  result  snmethine-  like  that  ” 

was  inevitable:  Stormy  applause  re-  ' sornetning  iiae  tnat. 

calls,  and  Bohms  ’’Still  is  ‘he  Night"  ^ Eu.stacla. 


ajid  Tistl's  "M.nttinata”  after  a bit  of 
the  Mad  Scene  frem  "I.ucia”  in  the 
singing  lesson  scene,  and  .^rditl's  "Se 
Saran  Rose”  in  the  finale. 

1'he  others  gave  excellent  support. 
Mr.  Bonnard  sang  well  and  did  not 
avoid  the  bravura  passages  that  Ros- 
sini wrote  for  teno-.s  of  his  period.  Mr. 
B.-rhsaude  acted  the  part  of  Figaro  wi'h 
gr.at  vivacity  and  comic  skill.  Mr. 
iloudouresque  was— In  a word  all  con- 
tribiite-i  in  large  measure  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  performance. 

} O -Cl<^ 


paying  no  attention  to  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent’s question  or  her  uncle’s  disgust- 
ing interruption.  ”1  have  noticed  that 
statues  of  w'omen  called  beautiful  have 
feet  that  I often  find  ugly;  and  yet 


“Die  Walkuere”  by  the  Ellia 
Grand  Opera  Company— Fifth 
Concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet, 
Mr.  Perabo  Pianist. 

The  Ellis  Grand  Opera  Company 
opened  the  second  week  of  its  engage- 
ment last  night  with  "Die  Walkilrie.” 
Mr.  Damrosch  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

I Slogllnde  Gadskl 

I Brunnhllde  (by  arrangement  with  Gray 

Opera  Company)  Brema 

Frirka  Olltzka 

SiegmunU  Kraus 

AVotan  Stury 

Bunding  Rains 

On  the  whole,  the  performance  last 
night  was  the  best  of  those  thus  far 
given  in  German.  Mr.  Damrosch  too 
often  dragged  the  tempo,  especially  In 
the  first  act,  and  the  orc'hestra  was  not 
always  together  or  faithful  to  the  true 
pitch;  the  brass  was  frequently  false 
and  the  wood-wind  was  not  above  re- 
proach. It  may  also  be  said  right 
here  that  Mr.  Kraus  and  certain  others 
often  sinned  against  the  elementary 
principles  of  song  and  that  Mr.  Stury,  ' 
I as  Wotan,  was  wholly  Inadequate. 

I After  this,  you  may  ask,  "How  then  | 
‘ could  this  performance  have  been  the 
I best  thus  far  of  those  given  In  Ger- 
1 man?” 

I Because,  dear  Madam,  It  was  the 
most  interesting  In  spite  of  vocal  sins' 
of  omission  and  commission.  Kraus’s  i 
Siegmund,  for  Instance,  showed  an  in- 1 
telligence  and  a grasp  that  were  not 
found  in  his  Lohengrin,  and  he  sang 
with  far  more  discretion  than  in  "Tann- 
hauser.”  Gadskl’s  Slegllnde  Is  one  of 
her  best  impersonations:  it  .-l.'t  .'L'i'v'io- 
priately  simple  and  i.'u  'jts  fvay  convinc- 
ing. 

Brema  sang  "irUnnhilde  here  In  1895, 

I think.  I 'remember  that  her  vocal 
performan-^-e  was  then  distinguished 
by  impn  .(lent  vigor,  and  that  certain 
mannorusms  in  gesture  and  walk  were 
BiOck-heroic.  She  has  improved  great- 
'’y  in  action  as  well  as  In  song.  Her 
first  entrance  last  night  was  wholly 
admirable,  and  so  was  her  first  scene 
with  Wotan.  She  began  her  announce- 
ment to  Siegmund  of  his  coming  death 
most  impressively,  but  she  showed  her 
dawning  human  Interest  In  love  and 


program  was  of  great  interest.  There 
was  no  novelty  to  be  .sure,  but  thi 
works  heard  last  evening  will  bear 
many  repetitions.  The  T.schalkowsky 
quartet,  as  is  well  known,  was  written 
In  honor  of  the  memory  of  Ferdinand 
Laub.  the  noted  violinist,  and  quartet 
player.  It  Is  a marvel,  as  ■well  as  a 
great  honor.  It  immediately  appeals. 
Harsh  harmonies  are  frequent,  though 
they  are  not  the  harrowing  wlnne -pro- 
ducing dissonances  of  the  D minor 
quartet.  Startling  as  may  be  these  har- 
monies, they  are  not  vague,  on  the 
contrary,  their  meaning  is  clear,  and 
the  effect  Is  immediate.  Then  there  is 
the  wondrously  beautiful,  slow  move- 
ment. Add  to  this  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  It  last  evening,  and  joy  was 
complete.  Schubert’s  trio  ranks  among 
the  most  difficult  of  all  compositions  fori 
these  instruments.  The  awkward  char-j 
acter  of  many  of  the  passages  for  the' 
violin  and  'cello  certainly  make  a 
smooth  performance  of  the  work  most 
difficult.  Still  Us  technical  difficulties 
are  not  its  only  charm.  Its  Hungarian 
Havor  Is  not  without  effect,  and  the 
song-like  Howlng  first  theme  Is  a de- 
light. Mr.  Perabo  was  at  his  best.  All 
the  beauties  of  perfect  technic  were 
displayed  to  advantage  In  the  rondo 
of  the  trio,  and  the  cantablle  passages 
were  free  from  sentimentalism.  The 
Haydn  (Quartet  added  the  needed  con- 
trast to  a most  interesting  program. 

The  audience  was  large  and  applsw- 
sive.  The  next  ednoert  will  be  Feb.  Ts. 

It  was  a city  of  tombs  and  monuments 
veiled  with  the  blue  sh.ndow  of  lunar  nights. 

Far  away.  streams,  „ under  funebrial 
branches,  glided  witli  pale  flashings  in  the 
vast  sweetness  of  the  night.  In  the  streets 
lined  with  ruins,  crowds  were  passing  and 
singing,  and  young  girls  unarmed  each  other 
for  the  dance. 

Yet  there  wore  peaked  old  men  who  stopped 
to  ask  questions  of  the  shadows;  who  now 
and  then  let  fall  some  solemn  phrase.  Eyes 
toward  the  stars,  they  began  their  incanla- 
tloiis;  they  tried  to  awaken  the  dead;  they 
raised  hands  and  cried: 

”Ah!  who  will  bring  to  us  the  truth  from 
the  sepulchre!** 

Then  a mighty  voice  came  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth: 

“Join  those  dancing  on  the  tombs,  join 
those  that  do  not  see  the  tombs.  The  dead 
know  nothing,  and  If  by  a,  mlrafele  they 
spoke,  they  could  not  tell  you  how  they 
lived.**  / 


women  wore  no  confining'  or  fashion-  death  too  soon;  she  became  suddenly 


able  boots  in  the  old  days.’* 

“Perhaps  not,”  answered  the  Earn- 


woman.  Yet  as  a whole  her  per- 
formance was  one  of  great  distinction, 
one  that  showed  earnest  and  intelligent 


hved  not  long  ago  In  Asia,  a man 

of  Croat  Fub.'ttan'.’*.*,  who  hai]  had  the  mis-  .j 

fortuna  to  lose  both  his  feet.  In  cqpsequenca  5 J'  V, 

I believe  of  travelling  through  the  snow  In 
a hard  frost.  In  order  In  some  measure  to 
S'  pply  the  defect,  he  caused  a pair  of  wooden 


est  Student,  “but  corns  were  known  to  j study  as  well  as  Individual  and  strong 
the  ar.cients.  They  were  removed  by  temper.ament. 

(ire  or  hot  water.  In  the  former  case,  , Olltzka  sang  Frlcka’s  music  effectlve- 
an  iron  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  “id 's!i'^°Tofge't  tZI 

corn  was  heated  red-hot  and  applied  ^ prlcka  is  after  all  a goddess  defend- 
to  it,  and  the  burning  occasionally  . Ing  sacred  ties,  not  a hysterical  prude, 

I not  a scolding  washerwoman.  If  she 


caused  suppuration.  In  the  latter,  , , - , 

funnel  of  copper  or  Iron,  or  else  the  I SfetodTamaUrexlt"^  conventionally 
- - ■ - aplle-3  and;  Rains  was  sympathetically  gloomy  .is 

filled  with  boiling  water.  They  also  [ Hi.ndlng,  a most  dismal  and  depressing 
u.scd  bean-meal  boiled  with  vinegar.”  | person  ut  hom9  or  in  the  woods.  X'o 


\Ve  looked  with  wonder  at  the  peer 


. I Avonder  that  Slegllnde  was  untrue  to 


'•■et  to  be  made,  which  he  fastened  on.  and  less  maiden.  How  can  she  tolerate  the  . , xs  i 

so  walked  about  supported  by  a couple  of  calls  of  such  a brute?  We  looked  at  him,  for  he 
, vani.s.  But  th-i  ridiculous  part  of  the  old  Chimes.  He  seemed  deeply  Inter-  I^^P^-^hoir’lZefJr^MeneU^ 

* ‘ ~ csted.  baches  opera;  for  he  took  his  misfortune 

"Vou  win  dln^  with  us?”  asked  Miss  a gentleman. 


piory  was.  tiiat  took  the  whim  of  provid 
Inp  himself  with  the  mo:=t  elopant  half-boots 


T ih*'  nowci-i  fashion,  and  regularly  i xcugtacia  to  the  Earnest  Student:  “and  There  was  a large  audience  that  was 


It  his  bUBiness  lo  dress  and  adorn  his  wooden  i 
feet  In  the  handsomest  manner  possible. 


should  be  happy  to  have  you,  too.  generous  In  applause.  There  were  many 
/■V  . , _ ,1  curtain  calls.  . , 

iir.  Smithcrs.  , op^ra.  tonight  Is  Buccini  n ”l.,a 

, No,  we  had  an  engagement.  And  aS|Bohfeme,”  with  Melba,  de  Lusaan.  Fan- 
ild  Chimes  is  recovering  from  the  ..„.p  puHed  on  our  overcoat  In  the  hall,  dolflnl,  Bensaude,  De  Tries.  Boudour- 
Pi  Jp.  and  we  c-alled  on  him  yesterday-  heard  low  laughter,  and  the  voice  of  i,®®'l“^e^grearsuZsl  Tas®  week  Vr 

Old  Chimes  saying.  I wonder  AVhat  ails  geppim  conduct.  The  opera  Thurs- 

Smithers  tonight;  he  Is  unusually  I ,jay  night  will  be  "Traviata,”  with 
grouty,  even  for  him.  Never  mind,  j Melba  us  Violetta, 
he'll  miss  a good  dinner,  and  there’s  a 
sp'Hal  bottle  of  burgundy  for  you. 


niece,  the  peerless  Mi.ss 


sec  his 
Eustneia, 

AA'e  ta'ked  of  many  things— Old  Chimes 
■was  in:  Ills  most  disinheriting  and  'iv- 
lightful  mood-  and  we  were  enjoying  _ 
ourselves  liugely  when  the  Earnest  Stu-  ; vpung  man." 

(le-it  of  Sociology  was  seen  making  his  !'  - - 

way  acros.i  the  street.  Old  Chimes,]  A second-hand  bookseller  in  Xew 
looked  pleased.  AA'as  it  merely  our  ' Y'ork  claims  the  receipt  of  the  following 
f nev?  Did  Miss  Eustacia  blush?  The  .letter; 

her  rang  The  Earnest  Student  en-  ' Dear  - ..  . , . 

, „ ,of  your  catalogue.  In  which,  among 

.eren  the  paricr.  .other  things,  you  request  lists  of  books 

"A\>  were  talking,  s.iid  Miss  e-u.  - offered  for  .-ale.  I have  a lot 

via.  "about  feet.  I was  asking  Air.  »pf  books  most  of  which  are  very  valu- 
Smlthors  why  no  .-'.ists  of  other  coan-  j 
•ries. often  represent  the  young  men  ' s j 


Philip  Hale. 

KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  concert  by 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  In  Association  Hall; 
last  evening  was  as  follows:  Quartet 
in  G minor,  opus  74.  X'o.  3,  Hsydii 
Dear  Sir- 1 recently  received  a copv  Schubert’s  trio  for  piano,  violin  and 

■cello,  opus  9’J,  and  Tschaikowsky’s 
quartet  m E flat  minor,  opus  30.  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabo  was  the  pianist.  The 


tA'ind-swept  Boston! 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  hundreds  here 
suffer  from  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
troubles,  that  thousands  have  what 
they  cJiocse  to  call  the  snuffles.  Mr. 
Lafeadio  Hearn  Is  never  weary  of  as- 
suring us  that  dust  is  a beautiful  thing, 
the  quintessence  of  the  rose,  the  wing 
of  the  hummlng-hlrd,  the  amorously 
curA^ed  lips  of  a Avoman,  the  hand  of  a 
hero,  tho  'brain  of  a poet.  But  do  all 
these  Ingredients  sweeten  the  mess  that 
enters  Into  the  cracks,  fissures,  open- 
ings of  the  d'weller.s  in  the  Back  Bay? 

Truly  is  Boston  a filthy  city.  The 
eyes  that  should  see  this  ere  blinded 
by  civic  dust.  

The  establishing  of  an  Academy  of 
the  Immortals  in  New  York  goes  on 
to  the  music  of  sackbut,  psaltery  and 
.shawm.  The  names  already  agreed  up- 
on by  those  most  deeply  Interested  are 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  Mr.  Lawrence 
kiitton,  Mr.  R.-  TV.  Gilder,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald de  Koven.  who  are  t ow  debating 
concerning  the  claims  of  others. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  what  Mr.  John 
F.  Runolman  -wrote  last  month  in  the 
Saturday  ReA’iew:  "In  England  the 
Aca-iemy  Is  a synonym  for  business 
talent  without  any  other  talent.  TVe 
have  still  in  England.  I understand, 
an  Academy  of  painting,  and  the  best 
painters  remain  scornfully  and  con- 
temptuously outside,  and  laugh  while 
the  machine  is  run  by  excellent  gentle- 
men who  cannot  paint  and  will  never 
learn  to  paint.  The  late  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  sat  on  'the  doormat  for  a 
generation,  then  quietly  arose,  shook 
the  dust  of  the  mat  off  his  garments 
and  departed.  He  Is  the  last  m.an  of 
any  ability  who  tried  to  get  In,  and 
probably  lie  will  have  no  suceessor.” 

Let  us  not  forget,  even  In  these  evil 
days  in  Paris,  that  the  French  are  an. 
eminently  practical  people.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  Gallic  housewife  that  she 
will  make  a pound  of  shin  of  beef  go 
further  than  any  ether  woman  In  Eu- 
rope. But  to  what  use,  do  you  think, 
is  the  Eiffel  To-.ver  put?  The  police 
authorities  have  stationed  watchmen 
upon  the  top  of  it  to  detect  the  es- 
tablishments which  fall  to  consume 
their  own  smoke. 


TVe  observe  with  a smile  tho  reap- 
pearance in  the  newspapers  of  these 
veil  knoAtm  plugs;  “What  is  tho  origin 
of  the  Manhattan  cocktail?”  "TVhat 
is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  ‘porter-house 
steak’  ’’?•  They  are  admirable  success- 
ors to  "Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?” 
and  "Who  was  the  original  Undo 
Tom?” 

He's  free  to  live  In  a tenement  gay. 

If  he  lias  money  to  pay  the  rent: 

He’s  free  to  work  for  a dollar  a dajq 
'nil  all  his  bones  are  bent: 

He's  free  to  sing,  “God  save  the  Ring.” 
(That  rules  his  death-ilke  fate): 

And  he’s  free  to  yell,  ”AA'e  have  no  kiny!’* 
AVhlle  brigands  loo'w  the  State. 


MiDULUfr  6trang(S  d||fiHpbiion  Lor  Tifro- 
■>  Is  that  of  shopi^^^nr  men."  An^ 
sn  the  story  Is  of  V-^wIss  Belle  Clis- 
(,  who  selects  clotfiing  and  adorn- 
[ents  for  bachelors,  buys  presents  which 
|o  bachelors  wish  to  give  their  female 
iends,  and  for  all  this  receives  a 
immlssion.  This  occupation  does  not 
jfm  to  us  "strange.”  A man  never 
pkes  .a  more  ridiculous  appe.arance 
,an  when  he  Is  shapping  for  himself 
' others  In  an  "emporium'’  where 
lung  women  the  other  side  of  Ihe 

tater  giggle  at  his  Ignorance  and 
omflture.  Flustered,  he  Is  only  too 
Dling  to  take  whatever  Is  thrust  Into 
b hands,  nor  has  he  the  courage  to 
iestlon  the  demanded  price. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Deibler,  the  late 
Ibllc  executioner  of  France,  Is  urged 
wrlle  a book  about  his  experiences, 
tth  his  views  concerning  the  character 
his  most  celebrated  patients,  and 
Ith  reflections  of  a philosophic  nature, 
e should  prefer  to  read  the  memoirs 
a hangman,  for  there  Is  more  poetry 
this  fashion  of  judicial  murder.  It  is 
)t  necessary  to  go  back  to  Villon, 
here  is  Thomas  Hardy's  spirited  song 
hich  begins: 

my  trade  it  is  the  rarest  one, 

Simpie  shepherds  all — 
trade  is  a sight  to  see; 
tr  my  customers  I tie,  and  take  ’em  up  on 
high, 

id  waft  ’em  to  a far  countree! 


tB  " €•  . i»  ^ pink. 

4 ’’  ’’  " mauve. 

, " ■'  " brown. 

Mr.  I.ayard  afllrms  that  blue  is  more 
|a  woman’s  color  and  red  a man’s, 
• ’‘while  green  would  appear  to  appeal 
unorc  to  the  artistically  inclined  in 
Iboth  sexe.s.” 

j.  Now  blue  is  the  emblem  of  love  and 
''treason;  green,  of  hope,  affection, 
lyouth;  red,  of  cruelty,  anger,  zeal;  yel- 
dow  of  immodesty,  jealousy,  wealth,  no- 
Ibility,  Caraccioli,  however,  finds  blue 
to  be  the  color  of  ambition.  The  color 
If  or  February  is  what-you-will. 


Bostonians  may  be  pleased  with  the 
flowing  sentence  of  a learned  Eng- 
ihman,  who  is  a contributor  to  the 
oferee:  ’The  act  under  which  these 

lasmodic  persecutions  tiaike  place  Is  as 
itlrely  out  of  keeping  with  our  modern 
0 and  civilization  as  is  the  old  law 
hich  still  exists  In  Boston,  America, 
id  which  renders  any  man  kissing  a 
Oman  in  a public  place  liable  to  a 
onth’s  Imprisonment,  even  though  the 
Oman  be  his  wife  (and  the  public  place 
le  railway  station  at  which  he  meets 
r on  her  return— say,  from  a long 
sit  to  her  mother." 


Can  any  one  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
uthor  of  a short  story,  "Peter  Rugg,” 
that  of  the  author  of  “The  Devil 
nd  Tom  Walker”?  The  hero  of  elach 
E these  fantastic  tales  was  a Bostonian 
y adoption  If  not  by  birth. 

^ ^1 

The  tepid  Tes  of  a remarkable  man  is 
(.rth  more  than  all  the  applause  of  the 
vulgar:  you  cannot  make  a meal  off  the 
imoke  of  chaff.  The  sage  Antigonus  re- 
luced  the  theatre  of  his  fame  to  Zeus  alone, 
nd  Plato  called  Aristotle  his  whole  school. 
Some  strive  to  fill  their  stomach  albeit 
mly  with  the  breath  of  the  mob.  Even  mon- 
irchs  have  need  of  authors,  and  fear  their 
lens  more  than  ugly  women  the  painter’s 
jeiicll. 


' Blanche  Marchesi,  the  temperament 
Tvilh  A wiry  voice,  has  her  press  agent, 
iV'ho  furnishes  pleasing  gossip  about 
Queen  Victorui,  and  adds  other  and 
tvaried  misinformation.  Thus  he  an- 
.'nounced  In  certain  Boston  newspapers 
.and  is  still  announcing  that  Blanche 
iMarchesi’s  father.  Salvator,  was  “the 
original  Mephistopheles  in  ‘Faust’  wdien 
lit  was  first  produced  in  London.” 

H m!  The  first  performance  of 

I ’'Faust”  in  London  was  June  30,  1863, 
'When  Gassier  was  the  Mephistopheles. 
iMarchesi’s  father  sang  in  New  York  in 
[the  late  forties,  when  he  was  known  as 
Signor  Castrone.  ’’Very  evidently  had 
be  never  been  before  upon  any  stage. 
^On  his  entrance,  he  tumbled  over  his 
I own  sword,  and  rolled  into  a terrified 
[group  of  chorus-singers.  After  this, 
he  managed  to  get  his  spurs  entangled 
in  the  dress  of  the  prima  donna,  and 
when  released  by  the  intervention  of 
her  lady  in  waiting,  found  his  way  to 
the  prompter’s  box.  Thence,  no  inci- 
dent of  the  plot  and  no  suggestion  of 
the  conductor  could  induce  him  to 
move.  Beating  his  time  with  one  hand 
.and  one  leg,  and  counting  the  rests  in 
I’.is  music  audibly  enough  to  be  heard 
hy  the  whole  audience,  there  did  old 
Sylva  remain  until  the  curtain  fell  upon 
the  first  act,  amidst  general  laughter, 
far  worse  for  dfibutants  than  hisses.” 
I'or  the  extraordinary  and  ridiculous 
accident  that  happened  in  the  last  act 
isee  Max  Maretzek’s  “Crotchets  and 
Quavers.” 

We  know  a prominent  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton who  was  seriously  vexed  last  week 
bacause  a correspondent  that  knew  him 
well  addressed  the  envelope  with  "Mr.” 
instead  of  "Esq.” 

I Philip  II.  of  'Spain  wrote  in  1597  to 
Plenry  IV.  of  France  and  did  not  for- 
get one  of  his  many  and  sonorous  titles. 
Henry,  answering,  signed  his  letter, 
"Henry  bourgeois  de  Paris.” 


Theme  Varle: Sa,-nu«l  itotiseeau 

),  (Dedicated  to  Clarence  Eddy.) 

’ i-.-a  Serenade Eranz  Rchubert. 

(Arranged  by  K.  H.  Lemare.) 
b The  Great  Fugue  In  G Minor... J.  fl.  Kar  'i 

7—  Ron  ance  in  D flat Edwin  II.  ly^maro 

8—  Toccata  in  E,  op.  If9  (new) 

I Homer  N.  Bartlett 

iOPERit^CONCERT 

‘Siegfried”  Performed  by  the 
Ellis  Opera  Company, 


Mr.  Carlo  Buonamici’s  After- 
noon Piano  Recital. 


Notes  Concerning  Singers, 
and  Announcements. 

’’Siegfried”  was  the  opera  hast  night. 
Mr.  Damrosch  was  the  conductor.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Siegfried Kraus 

The  Wanderer Htehmann 

Biuennhilde Gadski 

Forest  Bird Toronta 

Last  week  after  the  performance  of 


hi*  nUsence  ot  vociat  ■.art.~'m  » jia 
naturally  of  synnialhtaic  face  atSafe 
uru  in  tht.s  part,  and  he  acts 
undue  vehemence.  Mr.  .Stehmann.  a 
conscientious,  worthy  member  of  the 
company,  was  a dignified  Wotan,  al- 
though his  voice  is  a little  light.  I fear 
that  he  is  not  yet  Imbued  with  the  true 
Wagnerian  spirit;  for  as  a rule  his  in- 
tonation was  true.  Mr.  Stury  was  a 
.sufliclently  (lisagreeable  Alberich  and 
Mr.  Klssllng  as  Mime— was  he  good  or 
bad?  Who  can  tell?  For  when  Mime 
in  German  towns  is  especially  atrocious 
in  song  and  action,  he  Is  said  to  be 
supremely  good.  The  double  clog- 
dance  between  Alberich  and  Mime  was 
'distinctly  disappointing.  The  bird  wan- 
dered at  last  from  the  true  pitch  in 
her  anxlet.v  to  tell  her  whole  stor.v, 
and  the  dragon  was  almost  as  long 
in  dying  as  is  the  much  admired  Trls- 
Gadski  was  as  painstaking 
faithful  as  ever.  Mr.  Damrosch 
conducted  with  evident  enjoyment. 

^“'^’,t>nce  much  smaller  than  that 
ot  the  night  before  applauded  vigor- 
ously and  there  were  the  usual  curtain 
calls. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “La 
Traviata  with  Melba,  Pandolflnl  and 
Bensaude. 

Philip  Hale. 

CARLO  BUONAMICI. 

Mr.  Carlo  Buonamicl  gave  a piano- 
forte recital  in  Stelnert  Hall,  yesterday  I 
afternoon,  presenting  the  following 
program : 

Variations  serleuses,  op.  :A Mendelssohn 

a.  Nocturne,  op.  63,  No.  2 Chopin 

b.  Two  Etudes Chopin 


Gretchen  am  Splnnrade Schubert-Llszt 

Chanpon  d’avril Blzet-G.  Buonainici 

Venezia  o Napoh BIszt 

Rfiapsodie  Hongroise,  Xo.  9 ! Liszt 

"Faust,”  one  of  my  colleagues  reviewed  Altogether  Mr.  Buonamici’s  plaving 
"Tannhauser,  the  opera  that  followed,  ) .showed  gratifying  improvement  over 
in  an  exuberant  spirit,  saying  in  sub-  i of  a year  or  so  ago.  His  unusual 


stance  that  he  was  delighted  to  be  out 
of  the  hot,  feverish  atmosphere  of  the 
French  opera  and  away  in  the  open  air 
with  Tannhauser  and  other  manly  fel- 
lows. His  choice  of  Wagner’s  operas 
for  this  enthusiasm  was  unfortunate; 
for,  as  I remember  “Tannhauser,"  the 
first  scene  Is  in  the  Venusberg  where 
the  temperature,  according  to  tradition, 
is  considerably  above  boiling  point. 

This  wild  joy  of  Americans  over  medi- 
ocre, poor,  or  respectable  performances 
of  Wagner’s  “Ring”  is  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  a pose.  And  so  I should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  'that  at  least  a few  in 
the  audience  last  night  affected  de- 
light at  hearing  “Siegfried”  after  "La 
Koh6me.”  This  Is  largely  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  fault,  for  he  gave  no  explana- 
tory lecture-recital  on  Puccini’s  opera, 
and  therefore  some  of 


Lalent  Is  most  markedly  displayed 
in  his  eompreliensive  view  of  a 
musical  composition.  One  is  accus- 
tomed today,  especially,  to  find  in  tlie 
performances  of  young  people  much 
finish  In  detail,  and  a decided  lack  in 
breadth  of  Interpretation;  in  Jact  this 
is  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Buonamici. 
however,  evinces  a breadth  and  under- 
standing remarkable  in  one  of  his  age 
He  was  not  uniformly  successful  in 
this  respect  yesterday;  but  a musiclan- 
ly  mind  plainly  influenced  his  reading 
of  Mendelssohn’s  variations  and  the 
nocturne,  while  his  performance  of  the 
Venezia  Napoli  deserves  strong 
praise,  this  being  by  far  the  best  of  the 
afteitioon.  Mr.  Buonamlci’s  plaving  is 
singularly  frank  and  manly  in'  senti- 
ment. His  technic  Is  that  of  one  to  the 
manner  born,  and  suggests  abundant  I 
reserve  force.  He  frequentlv  rises  to  ' 
very  considerable  heights  in ‘bfilliancy  i 
and  has  moments  also  of  intensity,'  i 
though  this  latter  quality  is  as  a rule 


We  begged  Miss  Eustacia’s  pardon 
eeterday  for  our  splenetic  outburst' 
Vlonday  morning.  The  Earnest  Stu- 
ont  of  Sociology,  v ho  was  with  her! 
It  the  opera  and  looked  as  though  he 
.vere  doing  the  audience  a favor  by  Bl- 
owing his  presence,  smiled  and  said 
'.othlng.  Miss  Eustacia  was  delighted 
vith  ”La  BohSme.”  “It  was  at  the  end 
)f  the  first  act  that  I heard  a man 
lehind  me  say  to  his  neighbor,  ’Yes, 
suppose  some  people  find  those  Bo- 
lemians  amusing,  but  I never  cared 
or  de  Musset’s  book.’  His  neighbor 
-aid,  ’Why,  I thought  Murger  wrote 
1.’  And  the  young  man  answered, 

0 no;  de  Musset,  I am'  sure;  we  were 
alking  about  him  'and  his  scenes  in 
Ihe  “Life  of  Bohemia”  last  night  at  the 

lub.  He  was  a dissipated  man,  you 
;now.’  ” 

’’And  what  did  you  do.  Miss  Eusta- 
■ia?” 

1 ”I  listened,  hoping  that  he  would  con- 
inue  to  instruct  us  all.  At  the  end 
if  the  third  act  he  tried  to  stifle  yawns; 
|.'Iiss  Joflybags,  who  .sat  next  to  him, 
Vas  indignant,  for  Mimi  had  sung  to 
ler  heart  and  the  pretty  girl  had  tears 
n her  eyes.” 

j The  woods  are  breezy,  in  the  woods  it  is 
ool.  How  good— to  dream  there  quietly!  The 
ittle  birds  sing  pleasantly;  but  In  the  shop 
bore  is  a noise,  and  tlie  air  is  suffocating. 
;)h.  you  wish  to  be  cool?  Of  what  avail  is  a 
orest  to  you?  It  will  not  be  long  before  you 
vill  be  cold. 


To  A.  R. : No,  the  ancient  Romans 
did  not  use  forks  at  table.  The  only 
knife  was  used  by  the  ’’dlrlbitor"  who 
distributed  the  pieces  of  meat  cut  and 
prepared  for  each  guest.  Spoons,  small, 
round  and  hardly  concave  were  em- 
ployed only  for  s’nell-fish,  eggs,  etc. 
Napkins  were  seen  in  the  lime  cf  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  but  they  were  not  common 
before  the  days  of  the  Emperors.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  host 
•supplied  the  table-cloth,  and  each  guest 
brought  his  own  napkin. 

Performances  by  the  Ellis  Grand 
Opera  Company — Success  of  “La 
Boheme”— Mr.  Eddy’s  Organ  Con- 
cert. 0 ' 

“La  Bchfeme"  was  given  again  last 
night  by  the  Ellis  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany to  a large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
eno«.  The  cast  was  that  of  the  first 
performance,  and  the  singers  were,  as 
before  excellent  in  solo  and  admirable  I 
in  ensemble.  Mr.  Seppilli  conducted  in 
masterly  fashion.  The  success  of  Puc- 
cini’s work  is  so  great  that  we  under- 
stand the  opera  will  be  given  again 
next  week.  No  lover  of  music  or  the 
drama  should  fall  to  see  this  remark- 
able work.  In  no  opera  has  Melba  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  as  singer 
or  comedian.  Tonight  the  opera  will 
be  “Siegfried,”  with  Gadski,  Toronta, 
Kraus,  Stehmann.  Stury,  Klssllng  (as 
Mime).  Rains.  Mr.  Damrosch  will  con- 
duct. ”La  Traviata”  will  be  given 
Thursday  night,  with  Melba.  Pandol- 
tlni,  Bensaude.  Alvarez,  the  famous, 
tenor  of  the  Paris  Opera,  will  appear' 
next  week  as  Romeo  and  Don  Josd. 


.... some  of  our  music  ,,  • , c w - — “ 

patrons  and  patronesses  were  not  able  disappointingly  absent.  It  seems  to  mo 
to  discover  whether  Puccini’s  music  ‘hat  he'  has  it  in  his  power  to  reach  ! 
should  be  applauded  or  listened  to  with  dimo.st  any  point  as  a pianist.  He  has  ' 
an  ill-disguised  air  of  condescension.  ddiV  Jd  'work  hard  on  the  lines  he  has 
Some,  no  doubt,  were  distressed  by  the  already  laid  down.  A large  and  ex- 
”low  characters”  introduced  in  “La  “dmely  friendly  audience  was  pre.=ent. 
Boli^me,”  and  they  voted  poor  Mimi  to 
be  ”a  person.”  These  are  the  ones  that 
find  the  relations  bet'ween  Sieginund  and 
Sieglinde  “peculiariy  interesting.” 

Now  I like  large  portions  of  ’’The 
Ring”  when  the  operas  are  given  with 
Wagnerphones  of  the  first  quality,  and 
still  more  do  I like  them  when  such  a 
woman  as  Ternina  sings  and  acts;  and 
1 1 do  not  proiKise  to  institute  rn.v  .silly 
or  impotent  con'purison  between  the 
'operas  by  Wagner  and  those  by  other 
great  or  little  composers.  But  I dislike 
fetich-worship  in  the  theatre  as  well  as  S.  W.  write.s.  “Petfr  Rugg,  the  miss- 
in  the  concert  room,  and  I see  no  reason  Ing  man,”  was  written  by  William 
"a'?  1?^  Italian  and  Frenchmen  ^usijn,  lawver,  who  was  born  in 

■should  not  be  sung  and  applauded  as  xl.  , . ’ .vt  „ i i— o 

well  as  operas  by  Richard  Wagner.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  lii8,  and  died 
I heard  lately  an  inflamed  Wagnerlte  there  in  1847.  He  was  graduated  at 
insisting  that  only  in  the  CJerman  operas  Harvard  in  1798,  In  1805  he  was  wound- 

t td  In  a duel  with  James  H.  Elliott  af- 
onlsm,  that  In  the  Italian  operas,  the  . >■ 

'actors  were  “absurdly  conventional.”  ^ newspaper  political  altercation. 
Yet  the  man  had  .seen  as  well  as  heard  B.  H.  T.  writes,  after  giving  the  like 
"La  Bclieme.  ’ Ho  had  tyes,  but  he  (nforniation,  ’’When  I was  a,  boy 

^ H 'Pe'er  Rugg’  was  my  dearest  love.  I 

bleed  after  an  uninspiring  performance  J 1 , ,,  . Hnok  ’ 

of  "Siegfried,”  that  the  acting  of  each  I’^^d  It  in  the  old  Boston  Bo(>k, 


T.  P.  Currier. 

■Whene’er  r‘  pick  niy'-iraper  up 
To  read  its  views  prophetic, 

I see  a male  or  female  face 
That  shock.s  my  taste  aesthetic. 

A fellow  with  a tilted  nose 

.\nd  hair  In  wild  convulsion. 

Is  given  as  a speciman 
Of  “Saved  by  Brown’s  Emulsion." 


The  pink,  Mr.  Lawson,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers  means  sentiment.  The 
while  pink  stands  for  purity,  the  poet’s 
pink  for  finesse,  the  red  pink  for  pure 
ttove,  and  there  are  pinks  that  suggest 
lad  vert  Isement. 


■and  every  member  of  the  company  in 
Puccini’s  opera  was  in  finesse  as  well 
as  intensity  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  most  athletic  efforts  of  any  of  the 
Wagner  postures  this  season.  But 
there  are  opera-goers  who  are  Impressed 
deeply  by  melodrarratlc  scowls,  strut- 
ting, cut-and-drled  gestures  and  bawl- 
ing through  orchestral  din,  especially 
when  they  are  confident  that  these  are 
all  in  the  true  Wagnerian  vein. 

You  may  reply,  “Yes,  but  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  the  performance  of 
’Siegfried?'  ” 

But  what  is  there  to  be  said  about 
this  same  performance?  I myself  re- 


and  it  had  the  weirdest  fascination  for 
me.  Today  It  still  seems  to  me  the 
best  thing  of  the  sort.  I can  reread 
It  at  any  time,  and  I have  done  so  in 
looking  it  up  for  you.  It  Impresses  me 
es  equal  to  Ha'wthorne  in  tone,  with 
more  action  and  vigor,  and'  it  pre- 
ceded him  of  course.” 

The  ’’Peter  Rugg”  we  know  is  pub- 
lished in  "Chips  for  the  Chimney  Cor- 
ner;” .and  it  has  no  supplementary 
title,  “the  missing  man.”  It  begins 
•’Business  called  me  to  Boston  in  the 


gard  ’’Siegfried”  as  Wagner’s  most  | summer  of  1820”;  it  ends,  ”As  all  this 
successful  comic  opera.  To  be  sure  | happened  more  than  4ii  years  ago,  and 
Mime,  however  vivacious  he  may  be,  _ v,  , i,  , i 

becomes  tiresome  before  the  long-  polhins!  has  been  heard  of  Peter  Rug^ 
suffering  Siegfried  kills  him;  but  Al-  In  all  that  time,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
berlch  is  funny;  and  then  there  are  the  I that  his  wanderings  have  ceased,  and 

and  j himself,  child,  horse  and  chair,  have 
the  little  bird  that  tells  all  she  knows,  f T n j*  r a •» 


This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  G.  S.  Lay- 
ard  lately  took  a poll  of  the  readers  of 
a T-tondon  journal  as  to  their  special 
likings  for  particular  colors. 

'Z2  in  even’  hundred  prefer  blue. 

2.) 

d- 


green. 

red.  I 

modified  red  (such  ; 
as  crimson  or 
scarlet), 
yellow. 

modified  blue  (such 
as  turquoise  and 
electric). 


Mr.  Clarence  Eiddy.  after  a brilliant 
concert  tour  in  Europe,  visited  Bos-j 
ton  last  night  and  gave  a concert  nt.! 
the  Shawmut  Church  to  the  delight  ofi 
the  audience.  Mr.  IM'dy’s  technic  is 
too  weJl  ki  own  to  demand  comment 
at  this  late  day.  It  Is  ample  for  the 
demands  of  ancient  or  modern  com- 
posers. He  is  eclectic  in  his  programs, 
and  Interested  deeply  in  all  music  thm  ' 
Is  suitable  for  the  noble  instrumen; 
over  which  he  displays  easily  his  mas- 
tery. The  program  as  played  by  Mr. 
Eddy  was  as  follows: 

1— Concert  Overture  (new) 

William  Wolstenholm^ 
(Written  for  and  dedi'^ated  to  Claren'*e 
Eddy.) 

’2— aAvft  Marla  Cnew) M.  Enrico  ’nn.’S^i 

b Scherzo  in  G minor  (new) 

M.  Enrico  Rossi 
; 3— Benediction  Nuptlalo  (new). .Alfred  Hollins 
1 4— Fifth  Sonata,  op.  SA Alex.  Guilmant 


Siegfried  is  essentially  a humorous 
character  until  he  meet.s  Briinnhilde 
and  then  his  trouble  begins.  Puccini’s 
Mimi  is  n^rer  and  dearer  to  than 


totally  disappeared.’ 


the  uiythio  goddess-woman; 


you 


must  remember,  madam,  when  you  call 
poor  Mimi  naughty  names,  that  she 
had  no  father  to  encompass  her  with 
flamo.s  until  she  should  meet  the  ideal 
I lover-husband. 

I Some  years  ago,  my  friend  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel,  in  a burst  of  exaltation,  urged 
the  character  of  Siegfried  upon  us  all 
as  being  a type  symbolical  of  the  young 
and  lusty  American  as  well  as  of  the 
German  youth.  This  was  before  Mr. 
Krehbiel  became  passionately  addicted 
j to  folk-lore.  No,  dear  friend  and  col 


I see  a frying-pan  with  eyes. 

And  nose,  and  other  features, 

And  wonder  why  she’s  there  to  pain 
Her  nervous  fellow-creatures. 

.1  think  she’s  one  of  Barnum’s  Freaks, 
Rut  find  her  cough,  was  chronic, 
I'ntil  she  took  a friend’s  advice 
And  also  Jones’s  Tonic. 


And  now  perhaps  someone  will  tell 
Us  who  wrote  “The  Fly-Maker,”  a 
etory  of  life  in  the  village  of  Coons- 
l>ury. 


^ . S'arah  Bernhardt  is  not  only  going  to 

league;  Siegfried  Is  a good  enough  type  j,iay  "Hamlet,”  but  she  proposes  to 
you^rAmS™n"J’jon\s  the  piece  in  the  flowing  robe, 

booksl  of  the  ninth  century.  ’’This  is  an  in- 

You  ask  again  about  the  perform-  novation,”  'phe  says,  “for  ’Hamle't’  has 
ance?  Since  you  Insist  upon  a definite  hitherto  been  presented  In  the  dress  of 
answer,  Mr.  Kraus  was  at  his  be.st  as  L ...j  jip  avps  ” 

Siegfried,  and  at  times  the  natural  .Middle  Ages, 

beauty  of  his  voieg  made  me  forget 


-\ow  we  are  low  in  the  first  chapter 
nf  “The  Hystorle  of  Hamblet"  that  the! 
events  recorded  took  place  "long  time' 
fcefore  the  kingdome  of  Denmartce  re- 
ceived the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;”  and 
the  fact  that  ambassadors  bore  “let- 
ters Ingraved  in  wood,"  indicates  “a 
period  of  the  rudest  manners'."  Richard 
llrant  White  says  "perhaps  the  tenth 
century  may  be  accepted  as  the  period 
^\hlch  he  (Shakspeare)  had  in  mind, 
l^'or  the  costume  of  this  day  early  Il- 
luminated manuscripts  and  efllgles  of 
exceeding  rarity  furnish  the  only  au- 
tuorlties.  But,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
effect  which  Shakspeare  Intended  to 
produce,  the  action  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
,Wurs  of  the  Roses." 

Yes.  and  Hamlet  In  frock-coat  and 
piauve  colored  trousers  would  still  be 
Jlamlet. 


“LA  TRAYIATA.” 


With  Melba  as  Violetta  Performed 


The  wind  is  from  the  north,  the  night  Is 
chill. 

Oh.  »)lUcr.  bUtcr  cold  for  young  lnmb> 
straying: 

The  ko»*n  stars  i:tand  on  many  a silver  hill. 
And  It  1*5  fur  from  llowerlng  time  and  may- 


ing 


by  the  Ellis  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany— “The  Flying  Dutchman” 
Tonight,  With  Gadski  and  Bisp- 
ham. 


I drop  the  paper  In  despair. 

But  when  I take  another, 

I see  a child  Its  parents  might 
With  great  advantage  smother. 

I wonder  If  Ifs  lost,  or  had 
A bad  attack  of  rabies. 

But  find  Its  life  has  been  preserved 
By  "Someone's  Food  for  Babies." 


"La  Traviata”  was  the  opera  last 

night.  Mr.  Seppilli  conducted.  The  cast 

was  as  follows: 

Violetta  Melba 

Flora  Van  Cauteren 

Alfredo  Fandollini 

Germont  Bensaude 

Gustonc  Del  Sol 

Baron  Vivian! 

Marquis  Bains 

Doctor  Stehmann 


Fold  in  the  child  and  heap  the  billets  high, 
Alas,  for  babes  that  quake  and  birds  that 
die! 


Cold,  cold  the  night,  hut  there  is  no  more 
cold 

In  that  green  vale  where  sheltered  lambs 
foregather. 

Where  one  sweet  lamb  that  never  will  grow 
old 

Forgets  his  mother’s  tears,  forgets  his 
father. 

Draw  curtains  close,  and  keep  the  nursery 
warm. 

But  one  white  lamb  Is  safe  from  cold  and 
storm. 


with  Miss  Devere.  HE*  admits  thSt  Tie 
"thought  a good  deal  of  her.”  Had 
her  beauty  faded?  Was  there  another 
iwoman  in  the  case?'  Did  the  very  af- 
fection of  Catherine  weary  him?  She 
at  least  was  faithful  to  the  end. 


I'le 


‘ Mr.  Leonidas  Swett,  the  celebrated 
(composer  of  Boston,  Is  at  work  on 
» trilogy:  _ Holiday.”  "Rollo," 

“■Jonas."  He  proposes  to  submit  por- 
tions of  the  colossal  composition  to  Mr. 
llamrosch  next  Tuesday.  Mr.  Swett 
also  proposes  to  give  a series  of  lec- 
jture-recitals  on  the  Rollo  myth.  The 
Idt-motlv  that  symbolizes  Jonas  Is  one 
of  singular  power  and  dignity.  Mr. 
Swett  tells  us  that  he  considers  Rollo 
to  be  the  Siegfried  of  New  England. 
iWe  hope  that  Mr.  Gcrlcka  ■will  produce 
|he  Imposing  vorsplel  to  "Mr.  Holl- 
tlay”— It  Is  already  scored— at  a Sym- 
phony concert  this  season. 


We  call  the  attention  of  the  Handel 
end  Haydn— nor  do  we  forget  Mr. 
ttielnhold  Herman — to  the  pleasing  In- 
iiovatlon  at  a recent  performance  of 
‘‘The  Messiah"  at  Oxford  House, 
Illethnal-Green,  England.  Nearly  2000  of 
Olie  working  classes  paid  their  two- 
pences  for  admission.  Smoking  was 

fiermltted.  There  was  the  greatest  en- 
husiasm;  choruses  were  cheered  and 
ge-cheered.  "One  striking  feature  was 
|lhe  singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
(when  the  audience  stood,  but  still  con- 
jlinued  to  smoke  pipes." 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  should  con- 
sider this  point  seriously.  Of  course  If 
■he  performance  were  poor,  the  man- 
agers should  expect  such  criticism  as 
•“  The  smoke  of  their  torment  ascended 

Sip:”  but  there  would  be  the  greater 
nducement  to  put  the  performances 
^bove  reproach. 


(O  you  who  pills  and  potions  vend. 

It’s  certainly  surprising.  . 

,0.'hat  you  should  choose  such  ugly  mugs 
Tour  ware.s  when  ailvertlslng, 

^ut  stay!  perchance  you  print  the  worst 
You  have  among  your  cases. 

That  all  may  know  they're  "perfect  cures" 
By  glancing  at  their  faces. 


By  the  way.  Mr.  Herman,  who  ac- 
companied Victor  Maurel  In  a song  re- 
cital In  New  York  the  30th  ult.,  had  a 
lelngular  experience  when  he  played  solo 
pieces.  We  quote  from  the  New  Y'ork 
(Times:  "Some  persons  in  the  audl- 
'eiice,  regarding  them  evidently  as  a 
,lr:ere  stop-gap,  conversed  so  that  Mr. 
IJerman  was  too  disturbed  to  continue. 
He  stopped,  rose  from  the  piano,  said, 
iT  beg  your  pardon,  but  I cannot  play 
(to  conversation,'  and  left  the  stage. 
Of  course  he  was  vociferously  recalled 
jby  tliat  part  of  the  audience  which  had 
'paid  him  the  just  compliment  of  listen- 
ing to  him.  He  returned  to  the  stage, 
(and  sa'j'lng,  apologetically,  ‘I  was 
never  forced  to  do  such  a thing 
,ln  New  Y'ork  before,’  made  his 
jexlt  again.  The  Incident  caused  a 
momentary  sensation  In  the  house, 
and  from  remarks  made  while  the 
audience  was  dispersing.  It  'w^is  judged 
that  Mr.  Herman  had  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  his  hearers." 


"La  Traviata”  In  certain  respects  be- 
longs to  the  red  sandstone  period  of 
opera.  It  has  neither  the  wild  fury  and 
the  great  fourih  act  of  "11  Trovatore" 
nor  the  superb  scene  between  the  Jester 
and  Sparafucile  and  the  Immortal  quar- 
tet in  ‘'Rigoletto’’ ; but  there  are  mel- 
odies in  it  that  are  still  of  haunting 
'j  beauty,  there  are  irresistible  appeals 
to  tile  heart  of  any  one  tltat  has  feel- 
ing and  is  not  protected  by  a pedant's 
I hide.  Turgenieff  summed  up  this  opera 
I for  all  time  in  his  ''Helen",  and  even 
Dr.  Hanslick  did  not  disdain  to  quote 
the  appreciative  criticism  of  the  Rus- 
sian. 

They  used  to  laugh  at  "La  Traviata” 
because  the  'heroine  In  a state  of  pul. 
nionary  decay  sang  for  "a  long  lime"; 
but  since  Tristan's  shrieking  and  bawl- 
: Ing  on  his  death  bed  for  nearly  an  hour, 
the  jest  has  lost  its  flavor. 

At  the  same  time  I should  like  to  sec 
the  .story  of  Camille  treated  in  more 
realistic  fashion  by  one  of  the  hot- 
blooded  young  Italians  of  today — provid- 
ed he  retained  some  of  Verdi's  melo- 
dies. Wkat  pathetic  directness  in  that 
wall  of  Violetta  as  she  sees  Alfredo 
at  the  card  table!  It  is  simplicity  itself. 
No  skillful  use  of  leit-motiv,  no  Ingen- 
ious orchestration,  could  produce  the 
like  effect. 

I fear  Germont  would  be  a bore  in  any 
case,  and  Alfredo  himself  would  cut  a 
sorry  ligure,  whether  the  new  opera 
were  written  in  the  hypo-modern 
Italian,  the  post-Wagner  Germanic,  or 
the  old-fashioned  Corinthian  school. 

Then  that  ballet  In  the  third  act. 
where  the  members  of  "The  Society 
for  Physical  Research"  prance  about 
almle.ssly!  Yes,  all  the  dance  music  of 
"La  Traviata”  is  of  the  red  sandstone 
period.  Some  one  said  of  Verdi,  his 
dance  music  is  as  though  men  and 
women  were  hopping  on  a volcano. 
The  composer  was  always  terribly  in 
I earnest. 

And  to  think  that  there  were  once 
. loud  cries  against  the  "Immorality"  of 
this  opera!  To  think  that  IMccolominl  | 
was  considered  a doubtful  character  be- 
cause she  sang  in  it!  Read  In  the 
books  of  gossip  concerning  the  opera 
in  I.,ondon  of  the  protests  against  the 
opera,  composer,  and  all  concerned.  The 
"orgy"  at  Violetta's  house  last  night 
was  about  as  lively  as  a donation 
party. 

The  two  features  of  this  performance 
were  Melba,  who  wore  a gorg'eous  cos- 
tume In  the  third  act,  and  Mr.  Seppilli, 
who  gave  an  objei-t  lesson  In  (he  art  of 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

After  the  first  act  an  apology  was 
made  for  Melba,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  suffering  from  neuralgia  and  eai- 
nche.  I wish  that  the  German  singers 
I h.  re  would  be  similarly  afflicted,  for 
1 sorely  Melba  sang  with  uncommon 


beauty  of  lone,  ease  and  brilliance. 
When  our  German  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard exert  themselves  the  earache  Is  in  I 
I the  audience. 

i Pandolfini  was  evidently  not  in  the 


i vein.  You  would  not  have  recognized 
him  a.s  the  Rodolfo  in  "La  BohCme.” 


The  Parisians  laughed  when  they 
learned  that  Miss  Clara  Barton  ■was 
, officially  reexarded  for  her  services  dur- 
ing the  late  war  by  being  allowed  a 
Beat  within  the  hemicycle  during  the 
jelltlngs  of  the  L’nlted  States  Senate. 
"Singular  recompense,”  said  one  of  the 
patugrapbers,  "to  be  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  legislative  rows  and  upro.ar3( 
In  payment  for  her  great  services  1 But 
perhaps  the  significance  of  the  matter 
Is  this:  Miss  Barton  ■will  be  there  in  her 
capacity  as  hospital  nurse  to  take  care 
of  the  victims  of  the  Senatorial  pugil- 
istic encounters.” 


He  was  often  faithless  to  the  pitch,  dis- 
tressingly so  in  the  first  act.  Bensaude 
was  applauded  heartily  for  his  common- 
place singing  of  the  famous  air.  The 
finale  of  the  third  act  was  effecUve, 
from  the  very  nature  perhaps  of  the 
rhythmic  device,  and  also  from  Seppllll’s 
art  in  attaining  a climax. 

And  here  Is  a significant  fact.  Melba, 
Pandolfini  and  Bensaude,  who  acted 
with  so  much  discretion,  finesse  and 
controlled  intensity  in  "La  Bohdme,”' 
were  respectably  conventional  in  "La 
lYaviata."  They  could  not  esxiape  ap- 
parently from  the  old  approved  smug  ; 
traditions;  just  as  Albanl  as  Desde-  | 
mona  still  Insists  on  carrying  a hand-  , 
kerchief  In  one  hand,  no  matter  how  ' 
trying  the  circumstances  may  be. 

I believe  that  Violetta  may  be  acted  . 
with  Intense  passion;  that  the  death  , 
scene  may  be  made  heart-breaking  even  , 
in  opera.  Nor  would  the  tunes  of  Verdi  ‘ 
suffer  In  consequence.  You  must  re- 
member that  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  music  of  the  Verdi  of 
the  fifties  Is  intensity. 

There  was  a very  large  and  appl.iu»- 
ive  audience.  There  were  many  cur- 
tain calls. 


The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Wag- 
ner's “Flying  Dutebman.”  The  chief 
singers  will  be  Gadski,  Bispham  (by  per-  '■ 
mission  of  Mr.  Grau).  Kraus  and  Steh- 
mann. 

Philip  Hale. 


I 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Damrosch  lectured  yesterday  in ' 
Steinert  Hall  on  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  intro- 
duced the  word  "machinlstic."  His 
final  lecture  will  be  next  Monday  on  ! 
"Parsifal.” 


We  are  In  sentimental  mood.  Instead 
of  trying  to  reform  the  world,  which 
includes  the  hack-loving  aldermen  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  let  us  tell  a 
sad  story  of  blighted  love.  Our  friend 
of  the  Providence  Journal  is  disturbed 
because  “there  are  no  new  fancy  trous- 
erings yet  on  the  market  and  the  cut 
of  the  frock  coat  Is  still  undetermined.” 
AVe  regret  his  use  of  ithe  vile  word 
“trouserings”  and  shall  not  be  surprised 
after  this  to  find  him  discussing  "shirt- 
irgs”  and  “foot-wear.”  And  Is  It  true, 
as  he  claims,  that  "after  Easter,  at  the 
very  latest,  no  gentleman  can  appear 
with  any  comfort  or  self-respect  in 
clothes  of  last  j'ear’s  fashion”?  This 
reminds  us  that  the  waiters  In  Paris 
object  to  being  condemned  eternally  to 
black  trousers.  But  let  us  to  the  tale 
of  passion,  a singular  tale  worthy  of  the 
study  of  the  analyst. 

Catherine  Devere,  an  Englishwoman, 
a painter,  shot  herself  last  month  In 
the  entry  leading  to  the  house  of  a Dr. 
Craig,  who  lives  in  Hanley.  A friend 
went  to  her  studio  and  found  a letter. 
The  envelope  -was  endorsed:  "To  be 
opened  only  by  a person  in  authority  or 
a friend  in  case  of  my  dying  away  from 
home.”  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

' The  gentleman  to  whom  the  accom- 
panying packet  is  addressed.  Dr.  Craig 
of  Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Is  directly 
icsponsible  for  this  act.  He  Is  aware 
that^t  will  take  place  today,  when  and 
how.  and  has  never  at  any  time  at- 
Uinpted  to  atone  for  the  unhappiness 
and  Injury  he  has  caused.  He  admits 
his  fault,  but  never  tried  to  relieve  me 
of  the  burden,  but  only  told  me  I must” 
(and  the  word  "must,”  said  the  Cor- 
oner. was  underlined)  "bear  It. — Cath- 
erine Devine.” 

Dr.  Craig  was  summoned  by  the  Cor- 
oner and  he  deposed  as  follows;  He 
had  known  Catherine  for  23  years. 
From  time  to  time  they  had  correspond- 
ed. She  was  his  guest  in  189G.  It  was 
Chrlstmastide.  "There  was  then  some 
conversation  about  marriage,  and  he 
told  the  deceased  that  he  might  have 
married  her  had  she  remained  In  Eng- 
land and  not  gone  to  Australia  years 
before.  She  at  once  asked  him  why 
he  could  not  marry  her  now.  He  re- 
plied that  20  years  altered  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  had  no  Intention 
of  marrying  anybody.  She  wrote  to 
him  frequently  asking  him  to  marry 
her,  aJid  had  threatened  that  If  he  did 
not  marry  her,  at  any  rate  he  sho-ald 
not  marry  anyone  else.  It  ■was  ar- 
ranged that  she  should  visit  him  at 
Hanley,  but  he  put  off  the  visit  until 
he  had  settled  In  a ne-w  house  ho  had 
purchased.  She  wrote  back  an  angry 
letter  saying  he  was  not  true.  He  had 
concluded  that  his  refusal  to  have  her 
just  now  led  her  to  do  what  she  had 
done.  He  proceeded;  T stand  here  be- 
fore you  all,  and  I swear  most  solemnly 
when  I went  to  see  that  woman  In  the 
entry  I was  not  acting  a part  when  I 
recognized  her.  I swear  solemnly  I did 
not  know  the  woman  was  In  the  nelgh- 
Iforhood  until  I was  fetched  there.  I 
thought  a good  deal  of  the  woman.  Do 
(you  think  I should  have  stoo'l  by  and 
Get  her  do  It?  I had  so  many  threats 
of  this  kind  before,  and  every  time  I 
irled  to  dissuade  her  from  doing  this. 
I repudiate  any  Idea  I was  a party  to 
.this  thing.’  " 

The  Coroner,  remembering  the  remark 
of  the  historical  juryman,  that  men 
should  stand  by  each  other  on  certain 
occasions,  said  "candidly"  that  the  ex- 
planation was  "quite  satisfactory.” 

An<l  then  Dr.  Craig  spoke  as  follows: 
"A  most  vindictive  proceedlrg,  I think. 
1 characterize  it  as  a most  vindictive 
proceeding.  I am  sorry  to  say  so  about 
a dead  woman.  I think  she  may  have 
v riiten  a letter,  but  I have  no  idea 
what  it  referred  to." 

A juror  asked:  "Y'ou  never  received 
a letter?" 

Dr.  Craig;  “I  don’t  say  I never  re- 
ct  ived  it,  but.  If  so,  I threw  it  in 
ti,e  fire  without  reading  It.  as  I did 
r any  before  it." 

The  jury  consulted  together  for  ten 
minutes.  The  verdict  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  deceased  committed  suicide 
while  In  a fit  of  temporary  insanity. 

Dr.  Cr.aig  Is  no  doubt  practising  In 
the  town  where  he  Is  highly  esteemed. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what 
was  the  subject  of  tls  correspondence 


Emma  Eames  has  now  fallen  Into  the 
hands  of  th*e  Irrespcnslble  paragrapher. 
His  latest  sensetion  concerning  her  Is 
(that  she  Is  addicted  to  stage  fright; 
that  she  Is  foolishly  superstitious,  and  | 
.that  she  exhausts  a different  attendant 
'every  night  she  sings.  Heretofore  such 
inconsequent  reports  have  always  Im- 
|medlately  preceded  a decadence  In  vo- 
cal powers.  May  It  be  hoped  that  this 
is  an  exception. Exchange. 
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A correspondent  of  the  New  York 
(Times  wrote;  "During  a recent  visit 


to  the  ‘Hub’  I made  my  accustomed 
pilgrimage  to  the  new  Library  to  wor- 
ship before  the  shrine  of  art  as  em- 
bodied In  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
late  Puvls  de  Chavannes.  I was  lost 
in  contemplation  before  that  beautiful 
panel  ‘La  PoEsle  des  Champs'  represent- 
ed symbolically  by  Virgil,  when  my 
reverie  was  interrupted  by  exclama- 
tions of  admiration.  The  voices  de- 
noted that  the  owners  belonged  to  the 
gentler  sex,  and  also  that  they  had 
been  born  In  that  section  of  the  United 
States  which,  according  to  Mark  Twain, 
is  comprised  In  the  great  ‘Pie  Belt.' 
Their  admiration  for  the  great  mas-  ' 
ter’s  work  certainly  showed  proper 
instinct,  but  somehow  their  faces  were 
lacking  in  those  signs  of  culture  one 
expects  to  find  in  Boston  people.  Per- 
I aps  It  was  the  absence  of  the  tradi- 
tional spectacles.  One  of  them  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  stairway 
and  almost  Immediately  came  back,  her 
countenance  lighted  up  with  unmistak- 
able Joy,  and  In.  a loud  whisper  said  to 
her  friend:  ‘My  dear,  come  over  here 
quick;  they  have  got  this  side  papered, 
too!’  Was  It  a presentment  of  this  kind 
of  appreciation  that  caused  Chavannes 
to  say.  In  reference  to  his  decorations 
for  the  Boston  Library,  and  while  he 
was  still  working  on  them  in  his  studio 
at  Neuilly:  ‘Yes,  they  are  to  be  exited 
to  America’  ?’’ 


It  is  a sign  of  having  a tarnished  name  to 
coreern  oneself  with  the  ill-fame  of  others. 
Seme  wish  to  hide  their  own  stains  with 
those  of  otliers,  or  at  least  wash  them  away ; 
or  they  seek  consolation  therein — Uls  the 
consoliiticn  of  fools.  'I'hey  must  have  had 
iireath  who  form  tlic  sewers  of  scandal  for 
the  whole  town.  The  mAv  one  grubs  about 
in  such  matters,  the  more  one  befouls  oneself. 
Tl'.ere  are  few  without  stain  somewhere  or 
other,  hut  It  is  of  liltle  known  people  that 
the  failings  arc  little  known.  Be  careful 
then  to  avoid  being  a registrar  of  fauH.-i. 
Tl’.at  is  to  be  an  abominable  thing,  a man 
that  lives  without  a heart. 


One  word  more  about  Peter  Rugg.  B. 
H.  T writes:  "I  don’t  telleve  you  have 
more  than  .a  fringe  off  that  Rugg.  Your 
’beginning’  omits  the  opening  para- 
graph, your  ‘ending’  is  an  interpola- 
tion rut  at  the  end  of  part  one  (I 
should  fancy),  to  end  the  story  there 
and  seem  complete.  The  whole  is  in 
throe  sectioi  s and  makes  twenty-two 
pages  of  Stertman,  say  11,000  words. 

"I.— Is  the  original  amount  of  P.  R.— 
8 pp. 

“II.— Further  account  of  P.  R.— 10  pp. 

"III.— Arrival  of  Mr.  P.  R.  In  Boston— 
4 pp. 

"In  the  third  part  R.  reaches  home 
after  50  or  60  years’  wandering,  to  find 
his  ruined  house  offered  for  sale  by  a 
most  Hawthornesquey-talking  auction- 
eer, and  the  story  closes  with  a voice; 
'Your  home  is  gone  and  you  can  never 
have  another  home  in  this  world.’ 

"A  Hawthorney  touch,  Rugg's  horse 
beats  a racer,  but  is  declared  to  be  an 
ox,  because  he  le’aves  a cloven  hoof- 
mark.  The  story  was  published  in  the 
New  England  Galaxy,  1824-26." 


There  Is  the  lament  of  a loud  lamen- 
tation In  Philadelphia;  her  ways  do 
m'  irn.  none  come  to  her  solemn  feasts; 
h(  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  afflict- 
ed, and  she  is  In  bitterness.  For  pto- 
maine noison  has  been  found  in  scrap- 
ple; and  may  not  ccath  lurk  In  pepper- 
pot? 


They  have  been  playing  "Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin"  In  Ohio.  "Uncle  Tom  acted  and 
locked  like  an  iron  hitching  post.  Miss 
Ophelia  w is  'iiere,  !>  it  he-  niaketip, 
her  acting  and  her  voice  reminded  the 
audience  of  a horrible  case  of  mis- 
taken identity.  Tht-y  had  an  ice  scene, 
but  he  dogs  came  on,  looked  at  the 
audience,  got  ashamed  and  went  hack.” 


This  decision  at  Ripon.  England,  wil! 
be  of  interest  to  all  that  use  the  wheel 
or  are  afraid  of  it.  A ■woman  was 
walking  in  the  road  at  night  and  was 
run  into  by  a cyclist,  ■who  was  riding 
slowly. up  hill.  The  woman  sued  foi 
damages.  The  Judge  held  that  thers 
was  no  evidence  of  negligence  on  th< 
part  of  the  cyclist,  but  that  the  womai 
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d herself  omitted  a ^S^stmable  pre- 
ution,  seeinp  that,  on  ]a  dark  night, 
Uead  of  walking  on  the  footpath, 
6 chose  to  go  In  the  road,  and  thcre- 
■e  he  gave  a verdict  for  the  de- 
idant. 


L ease  of  “acromegaly”  Is  reported 
)m  Chicago.  The  victim’s  hands  and 
It  were  greally  swollen  and  his  jaw 
.s  over  four  times  the  normal  length, 
'he  distance  from  the  frontal  bone 
the  chin  In  the  ordinary  man  is 
rht  to  ten  Inches,  and  In  Regers  this 
d grown  to  twenty  inches.  Although 
•eflned  and  educated  man,  Rogers  was 
sensitive  over  his  appearance  that 
'withdrew  from  his  friends  and  fam- 
and  lived  In  a barn  in  an  obscure 
rt  of  the  city.  He  was  taken  from 
! barn  to  the  hospital  in  a starving 
ltdition.” 

Acromegaly,”  or  “acromygalla,”  Is 
leed  a rare  disease.  We  are  told  that 
was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Marid  of 
rls.  , Some  claim  that  there  Is  no 
■h  disease,  but  that  there  is  retro- 
ssion  to  some  primitive  type  of  man. 


’’ou  know,  of  course,  these  immortal 
es;  I 

’Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves  i 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe;  ' 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogroves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe— 
lere  is  Mr.  Stuart  Collingwood’s  lit- 
il  translation;  “It  was  evening,  and 
s smooth,  active  badgers  were 
•atching  a.nd  boring  holes  in  the  hill- 
,e;  all  unhappy  were  the  parrots; 
d the  green  turtles  sqeaked  out.’’ 
or  Mr.  Collingwood  found  this  gloss- 
/ among  Lewis  Carroll’s  papers: 
yllyg  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Brvl 
or  Broil),  “the  time  of  broiling  din- 
ner, i.  e.,  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon.” 

khy  (compounded  of  Slimy  and  Lithe), 
“smooth  and  active.” 
kW  fve,  a species  of  Badger.  They  had 
smooth,  white  hair,  long  hind  legs, 
and  short  horns  like  a stag;  lived 
chiefly  on  cheese.  ; 

ire,  verb  (derived  from  Gyaour  or  [ 
Giaour,  “a  dog”),  “to  scratch  like  a 
dog." 

mble  (whence  Gimblet),  “to  screw 
out  holes  in  anything.” 
abe  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Swab 
or  Soak),  “the  side  of  a hill”  (from 
its  being  soaked  by  the  rain), 
msy  (whence  Mimserable  and  Misera- 
ble), “unhappy.” 

Jrogrove,  an  extinct  kind  of  parrot. 
They  had  no  wings,  beaks  turned 
up,  and  made  their  nests  under  sun 
dials;  lived  on  veal. 

|yme  (hence  Solemome,  Solemone  and 
Solemn),  “grave.” 

th.  a species  of  land  turtle.  Head 
erect;  mouth  like  a shark;  the  fore- 
legs curved  out  so  that  the  animal 
walked  on  his  knees;  smooth,  green 
body;  lived  on  swallows  and  oys-  , 
ters. 

itgrabe,  past  tense  of  the  verb  to 
Outgrlbe  (it  is  connected  with  the 
old  verb  to  Grike  or  Shrike,  from 
which  are  derived  “shriek”  and 
“creak”),  “squeaked.” 


melodramatic  staring  ot  Ke 
Dutchman  at  each  other.  I had 
affection  for  Daland  who,  after  all.  is  no 
better  than  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,  for  i 
he  is  willing  to  sel  his  daughter  to  an 
unknown  man-of-the-sea,  the  moment 
he  catches  sight  of  the  treasure  in  the 
chest.  1 was  imposed  upon  by  the 
I specious  passion  of  the  duet  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  And  several  years  ago— I blush 
I to  record  it— I thought  that  I liked  this 
j opera  better  than  I did  “Die  Walkiire  ’ 
or  “Die  Gotterdiimmerung.” 

Repeated  hearings  of  Wagner’s  works 
brought  correction,  confusion,  shame. 

I Last  night — and  I hasten  to  add  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  performance 
so  far  as  the  chief  singers  were  con-' 
cerned— I found  “The  Plying  Dutch- 
man,” as  a w'h.ole,  hopelessly  common- 
place. I admit  cheerfully  the  presence 
, of  good  things  in  it;  portions  of  the 
overture,  Senta’s  ballad,  the  steerman  s 
I song,  which  was,  as  usual,  poorly  sung; 
and  here  and  (here  a few  choral  effects. 
Daland’s  song  in  the  second  act  is  a 
cheerful  ditty.  But  the  so-called  great 
duct  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  is 
intrinsically  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion. When  it  is  sung  by  singers  of 
powerful  voices  and  personal  magnet- 
ism, it  arouses  enthusiasm,  as  it  did 
last  night — for  let  us  all  be  truthful 
even  when  v/e  are  discussing  Wagner 
and  Mr.  Damrosch;  it  was  contrived 
cunnin.gly  for  this  purpose,  as  an  ap- 
plause-trap. Examine  the  duet  care- 
fully and  you  will  find  that  it  is  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer  in  his  most  Corin- 
thian mood,  with  a plausible  veneer  of 
Italian  passicn.  Compare  it  for  a mo- 
ment with  any  of  Wagner’s  noblest 
scenes  or  with  the  duet  in  the  fourth 
act  of  “The  Huguenots”  of  even  with 
.rny  of  the  best  concerted  pieces  of  th-r 
"VeTdi  of  the  fifties,  and  you  will  at  once 
detect  the  rank  impesture.  And  so 
throughout  the  opera,  in  spite  of  this 
or  that  pretty  fragment  of  a tune,  you 
v/ill  find  an  insincere  appeal  or  a de- 
liberate turning  in  the  direction  of 
vulgarity.  The  music  of  “Tannhauser” 
is  for  the  most  part  brutal;  but  there 
is  virility,  there  is  1 onesty  in  this  bru- 
tality. Never  did  Wagner  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  “Flying  Dutchman”  ex- 
cept in  “Rlenzl,”  that  circus  opera  in 
which  he  went  below'  the  lowest  plum- 
met. 

As  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  puts  it — and 


m tKS^  . , 

ad  an  I li  s i'  chibek  for  f.venty  lhou-..:i.i  irancs 
the  next  day,  which  sum  the  poor  com- 
poser devou/d  to  paying  off  some  crying 
ilcb.'s,  bui  crp'^ci  lily  to  buying  leisure 
to  write  his  R.>m.6o  et  Juliette  .-ym- 
phony,  which  he  dedicated  to  Puga- 
uinl.” 

But  Paganini  was  not  pre.sent  at  the 
first  pcrforni.ance.  Ho  did  not  hear  tlie 
work  until  Nov.  25,  18S8.  lie  had  hoard 
tlie  ’’Symphenie  fanttistiqui  ” in  ISin, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  asked  Berlioz 


to  write  a piece  of  importance  for  (he 
viola.  Berlioz  promised  to  write  a 
viola  solo  which  should  express  the 
"Lost  Moments  of  Mary  Stuart,”  tiu: 
he  abandoned  this  idea,  and  finally 
wrote  ‘‘(’hilde  Harold.”  . 

And  now  a W'ord  about  Paganmi  s 
gift  of  20,000  francs  toy  Berlioz.  Some 
have  stated  that  the  money  came  really 
from  Berlin;  but  Idszt  told  another 
st’ory,  which  is  accepted  by  the  latest 
biographers  of  Berlioz.  It  seems  that 
Paganini,  having  made  large  sums  of 
money  in  Paris,  refused  to  play  gra- 
tuitously at  a concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospitals  in  that  city.  The  pub- 
lic began  to  show  its  teeth.  Jules 
.lanin,  a great  admirer  of  Paganini,  sug- 
gested to  Irim  that  he  should  give  20,000 
francs  to  Berlioz:  ’’You  will  be  able  to 
give  eight  concerts  with  a crowded  hall 
instead  of  the  four  concerts  that  re- 
main." Paganini  at  fir^t  pulled  a long 
face:  but  he  finally  yielded,  and  Janin 
Irombc-’.ed  pompously  m the  DObats 
the  ge."  irosity  of  the  violinist. 

Thiiii  ^mpliony  of  Berlioz  is  still  a re- 
marlf,ivbie  work  in  certain  respects, 
when  you  consider  that  it  w’as  first  pro- 
duced in  1834.  Compare  it  with  orches- 
tral works  of  its  time.  Even  the  re- 
vised edition,  which  w’as  played  in 
18^.  is  four  years  older  than  Wag- 
neps  “Rienzi,”  which  first  saw  the  light 
in  1842,  and  in  “Rienzi”  Wagner  showed 
himself  a clumsy  fellow  by  the  side  ot 
Berlioz.  The  whole  idea  of  the  sym- 
phony is  foreign  to  us.  Byron  today 
is  the  man  grt  “Beppo”  and  “Don  Juan" 
and  the  letters,  not  the  scowling  poet 
of  “Childe  Harold,"  and  the  idea  of 
having  a solo  instrument  play  such  an 
important  part  in  a syniphony  was  not 
a fortunate  one.  Portions  of  the  work 
seem,  in  1899,  barren  of  musical  ideas— 
thus  the  “Orgy  ot  Brigands”  miglit  be 
spared,  although  the  composer  him- 
self took  it  seriously  and  spoke  of 
“brazen  throats  belching  fo-rth  blas- 
phemies.” But  the  first  movement  is 
interesting,  and  the  orchestration  was 


its  creator  at  a wrong  time.  . . . The 
result  is  something  of  a hybrid,  at 
times  aspiring  without  the  aspiration 
fuifllled,  at  times  commonplace,  with 
an  Incredibly  faded  manner.  As  aP 
follows  air,  duet  follows  duet,  you  feel 
that  thi.s  w.as  neither  Wagner  the-  Phil- 
istine, nor  Wegner  the  great  and  unsur- 
passable artist.’’ 

So  far  as  the  singing  is  concerned,  the 
performance  last  night  was  by  far  the 
I most  satisfactory  of  those  given  in  Ger- 
I man  this  season,  Gadski’s  Senta  awak- 
ened genuine  enthusiasm  last  year,  and 
her  triumph  was  apparently  repeated. 
Her  impersonation  is  logical  and  sym- 
pathetic. And  Senta  should  always  be 
sung  by  a woman  of  Northern  blood. 
Do  you  suppose  that  any  Italian  or 
French  woman,  after  such  long  con- 
tinued day-thinking  and  night-yearning, 


no  one  has  written  more  appreciatively  ,1  remailcable  for  the  dav.  The  “March 
and  wisely  concerning  Wagner— “The  | pilgrims”  is  still  a feat  of  singular 
thing  (’The  Flying  Dutchman’)  fell  from  j originality,  by  far  the  most  striking 

movement.  As  a whole  the  symphony 
is  the  one  of  Berlioz’s  important  works 
that  has  suffered  the  most  severely 
at  the  hands  of  time.  . 

It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  ‘ Phaeton 
again.  It  is  the  one  of  Saint-Saens’s  | 
symphonic  poems  that  never  met  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  if  the  critics 
are  to  be  believed,  and  yet  it  is  a work  : 
of  indisputable  talent.  Saint-Saens  > 
never  rises  to  any  great  height  of  ; 
imagination  nor  has  he  elemental  pas-  j 
Sion;  but  he  is  a master  of  technic  . 
and  his  taste  and  skill  keep  him  from 
vulgarity,  even  when  he  is  dangerously 
near  thematic  triviality.  , 

The  overture,  which  Dvorak  s pub- 
lishers saw  fit  to  name  “Carnival  ’’  is 
rpocious  music,  decorative  ana  all  tnat, 
but  I fear  that  it  has  no  bowels. 

Mr.  Adamowski  tyas  not  at  his  rest 


would  have  stood  gaping  at  the  Dutch-  I i.-ist  night  either  in  intonation  or  in  full 


A London  jury  brought  in  last  month 
verdict  of  £250  against  the  male  de- 
ndant  in  a breach-of-promise  case, 
us  punishing  his  “selfish,  heartless 
id  deceitful  conduct.”  In  one  of  the 
ers  read  to  the  jury  was  this  poetic 
irst  on  tlie  part  of  the  defendant: 
Van  was  her  rame.^an  angel  fair, 
karch  far  and  wide  none  can  compare; 

Ah,  to  be  near  you.  ’Us  heavenly  bliss. 
Tomorrow  on  these  Ups  I’ll  imprint  a kiss. 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  verdict? 


“FLYING  DOTCBMANJ’, 


>'1i 


. Good-Sized  Audience  Waxed  En- 
thusiastic Over  Wagner’s  Imita- 
tie.  i of  Meyerbeer  Et  AL— ' 
“Faust”  the  Opera  This  After- 
noon. 

Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutchman”  was 
ung  in  German  last  night  by  the  Ellis 
rand  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Damrosch 
onducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Anderdecken  Bispham 

Irik  Van  Hoose 

Jaland  Stehmann 

IlS  Iteersman  Kiffllng 

lenta  Gadski 

^ary  Mattfeld 

There  are  men  that  never  change 
heir  opinions.  They  are  of  close  kin 
the  villain  in  “My  Partner”  who 
lOasted  that  he  never  forgot  and  ne/er 
orgave.  And  yet  it  might  be  well  for 
IS  all  to  change  opinions  once  in  seven 
'ears  at  least,  or,  better  yet,  to  'lave 
i sponge  passed  over  the  mind  so  that 
t would  be  a tabula  rasa. 

Let  me  now  speak  to  you  in  confi- 
rj^lence.  There  was  a time  when  I was 
■xceedingly  fond  of  the  ’’Flying  Dutch- 
nan.”  The  story  Itself  worked  a 
aglc  spell.  I was  deceived  by  the 


man  for  that  length  of  time?  She  would 
have  had  her  arms  about  his  neck  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  throw  down  hi.s 
hat.  Mr.  Bispham  was  in  much  better 
voice  than  when  he  was  here  earlier  In 
the  season,  and  he  sang  with  marked 
intelligence  and  intensity.  In  the  second 
act  he  was  expressive  in  his  Wagner- 
patented  Inaction,  but  in  the  first  act  I 
missed  the  atmosphere  of  the  super- 
natural. The  chief  duet  tvas  sung  with 
great  animation  and  there  were  repeat- 
ed curtain  calls.  Mr.  Stehmann,  who  is 
the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  of  Mr. 
Ellis’s  German  male  singers,  was  an 
excellent  Daland.  Mr.  Van  Hoose  has  a 
go-od  voice.  It  is  a pity  that  it  is 
lodged  so  securely  in  his  throat. 

Mr.  Damrosch  at  times  sat,  at  times 
stood,  probably  to  his  own  bodily 
comfort,  but  without  any  percepUble 
influence  on  the  orchestra.  There  was 
little  nuancirung  on  the  part  of  the 
players,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
multifarious  and  catch-eye  gestures. 

The  spinning-wheel  chorus  was  sung 
with  undevlating  vehemence  as  though 
it  were  a war-song  of  the  amazons  of 
Dahome.  Mr.  Damrosch  is  a conductor 
chiefly  by  name  and  courtesy. 

. • * 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
■’Faust,”  with  Melba,  Toronta,  Van 
Cauteren,  Bonngrd.  Boudouresque, 
Bensaude.  Mr.  Seppilli  ■will  conduct.^ 
Philip  Hale. 

^ S' 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


Berlioz’s  “ Harold  in  Italy”  Sym- 
phony, With  Mr.  Kneisel  as  Viola 
Player— Mr.  Adamowski  Plays 
Eruch’s  Scottish  Fantasia. 

The  program  of  the  14th  Symphony 
concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall.  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

OviTtur?,  “Carnival” DvorS-k 

Fantaria  on  Scotch  Folk  Melodies,  for 

Violin,  op.  4G Max  Bruch 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Phaeton” Saint-Saens 

Symphon;/,  ’’Harold  in  Italy” Berlioz 

! The  compiler  of  the  program-book, 
|speaking  of  Berlioz’s  ’’Childe  Harold,” 
says:  ’’The  work  was  first  given  in 
putilic  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Baris 
on  Nov.  23,  1834:  hut  Berlioz  introduced 
many  alterations  into  the  score  aRev- 
wards.  I’uganiiii  was  present  .at  the 
first  i>erformance;  he  expressed  his  de- 
I light  with  tlie  w'ork  by  sending  Ber>t«|| 


ness  of  tone.  He  is  a man  of  true  vir- 
tuoso blond,  and.  like  all  virtuosos,  he 
has  his  moods.  He  was  heard  to  best 
■1  !aeu  in  the  third  movement  o-f 
Bruch’s  kailyard  fantasia,  and  he  was 
applauded  heartily  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Kneisel  played  the  vioio  obligata 
with  infinite  c.are  and  purity  of  tone. 
Adolphe  Jullien  once  said  that  if  Vieux- 
temps,  Viotti  and  some  other  gr.  at 
violinist  were  all  united  in  cn?  and 
the  same  person  they  could  not  make 
th's  viola  part  effective  throughout  the 
work. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTES. 

The  opera  yesterday  afternoon  was 
“Faust”  with  Melba,  Toronta,  Bonnard, 
Bensaude  and  Boudouresque.  The 

theatre  was  crowded  with  an  enthusias- 
tic audience.  The  opera  tomorrow  night 
will  be  ’’Die  Gotterdiimmerung,”  with 
Brema,  Brandes,  Toronta,  Mattfeld, 
Olitzka,  Kraus,  Rains,  Stury.  Mr. 

Damrosch  Will  conduct.  Mr.  Alvarez 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  Y'ork  to- 

da  V. 

Albert  Raymond  Alvarez,  the  famous 
tenor,  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  Ani'-rica  Tuesday  night,  when  he  will 
appe.ar  as  Romeo  to  IMelba’s  Juliet. 

Alvarez  was  born  at  Bordeaux.  In 
his  youth  ho  gave  himself  to  music;  and 
at  the  age  of  18  he  enlisted  in  the 
French  army  as  a bandmaster.  After 
his  service,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study 
1 singing  under  Auguste  do  Martini. 
Alvarez  made  his  first  operatic  appear- 
1 ance  at  Ghent;  he  then  appeared  in  tne 
French  Jirovincc.s,  singi.ng  at  I.yons  and 
I Marseilles.  At  the  latter  town  his  rep- 
utation grew  until  it  reached  P.'iris. 
The  managers  of  t’ne  Opfr.a  engaged 
him,  and  he  made  his  first  api'iearance 
tliere  March  14.  1892,  as  Faust.  Jane 
Marcy  was  ?.!arguerite,  Bouhy,  Mephis- 
tophclcs,  and  Renaud,  Valentine. 

He  i.s  said  to  be  tali  in  stature  and  of 
eleg.aiit  appear.ance,  equally  effective  in 
lyric  and  dramatic  parts.  He  is  said  to 
have  a repcTlyry  of  nearly  50  operas. 

Alvarez  made  his  first  appearance  ,in 
London  May  25,  1893,  as  Romeo,  to  Aitl- 
ba’s  Juliet.  He  also  sang  that  year  in 
’’Car men,”  “La  Favorita”  and  “Amy 
Robs.art.”  In  1894  (June  20)  he  created 
the  part  of  Ar.anuii  in  Massenet's  “L.a 
Naverraiso,”  which,  with  Calve  as  (he 
heroine,  was  first  j'rcduced  in  T.oiidon. 
In  1895  he  sang  in  London.  Faust,  Pu- 
meo,  Don  JosO,  Tannhiiuscr;  in  I.’.'' 
Radam&s  and  Siegmund;  in  1S97  Salva- 
dor d’Erlangerj'S  “inf.s  Mendo.”  : 


In  Paris  he  ere. id  d the  •■n'l!  : 

]iarts  in  .Mas.st-rifl’s  “Thais,  ' .u. 

IMii;  Holmi':;'.*:  “1-a  ISIontagne 
b’ch.  S,  18SV;  Guiraud's  ■■irrC'di'-ina 
Dec.  18,  189.5;  I luvenioy 's  “li  lie,"  -Aiir  i 
23,  IM'O;  Brum  au’s  “lil.'S.sidor,"  I'l  la  . 
1897;  Vidal’s  “l.a  Burgonde,"  Dec.  23,  ^ 
1898.  At  London  ho  created  Uie  chic  ( j 
tcnoi  parts  in  de  Lara's  “A.my  Hob-  . 
sari,’’  July  20,  I8£'3;  “La  Navarrai.s.-,’’  ^ 
June  20,  1894;  Emil  li.ich’s  “Lady  of  ' 
Longford,”  July  21,  1894;  d’Erlanger’s 
“Inc-s  Mendo,”  July  14,  1897.  j 

I He  will  appear  here  Thursday  nighi  | 
as  Don  Jose,  one  of  hi.s  most  distin-  | 

I gulshed  iiai  ts.  Zelie  de  I.u.sss.n  v ill  b“  ; 

; Carmen,  and  Melba  will  be  the  Jlicaela.  j 

iMiss  de  l.us.san’s  Carmen  is  knov.  n to  | 
Bostonians.  She  sang'  the  pan  he.  ■ ; 
March  5,  1888,  and  she  was  heard  in  ii  ; 
at  Mechanics’  Bnilding  Feb.  7,  1895.  | 

CONCERTS  OP  THE  'WEEK. 
MONDAY— .Stc inert  Hall  at  3 P.  M.,  Iceturc- 
recltal  iiy  Mr.  Vv’alter  DamrobCh  on  "Par- 
sifal.” 

TUESDAY— Association  Hall  at  8 o’cdock 
the  fifth  Mu.sie  Students’  Chamber  Con- 
cert will  bo  given  by  the  Kneisel  ()uar- 
tet:  Mozart’s  quartet  in  D minor;  an- 

dante from  Tschaikowsky’s  quartet  op. 
U;  canzonetta  by  Mendelssohn;  Schu- 
mann's quartet  in  P major. 

FRIDAY— Music  Hall,  2.30  P.  M.,  Public  Re- 
hearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orche.s-  ; 
tra:  Beethoven’s  overture  to  “Leonore”  ; 

No.  3;  Brahms’s  2u<l  piano  concerto  (Miss  j 
Adele  Aus  Uer  Ohe.  pianist);  Bruckner’s! 
4th  Symphony.  i 

S-ATURDAY— Music.  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  concert  I 
of  the  Bofc)toa  Siyimphcny  Orchestra;  | 
program  that  of  the  Public  Rehearsal,  j 
.»  - 

I A.t  C.'vciit  Garden  the  coming  se.ason 
Itl-in-  will  be  special  pcrform.ances  of 
“‘Tristan,”  “Die  Meistersinger,’’  “Lo- 
hengrin,” picb-nbly  under  Mott).  The  i 
“Ring"  cycles  will  no‘  be  given  again. 
Mancirelli  :,nd  FDn  will  ccudiu  (. 
Blcickx’s.  “Princess  d’Auherge”  may  be 
produced. 

Rachmaninoff  wil’  make  hi.s  first  ap- 
pearance m England  ai  one  of  the  Pliil- 
l;a rmoric  concerts. 

Mr.  David  Bispham  will  gi've  a series 
of  classical  concerts  in  Lowiion  during 
May,  when  he  will  produce  Schubert’s 
.song  I ycie,  “Muller-Lieder.” 

They  say  that  Gabriele  d’Annunzio 
will  write  a libretto  for  Mascagni. 

At  a recent  discussion  of  Nationality 
in  Music,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
claimed  to  be  the  first  who  had  at- 
tempted to  idealize  Scottish  music  and 
pui  it  “on  the  orchestra.'’  The  Sasse- 
nach had  a.  very  hazy  idea  of  what 
Scottisii  music  really  was.  Undoubtedly 
the  instrument  of  Scotland  was  the 
fiddle  and  not  the  bagpipe.  Scottish 
songs  of  Lowland  origin  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  bagpipe,  and 
many  could  not  be  played  upon  it.  “The 
Cock  o’  the  North,”  played  by  Mr. 
Lidgcy,  was,  he  should  say,  a modern 
tune,  and,  like  many  others,  was  only 
adapted  for  the  bagpipe  after  the  regi- 
ments were  furnished  with  that  instru- 
ment. Sir  Hubert  Parry  suggested  that 
the  bagpipes  came  from  East  Anglia, 
and  were,  with  native  modesty,  after-  j 
ward  appropriated  liy  the  Scotch,  being  ! 
evidently  congenial  to  that  nation;  for,  I 
whatever  Sir  Alexander  might  say  ; 
about  the  fiddle  being  the  national  in- 
strument, it  -was  in  Scotland  and  with 
Scotch  people  that  the  bagpipes’  de- 
testable sound  was  most  frequently 
heard. London  Musical  Courier. 

No'velties  at  the  'W'orcester  Festival  ■ 
(England)  this  year:  A Symphony  by 
Edward  Elgar,  a cantata  by  Lee  Will-  ■ 
iams,  Cornelius’s  “Vatergruft.”  H.  W. 
Parker’s  “Hora  Novissima.” 

Perosi’s  oratorio,  “The  Passion  of 
Christ,”  will  probably  be  produced  at 
the  Norwich  (England)  Festival  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Felix  MottI  will  sing  Eva  at 
Bayreuth  this  summer. 

The  claims  of  Brahms’s  relatives  to 
his  fortune  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Upper  Vienna  Court;  and  the  Vi- 
ennasociety  of  Friends  of  Music  and  the 
Franz  Liszt  Association,  both  of  v/hlch 
claim  to  be  Brahms’s  heirs,  will  now  ^ 
bring  actions  against  the  relatives. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  at  ^ 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  these 
days  is  of  so  domestic  a nature  that  , 
the  public  would  never  dare  to  intrude  | 
to  witne.ss  it.  even  if  it  could.  Only  , 
one  person  sits  in  the  great  audito-  ■ 
rium  and  only  one  sings  on  the  stage. 
This  audience,  which  expresses  its  ap- 
proval with  the  greatest  unanimity,  is 
Mme.  Nordica,  while  the  performer  who 
arouses  her  enthusiastic  approval  Is 
nobody  other  than  her  husband.  Zoltan 
Doehme,  who  expects  to  return  at  some 
early  day  to  the  operatic  stare.  With 
the  piano  and  her  husband  on  the  stage 
Mme.  Nordica  can  evidently  fi'et  mor.' 
enjoyment  out  of  an  hour  in  the  opera 
house  than  the  average  audience  does 
out  of  a Sunday  night  concert.  M. 
Doehme’s  present  plan  is  to  return  to 
the  operatic  stage  next  spring  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  as  he  is  to  confine  himself  to 
the  'Wagner  repertoire,  it  is  that  music 

r ' ' 


which  delights  Mme.  Ncrdica’s  ears 
as  she  sits  in  the  empty  auditorium. 
Liuckily,  it  is  possible.  In  th^  quiei'CS?' 

the  theatre,  for  her  to  express  her  ap- 
proval aloud,  and  the  enthusiastic  out- 
breaks of  "Fir.st  rate!"  “That's  good!" 
and  similar  sentiments  are  as  genuine 
in  their  intensity  if  they  are  wJl  so 
kmd  as  the  old-time  hurrahs  of  Signor 
Tamagno’s  cohorts. X.  Y.  Sun. 

The  Dally  Messenger  thus  speaks 
curiously  of  the  revival  of  "Fldelio" 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris: 

The  management  of  the  OpSra- 
Comiqce  may  be  congratulated  upon 
their  artistic  effort  in  having  revived 
Beethoven’s  masterpiece  "Fldelio.” 
This  work,  which  Is  well  known  to  the 
English  and  Germans,  is— it  seems  al- 
most incredibh' — a novelty  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Parisians.  For  the  present 
generation  this  music  is  something 
new,  entirely  different  from  the  operas 
they  have  heard  on  their  lyric  stages. 
They  have  been  in  some  way  prepared 
by  the  symphonies  at  the  Sunday  con- 
certs. but  yet  they  are  unable  to  grasp, 
at  a first  hearing,  all  the  beauties  of 
tills  great  work.  To  an.vone  watch- 
ing the  audience,  both  at  the  dress  re- 
hears.al  and  at  the  premlfre,  last  night 
the  truth  of  this  became  apparent.  The 
rea.son  for  this  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  toward  this  music 
is  a curiius  one.  For  the  Paris  musi- 
cal snob,  Beethoven  is  not  "the  fash- 
ion.” He  has  not  yet  been  told  that 
he  mu.st  listen  to  an  apera  by  Beet- 
hoven wiih  as  much  seeming  attention 
as  he  does  to  those  by  Wagner,  and 
the  consfQuenc?  was  that  last  night  he 
locked  decidedly  bored.  Dot  us  hope 
that  his  musical  education  will  advance 
as  quickly  as  his  social  one  is  sure,  to 
do. 

"Fiuclio,”  as  it  Is  now  given  at  the 
Opfra-Cernique,  is  virtually  in  four 
acts,  although  the  new  version  is  only 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  three — the 
second  tableau  of  the  last  act  takin. 
sueff  a long  time  to  prepare.  As  to 
Ihetai'.erpretailon.  we  can  only  repeat 
whaj  we  have  often  said:  Mme.  Rose 

Sn  is  an  -admirable  artist  but.  un- 
natcly,  no  longer  a singer.  In  all 
piani.ssimo  pass.ages,  however, 
e no  effort  on  her  part  was  neces- 
the  effect  was  all  that  could  be 
ed.  M.  Bouvet  was  an  efficiertt 
Pit-arro.  and  ihc  otlier  roles  were  well 
swtalned  by  ,M.  Vergnet,  M.  Beyle  and 
fin  lie  Laisn£. 

r 

A lew-  opera,  “Meisler  Koiand,”  by 
the  one-armed  pianist.  Count  G:za 
Zlchy,  was  produced  Jan.  10  at  Buda- 
' pest. 

A new  piece  by  Georg  Schumann. 

I symphonic  variations  on  the  choral, 
"Wer  nur  den  liebon  Gott  lasst  walten," 

^ for  orchestra  and  organ,  ^as  produce<l 
lately  at  Bremen.  It  is  said  to  be  most 
skillfully  made  and  very  brilliant. 

A new  opera,  "Dyveke,”  by  a young 
Done,  Johan  Bartholdy,  produced  lato- 
i?y  at  Copenhagen,  tells  the  love  story 
>of  Christian  II.  and  the  beatitifiil  Hol- 
Und  “Dyveke"  (the  nickname  "Dove” 
^iven  by  the  King.) 

' Eduard  Rappoldi.  concertmaster,  has 
jslgncd  from  the  Dresden  Royal  Or- 
Tieslra  after  a service  of  over  20  years. 
Max  Lewingcr,  formerly  of  the  Leip- 
zig Gewandhaus,  has  taken  his  place. 

1 published  here  a note  last  week 
ibout  the  "success’  of  Miss  Illyna  at 
ithe  Monnalc,  Brussels,  as  Orph-^ns. 
Alas,  X hear  that  the  press  agent  did 
jiot  have  the  fear  of  truth  before  his 
eyes.  Le  Guide  Musical  (Brussels, 
Jan.  8)  says:  “A  pupil  of  Mme.  Mar- 
ches!, Miss  Illyna  has  a beautiful  voice 
which  unfortunately  has  not  been 
trained  with  all  the  requisite  art.  Hei- 
musical  interpretation  is  wanting  in 
true  expression;  her  lyric  declamation 
is  without  the  accentuation  that 
gives  charm  to  a simple,  classic  work. 
As  actress,  she  recalls  ip.distinctly  Bre- 
ma,  with  less  nobility  of  gesture,  ac- 
curacy of  po.se,  artistic  authority." 

Delria  won  another  triumph  at  Ih-f 
Opf-ra  in  her  second  dObut  as  Dalila, 
in  M.  Saint-Saens’s  masterpiece.  Her 
success  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
role  of  Fldt-s.  She  sang  finely  through- 
out. As  actress,  however,  Delna  is 
i much  less  satisfactory, 
j At  the  Optra  Jan.  11  M.  LaffUte,  who 
! made  a very  promising  impression  on 
I his  dtbut  as  David,  in  "Lt^  Maitres 
) Chanteurs,”  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Faust,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. His  voice  i.s  fresh  and  pleasing, 
and  he  sings  in  excellent  style. 

Puccini’s  "Vie  de  Bohtme"  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  favor  Jan.  11  at 
the  new  Optra-Comique  as  at  the 
Tlieatre  des  Nations  last  season.  "Mile. 
Guiraudon.  as  Miml,  sings  and  acts  ex- 
quisitely.” 

It  is  not  unusual  to,  find  cats  that 
take  pleasure  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  keyboards  of  pianos,  often  causing 
fright  to  timid  folks  at  night.  There 

I seems  to  be  some  fascination  for  the 
cats  either  in  the  notes  of  the  piano 
or  in  <the  thrills  sent  through  the  cats 
by  the  vibration  of  the  wires.  Mrs.  II. 
T.  Price  of  'Wilmington.  Del.,  has  a cat 
that  does  not  follow  the  usual  way  of 
enjoying  the  piano.  It  does  not  climb 
upon  the  keyboard,  but  simply  squats 
on  the  piano  stool  and  strikes  the 
keys  with  its  fro,’jr  paws.  I- 
Itself  Uie  trick  and  at  every  opportu- 
nity makes  music  for  itself.  It  has  not 
yet  aXtempted  to  sing,  but  it  is  young 

yet  and  may  try  vocal  music  later. 

Exchange 


House  Dec.  ll.  Otto  Lessmann  praise's 
the  work  highly,  saying  that  ther?<S,s 
not  one  melodic  phrase  which  does  not 


Mr.  OUokar  Novacek  was  once  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  the  reign  of  Sir  Arturo 


liave  a distinguished  physiognomy.  ' A quartet  by  him,  a quartet 

“These  are  genuine  jewels  of  melodic  i ^ minor,  was  pl.ayed  at  a Kneisel 
expression,  and  the  choruses  are  *^°bcert  in  March,  1892.  I read  in  the 
plunged  in  enchanting  melodic  and  bar-  Mall  Gazette  of  Jan.  19  that  his 

monic  euphony.”  The  orchestration  Is  "ffuartet  in  E fiat  (op.  10)”  was  played 
described  as  "wonderfully  expressive  " the  first  time  in  London  the  night 
The  translation  into  German  is  criti-  by  the  Richard  Gomperlz  string 

cised  harshly,  and  the  singers,  Miss  I’*®*'*®’*- 

Hiedier,  Mrs.  Gotze  and  GrUnning,  ii  curious  and  not  unattractive 

seems,  were  technically  inadequate.  work.  Tlie  composer  appears  to  be  ex- 

A 12-year-old  ’cellist.  Paul  Bazelalne  yo«"S.  a native  of  Bohemia, 

of  Paris,  gave  a concert  in  Berlin  with  ^ pupil  of  DvorAk.  In  despite  these 
great  success,  but  he  was  advised  sensi-  circumstances,  his  aims  are  intelligent 
bly  by  the  critics  to  keep  out  of  the  intelligible.  He  has  an  extremely 
concert  room  until  his  remarkable  tal-  “senions  >ninf-  and  he  has  clearly  had 
eni  is  solidifieei  and  fixed.  the  Industry  to  cultivate  himself  wdth 

Mr.  Blackburn  wonders  why  D’Oyley  completeness  to  allow  that 

Carte  does  not  rroiluce  Mozart  opera  >"ee"“‘ty  a free  and  an  easy 
at  (he  Savoy.  "Admiltc-dlv.  Mr  Carta  ln>ag.ne  that  for  the  present  this 

is  anxious  to  secure  werk  fo^  production  «mposer  is  a attle  shy  of  melo- 

whlch  unites  musical  beauty  with  hu-*^y_  j^g  ^ jg  usually  recognized  in  com-  , 
mor  «ind  the  opportunily  fer  a pictur-  musical  parlance.  He  seems  dread-  I 

esriue  staffe-setting.  Admittedly,  the  afraid  of  any  accusation  that  he 

experiment  has  already  been  tried  in  commonplace  in  his  utterance, 

just  such  a connection  at  the  Resident  therefore.  In  this  work 

heatre  at  Mun;ch,  ard  has  been  at-  deliberately  turned  his  face  away  from  i 
^ triumphal  suspicion  of  everyday  tune,  of  fa- 

resuits.  The  S.avoy  Theatre  is  exactly  miliar  phrasing.  If  that  were  all  his 
the  right  size  for  the  production  of  accomplishment  we  should  not  lake  any 
these  exquisite  ' music-dramas,  and  particular  interest  in  the  result  of  his 
willioul  much  expense  the  stage  could  ,abor;  but  in  this  avoidance  he  has,  by 
^ r.dar ted  to  the  requirements  of  thol  of  compensation,  really  turned  to 
book,  winch  would  only  need  trar.sla-  profitable  and  fruitful  ambitions.  In 


axotpwny-  Tn  ■mmoi—  and*  “Mr. 

Oowen’s  beautiful  "Scandinavian" 
Symphony  are  examples  In  point, 
and  It  should  be  remembered  that 
music  of  lofty  design  and  aim 
requires  to  be  repeatedly  heard  to 
be  fully  appreclstted.  The  question  i.s,  j 
How  under  present  conditions.  Is  tbJs 
to  be  secured  for  British  work.s?  The 
only  hope  would  8C<  m to  be  in  patron- 
age in  infiuenti.al  quarters.  There  can  ' 
be  no  doul>t  that  the  jiersistency  for 
years  past  with  which  English 
music  has  been  ignored  at  state 
concerts  has  had  a very  detri- 
mental effect,  not  only  in  causing 
the  public  to  Infer  that  English 
imisic  is  inferior  to  that  of  every  other 
natien,  but  in  cansing  those  who  have 
the  means  to  support  art  to  adopt  the 
same  system.  To  quote  once  more  the 
Standard:  “Popularity,  in  this  country, 
means  fashion,  which  takes  its  cue,  in 
turn,  from  a limited,  but  ail-powerful 
circle.”  Wagner’s  music  attracts  its 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
listeners  in  this  country,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  best  of  that 
music  would  have  been  written  with- 
out the  royal  patronage  that  made 
Bayreuth  a po-ssibility  and  a fact.  How 
would  Wagner  have  fared  had  he  been 
born  an  Englishman? 


t!on  into  English  by  some  strong  and 
e.apable  writer  who  really  linew  his 
own  language.  Mozart,  glve.n  under 
stch  circrmstances,  might  be  m.ade  to 
bring  both  financial  and  artistic  success 
to  a manager  thus  enterprising.” 
Manclnelli’s  opera.  “Hero  and  Lcan- 
der,"  will  be  given  in  New  York  the 
first  week  In  March  The  first  per- 
formance in  Italy  was  at  Genoa, 
Jan.  26. 

Here  is  the  shrewd  criticism  of  a 
London  reviewer  on  Brahms's  r-vuiata 
In  E flat  for  clarinet  and  piano;  "The 
work  is  almost  Ineredlbly  irrogul.tr  and 
unequal  in  merit.  There  are  moments 
when  you  are  merely  lost  in  a.stonish- 
ment  that  a musician  so  admittedly 
well  equipped  as  Brahms  should  no; 
have  hidden  the  poverty  of  his  in- 
spiration under  a more  remote  and 
more  mysterious  covering  of  purely 
technical  embroidery.  Such  a scheme, 
for  once,  was  not  his  choice;  and  the 
curious  result  is  that,  although  Ire  gives 
himself  away  with  far  more  than  a 
customary  surrender  when  his  sources 
of  original  musical  thought  run  slack 
and  slow,  he  wins  your  appreciation 
with  a far  greater  than  u.sual  easo 
when  he  does  provide  fare  iliat  is  ar- 
tistic and  fine.  So  pleasant  a fare  he 
gives  you,  for  example,  in  snatches  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  second  move- 
ment, and  during  the  firsl  half  of  the 
I bird  movement.  In  few  other  works, 
we  imagine,  has  Bralims  been  less  of 
the  mystic  prophet,  half  impostor  a;i<] 
fialf  sincere;  at  all  events,  he  we.urs 
here  fewer  of  such  prophetic  garments. 
As  to  Herr  Miihifeld’s  clarinet  playing, 
Jan.  16,  it  need  only  be  said  that  noth- 
ing belter  in  its  own  way  can  easily 
be  conceived.” 

* * * 

The  music  critic  of  the  New'  York 
CominerciaP  Advertiser  speaks  thus  en- 
tertainingly of  De  Koven’s  new  operet- 
ta, "The  Three  Dragoons”: 

A comic  opera  called  "The  Three 
Dragoons,"  and  built  by  Messrs.  Regi- 
nald de  Koven  and  Harry  B.  Smith, 
was  presented  at  the  Broadway  Thea- 
tre last  night  (Jan.  20)  before  a large, 
and.  so  far  as  the  rear  part  of  the 
galleries  were  concerned,  continuously  j 
approving  audience.  The  rest  of  the 
audience,  at  times,  joined  in  the  general 
applause,  especially  after  the  cakewalk 
In  the  second  act.  Just  what  the  opera 
was  all  about  is  not  quite  clear.  There 
are  three  dragoons,  an  Irishman,  Eng- 
lishman and  Scotchman,  in  Wellling- 
ton’s  army  in  the  Spanish  War  of  1609, 
and  they  are  all  in  love  with  an  hfir- 
ess  named— but  why  go  further.  The 
inspired  “story  of  the  opera"  on  thi 
program  takes  a thoii.sand  or  so  words 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  if  Mr.  Smith  cannot 
do  better  than  that,  what  Is  the  review- 
er to  do? 

In  iraking  his  libretto,  Mr.  Smith, 
equipped  with  a dark  lantern  and  gum 
shoes,  made  an  excursion  Into  the  d m 
anJ  misty  past  and  sought  in  dark,  for- 
bidding corners  for  gags  and  jokes 
which  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  anj 
had  lain  I’.iere,  forgoten  and  un- 
moiiinod.  He  wa.s  most  successful  in 
his  searcli  and  on  bis  w.iy  back  picked 
tip  a couple  of  Ivrics  such  as  the  "Sen- 
liment.al  Ix.bster”  and  "It  Takes  Nine 
Tailors."  which  he  refashioned  into  dit- 
ties about  a French  clock  and  a burg- 
larous  jackass.  So  far  as  one  could  see 
the  plot  is  V rltten  around  a jag  simu- 
lated by  Mr.  Jerome  Sykes,  who  is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  a depressing  evening, 
and  a cakewalk  indulged  in  by  Mr. 
Richard  Carroll  ai.d  a nirable-limbe:! 
youi-g  woman. 

As  for  Mr.  De  Koven’s  part  in  the 
show,  his  career  as  an  earnest  student 
of  the  past  made  another  step  forward. 
Old  friends,  disguised  like  the  lady  on 
the  stage  who  covers  her  nose  with  a 
tiny  mask  and  says  "I  roust  dissemble.” 
are  met  with  .at  everj"  step.  The  music 
is  fer  the  mc-st  part  pleasing  in  an  in- 
fantile way.  but  there  is  nothing  In  it 
to  suggest  some  of  the  really  good  work 
this  composer  hais  done.  Margiv'rPe 
Lemon.  Linda  da  Costa,  Joseph  0’3Iaru, 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Jerome  Sykes  and  Ulch- 
and  Carroll  were  in  the  cast. 


the  second  movement,  for  example,  he 
strikes  us  as  being  extremely  successful 
in  the  transitional  passages  by  which 
instrument  joins  instrument  with  an 
almost  inevitable  certainty  of  continu- 
onsness.  In  a word,  he  has  made  him- 
self a master,  to  a very  definite  extent, 
of  the  vitality  of  a string  quartet.  He 
has  learned  how  to  treat  it,  not  as  a 
collections  of  details  but  as  a single'in- 
strument,  or  (to  be,  perhaps,  more  ac- 
curate) as  a combination  posse.ssing  the| 
power  of  a simple  and  single  effect. 
The  last  two  movements,  ‘Presto’  and 
’Vivace,’  has  this  charm,  in  union 
with  a singular  gayety  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  Not  that  the  composer  for 
one  moment  unbends  to  the  weak  con- 
ventions of  a less  remote  form  of  musi- 
cal expression,  but  rather  that  this 
quickness,  this  flight  and  pursuit  of 
musical  phrases  seem  to  belong  pecu- 
liarly just  to  the  union  of  instruments 
for  which  he  had  devised  them.  We 
have  given  some  particular  attention 
to  Mr.  Novacek’s  work  because  he  has 
provided  the  critic  with  a definite  rea- 
son for  such  an  interest,  less,  it  may  be, 
for  what  he  has  done  than  for  the  indi- 
cations of  future  excellence  that  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  this  composition.” 

.*» 

The  Referee  (London)  said  last 
month; 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians has  been  holding  its  annua!  con- 
ference this  week  at  PI\'moiit'n,  and  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Frederick  James  on 
the  neglect  from  whlcli  British  com- 
posers now  suffer  has  called  forth  a 
leader  in  the  Standard  of  Friday  which 
merits  ihe  attention  of  ail  true  music 
lovers.  The  writer,  who  manifestly 
well  understands  his  subject,  takes  a 
practical  view  of  the  question,  and  de- 
clares that  there  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment little  material  Indiiccmeii;  for  an 
Plnglishn'an  to  undertake  a great  work, 
r r to  write  music  of  lefty  aim.  He  is 
haiulicat  ped  out  of  the  r.ace.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  listen  to  liim  till  he  has 
made  a name,  and  the  publishers  and 
concert-givors  will  not  take  him  up 
until  he  has  achieved  popularity. 

Considering  the  large  sums  which  are 
b“ing  spent  on  musical  education  in 
■this  countrv,  and  the  numb  r of  free 
scholarships  which  are  uurp'sely  de- 
s-gned  to  induce  gifted  students  to  de- 
vote their  life  to  composition,  this  slate 
of  things  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
mus-t  ultimately  p;-.  ve  detrimental  to 
English  music.  It  must  be  admiited, 
however,  that  Britisli  composers  have 
in  considerable  measurr  conduced  to 
the  present ' state  of  .aff.'iirs.  The  ma- 
iori’y  oT  their  sym.phcnics  and  op  ra.a 
have  been  moileicd  on  Contint  iiial 
productions,  and,  consequently,  possess 
more  clever  imitation  than  indiv  dual- 
ity. The  greater  part  of  their  orches- 
tration is  also  of  a nature  which  al- 
though irreproachable  from  an  aca- 
demic point  of  view. . is  ol'l-fash  on  d 
and  deficient  in  vivacity.  In  a word, 
our  composers  have  not  sufllcently 
studied  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  national  tempera- 
ment. Their  music  is  conscqiient’y  out 
of  touch  with  the  requirements  of  their 
compatriots,  and  conseo.uently  it  has 
falleil  to  appeal  to  them. 

That  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
prtsent  complaint  is  easily  shown. 
Handel  came  here  and  studied  the 
English  temperament,  understood  it. 
wrote  to  suit  it.  and  left  a serie.s  of 
oratorios  which  still  attract  thousands. 
In  recent  times  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Edward  German  have  written 
in  what  mav  be  termed  the  national 
style,  and  oronounced  success  has  at- 
tended their  efforts.  Of  late  a young 
compo.ser,  Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor,  has 
been  courageous  enough  to  write  with 
strong  personal  individuality  which  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  today,  and  his  works 
have  been  warmly  welcomed.  These 
facts  prove,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that 
"A  new  work,  to  secure  current  suc_-' 
cess,  must  be  In  touch  with  moderij 

tendencies  and  modes  of  expression:) 
otherwise  it  has  no  attraction  for  the 
average  listener.”  ’ 

There  still  remains  the  fact  that  much 
fine  English  music  is  undeservedly  ig- 
-ored.  Jlr.  Frederick  Clip’s  first 


A Chinese  opera  called  "San-Lin,” 
ba.sed  upon  Bally  Femald’s  drama 
"The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,”  first  done 
at  the  Lyric  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  the  Royally 
Theatre,  Is  about  to  be  produced  at 
Breslau.  The  libretto,  by  Henry  Blan, 
is  in  English.  The  music  has  been  com- 
posed by  Victor  Hollander,  mhsical  con- 
ductor at  the  new  Coronet  Theatre, 
Netting  Hill. 

The  gross  takin.g  at  the  OpAra  during 
the  month  of  De*.en'»ber  amount  to  242,- 
062  francs.  Gounod’.s  "Faust"  has  lost 
cone  of  Its  popularity,  .and  heads  the 
list,  closely  followed  by  Saint-SaSns 
masterpiece.  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Next 
come  “Le  ProphAie,”  “Les  Huguenots," 
"Rigoletto"  and  "La  Bnrgonde,"  whilsl 
Wagner,  who  seems  to  be  at  a discount 
with  our  public,  makes  the  irooresl 
sliow,  with  only  12,000  francs  averag. 
takings  wi*h  "La  Valkyrie,"  against 

21,000  francs  with  "Faust.” Daily 

Mcvsstnger  (Paris.) 

Chabrier’s  unfinished  opera,  "Bris61s," 
wa.s  brought  out  at  the  Berlin  Opera 


•• ' 


"It’s  rather  dark  In  the  earth  today."' 

Paid  one  little  bulb  to  his  brother;  I 

■•But  I thought  that  I felt  a sunbeam  ray— I 
M’e  must  strive  and  grow  till  we  find  the 
way!” 

And  they  nestled  close  to  each  other.  | 

Then  they  struggled  and  tolled  by  day  and 
by  night, 

Till  two  little  snow'drops.  In  preen  and  white,  i 
Rose  out  of  the  darkness  and  Into  the  light, 
And  softly  kissed  one  another.  | 

:^Ir.  Lorenzo  Woodbury  saw  the  sea 
serpent  near  Pig  Rock  last  week.  The 
.sea  serpent  has  a new  winter  make- 
up; “A  long,  scaly,  barnacled  body  of 
■whitish  appearance,  head  like  a seal, 
with  glearillng  eyes,  huge  fangs  and 
hissing  breath.” 

We  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Woodbury  s 
word  for  a moment;  but  is  not  the  sea 
serpent  rather  forcing  the  season?  Boys 
have  not  yet  begun  to  spin  tops. 

No,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  a large  inn  at  Atlantic  City  will 
be  run  this  summer  excluslvjly  for 
iifgroes.  Although  they  are  a long- 
suffering  race,  we  do  not  blame  them 
for  losing  patience  and  refusing  to  sit 
at  table  with  the  average  summer 
boarder,  male  or  female.  , 

We  regret  that  we  were  not  arcsent 
.•n  the  exhibition  given  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hart,  the  strong  man;  for  we  are  fond 
of  athletic  exhibitions,  .such  as  foot  ball, 
regattas,  prize  fights,  trapeze  perform- 
nnees,  Gern.an  opera,  etc.,  etc.,  prob- 
ably because  we  aro  of  a frail  frame 
aiid  delicate  health. 

Thus  we  like  to  think  of  Fuslus,  who 
carried  easily  his  own  mule.  Just  as 
Mr.  Ornando  Burg,  a Spaniard,  com- 
panion to  the  Earl  of  Foix,  needing  a 
lire  and  seeing  some  asses  laden  -with 
wood  in  the  lower  court,  went  down 
thither,  lifted  up  the  greatest  of  them 
with  his  burthen  upon  his  shoulder, 
and,  carrying  it  to  the  room  from 
whence  he  came,  laid  them  both  on  the 
f.re  together. 

Thus  we  admire  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  who  was  of  a very  high  stature 
and  marvelous  strength,  so  that  he  slew 
with  his  own  hands  700  of  the  Francl; 

I just  as  we  should  have  been  proud  to 
know  FIrmus,  on  whose  breast  an  anvil 
was  placed  and  iron  was  forged;  or 
Mr.  Thomas  Topham.  who  broke  bowls 
|iy  the  tendons  of  his  hams,  held  up 
by  his  teeth  a six-foot  table  with  halt 
a hundred-weight  hanging  to  the  end  of 
it,  and  lifted  800  pounds  with  only  his 
hands  and  without  the  aid  of  strap  or 
harness. 

We  regret  that  we  never  saw  Mr. 
Bohn  Emanuel  Scholtz,  'Who  with  brute 
strength  combined  legerdemain,  for  ho 


I w the  teeth  [of  haff^  dozen  ^en-  ' 
oen,  mixed,  and  jumbled  them  In  a 
, gave  any  person  leave  to  blindfold 
, and  returned  each  their  own  and 
d them  as  well  as  ever.” 
y the  way,  can  Mr.  Hart  open  a 
way  car  window? 

le  temper  of  dear  Mrs.  Kendal  does 
Improve  with  age.  “Everybody  In 
tol  knows  how  I despise  the  Press,” 
said  a few  days  ago.  We  agree 
h the  Referee:  "Whether  Mrs.  Ken- 
desplses  the  Press  or  not,  of  course, 
matter  of  no  consequence.  Really, 
are  as  tired  of  hearing  how  little 
Hiow  much)  Mrs.  Kendal  thinks 
ut  the  Press  as  we  are  of  hearing 
frank  opinions  of  the  actor’s  call- 
At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Kendal  Is  con- 
ent  In  hor  Inconsistency.  She  says 
t she  ‘despises  the  Press.’  And  she 
ays  behaves  as  such— the  darlingl” 


lliat  is  most  reiliuitl.  Tf  wt>  must  seek  a 
shadowy  detlnltion  of  tl>e  word,  It  implips  ro- 
st-mblance  to  the  m.-ijority,  the  crowd.  i:>oubt- 
less  the  majority  are  vulgar  in  their  actions, 
hut  one  could  not  properly  say  that  they  are 
vulgar  In  look. 

“The  umbrella  manufacturers  propose 
to  adv'ance  prices.”  They  probably 
w'ish  to  lay  up  something  against  a 
rainy  day. 

Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  of  New  York 
says  that  pints  of  beer  are  too  large. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him. 


tls  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Sims,  hear- 
that  a vicar  received  lately  the  dy- 
confesslon  of  our  old  friend  Jack  the 
per,  haakes  the  following  statement: 
d^’t  want  to  Interfere  with  this 
J lltt^Jack  the  Ripper  boom  which 
new^apers  are  playing  up  In  the 
nice  of  strawberries  and  butterflies 
^ood  exciting  murders,  but  I don’t 
te  see  how  the  real  Jack  could  have 
fesspd,  seeing  that  he  committed 
;lde  after  the  horrible  mutilation  of 
woman  in  the  house  in  Dorset 
eet,  Spltalfields.  The  full  details  of 
t crime  have  never  been  published 
ley  never  could  be.  Jack,  when  he 
imltted  that  crime,  was  in  the  last 
ge  of  the  peculiar  mania  from  which 
suffered.  He  had  become  grotesque 
his  Ideas  a.s  well  as  bloodthirsty, 
aost  immediately  after  this  murder 
drowned  himself  In  the  Thames, 
name  Is  perfectly  well  known  to 
police.  If  he  hadn’t  committed  sui- 
; he  would  have  been  arrested.” 


. Paur  conducted  the  “Tannhau- 
overture  ii^  New  Y'ork  last  Friday 
Saturday  In  such  a manner  that 
Henderson  exclaimed  “Such  a 
ding  makes  one  long  to  hear  what 
Paul  might  do  with  a whole  Wag- 
drama.” 

he  late  E.  B.  Gillett  bore  a striking 
emblance  about  twenty  years  ago  to 
tain  portraits  of  Rufus  Choate. 


he  Providence  Journal  makes  this 
rteous  reply:  “The  Talker  of  the 

y expresses  surprise  at  the  use  in 
secolumnsof  ‘the  vile  word  “trouser- 
s,”  ‘ and  fears  lest  ‘shirtings’  and 
otwear’  may  follow.  Certainly 
juserlngs'  is  a vile  word.  But  we 
k the  statement  about  ‘fancy  troueer- 
of  which  the  Talker  complains 
m a fashion  paper.  And  the  litera- 
e of  fashion  has  a language  of  its 
n.” 

.fter  all,  we  prefer  “trouserings”  to 
:h  snobbish  and  hideous  phrases  as 
le  swag&er  set”  and  “the  smart  set.” 


This  reminds  us  that  we  heard  a 
young  clergyman  last  week,  mourning 
the  “good  old  days  of  New  England 
sobriety.”  We  refer  him  to  the  parish 
record  of  the  town  of  Beverly,  at  an 
ordination  of  a minister  In  1785: 

D.  S.  D. 

Thirty  bowles  of  punch  before  they 

went  to  meeting  3 0 0 

Eighty  people  eating  In  the  morning 

at  IGd 6 0 0 

Ten  bottles  of  wine  before  they  went 

to  meeting  1 10  0 

Sixty-eight  dinners  at  30d 10  4 0 

Forty-four  bowles  of  punch  while  at 

dinner  4 8 0 

Twenty-eight  bottles  of  wine 2 14  0 

Eight  bowles  of  brandy 12  0 

Cherry  rum 1 10  0 

And  six  people  drank  tea 0 0 9 


Did  Mayor  Quincy  show  the  Jfcw 
Yorkers  a stereopticon  view  of  a Back 
Bay  street  during  a high  wind? 


'Yes,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Roberts,  from 
whose  head  a bullet  rebounded,  may 
well  be  proud  of  his  skull;  yet  there 
are  others. 

Thus,  the  skull  of  Nicolaus  Rlcardius, 
an  Italian,  was  of  that  solidity  and 
hardness,  that  he  oftentimes  broke 
nuts,  or  the  stone  of  a peach,  with  one 
blow  of  his  head. 

At  ithe  battle  of  Plataea.  a Persian 
skull  was  found  without  any  suture, 
but  framed  of  one  solid  and  entire 
bone. 

“The  diligent  Bartholinus  tells  of  a i 
religious  person  of  forty  years  of  age  i 
who  had  the  hinder  part  of  his  skull  ; 
so  firm  and  compact  (though  Hippo- 
crates affirms  It  to  be  the  weakest 
thereabouts)  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
dure a coach-wheel  to  pass  over  it  , 
without  any  sensible  damage  to  him.” 

The  skull  of  Cardinal  Xlmenes,  like-  | 
wise  of  Albertus,  Marquis  of  Branden-  j 
burg,  was  without  junctures  or  sutures.  ' 

Purchas  recounts  a story  that  the 
men  of  Darien  stood  in  need  of  no  hel- 
met or  headpiece,  for  their  skulls  had 
such  a natural  ^hardness  that  they 
broke  swo'rds  that  struck  on  them. 


You  will  find  In  the  Mercure  de 
France  of  last  month  a peculiarly  hor- 
rible stery  of  Charles  Gu6rin,  entitled 
“Les  Convives  Y'ankees,  ou  les  nou- 
^veaux  rdsurrectlonnistes.”  It  is  a 
story  of  life  in  Cincinnati.  Observe, 
please,  the  names  of  the  Americans 
that  figure  in  It:  Thomas  Joe  Jeffer- 
■ sons,  Patrick  Nubbles,  J.  C.  Mltchee, 
Master  Shaw.  Jinlwin  Simpson. 


ly  the  way,  our  friend  of  the  Provi- 
ice  Journal  may  be  pleased  to  learn 
robably  he  knows  the  fact  already— 
It  the  first  man  to  wear  a plughat  j 
London  was  Mr.  John  Hetherington,  | 
berdasher,  of  the  Strand,  Jan.  loth, 
14th,  1797.  For  this  act  of  courage 
. Hetherington  was  arraigned  before 
I Lord  Mayor  on  a charge  of  breach 
the  peace  and  Irtcitlng  to  riot,  and 
s required  to  give  bonds  In  the  sum 
£500.  “It  was  in  evidence,”  says  the 
itters  Gazette.  Jan.  16,  1797,  “that 
Hetherington,  who  is  well  con- 
cted.  appeared  on  the  public  high- 
ly wearing  upqn  his  head  what  he 
lied  a silk  hat  (which  was  offered 
evidence),  a tall  structure  having  a 
Iny  lustre,  and  calculated  to  frighten 
nid  people.  As  a mater  of  fact  the 
icers  of  the  Crown  stated  that  sev- 
al  women  fainted  at  the  unusual 
jht,  while  children  screamed,  dogs 
iped.  and  a younger  son  of  Cord- 
alner  ‘Thomas,  who  was  returning 
om  a chandler's  shop,  was  thrown 
wn  by  the  crowd  which  had  collected, 
id  had  his  right  arm  broken.  For 
ese  reasons  the  defendant  was  seized 
the  guards  and  taken  before  the 
3rd  Mayor.  In  extenuation  of  his 
Ime  the  defendant  claimed  that  he 
id  not  violated  any  law  of  the  king- 
>m.  but  was  merely  exercising  a right 
appear  In  a headdress  of  his  own 
sign— a right  not  denied  to  any  Eng- 
shman.” 


/; 

Some  of  the  most  cultured  souls,  some  of 
e most  charming  characters  and  daring  in- 
llects  have  been  and  are  disguised  under  a 
ask  of  vulgarity.  Innocent  strangers  ^sk 
s.avant.  tvorld-renowned.  to  call  a cab.  and 
jU  fer  a puissant  Duke  sixpence.  iVhere  does 
le  vulgarity  lie?  Not  in  an  ugly  face,  for 
w.alter  may  have  the  beauty  of  Antlnous. 
deed,  that  model  of  tlie  Grace.s  was  dla- 
nctly  vulgar.  Nature  gave  liim  every 
larm,  and  Hadrian  employed  the  best  mas- 
rs,  no  doubt,  to  polish  him;  but  all  his 
numerable  portraits  show  the  same  sullen 
pstart  slave-boy.  The  vulgar  soul  betrays 
self,  but  those  Dukes  and  savants  are  all 


In  the  same  number  of  this  magazine 
Remy  de  Gourmont  has  this  biting 
paragraph:  “When  we  wish  to  express  ' 
in  French  the  extreme  superlative  de- 
gree of  badness,  we  add  to  the  noun 
the  word  ‘soldier,’  or  some  word  that 
calls  up  a military  Idea;  thus  we  have 
‘soldier’s  "hieat;’  ‘canteen  tobacco,’ 
‘ration  bread,’  ‘shoddy  uniform’  » • • 
the  word  ‘caserne’  Is  applied  to  a 
house  of  excessive  ugliness.  Soldier’s 
meat  Is  known  also  as  ‘bldoche,’  which 
is  the  contemptuous  diminutive  of 
‘bidet.’  ‘Femme  a.  soldat’  is  one  of  the 
iowest  and  most  insulting  phrases  in 
our  language.” 

No,  Walsingham,  a plug-hat  should 
never  be  worn  with  a house-coat  at  the 
opera. 

We  .are  pleased  with  the  discussion 
publlshedi  In  the  Transcript— we  refer 
to  the  discussion  concerning  opera- 
dress,  not  Imperialism.  We  therefore 
quote  with  approvai  from  a commurd- 
1 cation  signed  J.  H.  C. 

“It  may  be  a ‘delight,’  this  ‘Boston 
Independence  In  dress.’  It  may  be  ‘com- 
fortable’ to  wear  a golf  cape  wit;i  a 
pink  rose  bonnet,  or  rubber  overshoes 
and  a fiannel  shirt-waist,  or  any  other 
weird  Boston  combination— but  to  claim 
the  ‘distinction  of  being  different  from 
I other  cities’  (Paris,  London,  New  York) 
In  this  matter  is  a questionable  tri- 
umph. 

j “I  do  not  note  that  the  Transcript 
made  any  request  for  ‘style’  or  ‘latest 
fads,’  but  only  for  the  observance  of 
a custom  in  dress,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  opera  itself.  A woman’s  ac- 
quaintance with  an  evening  .gown  is  not 
supposed  to  be  so  slight  that  the  propo- 
sition to  wear  cue  should  cause  a 
panic. 

“Perhaps  T.  N.  B.  and  her  following 
will  be  willing  to  compromise  and  in 
time  it  Is  possible  a portion  of  the  opera 
house  may  be  allowed  exclusively  to 
the  ‘conservative  old  lovers  of  music,’ 
In  their  funereal  garb,  while  the  remain- 
ing small  portion  of  the  house  can  be 
devoted  to  lovers  of  muslo  who  are 
nevertheless  appropriately  gowned. 


xney  wffl^W^Bast  nfake  one  '..right  and 
cheerful  spot  for  the  singer  to  Icok  out 
upon,  where  otherwise  would  be  a stuffy 
pit  of  gloom.” 

“Two  Germans,  Dr.  Lange  and  Mel-  i 
zing,  report  that  they  have  succeeded 
In  photographing  the  inside  of  a living  ' 
person’s  stomach.”  There  should  be  a 
law  against  such  experiments.  Is  there 
no  longer  any  respect  for  privacy? 

This  story  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  ' 
French  newspapers.  A short  time  ago 
a German  woman  named  Blener,  who 
was  returning  from  Russia  via  Vienna, 
fell  ill  at  Prague.  She  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  of  that  town,  and  died 
there.  Her  family  was  communicated 
with.  It  gave  instructions  that  the 
body  should  be  sent  to  Berlin.  On  its 
arrival  the  coffin  was  opened  for  pur- 
poses of  Identification,  and  the  surprise 
of  the  relatives  may  be  imagined  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  corpse  of  a Russian 
General  attired  In  his  full  uniform.  A 
telegram  was  dispatched  at  once  stating 
that  a coffin  had  arrived,  but  that  it 
did  not  contain  the  remains  of  Frau 
Biener,  and  asking  what  had  become  of 
the  body  of  the  deceased  lady.  The 
telegram  received  in  reply  ran:  “Un- 
happy mistake  has  occurred.  Body  of 
Frau  Blener  must  be  at  Cracow.”  The 
family  then  telegraphed  to  this  latter 
town  and  received  the  answer:  “Must 
ask  you  to  bury  officer.  Frau  Blener 
has  been  Interred  here  with  full  mili- 
tary honors  after  authorities  had  pro- 
nounced speeches  over  her  tomb.”  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  that  relates 
the  story,  the  family  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement. 

“A  short  time  ago”!  Why,  Maj.  Ulys- 
ses told  us  this  stoi'y  at  the  Porphyry 
at  least  two  years  ago,  and,  with  the 
names  changed.  It  was  the  same  old 
story  that  made  us  laugh  in  the  sixties. 
No  doubt  Leonidas  told  It  to  his  men 
as  they  sat  combing  their  golden  h»ir 
before  the  memorable  battle. 


DIE  GOTTERDAillERUKG” 


Performed  by  the  Ellis  Grand  Opera 
Company  Last  Night— A Digres- 
sion Concerning  the  Advisa- 
bility of  Cuts  in  This  Opera.,, 

The  opera  last  night  was  “Die  Gbt- 
tefSammerung.”  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
ducted. The  oast  was  as  follows: 

Brunnhilde  Brema 

Gulrune  Brandes 

The  Rhine  Daughters. 

Toronta,  Matfeld,  Olitzka 

Siegfried  Kraus 

Gunther  Stury 

Hagen  Bains 

“Die  Gotterdfimmerung”  was  given 
with  all  the  cut  scenes  restored  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  according  to  the 
critics  of  New  York,  Jan.  24,  in  that 
city. 

Now  I believe  in  heroic  cuts  in  Wag- 
ner’s music  dramas,  just  as  1 do  not 
believe  in  performances  of  these  works 
by  a traveling  company,  under  unavoid- 
ably unfavorable  conditions  and  with 
an  orchestra  that  occupies  a dominat- 
ing and  destructive  position.  “The 
Ring”  was  written  for  Bayreuth,  and 
only  where  the  orchestra  is  below  the 
stage  is  tljp  realization  of  Wagner’s 
purpose  in  any  degree  possible. 

But  these  music-dramas  are  given, 
and  in  my  opinion  cuts  are  necessary, 
when  the  Trilogy  is  performed  as 
though  it  were  “The  Huguenots”  or 
“Faust.”  For  hearers  are  but  poor 
mortal  creatures;  their  ears  are  sus- 
ceptible to  musical  impressions  only 
for  a certain  time;  and  the  Creator  did 
not  fbrnish  their  backs  with  hinges  or 
springs.  Therefore  I do  not  mourn  the 
cutting  out  of  the  scene  of  the  Norns; 
but  I deplore  the  omission  of  the  scene 
between  Briinnhilde  and  Waltraute,  for 
it  ia  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  story.  This  scene  fol- 
lows immediately  the  departure  of  Sieg- 
fried faom  the  hall  of  the  Giblchungs 
and  precedes  his  appearance  in  the 
guise  of  Gunther.  Waltraute  visits 
Brunnhilde  and  says  that  she  has  fled 
to  her  against  Wotan’s  command.  I 
now  quote  Mr.  Henderson’s  description 
of  the  scene: 

“ ’What  has  befallen  the  eternal 
gods,  asks  Briinnhilde  in  fear.  Then 
Waltraute  gives  her  a majestic  de- 
scription of  the  last  gathering  of  the- 
gods  in  Walhalla,  the  ‘Gotterdam- 
meriing.’  Wotan,  the  Wanderer,  had 
come  home-  with  his  broken  spear  and 
silently  bidden  the  heroes  to  hew  dov.'n 
the  world’s  ash  tree  and  pile  its  fagots 
around  the  castle.  Then  assembling  the 
gods  around  him,  he  sat  silent,  clasp- 
ing the  broken  spear.  Deep  dismay 
fell  upon  the  gods.  Wotan  sent  his 
ravens  forth  in  faint  -hope  that  they 
might  return  with  good  tidings.  Wal- 
traute, weeping  on  his  breast,  heard 
him  say: 

The  day  the  Rhine’s  three  daughters 
Gain  by  surrender  from  her  the  Ring 
From  the  curse’s  load 
Released  are  gods  and  men. 

“This  Is  why  Waltraute  has  come. 
Will  Briinnhilde  give  back  the  ring? 
But  Brunnhilde  is  no  more  a virgin 
Valkyr,  a mere  daughter  of  the  gods; 
she  is  a beloved  and  loving  woman. 
The  ring  is  Siegfried’s  brljal  gift.  Per- 
ish the  world,  perish  the  eternal  gods, 
but  the  ring  shall  not  leave  her  finger. 


where  love  Ttisseu^-  mio-fila.ve.  Even 
as  Briinnhilde  speaks,  the  onhestr.i 
sings  the  music  of  renunciation,  for 
as  Waltraute  flees  in  despair,  the  tin; 
springs  un  in  defence  of  Briinnhilde, 
and  the ’TOrsworn  Siegfried  comes  In 
the  tarn  helm  to  wrest  the  ring  fiom 
her  by  force  and  make  her  the  bride 
of  Gunther.” 

Now,  without  this  scene,  I defy  any- 
one that  is  unacquainted  with  it 
through  reading  of  the  original  libret- 
to, to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  reason 
of  the  scenes  that  follow,  or  to  kno'.v 
what  all  the  pother  is  about. 

• * • 

It  would  not  be  a pleasant  duty  to 
speak  in  detail  of  the  performance  last 
night,  and  what  is  the  use  of  repeat- 
ing old  reproaches  concerning  intona- 
tion and  tone  production  and  scooping 
and  bawling,  or  what  is  the  use  of  in- 
i venting  new  reproaches  at  this  late 
day?  The  people  on  the  stage  were 
in  deadly  earnest:  they  all  did  their 
best;  and  they  never  flinched  at  the 
orchestral  storm  that  roared  In  front 
of  them.  Neither  Miss  Brandes,  nor 
Mr.  Rains,  not  Mr.  Stury  was  equal 
to  the  severe  task;  but  they  were 
earnest  workers,  and  their  limitations 
were  physical  rather  than  mental. 
■They  simply  did  not  have  with  them 
'heavy  enough  or  penetrating  enough 
voices. 

Marie  Brema  is  an  interesting  study. 
When  she  first  came  to  Boston  she  was 
a raging  and  devouring  temperament, 
a woman  of  great  moments,  which  un- 
fortunately for  her  art -she  wished  to 
be  incessant.  WTien  she  next  appeared 
it  was  with  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel  and 
Grau  Company— in  Mechanics’  Build- 
ing—she  had  made  great  strides 
in  her  dramatic  art.  She  was 
no  longer  continually  in  evidence;  she 
had  learned  the  value  of  repose,  al- 
though she  was  still  occasionally  in- 
toxicated with  the  fury  of  histrionism,  | 
She  now  does  not  strive  after  hurri- 
cane breadth  at  tlie  cost  of  what  the 
French  call  “accent,”  and  it  was  I 
a pleasure  last  night  to  observe'] 
that  she  was  as  admirable  in  1 
rest  as  in  action.  She  was  sel-  ^ 
dom  if  ever  guilty  of  conven-  ' 
tional  attitudinizing.  She  did  not  once  I 
recall  the  lines  of  George  Moore  de-  ’ 
scribing  Rosa  Sucher;  “Her  arms 
raised  and  posed  above  her  head,  In 
the  conventional  statuesque  attitude 
designed  for  the  decoration  of  beer 
gardens.”  Her  mobile  face  was  most 
expressive;  her  gestures  and  posing 
were  often  noble  and  antique.  As  a 
playactress,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
effective,  if  not  the  most  effective  of 
the  Briinnhildes  in  “Gotterdammer- 
ung.”  It  would  be  unfair  to  speak  at 
length  of  her  singing  last  night,  for  the 
orchestra  was  led  for  the  most  part 
without  mercy  to  the  people  on  the 
stage.  She  was  often  effective  in  song, 
especially  in  the  scene  after  Sieg- 
fried’s withdrawal  with  Gutrune.  Her 
middle  tones,  however,  appeared  weak, 
and  in  passionate  moments  only  the 
■high  notes  of  a phrase  came  to  the 
ear.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the 
rare  opportunity  was  given  her,  in 
piano  passages  she  moved  and  thrilled 
by  indescribably  womanly  quality  of 
tone. 

Mr.  Kraus  sang  for  the  most  part 
with  surprising  discretion,  so  far  as  ve- 
hemence was  concerned.  He  was  a sim- 
ple. manly  figure,  who  acted  well  his 
part. 

* * * 

Now  that  this  series  of  Wagnerian 
operas  is  over,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  what  Mr.  Van  Dyck  said  last  week. 
He  has  been  accused  of  “wretched 
singing”  by  the  majority  of  the  critics 
of  New  York.  His  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows; “Wagner  meant  that  his  music 
should,  above  all  things,  be  sung  in  a 
way  that  gave  full  expression  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  Every  word  was 
! to  receive  its  right  emphasis,  every 
I phrase  was  to  be  sung  first  in  a way 
j that  made  the  dramatic  significance 
i clear.  That  can  never  be  done  by  the 
I singer  who  treats  the  music  of  Wa.gner 
I in  t'ne  smooth,  lyric  style  of  the  Italian 
I works.  Wagner’s  music  c:in,  of  course, 
be  sung  after  that  fashion.  But  it 
should  "not  be  sung  so  if  one  would 
follow  the  intentions  of  Wagner  him- 
self. He  demanded  that  the  dramatic 
significance  of  the  work  should  be  ex- 
pressed, and  that  is  not  po,ssible  when 
one  sings  tlie  music  in  the  easy,  flowing 
fashion  that  would  be  necessary  for 
Donizetti’s  methods.” 

But  does  it  follow  that  Wagner  ap- 
proved of  distressingly  false  intonation 
and  downright  bawling  and  shrieking? 

Here  comes  the  paradox.  When  Wa.g- 
ner’s  “Ring"  is  sung  with  elaborate 
finish  and  pure  intonation,  there  seem.s 
I I to  be  a lack  of  virility,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  suitable  atmosphere, 
j Must  this  music  then  be  sung  badly  to 
be  truly  effective? 

If  you  answer  this  question  in  the 
aftirrnative,  why  would  it  not  be  better 
for  tlie  actors  to  speak  their  lines,  and 
let  an  orchestral  instrument  sing  tlie 
tunes  and  arioso  ph>-ases? 

* * * 

The  op-era  this  evening  will  be  Gou- 
nod's “Romeo  and  Juliet."  Alvarez, 
the  famous  'tenor,  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  this  country  as  Romeo. 
Alellia  will  lie  the  Juliet.  The  other 
parts  will  be  taken  by  JIattfield,  De 
A’ries,  Stehmann,  Van  Hoose,  and  Bou- 
douresque.  I am  told  that  Mr,  Alvarez.! 
i.s  in  Boston,  and  that  ho  will  surely 
sing  tonight 

Philip  Hale, 

<7  W-  ^ 9 f 

A manufactnrf'r.  who  }ias  hordod  his  work- 
men in  a villag.*,  said  the  other  day  at  his 
club : 

“The  money  1 pay  out  in  salaries  is  not 
all  lost." 

"No?” 

•'No— you  see  there  are  eight  saloons  in 
the  village  and  T own  th:'ni  all.  One-third 
of  the  wages  I pay  out  comes  back  to  me 
through  the  saloons  " 

And  the  working-man  drinks  and  pays  and 
orinks  and  votes  and — will  stand  up  and 
hiccough  out  platitudes  about  liberty. 

The  carousals  of  the  Laplthue  \\p  ••  p’o- 
turespue. 

They  sat  in  the  woods  and  howle>’  to  th 


^rrinnn  In  dmnK**n  mo<id>‘"AU  ol'  ')i  w -i  ‘ n-r  them 
merely  the'  ea^ual  as-ml  of  a d'  jauch.  In 
our  country  it  is  the  basis  of  rlvtUiiation. 

The  masses  get  drunk.  The  classes  got  fat. 
A nd 

Lung  live  the  alcoholic  democracy. 


Mr.  neinhold  L,.  Herm.-tn  knows  wh.at 
it  Is  to  beard  the  “Douglass  in  her  hall." 
fl'he  untitDd  arlstc  cracy  of  New  York 
listen  to  Mr.  Victor  Maurel  lecturing 
c. nd  singing  in  Fiench,  because  their 
attention  to  a foreign  language  is  an 
open  tribute  to  their  vanity;  but  who 
Is  this  German  that  dares  to  e.tpect 
attention  b>  piano  pieces  and  goes  still 
farther  until  he  has  the  presumption 
to  rebuke  the  chatterers?  “Away  with 
Nm.“ 

And  therefore  Mr.  Maurel  through  his 
»nanager  says  to  Mr.  Herman,  “You 
can’t  play  with  me  In  my  lecture-re- 
cital.” 

Cor.  ver. sat  Ion  at  a concert  is  a very 
old  complaint. 

Over  two  centuries  ago.  a fiddler,  or  | 
to  use  the  language  of  Pepys,  “that 
Pti'pi  ndous  violin”  Nicola  M.attels  went 
to  London.  The  Honorable  Roger 
(North  tells  us  that  Mattcis  “was  heard  j 
play  at  Court,  but  hi's  manner  did  not  I 
take,  and  he  behaved  himself  fastously:  ; 
r.o  person  must  whispei-  while  he  j 
played,  which  sort  of  attention  had  not 
■bin  the  fashion  at  Court.”  j 

I 

. You  have  for  a long  time  bought  your^ 
cigars  at  a certain  shop.  You  had  be- 
come intimate  with  the  clerk,  so  that 
the  moment  you  appeared,  he  took  out 
a box  W'ithout  inquiry  or  comment. 
This  feat  of  memory  pleased  you.  You 
Ithought  of  the  shop  as  your  shop.  The 
Other  night  you  found  yourself  without 
tobacco,  and  at  no  little  Inconvenience 
you  went  to  the  accustomed  place.  You 
entered  as  a matter  of  habit,  and  lo, 
U-cu  were  In  a candy  shop.  You  rubbed 
your  eyes,  locdccd  foolish,  boat  a hasty 
retreat.  Again  on  the  sidewalk,  you 
stared  about  you.  Yes,  there  was  no 
mistake;  the  shops  on  each  side  were 
familiar,  but  the  cigar  “Emporium” 
had  suffered  a strange  change.  And 
then  you  felt  resentment.  Why  didn’t 
the  clerk  tell  you  that  they  were  going 
to  move?  You  had  been  a good  cus- 
tomer and  had  always  paid  cheerfully 
your  $6  per  hundred.  You  searched  for 
three  blocks  on  either  side.  Not  a sign 
of  tobacco  in  any  form.  It  was  time 
for  the  curtain  to  go  up.  Although  the 
piece  was  amusing  your  face  was  limp 
and  dismal,  as  though  you  were  aware 
suddenly  at  a late  hotm  th.at  your  latch 
Icby  was  In  the  other  pair  of  trousers, 
the  me  In  the  closet.  You  still  har- 
bor that  singular  resentment,  so  that 
you  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  a.sk 
about  the  mysterious  change;  you  are 
row  smoking  dearer  and  less  satisfac- 
tcry  cigars. 

Here  iB  a mild  Joke  from  a music- 
school. 

'feacher:  “How  many  symphonies  did 
Beethoven  write?” 

Pupil:  “Three.” 

Teacher:  "These  were  . . .” 

Pupil:  “The  Erolca,  the  Pastorale,  and 
the  Ninth.”  

Did  you  ever  visit — when  you  were 
in  London— the  Dogs’  Cemetery  In  Hyde 
Park?  If  you  ever  were  there,  you 
■will  be  pained  to  know  that  the  old  cus- 
todian, Mr.  Woolrldge.  died  last  month. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  cemetery,  listen 
to  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Woolrldge  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.  It  Is  a tale  of  pretty 
end  malignant  vengeance,  and  -we  re-  | 
peat  It  In  Mr.  Sims's  own  words. 

Over  the  grave  of  a cat  you  will  find 
a pathetic  statement  to  the  effect  that 
poor  pussy  •was  cruelly  poisoned,  and.  In 
spite  of  all  that  veterinary  science  could 
do.  died  In  a few  hours  In  the  arms  of 
her  broken-hearted  mistress.  Then  Im- 
mediately beneath  this  statement  you 
■nill  find  an  Inscription  In  the  hierogly- 
phics of  the  Third  Dynasty,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  This  will  astonish 
you.'  “What  on  earth,”  you  will  say, 
•'has  a cat’s  grave  to  do  -n-lth  hierogly- 
phics?” Listen  and  you  shall  hear. 

When  the  lady  burled  her  beloved 
cat  in  the  Hyde  Park  Cemetery,  her 
heart  was  filled  with  bitter  hatred  of 
Its  cowardly  assassin.  So  she  cursed 
that  assassin  In  fine  Biblical  language. 
The  curse  was  carved  on  the  tombstone. 
It  cursed  the  murderer  in  his  uprising 
and  his  downsitting.  It  cursed  him  on 
earth  and  It  cursed  him  in  hell.  As 
old  Woolrldge  said.  It  was  the  sort  <f 
curse  that  made  you  blind  and  took 
your  breath  away. 

Now,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  Ranger  of  Hyde 
I’ark,  and  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  curse,  and  George  Ranger  was 
shocked.  So  the  officials  communicated 
■with  the  lady  and  ordered  her  to  re- 
move, the  cursing  portion  of  pussy’s 
headstone.  Eventually  the  lady  yielded, 
end  the  headstone  was  taken  away  to 
he  altered.  When  It  was  brought  back 
and  set  up  again  the  space  which  the 
c4ir.se  had  hitherto  occupied  was  filled 
ancient  hieroglyphics. 

tie  lady  had  not  abandoned  her 
It  was  -there,  only  ; obody'  could 


read  It.  She  had  taken  the  headstone 
to  the  British  Museum,  engaged  the 
services  of  a learned  Professor,  t^e 

Professor  had  translated  the  c"™® 
Ancient  Egj’ptian.  And  so 
derer  is  still  cursed  upon 
stone  In  the  Hyde  Park  Cemetery.  _ 


ALVAREZ. 


Immediate  T riumph  of  the 
French  Tenor. 


His  Romeo  Superbly  Sung 
and  Acted. 


A Voice  Responsive  to* Lyric 
or  Heroic  Demands. 

(By  Philip  Hale.) 

The  opera  last  night  was  Gounod’s 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Mr.  Seppllll  con- 
ducted. The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Juliet  Melba 

Steu’tiano  MaltfeUl 

Gtrtiude  Van  t'auteren 

riomeo  (hl3  debut  in  America) Alvarej; 

Mercutlo  UcVrl  s 

I'rlar  Lawrence  Boudouresque 

Cnpulet  Stehmann 

Due  de  Verona Itains 

Tybalt  Van  Hooso 

Benvolio  Pel  l5oI 

Grtgorlo  Vivian! 

Paris  Cass 

Alzarez  is  the  greatest  operatic  tenor 
that  has  visited  this  city  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

He  landed  Monday  in  New  York,  after 
a tempestuous  voyage.  He  sang  last 
night  before  he  had  sufficient  rest.  And 
yet  the  surpassing  art  of  the  man  as 
singer  and  actor  was  in  constant  evi- 
dence, always  giving  delight,  after 
arousing  enthusiasm. 

I His  voice  is  one  of  peculiar  richness. 

I The  tones  are  almost  oily  in  their 
[sweetness,  and  this  sweetness  is  wlth- 
jout  suspicion  of  sentimentalism  or  ef- 
feminacy. The  upper  tones  are  brilliant 
without  harshnes's  or  metallic  taint. 
The  middle  tones  are  of  great  carrying 
power  and  of  singular  eo.uality.  The 
whole  voice  is  a superb  instrument, 
which  responds  quickly  and  as  though 
by  nature  to  either  lyric  or  dramatic  I 
demands.  This  instrument  is  under  re- 
markable control.  Whether  it  is  used 
mo'zzo  piano,  mezzo  forte,  or  with  full 
force,  it  is  sonorous,  flexible,  sympa- 
thetic. I have  seldom  heard  a soprano 
that  has  fuller  mastery  over  her  voice. 
The  art  of  this  singer  Is  not  painfully 
in  evidence.  You  do  not  see  him  pre- 
paring climaxes  or  setting  applause 
ir.aps.  He  makes  no  appeals  to  the 
gallery,  he  is  not  the  slave  of  a high 
note.  And  for  this  reason  I fear  that 
some  will  not  appreciate  him  at  first. 

1 'They  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  a 
' tenor  who  goes  ea.sily  from  a burst  of 
passion  to  a melting  phrase  with  ap- 
parent unconsciousness.  The  very  art 
of  this  singer  will  at  first  be  a stumbling 
block  to  those  who  have  been  persuaded 
ifhat  a heroic  tenor  must  bawl  or  shriek. 

Alvarez,  again,  is  a master  of  llie 
phra.se,  which  he  bends  to  serve  th<^ 
dramatic  occasion.  He  is  a musician 
as  well  ns  a singer,  and  he  respects  the 
claims  of  song.  He  is  something  more 
than  a voice;  he  is  something  more 
than  an  admirably  trained  voice. 

Now  all  this  might  be  true,  and  ygj. 
till  man  might  be  expressionless  in  face 
and  action. 

B'Jt  Alvarez  In  a part  that  Is  chiefly 
sentimental  and  only  rarely  touches 
the  depths  of  emotion  showed  himself 
to  be  a.  play  actor  of  the  very  first  rank. 
Al^ough  his  figure  is  not  of  unusual 
irupcTiions,  it  dominates  easily  the 
itage  when  there  should  be  such  doral- 
lation,  and  he  exerts,  his  authority 
without  scowl  or  strut  or  pose.  His 
'ace  is  sympathetic,  with  features  that 
;ell  across  the  footlights.  Graceful, 
nimble  In  motion,  he  knows  tne  value 
of  repose  and  is  effective  when  at  rest. 
His  wooing  was  such  as  a maiden 
might  long  for,  and  it  might  well  make 
sober  matrons  mniniscent  and  gray 
beards  envlcv.s.  “Romeo  and  Juliet’’  is 
Mie  long  love  duet.  Yet  in  the  duel 
sce:ie  there  was  a lightning  flash  of 
elemental  furv,  and  in  the  tomb  scene 
there  was  a welcome  departure  from 
the  usual  conventional  grief  and  sing- 
ing with  unfailing  voice.  There  were 
aliun'laiit  evidences  of  the  actor’s 
finesse  throughout  the  performance, 
and  that  one  touch  of  vital  passion  in 
tho  duel  scene  arg-jcs  well  for  the  per- 
formance of  Don  Jcs6  next  Thursday. 

Do  yoil  ask.  “Was  there  no  out?” 
It  is  true  that  there  were  a few  mo- 
ments when  he  wandered  from  the 
•pitch.  The  wonder  is  that  he  sang  at 
all  after  the  voyage  without  rest.  Re- 
member that  a week  ago  last  Friday 
I he  appeared  at  the  Op^ra,  Paris;  and 
I what  a day  he  Jumped  into  in  this 
I ci'y! 

*** 

! Melba  wa.s  inspired  by  the  occasion. 

I She  acted  with  more  than  ordinary  an- 
'■  imation,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
' golden  voice  was  never  so  free  from 
! trace  of  alloy.  Boudouresque  was  an 
honest  Friar,  effective  in  the  potion 
scene.  This  and  the  chamber  duet  are 
by  far  the  strongest  pages  of  the  op- 
era. which  is  to  me,  as  a whole,  weak 
and  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  De  Vries 
made  u brave  attempt  at  the  Quccn 
Mab.  which  he  sang  with  more  iiitelli- 
! gence  than  vocal  bea.utv.  Mr.  Ptoh- 


mann's  TCapuffT'^was  'reasonalVlY  slill.s- 
factory,  and  poor  Btephano  rc.sembled 
vocally  the  other  pages  ;hat  have  cs- 
sa.ved  hero  the  tirosofne  ditty. 

Mr.  Srppill!  conducted  with  Infinite 
care  and  unobtrusive  authority,  and 
as  a result  the  orchestra  contributed 
materially  to  the  great  success.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part. 
All  in  all  a memorable  night. 

• * • 

Thestatement  has  been  made  in  news- 
papers of  New  York  and  Chicago  that 
Alvarez  made  his  dfhut  at  the  Op6ra,  , 
Paris,  as  Romeo  to  Melba  s Juliet. 
This  is  not  true.  He  made  his  deout  at 
the  Opf^ra  as  Faust,  March  14,  1S9.’,  and 
Melba  was  not  on  the  stage.  1 hey 
sang  together  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet 
when  Alvarez  made  his  first  appear- 
ance In  London. 

• * • 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  ’ 

The  singers  will  be  Gadskl.  Olitzka, 
Ceppl  Hens  >,udc.  Boudouresque,  Steh- 
mann! Mr.  Seppilll  will  conduct. 

rhilip  Hale. 

KNEISEL  QUARTET.  j 

The  fifth  music  students’  chamber 
concert  was  given  last  evening  by  the 
Knelsel  Quartet  in  Association  Hall. 
Tlie  program  was  as  follows;  Mozart’s 
quartet  in  D minor;  andante  from 
Tschalkowsky,  quartet,  op.  11;  canzo- 
netta  by  ^lendelssohn,  and  the  F major 
quartet  of  Schumann.  j v.  r „ 

The  Knelsels  never  played  before  a 
more  attentive  audience  than  that  ot 
last  €veiilng^,  and  well  it  might  be  at- 
tentive, for  the  program  was  interest- 
ing and  the  playing  delightful.  All  the 
beauties  of  the  Mozart  quartet  were 
clearly  brought  out,  and  the  exquisUe 
slow  movement  was  positively  thrill- 
ing in  Us  quietness  and  grace.  And 
then  the  pretty  Utile  figure  of  the  -trio! 
The  reviewer  has  only  to  Invent  nev^ 
nhrasesof  rapture  both  for  the  work  and 
the  players,  which  Is  ever  the  case  with 
a Kneisel  concert.  Schumann’s  great 
quartet,  with  its  confusing,  bewiloenng, 
cross  rythms,  was  a delight  to  the  ear 
and  the  intellect.  The  pieces  by  Tschal- 
kowsky and  Mendelssohn  made  a most 
pleasing  combination.  The  former  was 
delightfully  played.  The  audience  was 
not  large,  but  very  applausive.  The 
next  concert  of  the  series  will  be  given 
Feb.  28  by  Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe. 

Ccusin  Kate’s  fi.it  l.s  uncomfortably  crowd- 
ed If  there  are  two  peoi)le  in  it  at  once.  An 
entirely  saiisfactory  species  of  domestic  ser- 
vant for  sucli  premises  as  tfousin  Kate’s  has 
yet  to  be  invented.  It  would  be  nice,  says 
oiir  cousin,  if  one  could  hang  up  one’s  es- 
tablisbment  in  a flat  when  It  was  not  wanted. 
Evolution  may  in  time  produce  some  such 
--..nvenient  being  as  a damsel  with  a loop  in 
the  nape  of  her  neck  ail  ready  for  atliiching 
to  the  nearest  peg  when  her  duties  for  the 
time  being  are  over.  The  In-and-Out  Girl. 
hl>ss  her!  is  confessedly  no  more  than  a stop- 
gap in  creation.  But  she  usefully  fills  the  vac- 
uum until  that  more  perfect  form  of  attend- 
ant. the  Lady  of  the  Loop,  is  bestowed  upon 


ATe  ddn’t  wantuo  flffht,  Dflt'by  Jingo  If  ■we'] 
do, 

fVe’ve  got  the  ships,  we’ve  got  the  men, 
we've  got  the  money,  too. 

We've  fouglit  the  Bear  before,  and  if  Brit- 
ons bo  but  true, 

The  Russians  shall  not  have  Constantinople. 

This  ■song  (1874)  is  of  Interest  because 
the  word  “Jingo”— one  clamorous  for  j 
war— was  taken  directly  from  it.  j 

An  English  writer  says  In  the  Era 
that  Mr.  Hunt’s  burning  thoughts  were 
anticipated  by  Xenophon,  our  old-friend  I 
Barasang  Xenophon,  In  the  Anabasis 
Book  VII.  Chap  1.  “We’ve  got  the 
e'hips,  we’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got 
the  money,  too.’’  And  these  advantages 
were  to  be  directed  against  Byzantium, 
ancient  Constantinople. 


•■-A.re  the  gcllcry  boys  critics?”  asked  Judge 
French.  Tliat  is  as  had  as  the  famous 
■■What  is  oof?”  or  “Who  Is  Mr.  Corney 
Grain?”  Of  course,  the  gallery  boys  aro 
critics,  and  good  and  unprejudiced  ones,  too, 
with  a fine  critical  style  of  their  own.  We 
can  quite  believe  that  If  tlie  conjuror  really 
did  nearly  drop  the  rabbit  at  the  Empire, 
Bow.  the  critics  let  him  know  it  without  de- 
lay. The  premature  appearance  of  the  rab- 
bit Is  about  the  most  awful  thing  that  can 
lisipen  to  a man;  an  actor-manager  may 
miss  his  cue  and  nothing  much  results,  hut 
a ral'hlt  that  slips  from  a nonjuror's  coat- 
t!iil.<,  or  wherever  It  Is,  takes  a lot  of  living 
tiown.  Only  the  conjuror,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  the  management  without  his  j 
wages,  denied  the  rabbit  busine.ss,  and  as  he 
won  ills  case,  he  was  pre.sumably  right. 
Managers  must  be  careful  how  they  make 
such  ghastly  charges. 


There  Is  another  side  to  that  Maurel- 
Herman  story.  A letter  from  New 
York  tells  us  that  the  “chattering"  was 
simply  a whisper  of  Mantelll,  the  con- 
tralto, who  sat  in  a front  seat,  to  a 
neighbor.  But  Mantelll  Is  an  athletic 
woman  and  she  may  have  indulged  her- 
self in  a stage-whisper.  Our  corre- 
spondent adds.  ‘■Mr.  Herman  played 
beautiful  accompaniments,  but  he  was 
not  expected  to  play  solo  pieces,  and 
no  such  pieces  were  announced  by  the 
program.  My  own  feeling  is  that  Mr.  | 
Herman  was  the  victim  of  too  easily' 
wounded  self-appreciation.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  wandering' 
showmen  In  England,  Mr.  J.  Bibby  ob- 
served in  a noble  burst  of  eloquence 
that  the  members  of  his  profession 
were  honest  and  hardworking  folk, 
who  offered  the  tollers  in  crowded, 
cities  “pure  open-air  amusement  under] 
that  canopy  which  the  Almighty  had 
provided.” 


Miss  Helen  Dawes  Brown  at  a Sorosis 
meeting— read  on;  there  is  no  subtle  ad- 
vertisement lurking  here— spoke  of 
George  Meredith  as  flippant;  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  as  cne  who  “knows 
women's  hearts  and  men’s  hearts  bet- 
ter than  any  one  since  George  Sand’’; 
and  of  the  “privilege  to  be  living  in  the 
lime  when  Kipling,  the  laureate  of  the 
modern  world,  Is  writing.” 

Yes,  we  have  heard  of  Meredith,  Mrs. 
Ward.  George  Sand,  and  we  think  we 
heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Kipling  men- 
tioned a year  or  two  ago  In  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont;  but  'who  the  deuce  is 
Helen  Dawes  Brown? 


II 


AIDA.” 


A correspondent  writes:  “In  ‘deeply 
regretting  and  deploring  the  use  of  wo- 
man’s face  and  form  in  connection  with 
advertisements,’  I think  that  the 
' 'Fourteenth  Congressional  District  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs’  has  failed 
to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  that 
custom.  The  advertisers  bear  tribute 
10  the  worth  and  influence  ot  woman. 
They  admit  that  without  her  gracious 
help  in  their  announcements,  It  is  use- 
less to  try  to  sell  anything,  either  bath- 
tubs or  bath-robes,  beer’Bblacklng,  bed- 
steads or  bicycles.  Would  we  ourselves, 
when  run  down  by  overwork,  have 
sought  relief  In  Jones’s  Sarsaparilla 
had  we  not  been  drawn  thereto  by  the 
.voung  lady,  In  blooming  health  and 
evening  costume,  who  sipped  a wine- 
glass full  every  day  In  our  morning 
Journal?  Without  the  advertisement 
young  lady  no  advertisements,  without 
advertisements  no  newspapers,  no  mag- 
azines, no  trade,  no  civilization.  O,  no! 
ladies  of  the  Fourteenth  Congressional 
District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
I by  the  ^advertisers  alone  has  such  an 
olTerlng  of  appreciation  and  honor  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  wchnan.” 


It  ma.v  Intere.st  some  to  know  that 
Miss  Maiid  Hoffman  in  G.  P.  Bancroft's 
new  comedy  “What  Will  the  World 
Say?”  produced  lately  at  Terry’s,  Lon- 
don, wore  the  “embodiment  ot  the  lat- 
est mode.”  The  gown— we  read  with 
fear  and  wonder— was  composed  of  bis- 
cuit colored  canvas,  and  made  in  polo- 
naise form,  piped  at  the  edge  with  white 
s.'itln.  ;ind  worn  over  a skirt  of  white 
chiffon,  with  a tulle  front  to  the  bodice 
and  a black  velvet  collar-band.  Her 
liat  was  of  ficelle  lace  with  pink  roses.” 


You  have  undoubtedly  heard  the  re- 
frain of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt’s  song: 


Verdi’s  Opera  as  Given  by  the 
Ellis  Grand  Opera  Company— A 
Performance  of  Much  More  Than. 

I 

Ordinary  Merit. 

The  opera  last  evening  was  “Aida." 
Mr.  Seppilll  conducted.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Aida  Gadbki 

Anineris  Olitzka 

Priestess  Mattfelcl 

Radames  Ceppl 

(By  arrangement  with  Grau  Opera  Co.) 

Anonasro  Bensaudej 

Rsmphls  ii Boudouresque  I 

King  of  Egypt  Stehmann 

Messenger  Van  Hoose 

The  performance  was  one  ot  unusual 
interest;  in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  very 
best  performances  of  the  season.  The 
audience,  though  it  was  not  so  largo 
as  on  other  evenings,  tvas  most  en- 
thusiastic, and  this  enthusiasm  was 
often  with  good  cause.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  this  euperb  opera  was  not 
given  earlier  in  the  season. 

I have  never  heard  in  Germany  a 
satisfactory  performance  of  “Alda’’:  al- 
thc^gh  I have  seen  the  opera  frequent- 
ly given  there  ■with  gorgeous  scenery 
and  costumes.  'Niemann,  great  fictor 
as  he  ■ was  Iri  ecreain  parts,  was  a 
■\\»etched  RadamS.s,  and  Riese.  at  Dres- 
den, with  an  Italian  voice,  was  phy- 
sically a Iu'dicr«us  sight  ak  any  hero; 
for  he  had  a condensed  and  bulbous 
figure.  “Alda”  should  be  gung  by  Ital- 
ians. It  was  therefore  with  sundry 
misgivings  that  I took  my  seat. 

The  disappointment  was  a delight. 
Gadskl  has  not  the  Southern  tempera- 
nient,  and  in  moment?  of  passion  she 
did  not  rise  fully  to  the  demands  of 
librettist  and  composer;  but  she  sang 
the  part  tin  Italian)  surprisingly  well, 
and  was  often  effective  in  action.  I 
mean  no  slur  when  I say  “surprising- 
ly,” for  it  is  one  thing  to  sing  in  Wag- 
nerian opera,  another  to  take  the  part 
of  Aida.  I have  never  heard  Gadskl  ; 
when  .she  was  so  thoroughly  interest- 
ing. Her  Senta  is  excellent;  but  Aida  | 
is  a more  sympathetic  character.  It 
may  not  appeal  so  strongly  as  that  of  I 
Senta  to  a woman  of  northern  blo'ad,  ' 
nevertheless  Gadski  threw  herself  into  . 
the  part  with  heart  and  soul.  Her 
singing  was  generally  admirable,  and 
in  the  great  scenes  with  her  father  and 
Radames  by  the  river,  she  sang  with 
uncommon  beauty  and  strength.  Never 
'before  had  I heard  from  her  such  car- 
essing tcncs  as  when  slie  entreated 
Itadami's  to  be  a traitor.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  music  itself  glve.s  the 
opi>criunity. 

Indulgence  was  asked  fur  -Miss  Olitz- 
ka, but  this  was  hardly  necessary. 


s«!<.‘nu  U'  oc  -fu  sou»<  voic« 

,eas  or  lior  loikrcr  tones  and  the 
her  docliiraiilion  cave,  true  pleas- 
In  the  lirsl  act  she  showed  the  i 
contralto  Inclination  to  drtig,  but 
Soppiili  did  not  clve  way  to  her, 
and  his  lirmness  and  musical  Intelli- 
saved  her  from  becomlns  U'.m- 
pnMrily  a bore.  As  an  actress,  she  has 
much  to  learn. 

I ilo  not  remember  Mr.  CoppI  in  this 
city,  lie  is  a stalwart  man.  reminding 
.volt  of  the  connon-ball  tosser  who  de- 
lighted your  youth.  He  is  a herotc  ! 

Italian  tenor  of  the  old  school,  and  i 
not  imver.sed  in  the  traditions  of  that 

hool.  His  tones  are  full,  (dear,  pow- 
»ful,  and  even  in  the  most  robust 
iB^Bures  be  neither  shrieks  nor  bawl.s. 
His  performance  last  nlsht  was  without 
(tnesse  in  action,  but  Radam&s  was  a 
straightforward  soldier,  not  given  to 
seif-study  or  any  intellcctua!  pursuit. 
Jir.  Ceppl  sang  the  heroic  part  in  a 
virile  manner,  and  in  such  parts  he 
would  always  be  a welcome  guest. 
jWmirable,  too,  in  many  respects  w.as 
the  Amonasro  of  Mr.  Rensaude.  We 
have  all  seen  sa,yagc  chiefs  here  who  ; 
ould  act  and  had  no  voice,  or  wlio  ' 
ould  sing  without  any  exhibition  of  i 
interest  in  the  proceedings  into  which 
they  were  throvt  n ns  by  some  jest  of 
Fate.  Mr.  Rensaude  Is  neither  a sur- 
passing singer  nop  actor,  but  he  united 
desired  rjualitics  ' and  enlivened  them 
with  indisputable 'temperament,  so  that 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  suecess. 
Tlie  otiiers  that  took  part  were  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Seppilli  displayed  again  and  in 
full  his  rare  qualities  as  a conductor. 
No  matter  rvhat  the  opera  may  be, 
the  hearer  learns  -by  watching  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  t is  care,  taste,  skill, 
authority.  Last  night  in  his  mode.st,  j 
unobtrusive  way,  lid  was  one  of  the 
chief  performers.  Under  his  beat  the 
great  finale  of  the  second  act  was  given 
with  irresistible  power,  and  the  details 
of  Verdi's  score  were  treated  with 
loving  appreciation,  as  in  the_  entranc- 
ing “local  music”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act,  as  in  that  upward  and 
intense  march  of  the  violins  in  the  same 
act— and  these  are  only  two  of  count- 
less instances. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  _worc  sump- 
tmfUs:  the  setting  of  the  third  act  was 
one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  bal- 
let in  the  second  act  was  costumed  most 
seductively.  The  dance  of  negro  slaves 
Wits  omitted,  and  the  special  Aida  trum- 
pets were  not  in  the  procession. 

* * * , , 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Carmen. 
Mr.  .\lvarez  will  make  Don  Jos6  his 
second  appearance  in  America.  The 
other  chief  singers  will  be  De  Lussan, 
Melba  and  Rensaude.  Mr.  SeppUli  will 
conduct. 

Fhilip  Hale. 


Rrbekah  certainly  could  not  cook,  further] 
:han  the  conscientious  boiling  of  a cabbage. ! 
And  even  then  she  would  fain  plant  the  lid 
of  the  saucepan  firmly  Into  its  place,  so  that : 
(When  it  was  taken  off)  the  flat  was  unduly 
lined  with  carbonic  acid  ,gas.  Cousin  Kate] 
end  I could  not  understand  It,  until  we! 
boiight  a book  upon  the  subject  tind  read  in 
it  that  “green  vegetables  should  not  be 
boiled  with  the  cover  of  the  vessel  within 
half  a mile  thereof”  (thus  the  classic  cook-  i 
cry  book).  It  is  very  odd.  You  would 
think  the  lid  was  of  all  things  most  neces- 
sary in  order  to  restrain  the  noxious  gas 
from  escaping  Into  the  drawing-room.  For 
the  carbonic  acid  of  a cabbage  Is  a gas  of 
refined  tastes,  and  always  makes  straight 
for  the  drawing-room. 


10  a vamsmng  poinr  in  B.  C.,  and  tba.rUl 
1 hereupon  A.  X>.  started  as  fresh  as 
paint  with  Its  brand  new  year  1;  where- 
as there  never  v/aa  a B.  C.  until  A.  D. 
had  been  established,  which  was  not 
for  about  600  years  after  the  birth  of 
clirlst.  Men  used  then,  and  long  after- 
wards, the  Julian  Calendar,  which,  save 
for  the  Improvements  Introduced  by  Its 
sponsor,  dated  from  the  civilization  of 
Rabylon,  nearly  5000  year.a  before 
Clirlst.  The  Julian  Calendar  cared 
nothing  for  centuries,  but  dealt  In 
astronomical  epochs.  I believe  It  does 
not  finish  Us  first  epoch  for  another 
1200  years  or  so.  Touching  the  merging 
of  R.  C.  In  A.  D.— a very  tricky  point 
-what  do  my  plodding  friends  suppose 
is:  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween Jan.  1.  753,  B.  C.,  and  Jan.  1, 
1S3S?  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  add  the  numbers  together,  and 
give  the  answer  as  2652  years.  But  they 
would  bo  wrong;  for,  steadying  our- 
selves by  the  Julian  Calendar,  which 
covers  the  whole  space  of  time  unin- 
terruptedly, the  actual  number  of  years 
;s  2651.  Between  B.  C.  1 and  A.  X>.  1 
a whole  year  is  therefore  somehow  jug- 
gled out  of  existence.  Turning  to  take 
H last  look  at  my  pile  of  century  corre- 
spondence, I confess  I cannot  restrain 
a movement  of  vexation  at  the  thought 
of  so  much  crassness  and  ineptitude 
on  the  part  of  these  dull-witted  scribes 
who  cannot  be  lifted  for  once  out  of 
their  simple  groove  of  thought.” 

"Yes”— we  hear  again  the  question— 
“but  vrhen  will  the  twentieth  century 
begin  and  end?”  Wo  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  when  the  life  Insur- 
ance man  expects  his  annual  payment: 
that  date  is  fixed,  and  firmly  in  the 
mind. 

The  late  Fr§d€rlc  Bogino,  sculptor 
at  Paris,  played  this  joke  on  Rochefort, 
journalist,  hater,  Freethinker.  Entrust- 
ed with  the  sculptural  decorations  of 
a chapel  In  the  Sacre-Coeur  at  Mont- 
martre. he  placed  a bas-relief  repre- 
senting St.  Genevieve  flying  from  a 
demon,  who  Is  tempting  her.  The  feat- 
ures of  the  demon,  "which  are  of  re- 
markable force  of  outline,”  are  those 
of  Henri  Rccliefort— a striking  like- 
ness. 

And  what  do  J'ou  suppose  Rochefort 
did?  Was  he  moved  to  a libel  suit?  Did 
he  send  his  friends  to  the  sculptor? 
No,  he  is  an  art  critic  of  high  rank, 
and  he  admitted  frankly  that  the  work 
could  not  be  surpassed. 


We  are  informed  by  a correspondent 
of  Indisputable  veracity  and  keen  ob- 
servation that  the  world  will  come  to 
ait  end  Nov.  13.  1899,  In  consequence  of 
the  earth  meeting  the  comet  Biela. 
This  was  told  us  In  confidence,  but 
the  subject  Is  of  such  general  Interest 
and  importance  that  we  feel  It  our 
duty  to  tell  our  neighbors. 


ALYAREZ. 


i. Several  have  written  to  ns.  "When 
will  the  twentieth  century  begin  and 
t end?” 

I 'fhus  do  they  dig  a pit,  hoping  that 
we  may  fall  therein  and  that  they  may 
then  sing  songs  of  exultation  over  our 
di.scomfiture. 

Wc  have  taken  the  advice  of  experts. 
One  writes  as  follows; 

'The  first  century  began  with  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1.  It  'did  not  end 
■ mtil  the  last  day  of  the  year  100.  That 
s clear.  Then,  the  second  century  did 
|iot  begin  until  the  first  day  of  the  year 
01.  and  it  did  not  end  until  the  last 
iay  of  the  year  200.  Thus  the  nlne- 
eenth  century  did  not  begfin  until  the 
irst  day  of  1801,  an<J  it  will  not  end 
intil  the  last  day  of  the  year  1900.  The 
'iwentleth  century,  thus,  will  begin  up- 
on the  first  day  of  the  year  1901,  and 
will  end.  upon  the  last  Aay  of  the  year 
2000.'' 

Now  when  Pope  Gregory  Invented 
cur  calendar  there  wah  no  jnaterlal  for 
fixing  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  What  Is  the  use  of  a calendar? 
To  keep  in  remembrance  an  event?  No. 
It  is  to  divide  time  Into  centuries,  years, 
etc. 

Wo  agree  with  Mr.  Sims,  a valued 
contributor: 

“For  the  convenience  of  the  eye  and 
the  understanding,  it  Is  better  to  treat 
the  ceftturfes  as  beginning  with  even 
numbers  than  to  count  from  some 
imaginary  year— representing  nothing 
at  all  except  an  arithmetical  hypothe- 
sis. For  my  part,  in  reading  history  I 
have  always  thought  of  such  dates  as 
900.  1200,  1500,  1800,  as  the  beginning  of 
centuries,  and  I am  confident  that  this 
is  the  universal  practice.  I say,  then, 
why  disturb  the  practice  for  a pure 
mathematical  figment?  Now,  do  my 
numerous  correspondents  understand 
what  I mean?  Whether  they  agree 
with  me  or  not  is  Immaterial,  but  I 
must  have  them  understand  me.  Some 
of  them,  with  rare  muddie-he'adedness, 
l^'qjflte  as  if  time  had  steadily  progressed 
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A Don  lose  of  Fire,  Blood 
and  Passion. 


Inadequate  Support  by  the 
Rest  of  the  Company. 

The  Theatre  Croivded  From 
Top  to  Bottom. 

1 1 "Carmen”  was  performed  last  night 
iiby  the  Ellis  Grand  Opera  Company.  I 
liMr.,  Seppilli  conducted.  The  cast  was 
I as  follows: 

j Carmen De  Lussan, 

I Mi(;aela Gaflskl 

IjFrasquUa Mattfi.-M 

]l  Mercedes .Van  Cauteren 

i l;on  Jos6  Alvare/. 

li  ^-‘'ahilllo Bensaude 

i wmiiga Viviani 

Duncairo Stenmami 

I Remondago Dei  Sol 

, Morales Cass 

i Tliere  wa.s  a great  audience.  Every 
seat  was  taken;  every  bit  of  standing 
room  was  O'Ceupied;  many  were  turned 
away 

There  were  two  artists  of  fhe  very 
first  rank.  ' 

One  was  on  the  stage.  His  name  is 
Alvarez.  One  was  in  the  conductor's 
chair.  His  name  is  Seppilli. 

There  was  great  (ii.s.appointment. 
Melba  did  not  take  the  part  of  Micaela. 
It  is  said  that  she  has  suffered  from 
a severe  cold,  which,  however,  will  not 
prevent  her  appearance  tonight. 

And  there  w ere  lesser  disappointments 
(that  warred  against  the  music. 

* ^ * 

After  .all,  the  chief  character  in 
Bizet's  opera  is  Carmen.  Without  a 
satisliactory  heroine,  the  opera  dra,gs 
and  is  as  naught.  I regret  to  sav  that 
the  performance  of  Miss  de  Lussan  was 
unsatisfactory  vocally  and  dramatical- 
ly- 

I hear  you  say,  “Calve  has  spoiled 
you.” 

I remember  CalvS  ceTtainly;  and  I 
shall  long  treasure  the  memory  of  her 
first  perforn.ance  here.  That  same 


w']f>_'K-,  -5^aie'r"ni  x.tialT  Wa.  Irunieallv 
ainl  yet  with  truth-  known  as  a b-'.x  In 
Mi---hanlcs'  Building,  she  was  "aped  at 
and  tjolntc-d  at  and  in.specteJ  ;it  -lose 
range  as  though  she  had  been  a prl  o 
exhiljit  at  a cattle-show.  1 am  not  sare 
bnt  .some  in  tho  audience,  poked  her 
witli  iimlirc-'llas  to  sec  if  slie  really  were 
like  other  mortals.  And  afterward  in 
“Carmen''  S'he  took  all  manner  of  llbrr- 
ii'-s  with  tile  music,  the-  action,  and 
tlie  audience.  A wonderful  woman,  a ' 
gtiat  Carmen.  A.s  Mr.  Blackburn  said 
lately,  speaking  of  the  Imperso.na lion 
by  ancthcr;  “With  the-  very  music  Calx  -' 
seems  to  float  across  the  stage,  infinite - 
iy  fascinating,  the  supreme  gipsy." 

But  there  were  other  Carmeii.s,  there 
•ire  other  Carmens,  there  will  be  other 
C.'irmens.  Even  now  in  Paris  the 
singular  Georgette  Lebianc  makes  a 
sensation  in  nils  part,  as  did  Galli  j 
Marl6,  who  created  it,  as  did  I’aullne 
Lucca,  as  did  Tremelli.  • 

But  Miss  de  Lussan  is  not  of  them. 

I understand  tliat  she,  too,  had  a | 
cold,  so  I shall  say  only  this:  That  | 
her  tones  were  weaK,  without  resonance 
or  carrying  power,  altliough  she  sang 
often  with  intelligence.  Her  voice.  In 
a word,  was  of  little  use  to  her  in  ac- 
centuation of  the  impersonaticn. 

If  she  had  only  acted  the  part  with 
seductive  fleshly  power;  or  with  de- 
moniac sorcery;  or  with  any  dramatic 
Intensity  whatever;  or  with  any  devilish 
and  wanton  finesse.  Alas!  she  was 
hopelessly  dull  and  commonplace.  Car- 
men, however,  as  a good  New  Eng- 
lander you  may  disapprove  of  her  views 
concerning  life  and  the  moralities,  was 
surely  neither.  I fear  that  since  Miss 
de  Lussan  played  the  part  before  Queen 
Victoria  she  puts  too  high  a value  on 
respectability.  She  did  occasionally 
ogle  and  she  was  not  absolutely  prud- 
ish: but  she  was  for  the  most  part 
given  to  handkerchief  flirtation  with 
Josfe,  Escamillo,  and  the  other  men. 
You  saw  at  once  that  she  was  attempt- 
ing a part,  feigning  a passion  that, 
fortunately,  no  doubt  for  her,  she  never 
felt.  And  there  was  at  once  the  though-t 
of  insincerity  coupled  with  the  con- 
viction of  dullness. 

« * » 

Gadski  was  effective  in  the  duet  of  the 
first  act,  but  in  the  aria  in  the  third 
she  showed  too  plainly  the  effect  of  pre- 
ceded hard  work.  A woman  that  sang 
Aida  as  well  as  she  sang  Wednesday 
night  should  at  once  be  excused  for  any 
weakness  of  voice  the  night  following. 
The  audience  appreciated  her  kindness 
in  obliging  the  management,  and  was 
generous  iii  applause. 

The  others  were  inadequate  in  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  The  exquisite  quintet 
in  the  second  act  was  ragged  and  un- 
tuneful. The  card  trio  was  ruined  by 
wretched  intonation,  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  Frasquita.  The  choruses  were  also 
frequently  at  sixes  and  sevens  as  re- 
gards pitch  and  rhythm.  But  the  or- 
chestra was  a delight.  What  I have 
said  of  Mr.  Seppilli  before  I might  now 
repeat.  How  delightfully  played  were 
the  entr’actes! 

The  superb  performance  of  Alvarez 
atoned  in  large  measure  for  the  weak- 
nesses, faults— I had  almost  said— 
crimes. 

It  was  not  merely  an  exhibition  of  vo- 
cal gifts,  or  vocal  art:  the  Impersona- 
tion was  one  of  uncommon  finesse  as 
well  as  tragic  intensity.  The  character 
of  this  honest  soldier,  ruined  by  a wan- 
ton— “the  loves  of  Carmen  seldom  last 
SIX  months’’ — tempted  to  desertion, 
goaded  to  murder,  was  admirably  por- 
trayed from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
What  a wealth  of  detail  is  that  first 
act.  in  which  your  conventional  Don 
Jos6  appears  as  an  uninteresting  fel- 
low, just  good  enough  for  the  equally 
conventional  Micaela.  Never  have  I 
heard  the  duet  between  them  sung  with 
such  lyric  charm  and  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  tenor.  De  Lucia  thrilled  in  the  i 
third  and  fourth  acts,  but  in  this  duet 
his  white  voice  worked  unpleasantly. 
Campaninl  thrilled  in  the  last  act  by 
southern  intensity,  but  In  the  duet  he 
was  the  conventional  tenor  with  obliga- 
tory music.  And  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  in  this  duet  Gadski  realized  the 
conception  of  peasant  love  and  faith, 
and  the  music  for  once  was  not  com- 
monplace. How  carefully  was  the  long 
crescendo  of  passion  started  and 
worked  to  the  end  when  Don'Jos^  saw 
all  things  red  before  him.  The  first  reve- 
lation was  when  Carmen  made  the  as- 
signation and  persuaded  him  to  release 
her.  A striking  detail  in  the  second 
-act  was  the  facial  expression  as  soon 
as  the  subordinate  came  to  his  senses, 
and  knew  that  he  had  threatened  his 
superior.  And  thenceforth  everything 
prepared  slowly  for  the  inevitable  end. 
The  face  contorted  with  jealousy,  the 
•Struggle  between  filial  love  and  revenge, 
the  eyes  that  watched  Carmen  while 
the  cars  -half  heard  Micaela,  the  mad 
rush  and  the  wild  desire  to  kill  the  be- 
loved tormenter  then  and  there — these 
[are  never  to  be  forgotten,  Alvarez  was 
inot  merely  the  plaj'  actor.  “He  was 
[the  man;  he  suffered;  he  was  there.” 
The  fourth  act  brought  the  tremendous 
climax.  Even  if  Carmen  had  vielded  to 
I his  entreaty,  even  if  they  had  gone  to 
some  far  off  land,  he  would  eventually 
have  killed  her.  For  Alvarez  knew, 
and  he  threw  the  fact  across  the  foot- 
lights to  the  very  end  of  the  theatre, 
that  lust  is  the  twin  brother  of  deadly 
hate.  The  final  scene  was  one  of  a wful 
tragedy.  Words  of  description  fail. 
And  witnessing  such  histrionic  and  at 
the  same  time  elemental  power,  the 
highest  tribute  is  silence.  Song,  face, 
bod.v,  gesture,  and  above  all  a personal 
authority  that  mocked  the  space  of  the 
large  theatre,  were  combined  in  a mem- 
orable exposition  of  the  passion  that 
makes  men  mad. 

Philip  Hale. 


might  , Vt»  read  fi.  her  \vlk>  'atijMMfl 
<-r  lioTr.lIlo-  on  the  importance  ot  fryln®  Wir 
ihlne.9  in  lard  or  oil  or  butter  that  — 
iliat  has  cJiucklcd  and  bubbled  and  frizzled: 
itself  to  rest,  and  waits  In  the  still  silence 
of  a great  expectation  for  the 'coming  of  the 
cutlet.  But  our  reading  availed  nothing. 


We  quote  now  from  the  Dallas  News 
of  Texas: 

“At  11.46  Sheriff  Stewert  cut  tho  rope 
end  John  B.  Shaw,  dressed  In  a neat 
fitting  suit  of  black,  with  turned  down 
'(-ollar,  black  tie  and  black  gloves,  was 
ushered  Into  the  presence  of  his  God.” 

This  description  Is  vague  In  one  Im- 
portant respect.  Did  tho  late  Mr.  Shaw 
wear  a frock  coat  or  a swallow- 
itall?  Of  course,  theoretically  he  had 

110  right  to  wear  evening  dress  If  11.46 
was  A.  M.;  but  they  do  strange  things 

111  the  far  South-West.  We  appeal 

again  to  our  friend  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  who  never  falls  us  In  tho  hour 
of  need:  Considering  the  reception 

which  Mr.  Shaw  was  about  to  attend, 
wha't  was  the  proper  dress  for  him  to 
wear?  

Mr.  Harry  Cornish  Is  singularly  naive. 

” ‘I  never  did  anything  to  any  one.  Any 
question  of  my  connection  with  any 
woman,  or  of  jealously  or  anything 
of  that  sort  may  be  eliminated.  If 
any  one  had  done  such  a thing  to  me 
It  must  have  been  done  for  a motive 
of  which  I have  no  idea.'  He  had  had 
no  difficulty  with  any  -one  within  a 
year  and  a half.” 

But  It  Is  not  necessary  to  “do  any- 
thing” to  Incur  the  wrath  and  hatred 
of  others.  Did  you  ever  reflect,  Mr. 
Johnson,  or  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  your  existence  disconcerts  some 
and  arouses  the  brute  in  others?  Far 
off  in  a village  there  is  a man  who 
went  to  school  with  you.  Yio-ur  op- 
portunities were  equal.  He  has  made 
a failure  of  his  life.  You  are  counted 
successful.  Whenever  he  reads  your 
name  in  the  newspapers,  for  you  are 
not  adverse  to  such  publicity — it  Is  one 
of  the  perquisites  of  virtue — he  grits 
his  teeth,  and  his  heart  swells  with 
hate.  That  night  at  the  store,  he 
speaks  of  you  with  contempt.  “Do 
you  remember  him  thirty  years  ago? 
He  was  a sneak,  always  hanging  ’round 
the  teacher,  telling  tales;  and  he  wasn’t 
any  smarter  than  the  rest  of  us.  I 
suppose  he’s  boot-llcklng  now  just  as  , 
he  did  'then.”  And  his  language  begins  ] 
to  smell  of  sulphur.  i 

Or  there  is  another  that  hates  you  j 
because  you  cut  him  out  one  Sunday  i 
night  long  ago  as  the  boys  stood  in  - 
two  lines  near  the  chapel  door  waiting  | 
for  the  girls  to  come  out  of  Sunday  ] 
School  concert.  You  did  not  marry 
her.  She  did  not  marry  him.  She  Is 
now  the  wife  of  the  stable-keeper;  she 
Is  gross,  asthmatic,  not  overclean.  But 
he  has  never  forgiven  you,  and  he  will 
not  be  consoled  until  he  hears  of  your 
failure  lor  death,  not  knowing  that 
death  Is  the  great  triumph  in  life. 

Does  Mr.  Cornish  believe  that  there 
is  a statute  of  limitations  against  ven- 
geance? “He  had  had  no  difficulty  with 
any  one  within  a year  and  a half.” 
There  was  a Spaniard  who  thanked 
God  because  He  had  given  eternity  in 
which  ito  avenge  himself  of  his  foe. 
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But  Rebekah  could  not  fry.  She  was  too 
good-tempered.  No  good-tempered  person 
ever  can  fry.  When  you  wish  to  fry.  your 
temper  and  your  fire  must  both  be  hot. 
Then  your  fritter  or  your  cutlet  or  your 
potato  a,  la  chip  will  be  crl.sp  and  dry  and 
golden,  a thing  ot  dazzling  beauty  and  per- 
I'ctual  delight.  We  read  all  this  In  the  book. 
Then  we  read  it  to  Rebekah.  She  smiled, 
sweetly,  and  went  on  just  as  before.  You  * 


We  heard  a man  say  latel.v  that 

Blanche  Marchesl  did  not  receive  fair 
treatment  in  this  city.  W’e  refer  him  to 
I a criticism  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  the? 
N.  Y,  Times  (Feb.  9)  on  the  occasion  of 
j her  second  recital  In,  that  city, 
j “In  view  of  'the  fact  that  when  the 
] professional  crltlco  disagree  the  ama- 
I teur  critics- In  other  words,  the  con- 
I certgoers- laugh  In  their  sleeves  with 
con.slderable  joy,  it  was  some  comfort 
yesterday  to  note  that  the  largest  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  followed  the  larg- 
est oiitbunst  of  noise  on  the  part  of  the 
vocalist.  Mme.  Marchesl  finished  a 
song  by  Delibes  with  two  or  three 
piercing  high  notes,  whereupon  the 
dilettante  went  off  into  ecstasies.  It 
was  a thrilling  moment. 

“Her  voice  yesterday  sounded  more 
veiled  and  worse  than  at  -the  first  re- 
cital. and  it  must  again  be  said  that 
persons  who  lock  for  beauty  of  tone 
,wlll  meet  with  disappointment  at  this 
lady’s  recitals.  It  must  also  be  said 
Rhat  the  tone  has  not  distinction  or 
‘warmth  to  atone  for  its  lack  of  mere 
color,  but  is  indisputably  a cold  and 
poor  one.  It  suffers  also  from  fie- 
jquent  impurity  and  from  many 
.changes  of  pcse.  Mme.  Marches!  sang 
lower  tones  from  the  head  and  upper 
tone.s  with  an  open  throat  yesterday 
and  in  neither  case  was  the  result  en- 
joyable. Wc-rse  than  that,  however 
was  her  occasional  false  singing  c ’ 
special  difficulty.  In- 
telligenece  in  the  perception  of  the  pur- 
poses of  xhe  composers,  dramatic 
^rnestness,  acquaimtance  with  the  or- 
d nary  tricks  of  the  vocal  trade,  an,',  an 
air  of  high  authority  Mme.  Maichc.si 
certainly  has.  and  all  that  can  be  ac- 
compllshed  through  the  emplovmcu 
of  these  possessions  without  the  aid 
of  a beautiful,  warmly  tinted  voice  .she 
comes  near  to  accomplishing.  But  wlu  ,, 
all  is  said  aiidl  done,  It  is  really  von- 
hard  to  sing  well  without  a good'/olce.” 
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In  no  city  wfts  Mrs.  Marohesi  treated  j 
•with  truer  kindness  than  In  Boston; 
but  there  are  soma  "lovers  of  music’* 
^Yho  are  unable  to  tell  the  difference 
between  discrimination  and  abuse,  and 
who  are  never  satisfied  unless  unde- 
served praise  Is  laid  on  recklessly  wiih 
a trowel.  

Mr.  Paul  du  Challlu  Is  always  a wel- 
come visitor.  But  how  little  you  hear 
about  the  gorrllla?  Will  he  soon  fol- 
low the  dodo?  _____ 

Andrd  Castalgne  h.as  been  made  a 
Che-vaJler  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Stay  the  rising  cheer!  He  received  the 
■honor,  not  because  he  Illustrated  the 
Century,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  but  be- 
cause he  was  commissioned  to  make 
some  drawings  of  President  Paine  on  ' 
his  vacation.  

A ■s\rlter  in  the  Referee,  reviewing 
Mr.  George  Bernard  S’.iaw’s  latest 
book,  closes:  "I  am  afraid  I have  not 

treated  ‘The  Perfect  Wagnerlte’  with 
the  seriousness  It  deserves.  But  does 
I it?  The  worst — and  the  best — of  ^Ir. 

I Sliaw  is  that  you  can  never  tell  whether 
he  Is  In  earnest  or  whether  he  is  only 
' joking.  He  never  makes  you  think 
without  making  you  laugh.  But  h^ 
never  makes  you  laugh  without  mak-' 

I Ing  you  think.’’ 


SYMPHONY  HIGHT. 

Bruckner’s  “Romantic"  Symphony 
Played  for  the  First  Time  in  Bos- ! 
ton— Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  the 
Pianist. 

'rhe  program  of  the  15th  symphony 
concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Gcricke  conductor,  was  as  follows; 

Overture,  "I^onore"  No.  3 Beethoven 

PU  no  concerto  No.  2 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe. 

Symphony  No.  4.  E flat  major Bruckner 

(B'irst  time  in  Boston.) 

Von  Billow  was  tor  a time  talking  and 
writing  incessantly  about  “the  three  j 
B's’’— Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms— pos- 
sibly hoping  that  some  one  would  say, 
“You  forget  yourself;  there  are 
The  program  last  night  was  devoted 
to  three  B's— and,  by  the  way,  the 
program  was  too  long.  ^ 

Is  Bi'uckner  one  of  the  great  B’s.  1 
have  no  opinion  on  this  subject,  for 
heard  music  by  him  last  night  for  the 

first  time.  t v.  i 

I had  been  warned  against  it.  1 hau 
been  told  by  some  that  his  symphonies 
were  drearier  than  the  dreariest  pages 
of  Brahms.  Otheis  had  whispered  in 
my  ear  that  he  was  a 
membering  Wagner.  Then,  too.  there 
was  the  saying  of  some  Gerir^n  musician 
who  heard  one  of  Bruckner  s sym- 
phonies: "The  wild  dream  of  an  orches- 
tra-player wbo  had  been  unduly  ex- 
cited  by  twenty  rehearsals  of  Tns 

^^There  was  this  consolation;  The  sym-- 
phony  was  at  the  end  of  the  ooncert . 
it  it  became  unendurable,  the  door  was 
close  at  hand. 

This  consolation  was  taken  awny. 

Mr  Gericke,  with  Yankee  slirewdness,  i 
changed  the  order;  and  lo,  the  sym-, 

1 Lhony  came  first.  .. 

Tno  disappointment  was  great.  i 

; mean  by  this  that  I enjoyed  the  J^rst 
! three  movements  of  symphony 

1 hugely.  The  influence  of 
1 not  disturbing.  For  a moment  there 
, wus  the  suggestion  ‘othe? 

! forest;  and  there  were  a 
I hlnt<"  at  “the  Rii  g^  and  Tristan  . 

but  Bruckner  had  plenty  to  say  on 
1 his  own  account,  and  he  said  It  in  hk 

! '^'llere  Is  music  that  gives  a new  sensa- 
I tion  and  by  meins  that  are  oft^ 
artfully  artless.  Themes  that  are  ap- 
parently insignificant  ai^ 
effective  in  development.  The  harmonic 
UVrueJure  and  the  orebestration  are 
of  constant  Interest.  And  there  - 
much  that  is  fresh  and  clean.  The 
style,  in  the  first  three  inovemenU  ^ 
leLt,  which  had  been  described  as 
so  complex  and  cumbrous,  is  often  ^ 
slraightforward  as  the  Bnglish  of 

'^^'After  the  first  movement,  it  was. easy 
10  breathe  freely.  A man  that  could 


then  it  -icema  as  nwiugh  :ai»okner  sud- 
denly Sill'd  to  himself,  'This  will  never 
do;  1 must  try  another  tack.”  There 
are  hal\..l^,  as  though  in  deliberation 
or  doubt.  There  are  harassing,  vexing 
(l-.anges  of  thought.  In  one  or  two 
instances  apparently  downright  trjv- 
ialUy  follows  the  almost  sitdime.  This 
is  the  only  movement  that  disappoint- 
ed. It  disappointed,  not  from  lack  of 
skill,  but  from  seeming  .absence  of  co- 
hesion and  logical  development.  There 
is  countorpolnt  galore,  but  the  train 
of  thought  is  as  though  It  w'ere  sub- 
ject to  constant  Interruption  from  an 
outsider. 


jJDNESDAY— Kanaa  Koaaa.  anuje- fiaim 
P.  M..  s 1*  M.  J ~ 

Miss  ,\U3  der  Ohe,  piano  recital,  Stein- 
ert  Hall,  8 P.  M. : Schumann's  G minor 
sonata.  Aus  .lor  Oflie’s  second  suite,  pieces 
by  Jlendelssohn,  Poldini,  Mason,  Cliopin 
Uszt.  ’ 

Old  Folks’  Con.cert 


tr.uniph  of  Alvarez  s'all  dominates  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  Ceppi  displayed  a 
voice  of  uncommon  beauty  and  power 
as  Kadam^s.  Bispham  in  the  second 
.act  of  “The  Flying  Dutchman’’  sang 
with  great  effect.  I have  seldom,  if 
eve,-,  in  opera  seen  a better  ensemble 

of  actors  than  that  in  “Da  Bohfeme.”  TIi&RSDAY-Boston 

Orchestra,  A.  W.  'i'hayer,  conductor 
.s.rr  4fi,/uijiai  iiaa  leceiveu  me  lOilOW-  Bumstead  HaJl,  8 P.  M. 

Ing  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Ransome  of  FRIDAY— Boston  Symphony^ Orchestra.  Pub- 
^ . lie  Rehearsal,  Music  Uall,  2.30  P.  M.; 

Schumann’s  overture  •’Geiioveva”  ; Spohr’s 


Old  Folks’  Con.cert,  und^  the  auspices 
of  the  Kni;?hls  and  Ladlei  of  Honor  of 
Boston  and  \lcinity,  at  People’s  Temple 
8 P.  M.  ^ y , 


write  such  beautiful  music  would  sure 

..^4.  srzs  rr* 


write  aut-ii  ••  - - 

Iv  noj.  go  to  pieces  in  the  next  five  min 
T tries  or  develc-p^^s  lUdenly  into  a leax- 
i some  bore.  Tne  andante  is  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  preceding  movement. 

1 Mr  Apthorp  refers  rto  it  in  the  program 
book  as  a sort  of  romanza.  1 heard  it 
rather  as  a dirge,  a burial  fantasia,  bui 
without  the  vulgar  pomp  of  hearse  arid 
horses  draped  in  black,  without  the 
thought  of  thread  bare  crape  and  tears. 
It  is  more  like  the  apostrophe  to  Deain 
in  Whitman's  sonorous  nocturn,  “W  hen 
lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed. 

I Now  the  idea  of  death  may  have  been 
! farthest  from  Bruckner's  rnind  when 
I he  composed  this  music,  which  to  one 
■ hearer  may  have-  suggested  a sum- 
mer night,  to  another  the  chorus  of  the 
I spheres.  But  the  music  is  more  than 
I decorative;  it  is  exceedingly  suggestive, 
i whatever  mood  you  choose. 

' The  schei-zo  is  also,  a rare  delight 
w ith  its  invitation  to  the  hunt,  with 
the  trio  that  tells  -if  village  dance  and 
simple  joy.  Brucki-er’s  jeasants  are 
of  the  soil.  Thev  are  not  Watteau, 
smirking  figures,  or  operetta  charac- 
ters wltn  ribboned  hats  and  rakes. 

The  linale  staggered  i.e.  I could  not 
discover  what  the  mart  was  driving  at. 
I-here  are  imposing  passages,  preludes 
lo  great  events,  that,  are  postponed; 


• • 

Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  played  the  concerto 
by  Brahms  with  great  thoughtfulness. 

The  fiery  Liszt  player  was  subdued,, 
was  in  a state  of  Brahmsian  contem-l 
platlon;  but  in  the  fascinating  finale 
her  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  propor- 
tion. her  clear  touch,  and  her  ample 
technic  were  revealed  in  the  grateful 
service  of  the  composer.  The  first 
movement  Is  to  me  an  abomination.  N > 
doubt  it  is  pregnant  with  “thought"; 
but  was  it  not  Richard  Grant  White 
who  said  of  a certain  kind  of  German 
thinker  that  the  deeper  his  plunge  the 
iniidilier  he  became?  Miss  A.us  der  Ohe 
gave  an  intellectual  performance.  It 
was  a study  in  black  and  white,  rather 
than  a study  in  dazzling  color.  In 
other  words,  she  was  often  more  in- 
clined toward  architecture  than  paint- 
ing Thus  was  she  faithful  to  the  com- 
poser;  and  her  objective  virtuoso  power 
is  so  firmly  established  that  she  can 
well  afford  to  pay  tribute  to  Brahms. 

Philip  Hale. 

The  Kills  Grand  Opera  Company 
closed  ye.sterday  afternoon  the  engage- - 
mei-'t  of  three  weeks. 

These  operas  were  sung.  “Faust  L), 
“Taiinhiii.Ser,  ’ Puccini’s  “La  Boh^me 
(2)  “Lohenerin,”  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
caiia’’  (2),  “Pagliacci”  (2),  “Barber  of 
Seville,"  “Die  Walkiire,”  “Siegfried 
(2),  "La  Traviata,’’  “Flying  Dutch- 
man,” “Die  Gotterdiimmerung,”_“Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  "Aida,”  “Carmen.” 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this 
short  .season  were  the  first  performance 
her.,  of  “La  Boht-mc,”  the  exquisite 
Binging  of  Melba  the  first  twp  weeks, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  lyrioo- 
dramatic  singer  and  passionate  actor, 
Alvarez.  Mii.^ic  lovers  of  this  city  owe 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  these 
privileges. 

And  I am  moved  to  say  that  the  mus- 
ical skiil,  taste  and  authority  shown 
by  Mr.  Seppilii  also  distinguished  and 
made  m.emorable  tliis  season. 

Talking  about  the  opera  after  the  final 
fall  of  the  curtain  is  not  unlike  clearing; 
up  the  table  after  the  last  guest  took^ 
his  hat.  Nor  do  I propose  to  rethresh 
old  wheat. 

The  performances  of  “The  Rin^’  were 
poor,  nor  did  ihe  performance  of  “T'ann- 
hiiuser’’  or  “Loliengrin,”  as  a whole, 
rise  above  mediocrity;  that  of  “The 
Dying  Dutchman”  vas  a brilliant  ex- 
ception to  the  prevailing  dullness  this 
season  in  Wagnerian  opera.  “The 
Ring”  is  a colossal  work;  it  demands 
experienced  actors  of  fresh  and  un- 
tiring voices;  it  demands  elaborate 
scenery;  it  demands,  above  all,  a great 
conductor.  Kraus,  with  all  his  vocal 
faults,  was  often  impressive  as  Sieg- 
mur.d  and  Siegfried.  Brema  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  occasionally 
Bhe  rose  to  a tragic  height.  Gadski, 
faithful  in  Wagner,  showed  more  pro- 
nounced individuality  and  more  vocal 
color  in  “ATda.”  Stehmann,  versatile, 
honest,  highly  respectable  in  song,  an 
admirable  Daland,  was  always  satis- 
factory within  his  natural  vocal  limita- 
tion, for  his  voice  Is  not  heroic.  The 
others  do  not  call  for  praise,  and  to 
find  fault  again  in  detail  is  unnecessary. 

The  orchestra  that  was  monotonously 
vehement  under  Mr.  Damrosch  was.  as 
a rule,  most  excellent  under  Mr.  Sep- 
pilli;  in  “AVda,”  “La  Boh6me,”  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  '’Pagliacci’’  its  performance 
was  brilliant  in  all  respects. 

“La  Boheme”  still  haunts  me.  I am 
aoit  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  Miml. 
Rudolph,  Schaunard,  Colline,  Marcel 
and  the  rest  of  them.  I know  some  in 
Boston  vote  them  “low,  disagreeable 
persons, “ and  then,  seated  at  the  table 
jf  some  South  End  boarding  house  or 
pretentious  and  ludicrously  furnished 
dwelling  in  the  Back  Bay,  ask  for 
civet.  There  are  others  who  believe 
that  de  Musset  wrote  the  original  book, 
and  they  have  been  told  that  he  drank 
'absinthe  in  destructive  quantity.  Ah, 
Miml,  Schaunard,  and  the  rest  of  you, 
would  that  I were  with  you  tonight! 
Would  that  I could  hear  Colline  philoso- 
phizing! The  music  of  Puccini  still 
haunts  me.  (I  am  told  by  some  that 
there  are  no  tunes  in  it). 

Melba  as  Marguerite,  Miml,  Violetta  i 
Bang  with  golden  tones,  genuine,  moving 
expression  and  ineffable  vocal  pur.ty. 
The  cold  that  prevented  her  appear- 
ance as  Micaela  told  on  her  Juliet,  in 
that  she  was  occasionally  a little  above 
the  true  pitch.  I did  not  hear  her  as 
Rosina.  Plancon’s  Mephistopheles  wasj 
most  admirable.  Bonnard,  who  made  a 
good  impression,  did  not  have  full  op- 
portunitv.  I hope  that  he  will  visit 
us  again.  Pandolflnl,  excellent  as  Ro- 
dolfo, gave  little  satisfaction  as  Al- 
fredo, and  only  episodes  of  his  Turid- 
du  and  Canio  were  distinguished  in  any 
way.  Bensaude  in  Italian  was  far  su- 
perior to  Bensaude  in  French.  H'S 
Marcello  and  '^onio  were  excellent.  Thflir* 


The  Journal  has*  received  the  follow- 
ng  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Ransome 
Charleston,  S.  C.; 

“SCORING  THE  NEW  HYMNAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal 
1.  mler  the  above  caption  there  ap 


Women’s  Symphony 


c luit-i  me  anove  caption  there  ap- 
reared  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  News 
and  Courier  of  Monday,  Jan.  30,  an 
account  of  a lecture  on  “Church 
ali-Elc  (copied  from  your  Journal), 
given  before  the  Episcopal  Club  of 
Ai.issachiisetts  by  Prof.  H,  W,  Par- 
ker  of  Yale’s  Chair  of  Music,  in 
wh;ch  the  professor  is  reported  as 
having  s.aid' 

“In  recent  j'oars  the  church  has 
treated  music  more  as  though  she 
v'ere  her  step-daughter,  who  m'jst 
be  .sheltered  and  fed,  indeed,  but  in 
whom  there  was  no  especial  inter- 
tst,  and  for  whose  future  there  was 
no  control  nor  responsibility.”  Tliis 
statement  may  be  qualified  by  the 
fact  that  the  “step-daughter,  shel- 
tered and  fed,  indeed,”  is  simply  often 
SI  me  organist  and  choir  who  are 
nip  her  of  the  Anglican  nor  of  anv 
other  "communion,”  and,  therefore, 
not  even  a “step-daughter,’’  but  of 
no  relation  at  all;  often,  however, 

letter  and  more  respectfully  treated 
than  those  of  the  church  wou.d  be, 
cur  own  flesh  and  blood,  no  matter 
h(  w competent  and  deservint?. 

Again  he  says:  ’The  ma<ciri=  of 

church  music  is 

Ists,  to  conduce  rather  to  the  ea.n 
ings  of  daily  bread  than  to  irnmor- 
talitv  •’  To  which  it  may  be  aii- 
swer’td  from  a “church 
view”  that  the  “laborer  is  -no.  thy 
of  his  hire-  in  the  case  of  an  organ- 
it  or  i hO'ir  .>-inger  as  we  1 as  in  tnai 
of  a clergyman  or  proP  b- 

sor  and  too  often  this  little  p-t 
tan'cee,  for  such  it  often  is,  i®  S'ven 
to  people  who  belong  to  no  church. 
To  spi'ik  of  a hymn  having  'its  tail 
twist' d"  is  neither  becoming  fro;-n  a 
“church  point  of  view.”  nor  does  it 
exhibit  any  great  Intelligenco  even 
in  a “Mus.  Doc.”  Prof  Parker  s 
criticisms  of  the  different  settings  of 
certain  hymns  in  the  Hymnal  are 
like  the  fighting  of  cne  that  beat- 
eth  tlie  air,”  inasmuch  as  there  are 
certiiliilv  three,  if  not  more,  compi- 
lations of  the  Hymnal,  viz.,  those  of 
Messiter,  Hutchins  and  Tucker,  with 
music,  and  he  seems  to  speak  as  if 
there  were  one  only,  viz.,  the  one  in 
v.'hich  he  himself  took  a part.  Prof, 
Parker  pleads  for  a “higher  stand- 
ard of  musical  morals.”  but  does  not 
. p.ropcse  or  prescribe  a remedy.  Tins 
diagnosis  of  a cose  withou't  any  re- 
lief OT  cure  is  surely  a blot  on  the 
escutcheon  cf  a churchman  and  a 
"MiiS  Doc.”  But  if  he  would  not 
consider  it  imperilrent  ;n  a man  who 
does  not  aspire  to  the  musical  pi-es- 
tige  of  a Mus.  Doc.,  but  does  know 
and  dees  appreciate  good,  solid 
cht  rch  music,  not  only  as  to  the 
hymns,  but  the  anthems,  "Tc 
Deum”  and  other  canticle^  and  who 
does  not  consider  an  Anglican  chant 
a "tribute”  (whatsoever  that  may 
mean),  but,  on  the  contrary,  a melo- 
dious and  pleasing  ve<hic)e  of  Psalm- 
chanting,  this  writer  would  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
it  is  in  the  EngU.sto  Cathedral  ser- 
vice alone,  and  not  in  modern  Amer- 
ican im.itations  (however  “smart 
the  Yankee  may  be  In  some  things), 
that  1he  ideas  of  John  Milton,  who 
was  known  to  have  touched  the  or- 
gan with  a master  hand,  and,  there- 
fore, well  understood  W'hat  he  wrote 
and  felt  in  the  following  immortal 
lines,  find  their  scope: 

“But  let  my  due  feet  never  fall 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters’  pale; 

And  love  the  high  embowered  roof, 

With  antique  towers  massy  proof. 

Here  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  full  voiced  choir  below; 

In  Service  high  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 
nis-solve  me  Into  ecstasy. 

And  bring  all  htavtn  before  mine  eyes." 

E.  A.  RANSOME. 


The  above  letter  was  handed  to  me.  I 
publish  it  here  to  show  what  impotent 
wrath  is  stirred  up  by  just  criticism.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Parker  ever  since  we 
were  together  as  students  In  Munich 
in  1884.  I respect  him  greatly  as  musi- 
cian and  man.,  and  In  this  Instance  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  his  epic  courage. 
The  church  music  of  this  period  is,'  In 
seven  churches  out  of  ten,  a disgrace 
to  art  and  an  insult  to  religion.  Mr. 
Par’itcr  thundered  and  lightened  with 
authority.  He  should  not  be  surprised 
if  a few  compilers  of  hymn-and-tune 
books,  and  a few  well-meaning  church- 
men, with  whom  ignorance  is  conser- 
vatism. should  crack  little  popguns  of 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SCNDAY— Music  Hall.  Banda  Rossa,  8 P.  M., 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Marshall  Pease,  contral- 
to, and  Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone. 

Sacred  concert,  Boston  Theatre,  8 P.  M., 
in  aid  of  the  fund  of  St.  Jame#s  Church. 
Cherubini’s  “Coronation  Mass,’’  first  part 
of  Rossini’s  ’’Moses  in.  Egypt,”  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  from  Beethoven’s  “Mount 
of  Olives.”  Chorus  of  'JOO,  orchestra  of 
20  Mr.  Allgusto  Rotoli.  conduct-r. 
MONDAY— Kr  e'sel  Quartet,  Assoc. ation  Hall, 
8 P.  M..  Beethoven's  quartet  in  D major; 
C6^r  lYanck’s  sonata  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin' Brahms  s sextet  for  strings.  Miss 
AUS  der  Ohe,  Mr.  Each  and  Mr.  Keller 
will  assist.  „ „ 

Band'i  R.issa,  Music  Hall,  8 P-  M. 
TUESD  tY-Ciii'dr.  Rotesa.  Music  Hall  8 F M- 
Euterpe  M ndolin,  Banjo  and  Harp  Cab, 
Association  Hall,  8 P.  M.  (Messrs.  H.  F. 
Odell.  G.  P.  Long,  IV.  M.  Riee.  J-  E. 
Quinlan.  A.  F.  Adams.) 

Song  recital  by  Miss  Frances  Wlson, 
soprano,  assisted  by  Miss  I>ena  Trow- 


concerto  for  violin,  No.  8 (Lady’ Halid): 
d'Indy’s  “Istar”  (first  time);  Beethoven’s 
“Eroica.’’ 

Association  Hall,  concert  by  Messrs.  J 
N.  Burnham,  G.  R Clark  and  others,  8 P. 
xVf . I 

S.VTURDAT — Miss  .'\us  der  Ohe,  piano  re-  ' 
cital,  Stcinert  Hall,  2.30  P.  M. : Beet- 
hoven’s sonata  op.  31,  No.  3,  Bach’s 
French  suite  Nb,  5,  pieces  by  Chopin, 
’Tschaikowsky,  Aus  der  Oho,  Liszt. 

Banda  Ro.-'sa,  Music  Hall,  2 P.  M. 

Boston  Symphony  Concert.  Music  Hall, 

8 P.  M.  Program  as  at  Friday  rehearsal. 

Here  is  a sketch  of  Lady  Halid,  who 
will  play  at  the  next  Symphony  con- 

I.ady  Halid,  born  Wilm.'i  Neruda, 
comes  from  a family  of  musici^^ift  t at 
were  respected  for  the  last  two'  centu- 
ries. Tlie  first,  a violin  player,  after 
success  in  Bohemia  at  the  beginning 
of  '-he  last  century,  left  the  world  and  i 
went  into  a monastery.  His  younger  , 
i brotlier  was  a famous  violinist,  me 
father  of-  Wilma,  Josef  Neruda,  was 
I organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bruenn, 

' and  Wilma  was  born  in  this  town  March 
29,  18.33.  When  she  was  scarcely  4 years 
old  she  began  to  take  lessons  on  the 
^ violin  Iroin  her  father.  She  had  a rnost 
coHlial  dislike  for  the  piano,  regarding 
it  as  an  instrument  of  limitations.  By 
accident  her  father,  who  wished  to 
make  liis  son  a great  violinist,  found 
out  that  this  daughter  had  gained  the 
technic  ivlilch  he  had  been  unable  to 
give  to  her  brother.  He  sent  her,  in 
her  6th  year,  to  Vienna,  where  she 
studied  a year  with  Leopold  Jansa. 
With  her  elder  sister,  Amalie,  she  ap-  j 
peared  in  Vienna  parlors  in  1846,  and 
in  January  of  the  next  year  she  gave 
three  public  concerts,  at  the  last  of 
w’hicli  Jenny  Lind  sang.  About  this 
time  their  brother  Victor,  a 'cello 
plaver,  joined  ■them.  Even  at  this  age 
Wilma’s  playing  excited  great  enthusi- 
asm on  account  of  the  finish  of  her 
style,  and  especially  the  purity  of  her 
intonation  and  the  powerful  tone,  r 
markable  in  one  so  young.  This  chilo 
trio  gave  concerts  in  Lelpsic,  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  and  other  German  towns,  and 
Wilma  next  appeared.  June  11,  1849,  in 
Loudon  at  a Philharmonic  Concert, 
when  she  played  a concerto  by  De 
B^riot.  The  next  year  she  went  to 
Russia-  Her  brother  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  another  brother.  Franz,  took 
his  place,  and  a younger  sister,  Marie,  . 
joined  them  as  second  violinist.  They 
gave  concerts  in  Sweden,  Nor-  ( 

way,  Denmark;  and,  Oct.  23,  186-, 

Wilma  played  Mendelssohn’s  Con- 
certo at  the  Gewandhaus,  Letp- 

slc.  In  1864,  Jan.  27,  she  married 
t the  Swedish  conductor  and  composer, 
Ludwdg  Norman,  and  went  with  him  to 
Stockholm.  They  were  soon  separated. 

' and  Norman  died  in  1885.  A son  by  hirn 
was  killed  by  an  Alpine  accident  last 
fall.  She  continued  to  travel  as  a vir- 
tuoso. Thus  she  visited  Copenhagen, 
Leipsic,  Bruenn,  Frankfort.  Cologne. 
Especially  great  was  her  success  at 
Paris  in  1868.  She  was  the  star  at  all 
social  concerts  of  distinction.  She 
played  for  Napoleon  III.  at  the  Ti'i'er- 
ies.  at  the  palace  of  the  Princess  Met- 
ter'nich,  at  a conserv.atory  concert 
March  29,  with  Pasdeloup’.s  orchestra, 
and  at  many  other  concerts.  All  praised 
her  womanly  grace,  her  superb  bow-  • 
ing  her  Incomparable  accuracy,  her  , 
cisUngtiishcd  ard  pure  style  and  the  as- 
tonishing  union  of  correctness  and  po- 
etry  She  won  similar  tributes  in 
sterdam,  Rotterdam  and  Brussels,  and  ] 
in  1869,  the  year  of  her  separation  from 
her  husband,  she  made  again  a sensa- 
tion in  London  at  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert, May  17.  That  year  she  made  Lon- 
don her  home,  and  became  a most 
prominent  figure  in  concerts  of  e\eiy 
kind  so  much  so  that  she  became  lit- 
erally a I.on'do-n  irsttlution.  She  -was 
heard  in  orchestral  concerts,  in  recitals 
with  Charles  Hall6  (whom  she  married 
in  1888),  and  in  chamber  concerts  with 
Piatti,  Reeves.  Zerbini  and  her  brother 
Fran-'.  She  also  made  many  tours,  go- 
ing in  1874  and  1877  to  Germany  in  8<S 
to  Paris,  in  1879  to  Holland,  and  in  IWO 
and  1881  to  all  the  chief  capitals  of  the 
Continent.  In  1890  she  visited  Austra- 
lia ill  company  with  her  husband,  and  in 
1895  she  visited  South  Africa  with  Hallfi, 
playing  with  great  success  in  all  the 
leading  towns.  And  there  she  had  many 
curious  adventures.  On  one  occasion 
over  a tbousajid  Kaffirs  and  Zulus 
danced  their  war  dances  and  sang  in 
her  honor. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  the  tributes 
paid  this  remarkable  woman  for  the 
last  30  years.  Thus  von  Bulow,  who 
. named  her  “'the  violin-fay,”  said  of 
her:  “The  only  rival  of  Joachim  lives 
in  England.  It  is  a woman,,  and  her 
name  is  Wilma  Neruda.’J*  Vieuxtemps, 


dedicated  to  hlr  hts  Sixth  Con 
eertc,  wrote  of  her  to  a friend,  Dec.  6, 
18®:  "She  is  the  Ideal  violinist.  Never 
barve  I heard  the  violin  played  with 
so  much  soul,  passion  and  purity.  She 
is  at  the  same  time  classic  and  poetic. 
She  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  g^reat 
artist."  The  latest  reviews  of  her  por- 
Cormances,  and  they  are  written  by  the 
leading  authorities,  show  that  this  re- 
markable violinist  is  still  in  the  full 
possession  of  her  powers. 

. * . 

That  remarkable  man,  Victor  Maurel, 
will  give  a song  recital  in  Music  Hall 
Saturday,  the  25th.  An  article  about 
him,  by  Lilli  Lehmann,  was  published 
in,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Jan.  14.  I 
(lifeke  no  apology  for  publishing  here 

|;hls  most  interesting  sketch.  The  trans- 
lation appeared  in  the  Music  Courier: 
This  star,  some  time  ago,  crossed  the 
Berlin  opera  horizon;  it  came  without 
grand  press  notitres,  and  was  treated 
with  little  affection  or  respect,  and  yet 
Victor  Maurel  is  an  artist  of  the  first 
rank,  whom  we  cannot  allow  to  pass 
without  recognilion. 

Whoever  has  vi.sited,  during  the  last 
itwenty-fiveryears.  the  theatrgs  of 
Fr:>nce,  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia  must 
often  have  encountered  him;  among 
artists  and  with  the  whole  world  he 
had  gained  extraordinary  fame;  in  Ger- 

imany,  where  he  had  not  sung  previous- 
ly, nothing  or  little  was  known  of  him. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  To  an 
artist  like  him,  the  attention  of  all  who 
'wish  to  learn,  of  all  who  find  pleasure 
,in  true,  pure  art,  must  be  directed. 
For  what  do  we  see  today?  A dilet- 
Itantism,  often  a hideous  dilettantism. 
|llint  has  neither  form  nor  beauty,  and 
■'educes  art  to  a level  that  must  dis- 
tress to  the  uttermost  every  arti.stic 
heart.  Where  are  the  new  great  stars 
able  to  obscure  giants  like  Victor 
Maurel?  I know  of  none. 

The  public,  the  press,  .students  and 
artists  ought  with  all  their  senses  to 
grasp  after  and  hold  fast  what  is  pos- 
sible of  great  art.  Never  did  th>'  pro- 
verb that  posterity  weaves  no  crown 
for  the  actor  seem  so  cruel  as  in  this 
ease.  In  Berlin  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Maurel  was  dead. 

He  is  49  years  old.  At  the  first  glance 
he  seems  five  or  six  years  older,  but 
this  impression  soon  is  lost  when  he  is 
better  known.  His  large,  clear  eyes, 
his  noble  voice  exercise  a powerful 
magic;  his  refined,  modest  demeanor 
■etrays  the  cultivated  gentleman  and 
avalier.  We  at  once  involuntarily  feel 
ith  whom  we  have  to  do.  Many  ac- 
ounts  of  him  have  been  given  in  in- 
erviews.  But  ene  must  be  an  artist 
nesself  to  understand  what  must  have 
en  the  life  of  such  a giant  before  he 
ould  attain  such  a pitch  of  perfection. 
It  is  well  for  us  artists  to  meet  such 
n extraordinary  man  and  artist;  we 
lone  feel  his  value  fu’ly  and  wholly; 
fe  alone  are  in  a position  to  appreciate 
him.  and  consequently  we  are  in  justice 
bound  to  speak  of  him  and  give  free 
course  to  cur  admiration  and  resneot. 

A perusal  of  Mturel's  book,  "Dix  ans 
Ifr  Carrifre.”  gives  us  an  ins'.ght  in  o 
his  studies,  his  genius,  his  labor,  h s 
knowledge.  This  book  ought  to  be 
trar:slate4I;  ail  signers,  actors,  espe- 
cially, too,  stage  directois  and  st  dents 
of  art,  ought  to  lay  to  heart  these  go  - 
den  words  and  precepts;  they  wi'l  ga  n 
a conception  of  the  g.gantic  mat-ii  tl 
that  is  to  be  mastered  to  make  an  art- 
ist. We  shall  then  have  better  artists 
and  fewer  dilettanti.  If  we  speak  w ih 
Maurel  on  the  subject  we  rain  the  ■ n- 
jcyment  of  the  highest,  purest  pleasur.; 
to  .such  stimulating  cm  tious  I gladly 
yield. 

Richly  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
gifts  of  noble  manhoo-3,  with  expressive 
features,  with  a feeling  for  all  that 
nature,  beauty  or  grandeur  marks  out, 
he  devoted  himself  with  restless  indtts- 
try  to  a study  the  aim  of  which  filled 
his  whole  being  with  irrepre.ssible  long- 
ing. His  talent  for  singin.g,  acting, 
p.ainting  was  equally  great.  He  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  for  a year, 
and  then  twelve  years  elsewhere  So  un- 
earn what  he  had  learned  there  in  one 
'ear.  (Such  is  the  lot  of  many.)  Before 
.11  he  studied  after  nature,  grasped 
luickly  whatever  her  guidance  pointed 
tut,  steeled  his  naturally  strong  frame 
by  sports  of  all  kinds;  rode,  fenced, 
lanced,  boxed — there  is  nothin.g  that  he 
-ia.s  not  practised;  hence  the  grace,  torc.- 
%.nd  elasticity  of  his  nobje  gestures. 

• His  grand,  uncommonly  rich  v '.-e 
foresents  no  difficulties  to  him;  he  could 
lave  sung  in  rivalry  with  Adelina  Parti, 
nais  ca  m'embelait,  he  conte.-ised  to  us; 
t was  not  enough  for  him  to  develop 
kiis  voice,  he  wanted  to  portray  eh  ric-  i 
ter,  not  only  in  action  and  make-up, 

(but  also  with  the  voice.  Thus  in  '•Kigo-  I 
letto"  he  did  not  wi.sh  to  sing  beauti- 
fully, but  even  in  voice  to  render  'ho 
rcripple,  the  deformed  man;  he  rejected, 
therefore,  all  briUiancy  and  beauty  of 
voice.  Never  sparing  himself,  never 
Ifaring  for  his  voice,  always  lavishing 
Ills  ixjwers;  like  Albert  Niemann,  our 
Titan,  he  went  perhaps,  as  lie  said  to, 
me,  too  far.  He  gave  to  his  voice  a 
timbre  (klangfarbe)  which  often  unfor- 
tunately robbed  it  of  the  briliiancy 
which  it  still  possesses,  and  which 
reaches  its  whole  effect  in  Lieder;  a 
brilliancy  that  unfortunately  he  does 
not  always  make  use  of.  Read  in  his 
book  about  Othello,  FalstafI  and  Don 
Juan,  and  you  will  find  him  as  he  is, 
a complete  man,  an  "Uebermensch"  in 
the  best  sense,  for  his  intelleclual  gifts 
reach  their  highest  point  without  sink- 
ing into  commonplace;  his  whole  being 
is  harmonious  and  permeaitd  by  the 
moat  charming  amiability  and  repose. 

Roles  that  he  has  sung  thousands  of 
times  he  still  rehearses  with  the  same 
ardor;  all  his  colossal  achievements 
. bear  the  m\rk  of  the  highest  esteem 
for  tile  masters  whose  works  he  inter- 
prets. With  the  greatest  kindliness  he 
will  reply  to  all  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion; he  is  unwearied  in  service  to  his 
great  art. 

A few  days  ago  we  had  a "Don  Juan” 
Behearaal.  Paudre,  late  r^gisseur  of  the 
Optra  Coraique,  of  Paris,  staged  it,  and 
•Maurel  zealously  a.esisted  him  in  the 


work.  I asked  him  t6  speak  to  me 
about  everything  which 'he  knew  better 
tliun  I,  and  all  tlio  others,  Mmo.  Nor- 
dlca  (Elvira),  Mme.  Sembrich  (Zerlina), 
Ed,  de  Reszke  (Leporello),  received  with 
pleasure  any  improvements  suggested 
by  the  rich  treasure  of  his  knowledge. 

With  what  pleasure  we  ail  workotl  at 
it  I cannot  express.  One  could  pass 
days  in  discussing  the  work,  and  never 
be  weary  of  listening  to  his  judgment. 
Is  it  not  great  good  fortune  for  any  one 
to  meet  such  an  arti.st?  W hat  wo  'id  be 
the  olds  if  he  had.  so  to  speak,  n.o 
voice  any  longer,  I find  it  still  very 
beautiful— unfortunately  he  does  not  use 
it  as  a signbC'ard.  As  long  as  a bit  of 
Maurel  lives  on  the  stage,  this  hit  will 
mean  a whole  life  and  a who'c  ariid. 

I What  matter  v.'.as  it  th.at  Ri.stor;  was 
GO  or  G5  years  old  when  she  played  tho 
18-.vear-cld  Marie  Ant  inette?  iJhe  was 
I still  the  greatest  artist,  and  how  gladly 
j we  should  see  her  today  and  raise  our- 
I selves  to  her  height  I 

Maurel  is  tired  of  the  tlieatre;  that 
means  a heavy  loss  to  art.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  at  least  in  cO'urt  theatres 
to  hear  and  see  him  often  for  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  public,  the  artists  and  the 
students.  I believe  that  he  would  even 
be  willing  to  stage  some  operas  which 
he  had  created  under  the  eyes  of  their 
authors.  This  would  be  a distinct  gain 
to  art,  for  he  is  a m.aster'  in  this  de- 
partment. What  an  idea,  and  how 
ca.sy  to  execute,  if  this  hint  were  taken! 
It  pains  Maurel  to  see  how  art  is  sink- 
ing. Were  I a deity  I would  nail  him 
to  the  stage,  like  Prometheus,  as  in- 
tendant,  at  least  I should  attempt  to 
fetter  him  as  artist  and  regisseur. 
And  from  his  toils  there  should  arise 
works  that  sprang  from  the  rich  lieart 
and. the  strong  spirit  of  an  artist  by 
the  grace  of  God 

*** 

I take  this  account  of  Sie.gfried  W'ag- 
ner’s  opera  from  the  Musical  Courier 
of  last  Wednesday: 

The  Baronhauter  is  a young  sol  Her, 
named  Hans  Kraft;  the  time  is  tht 
Thirty  Years’  W'ar,  and  the  scene  opens 
with  the  return  of  Hans  and  some  of 
his  comnanions  in  arms  to  a little  vil- 
lage in  the  district  of  Bayreuth.  While 
all  his  friends  are  welccmed  by  their 
kindred,  he  finds  his  mother  dead,  and 
he  is  a stranger  in  his  birthplace.  He 
meets  a charming  fellow,  who  sympa- 
thizes with  him,  gives  him  shelter  and 
offers  him  light  work  and  good  pay. 

The  kind  personage  is,  of  course,  the 
devil,  but  Hans,  like  a soldier  of  Tilly 
or  Hoik,  has  no  fear  of  the  devil,  and 
accepts  the  job,  wliich  is  the  easy  one 
of  keeping  bubbling  in  ’-.ell  the  kettle 
where  damned  souls  are  boiled  down. 
He  is  delighted  with  the  task  all  the 

more  as  he  finds  in  the  cauldron  ih* 
soul  of  a Corporal  with  whom  he  had 
some  unpleasant  experiences.  The  devil, 
recognizing  the  zeal  of  his  pupil,  leaves 
him  alone  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  wlth- 
o'Jt  any  suspicion.  Then  comes  in  a 
visitor  in  priestly  robes.  He  Is  de- 
scribed as  a "Stranger,”  but  he  is  a 
missionary  from  heaven.  Like  many 
celestial  visitors,  he  knows  the  weak 
side  of  his  young  friend,  and  proposes 
a game  of  craps.  In  one  celebrated  case 
of  dice  playing  between  spirits  of  evil 
and  good  the  devil  barred  miracles; 
Hans  did  not  take  this  precaution,  so 
the  Stranger  won  from  him  ail  the 
souls  confided  to  his  cookery,  and  they 
at  once  arise  to  heaven,  singing  Halle- 
lujah! 

Here’s  a pretty  kettle  of  fish  for  Hans! 
The  devil  devises  an  exquisite  punish- 
ment. Hans  is  by  nature  a good-look- 
ing young  fellow,  and  so  is  condemned 
to  be  transformed  into  a loathsome  fig- 
ure. with  a hideous?  face,  horrid  claws 
with  a bearskin  covered  with  mud  and 
filth,  and  thus  to  wander  on  earth,  a 
mockery  to  mankind,  till  he  wins  the 
loa  e of  a maiden,  who  will  be  faithful 
to  him  for  three  years.  This  admirable 
young  lady,  of  course,  is  found.  She 
sees  the  Barenhauter’s  tears  coursing 
down  his  dirty  cheeks,  she  feels  pity, 
and  pity  is  akin  to  love,  vve  all  know. 
The  devil,  who  is  a gentleman  who 
.alway.s  keeps  his  word,  restores  Hans 
to  his  pristine  form,  but  arlfnky  sends 
'a  lot  of  fusetnating  devi'esses  to  seduce 
him  from  tlie  path  rf  virtue,  so  per- 
sistently trod  by  soldiers  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  lYtir.  He  stands  the  test.  Hang 
at.d  Louise  are  fa'thful  to  each  other. 
The  S'rangtr  appears  to  bless  them, 
and  rni:'ts  nut  to  Hans  an  opportunity 
for  heroic  deeds.  He  rushes  into  the 
field,  battles  Wallenstein  in  an  att.ack 
on  seme  pla.-e.  and  returns,  laden  with 
loot  and  laurels,  to  claim  Iconise  as  his 
bri  'e. 

Here  is  rnmeufe  stuff,  here  is  room 
I for  p'Ctures  cf  German  life,  of  hellish 
I spooks  and  of  .“en'iment'l  mai.lens! 
Here  is  stuff  enough  or  anvone,  hut  too 
much  for  one  wbo=e  pow'srs  have  not 
I yet  att.uneu  maturity  and  whose  style 
is  not  firmly  formed.  Hence  tbe  com- 
poser bnc  been  or.able  to  impress  on 
*he  n-u'ts  of  h'S  libretto  a defi- 

nite, (■'-'■^iiialing  chajacter.  H's  tre.at- 
i),p  va'rioos  motives  does  not 
b'pr  t'e  stamp  of  one  creator.  At 
t-inms  I'f-v  are  sontimenlal  ar.d  com- 
rv>,o-ioi-i,'o,  p!  others  they  di.splay  a kind 
of  mrtndr;  jTia  tic  pat'a's,  and  acf.ain 
• Uev  ire  at'fily  realistic  In  short,, 
le-i'-p  pp  c.ri’ty  in  the  forms  he  em- 
ido- g rUproc-t eriz.ath  us,  and  at 

l’'r'.es  ihe  relation  b t'V.een  the  te.yt  and 
ihe  nirc'p  if.  Vprd  to  find;  instead  of 
heitin-  fiim.i),-.^  pp  ‘on  . often  pompous, 
too  complex,  too  rrffind! 

* ^ 

Tn  an  in  erview  wi'h  a Viennese 
joiirnillst,  Sie.gfriel  stated  that  his 
mother  and  all  her  cntcura.ge  discour-; 
aged  his  attempts  at  composition.  He 
confes."es  that  he  came  to  .yrief  when 
lie  tr'ed  to  con'inue  “Parsifal,”  but  re- ■ 
solved  henceforward  not  to  follow  the- 
, path  of  his  father,  nor  of  tlie  great 
masters,  otheiwi.se  the  crj'  would  have 
, been;  "He  imitaies  his  father,  this  • 

I dwarf,"  and  dwai  f he  would  have  re- 
mained. He  thcreture  devoted  himself 
to  Volksopera.  'i’he  interviewer  ven- 
tured to  remark: 

"I  iliiiik  we  have  a Volksopera. 
Weber'^  ‘Fre  seliiitz,'  Lortzing  s works, 
etc.;  the  style  is  not  new.” 

"Certuinly  i.o,.  But  I sliall  take  a 


r.c-w  pa;h,  ih  ■ path  whlrh  .always  lloat- 
cd  before  my  father’.s  eyes.  H;;  often 
poke  of  it.  If  he  had  lived  1 iiigi  . -e 
would  probably  have  composed  a Volks- 
opera in  a different  style  than  the  W,;g- 
ueiian.  It  would  have  been  a fairy  la. e 
opera,  p-assibly  like  ‘B.irenhauti-r.’  ’’  _ 
"Bui  wl'V  just  the  ‘B.irenh  inter? 
"Because  my  father  was  a great 
friend  of  the  German,  Fairy  lal  -s  ot 
the  Brothers  Grimm.  He  iiulicat.-d  the 
■B  ircnnaulc  F as  good  material  for  a 
comic  opera.”  ,,, 

"So  your  father  sug.gested  it. 
"Indirectly,  yes.  I was  then  so  young 
th-t  I listened  to  the  praises  of  the 
Wasures  of  German  folklore.  At 
length,  when  I had  cunmngiy  induced 
my  mother  and  other  friends  to  hs,en 
to^my  little  composUion  they 
aged  me  to  go  on.  "rhe  text,  my  father 
G'lid  ‘is  the  granite  in  the  foundation 
of  opera;  into  the  fire  with  every  opera 
that  has  a bad  text!’  This  j®  the  rea- 
son why  composer  and  poet  ou.ght  to 
be  one.  He  must  poetically  create  fig- 
ures which  musically  float  before  him. 
After  the  success  of  Hansel  and  Grete), 
Humperdinck  looked  out  for  a new 
good  text  for  a new  opera,  and  in  failing 
to  find  one,  in  despair,  deterrnined  to 
write  one  himself,  'This  determination,’ 
said  Humperdinck  to  me,  'cost  me  sleep- 
less nigtits  and  restless  days.  After  a 
dozen  of  wasted  nights  I recognized 
luckily  that  I had  no  talent  for  poetry 
I and  had  an  immense  admiration  for  po- 
ets Here,’  he  continued,  T thought  I 
had  found  in  Grimm’s  story,  "Der 
Biirenhauter,’’  great  material  for  an 
opera,  but  I could  not  get  further  than 
I Grimm’s  title  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters. I could  not  go  on.’  I remem- 
bered then  my  father’s  liking  for  the 
story,  and  from  that  time  the  idea 
never  left  me.  'You  must  compose  a 
"Biirenhauter.”  as  the  story  pleased 
your  father  so  much.’  I read  the  b9ok 
through,  and  the  more  I read  the  sim- 
pler it  seemed.  Then  I came  across 
a book  by  Wilhelm  Herz,  ‘Spielmaan’s 
Weisen,’  and  found  St,  Peter  and  the 
Stroller,’  in  which  the  devil  is  intro- 
duced as  a Stranger.  I knocked  the  two 
stories  together,  added  a bankrupt  Bur- 
gomaster with  three  daughters,  and  so 
arose  the  text  for  ’Der  Biirenhauter.’  A 
Volksopera,  in  the  true  German  sense, 
my  second  greater  work  will  also  be." 

Philip  Hale. 


I ing  into  the  open.anJ  the  'girl  is  lost  in 
the  crowd. 


They  say  that  beer  superinducc.s  rlioii- 
matlsm.  They  also  say  that  salicylic 
acid  is  good  for  rheumatism,  and  yet 
they  warn  you  against  beer  that  is  doc- 
tored with  the  said  acid. 

The  Chicago  Record  published  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "The  Inns  of  Asia." 
We  were  under  the  impression  thit 
Asia  was  more  conspicuous  for  its  uuts. 


j "1  .shouldn’t  dream  of  reading  a pl,ay."  said 
niy  aunt,  drawing  her  skirts  away  from  the 
|nre.  "I  can't  read  Shakespeare,  You  might 
;ju'<t  as  well,"  (here  she  looked  round  the 
I coin  over  her  spectacles  for  a simile) — "you 
miglit  just  as  well  smell  a picture  as  read 
a play.  Itut  from  all  I hear  this  Ili.seii  i:- 
rather  a— a— an  imi>roper  old  man,  isn't  he? 
Still,  at  my  age ’’ 


It  is  the  fashion  now  to  spell  familiar 
words  in  an  unfamiliar  way.  Thus  Mr. 
Savage  Landor  Insists  on  “Himahlhy." 
We  notice  that  Sir  Richard  Strachey 
points  out  in  the  London  Times  that 
this  spelling  is  distinctly  wrong.  "The 
word  Is  a Sanscrit  compound,  derived 
from  ‘him,’  which  means  snow,  and 
‘alaya,’  abode.  Mr.  Landor's  innov.ation 
thus  destroys  the  picturesque  signifi- 
cance of  the  term.” 


,) 


The  house-work  of  Rebekah  was  of  as  mild 
B character  as  her  cooking.  She  dealt  very 
tenderly  with  the  dust.  Not  for  her  was  any 
vigorou.s  sweeping  or  brutal  rubbing  of  the 
furniture.  The  fire-irons  need  not  exert  them- 
I selves  to  shine  for  her.  Lite  was  a delight- 
fully easy  go-as-you-please  affair  for  the 
' spoons  and  forks  under  Rebekah’s  gentle 
tyranny.  They  all  rapidly  acquired  an  air, 
and  maintained  it  until  the  end.  of  having 
been  out  in  the  fog,  and  were  evermore 
misty  In  consequence.  One’s  bed  as  arranged 
by  Cousin  Kate’s  Rebekah  was  an  object- 
lesson  how  not  to  make  a bed.  It  always 
],ad  a depressed  appearance,  and  the  pillows 
seen  ed  to  have  lost  heart  in  their  work. 
The  blankets  took  advantage  of  Rebekah’s 
sweet  nature,  and  meanly  edged  themselves, 
when  no  one  w'as  looking,  out  and  away 
and  above  and  beyond  the  rest  of  the  clothing 
so  you  -were  roused  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  a horrible  sensation,  resembling 
measles,  all  over  your  nose,  caused  by  the 
playful  bit  of  red  wool  that  decorates  the 
end  of  every  blanket  in  the  world. 


Master  Paul  Gomel,  aged  fifteen,  is  a 
child  of  passion.  He  was  hauled  before 
a Paris  court  on  the  charge  of  stabbing 
his  beloved  one,  Miss  Catherine  Naud, 
aged  fourteen,  and  then  attempting  to 
kill  himself.  This  letter  by  him  was 
read  in  court:  “Beloved.  In  vain  do 

yon  try  to  deny  It;  It  is  only  too  true  ' 
that  you  are  accepting  the  worship  of 
another.  Oh,  ungrateful  one!  It  is  only 
too  true  that  you  are  betraying  your 
pledges.  What  have  I done  to  deserve 
such  conduct?  Ought  I to  be  punished 
for  excess  of  love?  Using  the  empire 
which  you  hold  over  me  you  tried  to 
justify  yourself  and  my  blindness  made 
it  easy.  This  time  I will  be  your  dupe 
no  longer,  i am  strong,  I know  all,  I 
know  what  remains  for  me  to  do.  My 
despa.ir  will  be  frightful,  but  I will  no 
longer  be  the  dupe  of  an  ingrate  who 
strikes  a loving  heart.  I await  you  at 
eight  o’clock  this  evening.  If  you  don't 
come  I will  go  and  find  him  to  have  an 
explanation  between  us  three.  ‘Celui 
que  tu  tuea  et  qul  t’aime.’ — PAUL." 

He  wounded  her  slightly.  Like  every 
well-behaved  Frenchman,  he  had  put  on 
a stiffly  starched  best  shirt  for  his  trag- 
ic burst,  and  the  shirt-front  laughed  at 
the  attempt  of  the  puny  dagger— which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  washerwoman. 


We  tempted  Fate,  and  Fate  rushed 
toward  the  temptation.  Several  have 
replied  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 

' Sims— Mr.  G.  R Sims — concerning  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  One  sends  an  elaborate 
arithmetical  computation— we  have  no 
head  for  figures,  and  could  not  keep 
a check  book  straight  even  if  we  had 
one.  Another  sends  a diagram  that 
must  have  been  laid  out  with  a yard- 
stick. 

T.  is  more  reasonable.  Ho  quotes 
thi.s  extract  from  Mr.  Sims’s  article: 

IVI’.at  do  my  plodding  friends  suppose  is  th» 
number  of  years  that  elapsed  between  Jan.  1, 
'7.)G  B.  C.,  and  Jan,  1,  1899?  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  would  add  the  numbers  to- 
gether, and  give  the  answer  as  2652  years. 
Hut  they  would  be  wrong;  the  actual  num- 
ber of  years  is  2651.  Between  B.  C.  1 and  A 
D.  1 a whole  year  Is  therefore  somehow  Jug. 
Bled  out  of  existence. 

He  then  remarks  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  it  'Sims’  so,  but  it  isn’t  bo. 

I know  not  ‘Sims.’  The  ‘jugglery’  here 
lies  in  computing  Jan.  1,  1899,  as  a whole 
year  in  Itself,  Instead  of  merely  a day 
marking  the  completion  of  1898  years, 
which,  plus  753,  equals  2651.  Q.  E.  D. 
T.  T.  ‘Sims’  is  the  reverse  of  the  99- 
year  century  jugglers.  Why  don’t  they 
■try  it  on  with  a 99-cent  dollar?  If  they 
can  persuade  an  average  bank  Teller 
that  $1899  pays  a $1900  draft-  they  will 
prove  their  case  and  save  money  every  | 
time.”  I 


And  while  we  are  telling  tales,  here 
is  one  of  incomprehensible  cruelty  from 
Paris; 

Some  time  ago  a woman  whose  name 
is  Juliette  Lepallleur,  rented  a small 
room  at  the  top  of  a building  in  the 
Place  de  Havre,  agreeing  to  pay  100 
francs  a year  for  it.  She  paid  her  first 
term  In  advance,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  a "congfe  amiable”  to  take  effect 
the  8th  of  January.  But  when  the  8th 
came  she  had  absolutely  no  money  or 
resources  of  any  kind,  and  therefore 
could  not  move.  Her  proprietor  could 
not  be  moved  by  prayers  or  tears,  and 
ho  took  steps  to  force  her  out.  At  8 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  before  Mme. 
Lepaillenr  had  risen,  he  brought  a 
locksmith  to  her  door,  had  it  forced 
open,  and  ordered  that  both  the  door 
and  the  window  should  be  taken  away, 
leaving  the  woman  and  her  infant  ex- 
po.sed  to  the  four  winds.  She  tacked 
cloth  over  the  apertures,  dressed  her- 
self, and  went  out  to  try  to  get  some 
money.  Having  failed,  she  returned 
cniy  to  find  that  the  proprietor  had  torn 
down  the  improvised  curtains.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  to  the 
streets,  and  this  is  what  the  wretched 
woman  did.  She  flnallj’  found  her  way 
to  the  police  station,  where  the  Com- 
missary took  a great  interest  in  her 
ease,  gave  her  a temporary  lodging,  ' 
and  a_t  once  ordered  both  the  proprie- 
tor and  the  locksmith  to  appear  before 
him.  They  will  be  sued  for  violation  of 
domicile. 

The  joy  of  living,  merely  living! 

BANDA  ROSSA. 


You  are  plunging  down  the  steps  of 
the  Subway.  There  are  two  ticket 
bureaus  open.  Before  one  stands  a dis- 
tractingly  pretty  girl.  Before  the  other 
is  a fat  old  man.  You  adjust  your  so- 
ciety smile,  cock  your  hat  knowingly 
and  get  behind  the  charmer.  The  fat 
man  drops  a five-cent  piece  and  walks 
off  with  surprising  alacrity.  The  pretty 
girl  rummages  her  bag.  Your  car  is  in 
sight.  She  finally  produces  a five-dollar 
bill.  She  counts  the  change  deliberate 


Fine  Eaterfainmeat  Given  in  Music  Hall 
Sunday  Nisht  to  a Large  Audience. 

The  Banda  Rossa’s  first  concert  for 
this  season  was  given  last  night  in 
Music  Hail,  to  an  audience  that  was 
huge,  when  the  weather  was  consid- 
ered. The  upper  balcony  was  crowded, 
and  the  floor  showed  no  great  gaps. 
The  program  was  well  chosen,  ranging 
through  “Lucia,”  the  “Stabat  Mater," 
Boito’s  "Mefistofele,”  of  which  the 
Introduction,  prologue,  a tenor  ro- 
mance and  the  tremendous  final  duet 
were  played,  and  a jolly  good  new 
march  by  the  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra, Signor  Eugenio  Sorrentlno. 


If'shf we^txTa  Tote  Ml?sU"‘peasT  an’^oboe^o^^^^ 

if  she  were  a motorman  and  you  were  de  Angells,  and  the  prologue  to  "Pag- 
not  close  to  a white  post.  By  the  time  \ liacci,"  sung  by  Emilio  de  Gorgoza,  for 
you  get  your  ticket  vour  ear  ic  orveo-  i,  whom  indulgence  was  asked,  though  I 

it  wag  not  needed.  The  prologue  was 
I magnificently  sung,  and  in  tune.  I 


r signor  8orrentiii<rs“  cBTHSOBtin^Tt®  ^ 
Joy.  The  ehadlng  of  the  tone,  the 
.the  band  can.  run  a phrase  to  us  last 
inotB)  and  throw  It  over  the  cliff,  so 
t<i  speak,  leaving  nothing  to  show  out 
the  echo,  the  vivacity  and  surfiness  of 
the  attack,  and  the  magnihcent  solidity 
of  the  12  clarionets  In  unison,  the  fine 
work  of  the  trumpets,  make  a most 
refreshing  novelty.  The  band  s s^trong 
Dolnts  are  ihe  empressement  thrown 
Into  each  by  Itself,  its  enthusi- 


you  fell  asleep  you  ^ar3  the  sounds  of 
-the  workmen  clearing  the  tracks. 


There  was  one  mother  In  Ijondon  who 
was  well  heeled.  She  had  six  sons  who 
werfe  policemen.  But  even  all  of  them 
together  could  not  arrest  death. 


Dr.  Berry,  a celebrated  English  Con- 
cregatlonal  minister,  died  lately  while 

i!.?^  LL.pr.y, 

I a forti.sslmo.  The  fortissimo  that  the  This  clergyman  was  fond  of  storj- 
I Banda  Rossa  Is  capable  of  producing  telling.  Once.  In  I.ancashire,  he  heard 
Ms  absolutely  satisfying;  It  Is  O'uy  a_  poor  man  at  a prayer  meeting  offer 

once  in  the  evening,  and  that  is  ^ fervent  petition,  and  this  was 

^'evstv  single  number  on  last  night’s  the  prayer;  •’Lord.  Thou  kno^st  'Thou 
.program  was  encored,  and  In  one  case  tried  me  in  many  ways;  Thou  nast 

jtwo  encores  had  to  be  playe^ before  the  ^.[tj,  affliction,  Thou  hast  tried 


(People  were  satisfied 


me  with  work,  and  Thou  hast  tried  me 

A NOTABLE  CONCEKl._  ^ 'x;  without  work;  and  Thou  hast  tried  me 

^ ...  ..  . 1.1.,...  ,e.«aA  o/’kvt  /\r  jan_ 


with  other  troubles  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other; but.  If  Thou  trlest  me  again. 
Lord,  try  me.  it  It  please  Thee,  with  a 
bit  of  brass.” 

And  Dr.  Berry  was  willing  that  the 
Joke  should  be  on  him.  In  this  country 
a talkative  American  wearied  him. 
" ’What  are  you  talking  about?’  said 
the  doctor;  and.  raising  himself  up  to 
his  full  stature,  he  grandiloquently 


- 

An  unusually  excellent  concert  was 
given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last  night 
In  aid  of  the  fund  of  St.  James's 
Church.  Harrison  Avenue.  The  chief 
features  of  the  program,  were  the  per- 
formance of  Cherubini's  "Coronation 
Mass,”  the  Hallelujah  chorus  from 
Beethoven’s  "Jlount  of  Olives"  and 
the  first  part  of  Rossini’s  "Moses  in 
Egypt.”  These  were  performed  by  a 
chorus  of  200  voices,  well-known  s<^ 

Ists  and  an  orchestra  made  up  of^ 

I members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or 
chestra.  Mr.  Augusto  Rotoll  was  th, 

' conducter,  and  Mr.  Walter  J.  RVglel  - 

played  the  piano  accompaniments.  American  who  was  much  inclined  to 

‘'The  notable  P^^t  of  the  excellence  ol  Americ^^ 

chorus."°Gathere^d  hastily  from  among  f=tance.  however,  the  doctor 
the  Catholic  choirs  of  the  discomfiture.  ‘Don’t  you  know  t e 

together  In  only  a few  American  retorted  upon  the  dcctor, 

sang  with  splendid  effect.  In  shortj^us  g^p. 

faoefet^^Th^ Stirring  po^^^^  pire'?’  The  doctor  said  he  could  not  tell 


added;  -T  belong  to  an  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.’  This  expostulation, 


strangely  enough,  had  the  effect  of 
silencing  the  boastful  American  for  a 
time,  and  proved  so  effective  that  Dr. 
Berry  tried  the  same  tactics  on  another 


turbed,  savq  for  MTlc-  sake  ot  the 
Kncisels  who  deserved,  by  their  per- 
formance, the  closest  and  most  respect- 
ful attention. 

The  sonata  for  violin  and.  piano  by 
Cesar  Francfc  was  played  here  for  the 
first  time  by  Ysaye  and  Lachaume, 
Jan.  Vi,  IS.'IS.  It  was  played  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Codman  and  Miss  Stowell,  Dec. 
16,  1897.  It  may  have  been  played  by 
Messr.s.  Knelsel  and  Whiting  at  a sub- 
scription concert  this  season;  but  a.s 
these  concerts  are  not  strictly  public 
I do  not  keep  the  record  of  them. 

This  sonata  was  written  two  or  three 
3’ears  before  the  string  quartet,  and 
was  first  performcdi  In  Paris  in  1887. 

Mr,  Kneisel  and  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe 
plaj'ed  It  vith  great  care  and  in  sj’m- 
pathetlc  vein.  Mr.  Kr,el.<5ers  tone  was 
conspicuously  beautiful,  and  Miss  Aus 
der  Ohe  played  with  breadth,  dignity, 
and,  when  the  occasion  demanded,  with  a 
swing  that  Is  peculiar  to  her.  The  piece 
Itself  has  been  discussed  at  length 
In  the  Journal,  and  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  previously 
said.  The  first  movement  with  Its  flow- 
ing and  haunting  theme  and  the  finale 
with  Its  charming  canon  are  the  most 
thoroughly  satisfactorj’  of  the  four 
mo'-ements  and  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  very  best  examples  of  cham- 
ber music,  old  or  modern.  The  canon 
is  a striking  Illustration  of  the  highest 
art  that  conceals  art.  It  is  apparently 
so  spontaneous,  so  natural,  so  inevita- 
ble. The  other  movements  are  impres- 
sive. but  they  do  not  remain  a.s  firmly 
in  the  memory  or  excite  at  the  time  so 
lively  admiration.  The  performance,  as 
I have  hinted,  was  n memorable  one. 
I was  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe,  who  realizes  that  a concert-grand- 
plano  in  chamber  music  is  a dangerous 
thing,  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  the 
cover  down.  We  have  all  been  told  on 
high  authority  that  a piano  without 
the  lid  raised  Is  not  a piano.  This  state- 
ment Is  dogmatic  and  perplexing  rather 
than  reasonable. 

The  next  concert  y ill  be  March  13. 


"Is  Mrs.  Smlthers  in?" 

"Who  Is  It?”  (Emma  Is  uncompro- 
mising.) 

"Is  Mrs.  Smlthers  In?"  t 

"What’s  your  name?"  (Fortissimo.) 

“I  asked  If  Mrs.  Smlthers  was  In.” 
"Yes;  but  who  are  you?”  (You  rush 
Into  the  hall  to  expostulate.) 

"Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Smlthers  that 
Mrs.  De  Lancey  Montressor  called?” 
"Como  up.” 

Silence.  ^ 

Ominous  silence.  You  look  out  of  the 
window.  Mrs.  Montressor  is  going 
away.  The  bock  of  her  head  looks 
sngr.v.  ' I 

.\nd  it  was  only  last  Thursday  that  j 
you  invited  her  to  talk  with  you  at  j 
your  home  about  getting  up  a clas.s  to  | 
study  Dante  In  the  original.  j 

Emma  is  In  the  kitchen.  You  dare  | 
not  reproach  her.  In  the  first  place,  j 
you  yourself  told  her  always  to  ask  j 
a caller’s  name  before  opening  the  i 
door.  In  the  second  place,  she  is  get-J 
ting  dinner.  / 


Mass"'^'f’ound  here,  almost  is  because  the  Almighty  cannot  trust 

f/lt.?ar  ch"o?!i'l  ly*^  Sven  an^^  the  the  people  of  youj^re  In  the  dark. 

fS’  nuX*"/ we°re  performed  with  ..judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  believes  in  1 
mortforable  skill.  Of  course,  praise  must  whipping-post."  He  was  alwa>s  of] 

bo  given  mostly  to  Mr.  °1‘’ u\"-  a cruel  nature.  For  Instance,  he  used 

llssly ‘®and^‘'und"r"whoIe  Inspiring  dl-  to  insist  on  lecturing  to  the  Senior  class 

Selves’  whS’  responded' to^hjfjudg^ 
and  enthusiasm 


^miislc  of  the  famous  "Coronation  ..phpu,'  said  the  American,  'I  guess  it 


Philip  Hale, 


They  made  such  a rumpus  In  a Lon- 

- - , inteiiieentiv  don  theatre  the  night  ot  the  first  PtO"  I 

The  sSf  wer^  MIss'^A^^^^^^  West-  duotlon  of  a comic  opera  "The  Coquette  I 
Elizabeth  C.  Clahane,  Miss  manager  appeared  and  car 

Pauline  Wolfm^^  Mr.  Daniel  J-  Jlur-  colloquy’  with  the 

phy  ‘ Mr^'william  H.  galtrTsods.”  The  author  of  the  libret- 

Wortm'irs^ang"^^^^^^  to  is  Mr.  Dam.  Did  the  manager  use 

’Vt^a°g^V  f?il&l%trforma.?c;  frequently, 

i overVurt  ?o  •’^he  Barber  of  Se- 

i ?lUe”  and  Cherubini’s  "Water  Carrier, 
overture. 


I j".  q q 

JI.yRE  IGNOTFM. 

(Marjorie.) 

How  beautiful  she  stands! 

Her  life  before  her  like  an 
Recalmed  and  stiil.  nor  Unoweth  she 
Beyond  her  gaze  what  undiscovered  iands. 
What  happy  islands  he. 


; applausive. 


We  commend  the  example  of  certain 


Let  no  rough  winds  arise  ,^.,„,out  cease 

Nor  ansry  billows  breaking  without  cease, 

But  let  the  golden  days 
And  all  the  deep  he  dreamy  as  her  ejes. 
Hush'd  to  a Holy  Peace. 


fiu 


— SOU  Bpproacn  with  hat  in  hand  ^ 

thumb  of  your  left  hand  >--„rhave  an 
pocket.  YOU  arc  polished  and  cool,  and  hav 
Irreproachable  reiv.se  of  j.  ^.pur 

vase,  if  you  were  roughly  shaken. 


tively  pursuing  their  profession  in  this 
cltv.  Their  clothes,  says  a conespono- 1 
ent  are  of  irreproachable  cut  they 
would  b'ush  to  go  ""gloved  and  their 
patent  leather  boots  are  in  i 

a sort  of  guarantee  of 
Their  crowning  glory,  'f 

silk  hats,  which  are  of  the 
Icnable  shape  and  shine  with  a lustre 
it  would  be  hard  to  surpass. 


urselt 


Ypoterdav  vou  thought  you 
heTrbecau\eVou  f>-vod  the  storm^  t 
is  true  that  you  were 
L offlce  in  the  afternevom^hu^t^yo;; 

taTlnr"  H Th” 

will  run  tonight.  Don’t  worry  U - 

forced  walk  arctics, 

mackintosh  a'^blT-k 

jour  ...rprl..  l« 

Old,  who  had  made  no  . c j^pnuy 

Te;\“m:rtT:t:nd%^n^hc^bac^ 

s/nt^ntioue  r.mprks  to  the 

conductor.  I rom  ^rtncclous  of  your 
office  you  were  again  oon.  newsboys. 

daring  You  swaKScred  > and 

(tariujj.  Hrift  vou  were  suci- 

WadiiiK- through  a you 

s.' ... 

oork  .»  .k.V  .JU  “ n’huucKi  .•». 

took  a slower  , cour  age,  eveiY 

daTot  iC  ■ ^Tom  ‘ Jo'^ioT. 


Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw’s  "Man  of  Des- 
tiny’’ will  be  acted  for  the  first  time  in 
public  by  the  students  of  the  American 
Lademy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts  School 
New  York,  next  Thursday.  It  Is  a pity 
th.at  wc  do  not  see  more  of  his  plays  In 
Boston  'Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession, 
"You  Never  Can  Tell"  and  pcsslbly 
"Candlda”  would  te  of  rare  Interest. 


Ti  e invite  tlie  attention  of  the  Swicty 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Common  or  Back  Fence  C«  - t-  -i 
case  that  came  before  a London  court 

ear'v  this  month.  i 

'.ass  Allen  had  a cat  who  was  to  her  j 
as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  The  cat  .uf 
fered  so-ely  frSm  influenza, 
was  administered-two  bottles  oc  whis.vy 
and  21  pints  of  beef-tea. 
sav  the  ungrateful  cat  dieu.  Theic  was 
a pist-mortem.  and  there  was  a charge 
of  15  for  professional  attendance.  A 
^^awsuit  followed,  and  so  did  bitter  re- 
marks from  the  Judge  on  the 
of  pets,  as  if  their  lives  v.  ere  more 
valuable  than  those  of  human  bcir.--,s. 

We  have  the  benor  of  Jom’yvmg  a 
dag  in  this  city  yvno  is  in  the 
habit  ot  drinking  tea-hot. 
of  sugar  and  cream.  Possibly  he  lias 
Lis  teeth  brushed  once  a day. 


ItVas  only  the  day  before  that  ve/ 
smiled  when  y'ou  read  this  paragr^A 
of  a delightful  essayist:  NA 

I havs  been  Instructing  Maria  In  the  Obi 
of  answering  the  front  door  hell.  Force  ot 
habit  leads  me  to  call  it  the  front  door,  be- 
cause In  flat.s  the  back  door  is  non-existent, 
and  therefore  the  adjective  Is  superfluous. 
Also  tliera  is  hut  the  one  bell,  which  is  rung 
by  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
one  with  another.  I am  pleased  that  Marla 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  oi>en  the  door  at 
all.  For  a long  time  she  found  the  greatest 
difliculty  in  doing  so.  The  policy  of  the  opm 
door  finds  no  favor  with  Marla.  She  would 
open  it  ons  inch,  no  more;  and  until  she  had 
made  fullest  Inquiry  Into  the  antecedents  of 
the  party  outside  nothing  would  induce  her 
to  open  it  further.  The  whole  tribe  of  Marlas 
do  the  same.  It  is  a relic  of  the  habits  of 
Primitive  Man.  It  is  a survival  of  the  time, 
when  the  visitor  wa.s  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
decorated  with  other  people's  skulls,  and  to 
be  armed  with  a nasty  club,  and  to  brain 
you  then  and  there.  But  the  most  striking 
point  about  Maria's  door-opening  is  the 
strong  nervous  excitement  under  which  she 
labors.  Sometimes  she  Jib.”,  and  cannot 
reach  the  door  without  assistance.  Some- 
times she  bucks  violently  (it  is  not  exactly 
bucking,  hut  you  cannot  call  it  anything 
else).  And  always,  when  she  has  succeeded 
in  opening  the  door,  she  shies  right  across 
the  hall  in  the  most  pronounced  manner,  at 
sight  of  the  new-comer. 

But  it  you  read  this  to  Emma,  she 
would  not  appreciate  it.  She  is  a 
Swede,  and  her  knowledge  ot  Engli.sh 
does  not  lead  her  to  enjoyment  of  our 
literature.  Emma  sings  the  wild  and 
plangent  songs  of  her  native  land— 
especially  when  you  are  trying  to  take 
a nap.  Your  husband  said  ho  liked  t» 
j hear  a girl  singing  in  the  house;  but 
ho  is  seldom  at  home.  Perhaps  those 


songs  roughen  her  voice.  You  think 
of  persuading  lier  to  learn  some  Eng- 
! lish  ones— "Speak  gently,  it  is  better 


tar.’ 


A correspondent  writes:  "Who  are  the 
C.srmens  that  have  appeared  here?’ 

V full  answer  would  take  time  In 
looking  over  files.  We  name  at  randorn. 
Minnie  Huuk,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
Belocca,  Trebelll.  Jnch.  Marie  Roze. 
d’Arona.  Louise  Meisslinger.  de  Lus- 
san.  Clara  Lane.  Mira  Heller.  Camille. 
Sevgard,  Mario  Tempest  and  Calv6. 
Patti  sang  the  part  In  New  York;  we 
do  not  remember  whether  she  sang  it 
here. 


KNEISEL  CONCERT. 


The  Storm  Necessitated  a Change 
of  Program  and  Also  Kept  Many 
Away — Sonata  by  Francl^Played 
by  Mr  Kneisel  and  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe. 


week  at  the  club 

smiled,  and  ‘;’:r  r an  ass 

yourself,  ‘‘^"""..'^-obody  wondered  at 
to  be  out  toaa>  . rpacbed  the 


The  Kneisels  had  a rare  experience 
last  night  at  Association  Hall,  when 
they  came  out  on  the  stage,  they  saw 
a very  small  audience.  The  storm  also 
j pi  evented  the  attendance  ot  Mr.  J 


s an  ass.  xu**  pievemeu  luu  j--  --- 

and  thought  to  Keller,  who  was  to  play  second  cello 


nlla.  Tou  saiu.  3^ 


dinner,  "1  am  kinds  ot 

i -'"’tJr  ^ Tnd  wTutT'o^ed  as 

irugTy-ou  p;ttuT  bX: 

strangely  virtuous  deed.  Just 


in  Brahms’s  sextet  In  G major  for 
strings.  Beethoven’s  quartet  m F 
minor  was  substituted. 

The  concert  opened  with  Beethoven  s 
quartet  In  D major,  which  Is  among 
the  minor  works  of  the  composer. 
There  Is  too  much  that  Is  purely  decor- 
ative: much  that  if  Beethoven  were  not 
the  maker  would  be  called  common- 
place. Here  and  there  are  suggestions 
of  the  giant,  but  as  a whole  the  quartet 
aroused  little  emotion  save  that  of  gen- 
teel amiability,  and  if  people  had  whis- 
pered, or  slept,  or  shifted  their  position, 
?Thould  not  have  been  seriously  dls- 


While  we  are  diseussing  the  habits 
of  animals,  with  four  legs  or 
G R Sims  furmsnes  u.=  pith  \aluaDic 
information  concerning  his  own  daily 
Tutinc  "1  have."  he  says  in  one  of 
IdTweekly  bursts  of  confidence,  "for 
many  years  past-in  fact,  ever  since 
I began  to  work  hard  and  la^e  ^r 
p.v  living-gone  to  s'cep 

smnauy  "aTT  X 

TgTto  bed  at  midnight  and  sleep  until 
I Tam  fit  for  nothing  all  Ihe  follow- 
ing day.  It  is  not  good  to  he  in  bed 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  off^ 

It  makes  you  heavy  and  cull.  If  -vo 
took  a short  siesta  after  the  ^dc  ^ 
dav  meal,  we  shofild  be  a’ole  to  do  with 
four  hours’  rest  at  night,  Pf, 

the  better  for  not  making  it  h'  • 

It’s  a wonder  that  Mr.  Sims  does 
pot  quote  the  moss-grown 
about  Napoldon  Bonaparte. 
man  is  blear-eyed,  nervous,  cross,  be 
I^use  that  fatal  story  was  tola  him 
at  a su-sceptlhlc  age.  "Napoleon  need- 
' ^ oX  four  hour.s.  etc."  Yes.  hut  ne 
; :r,ffered  acutely 

-,nd  he  died  cn  a lonely  Island.  If  he 
; bad  slept  like  a reasonable  being,  Eu- 
’ ope  nV  doubt,  would  have  been  a 
1 ouuier.  more  desirable  ds  elhng  place 
i and  Napoleon  himself  would  have  spent 
.)  a green  old  age  In  a favorite  Parisian 
cafe.  


A SPELLr-^  ONG, 

I UncU  on  my 
In  a windy  hour. 

And  I gathered  me 

A peony-ilowcr. 

Merry  may  I be 
Now  I rise  from  my  Unee» 
And  my  lad  came  to  me  j 
At  the  dark  of  the  day’.  < 


Oh. 


green  was  the  leaf 
And  red  vvas  the  flower 
That  1 gathered  In  grief 
In  a windy  hour. 

There  was  wind  on  the  sea 
And  a wind  in  the  tree. 
May  It  blow  my  lad  to  me 
In  the  dark  of  the  day. 


May  hia  ship  come  soon 
To  the  harbor-bar. 

In  the  waxing  of  the  mot  . 

■Neath  a kindly  star. 
Though  1 be  poor 
And  small  my  lad’s  store. 
Bring  my  dear  to  my  door 
In  the  dark  of  the  day. 


Like  the  Shulamite 
1 will  rise  and  let  h‘m  in, 

We  will  have  for  light 
A posy  pulled  of  whin 
With  thorn  and  gold  to  be 
Love’s  sign  twixt  him  and  me! 
Oh*  *tis  long  till  I see 
The  dark  of  the  day  I 


Airs.  James  Brown  Potter  talked 
fr;elv  wlUi  a reporter  of  “The  World 
of' Dress.”  She  told  of  strange  expert 
cnees  in  distant  lands,  where  she  exertH 
ed  her  influence  in  elevating  the  stage 
"1  was  presented  once  to  a native  AIJ 
rican  King,  who  wore  a tall  chimney 


One  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  life 
In  a flat  Is  that  you  unconsciously  turn 
friends  or  indifferent  acquaintances  In- 
tn  active  enemies.  Some  one  rings  the  near.  xv;,,:;. 
tell.  Your  faithful  maid  rushes  from  pot  hat  The  other  parts  of  hlir 

to  |h.  .P..K..X  iSj  "V.S  A,  a K,ax 

But’noTvords  can  describe  the  for-  his  appearance  was  an  utterjal^ra^ 


S 

bidding  tone  in  which  this  natural  re- 
quest is  made.  You  say  to  yourself. 
"I  must  sandpaper  Emma  s 

If  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tube,  you  would  hear  a well-bred  ques- 
tion: 


‘ThVs’relia'rrader  'to  exclaim  ’’O  Cora 
How  could  you  be  so  cr.tleal. 


Even  in  staid,  carefully  written  anlj 
carefully  edited.  Journal  ot  London  yo]! 


■will  find 


n silly-billy  department  I 
nre  silowed  tO  K 


their  stoiim.  Thus  In  a late^um- 
ter  of  the  l^all  Mall  Gazette  we  find  an 
^nimatejl  discussion  concerning  the  best 
tvay  to  remove  warts. 

Thi.s  remiiid.s  us  that  seated  alone  In 
our  sumntuousiy  furnished  office  we 
were  writing  laboriously,  late  at  night, 
an  articie  breathing  peace  and  good 
will  toward  men  and  women,  when  a 
stranger  entered  violently  and  asked 
us,  "Are  you  afraid  to  die?”  We  know 
too  well  the  perils  of  newspaper  life, 
and  we  looked  anxiously  for  pistol, 
knife,  or  dynamite  bag.  No.  the 
stranger  seemed  bent  only  on  Inform.n- 
tion.  Why  should  we  have  lied,  trying 
to  play  the  hero?  There  was  no  third 
person  present  to  report  or  exagger.ate 
our  bravery.  "Yes,”  was  our  truthful 
answer;  “that  is  to  say,  life  Is  sweet  to 
us  in  spite  of  Its  pleasures."  "Then," 
answered  the  stranger,  "you  have  warts 
on  your  soul.”  and  he  withdrew. 

His  expression  is  not  a bad  one;  but 
warts  on  the  hands  seem  to  us  more  re- 
pulsive. These  correspondents  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above  suggest  the  old 
remedies  known  to  boyhood,  the  bury- 
ing of  .stolen  beef  or  string,  etc.,  etc. 
Thus  "G"  adyises  the  shell  of  a broad- 
bean,  the  Inside  of  which  is  woolly; 
"rub  each  wart  with  that  and  bury  it; 
but  the  bean  must  be  stolen.” 

We  ourselves  prePBr  a recipe  given  in 
"A  Thousand  Notable  Things  of  Sun- 
drie  Sortes”  (1C27),  for  thievery  is  not  a 
preliminary:  "If  you  rubbe  Warts  with 
Kgrlniony,  stampt  and  mixt  with  Vine- 
gar. and  also  plaistred  upon  them,  it 
laketh  them  away  cleane.  And  also  if 
Purtlaine  be  rubbed  upon  them,  it  pull- 
et h them  up  by  the  rootes.” 

Did  you  e\  er  take  a large  black  snail. 


I-aughlng  liltlo  Shepherdess, 

You  know  what  tlie  world  is  »ayinr.__ 
Tell  me,  was  It  so?  Confess, 

I,aughlng  little  Shepherdess. 

When  you  donned  that  dalnt;.*  dress, 

Did  your  sheep  run  off  a-Maylng?  • 
Lauahlng  little  Shepherdess. 

You  know  what  the  world  is  saying. 

MISS  AUS  DER  OHE. 


A Piano  Recital  of  Unusual  Interest 
and  Brilliance  in  Steinert  Hall — 
First  Performance  Here  of  Her 
Second  Suite. 

The  program  of  Mis.s  Aus  der  Olio’s 
first  recital  this  season  in  PleineiT  Hall 
last  night  was  as  follows: 

Senate,  G minor,  Op.  22 S<  luiinann 

Two  songs  without  words Mendelssohn 

No.  1,  F major.  Op.  R.").  No.  2.  Spinning  Song 

Idylle,  Op.  23.  Nn.  1 1'J.  Poldini 

Album  Deaf.  E3  flat William  Mason 

Suite  No.  2.  10  major.  0]i.  3... A.  Aus  der  Oho 
(First  lime  In  Boston.) 

Prelude.  Sarabande.  A la  Courr^c. 

.Mr.  (Javotte.  Gigue. 

Nneturne,  C sharp  minor.  Op.  27 Chopin 

Valse,  10  minor Chopin 

Ktude  do  Concert.  D flat T.iszt 

I’olonaisp.  K major Liszt 

Miss  Aus  tier  Olic  with  each  appear- 
ance commands  greater  respect  and 
admiration.  Even  if  you  censider  sim- 
ply her  physical  and  mental  strength 
and  endurance  you  must  pay  her  tri- 
'oute.  Last  week  she  played  three  dif- 
ferent concertos  with  orchestra.  Mon- 
day night  she  gave  with  Mr.  Kneisel 
a superb  performance  of  Cdsar  Franch's 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Last  night 
slie  played  a program  that  made  severe 


rub  It  over  the  wart  and  then  hang  it  on  demands  on  versatility  of  expression, 
a thorn?  "This  must  be  done  nine  nights  frotn  the  deep  thought  and  Introspec- 
Buccessively,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Hion  of  Sehumami  to  the  pomp  and 


the  wart  will  completely  disappear.  For 
as  the  snail,  exposed  to  such  cruel  treat- 
ment. will  gradually  wither  away,  so 
the  wart,  being  impregnated  with  its 
matter,  will  slowly  do  the  same.’’ 

You  will  find  in  Lord  Bacon's  “Sylva 
Sylvarum"  warranted  cures  for  warts, 
for  when  Bacon  was  not  writing  Shakes- 
peare’s plays  and  inventing  cyphers  and 
attending  'to  the  law.  he  made  curious 
'experiments.  (It  is  a pity  that  he  can- 
not now  dUcuss  the  Baconian  theory 
v/ith  some  of  our  leading  citizens  who 
are  credulous  believers.) 


No  doubt  New  Y'orkers  pitied  us  here 
because  we  were  deprived  of  fresh 
newspapers  of  that  city  for  a day  or  so. 
But  did  any  Bostonian,  realja'  suffer 
thereby?  When  the  papers  came,  the 
chief  news  was  that  District  Attorney 
Gardiner  "believes  that  he  is  on  the 
right  track"  in  the  Adams  poisoning 
case. 


The  late  d’Ennery,  the  play  wright,  had 
a biting  wit.  Bored  by  an  actor  who 
persisted  In  telling  him  that  men  should 
love  children,  especially  those  of  others, 
d'pnnery  answered,  "If  you  want  to 
love  the  children  of  others,  get  mar- 
ried.” 


The  Empress  Eugenie  said  to  him 
once,  referring  to  his  play,  "L’AYeule," 
"How  is  it,  that  your  heroine,  who  is 
paralyzed  and  cannot  leave  the  bed, 
(has  been  able  to  secure  a bottle  of 
poison?”  The  playwright  said:  "If 

Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  reply, 
1 may  say  that  nobody  knows.  She 
(has  never  explained  to  anyone.” 


Old  Chimes  is  still  in  the  house,  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  grip.  He 
refuses  to  see  anyone. 

Miss  Eustacla  writes:  ”I  asked  Uncle 
t he  would  not  like  to  see  some  of  his 
Tiends.  He  said  ’No,’  and  he  used 
vords  that  I was  sorry  to  hen-r.  Then 
te  said,  ’Friends  in  a sick  room  are 
mbearable.  I can  see  them  creaking 
ibout  and  peering  at  me  and  then  go- 
ng hack  to  the  Porphyry  and  saying, 
"I  went  round  to  see  poor  Chimes  this 
ifternoon;  he’s  a sight;  I don’t  think, 
he’ll  last  long.”  Why,  Eustacla  girl,  it 
reminds  me  of  that  story  of  Artemus 
Ward  when  he  had  the  mountain  fever 
In  Salt  Lake  City.  Get  me  the  book; 
It’s  'One  of  the  few  that  I really  like.’ 
1 found  it,  and  he  turned  to  this:  ”I 
have  a lucid  spell  now  and  then,  in 
one  of  which  James  Tounsend,  the 
landlord,  enters.  He  whispers,  but  1 
hear  what  he  says  far  too  distinctly: 
“ ’This  man  can  have  an^hlng  and 
everything  he  wants;  but  I’m  no  hanc 
for  a sick  room.  I never  could  see 
anybody  die. 


A truly  enigmatic  notice  appears  in 
the  Harvard  Crimson.  It  bears  'the 
economical 
and  re.ids  as  follows 


% % 

In  Boston  town  did  Higgin.s'cn 
A stately  music-hall  decree. 

Where  Cliarles,  the  sacred  river  ran. 
With  refuse  pcisonous  to  man, 

Down  to  a codfi.sh  sea. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  this  bickering 
signature  "Photo.  Com.,”  and  screaming  over  the  new  Music  Hail 
"Inasmuch  as  so  which,  we  understand,  will  eventually 
few  men  have  set  during  the  past  two  be  built  somewhere  near  a storage  ware- 
weeks,  an  additional  week  will  he  given  house— in  the  west— In  the  west  where 
to  Section  A to  F in  which  to  sit.  It  is  the  sun  goes  down. 

absolutely  necessary  that  these  men  sitj  The  proposed  location  is  not  so  bad. 
at  once.”  Whether  the  wording  of  thi<^  Ye  thirsty  souls  who  fear  during  Mr. 
appeal  is  an  illustration  of  Cambrld,ga  Gerlcke’s  consulship  the  domination  of 
English  or  of  Cambridge  humor  we  will  Viennese  composers,  pluck  up  heart! 


glitter  of  Liszt.  Her  playing  deserved 
a much  larger  audience,  but  the  fortu- 
nate ones  Lliat  were  present  were  en- 
thusiastic. 

It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  field  of 
piano-playing  Miss  Aur  der  Ohe  ex- 
celled. Had  a stranger  to  her  left  after 
the  sonata,  he  might  have  doubted  her 
ability  to  play  the  polonaise  by  Liszt 
with  such  dazzling  brilliance;  or  hear- 
ing only  this  polonaise  he  might  have 
questioned  the  power  to  interpret 
Schumann  in  his  most  intimate  mood. 

An  ingenious  Frenchman,  Jean 
Hubert,  has  written  an  elaborate  study 
of  Schumann’s  G minor  sonata.  He 
describes  the  daily  and  the  musical 
life  of  the  composer  during  the  five 
years  that  he  took  in  writing  it,  quotes 
tne  objections  made  to  the  work,  re- 
futes them  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
lugs  in  an  account  of  the  three  women 
that  intluenced  Schumann,  and  then 
gives  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
analysis  of  the  sonata.  I have  read  this 
book;  I have  heard  others  play  the 
sonata;  but  I first  recognized  its 
strength  and  beauty  last  night.  For 
the  performance  was  remarkable  in 
presentation  of  the  text  and  in  sug- 
gested commentary.  Schumann’s  music 
was  played  in  Schumannesque  spirit, 
as  though  the  composer  himself  spoke 
through  the  medium  of  the  pianist. 

The  four  little  pieces  that  followed 
were  played  charmingl.v,  without  any 
effort  to  make  them  assume  absurd 
proportions.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
make  the  Mendelssohn  of  these  songs 
without  words  anything  but  a salon 
composer  of  fine  musical  taste.  I did 
not  care  for  Poldinl’s  piece;  it  seemed 
to  me  without  distinction;  and  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin  have  shown  that  a 
musical  cameo  may  be  an  exquisite 
tr  ing.  The  performance  of  the  noc- 
turne by  Chopin  was  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  concert.  In  this 
nocturne  we  hear  the  great  tone-poet 
in  his  darker,  strongest  mood,  the  true 
Chopin  that  stands  today  the  unrivalled 
composer  for  the  piano.  Here  is  no 
night  of  perfumes  and  amorous  moon- 
light; this  is  ’’the  hugiL  and  thought- 
ful night.”  In  this  nocturne  the  pianist 
rose  to  a wondrous  height.  The  pieces 
that  followed  we'e  played  with  in- 
comparable maestria. 

About  two  years  ago  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe  played  her  first  suite  here,  or  at 
least  portions  of  it.  Her  second  suite 
shows  her  thorough  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  old  forms  and  styles; 
and  she  lavishes  upon  them  the 
wealth  of  modern  technic.  The  most 
striking  numbers  at  the  first  hearing 
were  the  prelude,  bourrOe,  gavotte,  and 
gigue.  In  thought  and  in  development 
as  well  as  in  objective  musical  inter- 
est the  suite  is  very  creditable  to  her. 
It  was  played  with  triumphant  skill. 
Recalled  after  tne  polonaise,  she  re- 
sponded with  the  Wagner-Liszt  spin- 
ning chorus. 

Philip  Hale. 


t.ot  a.ssumc  to  decide,  but  eltntr 
joke  or  as  grammar  it  ii 
Vfllque. New  Y'ork  Times. 


Bo  of  good  cheer!  There  are  two  booz- 
certainly|  ing  kens,  convenient  and  easy,  and  the 
beer  is  mild  and  in  a state  of  proper 
preservation.  We  have  made  these  ob- 


!^v  .itlons^at  our  risk  and  at  no 
Inconsiderable  expense— and  all  for  the 
public  interest  and  advantage. 

Why  then  this  pother  about  a patent 
combination,  reversible  muslc-hall- 
opern-house,  to  be  worked  by  a lever, 
crank,  conductor,  or  somo  otlier  me- 
chanical appliance? 

And  wh.v  thi.s  furious  raging  of  the 
heathen  against  Mr.  McKlm  and  his 
merry  men?  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Jlc- 
Klm’s  architectural  work  Is  that  it 
furnishes  constantly  surprise,  as  in  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  Public 
j Library  Building.  Now  surprise  is  the 
I chief  element  of  wit.  Therefore.  Mr. 
j McKlm  is  a witty  architect.  "Wit- 
genius.  cunningness,  fancy”  (Bailey’s 
Dictionary  1736).  Hence  the  caption. 
Ail  up  for  McKim! 

If  only  the  new  Music  Hall  be  pro- 
I vided  with  ambulatories  and  baignoires, 
as  was  nominated  in  the  original 
bond!  To  be  sure  the  baignoire  may  be 
at  first  a stumbling  block  to  Uncle 
Amos,  who  will  undoubtedly  look  for 
hot  as  well  as  cold  water,  for  soap, 
sponges,  and  even  Turkish  treatment. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  Uncle  Amos 
at  an  unusually  full  meeting  of  the 
Browning  Society.  The  inspired  reader 
came  to  that  superb  line  "Should  one 
display  one’s  robe  a trifle  o’er  the 
baignoire-edge.”  This  staggered  our 
venerable  uncle.  He  whi.soered  "Gosh 
ail  hemlock!  Do  they  wear  their  night- 
gowns here  when  they  wash  them- 
selves Saturday  nights?” 

We  doubt  if  even  the  Ingenuity  of 
Mr.  McKim  can  rival  the  fine  pneu- 
monic draught  and  ventilation  of  the 
present  hall,  but  let  us  not  take  too 
gloomy  a view.  Let  us  not  imitate  the 
hero  sung  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Bridges: 

He  piles  the  nothings  that  encumber  strife 
With  skeletons  of  what  Is  premature. 


1 1.  i I c.o  sh.srcs  In  all 
'JiM...,  ),  it  be  broad  <<f 


I'l 


Slua\-  ..  (l-;i(  you  gather  are  m>  liarve.  ting 
Ity-au.se  I glean  besifit-  >'iu  (low-  tlie  vears, 
Y'our  sliaiJow':'.  never  lonely  at  your  fe.'i. 

And  tlicugh  all  things  turn  ashes  that  were 
sweet. 

Ft  deeps  Ijelow  and  in  the  deeps  above  you; 

In  moodt;  that  strengthen  you,  and  moods  that 
weaken, 

Fi’i’idexed  in  shadow,  led  by  starry  beacon, 

1 go  with  you,  my  lover,  and  I love  you. 

j “The  Cclonlal  Dames’  Museum"  is  a 
Ixadlinc  that  prompts  irreverent  Jest- 
ing. 


The  ancient  Romani  wore  togas. 
From  statues  and  frescoes  we  know 
that  they  also  had  billycock  hats.  But 
does  anyone  know  of  any  representa- 
tion of  a Roman  wearing  toga  and  billy- 
cock hat  at  the  same  time? 

There  should  be  greater  Individuality 
shown  in  the  choice  of  hats.  A man 
should  be  measured:  he  should  design 
a pattern.  Custom  makes  cowards  of 
ns  all.  The  hatter  says  firmly:  "This, 
sir,  Is  the  proper  thing.”  Y’ou  buy  It, 
although  it  may  cover  you  grotesquely. 
For  you  are  afraid  of  the  mocking 
tune,  "Where  did  you  get,  etc.” 

And  why  was  Mr.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  In  the  days  when  he  wrote 
glorious,  sonorous  verse,  banished  from 
the  Arts  Club,  London? 

Because,  “having  heavily  drunken  of 
strong  "Wine,  he  would  fain  set  his  face 
homeward;  but  not  finding  the  hat 
of  him,  was  wroth  because  of  It,  and 
danced  upon  the  hats  of  other  men  In 
such  mad  wise  that  he  became  ban- 
ished, etc.’*  And  did  not  a poet  sing 
of  this  in  Swinburnian  verse: 
SEMI-CHORUS. 

As  forests  with  tempests  that  wrestle 
Fiom  the  hat-iack  our  hats  are  torn  dotvn. 
ALGERNON. 

Ye  are  my  toes,  silk  hats!  Y’e  mock  at  me, 
Black  cylinders  as  engines  of  the  pit. 

Cry  ye  and  crackle  underneath  my  feet! 
SEMI-CHORU.S. 

The  Englishman’s  house  Is  his  castle. 

The  Englishman’s  hat  Is  his  crown. 

ALGERNON. 

Straw  hat,  prepare  to  die  the  craven’s  death; 
Slouched  hat  droop  lower  underneath  my  feet. 
Look  how  I dance  above  thee,  silken  tllel 
SEMI-CHORUS. 

The  enemy  set  in  his  mouth 
Has  stolen,  has  stolen  his  brains. 

And  then  Algernon  lamented; 

1 would  that  with  feet 
Too  heavily  shod 
Overbold,  overfleet 
I had  danced  not  nor  trod 
On  the  hats  that  He  scattered  about  me,  as 
autumn  leaves  crushed  on  the  sod, 

The  chorus  finally  dismissed  him  and 
the  whole  matter. 

Who  on  our  silk  hats  shall  stand. 

Dance  on  them  or  do  them  wrong? 
Who  shall  burst  binding  or  band? 

Who  shall  then  kick  them  along? 

The  Englishman’s  hat  is  as  sacred. 

As  English  traditions  are  strong. 


‘i'Tc  is  an  instance  of  unfortunately 
close  juxtiipc  sit'on  in  a column  of  a 
local  contemporary: 

retired  freaks ! 

M liat  famous  dime  museum  curionitios 
do  when  they  <iull  tlie  public  stage. 
Frank  G.  Carpenter.  George  Alfred 
'iownsend,  Joseph  Ho  ward  write  for 
The  Sunday  . 

T licre  should  be  a handbook  f-er  those 
propo.siug  to  bre.Uc  off  engagements. 
No  man  likes  to  be  brutal  in  these  af- 
lairs,  altiKfUgh  won:cn  are  said  to  be  i 
feline  and  cruel  when  love  is  evaporat- 
ed. 

'.'.he  letter  of  hint  or  blunt  annouuce- 
ment  is  an  awkward  thing,  although 
we  have  lieard  of  a callous  wretch  who 
dictated  such  a letter  ami  then  kissed 
the  typewriter,  a singularly  attr4^tive 
brunette.  Y’ou  see  that  lie  remecrbeTed 
the  adage  it’s  well  to  be  off  with  the 
old  before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 
Did  he  have  the  giaco  to  sign  the  let- 
ter, Or  did  he  close  wit!*.  ” per 

L.  K.”? 

There  should  be  models  of  letters, 
so  beautifully  written  that  the  sender 
wi.l  appear  to  advantage  in  court.' 
Tiiosc  in  complete  letter  writers  are 
stlUecl,  without  any  literary  flavor. 

Here  is  a copy  of  a note  sent  by  a 
man  last  Septem’oer  to  his  Acknowl- 
edged swe-etiicart;  ’’Dear  klarion:  I 
have  jus’,  laleen  up  my  pen  with  a 
heavy  load  at  my  heart  to  unfold  to 
you  a most  miserable  tale  of  deceit. 
From  facts  I have  gleaned  lately,  all 
my  people  are  strongly  opposed  to  our 
engagement  on  thfe  grounds  that  no 
real  love  has  ever  existed  between  us. 
They  say  they  know  quite  well  that  if 
I there  w:is  any  love  on  my  side  I should 
net  be  able  to  remain  down  hei'e  with- 
out mouniing  your  loss  more  than  I j 
do.  1 have  been  reading  a book  this  j 
week  (‘Th.e  Murder  of  Delicia’)  in  ( 
which  the  heroine  (Delicia)  eventually 
dies  of  a broken  heart  through  her 
iiu.shaud  tiring  of  her.  Heaven  knows  , 
the  punish, -nent  is  quite  enough.  F.)r-  | 
give  me  if  I have  clone  wrong.  Harry.”  I 
What  do  you  think  of  it.  Miss  Eus- 
tacia?  Is  not  Mancm  well  rid  of  him? 


Now-  let  us  refresh  ourselves  with 
the  48th  paragiv.ph  of  Ytr.  Conrad 
l'’lpckner: 

’ Here  is  the  barrel  that  cost  me  no 
rciili-oad  fare.  At  Des  Moines,  la.,  the 
train  came  uncoupled  and  the  bell  rope 
broke  while  I was  telling  to  three  other 
gents  in  the  same  car  wliat  had.  hnp- 
pered  at  Omaha  in  1893,  the  lady  fall- 
ing from  the  trapeze.” 


There  are  economical  persons  that 
prefer  medical  prescriptions  publi.ihed 
in  certain  newspapers  to  those  fur- 
nished by  regular  physicians:  A cor- 

respondent of  a ’’ladies’  newspaper” 
wa.s  directed  recently  to  dissolve  sul- 
jihate  of  quinine  in  alcoliol  ”o.v  gentle 
heat.”  A medical  journal  points  out 
that  tliis  operation  would  surely  have  j 
been  attcr-ded  ’’with  her  dissolution  | 
also,”  whether  tonic  or  hair-w.ash  was 
desired.  We  understand  that  the  "med- 
ical” column  of  one  of  these  "ladies’ 
ne-.  spapers”  was  edited  and  written 
by  a composer  of  music. 


Mr.  Oscar  Strauss,  American  Minis- 
,er  to  Turkey,  made  a row  during  the 
sacred,  solemn  festival  of  Bair.am  and 
insisted  that  the  Custom  House  at  Con- 
stantinople should  be  opened  to  clear 
a cargo  of  flour  from  his  country.  This 
is  called  by  some  "patriot.^"  American 
enterprise.  Others  think  that  "Impu- 
dence” is  the  fit  word.  However,  the 
Terrible  Turk  may  take  his  revenge 
here  In  Boston,  March  7.  in  Music  Hall 
—the  present  hall  that  Is  the  home  of 
Art  in  all  its  forms. 


Miss  Alma  Strettle  is  translating 
verse  by  Emile  Verhaeren  for  .lohn 
Lane.  Let  us  hope  that  The  transla- 
tion wil!  not  resemble  other  attempts: 

I neither  fish  nor  fowl  nor  good  Ver- 
haereii.  j 

Here  is  a jest  from  Vanity  Fair  of  I 
London:  : 

Diocesan  Inspector— "Now,  can  any  [ 

of  you  boys  tell  me  how  i.ving  is  de- 
nounced  in  scripture?"  ; 

I Intelligent  Pupil— "Please,  sir,  yes,  ! 
I sir;  I know.  ‘A  lie  is  an  abominaLion 
unto  the  Lord,  but  a very  present  help  i 

I in  time  of  trouble.’  ’’  1 


Why  is  It  so  hard  to  find  a decent 
apple  in  this  city?  Eve  herself  would 
not  be  tempted. 

■T'i  I ^ 

COMR.VDES. 

Give  me  the  reed  you  lean  on;  if  a spear. 

My  liand  shall  bleed  too  as  jour  hand  has 
bled; 

I will  not  cover  up  my  sheltered  head 

When  you  are  houseless  in  the  moonlight 
here, 

I must  have  half  your  hope  and  half  your 
fear. 


The  last  Simplicissimns  publishes  a ! 
' grim  cartoon.  A sumptuous  woman  i 
extravagantly  dressed  is  walking  with  I 
a swell  on  a terrace  at  Jlonte  Carlo.  j 
He;  “Whatl  Are  you  married?  Bm  ' 
where  is  your  husband?"  ' 

She;  "There  he  is,  hanging  from  a j 
tree.”  ! 


—a  ihinsr  to.  c*x<(»te  me  woiSHHl' 
unthinking — evenr>when  it  is  played  ivlth 
less  maestria  thaa  that  .displayed  by 
Miss  Aus  der  Ohe,  which  in  tem  was 
loss  than  Uiat  ot  “formidable”  pianists 
raw  visiting  us. 


fer  i'irst  Appearance  in  America 
at  tlie  Symphony  Concert  Last 
Light — D’Indy’s  “Istar"  Played 
Here  for  the  First  Time. 

The  program  of  the  16th  Symphony 
concert,  Air.  Gericke  conductor,  last 
night  in  Music  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Genoveya" Schumann 

Concerto  for  violin.  No.  8.  In  A minor. 

“Scena  cantante.”  op.  il t'i>ohr 

Liidy  Halie. 

Symphonic  variations,  •'Istar.”  op.  42.. 

Vincent  d’lndy 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No.  3,  ‘’Krolca" Re^thovon 

‘ Ist.ar”  Is  the  work  of  an  eminently 
serious  Frenchman.  In  search  of  a 
subject  to  inspire  his  orchestral  fancy 
he  went  back  to  one  of  the  two  myth- 
ological Assyrian  poems  that  have  come 
down  to  us  intact — the  descent  ot  Istar 
into  Hades.  It  might  be  an  agreeable 
pastime  to  dilate  on  the  development 
of  solar  worships,  but  f you  wish 
to  re<id  the  poem,  I refer  you  to  Lenor- 
mant’s  books  and  the  Sar’s  novel 
"Istar,"  a story  ot  French  provincial 
life  in  which  the  old  legend  is  intro- 
duced curiously. 

D’lndy,  truly,  hit  on  an  original  idea. 
He  gives  the  variations  before  the 
theme,  and,  as  one  bilious  critic  put  it 
in  Paris,  when  the  theme  is  given  out 
in  full  and  in  unison  and  octaves  "you 
ilind  that  it  has  no  likeness  to  any  on^ 
pof  the  variations."  This  is  hardly  true. 
v(Thc  same  writer  insists  that  Istar 
; went  to  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  search 
*of  eau  de  vie  instead  of  eaux  de  la  vie.) 

' I.star,  according  to  the  legend,  went 
to  Hades,  clad  chiefly  in  jewelry.  There 
were  seven  gates;  at  each  gate  a ward- 
er: they  in  turn  stripped  her  of  tiara, 
earrings,  necklaces,  breast  jewels,  gir- 
dle, rings  from  lands  and  feet,  the 
last  veil.  There  is  a variation  for  each 
stripping,  and  when,  as  Air.  Apthorp 
says  in  the  pregram-book,  "she  stands 
forth  in  the  full  splendor  ot  nudity," 
the  theme  is  beard  fortissimo.— 

I should  like  to  see  a panorama  or  a 
series  of  hvlng  pictures  with  this  music. 
For  the  music  is  necessarily  panoramic. 
Such  exhibitions  may  be  possible  in  the 
new  hall. 

The  work,  however  is  one  of  much 
musical  Interest  in  harmonic  and  or- 
chestral treatment.  DTndy’s  melodic 
vein  never  seemed  to  me  a rich  one;  but 
he  is  thoughtful,  daring,  and  sincere. 
There  are  tone  pictures  in  "Istar”  of 
true  and  surprising  beauty;  there  are 
ravishing  harmonic  progressions:  but 
I chould  like  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  work,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
of  exceeding  dlfliculty  in  performance. 
It  was  played  last  night  with  great 
care  and  with  brilliant  effect.  The 
apparition  of  the  complete  theme  is 
clothed  with  the  richest,  the- most  gor- 
geous sonorousness,  just  when  the 
l)eauty  of  Istar  Is  revealed  in  full;  and 
the  effect  was  irresistible. 

The  Genoveva  overture  wits  to  me 
dry  and  scrappy,  inherent  faults  which 
conductor  and  players  tried  vainly  to 
remedy.  The  Krolca  was  finely  read  j 
and.  on  the  whole,  effectively  played.  . 
* * * 

Lady  Halid,  known  still  to  many  as  ■ 
Norman-Neruda,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  America  last  night.  She  had 
honored  South  Africa  and  Australia 
before  she  cros.sed  the  North  Atlantic.  . 

She  is  a most  welcome  visitor.  The 
concerto  is  old-fashioned  and  in  certain 
ways  her  playing  is  old-fashioned  or ' 
traditional,  as  in  ending  a piano  phrase 
with  a sforzato  «.n  the  final  note,  a 
habit  that  Is  disturbing.  Her  playing 
lo  old-fashioned  also  in  the  best  sense. 
Her  tone  is  small,  but  remarkably  fine, 
and  it  is  warm  and  penetrating.  Her 
oowing— but  why  talk  of  the  details' 
of  her  technic,  wnlch  has  been 
praised  by  the  best  judges  for  many 
years?  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  say 
that  she  plays  in  most  womanly  man- 
ner. She  does  not  ape  man's  strength, 
she  does  not  assume  Ercles’  vein.  A 
true  woman  uses  the  violin  most  skil- 
fully to  express  a woman's  emotions. 
There  are  fender,  caressing  appeals, 
there  is  the  revelation  of  simplicity, 
trust,  affection— and  all  this  In  the 
sugar-sweet  old-fashioned  ,music  of 
Spohr.  Her  performance  was  one  of 
singular  Individuality,  and  even  the 
most  hardened  concert  goer  hearing 
her  for  the  first  time,  experienced  a 
new  sensation.  Although  the  music  j 
played  by  another  might  have  bored 
him,  as  played  by  her  it  put  him  in 
emotional  and  reminiscent  mood. 

Philip  Hale. 

MISS  AUS  DER  OHE. 

Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  gave  thei 
second  ot  her  piano  recitals  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall.  She  played 
Iteclhoven's  sonata  in  E fiat,  op.  31, 
No.  3,  an  arrangement  by  Salnt-Saens 
of  a gavotte  by  Bach,  Bach's  French 
suite  No.  6.  Chopin's  nocturne  in  F 
minor.  Tschaikowsky's  theme  and  vari- 
ations, op.  19,  her  own  Melodies  and 
Etude.  Liszt's  first  nocturne  and  the 
tarantelle  dl  bra\'urst.  There  was  a 
larger  audience  than  at  the  first  re- 
cital; ther,-  was  hearty  applause,  .and 
there  were  encore  pieces  demanded.  ■ 
Never'.,heles3  the  pianist  did  not  make  I 
a.s  favora'ole  an  impression.  She  was 
too  much  irclined  to  extravagant  speed 
and  geneial  digital  display  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  higher,  nobler  things.  We 
were  soro'  to  find  her  playing  ihe  tar- 
ar.telle  by  Li.szt.  'Tis  a vain  enormity 


The  Chicago  Orchestra.  Theodore 
Thomas  Conductor,  played  Feb.  11  pieces 
that  were  requested.  And  here  Ts  the 
list  of  pieces  that  were  demanded  by 
the  most  vote.s; 

fjvertures:  Nature.  Carnlv.-il,  OtheUo.  .Dvorak 

kynipiumio  I*oem,  ‘Thi-  P.'cludes’’ Liszt 

M'aldwcben:  kiogfriefl's  F’aneral  March: 
Vorapiel  ami  Good  Friday  Speil  from 

"Parsifal'*  Wagner 

'"Thus  Spake  Zaiathu8tra''...Kiciiard  Strauss 
It  would  be  an  Interesting  experiment 
to  poll  the  votes  of  a Boston  Symphony 
audience  on  a request-program. 

Among  the  pieces  to  be  played  under 
Air.  Thomas  during  the  coming  month 
are  Emanuel  Bach's  Symphony  No.  1, 
Alozart's  Concertante  Quartet  Asr  oboe, 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  with  orchestra, 
and  Sylvio  Lazzari's  Prelude  to  "Ar- 
mor." Grieg's  new  symphonic  dances 
were  announced  for  last  night. 

• * • 

Mr.  Felix  Fox.  although  born  in  Bres- 
lau, Germany,  in  1S7C,  made  his  first 
.studies  in  this  city  and  in  New  York. 
In  further  pursuance  of  his  work,  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  from  '92  to  the 
spring  of  '96  lived  in  J^eipzlg.  He  made 
his  d^but  in  that  city  in  March,  '96. 
playing  Widoi's  F Minor  Concerto,  ’.vilh 
cr.-hestra. 

Air.  Fox  then  went  to  Paris,  -where 
he  taught,  ai.d  he  also  studied  with  I. 
Philipp.  While  in  that  city  he  was 
twice  invited  to  play  at  the  Soci6l6 
d'Art  concerts,  a no  mean  honor.,  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  tliis 
Society  was  founded  for  the  pcomotion 
of  native  French  talent.  He  brought 
out  on  one  of  these  occasions  the  Son- 
ata Tragica  of  AtacDowell. 

In  the  fall  of  '97  Air.  Fox  returned 
t ) this  country,  and  male  ,i  successful 
appearance  here  in  concert.  Since  then 
he  has  played  successfully  in  many  of 
tile  large  Western  and  Southern  cities. 
Hi.s  repertory  is  extensive  and  varied, 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  accepted  standard  works,  pieces  by 
Laconibe,  Philipp,  WiJor,  Piern^,  Eer- 
i:ard.  Von  Sc-hlozer.  Scnueit,  MacDow- 
ell.  Foote,  Aren.sky,  Balakireff,  Liadoft 
and  Racharaannloff. 

The  New  Orleans,  La.,  Times-Demo- 
crat  announces  that  Alaster  i.eo  H. 
Lev.v,  a bright  boy  now  five  an'1  a halt 


Others  in  the  cast  were  Philfti  Bro«^ 
zel  as  Tri.-^taji,  "Kirkby  Lunn  as 
Brangiiiie,  Winckworth  as  King  Mark. 
Tilbury  as  Kurneva!.  This  was  the 
first  performance  in  English  in 
London.  The  Pall  Alall  Gazette,  from 


I 

I whi 


eh  1 have  already  quoted,  says  oi 
the  Carl  Bosa  company,  "And  pluckily 
enough,  too,  they  lilayed  up  to  their  , 
venture.  Cut.s  were,  of  c.iurse.  made  ; 
here  and  lh<re.  Sometimes  you  felt  | 
like  a traveler  who,  having  fallen  asleep  j 
on,  let  nil  say.  the  Nerth'.vee^tern  line, 

V akes  HP  at  Crewe,  when  ho  expected 
to  find  himself  at  Rugby  At  Covenl 
Garden,  too,  cuts  were  made;  so  that  it 
v.tuld  be  'chiirlis-h  ir.  ieed  to  find  fanl: 
with  the  company  on  that  score.  Alore- 
over,  let  us  remomler  that  ‘Tristan’  is 
cne  of  the  m.oeit  difficult  trials  Ihroug'n 
v.  hi' h any  body  of  sin.gers  could  pass. 
One  i-enie'm.bers  legends  of  the  scores 
of  rehearsals  which  all  went  for  noth- 
ing when  the  music-drama  was  first  put 
in  h.ind  for  performance:  ar.d  it  is 
niH-h,  though  years  have  passed  since 
'.hc.i,  and  ili.cgh  time  has  an  easy  way 
of  drawing  all  slings  from  the  modern- 
ity of  any  neried,  ihat  the  Carl  RosS* 
Compan.v  should  have  achieved  s'lch 
success  as  un.io-ibletly  was  wc-n  last 
right." 

Paderow.'-ki  will  play  Beethoven's  Em- 
peror concerto  at  the  London  Alusical 
Festival  Alay  8-13,  and  also  a fantasia 
of  his  own. 

'1  he  Philhui  monic  Society  announce- 
•Tients  for  the  spring  and  summer  sea- 
son are  certainly  intere.ttirg.  English 
music  is  rot  to  bo  despised,  for  Air. 
itorwlck  will  play  in  “Concert  Varia- 
tions on  an  English  Theme.''  by  Dr. 
Stanford,  and  I’aderewski  will  apoear 
in  a Concerlstuck  composed  expressly 
for  him  by  Mr.  K.  Cowen.  Rachnian- 
h-iolf  will  make  ids  first  bow-  lin  Eng- 
l.and,  and  Glazounow  will  conduct  his 
new  Symphony  (No.  6).  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  really  interested  in  the 
creative  work  of  Richard  Strauss,  the 
annoui  cen-ent  that  he  will  conduct  his 
"Tod  und  Verklilrung”  -will  be  partic- 
ularly agreeable.  At  present  the  ad- 
mirer.s  of  Strauss  in  this  country  are 
still  few,  but  we  de  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  they.. will  long  lem.ain  so 
small  a band. Pall  Alall  Gazette. 

A certain  number  of  musical  critics 
have  received  an  odd  kind  of  letter  from 
a singer,  Informing  them  that  they 
did  not  "do  her  the  honor  " to  be  pres- 


years  old,  performs  wonderlAilly  well  on  j gnt  at  a certain  recent  concert,  that 

really  her  London  career  depends  upon 
"the  favorable  opinion  of  the  Press,” 
that  tickets  feu-  another  concert  have 
been  forwarded,  and  that  she  asks 
"the  great  favor"  of  their  atien'Sance. 
She  also  thanked  them  "in  anticipa- 
tion.” Really,  singers,  even  if  not  ac- 
customed to  the  ways  of  English  jour- 
nalism. should  show  that  it  is  no  part 
of  a musical  critic's,  function  to  con- 
stitute himself  the  tame  herald  of  any 
human  artist's  career,  be  it  in  London 

or  elsewhere. Exchange. 

“Classical  music,”  said  the  ecstatic 
young  woman,  "leaves  me  in  a trans- 
port." ‘‘Well,’’  said  the  s'oung  man,  "I 
guess  that’s  the  reason  I naturally 
avoid  it.  I was  in  *the  army,  and  I 
don’t  feel  like  taking  chances  on  trans- 
ports of  any  kind.” Washington  Star.  i 

The  Referee,  speaking  of  Air.  Ernest 
Sharp,  a bass  singer  in  London,  said  I 
that  his  choice  of  Schubert’s  "Wiegen 
lied”  was  a mistake.  "When  one  h 
a deep  bass  singing  a cradle  song,  c 
cannot  help  feeling  anxious  about  th  . 
child  therein.  A mother’s  ‘murmarings  ; 
of  love’  through  such  a medium  sound  j 
like  something  else.”  - 

At  a recent  convention  of  the  Tonic  ■ 
Sol-Fa  Association  in  London,  a Air.  | 
I.ewis  read  a paper  on  "Vocal  .'dusic  in 
Evening  Continuation  Schools,"  the  au-  ' 
thoi  expressing  his  regret  that  the  old 
English  songs  are  not  more  popular 
witli  school  children,  "who  seem,  un- 
fortunately. to  prefer  the  words  and  ; 
melodies  of  the  ditties  sung  at  the 
music  halls.”  He  might  have  told  us 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  fault  was 
-.vith  the  old  songs  or  the  new  teachers. 
Certainly  it  is  not  with  the  cliildren. — i- 
The  Referee. 

Two  New  York  women  are  the  highest 
paid  choir  singers  in  the  world;  they 
receive  respectively  $4500  and  $3000  a 
year.  The  men  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  receive  salaries  rang- 
ing from  $400  to  $500. Exchange. 

(rONCTSKTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
SCNDAY— Music  Hall,  Handel  and  Haydn, 
Rheinhold  L.  Herman,  condui  tor;  Men- 
delssohn’s "St  Paul,-'  7.30  I*.  M.  Miss 
Sara  Andcr.con.  M-.ss  Gertrude  Edmands. 
Evan  Williams.  Charles  W.  Clark..  Or- 
I chestra  of  Ur.slon  Sjmphcny  playe^A, 


the  violin,  harmonica,  accordion,  blow- 
accordion,  and  has  a perfect  car  for 
music.  All  of  which  may  be  the  very 
essence  of  truth.  But  It  sets  the  very 
saddest  chords  vibrating  in  the  bosoms 
of  a one-sided  fiddler  to  learn  that 
down  in  Louisiana  a -violinist’s  educa- 
tion includes  the  study  of  the  harmoni- 
ca, to  say  nothing  of  the  blow-accor- 
dion. Alusical  America. 

Theobald  Chartran,  the  portrait  paint- 
er, says  "the  forehead  of  Suzanne  Ad- 
ams is  nearly  classic.  It  is  well-shaped, 
with  just  the  right  height  and  the  prop- 
er width." 

They  say  that  Alascagni  v-  ill  conduct 
orchestral  concerts  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. 

Siegfried  Wagner’s  "Der  BUreniiau- 
teri'-at  Leipzig  Jan.  29  met  with  appar- 
ent popular  success. 

A sonata  for  violin  and*  piano  in  E 
major,  op.  24,  by  Sylvio  I^zzari.  was 
played  at  Berlin  last  month.  "Melodic 
invention  and  salon  development  of  the 
fresh  themes.” 

Heinrich  Zollner  is  writing  the  music 
lor  an  opera  founded  on  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann’s "Die  versunktne  Glov’ke.” 

Sickness  compels  Lilli  Lehmann  to 
postpone  indefinitely  her  second  song 
recital  in  New  York. 

Alax  Gabriel,  for  many  years  identified 
In  the  musical  direction  of  Koster  & 
Bial's,  has  been  engaged-  as  conductor 
ot  the  Bijou  Theatre  Orchestra,  begin- 
I’ing  with  the  performance  of  "Brown's 
in  Town”  tomorrow. 

A.  de  Novellis,  musical  director  of  the 
Broadway  Theatre  Opera  Company, 
will  soon  celebrate  the  twenty-sixth 
anniversary  of  his  arrival  jn  America. 

Aliss  Leonora  .laekson,  the  violinist, 
will  appear  with  the  Bremen  Philhar- 
monic Society  Feb.  21,  and  at  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  I.,elpzig,  Feb.  22  and  23.  On 
these  occasions  she  will  perform  the 
Brahms  Ccncrrlo. 

Demauroy  who  took  honors  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  last  year,  made  his 
d6but  at  the  Paris  Opdra  Feb.  1 as 
Slegmund. 

Lucille  Hill  sang  Isolde  in  Englicli  at 
London.  Feb.  3.  “She  rather  surprised 
u.s  by  doing  so  well.  One  had  to  for- 


. ..  . T , , — 1 Banda  rtossa,  Tremont  "i'hoatre.  8 P.  AX. 

get  altogether  such  an  Isolde  as  that  I mg-NDAY— Stelnert  Hall,  8 P.  M.,  Mrs.  Alma 


which  that  magnificent  artist,  Ternina, 
gave  us  last  year  at  Covent  Garden. 
Aliss  Hill  is  altogether  ot  another  tem- 
perament; but  within  her  limits  she 
was  excellent.  At  moments  she  was 
sorely  disappointing,  even  d-jll;  again, 
she  would  sing  with  captivating  spirit 
and  assurance.  Her  acting  imperson- 
ation of  the  part  was.  indeed,  some- 
what monotonous;  but  it  was  much 
that  she  sustained  a definite  level  of 
tcellcnce  from  beginning  to  end.” 


Webster  Powell  of  New  York,  song  re- 
cital, assisted  by  Carlo  Buonaniici,  pian- 
ist. Mrs.  Powell's  program  will  Include 
the  chief  aria  from  Erkel's  "Hunyady 
Ijaszio,’’  the  two  arias  of  the  Queen  of. 
Night  from  "Magic  Flute,"  "Chopin's  Im- 
promptu in  A flat,"  iH's  "Trilby  song." 
and  songsby  Schumann,  Chamlnade,  Luck- 
stone. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Bruce  Bro(  ks  will  give  a lecture  recital 
in  Chlckering  Hall,  8 P.  AI.  Stories  and 
pictures  in  music,  illustrated  by  dance 
sougs.  spring  songs,  baicarolles,  and  other 
descriptive  pieces, 

TT"Tr-.«TV»'T-i«teinert  Hail  WHtX  PoX.  DianO 


*■'  rec'oilal  i’i«gs  by  f -hiiiVnn. 

Mendelssohn,  Snlnl-Saens,  Brafsln.  Pliil- 
ipp.  Srliuetl.  Chopin,  Lacombe.  Liszt  and 
Jadassohn.  , , w 

THtIRSD-A A'— Stelnert  Hall,  piano  recjlal  by 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Grilan. 

• * • 

"Die  Walkiire"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Spanish  at  -Madrid,  Jan.j 

19.  The  second  act  bored  th"  public, 
which  was  pleased  by  the  first  and 
third.  The  singers  -were  all  Spanish. 
The  sta.ge  machineiy  for  the  last  act 
was  ordered  from  Paris. 

Rose  Relda,  whose  real  name  is  Rose 
Adler,  an  American  seprano,  sang  at 
a ct  ncert  of  pupilij  of  Mrs.  Colonne, 
Paris,  Jan.  31.  LakmFs  bell-aria,  and 
the  Berceu.se  from  “Le  I'ardon  de 
Plcermel.’’ 

Anna  Claud  Saar  of  Nice  has  discov- 
ered a way  of  doing  away  with  fiats 
and  sharps  in  musical  notation.  In- 
stead of  five  lines  sho  uses  seven,  one 
for  each  note  in  the  diatonic  scale,  the 
spaces  between  being  used  for  the  semi- 
tones. But  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun, 

Tne  new  opera,  ' Di--  Kr  e^sgefangene," 
the  important  novelty  of  the  season  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  House.  Vienna,  is 
regarded  with  general  admiration.  Five 
years  aco  this  libretto  was  completed 
an  ] xilacen  in  Carl  c 'dmark's  hands. 
But  "The  Cricket  on  -.*e  Hearth"  stood 
I in  the  vvaj-.  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
; 1897  Ih.nt  the  composer  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  Be.gln  work  upon  the  Homeric 
theme  thus  set  before  him.  To  the  merit 
cf  conciseness  the  author  may  fairly  lay 
claim.  He  says  what  he  has  to  say 
witliin  the  compas.s  of  two  acts;  and 
herein  he  is  wise,  for  his  libretto  con- 
cerns itseif  more  with  emotions  than 
with  incidents.  It  is,  indec^l,  a study  of 
character  rather  than  a plot  evolved 
from  a sequence  of  tangible  facts.  But, 
for  al)  that,  "Die  Kriegsgefangene”  has 
a sufficiency  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. The  time  is  the  closing  perio<l 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  place  is  the 
tent  of  Achilles,  looking  out  upon  the 
seashore.  The  plot  turns  upon  the 
gradually  growing  love  of  Achilles  for 
the  'oeautiful  captive  maiden  Briseis. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  music 
of  "Die  Kriegsgefangene"  than  its 
warmth  and  vigor.  Another  command- 
ing element  in  the  score  is  the  boldness 
and  the  success  with  which  the  master 
goes  out  to  meet  the  moderns  on  their 
cwn  ground.  Goldmark's  new  music  de- 
pends not  at  all  upon  the  principle  of 
the  representative  theme— for  the  mo- 
tive of  lamentation  which  makes  its 
presence  known  so  froo.uently  in  the 
course  of  the  first  act  may  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning,  like  the  one  swallow 
that  does  not  make  summer.  But  in 
other  respects  the  work  is  entirely  in 
accerd  with  the  advanced  spirit  ot  the 
musical  hour.  The  music  of  "Die- 
Kriegsgefangene”  is  free  and  unfettered 
in  ijs  employment  of  florid  themes  and 
quickly-changing  rhythms  but  it  is  still 
more  free  in  its  daring  harmonization. 
Throughout  the  opera  the  iustrumenta- 
tic-n  is  superb  in  its  roundness  and  suf- 
ficiency of  «olor.  To  the  ardor  that 
leads  him  in  his  old  age  to  the  a'dopition 
of  new  methods,  Goldmark  unites  that 
restraint  and  discretion  which  a 
younger  man  woild  certainly  lack.  To 
Air.  Reichmann  falls  the  part  of  Achil- 
les. This  artist  acts  well,  and  his  voice 
is  ample  enough  in  volume,  bu:  ils  nild- 
d!o  register  is  often  unpleasant  in 
quality.  Far  better  is  the  Briseis  ot 
Miss  Renard,  au  artist  whoi,  it  her  up- 
per notes  are  somewhat  worn,  sings 
with  fine  expression,  ard  is  po^ss-ssed’ 
of  an  attractive  bearing  to  boot.  The 
Priam  of  Mr.  Hesch  is  praiseworthy, 
and  Mr.  Alahler’s  trehestra  is  quite  up 
to  the  mat-k. The  Era  (London.) 

Air.  Kipling  in  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  James  Huneker  speaks  as 
follows  concerning  Wagner.  Mr.  Hu- 
neker begins: 

1 hesitated  no  longer.  The  man  who 
is  king  of  living  writers  was  cornered 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  glory  of 
my  conquest  would  be  writ  In  letters  of 
fire  in  the  annals  of  reportage.  In  a , 
flash  I thought  of  the  Philippines,  of  , 
AIcKinley.  of  the  poison  mystery,  oi  ' 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  of  the  “Day’s  , 
Work,"  of  everything,  an  in  my  des-  ■ 
peration  hummed  the  Siegfried  theme.  i 
Aly  companion,  who  had  been  listlessly 
drumming  on  the  table,  asked  me:  I 

"Do  you  think  it  was  worth  all  his 
trouble?  I mean  that  woman  up  on  the 
.’•ocks.  I think  Wagner  the  man  got 
ahead  ot  Wagner  the  poet  in  that  scene. 
Why,  the  woman  was  old  enough  to  be 
the  boy’s  grandmother!  The  tempta- 
tion to  st-art  her  life  thrilling  from  her 
hair  to  her  heels  must  have  been  too 
much  for 'the  German,  musician.  I’ve 
watched  tire  effect  of  that  kiss  on  a half 
dozen  audiences.  It  always  combs  up 
a smile,  and  always  when  the  lad  dis- 
covers the  girl’s  sex,  do  people  laugh. 
It  makes  them  doubting  Thomases,  I 
suppose.  It  doesn't  seem  a fair  deal  in 
any  case.  Poe  had  a ‘looney’  sort  of 
tale  once— I’ve  forgotten  the  name — 
where  a young  fellow  goes  spooney  over 
his  grandmother.  Wagner  beats  him, 
for  he  is  after  the  heroic,  not  the  comic, 
and  what  a row  he  does  raise  in  his 
orchestra!  It  sounds  like  the  voices  of 
a thousand  Walt  Whitmans.” 

• * * 

Fanclion  Thompson,  who  iooks  flown 
from  the  height  of  a few  appearance? 


ifs  a'fifl  i.,;-T)<von»  - 

ee  to  s.  old  mrntted  women^w 
tom  ilK-  UnlteJ  SCrtEH  to  rfl. 

•ta  iil  I'arif.  Tlioy  never  suuce?«. 

1 In  fart,  snrreSS  is  f'r  them  a 
e'cil  impossibility.  An  old  voice 
imt  be  trained  for  opera  any  more 
»n  an  old  man  can  be  trained  for  uth- 

tcalcbi  said  lately;  "I  ^m  going 
make  this  my  last  year  on 
e American  stage.  Next  year  I go 
Australia.  'The  rumor  that  Patti  anu 
tse'lf  intend  to  make  a farewell  tnp 
^ther  next'season  is  unfounded.  Tnc 
Kor  that  I intend  asking  for  a di- 
irce  from  my  husband,  Count  Dolli 
also  untrue.  He  has  remained  at 
ime  this  year  because  of  Illness.”  ^ 
Paderewski  is  reported  as  sayiiiK*  i 
t\  not  as  young  as  I once  w^as,  and 
see  clearly  that,  no  matter  how  as- 
duously  I practice,  my  fingers  will 
)on  not  be  entirely  as  supple  as  they 
nee  were.  Of  course,  the  older  one 
rows  the  more  stiff  one’s  joints  be- 
ome  and  I have  thought  it  advisable 
^ cease  playing  in  public  while  my  repJ 
lation  is  still  at  its  height  instead  o 
valting  until  the  public  and  the  criticd 
ind  cause  to  remind  me  that  I havd 
ost  somewhat  of  my  skill  and  deft- 
less.” 

rhe  works  selected  for  the  next  Wor-  I 
Ister  (Mass.)  Festival  are  "The  Crea- 
jn,”  Chadwick’s  “Lily  Nymph”  and 
?rlioz’s  “Damnation  of  Faust.” 

Ludwig  Schumann,  a son  Robert 
•humann,  died  in  January  at  a private 
ylur.i  in  Colditz. 

Paderewski  has  bought  the  castle 
!iond  Besson,  near  Merges,  on  Lake 
I'lieva. 

The  Dec.  15  number  of  the  semi- 
lanlhly  illustrated  magazine,  Leipziger 
urst,  contains  a biography  of  Arthur 
rikisch,  by  P.  R.  Pfau,  and  pictures 
>■  the  - conductor  at  his  present  age, 
hen  he  was  a child,  when  he  was  a 
ipil  at  ’Vienna,  when  he  was  a mem- 
r of  the  Vienna  Orchestra,  when  he 
is  conductor  at  the  Leipzig  Opera 
ouse,  etc. 

Carlotta  Stubenrauch,  the  child  vio- 
list who  was  with  the  Banda  Rossa 
St  year,  appeared  at  Berlin  Jan.  10, 
id  this  is  what  Mr.  Floersheira  wrote 
her  to  the  Musical  Courier-; 

3H11  much  better  violin  plaving  I 
sard  that  same  evening  at  the'Singa- 
idcmie,  where  the  13  or  14-year-old 
ri  and  former  wonderchild,  Carlotta 
ubenrauch,  gave  a ooncert  of  her  own 
ith  the  assistance  of  the'  “New  Berlin 
mphony  Orchestra,”  directed  liy 
mcert  master  Max  Gruenberg,  who  is 
so  the  child’s  only  violin  teacher. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  this  very 
oung  and  equally  precocious  little 
■iy  in  the  United  States,  tvhere  she 
ncertized  two  seasons  ago,  but  you 
luld  be  surprised  if  you  could  listen 
her  now  and  watch  the  admirable 
ogre.ss  she  has  made  in  so  short  an 
terval.  She  performed  the  Bruch  first 
ilin  concerto,  a romanza  and  the 
.■egeho”  by  Wieniawski  and  Vieux- 
mps  ballad  and  polonaise.  I can  write 
thing  but  praise  with  regard,  to  her 
-lying,  and  every  number  on  the  pro- 
wa.s  given  with  remarkably  good 
»3te.  This  girl  is  the  most  talented  of 
the  violinists  of  her  age  or  Ihere- 
outs  that  I have  heard,  and  she 
rely  possesses  the  artistic  spark 
ich  praise  is  due  also  to  her  teacher, 
lO  hSs  brought  lier  up  in  the  right 
y,  wiUi  special  attention  to  abso- 
ely  clean  intonation  and  good 
.'thm. 

fiss  Stubenrauch  was  made  much  of 
the  large  and  very  kindly  disposed 
lienee.  She  had  to  give  a first  encore 
er  the  Le.gend  by  Wieniawski,  and  a 
I ond  one  (the  Bach  Air  on  the  (1 
' ■■ing).  a.t  the  close  of  the  concert. 

* . * 

The  concert  of  last  night  at  the 
rince’s  Galleries  was  devoted  entirely  , 
) a program  of  Beethoven’s  work,  di-  I 
icted  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch.  Those 
ho  knew  anything  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’.s  ' 
lethods  were  quite  aware  that  he  ' 
ould  not  be  the  man  to  enlist  any 
lodern  instrumental  development  in 
■le  production  of  work  written  some  9) 
ears  ago.  when  men  knew  not  a mod- 
rn  grand.  Accordingly,  a grand  pi-,  no 
y John  Broadwood  & Sons,  dated  I?!) 
nd  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Doims.tsch’ 
ms  used  for  the  concert.  As  Mr.  D;l- 
letsch  himself  observed  in  the  pro- 
ram, the  old  instruments  did  not  prs- 
ess  the. enormous  power  gradually  da- 
eloped  in  the  modern  ones;  but  their 
one.  if  .weaker,  was  lighter,  purer, 
dmirably  adapted  to  blend  with 
tringed  instruments  or  the  voice;  “anj 
;s  particular  quality  was  such  as  to 
ender  possible  passages  which  on  a 
lodern  piano  sound  intolerably  heavy 
'nd  quite  ineffective.”  The  piano,  then, 
.sea  on  this  occasion  may  be  descrlbej 
more  or  less  fulfilled  these 
but  as  losing  in  power  itha' 
/hich  was  gained  in  delicacy.  Certain- 
y much  of  Beethoven’s  music  took 
pon  Itself  a new  asnect,  which  at 
he  same  time  was  clearly  iustified  by 
ne  composer  himself.  For  if  the  re«uU 
®®hied  new,  it  also  was,  and  could  not 
the  disappearance 
t the  blur  which  must  necessarily  be- 
ong  to  an  instrument  constructed  on 
he  system  of  the  modern  grand  it 
perceive  a certain 
■ubtlety  of  relation,  a certain  freshnes.s 
u harmonious  combinations,  which  had 
IS  certainly  been  formerly  missed.  At 
n^e  same  time,  we  do  not  find  it  possi- 
Vlr  with 

argument  that  because 
her^y!"  litis  hind  of  piano, 

1^  necessarily  bs  the 

lismii^c  °tt.  which  to  play 

ns  music.  Where  music  is  written  for 


a certain  numb,  r of  Infilrnmentw,  or 
for  orm  special  instrum^t.  we  agree 
entirely  that  such  media  ahnuld  he  used 
in  interpretation.  It  was,  for  example,' 
a barbarous  thing  for  the  Rhilhamionic 
Society  to  play  Purcell’s  “Golden  Soj. 
nata”  with  a full  orchestra;  and  itm 
have  harpsichord  music  played  on  the- 
harpsichord  is  fne  right,  proper,  and  ar- 
tistic course  to  pursue.  But,  admitted- 
ly, ithe  modern  piano-  is  an  improve£ 
ment  upon  the  piano  of  Beethoven’s 
time;  it  is  the  same_ Instrument  in  a 
later  form  of  development.  We  are 
convinced  that  Betthoven  would  have 
wriKen  the  same  music  for  a Broad- 
wood  of  1899  as  he  wrote  for  the  Broad- 
wood  of  1S1.5.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch’s  concert  of  last  night  at  the 
Ciirtius  Club  was  not  so  charact-  rist  c 
as  much  of  his  work  has  recently  been. 
(Certainly  it  was,  as  we  have  said;  ex- 
tremely interesting,  for  Beethoven  may 
be  seen  in.  many  atmospheres  and  still 
show  for  the  great  artist  he  is;  and 
the  atmosjihere  created  by  -the  p’aye-s 
on  this  occasion  assuredly  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  that  in  which  Beet- 
hoven’ saw  himself.  Some  critics  m;-y 
be  disposed  to  coramissrate  B.  etheveu 
on  that  account,  bi'.'t  Mr.  Dolmetsc'i, 
who  has  a stern  sense  of  what  may 
for  want  of  a better  phrase,  be  called 
contemporary  appropriateness,  could 
not  have  any  sympathy  wilh  sc  la.-turi- 
ous  a view  of  the  whole  mat*  -r. 

Mrs.  Eioiiie  Dolmetsch  was  at  the 
pianforte.  and  played  the  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia  ,(Op.  27),  • On  this  strangely- 
sounding,  curiously  remote,  dim  instru- 
ment you  felt  the  aptness,  for  once, 
if  you  had  never  felt  it  before,  of  the 
nickname  usually  given  to  this  sonata. 
Mi'S.  Dolmetsch  played  the  first  move- 
ment extremely  you  received  a 

suggestion  of  the  disintegration  of  p.irt 
from  part  (like  water  flowing  with 
water)  such  a.s  no  modern  pianoforte 
could  give.  In.  the  other  movements 
the  results  were  not  so  good.  Nervous- 
ness .captured  this  nimble  player  in  the 
final  presto,  and  took  away  some  of  the 
agility  wherewith  it  should  run,  leap, 
and  fly,  while  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
sound  effect  of  the  second  movement 
is  ,all  in  favor  of  the  niotom  instrument. 
In  accompaniment  Mr.  Dolmetsch  was 
admira’ole,  and  Mr.  Powell  sang  his 
songs  with  feeling,  if  with  some 
monotony.  Take  it  all  in  ail,  the  con- 
cert abounded  in  interest;  b.'t,  as  we 
say,  the  underlying  principle  was  here 

certainly  open  to  controversy. Pall 

Mall  Gazette.  Jan.  26. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Feb.  14  thus 
described  a curious  entertainment  in 
New  York; 

M.  Henry  Albers,  one  of  the  baritones 
of  the  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Company, 
and  M L6on  Jancey,  of  the  Theatre 
de  I’Odeon  of  Paris,  gav'e  what 

they  termed  “a  musical  and  dramatic 
morning,”  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  a little  before  noon 
yesterday.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
entertainment  was  sandwiched  between 
two  groups  of  songs  which  M.  Albers 
sang  in  his  customary  smooth  and  gen- 
tlemanlike style.  This  feature  was  en- 
titled “A  Broken  Heart,”  the  verses  by 
Roger  Miles  and  the  music  by  Jules 
Bouval.  It  consisted  of  a recitation  or 
solioquy,  by  a poet  (M.  Jancey),  who 
bewails  his  love  disappointments  in  so- 
norous verses,  while  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, the  muse,  and  several  musical  in- 
struments act  as  -what  the  parlance 
of  the  stage  calls  “feeders.” 

The  whole  thing  is  decidedly  Gaelic  ion , 
form  and  conception.  If  one  is  of  a hys- 
terical nature  and  prone  to  float  off  into 
visions  of  a rhapsodic  character,  he 
may,  perhaps,  get  an  emotional  spasm 
or  two  cut  of  this  small  work:  other- 
wise he  is  likely  to  .see  in  it  nothing 
but  an  elocutionist  in  the  throes  of  a 
recitation.  M.  Jancey  declaimed  the 
lines  in  a highly  melodramatic  style, 
while  M.  Albers  sang  the  music  of  the 
voice  of  reason  and  of  the  muse  behind 
a screen.  According  to  the  program 
the  muse  W'as  to  have  been  intoned  by  a. 
mysterious  “Mme.  X.,”  but,  true  to  her 
algebraic  sign,  she  remained  an  un- 
known quantity.  Carlos  Hasselbrink, 
violinist;  Joseph  Van  den  Bergh,  oboist, 
and  other  members  of  the  Opera  House 
orchestra  -assisted  in  the  entertainment. 
Vfhat  tile  country  papers  call  a “small, 
but  select,”  audience  was  present.  It 
was  not  a very  good  day  for  sentiment- 
alism, anyhow. 

This  Jules  Bouval  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1870,  and  was  a pupil  of  Dubois 
and  Massenet  at  Paris.  A curious  piece 
by  him  for  voice  and  orchestra,  “La 
Chaine  d’Amour,”  -was  performed  at 
a Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  Jan.  8. 
It  represents  the  grandes  amoureuses 
from  Leda  to  Mimi  Pinson,  and  each 
woman  is  characterized  by  a melody. 
»*« 

Here  are  excerpts  from  recent  critical 
articles  by  Mr.  ’Vernon  Blackburn; 

The  Bohemian  Girl:  It  is  difficult  to 
I galvanize  thn  d>-ing  irut'o  and  dis- 
tinct appearanee  of  life,  and  we  fear 
that  “The  Bo’nemian  Girl’’  is  almost 
dead' — and  almost  done  willi.  ’The 
leeble  plot,  the  feebler  lyrics,  would 
long  ago  have  ’oeen  consigned  to  the 
limbo  whore  all  tilings  poor  and  squalid 
descend,  but  for  the  fluency,  the  ease 
and  the  tremendous  contemporary  pop- 
ularity of  the  m'lsic.  That  mufic  was 
emphatically  w'ritten  for  an  age,  and 
not  f'lr  all  time.  It  is  tuneful  in  a 
somewhat  higher  sense  than  were  the 
ballads  of  the  period  during  which  it 
was  written,  and  therefore  it  was  ad- 
mired with  immense  sentiment.  It  had 
gone,  you  perceive,  a little  beyond  ex- 
perience, but  not  so  far  beyond  as  to 
be  out  of  sight;  and  therciore  it  was 
filled  with  contemporary  admiration. 

De  Pachmann;  M.  de  Pachriann  ex- 
cels in  his  interpretation  of  Chopin  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  a s-chool  of  art 
’■vhich  doe.s  net  quite  enter  into  one’s 
eyerj  day  life.  He  knows  the  composer 
with  a curious  intimacy  of  feelin,g;  yet 
he  pays  for  it,  on  the  'Other  hand,  by 
bringing  an  attitude,  an  individuality 
and  a method  of  interpretation  which 
are  as  nearly  as  may  be  unsuitable  for 
the  work  of  every  other  corrrposer.  Mr. 
Borwick,  it  seems  to  u.s,  does  n-/t  make 
so  special  and  so  particular  a separa- 
tion in  his  art;  ami  for  this  reason  ho 
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rtue.s  not  ever  c \ ■ aieqi 
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:icei.tlom<'U  ways,  of  life, 
minor  “f:in (a.-iie’’  l..v  Ohopi-n,  i,,r  ex- 
ample. he  wa.'^.  as  nearly  at;  can  be, 
nericet  in  an  absolutelv  i'()iji;joi.-ed 
manner  of  art.  He  .shed  over  Uk-  . nu- 
position,  th.M  is,  the  li.ght  of  the  m.h,  as 
th“  svorl'l  of  man  Icnows  that  daily 
light,  vvliere  the  other  player  who-'q 
name  vve  have  nientioned  b.v  wap  of 
comparison  ss  ould  have  kin.lled  avi  r it 
a li.ght  that  in  its  intensity  belongs  only 
to  the  world  of  dreams.  Ho  played  it 
charniin.gly,  in  a word;  with  sweetness, 
lightness,  ' quickness  of  touch,  and 
withal  with  a ten3iernes.s  and  a sim- 
.plifity  tha;  were  extremely  engrossing 
.and  artistic. 

De  Pachmann  again: 

De  Pachmann  gave  a pianoforte  re- 
cital Feb.  3 at  St.  James’s  Hall.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
world  that  he  is  the  greate.st  Chopin 
player  among  ail  those  that  swim  into 
the  ken  of  the  musical  critic.  We  say 
so  freely,  frankly,  fully,  because  we 
really  do  not  like  his  playing  of  many 
other  composers,  particularly  of  Schu- 
bert and  of  Beethoven,  With  the  mu- 
sicians of  that  school,  strong,  virile, 
eaenest,  intensely  assured  of  power, 
and  of  stern  apprehension,  he  has  no 
particular  sympathy.  Or  he  seems  to 
have  no  such  sympathy.  He  trans- 
foims  their  terrible  certainty  into  an 
-airy  repartee,  in  which  the  jester  is 
certain  cf  his  laugh.  He  gayly  funis 
a.sido  from  their  sense  of  grand  and 
j vital  issues,  as  though  he  were  half 
I afraid  of  them,  although  he  is  not  go- 
I ing  to  be  balked  of  enjoyment  in  con- 
sequence of  that  fear.  But  when  he 
con.es  to  Chopin  he  opens  the  gate 
that  leads  into  a territory  of  which  he 
is  Ihe  peculiar  and  particular  prince. 
Chopin  had  none  of  those  grinding  in- 
tellectual thoughts  that  meet  face  to 
face  the  mysteries  and  uncertainties  of 
the  unintelligible  world.  Essentially 
he  was  intelli.gont,  but  not  inti  Ileotual. 
He  was  sensitive  to  an  abnormal  de- 
gree; sensitive  to  beauty,  to  pain,  to 
.grief,  to  happiness.  Smooth  water  does 
not  quiver  more  sensitively  to  the 
mevement  of  the  air  than  did  Chopin 
in  his  music  to  the  surface  emotion.s  of 
life.  And  just  that  side  of  human  feel- 
ing, in  its  extreme  allusiveness  as  in 
I its  determinate  passion,  M.  de  Pach- 
I mann  interpreted  with  an  absolute 
finish,  with  a complete  sense  of  its 
p.rt.  His  playing  of  the  Nocturne  in 
D flat  (Op,  27;  No.  2)  was  alto- 
gether inimitable.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  thing  was  perfect.  One  forgot 
ihe  mannerisms,  the  innuendo  method 
(shall  we  call  it?)  with  which  this 
ni.arist  drives  you  clean  away  from  his 
Beethoven  playing.  One  was  simply 
aware  of  an  artistic  expression  most 
beautifully  formulated.  It  sufflees  to 
add  that  the  program  was  varied,  and 
jth.at  works  both  by  Beethoven  and  by 
Schubert  were  set  down  for  perform- 
|ance. 

Philip  Hale, 


^w6  bunches  of  long 
re,  Pickling  her  Itnow- 


CfiV  di 
grasses  thslitf 
ingly.  ’ 1 

“I  have  no  g’odmother;  pussy,  do  you  | 
know  how  to  make  a coach?” 

The  lltUe  boast  yawned  toward  the', 
sky  where  gray  clouds  were  iu  the  ^ 
chase.  , ' 

“As  yet  I have  no  prince,”  said  | 
Cice.  “’W^hen  will  he  o-ome?” 

Sealed  near  a big  violet  hued  thistle 
the  looked  at  the, garden  hedge.  Then 
,nhe  took  off  one  of  her  slippers  and 
threw  it  with  all  her  mltrht  over  the 
gooseberry  bushes.  The  slipper  fell  on 
the  highway. 

Cice  stroked  the  cat  and  said: 

“Listen,  pussy,  if  the  prince  does 
not  biing  me  my  slipper  I’ll  buy  you 
a pair  of  boots  and  we’ll  set  oft  1o 
find  him.  He’s  a very  handsome  young 
man.  He  is  dressed  in  green,  with 
diamonds.  He  is  awfully  in  love  with 
,me,  tut  he  has  never  seen  me.  You 
will  rot  be  jealous.  We  shall  live  to- 
gether. we  three.  I shall  bo  happier 
than  Cinderella,  because  I have  been 
more  unhtppy.  Cinderella  went  to  .a 
ball  every  night,  and  t.icy  gave  her 
.very  handsome  dresses.  1 have  only 
you,  my  dear  little  cat.” 

She  kissed  hi.s  muzzle  of  soaked  mo- 
rocco. The  cat  uttered  a feeble  miaow 
and  put  his  paw  on  his  ear.  Then  he 
licked  himself  and  purred. 

Cice  picked  green  gooseberries. 

“ One  for  me,  one  for  my  prince, 

one  for  you.  One  for  my  prince,  one 
for  you,  one  for  me.  One  for  you,  cne 
for  me,  one  for  my  prince.  That  is  the 
way  we  shall  live.  Everything  will  'be 
shared  among  us,  and  we  shall  have  no 
naughty  sisters.” 


I 


And  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob  told  this  story  in 
his  gentle,  caressing  tones  to  Miss  Rustacia. 
’fhey  sat  in  the  room  at  du,‘.-k  before  a 
amoulderlng  tire: 


CICE. 

Cice  drew  up  her  legs  in  her  little 
bed  and  put  her  ear  to  the  wall.  The 
window  was  pale.  The  wall  vibrated 
and  seemed  to  sleep  with  stifled  bre.ath- 
ing.  The  little  wQiite  petticoat  was 
puffed  out  on  the  chair,  from  which 
hung  two  stockings  like  Il.-ick  legs, 
soft  and  empty.  A dress  marked  mys- 
teriously the  wall,  as  though  it  had 
wished  to  climb  up  to  the  ceiling.  The 
water  pitcher  was  like  a white  toad, 
crouching  in  tile  basin,  and  sucking  up 
darkness. 

”I  an;  too  unhappy,”  said  Cice.  A.nd  i 
j she  b-'gan  to  cry  iu  tlie  sheet.  The  wall  . 
sighed  louder,  but  the  two  black  legs 
never  stirred,  an.l  the  dress  did  not 
continue  to  climb,  and  the  white  crouch- 
ing toad  did  not  shut  his  wet  mouth. 
Cice  then  said: 

“Since  no  one  likes  me,  since  they 
love  only  my  sisters  here,  since  I go 
jlo  'bed  during  the  dinner,  I shall  go 
i fiway,  yes  I shall  go  very  far  from- 
I here.  I am  a Cinderella,  that’s  what 
'1  am.  I’ll  show  them.  I shall  have 
j a prince,  and  they  will  have  nobody, 
not  a soul.  And  I shall  come  'in  a fine 
I coach  with  my  prince;  that’s  what  I’ll 
<lo.  If  they  are  .good,  I’ll  pardon  them. 
Y'ou’ll  see  that  poor  Cindetella  is  bet- 
ter than  yon.” 

Her  little  heart  swelled  more  and 
more  while  she  Grew  on  her  stockings 
and  knotted  her  petticoat.  The  empty 
chair  remained  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  abandoned. 

Cice  went  down  quietly  to  the  kitchen, 
and  wept  anew,  kneeling  before  the 
Ihearth,  her  hands  plunged  in  the 
ashes. 

The  regular  purring  of  a spinning 
'Wheel  made  her  turn.  A warm  and 
lhairy  body  brushed  her  legs. 

“I  have  no  godmother,”  said  Cice, 
"but  I have  my  cat.” 

She  held  out  her  fingers,  and  he  licked 
them  slowly,  as  with  a little  hot 
grater. 

“Come,”  said  Cice. 

She  opened  the  door  to  the  garden, 
and  there  was  a great  breath  of  fresh- 
ne.ss.  A spot  of  sombre  green  marked 
the  lawn;  the  tall  sycamore  shivered, 
and  stars  appeared  hung  between  the 
branches.  The  vegetable-garden  was 
clear,  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  melon 
bells  glistened. 


The  gray  clouds  were  rolled  together 
in  the  sky.  A pale  band  shot  up  in  the 
East.  The  trees  bathed  themselves  in 
a livid  penumbra.  Suddenly  a gust  cf 
Icy  wind  shook  Cice’s  petticoat.  Every- 
thing quivered.  The  violet-hued  thisile 
bent  twice  or  thrice.  The  cat  arched  its 
back  and  its  hair  stood. 

Cice  heard  far  off  on  the  road  the 
grinding  noise  of  wheels. 

A dull  light  ran  along  the  balanced 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  roof  of 
the  little  house. 

The  rolling  came  nearer.  Horses 
■whinnied;  there  was  a confused  murmur 
of  men’s  voices. 

“Listen,  pussy,”  said  Cice.  “Li.sten. 
There  Is  a grand  coach  coming.  It  is 
the  coach  of  my  prince.  Quick,  quick; 
he  is  going  to  call  me.” 

A slipper  of  reddish-brown  leather 
flew  over  the  gooseberry  bushes  and 
landed  among  the  mellon  bells. 

Cice  ran  toward  the  willow  gate  and 
opened  it. 

A long  and  dark  wagon  advanced 
heavily.  The  coachman’s  cocked  hat 
was  lighted  by  a red  ray.  Two  black 
men  marched  on  each  side  of  the 
horses.  The  hind-part  of  the  wagon 
was  low  and  oblong  like  a coffin.  A 
stale  smell  was  borne  by  the  morning 
breeze. 

But  Cice  understood  nothing  of  all 
this.  She  saw  onl.v  one  thing;  the 
marvelous  coach  was  there.  The  coach- 
man of  the  prince  wore  a hat  with 
golden  trimming.  The  heavy  chest 
was  full  of  nuptial  jewels.  The  terri- 
ble, sovereign  perfume  enwrapped  her 
with  royally. 

And  Cice  held  out  her  arms,  crying: 

"Prince,  take  me,  take  me  away!” 


.\n  unrehearsed  episode  wn.s  lately  | 
witnessed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets 
at  the  Burg  Theatre  of  Vienna,  where 
Herr  Tressler  was  playing  “Count 
Paris”  for  the  first  time.  When  Parit^l 
received  his  mortal  wound  at  the  hand  i 
of  Romeo,  and  should  have  died  in  his  i 
proper  place,  he  forgot  In  his  death  | 
struggle  certain  scenic  detail.s  and  sank  i 
down  before  Juliet’s  coffin  on  a flower-  j 
wreathed  cushion  intended  for  Romeo.  | 
This  left  Herr  Kalnz  as  Romeo  in  a 
dilflcult  position.  He  knew  that  his 
minutes  were  numbered,  but  how  art- 
istically to  die  w'nen  his  hated  rival  ! 
was  dying  on  the  pillow  that  was  his?  I 
And,  moreover,  Paris  was  blocking  up  i 
the  road  to  Juliet  when  she  should  ' 
awake  from  her  trance  and  make  for 
Romeo.  Herr  Kalnz  was  equal  to  the 
occasion— almost,  but  not  quite.  When 
Paris  sobbed.  “Lay  me  by  Juliet,”  he 
■whispered,  “Yes,  brother,  but  that 
cushion  belongs  to  me.”  Then  be  tried 
to  lift  Paris  into  his  proper  place.  But 
here  tragedy  became  comedy.  Paris 
T\as  solid,  Romeo  too  light;  there  ■was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  haul.  So  he 
hauled  like  an  ant  attacking  an  acorn. 
’Inis  displacement  of  gravity  was  too 
much  for  the  audience,  and  the  vault 
scene  of  the  Capulets  ended  In  laughter 
unto  tears. Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I 


"ST.  PADL" 


An  Uninteresting  Performance  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Oratorio  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  — Mr.  Rein- 
I hold  L.  Herman  Conductor. 


’ «rt  that  auy  slnger^ij^hf  envy.  HerX  ..  • »t  /i: — — -r- 

breathing  1»  often  dwfective  and  after  Christs  birth,  wm  T5e 

Ane  HandOi  and  Haydn,  pir.  Reinhold^  turlous  to  phrase  and  rhythm,  as  was  performed  for  the  first  time  “Romeo 
L.  Herman,  condnctor,'r-pt*j‘formed  “9t.  noticeable,  for  instance,  in  the  ar-  and  Juliet,”  a sensational  world-re- 
Paul"  last  night  In  .MUslo  Hall  at  the  hut®®^'^"the°^othe?  haMd  ^he  ‘ tragedy  in  five  acts,  with  songs, 

second  concert  of  the  »4th  season.  The  • times  display  a legato  that  woutd  and  Bengal  lights,  by  William 

fiuartct  was  originally  made  up  of  I c*c!te  the  admiration  of  a violinist.  Shakespeare.  The  author  will  be  pres- 
Mlss  Sara  Anderson,  Mis.s  Gertrude  hat  Mrs.  Powell  needs  at  present  is  tut  at  the  performance.'” 

Kdmands.  Jlr.  Evan  Williams  ona  vii-  severe  study  in  the  elements  of  sing-  

Charles  W.  Clark.  The  witnesses  we're  i"f»s  Sir  Henry  Irving  will  soon  be  a triple 

Messrs.  Steplien  Townsend  and  Wm.  R. 

Lane. 

The  indulgence  of  the  orchestra  was 
a.skerj  in  favor  of  Jlr.  Williams,  and  it 
was  stated  that  "But  the  Lord  is  mind- 
ful" would  be  sung  by  .Miss  Ricker  for 
Miss  Edmunds  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  told. 

Tho  performance— that  is  the  perform- 
ance of  the  first  part,  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a half — was  incomparabl.v  dull. 

The  attack  of  the  chorus  was  often 

'lovenly,  the  volume  of  tone  was  often  ; . w-.,.  ....... 

weak,  and  in  tlie  stirring  finale  of  the  dancer  In  the  w*allz  was  as  one 

teroC;sf?af:f"t'‘?r’  anT;e«g%o^"i:‘d%”s't‘r^^^^^ 

U actual  disaster.  Mr.  i Mr.  Biionamlcl  did  not  make  r 

Ho 


arias  alone  for  the  present  and  develOD  ra  . s-ou  . uc  u 

the  tones  of  the  ordinary  compa^I  ot  " *"  senera- 

a soprano.  If  she  persists  in  pyro-  t*®"  K*ve  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
technical  exhibitions  her  voice  in  a Acting?  Our  illustrious  countryman. 

"***  burnt  out  i Mr.  Augustin  Daly.  has  doctored 

enough  plays  to  deserve  a degree. 


rocket. 

She  was  heard  last  night  to  best 
advantage  in  the  difflcult  aria  from 
Erkel's  opera.  In  the  songs  by 
Schumann  and  Chamlnade  the  ab.- 
sence  of  sound,  solid  training  was 
felt.  I am  sorry  that  she  sang 
the  arrangemerits  of  Chopin's  pie  e-- 
for  the  piano.  An  exouisite  perform- 
ance Is  the  solo  excuse  for  such  musical 
perversions,  rnfortunatelv,  Mrs.  Pow- 
ell's performance  was  not  faultless;  and 


H.rmnn  '•■■’“fci.  .U-.  I Mr.  Buonamicl  did  not  make  much  ou; 

tha  t sonr^ni  ‘.I*-,  Plano  ple<-e». 


tenors  and  basses.  1 am  in  doubt 
IP,  attribute  the  raggedness, 
faint-heartedness  and  sluggishness  to 
the  new  order  of  arrangement,  or  to 
tne  conductor,  or  to  the  grip  that  has 
been  playing  havoc  with  singers,  both 
great  and  small.' 

Certainly  much  of  the  dullness  of  the 
performance  was  directly  the  fault  of 
AH.  Herman.  I regret  to  say  that  he 
destroyed  in  large  measure  the  good 
Impression  made  by  him  at  the  last 
concert  and  he  shook  materially  liiy 
faith  in  him  as  a conductor. 

His  choice  of  tempi  was  not  always 
fortunate.  For  the  most  part  he  was 
inclined  to  drag,  as  in  the  air  and 
chorus  "1  praise  thee,  O I/ord  mv  God" 
occasionally  he  would  quicken  the 
pace  until  the  chorus  was  in  confusion 
8.8  in  tn6  iln&Io.  i'for  do  I blamo  cborus 
or  orchestra  for  not  responding  quickly 
to  his  beat;  for  he  made  many  un- 
necessary, futile,  misleading  gestures 
and  his  beat  was  as  generally  undecided 
as  It  was  firm  and  authoritative  at 
‘The  Messiah."  I observed,  and  with 
surprise,  that  in  marking  three  four 
time,  three  in  the  measure,  he  beat  his 
second  beat  inward,  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned and  now  generally  abandoned 
manner. 

Miss  Anderson  was  a disappointment 
! The  music  is  evidentl.v  out  of  the  range 
of  her  working  voice.  .Mr.  Williams 
was  In  sad  physical  condition.  Mr 
Clarke  has  a fine  voice,  and  he  sang 
in  manly  fashion,  but  without  dramatic 
effect  or  subtle  suggestion.  The  feature 
‘’’P  singing  of 
Aliss  Rii'ker.  Her  tones  are  of  uncom- 
mon, true  contralto  quality,  and  she 
sang  with  genuine  feeling,  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  sentimentalism.  She 
would  have  been  still  more  effective  if 
Mr.  Herman  had  not  pulled  her  back  bv 
ebanging  her  own  admirably  chosen 
tempo. 

Th.*re  was  a large  and  comparatively 
cool  audience. 

"The  Creation”  will  be  given  Sundav 
night.  March  19.  Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark 
1 Wilson,  Mr.  Ben  Davies  and  Mr.  Joseph 
' S.  Baernsleln  will  sing. 

1 Philip  Bale. 

iwu  iiuiiufiiu:). 


pelled  to  add  an  encore  number. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  BROOKS  LECTURE  RECITAL. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Brooks  gave  a lecture 
recital  last  evening  In  Chickering  Hall. 
Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  contralto,  assisted. 
Aliss  Brooks  spoke  on  the  descriptive 
power  of  music.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  determine  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween poetry  and  art,  nor  did  she  ven- 
ture to  say  that  certain  music  does  or 
should  appeal  to  every  Individual  alike 
stirring  up  emotions  that  should  prove 
without  the  slightest  possible  doubt  the 
character  of  a piece  and  the  circum- 
stances which  prompted  its  writing. 
Mtss  Brooks  spoke  of  the  power  of 
music  to  describe  different  scenes  and 
incidents  concurrent  with  the  every- 
day life  of  mankind  as  well  as  those 
purely  Imaginative  stories  of  the  poet 
and  dreamer.  She  spoke  of  spring  and 
all  Its  suggestive  thoughts  and  awaken- 
ings, and  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
poser as  well  as  the  p<ct;  of  folk 
songs  and  their  origin;  of  nocturnes, 
of  Schumann's  pieces  for  children  and  i 
their  meaning,  of  dances,  and  other 


Mr.  John  Perjan  of  Brooklyn,  is  a 
man  of  feeling.  His  wife  did  not  make 
coffee  to  suit  him,  therefore  he  beat 
her  until  a coarse  magistrate— a man 
who  very  likely  can  not  tell  the  most 
delicate  mixture  from  post-cereal— sent 
him  to  jail.  Mr.  Perjan's  head,  though 
bloody,  was  unbowed,  to  use  Henley's 
fine  phrase.  In  jail  his  soul  was  vexed 
by  the  surroundings  and  Inadequate 
provisions.  He  therefore  wrote  this 
letter  to  his  wife: 

"My  darling  Emily:  As  it  seems  that 
1 must  stay  here  longer  than  1 thought, 
1 want  you  to  bring  me  on  next  visit- 
ing day  a pair  of  lace  curtains,  two 
pounds  of  good  tea,  some  sugar,  six 
bags  of  tbe  best  tobacco,  and  S2  in 
cash.  Your  loving  JOHNNIE." 

•Vnd  the  magistrate  remarked  to  Mr. 
Perjan.  who  was  brought  into  court: 

“You  have  got  the  wrong  idea  about 
Jails.  They  are  not  hotels  or  winter 
resorts.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  received 
standards  of  penology  to  embellish  jails 
with  lace  curtains  and  divans.” 

Mr.  Perjan  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Griffiths  Walnwrlght,  who.  In  prison. ■ 
replied  to  a visitor  pointing  out  to  him 
that  crime  was  :i  bad  speculation:  "I 
have  been  determined  through  life  to 
hold  the  position  of  a gentleman.  I 
have  always  done  so.  I do  so  still.  It 
Is  the  custom  of  this  place  that  each  of 
the  Inmates  of  a cell  shall  take  his 
morning's  turn  of  sweeping  it  out.  I 
occupy  a cell  with  a bricklayer  and  a 
sweep,  but  they  never  offer  me  the 
broom!"  Mr.  Wainwright  was  the  sen- 
sitive gentleman  who  shrugged  his 
fihoulders.  when  he  was  reminded  of 
Ill's  murder  of  Helen  Abercombie,  and 
'said:  "Yek;  It  was  a dreadful  thing  to 
do,  but  .'he  had  verj-  thick  ankles.” 


t^.Hcal  prbflcieficy.  He  has"Tioi, 
htf^yer,  the  authoritative  technic  that 
IS  an  ^Important  factor  in  making  the 
i'  sharp  minor  sonata  by  Schumann 
an.vthInK  but  a bore.  This  sonata  is 
endurable  only  when  It  Is  played  by  a 
pianist  of  pre-eminent  ability. 

hesi  in  the 

pieces  tliat  are  of  a salon  nature,  and 
call  for  no  display  of  deep  emotion. 
These  pieces  by  Saint-Sagns,  Brassln, 
Philipp,  SchUtt  are  of  slight  musical 
worth  and  little  interest,  but  the  bet- 
ter side  of  the  pianist’s  technic  was 
revealed  by  them.  Mr.  Fox  has  not 
yet  learned  to  sing  a melody  or  to 
suggest  a mood.  His  cantablle  phrases 
are  read  with  mechanical  exactness: 
he  Is  Inclined  to  poke  the  phrase 
rather  than  caress  It.  He  is  also  in- 
clined to  attack  the  first  note  of  a 
phrase  with  undue  violence.  There  were 
few  exhibitions  of  tonal  color  last 
night:  there  was  a too  prevailing  ab- 
sence of  sentiment;  and  in  such  pieces 
that  called  for  deeper  emotion  or  "In- 
nlgkclt,"  as  the  aria  fi;om  the  sonata, 
or  for  stormy  passion,  as  the  etude  by 
Chopin,  the  pianist  made  little,  if  any. 
Impression. 

■Crisp  staccato,  smooth  runs,  bril- 
liance, devitalization— these  are  excel- 
lent qualities.  But  the  art  of  singing 
a melody  and  the  art  of  mixing  colors 
skillfully  are  qualities  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  any  pianist  who  no\tf 
comes  before  the  public. 

There  was  a good-sized  and  very 
friendly  audience. 

Philiv  Hale. 

Old  George  Washington's  Fort  was  to  not 
I hov  eny  public  man  of  the  pro.sent  day  rc- 
rmhle  him  to  ony  alarmln  extent. 


The  Parisians  .are  always  “spitting 
nn  someone."  This  time  the  vlttlm 
kindred  .subjects  that  music  has  in  uVelf  ; happens  to  be  L.yutet.  Saliva  is  cheap 


power  to  express  and  impart.  As  iliiis-  and  abundant  in  Paris,  but  you  should 


We  spoke  yesterday  of  an  announce- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
.Tuliet”  in  a Hungarian  town,  and  we 
quoted  this  sentence  from  the  poster; 
“The  author  will  assist  at  the  perform- 
ance.” A correspondent  illuminates  this 
mystery:  "Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hail 

Caine  is  traveling  in  Hungary,  and 
has  played  a joke  on  the  manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal.  Illye?  He  is  very 
like  Shakespeare— so  his  admirers  have 
told  us— only  with  a little  bit  oft  the 
top,  and  you  cannot  expect  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  Divine  Williams  to  a 
hall  more  or  less— in  this  instance, 
less.” 


Mrs.  Alma  Powell’s  Song  Recital 
in  Steinert  Hall— Miss  Brooks’s 
Lecture  Recital  in  Chickering 
Hall. 

Airs.  Alma  Webster  Powell,  sopran’b, 
of  New  York,  gave  a recllal,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Carlo  Buonamicl.  pianist, 
and  Mr.  Isidore  Duckslone.  in  Stein- 
ert Hall,  last  evening  The  program 
■ was  as  follows: 

Magyar  aria  from  "Hunyady  LAazlo" . .Kritel 
Mm.  Powell. 

riianyon  d’Avril Blzet-G.  Iluonamlci 

I’nrcarolle  Rubinstein 

Mr.  Buonamicl. 

Viens.  mon  bien-alm$ Chamlnade 

/Dei*  Xussbaum Schumann 

(manuscript) Luckstone 

Mrs.  Powell. 


Others,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  sang  songs  by 
Hawley.  Handel.  Schubert  and  Chad'- 
wick.  Miss  Brooks  talks  interesting- 
ly. with  a thorough  understanding  of 
her  subject.  At  the  same  time  her 
language  l.s  not  over-weighted  with 
ponderous  ideas  and  abn<»rmal  expres- 
sions. She  played  well.  Mrs.  Brooks’s 
songs  were  very  enjoyable,  altliough 

Miss  Brooks  occasionally  played  too  i 
heavily,  'J'here  was  a fair-sized  au-  | 
dierce.  and  applause  was  frequent,  ' 
spontaneous  and  deserved. 

Behold  me. 

The  encore  fiend  I 
Gloating  over  my  trlumphfj. 

Past,  present  and  to  come. 

1 am  the  man  with  the 
Barge,  spatulate  hands 
And  the  ample,  open  mouth. 

Like  a decorative  wreath. 

"When  anyone  sings  a song 

Or  tells  a story  or 

Otherwise  performs  on  the-  stage 

I clap  and  clap 

And  clap 

Long  after  everybody  else 
Has  stopped. 

There's  got  to  be  an  encore 
Or  the  show  can't  go  on. 

I won’t  let  It. 

I'll  beat  my  big  hands 
Together  and  stamp  and 
Holler  if  I want  to. 

If  I gel  tired  I lean 

One  arm  on  the  arm  of  the  seat 

And  clap  with  slow,  loud 

Claps 

TUI  I get  my  second  wind. 

Then  I let  myself  loose 
Again. 


bad. 

“Mr.  Loiibct  returned  to  Paris  by  I 
train.  He  is  the  first  President  who 
lir'S  don-^  .so.  Ho  ordered  an  open  car- 
riage and  pair  to  await  him  at  the  sta- 
tion inst'^acl  of  a carriage  and  four. 
The  entire  absence  of  haughtiness  in 
his  demeanor  was  favorably  remarked.” 

When  we  read  of  the  “haughtiness” 
or  the  “humility”  of  Presidents  of  r<=»- 
I iiblios,  or  when  wc  h<ar  the  cry  “Hats 
ofl  to  the  Pre.*idcnl.“  wo  recall  the  ^ 
line  of  Walt  Whitman,  “the  terrible 
significance  of  their  elecUcns—the  Pres-  • 
Mem’s  taking  off  his  hat  to  them,  not 
they  to  him’’— but,  alas,  Whitman  wrote 
this  in  1855.  In  the  ideal  republic. 
“The  President  is  up  there  in  the  White 
House  for  you,  it  is  not  you  who  are 
hcie  for  h;m.” 


The  Mound-Builders  smoked. 


What  queer  ideas  seme  women  have 
concerning  clubs!  Here  is  Miss  Callie 
Jlonncy  Marble,  for  instance,  the  au- 
thor of  a sweet  poem  entitled  “A 
(.’lub  Man’s  Letter.”  The  first  verse 
is  as  follows; 

My  life  nt  tha  club,  so  jolly  and  free. 

You  envy  me  the  sparkle  and  shine. 

The  merry  laugh,  the  rollicking  jest. 

That  rise  o'er  the  glass  of  rare  old  wine. 


The  inventor  of  angel  cake  is  dead. 
He  no  doubt  received  a warm  w'elcome. 


. 1 ! Ganymede  and  Hebe  at  once  passed 

opfM.°No!^’l.'^.°...i!!i'."..Chopln  film  tfie  ambrosia,  honey-dew,  and  milk 
Mrs.  Fovell.  i of  Paradise. 

(Kspecially  arranged  for  her  bv^Mr.  Luck- 
stone.) 

(a)  Spinning  Song Wagner-Llszt 

tb)  Ltude  Paganml-Liszt 

Mr.  Buonamicl. 


Dear  Miss  Callie,  “old  wine”  is  in- 
deed rare  at  nine  clubs  out  of  ten. 
Your  clubman  that  dreams  cf  “a  rest- 
ful home  and  a dear  little  w'lfe”  is 
in  the  habit  of  drinking — when  he 
d'rlr]i:s  at  all — Scotch  and  soda,  cocktails 
or  beer,  plain  10  cents  “be  the 

bottle.”  And.  we  r *gret  to  scy,  the 
clubman  who  ha.s  had  a ‘Mear  little 
•wife”  for  many  years,  sometimes  shows 
a singular  disinclination  to  go  at  6.30 
P.  M.  to  dinner  and  her  embrace. 

Por  while  the  heart  In  its  lighter  moods 
.May  Jest  and  laugh  w'lth  the  Idle  throng, 
To  even  the  life  of  a clubman  dear. 

Some  deeper  and  holler  thoughts  belong. 


A prize  offered  at  a recent  Kistedd- 
fod  in  Wales  was  £5  and  a pair  of 
trousers  for  the  conductor.  The  I'luslcal 
Herald  wants  to  know  what  would  be 
done  In  such  a case  were  the  prize 
divided. 

Wc  doff  our  hat  most  respectfully 
to  Miss  Lillian  Boll,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows before  the  Baptist  Social  Union 
at  Chicago: 

"If  in  order  to  be  free  one  must  be  an  exile 
from  home,  the  trouble  very  clearly  must  lie 
in  -America,  and  to  my  mind  I have  solved 
the  problem.  It  lies  with  the  country  which 
makes  Anthony  Comstock  and  tho  American 
girl  the  standard  of  taste.  It  is  the  Puritan 
element  in  America  today  which  is  crip- 
pling art.  When  Boston  re.1ects  one  of  Ih? 
masterpieces  of  genius  because  it  Is  nude; 
when  a magazine  which  never  permits  an 
nrtlst  to  picture  in  its  pages  a woman  in  a 
decollete  gown  circulates  750.000  copies  a 
n.cnth;  when  Anthony  Comstock  can  pro- 
rouiic?  against  a picture  and  carry  enough 
]<ublic  oplnlv>n  with  him  to  force  its  removal 
from  an  ait  gallery;  when  the  people  of  a 
great  educatod  country  like  ours  say,  *We 
will  have  nothing  on  our  walls,  on  our  book 
shelves,  that  our  daughters  cannot  look  at  or 
read  In  the  presence  of  young  men.’  then,  I 
say.  it  is  time  to  lock  up  your  daughters 
and  jail  your  younj,  men  and  drive  your 
authors  to  ICurope." 

And  Mi.ss  Bell  is  a constant  contrib- 
utor to  the  Ladi«s’  Home  Journal! 


Arla-Koenigin  "O  zlttre  nlcht’’....... .Mozart  , ^ ^ steafiy. 


Old  Chimes  was  at  the  Forphyi-y  yes- 
terday. The  fine  old  fellow  Is  a little 
Tieaked  as  to  the  face,  but  we  noticed  l|  there  deeper  and  holler  thoughts  than 


Dear  AIlss  Callie.  some  of  our  most 
Intrepid  reformers  are  club  men.  You 
ir.ay  hea"  the  tariff,  stocks,  Imperialism 
Jlscussed  at  the  cocktail  hour.  Are 


Aria-Koenlgln 


Der  Il'ielle  Rache" Mozart 

Mrs.  Powell.  ' I OS,  I have  read  several  books,  he 

I I have  been  told  that  Airs.  Powell  j said,  In  answer  to  Air.  Auger's  In- 
I *.v.is  y.  member  of  the  Damrosch  Opera  j quirles.  “I  thought  cheiromancy  might 
} (Company  the  season  that  Susan  Strong  j interest  me,  so  Eustacla  brought  me 
Miade  her  d^-but  here,  and  j two  or  three  treatises.  I wonder  why 

I or  "fwo"  under°"i;  slage^  name.  I are  not  professors  who  tell  the 

have  been  also  told  that  she  is  now  | past,  present  and  the  future  from  the 
a student  at  the  Colu.nbia  Law  School,  j creases  In  your  boots.  If  you  are  a 
She  Is  a woman  of  sumptuous  figure  observer,  vou  will  find  that  these 

and  pleasing  face.  Furthermore,  she  hardU-  ever  the  in 

has  a voice  that  is  in  certain  ways  [ ‘ ff'^ses  are  hardl>  e\er  the  same  n 
remarkable.  It  is  a voice  of  unusual  number  or  character.  I am  going  in 
compas;:.  There  are  true  contralto  I for  pedomancy.  Auger,  have  you  got 
tones  of  rich  beauty:  there  are  clear,  „ spatulate,  or  a conic  foot?  Then 
pure  ‘°"^^?„,j‘"^re'^convim/eTlt  times  there’s  the  el^hant.  He  has  an  Inter- 


these?  Why,  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Gamaliel  Bradford  and  Air.  Edward 
Atkinson  at  clubs! 


T -t  iT  2 Z 

FELIX  FOX 


N,  B.  asks  for  the  signification  of 
colors.  We  give  the  list  of  Pei.gnot; 
White,  purity,  joy,  candor,  innocence, 
liberty,  modest.v;  Pale  Rose,  praise;  Blue, 
love,  t:'e2son;  Brown,  haimlllty;  Dead 
leaf  brown,  old  age;  Iron-gray,  cour- 
age; Flax-gra.v,  faithful  lc\e;  Yellov.-, 
immodesty,  jealousy,  wealth,  nobility; 
Black,  mourning,  .sorrow,  melancholy, 
myster.v,  death;  Gold,  magnificence, 
power:  Purple,  hi.^h  office;  Rose,  tender- 
ness, fickle  love;  Red,  cruelt.v,  wrath, 
zeal,  modesty;  Marigold,  or  orange, 
grief;  Green,  hope,  affoclicn,  youth; 
Violet,  jealousy. 


A Piano  Recital  Characterized  by 
Mechanical  Proficiency  Rather 
Than  by  a Display  of  Emotion. 


■Washington  never  slept  over.  That  wasn’t  j 
Oeorg?’s  stile.  He  luved  his  country  dearly.  | 
He  wasn't  after  the  spiles.  I 


that  here  Is  a mezzo  soprano  who  has  < sting  skin.  Did  you  ever  notice  his  *"  Steinert  HaU  la^t  evening.  The  pro- 


register. 

that  here  „ _ . 


Mr.  Felix  Fox  gave  a plan^  recital 
1 Steinert  Hall  last  et  ^ 

ram  was  as  follows: 


And  again,  you  wonder  how  this  high  

.'oprano  procured  lower  tones  of  purple  , 

color.  There  are  tones  in  the  middle  The  Sun  (New  I ork)  is  responable 
register  that  are  weak  and  husky.  for  this  astounding  statement:  "At  Illye 
Mrs.  Powell  is  a woman  of  contra-  Hungary,  a theatrical  novelty  was 

dictions  hi  ''®  i “ thus  announced  recently:  'Dependent 

voice.  Her  tone  production  is  now  ,,,  ; .w.  . 

crude,  nov.'  natural.  Her  phrasing  is  on  God  s holy  will,  on  Jan.  29,  In  the 
often’  unmusiclanllke.  and  then'  she 
will  say  a musical  sene  nee  with  an 


Nocturne,  op.  17 " 

Caprice  f 

Romance  d’ Amour 

Klude.  op.  10,  No.  1- .Chopin 

Clavltrptuock^,  op.  IH.  No.  4-5......Jftdossohn 

Lento  Doloroeo.  from  Third  Suite..  .Lacombe 

Rhap.sodle  Hongrolse,  No.  12 Liszt 

Air.  Fox  has  evidently  been  an  earn- 
est student.  He  has  good  fingers,  and 
he  has  attained  no  mean  degree  of 


Can  any  one  tell  us  the  story  of  the 
"Whlmbamper?”  We  have  not  heard 
It  since  Uncle  Thomas  told  it  to  us 
In  the  sixties.  All  we  remember  is 
something  about  a showman,  a lion, 
and  that  dreadful  monster  the  "Whim- 
bamper.”  A strange,  yea  incredible 
story,  but  Uncle  Thomas  was  a truth- 
ful man  even  when  soliciting  life  In- 
surance. 


Air.  Mansfield,  breaking  down,  foN  ; 
lowed  the  example  of  Air.  Coquelin.  i 
The  latter,  however,  has  already  recov-  j, 
ered,  and  the  announcement  that  "Cy- 
rano” was  to  be  withdrawn  this  month 
led  to  such  enormous  business  that 


play  will  probably’ krp|)  the  SSBSO 
some  tinip.  The  receipts  at  the 
te  St.  Martl.n  last  year  were  $220,000 
p those  o£  1897. 


ittt,  a few  (lays  after  her  marrlupre 
iparon  Cedprstriini,  gave  her  hus- 
d deeds  which  Insure  him  a settle- 
it  of  $15,000  a year  for  his  life.  A 
uous  woman  Is  a crown  to  her  hus- 
d.  

ere  are  two  specimens  of  T>ondon 
spaper  humor. 

n enthusiastic  professor  was  reccnt- 
dvocating  the  advantages  of  athletic 
rclse.  "The  Roman  .youths.”  he 
d.  “used  to  swim  three  times  acoss 
Tiber  before  breakfast.”  A Scotch 
lent  smiled,  at  which  the  irate  pro- 
!or  exclaimed,  "Mr.  McAllister,  why 
you  smile?  We  shall  be  glad  to 
re  your  amusement."  The  canny 
t replied:  “I  was  just  thinking,  sir, 
t the  Roman  youths  must  have  left 
Ir  clothes  on  the  wrong  bank  at  the 
of  their  swim.” 
he  rector  of  a cit.v  church  has  lately 
ncd  the  building  on  week  day.s  to  al- 

!•  of  people  entering  for  rest,  medi- 
lon.  or  prayer.  Interested  as  to 
ether  his  experiment  was  a success, 
yesterday  asked  the  beadle  'f  mmy 
(Jisersby  were  availing  themselves  of 
H privilege.  "Oh,  yes,”  was  the  reply, 
Ifcaught  three  of  them  at  it  today.” 


And  now  they  have  aP?eSte(l— at  least 
BO  goes  the  story  In  the  Adams  poison-  | 
Ing  case— .nn  individual  'with  a "red:j 
beard."  This  "red  beard"— thanks  to  I 
Judas  irearkt— Is  taken  by  many  as  a I 
most  suspicious  circumstance.  Yet  wo  | 
have  known  tmsavory  persons  with  ; 
heavy  dyed  moustaches,  I’lc.'adilly  i 
■weepers,  Galways,  mutton-chops,  im- 
I perlals,  and  one  of  the  most  accomp- 
' llshed  scoundrels  we  ever  knew  was 
most  scrupulous  In  shaving  twice  a 
day.  

"()uecn  Victoria  dislikes  (old  meat.” 

We  are  with  her.  if  It  Is  a cold  scrag 
of  mutton,  but  is  it  possJble  that  Vic- 
toria does  not  acknowledge  the  glory 
of  cold  and  rare  roast  beef  or  cold 
corned  beef  with  the  right  trimmings? 
Did  she  ever  taste  cold  ’possum?  Are 
there  not  cold  birds  that  go  most  ami- 
cably with  celery  salad? 

Yes,  wo  share  her  aversion  to  the 
odor  of  some  furs,  but  there  are  wo- 
men whose  seductiveness  Is  enhanced 
by  the  sleekness  and  the  perfume  of  a 
delicate  and  costly  fur.  Titian  or  a 
creamy,  pulpy  blonde  on  a bearskin 
has  for  years  been  the  admiration  of 
painters.  

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology, 
whose  address  Is  still  Blossom  Court, 
was  talking  to  us  yesterday  about 

books.  "You  know,”  he  began,  "tha 
I I have  few  books.  I do  my  reading  atj 
the  Public  Library,  for  there  I can  at 
the  .same  time  study  my  fellow  man, 
■woman,  and  the  problems  of  ttentila- 


hl3  forte.  U(>  le.ivcs  th('  prorpBalnh  nf  that 
In  others.  His  hntrlts,  his  theory  lire  iiy.ninst 
It  as  Idle  and  vulRar.  Ills  hand  Is  closed,  hut 
(vhat  of  that?  His  eye  Is  ever  open,  and  re- 
flects the  universe.  ! 


“The  Jane  Austen  Memorial  Fund 
In  this  country  has  $79  in  Us  treasury.” 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Oscar  Fay 
Adams  of  t.he  Hermitage,  Willow  Street, 
Boston.  Is  anxious  that  the  fund  .should 
■imount  to  $80  by  the  Fourth  of  July. 
If  one  hundred  local  admirers  of  the 
novelist  should  each  send  a cent— and 
It  seems  as  though  this  sum  might  be 
easily  spared— (he  reputation  of  Bos- 
ton as  a literary  centre  would  shine  as  ' 
the  stars  in  the  firmament.  All  up  for 
Jane  Austen! 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Playgoers’  Chib 
Is  no  more.  Grave  and  vital  questions 
came  before  it.  and  they  were  solved 
with  neatness,  elegance  and  dispatch. 
Let  ns  see— what  was  the  final  vote  on 
Dumas  the  younger:  Was  it  for  or  agin 
him? 


I >r.  Matiegka  o'  Prague  assures  ns 
fit  the  favorite  food  of  prehistoric 
in  was  his  brother.  The  prehistorics. 
j says,  preferred  the  flesh  of  their 
Jn  relations — true  home  cooking — to  | t'ou.  I am  oppresocd  by  respectability 


■jit  of  their  enemies.  He  also  claims 
lit  in  those  good  old  days  the  eating 

Shuman  flesh  spread  all  over  Europe, 
e iiractlce  was  first  induced  by  scarc- 
of  other  food,  then  by  preference. 


.'It  the  Athenaeum;  I am  conscious  that 
1 have  no  right  there;  I sec  attendants, 
eying  me  curiously;  I feci  that  share- 
lioldors  are  saying  to  themselves, | 
'That’s  a queer  Dick;  I wonder  who 


ad  finally  for  religious,  or  ceremon-  1 Ifut  him  a ticket.'  I have  contracted 
• reasons.  “The  flesh  was  in  every  i the  habit  of  reading  catalogi  es  of  sec- 
tie  prepared  by  cooking,  sometimes  ond-hand  books.  I take  them  with  me 
ith  the  juice  of  oranges  and  lemons.”  I in  .street-cars,  and  ostentatiously  make 
I ' trust  that  when  tender  virgins  cr  i crosses  and  daggers  an.l  stars  and 
4)C  little  boys  were  served  roasted,  ai  ciphers  in  the  margin.  I lave  often 
Irion  or  an  apple  was  inserted  in  the  | ordered  a scarce  book,  feeling  sure  that 
iiuth,  nor  would  a garniture  of  pars- i it  must  be  sold  befiire  my  order  reached 
■j-  have  been  a false  ncte  in  the  har-|  London.  And  as  a nile  I have  had 

great  luck.  The  agent  here  would  say, 
■Very  sorry,  Mr.  Swet,  but  that  L.i  ok 
was  sold.  You  know  It  is  very  rare.’ 
Thus,  I g.ailned  the  reputation  of  a col- 
over 

I the  shelves,  dipping  into  Ibis  book  and 
for  had  I 

not  ordered  expensive  volumes?  Yes- 
terday, alas,  the  agent  said,  'I  have 
good  news  for  you;  that  Burton’s  Catul- 
lus came  today.’  The  bill  was  $H.  I 
caught  my  breath  for  a moment,  and 
then  said,  'Good.  I II  take  It  t%-Uh  me 
tomorrow’,  for  I am  going  out  of  town 
for  the  night.’  And  now  don’t  you  want 
the  book?  Or  don  t you  know  of  any- 
body who  does  want  it?  Or  won’t  you 
lend  me  $14.  and  take  the  book  as  se- 
curity?” 


(inious  feast.  I 

rhev  say  that  begging  correspondents 

r:r’!h^  ,^nt=s  tl^s  c^:;:  iftq  at  ease,  looking 

long-winded  appe.al  for  a raise  mi  he  shelves,  aippmg  into  lb 

lar>°  the  writer-evidcntly  an  Iri.sh-'  ‘"at  one  and  never  ■ouymg 
in— concluded ; "And  may  the  I,ord 
d Almighty— which  gentleman  your 


lor  much  resembles- 
t of  good  luck.” 


;ive  you  the 

ff 


pw,  though  we  have  in  our  mother  tongue 
le  ral  excellent  works  in  verse  and  prose.  I 
lee  made  bold  to  choose  to  chirrup  and  war- 
>1  my  plain  ditty,  or.  as  they  say,  to  whls- 
Mlke  goose  among  the  swans,  rather  than 
bought  deaf  among  so  many  pretty  poets 
ir  eloquent  orators.  And  thus  I am  proud- 
irif  acting  the  clown  or  any  other  under 
IS . among  the  many  Ingenious  actors  In 
h noble  play,  than  of  herding-  among  those 
(1  es,  who,  like  so  many  shadows  and  cy- 
■I's,  only  serve  to  fill  up  the  house,  and 
a e up  a number;  gaping  and  yawning  at 
hflie.s,  and  pricking  up  their  lugs,  like  so 
iiy  Arcadian  as.ses.  at  the  striking  up  of 
hmusic;  thus  silently  giving  to  understand 
™ their  fopships  are  tickled  in  the  right 


1 crack  shot  with  a revolver,  who 
Ilf  made  a number  of  remarkable 
ire.s  at  long  distance,  failed  to  kill 
; wife  when  near  her;  and  his  aim 
so  bad,  in  fact,  that  according  to 
« apologist,  "It  can  be  attributed  only 
ijlhis  highly  excited  mental  condl- 
l|i.” 

I his  expert  no  doubt  suffered  from 
! jit  Is  known  to  sportsmen  as  buck- 
|se  or  buck-fever.  Mr.  R.  j.  Dodge 
ijs  In  his  "Plains  of  the  Great  'West,” 
j ' have  never  seen  a really  ardent 
jljrtsmun,  however  experienced,  who 
not  become  more  or  less  excited 
■n  in  the  actual  presence  of  game. 


Jo  really  loving  wife  wishes  to  be 
>1  gtired  or  needlessly  tortured,  and 
would  gladly  assist  her  husband  In 
ijlmlnary  practice. 

me  best  target  is  a dressmaker’s 
;ijmlkin.  The  wife  should  clothe  this 
ijperly,  alternating  with  various 
'|se  and  street  costumes.  In  a flat 
;e  would  be  good  shooting  if  the 
band,  standing  near  the  main  door. 


The  first  of  the  aboriginal  peoples 
of  North  America  ivas  nume  rous,  seden- 
tary, skilled  in  agriculture,  and  the 
making  of  pots,  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  copper  and  petroleum,  believers  in 
a future  life. 

Let  us  listen  ag.iin  to  the  brave  and 
honest  -words  of  Miss  Bell; 

•'American  novels  are  too  expunged  to  be 
true  to  life.  They  are  novels  of  clever  cle- 
taihs,  of  witty  conversations  and  dclloate 
touches,  which  give  your  brain  little  tingles 
of  delight  when  you  read  them.  But  the 
great  things  of  life,  the  problems  of  existence 
which  are  tearing  like  wob'es  at  your  hearts 
and  mine  are  never  grasped  and  handled 
firmly.  Th?y  are  staggered  around  and  hint- 
ed at,  and  the  author  stutters  and  roughs 
behind  his  hand  until  his  readers  are  blush- 
ing for  what  he  has  purposely  avoided. 
-American  modesty,  when  all  is  done  and  said. 
Is  largely  .American  overdone  sclf-consclous- 


Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  Fni- 
versity  said  h-  had  “a  strong  convdctlon 
that  the  world  was  going  to  get  better 
very  slowly  and  very  gradually.”  And 
now  we  shall  all  work  at  our  daily 
business  with  greater  confidence. 

It  appears  that  an  ex-pla.vactress  has 
been  lecturing  in  En.glar.d  on  the  dan- 
gers of  stage-life,  declaring  in  plain 
V,  ords  that  a woman  cannot  long  be  de- 
cent in  this  profession.  To  this  pre- 
posterous statement  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  re- 
plies as  follows: 

“Not  very  long  ago  a charming  young  I 
lady  called  upon  me.  She  was  a clerk 
in  a West  End  provision  shop.  She  j 
wanted  to  go  on  the ‘stage.  I advised  | 
her  to  remain  where  she  was.  ‘Oh,  but  , 
I can’t,’  she  said:  ‘I  must  get  away.  | 

The  manager  makes  love  to  me,  and 
he’s  a married  man.’  ‘Why  don't  you  i 
complain  to  the  proprietor?’  I ■said.  ‘I  ' 
can’t,’  was  the  reply;  'he— he  wants 
to  make  love  to  me,  too.’  I have  no 
doubt  that  If  the  same  fierce  light  of 
];ubllcity  that  beats  upon  the  stage  beat 
upon  the  retail  provision  trade,  or  the 
drapery  trade,  or  any  trade  or  office  in 
which  young  women  are  employed  with 
men,  we  should  presently  have  a sweep- 
ing denunciation  of  the  immorality  of 
the  butter  trade,  or  a lecture  on  the 
impossibility  of  a girl  remaining  good 
behind  the  counter.  Which  would  be 
nonsense,  only  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved to  the  nonsense  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  men  and  women  to  lead 
Tvholesome  and  decent  lives  upon  the 
stage.”  1 

I 

Mr.  Triantaphyllacos,  the  Minister  of  : 
the  Interior  at  Athens,  Issued  a pro- 
clamation forbidding  women  to  wear 
hats  In  the  theatre.  The  women  pro- 
tested vigorously.  One  evening  a woman 
wore  a small  hat,  which,  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  police  Superintendent, 
she  was  obliged  to  remove.  The  next 
night  she  went  hatless  to  the  same 
theatre,  but  her  hair  was  so  dressed 
that  it  rose  above  even  the  most  ex- 
travagant hat.  But  such  revenge  is  not 
within  the  power  of  all. 


i.f  peraohaiity  openeff  his  way  into  ilic  j 
(dltorlal  columns  of  r.i'arly  every  pa- 
pcr.”  j 

These  storb-s  of  Mr.  Hartmann  are  | 
not  without  i^rlm  power.  "Critical  Mo-  i 
ments”  Is  a bitter  sketch  of  a yoimg  | 
doctor’s  Incompetence,  and  there  arc  ■ 
men  who  can  te.itlfy  to  the  sad  truth  \ 
ef  "Magnolia  Blossoms”  and  "Under 
the  Birch  Trees.”  Here  is  a ple.asant 
paragraph  irrm  the  latter:  ‘ Associa- 
tion with  a friend,  a wife,  one’s  own 
children  may  be  the  sni.reme  fire,  kind- 
ling and  warming  one’s  whole  exhst- 
i i.ce,  whose  loss  would’  paralyze  a part 
of  the  soul,  but  after  all  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  happiness.  The  bite  of  a : 
mosquito  at  the  funeral  of  one’s  wife 
would  outweigh  all  emotion  for  the  | 
it.cment.  Therefore  the  choosing  of  a ’ 
companion  for  life  is  i.ot  as  im.portan;  | 
as  one  generally  thinks.  One  may 
prove  as  good  as  another.”  ' 

MISS  GRIFFIN’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Ethel  Griffin  gave  a piano  re- 
cital in  Stclnert  Hall  last  night.  She 
played  the  scherzo  and  funeral  march 
from  Chopin’s  B flat  minor  sonata  and 
pieces  by  MacDow'ell,  Rubinstein,  .10- 
seffy  and  (fhamlnade.  Miss  Griffin  is  ■ 
evidently  a pupil,  and  her  perform-  1 
ance  does  not  call  for  criticism  other  ' 
than  that  wh’ch  should  come  from  her 
iescher;  indeed,  her  recital  was  of  in- 
terest to  her.self.  her  teacher,  her 
frleniis.  and  to  them  -ilone.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Edmands  sang  .a  group  of  songs. 
There  was  a small  and  friendly  aucli-  | 
ence. 


/■ 


2--  S 


"What  is  your  opinion  oC  such  a false 
standard  of  mode.sty  and  decency  as  that? 
Shall  that  stigma  rest  upon  us  forever? 
Shall  we  always  he  the  laughing  stock  of 
foreign  nations  as  ■a'e  are  toda.v?  • • • 
Thera  is  no  need,  therefor?,  for  the  timid 
and  narrow  to  cry-  out  against  me  that  I 
am  advocating  the  license  of  the  Fbench 
school.  Good  taste  cannot  degenerate  into 
looseness  in  a nation  which  springs  from  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  Shall  (V2  in  America,  shall  we 
of  the  great  AVest.  shall  we  of  ('hicago,  with 
our  young  art  bursting  with  health  and 
j enthusiasm  and  «enlus,  shall  we  broaden  out 
and  let  our  art  grow  at  home,  on  American 
soil,  amid  American  em-ironments,  or  shall 

uld  aim  at  the  mannikin  at^  the  ! wLc^Lr’’ 


of  the  long  hall,  near  the  kitchen  | 
ibedroom— according  to  the  arrange- 
1't  of  the  flat.  If  the  happy  ones  live 
I real  house,  there  Is  ample  oppor- 
Ity  for  shooting  at  all  distances  and 
li  all  manner  cf  depressions  and 


can  tell  the  truth  and  receive  the 
applause  which  they  await  in  vain  hare?" 


The  New  York  Times  thus  criticises 
the  performance  of  a new  comedy:  "A 
number  of  actors  who  have  frequently 
. acted  very  well  are  concerned  In  the 
■atlons.  Thus  the  mannikin  may  be  ] performance.  They  all  shout  and  scream, 
;ed  near  a fountain,  pump,  iron  dog.  I and  wave  their  arm's  frantically.” 

IH  ■ I ^ 

The  person  whose  doors  I enter  with  most 
ideasure,  and  quit  with  mest  regret,  never 
(lid  me  the  smallest  favor.  I once  did  him 
_ an  uncalled-for  service,  and  we  neaily 

thus  become  accustomed  in  either  i quarreled  about  it.  It  I were  in  the  utmost 
to  the  popping,  and  the  children  ,j  distress.  I should  just  as  soon  think  of  ask- 
there  are  any — will  find  Infinite  1 Inp  bis  assistance  ns  of  stopping  a person  on 
isement — esneclallv  on  rainy  days.  } ibe  highway.  Practical  benevolence  Is  not 


Listen  to  the  tale  of  a kitchen  trag-  j 
dy.  Emma  Yansen,  a Swiss  girl,  ap-  : 
parently  as  cold  a.s  the  mountain  | 
streams  of  her  native  land,  was  em- 
ployed by  Attorney  General  Grlgg.s,  and  1 
nil  went  -(veil  until  one  day,  hearing  I 
shouts  of  laughter,  she  found  a Ger-  | 
man  delivery  boy  engaged  in  the  pleas-  I 
Ing  occupation  of  kissing  a negro  girl  ' 
belonging  to  Mr.  Griggs’s  household. 
She  scolded  the  German,  who  forgave 
her  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  She  ■would 
not  allow  this,  as  it  was  "disgusting 
after  his  kissing  the  wench,  too!”  Em- 
ma then  gave  notice.  She  received  $17, 
,but  claimed  $25.  and  Is  now  trying  to 
find  a lawyer  who  will  bring  suit  for 
$8.  This  story  teaches— but  wh..at  does 
it  teach? 

[ 

These  are  the  humble  fireside  trage-  ’ 
dies  to  which  Maeterlinck  refers  beauti- 
fully In  one  of  his  essays.  Thus  Mr. 
Charles  Krauss  of  Cincinnati  alleges  i 
as  answer  and  cross-petition  to  the  { 
divorce  suit  of  his  wife,  that  she  con- 
cealed carefully  from  him  during  court-  ! 
ship  that  she  had  a glass  eye,  and 
when  It  became  broken  a bill  came  in 
far  the  expense  of  another. 

Was  Mr.  Krauss  vexed  at  the  deceit 
or  at  the  carelessness  of  his  wife, 
Katherine?  AVhlle  he  was  wooing  her. 
he  no  doubt  apostrophized  her  eyes, 
kis.sed  them,  and  there  was  alway.'s 
.at  least  one  eye  fixed  lovingly  upon 
liim.  And  then  to  have  her  drop  it 
and  break  it!  No  new  eye  could  pos- 
sibly have  the  old,  tender  associations. 


Plappy  is  it  that  the  mass  of  mankind  eat 
au'l  drink  and  sleep,  and  perform  their  sev- 
eral tasks,  and  iln  as  they  like  withoul  is  — 
earing  nothing  for  nur  scribblings,  our  ca’  p-  j 
ings.  and  onr  quibhles:  and  moving  on  tie! 
same,  in  spit.’'  of  our  fine-spun  d'stin  tans,  [ 
fantastic  Uieories.  and  lines  of  demaroition. 
v.'hkh  are  like  the  chalk-figures  drawn  on 
Ij.all-room  fiojrs  to  he  danced  out  before 
morniug ! 

AVe  apologize  lo  Mr.  Hartmann.  The 
powers  above— in  the  composing  room- 
split  hi.s  first  name,  thus:  ”Sada  Kichi.” 
2Mr.  Hartmann  is  lovely  and  pleasant 
in  his  life,  and  liis  first  name  is  not  di- 
vided.   

” 'The  gentleman  would  nO't  permit 
■the  members  from  Maine  to  black  his 
boots.’* retorted  Mr.  Hopkins,  turning  in- 
dignantly i.pon  Mr.  Boutelle.” 

Why,  this  is  like  the  good  old  times 
■before  the  death  of  Congressional  ora- 
tory and  when  Sunset  Cox  was  regard- 
ed by  many  as  a -wit.  The  arrangement 
ol  words  cho.een  by  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
long  been  considered  a “crushing”  re- 
ply, and  .vet  we  never  could  appreciate 
the  lauded  sting  therein.  It  is  not 
everyone  that  can  black  boots  well. 
rWe  know  husbands,  fastidious  men, 
will)  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason 
alone,  will  not  permit  their  lA’ivcs  to 
Cive  this  practical  demonstration  of 
(devotion.  To  black  a boot  so  that  the 
polish  -will  he  firm  as  the  everlasting 
Mlhs  and  yet  not  be  vulgarly  ostenta- 
lious;  so  that  the  polish  will  seem  to  ’oe 
a part  of  a man’s  daily  and  accustomed 
dress,  not  merely  an  episode  in  a holi- 
day: thi.v.  this,  beloved  brethren,  is  as 
great  an  art  as  to  write  a successful 
play  or  to  fiddle  in  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. We  doubt  very  much  whether 
cither  Mr.  Boi.telle  or  Mr.  Hopkins,  or 
ithe  mys’terions  friend  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
can  black  boots  as  well  as  Dego  John, 
Cross-eyed  Billy,  or  a dozen  profes- 
tdonals  whom  we  might  name. 
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• hestree,  gate,  smoke-house;  or  put 
'ithe  veranda;  or  near  a second-story 
',-rocm  window.  The  husband  should 
ictlse  from  the  roof,  cellar-stairs, 
*!)le-door,  from  behind  a tree,  or 
filling  on  a ladder.  The  neighbors 


Have  yon  read  Mr.  Sada  Kichi  Hart- 
mam’s  last  back?  It  Is  entitled 
“Schopenhauer  in  the  Air”  and  it  is  .a 
collection  of  seven  short  stories.  There 
'is  a portrait  from ' a photo.graph  by 
Zaida  Ben-Yusuf  and  there  is  a bio- 
graphical note  by  A.  T.  Cral.g,  who 
says — besides  other  things — "Friends  of  j 
iliteratnre  have ’watched  his  (Mr.  Hart-  ■ 
mann’s)  endcAvors,  from  his  journal-  ] 
istlc  ilfbut  in  .Boston,  where  he  came,  ; 
a youth  of  nineteen,  and  without  fur-  I 
ther  Introduction  than  the  magnetl.sm  i 


By  the  way.  does  anybody  know  when 
Idacking  was  invented?  It  was  used 
til  the  years  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford  writes  that  the 
new  President  of  the  French  betrayed 
11(1  fear  while  he  walked  to  the  burial 
of  his  predecessor.  "He  seemed  deter- 
jnineil  not  to  flinch.”  Mr.  Loubet,  you 
Jiiiow,  is  supposed  to  be  the  choice  of 
the  great  French  people.  He  was  | 
brave  enough  to  follow  the  custom  of  I 
continentals  and  wear  “evening  dress”  ; 
In  the  daytime. 

These  ob.sequles  of  public  men  pro- 
voke various  emotions.  A’ictor  Hugo 
was  theatrical  as  a corpse.  Thackeray 
■wrote  a curiously  bitter  article  about 
the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon  the 
Great.  Gambetta,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Dostoievsky  were  buried  most  impres- 
sively. Just  as  the  remark  of  the  sol- 
dier to  the  priest  who  hurried  to  Faure 
"He's  not  a bad  fellow”  was  honest 
and  perhaps  the  highest  eulogy,  so  was 
the  banner  liung  across  the  street  in 
the  negro  quarter  through  which  the 
body  of  Lincoln  was  borne 
He  was  our  Boss 
AVe  Mourn  his  Loss. 

George  Augustus  Sala  once  declared 
that  the  most  conspicuous  feeling  at 
the  grandest  funeral  pageants  is  the 
merest  curiosity  "mingled  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  eat  and  drink  before  and 
after  tlie  procession  had  passed.  Those 
who  can  remember  the  funeral  of  the 
Grand  Duke  will  have  noted  tliat  the 
evening  preceding  and  the  evening  fol- 
lowing it  were  nights  of  the  wildest 
levelrj’  that  London  had  seen  for  man.v 


V 

:■  a yiar.  AuU  renifnibftrliiif  my  own 
I 'undertaking'  experiences,  I cannot  sub- 
due the  persuasion  that  the  Ancients 
in  regard  to  their  public  funerals  were 
candid  and  honest,  and  that  we  mod- 
erns are,  In  the  same  re-spect,  generally 
Humbugs;  given  to  prate  in  print  of 
•an  universal  outburst  of  sorrow,’  which 
rarely  bnr,sts  out,  and  ‘deep-felt  sor- 
row,' which,  in  reality,  finds  its  embod- 
iment in  feasting  and  merrymaking,” 

But  man  Is  a noble  animal,  splend  d In 
eshes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemniz- 
ing nativhle.s  and  deaths  with  e(|ual  lustre, 
|ior  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  In  the  in- 
famy of  Ills  nature. 


This  baring  of  the  head  by  the 
grave  in  raw  or  wintrj-  weather  re- 
jnlnd.s  one  of  the  old  saw,  "one  funeral 
breeds  many."  Why  should  family  and 
friends  drink  sorrow  to  the  lees?  Wh.v 
sliould  custom  demand  that  they  take 
j'art  In  the  last  grisl.v  rites?  The  habit 
111  some  countries  of  employing  hired 
mourners  is  not  merely  the  convenience' 
if  laziness.  Their  grief  is  often  as  sln- 
tere:  their  expectations  of  pecuniary 
^ reward  are  more  moderate. 

.•V  communication  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Japane.se  Kmperor  .asking  him  to  make 
Bundaj-  a religious  holiday  in  his  coun- 
try, and  also  urging  him  to  declare  his 


gladly  praise  her,  not  cerauri.  her.  Her 
success  at  Worcester  brought  lier  many 
engagements,  ■which  she  naturally  ac- 
cepted. She  had  in  some  cases  Insuf- 
ficient time  to  prepare  herself.  In  other 
cases  she  agreed  to  sing  parts  that  are 
not  suited  to  her  voice.  It  is  a pity 
that  she  does  not  now  rest  her  voice 
for  a time  and  then  study  seriously  her 
art.  She  is  young,  ambitious,  musical. 
But  I believe  that  at  Worcester  she 
toldi  her  whole  story  a.s  she  had  learned 
it.  It  was  admiiably  told  and  it  had 
been  admirably  taught.  She  w.as  not 
prepared,  however,  either  in  repertory 
or  as  a singer  to  take  immediately  a 
Mgh  position  In  oratorio  or  cantata. 
The  trouble  with  many  American  sing- 
ers is  that  they  will  not  spend  enough 
time  in  study;  they  have  the  restless- 
ness of  the  r.ice;  they  put  too  much 
confidence  in  nerves;  they  believe  in 
the  gospel  of  hustle.  They  learn  enough 
to  be  launched  successfully,  and  thea 
they  have  not  the  skill  or  experience 
to  avoid  shipwreck.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  a croaking  raven;  on  ihe  other  liand 
I do  not  lik  » to  see  a singer  of  promise 
go  to  pieces.  "Wbat  Mr.  Henderson  and 
others  have  told  her  in  print,  authori- 
tatively and  kindly,  may  be  repeated: 
Miss  Anderson,  j-ou  should  study  ear- 
I'cstly,  intelligemtly,  now  and  for  some 
time. 


fubjecls  to  be  Christians. 

We  uige  all  signers  of  the  communi- 
cation to  read  the  books  on  Japan  by 
Mr.  Lalcadio  Hearn;  also,  to  examine 
file  police  records  and  Jails  of  Japan, 
the  government  of  towns  and  coun- 
try. 


.■\nd  again  there  is  talk  of  an  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Belters.  A nucleus 
of  ten  IS  suggested.  There  are  only  I 
three  Boston  names  proposed.  Only 
three!  As  if  there  were  not  40  Im- 
morta'r. — poets,  essayists,  historians, 
novelists— right  liere  in  Boston!  The 
Common,  the  street  cars,  the  cheap 
restaurants  are  full  of  rising  young 
Academicians.  Then  if  you  add  Cam- 
bridge, and  other  neighboring  towns, 
you  will  find  names  enough  for  two 
.\cadomlcs.  The  I’apyrus  Club  alone 
e.an  furnish  40  names.  Then  there  are 
ihe  Pewter  Mug,  the  Tin  Can,  and  other 
lltcrar.v  ;<ocleties  which  are  chock-full 
of  high-browed,  deep-thinking,  corus- 
cating candidates. 

^ We  notice  that  Mr.  Charles  S.  Tlacke- 
mann  at  the  Williams  College  dinner 
gave  "some  facetious  notes  on  Boston 
and  quoted  Joseph  Cook.”  This  must 
have  been  late  in  the  dinner,  otherwise 
no  one  would  have  been  facetious  over 
Boston  or  Mr.  Cook.  They  are  serious 
subjects. 

The  shooting  of  trapped  pigeons  has 
been  a fashionable  sport  for  over  a 
century.  The  “swells”  have  always 
‘ encouraged  cruelty  in  any  form.  In 
I Kngland  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 

there  was  a fine  of  20  shillings  for 
I every  bird  thus  killed  to  make  a “swag- 
I gor”  holiday;  and  a similar  fine  was 
! impo.sed  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
i Wc  read  this  week  that  some  pigeons 
were  rude  enough  to  give  distinguished 
Xew  Yorkers  "much  trouble"  Pigeons 
should  stay  In  Russia,  where  they  ore 
held  in  supcrsUtlous  reverence. 

TIERE  is  still  talk  concerning  the 
disappointing  performance  of  “St. 
Paul”  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
last  Sunday  night. 

I do  not  propose  to  be  retrogressively 
,.  disagreeable  at  length;  yet  it  is  not  no'w 
{ Impertinent  to  stand  up  and  say  a few 
th  mgs. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams,  the  solo  tenor, 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  performance.  He  was 
pt  ysically  unable  to  sing,  yet  there  he 
sat  like  an  incubus  on  the  platform, 
the  performance  and  the  audience.  lie 
hin  self  should  have  declined  to  appear. 
There  are  men  in  town  to  whom  the 
music  is  familiar,  who  could  at  short 
notice  have  sung  the  tenor  part  at  least 
ropictably.  The  great  feature  of  "St. 
Paul"  to  many  victims  of  the  oratorio 
habit  is  the  air  "Be  thou  faithful.” 
When  that  air  is  omitted  they  have  just 
cause  of  complaint.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  Mr.  Williams's  incapacity  no 
doubt  discouraged  the  chorus  at  the 
I very  beginning  and  bottled  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  audience.  Miss  Edmands 
was  more  sensible,  and  she  is  of  a too 
gei.erous  nature  to  begrudge  a sister 
contralto  deserved  success. 

■What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Sara 
Anderson?  -\t  the  last  Worcester  Fes- 
lival  she  sang  in  a manner  to  excite 
the  spontaneous  and  hearty  praise  of 
musicians,  critics  from  various  towns, 
and  audience.  There  was  not  a dLssent- 
Ing  voice.  Since  that  festival  she  has 
sung  three  or  four  times  in  Boston, 
and  they  that  heard  her  at  Worcester 
did  not  recognize  the  singer  who 
then  gave  them  sj  much  pleasure. 
‘Here  is  a curious  iiroblem.  I am  wil- 
ling, yes.  eager  to  admit  the  excuse  of 
colds,  Inlluenza,  grip,  for  1 expected 
1 much  fromttl''3  singer,  and  would  now 


“St.  Paul”  is  a work  that  mjight  well 
be  shelved,  or  if  it  must  be  given,  let 
it  be  given  In  church  as  a sort  of  re- 
ligious service.  And  for  that  matter 
nearly  all  of  tho  "classic''  oratorios 
Should  never  be  heard  outside  of  a 
church.  The  Interest  in  niric-tenths  of 
them  is  chiefly  religious.  There  are 
associations  connected  with  them,  and 
there  are  undeniably  men  and  women 
who  are  m.ovcd  by  the  associations  and 
by  religious  emotions.  In  a church 
these  emotions  are  the  more  acute  and 
pleasurable,  and  the  incongruities  in- 
herent in  this  form-  of  musical  composi- 
tion shrink  or  disappear. 

It  is  not  merely  a question  of  who 
shall  conduct?  The  oratorio  itself  is  a 
dying  form.  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah”  is 
plausibly  dramatic;  but  he  that  divests 
himself  of  prejudice,  fetishism,  and 
personal  associations,  realizes  that 
wlien  Mendelssohn  should  be  mo.st 
dramatic,  he  is  most  conventionally  and 
obstinately  Mendelssohnian,  and  what- 
ever this  composer  was,  he  was'  not 
truly  dramatic  in  any  field  of  com- 
position. What  are  thCsbeally  beautiful 
and  effective  portions  of  “St.  Paul?” 
The  chorals — and  the  place  for  them  is 
the  church. 

There  are  concerts  of  interest  th's 
week.  Jir.  Sauer  has  met  with  markel  | 
success  in  the  West,  if  newspaper  le-j! 
ports  arc  to  be  believed,  and  in  New  j' 
Y'ork  his  performance  of  Brahams's  ( 
sonata  in  F minor— which  he  will  play  [ 
here  Tuesday— was  praised  warmly  by 
some  who  had  previously  been  luke- 
warm in  appreciation  of  his  ability. 
This  is  the  sonata  that  is  held  by 
Brahmsites  to  be  peculiarly  "personal,” 
and  Mr.  Krehbiel  even  asks.  "Was 
there  a sweetheart  In  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  It?”  But  one  should  not  in- 
quire too  curioiusly  into  Brahams'.s  j 
amours.  He  was  a man  of  simple 
tastes.  This  sonata  was  a special  fa-  I 
vorlte  of  von  Billow.  | 

Miss  Heyman,  who  will  give  a piano  I 
recital  Thursday,  was  born  in  Sacra-  I 
mento,  the  daughter  of  a violinift.  She  I 
studied  with  him  and  t'nen  with  Barth  f 
in  Berlin.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  Dec.  11.  1806.  when  she 
assisted  Bronislaw  Huberraan,  violinist,  , 
in  Music  Hall.  She  has  lately  given 
concerts  in  Canada  with  Sembrich. 

Victor  Maurtl  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a preparatory  lecture  on  his  crt.  ^ 
His  first  appearance  in  this  city  was 
not  in  opera,  but  in  concert,  at  Music 
Hall.  Jan.  12,  1874,  when  he  was  with 
WUr.iawski.  Mrs.  Schiller.  Miss  Jennie 
T.  Bull.  Mendelssohn's  E fiat  quintet 
was  played  by  Messrs.  Wieniawskl.  Al- 
len. Mullaly,  Rietzel  and  Fries.  Maurel 
then  sang  an  aria  from  Donizetti's  “Ma- 
ria di  Riidenz,”  Gounod's  "Le  Soir,” 

the  serenade  from  "Don  Giovanni,”  an 
aria  from  Rossini's  "Maometto  II..'* 

and  with  Miss  Bull,  a duet  from  "La 
Favorita.”  He  did  not  return  to  this 
country  until  1S&5.  He  gave  lecture-re- 
citals as  long  ago  certainly  as  1890  in 
Mi!an,  in  1892  at  Milan  and  London, 
and  he  has  given  them  since 

then  in  various  European  and 

American  cities.  Maurel,  too.  has  b 'cn 
newspaper  correspondent.  He  has  also 
written  books.  Here  is  a list  of  them: 
"I’n  ProblOme  d'Art”  (Paris  1893);  "A 
propos  de  la  mise  en  scfne  du  drame 
lyrique  'Otello'  ” (Rome  1888);  a lecture 
published  in  Paris  In  1992;  and  "Dix 
-\ns  de  CarriSre,”  Paris  1897.  This  last 
volume  includes  the  study  on  ‘'Otello''  ' 
mentioned  -above;  a lecture  on  the  I 
teaching  of  singing  (delivered  at  Milan  | 
in  1890):  a study  of  “FalstaiT.”  which 
appeared  originally  In  the  Itevue  de 
Paris.  May  16.  1834;  his  letlors  from 

Ameeirri  to  the  'remes  T>aHo  In  ■ 


an  article  on  "the  physical  exercises  of 
a singer.”  contributed— to  the  New 
York  World  in  1896;  an  article  on  "Enio- 
tion  at  tho  theatre,”  Inspired  by  ihe 
news  of  an  actor  in  Herlin  going  mai 
when  playing  a mad  scene,  and  p'jb- 
lishod  in  Gil  Bias  Aug.  9,  1895;  an  in- 
; quiry  into  the  instruction  at  the  Paris 
• .Conservatory  (Echo  de  Paris,  1SJ5);  .m 
! elaborate  study  o’f  "Dcm  Giovanni,” 
j which  was  published  as  a pamphlet  in 
P Paris,  1896;  and  an  article  "L’ari  ly- 
|i  rlque,”  which  appeared  in  Le  Gaulois 

I in  1897.  This  book  is  well  worUi  the  at- 
tention of  singers,  musicians,  critics, 
and  all  that  take  any  serious  interest 
in  music. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Wallberg,  who  will  give 
f a “Scandinavian  recital,''  writes  me 
I that  she  has  lectured  "all  over  the  Unit- 
; ed  States,”  and  Is  the  libretllst  of  Han- 
, son's  ojiera  “Frldthjof  and  Ingcberg.” 

I which  was  produced  at  Worcester,  Dec. 

! 8;  that  Mrs.  de  Berg  Ldfgren.  sopra- 
; no,  has  sung  in  concert  and  opera  in 
: Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  and 
that  she  s+udled  the  aria  from  "The 
I Endhanted  Malden”  with  Hallstrom,  its 
composer;  that  Miss  Ldthner,  the  pian- 
ist. is  organist  of  the  Swedish  Church 
at  Brockton. 

CON'CEU'l'S  OF  THE  WEEK. 
MOND.W— Association  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Re- 
cital of  S<'anciinav:an  music,  songs  and 
stories  by  Mlrs  j\nna  C.  Wallberg  (la 
Norwegian  costume),  assisted  by  Mrs. 
De  Berg  Loefgrcn,  roprano.  and  Miss 
Elza  Loethner,  pianist.  Music  by  Grieg, 
llaltstrcm,  Loethner.  and  there  w.lt  he 
Swedish  fclk  songs. 

TUESD.A.Y— Music  Hall,  2.30  P.  M.  Emil 
Sauer,  pianist.  IJrahms's  sonat-a  in  F 
'minor,  op.  5:  Schubert's  impromptu,  op. 
142,  No.  3;  M rndeissohn's  scherzo  from 
■'Midsummer  Night's  Dream”;  Chopin's 
Ftudy  on  black  keys,  nocturne  op.  37, 
No.  2,  allegro  de  cor.tgrt  op.  48;  Saint- 
.^ens’s  r»uvane;  Rubinstein's  R5vc  an- 
g^lique;  Sauer's  Pr^l'ude  passion^,  “pro- 
pos  de  Bal,”  galop  dy  concert. 

Association  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Miss  Adele 
Alls  dor  Oh~.  pianist  (sixth  of  the  mu- 
sic students'  chamber  concerts);  sonata 
Appassinnata,  Beethoven;  suite  No.  3, 
Aus  der  Ohe  (hy  request):  song  without 
v/ords.  Mendelssohn;  etudes  op.  27.  Nos. 

I.  2.  3.  Chopin:  valse  caprice,  Tausip; 
Ran.'aroUe,  Rubinstein : Rhapsodic  No. 

12,  ],iszt 

THURSDAY- Steinert  Hall.  3 P.  M. ; Miss 
Katherine  Ruth  Heymann,  pianist;  .sona- 
ta. op.  5.  Rrahms;  Barcarolle,  Rubin- 
stein; Fapillons,  Schumann;  Tarantelle, 
Wehle:  etudes.  Nos.  6 and  9.  Chopin;  im- 
promptu. op.  36.  polonaise.  E flat.  Chopin; 
prelude,  op.  3,  Raohmanioff;  Spring  Sing, 
Grieg:  Magic  Fire  Scene,  Wagner-Bras- 
sin : Gondoliers,  Liszt ; and  Hungarian 
Fanlas.v,  Liszt. 

FRIDAY— Music  Hall.  2.30  P.  M.  Public  re- 
hearsal of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra: Haydn’s  Symphony.  “La  Ch.asse;” 

Bourrte  fanlasque,  Chabrier-MoU! ; 
Brahms's  symphony  No.  2. 

Saturday- Music  Haii.  2.:o  p.  m.  : victor 
Maurers  sung  recital. 

Music  Hall,  8 P.  M.  Concert  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Program  as  at  the 
public  rehearsal. 

The  Miss  Torres,  who  made  her 
de)iut  lately  at  the  Op6ra-Coralque,  j 
Paris,  was  formerly  in  the  ballet  of 
the  Op6ra.  At  the  last  competition  at 
the  Conservatory  she  obtained  a pre- 
mier accessit  de  chant,  a premier  prix 
d’op^ra-comique,  a premier  acoessit 
d’op^ra. 

Caro  Roma,  an  American  singer,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  I.ondon,  Feb.  14, 
when  she  sang  two-  of  her  own  songs. 

Tho  Era  says  that  the  sisters  of  thel 
late  John  L.  Hatton,  the  composer,! 
aged  respectively  sixty  and  sixty-two. 
are  in  falling  health,  and  one.  a widow, 
has  children  dependent  on  her  for  sup- 
port. A fund  has  been  started  for  the 
purchase  of  a joint  annuity  for  the  sls- 
I ters.  Donations  amount  at  the  present 
I time  to  about  £500.  About  £2000  is  re-  ; 
quired  for  the  annuity.  Donations  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Chappell.  50  New 
Bond  Street.  or  to  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
Mr.  Ilattow  wa.s  here  in  Boston  as 
accompanist  of  the  Bateman  troupe:  j 
Parepa,  Carl  Ro.sa,  Ed  Dannereiithcr, 
Jules  I-evy.  Mr.  Apthorp  tells  this  story 
in  his  "By  the  Way.”  "I  remember  one 
concert  at  which  Bateman,  in  his  most 
First  - Gentleman  - in  - Europe  manner, 
stepped  forward  on  the  platform,  med- 
ical certificate  in  hand,  deploring  in 
tragic  accents  worthy  of  his  daughter 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  an  import- 

(ant  member  of  the  company,  and  wind- 
ing up  with  the  announcement:  'Madame 
Parepa.  with  her  usual  nobility  of  na- 
ture. has  kindly  consented  to  stand  in 
' Hie  gap;  and  my  old  friend,  yo'jr  oM 
' friend,  everybody's  old  friend.  John 
Mutton,  will  sln.g  his  inimitable  "Little 
Man  Dressed  All  in  Gray.”  ’ And  he 
; did  sing  it.  too,  to  everybody's  delight, 
accompanying  himself,  an^  preluding  it 
with  the  first  few  measures  of  Bach's 
G minor  fugue!” 

But  Hatton  was  in  Boston  before  that 
and  sang  at  Handel  and  Haydn  con- 
certs in  1848,  and  in  ''Elijah''  Fehruarj', 
1S49. 

By  the  way.  w"nat  has  become  of 
Hatton’s  son.  George  Frederick,  who 
was  appointed  pianist  to  the  Duke  of 
; Saxe-Meiningen  in  1881?  A daughter, 
who  was  a singer,  married  a Canadian 
by  the  name  of  C.  G.  Moore. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  in  making 
reference  to  a conversation  with  Mr. 
George  Moore,  published  in  The  Musi- 
cian. on  the  subject  of  the  “Leit-motif” 
in  literature,  said  of  the  idea — “Is  there 
anything  new  in  this?  or  was  Dickens 


employin.g  the  leit-motif  all  his  lifi, 
without  knowing  It,  as  Mr.  Jourdain 
talked  prose,  when  he  told  us  again 
and  again  of  Mr.  CarkePs  teeth,  Mr. 
Blandois's  evil  smile,  or  Ifr.  Jarndyce’s 
wind  in  the  east?” 

The  baritone  son  of  the  Wagnerian 
tenor  Jaeger  has  made  his  first  operatic 
appearance  at  Carlsruhe  in  “Tannhau- 


I scr.” 

The  subscription  for  the  Brahms  mon- 
ument at  Vienna  now  amounts  to 
about  $12,000. 

Giordano's  ‘‘Andrea  ChOnieP'  will  be  I 
performed  at  Vienna.  Tne  censor  Is  not 
dlsqU'leted  by  the  .scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

“Last  week,”  said  Dr.  William  J.  ^ 
O'Sullivan,  the  expert  on  insanity,  "I 
sui'icred  an  evening  of  Wagner.  It  was 
not  the  first  time;  it  served,  however, 
to  eonfirin  an  opinion  which  has  stead- I 
ily  built  itself  within  me,  that  Wagner 
was  a lunatic.  Where  other  maniacs  | 
howl  and  yell  vocally,  Wagner  roared 
and  insanely  shouted  in  his  ‘operas;’ 
wl  ere  they  smash  glass  or  pottery  or 
other  breakables,  Wagner  shatters  har- 
monies. Plainly,  Wagner  was  a luna- 
tic of  sounds.” 

Felix  Gross,  violinist,  nephew  of  Gold- 
mark,  the  composer,  pupil  of  l/copold 
Lichtenberg,  made  his  dSbut  in  New 
I York  Feb.  21.  The  New  York  Times 
said  of  him:  ‘ Mr.  Gross  is  a young 

player  who  is  not  without  talent,  but 
who  is  as  yet  altogether  too  raw  .and 
unfinished  to  hope  for  a place  on  the 
concert  .stage  in  the  United  States.” 
“San-Lin,"  ("Das  Neujahrsfest”),  the 
Chinese  opera,  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Chester  Bailey  Fernald’s  "Cat  and 
the  Cherub,”  by  Victor  Hollaender,  li- 
breto  by  Heinrich  Blau,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
Breslau,  Feb.  1,  with  moderate  success. 
The  music  was  liked  better  than  the 
libretto,  which  is  called  by  the  Breslau 
critics  "incredibly  silly.” 

“The  Mikado”  was  performed  In  Vi- 
enna Jan.  20  by  38  children  to  an  audi- 
ence of  ch'ildren.  among  whom  were 
rising  yoi.ng  encore  fiends. 

At  a concert  of  Russian  music  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  Winogradsky  of 
Kieff  in  Berlin,  Jan.  30,  these  pieces 
were  played:  a symphony  in  G minor 
by  Kalinnikoff,  which  was  highly 
praised:  Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  “Sad- 

kow,”  Etargomijsky's  “Kosatschok,” 
Monssorgsky's  "Ein  Sonnenaubgang  in 
Moskau,”  Glinka's  overture  to  "Russian 
and  Ludmila,”  and  an  intermezzo  by 
Tschaikowsky. 

Busoni's  violin  concerto  in  D major 
has  been  published  by  Brietkapf  and 
Haertel. 

Lecocq's  “Girofle-Girefla”  will  be 
given  by  St.  Augaistine's  Lyceum  this 
year  as  their  annual  operatic  produc- 
tion. The  opera  will  be  given  in  St. 
Aiigustine’s  Hall,  E Street,  South  Bos- 
ton, on  Monday  evening,  April  10.  An- 
drew J.  Duran,  Thomas  V.  Cotter,  P. 

J.  McMahon,  Jlichael  Dillon,  William 
H.  Murphy,  Florence  Gilbert,  Mary  E. 
Luchini,  Paquita,  lEabeile  F.  Casey 
and  Annie  L.  Sheehan  will  bo  the  chief 
sirgers.  Thomas  P.  Donnelly  is  the 
musical  'director,  and  llie  production 
will  bo  staged  by  James  Gilbert. 

A curious  statistician  has  beeBltxiking 
up  the  records  of  the  young  women  who 
sing  in  the  Berlin  music  halls.  He  finds 
that  there  are  200  of  these  young  ladies. 
Their  ages  run  from  seven  to  40  years. 
Thirty-six  were  originally  dressmaker.^, 

22  were  cooks,  18  tradeswomen,  10 
governesses,  six  "professors,”  seven 
have  done  so  many  things  that  they 
can’t  be  classified,  12  were  comedia,ns,  20 
were  ballet  dancers  or  chorus  glrfs,  12 
coryphees  and  45  have  always  been 
music  hall  singers.  Thirty-five  of  them 
I are  married,  21  divorced,  nine  aban- 
doned by  their  husbands,  24  are  widows, 
and  the  rest,  the  majority,  have  had  no 

marital  experience. Musical  America. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital In  March. 


Mr.  Godowsky  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital In  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday  even- 
ing, March  8. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  March  24,  when 
he  will  play  Liszt's  B minor  sonata  and 
pieces  by  Chopin  and  Schumann. 

In  quarters  usually  well  informed  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  the  Iong-e»- 
I pected  Theatre  Lyrique  has  at  last  been 
■ founded,  a group  of  financiers  and 
music  lovers  having  subscribed  the  nec- 
essary capital.  M.  Edouard  Colo  ne 
and  M.  Paul  Milliet,  the  librettist  and 
dramatic  author,  are  to  be  joint  man- 
agers of  the  embryo  opera  house,  w.  ich 
will  probably  be  situated  on  the  boule- 
vards, at  the  Renai.ssance,  most  like!y. 
The  Era. 

Mr.  Blackburn  wrete  as  follows  con- 
cerning certain  songs  and  singers  at 
the  Curtius  Concert  Club,  Feb.  1.  in 
London:  ‘“I'he  Marie  Fulunger  Quartet 
was  the  feature  of  the  evening  concert 
of  the  Curtius  Club.  They  sang  two 
Haydn  vocal  quartets,  an  Evening 
Hymn,  ard  another,  with  .“wme  dis- 
tinction of  exprcssfcn,  if  not  with  the 
perfect  beauty  (Of  association  which 
one  looks  to  find  in  the  finished  in- 
terpretation of  fbe  finest  ISth  century 
work.  Haydn  wr.ote  at  his  leisure  for 
singers  wlio  could  raftch  perfection  by 


-■isure,  and  not  #or  those  who  fesiri' 
> attain  the  whule  ^spel  of  irt  in 
ve  minutes  and  a half.  Whatever 
lay  be  said  in  favor  of  modern  meth- 
Is  Oi.  sing-ing:,  those  were  certainly 
fie  dr.y.s  when  the  art  of  vocalization 
'as  cultivated  just  for  its  o-wn  .sake, 
eautiful  phrases  wore  written  by  com- 
iscrs  in  the  certain  expectation  that 
ley  would  be  sung  with  a special  and 
icuhar  kind,  of  beauty.  That  cult 
as  now  for  the  mo.st  part  disappeared. 


f'he  SSSr';®'*  hands  on  artite 

^e  Bach  family  until  John  Sed&stfan 
Bach  raised  himself  up  and  gfoclalnred 

himself  a master  in  the  world  of  art. 
Those  were  the  days  of  comparatively 
-par^  population;  in  tliese  days  of 
mimoers  the  experience  has  spread  to 
nations,  and'  that  which  once  was  a 
choice  among  twentle.i  is  now  a choice 
among  thousands.  Tschaikowsky,  to 
conclude,  among  the  Russians  stands 


as  now  tor  the  mo.st  part  disappeared,  ponciuiie,  among  the  Russians  stands 
he  desire  for  verbal  signineance,  for  >h  the  same  position— this  is  no  fantasy; 
;rfection  on  the  declamatorj'  side  of  h.  philosophical  conclusion— as 

nging,  has  thrown  the  elder  school  John  Sebastian  among  the  Bachs.  He 
'mewiiat  into  discredit.  A case  was  Ihe  greatest  of  them  ail.  His  raas- 
ade  out  a.gainst  the  defendant— stiil,  ilof.'’  not  only  over  form  at  its  most 
! in  the  days  of  Milton,  one  of  the  I novel  development,  not  only  over  every 
isiest  achievements  in  the  world — and  harmonic  combination  known  to  the 
o song.s  of  Haydn  and  his  peers  nicdern  master,  but  also  over  the  inspi- 
iliered  disgrace.  There  are  signs  now  imtion  of  his  art;  so  that  he  was  able 
....  .....  j express  hi.mself  fully  at  the  summit 

Of  his  consciousness,  and  to  give  com- 
plete utterance  to  the  perfection  of  his 
personality  The  Fourth  Symphony 
shows  this  distinguished  musician  on 
the  heights,  though  not  quite  on  the 
eminence  of  hi^  art.  That  eminence 
was  not  finally  attained  until  he  had 
written  liis  sixth  symphony — despite 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Jacques  in 
the  program  that  “many  judges  con- 
sider" the  fifth  symphony  to  be  even 
finer  than  the  “Pathetic" — when  he 
found  it  possible  to  weld  emotion  and 


at  a reaction  is  in  this  respect  setting 
: and  ^yilh  the  restoration  of  the 
L'sic  to  its  right  artistic  position  we 
d,  as  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
■ould  find,  few  singers  capable  of 
)in^  :* 


it  justice.  The  quartet  vocalists 
ias^  night  certainly  did  their  best; 
t they  lacked  the  old-world  distinc- 
)n  which  is  at  all  events  inseparable 
pm  the  music.  I^ater  In  the  cven- 
?.  atter  a sufficiently  long  interval 
€ saine  singers  gave  the  Idcbes-Lie- 
r-\\alzer  by  Brahms.  Here  the 

'jaernity  of  the  music  came  to  wipe  i a pussiuie  lo  weia  emotion  and 

t the  impression  left  by  the  singin.g  technique  together  as  though  he  were 
the  Haydn  quartets.  This  is  Brahms,  manufacturing  some  artistic  steel  at 
not  quite  in  a gay  mo-:id,  at  all  an  incredible  temperature,  and  under 
111  a mood  of  comparative  bright-  I ‘•bat  heat  uniting  all  the  various  ele- 
?s.  And  essentially  he  is  modern,  ments  Into  one  combination.  This 
le  melodies  are  fluent  enough—in  one  ' P'ourth  Symphony,  which  does  not 
aar.ee  broadly  humorous  enough— to  touch  quite  this  height,  is  yet  a noble 
almost  commonnlaee!  but  HQT7-<a  i composition,  full  of  splendid  sentiment 

and  the  loftiest  kind  of  ingenuity.  It 


almxost  commonplace;  but  they  have 
is  note  of  the  time,  that  they  are 
'itten  quite  as  much  for  the  sake 
the  literary  point  involved  as  for  the 
actual  musical  phrase^ 
>gy . Miss  Fullunger  and  her  com- 
nions— Miss  Beatrice  Wilson,  Mr. 
hitworlh  Mitton,  and  Mr.  Paul  Eng- 
'‘^—accoTdingly  went  for  the  music 
their  own  modem  way,  and  with 
ite  satisfactory  results.  Understand- 
r very  clearly  the  meaning  and  the 
irit  of  the  words,  they  toiok  the  music 
all  sincerity  as  the  significant  ex- 
esson  or  those  words,  and  therewith 
ve  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
^ecUon  as  one  could  expect,  the 
ing  work  of  Brahms.  We  are  not 
epared  to  rank  that  work  very  high, 
d we  will  not  say  that  every  separate 
^mber  of  the  quartet  pleased  us  in- 
iclually;-  but  the  cximbination  was 
re  so  far  completely  and  artistically 
ccessful," 

'he  Pad  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  9,  spoke 
follows  of  a new  quartet  for  piano 
d wind  instruments  played  at  a Cur- 
;s  concert  Feb.  S: 

leanwhile,  the  question  which  this 
narkable  concert  really  raised  to  us 
is  tnis — who  is  Mr.  E linondstoune 
mean,  whose  quintet  for  flute,  clar- 
’^7  born,  bassoon,  and  pianoforte  is 
rked  in  the  program  Opus  38?  We 
not  desire  to  belittle  Mr.  Duncan  by 
ifessing  our  ignorance  of  his  former 
isical  writing.  The  misfortune  is 
rs  entirely;  for  his  quintet  plaved 
t nignt  struck  us  as  being  the  work 
extraordinary  fineness,  of  remark- 
le  beauty,  and  of  most  musicianly 
tinction.  Prom  the  beginning  to  the 
1 the  feeling  of  life,  of  alertness,  of 
•mg.  and  of  movement  was  main- 
ned.  The  composition  under  consid- 
ition  has  little  enough  reference  to 
1 most  modern  schools  of  music 
her  it  harks  back  to  the  period  of 
ch,  and  even  to  the  time  of  Purcell. 

. Duncan  drops  intervening  methods 
I ambitions  as  a net  suddenly  broken 
?nt  drop  its  haul  of  fish.  Nor  does 
show  sympathy  with  the  feeble  folk- 
\g  of  any  time.  He  starts  at  a point 
ere  art  had  reached  a declared  per- 
tion,  a perfection  of  technique  at- 
ned  no  less  by  the  English  Purcell 
‘.n  by  the  German  Bach,  or  by  any 
er  artist  of  the  wide  world.  We  do 
rnean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Duncan 
the  technical  accomplishment  of  a 
ch,  or  that  he  renounces  the  remote 


was,  a.s  we  have  said,  interpreted  as 
well  as  man  could  desire,  and  indeed 
Mr.  Henry  Wood  sc-emed  here  quite  in 
his  element.  Herr  Rudolf  .Zwintscher 
played  the  pianoforte  p.'frt  in  Rubin- 
stein's Concerto  in  D minor,  a work  of 
little  value  in  the  highest  sense  of  art 
but  of  much  general  acceptance  Indeed, 
if  you  would  like  to  test  a man’s  mo- 
dernity,  ask  hint  what  artist  represents 
Russian  music  at  its  finest.  You  may 
judge  his  position  by  the  verdict— Ru- 
binstein or  Tschaikowsky.  Mme  Me- 
dcra  Henson  was  the  soloist  of  the 
axternoon. 

Philip  Hale. 

Z-  '-p  y 

Miss  Eustacia  had  been  talking  about  the 
cruelty  of  war.  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob  smiled 
Ills  .strange_  smile,  and  said.  “Did  I ever  tell 
you  about  my  young  friend  Madge,  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Monella?”  And  then  he  told 
this  tale,  while  Old  Chimes  smoked  at  ease: 

THE  MILL  GIRL. 

“Madge!’’  . 

The  voice  came  up  through  the 
square  opening  in  the  floor.  A huge 
■Shaft  of  polished  oak  went  through  the 
roof  and,  turning,  gave  forth  hoarse 
cries.  The  great  wing  of  gray  can- 
vas nailed  to  a frame  of  wood  flew  be- 
fore the  skylight  amid  the  sun  dust, 
Be.ow,  two  beasts  of  stone  seemed  to 
fight  continually,  while  the  mill  showed 
■weariness  and  trembled  from  top  to 
bottom.  Every  five  seconds  a long, 
straight  shadow  cut  the  little  room. 
The  ladder,  mounting  to  the  ridge,  was 
covered  -with  flour. 

“Madge!  Are  you  corning?” 

Madge  leaned  her  hand  against  the 
shaft.  A constant  rubbing  tickled  her 
hand,  'while  .she  looked  out.  stooping, 
a little  over  the  flat  fields.  The  hillock 
of  the  mill  was  rounued  like  a shorn 
head.  The  turning  wings  nearly 
brushed  the  short  grass  on  which  their 
black  shadows  chased  each  other  vain- 
ly. So  mafly  asses  had  apparently 
jscratched  their  backs  on  the  bulge  of 
the  poorly  cemented  wall  that  gray 


Then  s’ne  down  Lie  ladder,  face 

In  front.  When  ^he  wa-  down: 

“You  are  vOTy  old;  and  are  you 
really  thirsty?" 

“Yes,  indeed,  my  pretty  little  ml.ss," 

(said  the  old  man, 

“Beggars  are  hungry,”  replied  Madge. 
*T  like  plaster.  See!” 

She  snatched  a white  crust  from 
the  wall  and  chewed  it.  Then  she  .said; 

‘There’s  nobody  at  home.  I haven’t 
an.v  glass.  There  is  a pump.” 

She  showed  him  the  bent  handle.  The 
old  man  began  to  pump.  While  he 
drank,  mouth  at  the  pipe,  Madge  took 
Btcalthiiy  the  bread  from  his  wailet  and 
hid  it  in  a piie  of  flour. 

When  he  turned  around,  Madge’s 
eyes  danced. 

'Down  there,’’  she  said,  “there’s  a big 
pond.  Poor  people  can  drink  there.” 
“We  are  not  beasts,”  said  the  old 
man. 

‘No,”  answered  Madge,  “but  you  are 
unhappy.  If  you  arc  hungry.  I’ll  steal 
a little  flour  and  give  it  to  you.  With 
the  pond  water  you  can  make  dough 
this  evening.” 

“Raw  dou.gh!”  said  the  beggar.  “Some 
one  gave  me  bread,  thank  you.’’ 

“And  what  would  you  do  if  you  had 
no  bread?  If  I were  as  cld  as  you  1 
should  drown  myself.  The  drowned 
ought  to  be  happy.  They  ought  to  bo 
handsome.  I am  very  sorry  for  you, 
poor  man.” 

“God  be  with  yon,  my  good  young 
lady,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  am  de.ad 
tired.” 

“AnI  .vou  tvill  be  hungry  tonight,” 
cried  Madge,  while  he  went  do-.vn  the 
path.  “You’ll  be  hungry,  -w-oii't  you? 
Y'ou  must  eat  your  bread  Y’ou  must 
dip  it  ill  the  pond,  if  your  teeth  are 
bad.  The  pond  is  deep.” 

Madge  listened  until  she  could  no 
longer  liear  his  steps.  She  quietly  drew 
the  bread  out  of  the  flour  and  looked 
at  it.  It  was  a black  village  loaf. 

“Pooh!”  she  said.  “If  I were  poor 
I d steal  white  bread  in  the  best  bak- 
eries." 


CO,  or  tnat  ne  renounces  the  remote  ^ puuiiy  eemencea  wan  mat  gray 
mework  of  folk-song;  but  he  starts  spots  of  stone  .show'ed  through.  At 
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the  ^reot  ‘^e  hillock  a path,  hollowed 

certain  that  he  has  writtert  here  a drying  ruts,  wmnt  toward  the 

nderfully  clever  quintet.  targe  pond  in  which  red  leaves  bathed 

themselves. 

“Madge,  we  are  going!” 

“Well,  go  ahead!"  said  JIadge,  in  a 
(low  voice. 

_ The  little  door  creaked.  She  .sa-w  the 

s played  at  Hempstead  in  18  8.  He  r " “ tremble.  He  was 

V lives  in  his  native  town.  When  in  cautioiisiy  the  gras.s  with  a hoof. 


nderfully  clever  quintet, 
itilliam  Edmondstoune  Duncan,  corn- 
ier, pianist,  organist  was  born  at 
e.  Cheshire,  in  1866.  He  studiel  un- 
Parry,  Stanford,  Pauer,  Martin  and 
A.  Macfarren.  A concert  overture 


idon  he  wrote  music  reviews.  His 
ef  works  are:  “Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
d,”  chorus  and  orchestra,  1890;  mass 
F minor,  1892;  “Perseus,"  opera,  1892; 
3e  to  Music”  (Swinburne),  soprano, 
irus  and  orchestra,  1893;  “Sonnet  to 
I Nightingale”  (Milton),  soprano  and 
hestra,  1S95;  piano  trio,  three  sonatas, 
nestral  pieces,  many  songs,  organ 
ces,  church  music. 

Iff-  Vernon  Blackburn  says  of 
iliauko-v-sky : The  fifth  symphony 

icert  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman’s  third 
.^n  of  symphony  concerts  was  given 
Saturday  afternoon  (Jan.  28)  at  the 
een’s  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
t nry  Wood.  After  the  Christmas  in- 
I rval  one  seemed  to  listen  to  orchestral 
:['istc  with  renewed  freshness  and  with 
' -te  a sense  of  novelty.  The  symphony 
! s Tschaikowsky’s  -fourth  (in  P mi- 
')  that  fine  composition  v/hich  the 
■nposer  himself  selected  for  a Phil- 
concert  some  six  vears  ago 
. Aood  is  quite  at  his  best  in  the  con- 
Icting  of  this  musician’s  work,  and 


A big  bag  -wa.s  sunk  on  his  saddle.  The 
old  miller  and  his  boy  pricked  the 
beast  ,s  behind.  They  all  went  down 
.he  road  in  the  hollow.  Madge  was 
alone,  with  her  head  through  the  sky- 
light 

» ’'  . 

As  her  parents  fo'und  her  one  night 
stretched  out  in  bed  fiat  on  her  bell.v, 
with  her  mouth  full  of  sand  and  coal, 
they  con.sulted  physicians,  who  advised 
them  to  send  Madge  into  the  countrj'  to 
weary  her  legs,  back  and  arms.  But 
since  she  had  been  at  the  mill  she  went 
at  daybreak  under  the  little  roof  'o 
watch  from  there  the  turning  shadow  of 
the  sails. 

All  at  once  she  shuddered  from  crown 
to  heel.  Somebody  had  raised  the  latch 
of  the  door. 

"Who  Is  there?”  asked  Madge  through 
the  opening. 

She  heard  a weak  voice: 

“Can  I have  a drink?  I am  very 


When  the  miller  came  back  Madge 
was  lying  on  her  back,  head  in  the 
g'ri.st.  She  pres ' 'd  the  loaf  to  her  waist 
with  her  two  hands,  and  with  starring 
cj'cs,  swelled  chcek.s,  the  tip  of  a vio- 
let tongue  between  clenched  teet.’i,  she 
tried  to  look  as  she  thought  a drowned 
body  looks. 

After  they  had  eaten  soup,  JlaJge 
said: 

“Didn't  there  Ih'e,  a long  time  ago. 
in  this  mill  an  onoimous  giant  who 
made  bread  out  of  the  bones  of  dead 
men?” 

The  miller  answered: 

“Those  are  sto’des.  But  under  tlie 
1 ill  there  are  rooms  of  stone  that  a 
societj  wanted  to  buy  of  ire,  to  rum- 
mage. But  I’d  sooner  tear  down  my 
mi.ll.  Let  them  open  the  old  tombs 
in  their  cwn  towns;  they  are  rotten 
enough.” 

“Tho.se  bones  of  dead  people  ought 
to  crack— hey?’’  said  Madge.  “Louder 
than  your  wheat!  And  the  giant  made 
mighty  good  bread  with  them;  ana  he 
ate  it— oh,  yes,  he  ate  it.” 

The  boy  John  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. The  noise  of  the  :nill  ceased. 
'Phe  w'ind  no  longer  tilled  the  sails.  The 
two  rouni  beasts  of  stone  had  slopped 
quarreling.  One  bore  down  on  the  other 
heavily. 

“John  cnce  told  me,”  Madge  kept 
talking — “that  you  could  find  drowned 

people  with  bread  if  you  put  quick- 
silver in  it.  Yon  make  a little  hole 
in  the  crust  and  pour  quicksilver  in 
it.  Then  you  throw  the  bread  into  the 
water  and  it  floats  just  over  the  dead 
body.” 

“_Hcw  should  I know,”  at  swered  the 
miller.  “This  is  nice  'ousiness  fer  a 
young  lady.  What  do  you  mean,  John, 
by  such  stories!’’ 

“It  was  Mi.=s  Madge  who  asked  me.” 
“I'll  put  shot  in  the  bread,”  said 
Madge.  “There  i.s  no  qulc'Ksilver  liere. 
Perhaps  tl;ere  will  be  drowned  bodies 
in  the  pond.” 

* * * 

Before  the  door  .‘he  awaited  tlie  dusk. 
Her  bread  was  under  her  apron;  she 
held  shot  in  her  fist.  The  beg,gar  must 
have  died  of  hunger.'  He  had  surely 
drowned  himself  in  the  pond.  She 
tvould  make  the  b<  dy  come  to  the  sur- 
face, aiil,  like  the  giant,  she  coii'.d 
grind  the  flour  and  knead  the  dough 
with  the  l;one  of  a dead  man. 


-ling  oi  tms  musictan’9  work,  and  1 “ 

i would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a better  thirsty.’ 
lerpretation  of  this  symphony  than  , Madge  looked  through  the  stens  It 
; U of  Saturday  afternoon.  Modern  was  an  old  be-=-ar  He  sT,  . i 
1 ..ssla  has  ma/iA  man-tr  'I  - . iie  had  bread  in 


--  J c*A  ITXtJUei  Xl 

s^a  has  made  many  musical  appeals 
I the  public,  as  many  nations  have 
I ne  before  and  as  many  nations  will 
the  course  of  nature,  do  a-^ain.  The 
•t  of  the  worth  of  such  claims  is 
^ production  of  some  magnificent 
I nius  around'  whom  his  pioneers  and 
I • successors  revolve  as  planets  round 
\ '■  sun.  Such  a precedent  has  even 
i i^n  coi^ned  to*  the  experiences  of  a 
» nily.  Many  musicians  of  fine  merit 


his  wallet. 

^ "He  has  bread,  ’ she  said  to  herself, 
it  s a pitj’  ho  isn’t  hungry." 

She  loved  beggars  and  toad.s  and 
Plugs  and  graveyards  with  a strange 
horror. 

She  shouted: 

"Wait  a minute." 


I Our  contributors  are  faithful.  Someone 
' sai(.l  the  other  day.  “W'hat  lias  become  of 
the  Quietist?"  Saturday  brought  a note  from 
jXcrtli  Carolina,  where  this  disciple  of  Mo- 
; linos  is  conversing  with  the  pine  trees.  Nor 
! do  we  despair  of  hearing  from  the  mysteri- 
jous  “Q." 

I THE  CHANGED  MAN. 

I He  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 

I “What  a man!”  was  said  when  Mr. 

I Paul  entered  any  room.  Women  ad- 
mired, men  envied  lilm. 

He  was  strong,  lusty,  ' irile,  big- 
i bearded,  and  his  voice  was  like  unto 


1lic  .lonml  of  InimfWTs  blown?)*;  wnr. 
He  knew  his  strength  and  he  r- Joiced 
in  It.  He  livi  d out  the  fulness  of  each 

<ld,V. 

.And  then  an  accidtnt  befell  l‘1m — 
.lomelhing  gave  way.  in  his  'I'nacliinery. 
.Mr.  Paul  was  unconscious  of  the 
('hango,  he  Itncw  only  tliat  ho  was 
weary  after  a week  of  disslpati'in.  He 
was  scnipulonsl.v  dressed,  but  when 
he  sat  near  the  liostess  at  the  formal 
dinner,  the  butler  looked  a.  Mm  queer- 
!y.  a neighbor  stared  with  wide  eyes, 
here  a smile,  there  even  a titter.  And 
.Mr.  Paul  suddenly  heard  his  own  voice, 
whicli  was  like  unto  the  sciind  of  a 
q'nernlons  pipe  pliiycct  by  a driveler. 
And  his  words  were  without  real  mean- 
ing, even  when  he  excused  himself  and 
fled  the  room. 

“What  a man!"  is  said  now  laughing- 
ly of  Mr.  Paul. 

He  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 

THE  QUIETIST. 


B'ut  ■we  find  that  the  case  of  Mr. 
James  Wetlierell  is  shrouded  in  den.^er 
mysterj-.  All  we  know  of  the  unfortu- 
nate man  is  derived  from  these  verses 
written  by  a friend: 

JAMES  tVETHERELL. 

We  neve*  'naif  believed  the  stuff 
They  talked  about  James  tVetherell. 

*We  always  liked  him  well  enough 
,'\nd  always  tried  to  use  him  well. 

But  ciiTtain  things  have  come  to  liglit. 
And  James  lias  faded  from  our  \*iew. 

There  isn't  very  much  to  write — 

There  isn't  very  much  to  do. 


I.ady  Curzon  has  hit  the  Orientals  : 
hard.  She  is  like  “a  diamond  set  in 
.gold,  or  a full  moon  in  a clear  au- 
t-jmnal  sky  • • her  neck  1 s like 
the  neck  of  a swan,  her  voice  resem- 
'nles  the  voice  of  a cuckoo,  her  teeth 


are  like  a set  of  pearls 


etc.,  etc. 


I 


Still  we  prefer  Solomon’s  tribute  to  j 
the  unknown;  “Behold  thou  art  fair,  | 
my  love:  behold  thou  art  fair;  thou 
hast  doves’  eyes  within  thy  locks;  thy 
lips  are  like  a thread  of  scarlet." 

In  each  case  the  eulogist  ■wished  to 
procl.aim  from  the  housetop  that  the 
tvoman  was  a beautiful  and  highly  de- 
sirable person. 

To  B.  W. : Soubrette  is  another  form 
of  soubriquet:  if  it  becomes  attached, 
yon  cannot  shake  it  off.  (A.  D.  1763.) 

Good  news  for  the  Wagnerltes.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company  for  the  December  quarter 
were  $726,1  11.  Mr.  Finck  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  will  please  copy. 


Admiral  De'wey  likes  to  eat  red  apples. 
We  ’nope  he  despises  the  effemin.goy  of 
a knife.  All  heroes  like  apples.  The 
ionly  exception  wa.s  William  Tell. 

Thecomplaints  about  “rough  handling” 
of  baggage  and  imported  goods  by 
.German  custom  house  officials  come 
jcnrionsly  from  Americans  who  have 
been  tortured  at  New  York.  We  have 
seen  officials  in  that  city  turn  a trunk 
hottonr  side  up,  dump  the  contents 
on  the  dock,  and  then  expect  the  pas- 
senger to  repack  them.  This  was  in 
jl8S7.  Perhaps  they  are  less  savage 
now. 


A Washington  (D,  C.)  negro  defines 
love  as  “dizziness,  unizziness,  and  in- 
attention to  business.” 


And  it  is  a Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott  who  in 
a crusade  against  “coon  songs"  ex- 
claims, not  without  hj'steria,  “their 
ba'T'dy  mouthings  are  stimulated  with 
each  successive  sewer  exudation.”  i 

“Twenty  officer.^  were  detailed  to  ! 
watch  the  saloons,  and  they  did  their  ; 
duty."  But  how  did  they  define  the^' 
word  “duty?”  j 

The  Chinese  cdn.sider  it  an  offence  if  j 
a .guest  expresses  a desire  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  'nostess.  They  are  not  | 
unlike  the  fine  old  crusted  Bostonian.  ( 


It  is  a plea.sant  sight  to  .see  young 
girl.i  and  maidens  a-horseback.  There 
should,  however,  he  greater  diversity 
in  costumes.  We  recommend  heartily 
the  imitation  of  Marianna  A’ictoria,  wife 
of  Joseph  the  First  of  Portugal.  “.She 
sat  astride,  as  vas  the  universal  cus- 
tom in  Pt.rtugal,  and  were  English 
leather  breeches:  frequently  black,  over 
ivhich  she  threw  a petticoat,  which  did 
not  always  conceal  her  legs.  A jacket 
of  cloth,  or  stuff,  and  a cocked  har, 
sometimes  laced,  at  other  times  with- 
oiU  ornament,  completed  the  mascu- 
line singularity  of  her  app-carance.” 

■Ml,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  his- 
tory to  form  the  character  and  tviden 
, 1 he  horizon!  9 hns  w'e  are  never  weary 
of  recalling  the  concluding  years  of 
the  Tsarina  Elizabeth’s  life.  “She  died 
a victim  to  her  own  excesses,  and  al- 
ii'nust  with  a saucer  of  cherry-brandy 
at  ner  Ups;  it  having  been  found  im- 
possible, by  any  injunctions  of  her 
phy.sicians,  to  prevent  the  female  at- 
tendants about  her  person  and  bed 
from  indulging  her  in  this  pernicious 
gratification.” 


There  is  talk  of  a third  Salon  in 
Paris.  Some  ImprtssioniY.n,  especially 
Renoir  and  Monet,  revolt  against  Caro- 


/ 


i 


i 

I 
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lus  Duran  as  Drosldcnlial  successor  tot 
J'ovis  ,'le  Chavanr.es  In  ihe  Salon  of 
1)10  Crianir)  de  Mars.  "The  n ore  inde- 
I.cndcnt  spirits  of  the  society  are  horri-  , 
tied  at  this  choice.  The  Salon  of  ihe 
Chanip  de  Mars  is  nothin?:,  they  de- 
clare. if  not  a protest  asalrtst  the 
odicial,  Academi’  art  of  tlie  Satf'S  of 
the  Champ  Klys6es.  Carolus  Duran, 
they  allege,  has  all  the  mcrils  or  short- 
omings  that  qualify  an  artist  for  mem- 
ershlp  of  this  latter  bc’dy,  and  to 
i.liavfc  made  him  President  of  the  oppo- 
sition society  is  an  outrage  on  the  ar- 
;listlc  susceptibilities  of  its  inembers. 
J'or  Carolus  Duran  has  long  since  gone 
over  to  the  Philistines,  or,  as  it  would 
be  pul  ill  Parisian  studio  slang,  11  est 
devenu  bier,  pompier."  But  Degas  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the /new  com- 
bination. "When  he  was  spoUen  to 
about  the  suggested  society,  the  Urst 
names  of  probable  adherents  that  were’ 
mentioned  to  him  were  those  cf  Rodin 
and  Carrlere.  Rodin  and  Carrldre!  he 
(xclalmed;  why,  you  are  a pack  of 
Dreyfusards!" 

t'“  1 ^ 

TWO  PIANISTS, 


Emil  Sauer’s  Second  Recital  in 


I his  ptaT'jsc  is  a most  welcome' visitor.  ] 
Sno  comos  without  flourish  of  trum-f 
pets,  without  the  tromboning  of  pas-! 

agents.  She  takes  no 
liberties  with  composers  or  utidiences 
Her  art  is  without  the  alloy  of  solf- 
consclousness  or  puffery.  She  respects 
her  art  and  places  Ii  above  vainglory. 

Philip  Hale, 

Again,  again,  and  once  again— oh,  can  the 
talc  be  true? 

Is  Winter  on  his  dying  bed,  will  Spring  be 
born  anew*' 

Has  Time  bc**n  flying  all  the  time  cn  what 
seemed  poised  wing. 

And  will  once  more  the  world  adore  the  mir- 
acle of  Spring  .’ 

Win  my  poor  garden's  gown  again  be  beauti- 
fully sot 

With  gems  «»f  ruby,  amber,  rose  and  pearl, 
and  violet 

Will  the  green  caipei  spread  again  upon  the 
wotidland  floor. 

And  will  tlie  may  be  silver,  and  my  love  come 
home  once  more? 


.\h.  there  Is  nothing  Ike  water! 
After  a 1 ight  of  toll  ar.d  rosruroh. 
moistened  only  by  spring  water  ?t  five 
cents  the  gallon,  we  arise  with  on  un-  , 
clouded— we  hoar  some  rude  person 
adding  “empty”— brain,  a springy  gait  I 
and  an  insatiate  desire  for  knowledge. 


Music  Hall— Miss  Adele  Aus  der 


<f.  water  for  me.  oh,  water  for  me. 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee. 


Ohe’s  Recital  in  Association  Hall. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Sauer's  recital  in 
Music  Hail  yesterday  was  as  follows: 


Sonata,  oj).  5.  P minor Brahma 

Iir.|,roniptu.  up.  14:i.  No.  3...-* Schubert 

Scherzo  from  "Midsummer  Night's 

' Dream"  Mendelssohn 

Study  on  Black  Keys Chopin 

Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  2 Chopin 

Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  46 Chopin 

P.Tvanne  Saint-Saens 

R»ve  nngeilque RuhinstMn 

I’reiudc  iiasslonne.  from  the  "Sulte_ 

Moderno"  Sauer 

■*i*roi)0.s  de  TJal" Sauer 

Galop  de  Concert Sauer 


Jlr.  .Sauer  was  heard  to  his  best  ad- 
vanta.ge  in  the  sonata  by  Brahms,  the 
scherzo  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  etude 
liy  Chopin.  Inasmuch  as  his  forte— to 
borrow  from  Artemus  Ward— is  s:elon 
music,  tho  strange  thoug'.U  arises,  may 
not  Brahms's  piano  pieces  l»e  the  high- 
est form  of  salcn  music?  They  surely 
are  often  heartless  and  dull  enough. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Sauer  in 
this  sonata  showed  intellectual  grasp 
and  strength  that  were  not  before  this 
assccl.ated  with  his  performance.  Nim- 
ble and  clean  was  his  playing  of  the 


M'ater  eooletli  the  brow  and  coolelh  the  brain 
And  it  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again. 

We  quote  these  beautiful  lines  from 
memory  and  will  not  swear  to  accu-  j 
racy.  j 

After  such  a natural  and  philosophic  j 
right,  refreshed  by  sleep — let  the  crcdl-  j 
tors  walk!— we  turn  to  history,  tho  t 
study  thac  we  praised  yesterday,  but  1 
with  feeble,  stammering  icnguc.  Ar.d  i 
we  learned  many  thing.s.  i 

For  Inst.'.nce: 

On  the  drst  gale  of  tho  city  -Agra  in 
Hindustan  is  this  inscription,  written 
in  bold  characters: 

During  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Kmperor  Julef,  two  tht.usand  di- 
vorces were  granted  by  Lhe  Magistrate 
with  the  c^onsent  in  each  case  of  the 
man  and  the  wom.'m.  When  the  Km- 
f.eror  knew  of  this,  he  was  exceeding: 
wroth,  and  he  abolished  divorce 
throughout  the  empire. 

During  the  year  that  followed  the 
number  of  marriages  in  Agra  was  less 
by  three  thousand,  and  there  were  near- 
ly seven  thousand  more  cases  of  adul- 


scherzo  and  the  etude  that  follo'wed. 

There  wa.s  much  to  deplore  and  cen- 
sure in  his  playing  cf  other  pieces.  The 
nocturne  by  Chopin  was  mined  by  af- 
fectation. The  first  portion  was  me- 
chanically, unpoetically  precise  and  it  j' 
v.  as  taken  inexorably  at  too  fast  a pace. 
The  exc(uislte  melody  was  drawled, 
not  sung:  ar.d  there  was  neither  beauty 
nor  suggestion  in  the  phrasing  and 
tone-coloring.  The  performance  of  this 
was  insincere  throughout.  The  Im- 
promptu of  Schubert  was  played  to  the 
ladies— there  was  a deliberate  appeal 
to  sentimentalism.  And  how  did  Mr. 
Sauer  dare  to  play  such  trash  as  the 
piece  by  Rubinstein? 

As  a whole  this  concert  was  a sad 
disappointment;  for.  although  the  pian- 
ist showed  unexpected  power  in  the 
sonata,  he  revealed  in  clearer  light 
than  before  his  remarkable  limitations. 
He  is  a salcn  player,  and  there  Is  no 
species  of  pianist  that  becomes  so 
quickly  a bore  as  your  glib  man  of  ir- 
reproachable technic,  who  knows  not 
emotion  and  has  little  to  say.  It  Is 
only  Just  to  add  that  a fair-sized  au- 
dience was  generous  in  applause  and 
at  times  enthusiastl.’.  This  shows  that 
many  find  pleasure  in  salon  music 
when  runs  are  smooth  and  speed  is 
great. 

• * • 

Miss  Adele  Aus  dor  Ohe  gave  a piano 
recital  last  night  in  A-Ssociation  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 


Sonata  In  F tninor.  op.  37 Beethoven  i 

Suite  No.  2.  In  E malor,  op.  S..Aus  dor  Ohe 

Song  Without  Words Mendelssohn  | 

Eludes,  op.  23,  Nos.  1.  2 and  3 t’hop.n  I 

Valse  t'aprlce Tauslg  | 

narrar-.Ile  in  F minor Rubinstein 

Rhapsodle  Hongrolse,  No.  12... Liszt 


I 


Miss  Aus  der  Ohe  was  unmistak- 
ably In  the  vein.  The  sonata  was  played 
with  a reverence  that  was  not  fetishism, 
with  chaste  beauty  of  tone,  with  pas- 
sion that  was  never  extravagant;  and 
in  this  sonata,  especially  in  the  first 
movement,  the  passion  of  the  composer 
is  suggested  ratner  than  worn  upon  the 
sleeve.  Her  suite,  played  by  request, 
gained  on  .second  hearing.  It  is  indeed 
an  Admirable  piece  of  work,  firmly 
written,  without  any  trace  of  experi- 
menting or  feminine  desire  to  be  more 
virile  than  is  man's  habit.  The  thought 
of  the  ancient  forms  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  modern  technic.  The  Song 
without  words  by  Mendelssohn  was 
taken  at  too  slow  a pace;  for  the 
melody  suffered  and  the  genteel  senti- 
ment of  .Mendelssohn  will  not  admit  of 
such  thoughtful  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand  the  etudes  of  Chopin  were 
played  delightfully,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Tauslg's  valse  was  superb.  I 
seldom  hear  more  satisfactory  and 
stirring  piano  playing.'  As  a technical 
exhibition  the  performance  of  this 
vals.’  was  striking;  but  Miss  Aus  der 
Ohe's  conception  and  reading  of  the 
I piece  were  so  musical  in  breadth, 
-swing  an  I detail,  that  the  surt>rlse  at 
technic  w-i-s  only  a secondary  thought. 
Marvelous  feats,  dazzling  gUssandos 
were  merely  inherent  parts  of  the  per- 
formance. You  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  they  had  not  been  as  brll- 
li^t. 


levy.  Three  hundred  wemer.  were 
burned  alive  for  poisoning  their  hus- 
bands, and  seventy-five  husbands  were 
burned  for  murdering  their  wives.'  The 
furniture  broken  and  destroyed  in 
households  of  the  town  was  considered 
to  be  worth  three  million  rupees. 

The  Emi  eror  .Iiilef  .hastened  to  re- 
establish divorce. 


We  advise  you,  Mr.  Doogue,  to  pio- 
cure  for  the  Public  Garden,  a Itiiikajou 
(Cercoieptfs  caudi volvulus).  This  inter- 
esting beast  is  essentially  arboreal,  and 
It  woulil  be  happy  in  Boston,  where 
there  are  so  many  family  trees. 


If  you  wish  to  read  a g.ood  old-fash- 
ioned novel,  one  tliat  will  give  you 
goose  flesh  and  cause  you  to  look  over 
your  shoulder,  try  “Castle  Oriol."  by 
Air.  Chat  its  Hannan.  Here  are  ex- 
amples of  the  st.vie: 

"His  finger-nails  v ere  long  ar.d  bent, 
like  the  nails  upon  hi.s  toes;  his  body 
was  uellnlgh  fie.shless.  for  the  skin  j 
had  slirnnk  in  upon  the  bones,  so  ll'.at  j 
he  was  like  a skeleton  which  moved.  1 
This  had  resulted  from  alienee  of 
proper  not  ri.shmeni  month  aticr  month, 
year  after  year. 

"He  could  catch  a bat  or  mouse  in 
the  dark,  by  sprit. ging  upon  it  with 
greater  agility  th  in  any  cat.  Was  there  | 
a worm  escaping  from  the  ground  in  ; 
those  d.ark  vaults  he  would  prey  upon  i 
it.  What  slimy  verdure  grew  upon  the  ; 
walls  w?nt  to  feed  him.  He  had  al-  ' 
most  cMsed  to  oc  human;  he  had  be- 
come a THING— a horrible,  intensely 
hldt-ous.  and  la.-uhsome  THING."  ; 


Madam,  do  you  wish  to  know  how 
Patti  was  dressed  when  she  was  spied 
at  luncheon  by  a correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  at  Rome.  I'eb.  1.3? 
Her  gown  was  "a  pale  cream  cloth, 
with  rsvers  of  cream  lace,  the  bodice 
held  together  in  front  with  pale  gold 
links,  and  tfimmed  with  gold  embroid- 
ery." She  wore  a "picture  hat  of  black 
velvet  and  two  long  feathers."  Mr. 
Patti  was  In  tweeds. 

The  Abb^  Perosl  is  an  Italian  com-  | 
poser,  whose  oratorios  are  the’  talk  of  i 

Europe.  The  music  journals  are  full 
of  accounts  of  performances  of  them 
and  discussions  concerning  their  worth. 
(It  is  true  that  the  Cecilia  and  the 
Hande!  and  Haydn  have  not  heard  of 
them.)  The  Abbe  Perosi  row  knows 
the  bitterness  of  Hob.son.  A Roman 
newspaper  stated  that  "groups  of 
beautiful  and  elegant  dames  awaited 
the  Abb^  at  the  door  of  the  church 
after  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
oratorios,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 


inom.ent(  klsse  i hlrn."  It  adlB^.  "The 
I feminine  sex  is  very  open  to  the  fas- 
! cit  ation-  of  genius."  The  newspapers 
i of  Rome  published  Feb.  9 this  supple- 
I mentary  statement:  "The  m.aestro 

; Don  Lorenzo  Perosl.  feeling  Justly 
offended  in  his  dignity  as  priest  by  the 
false  news  publislied,  has  brought  a 
suit  against  the  paper  for  insult.".. 

The  Transcript  said  editorially  that 
"When  G.’n.  Skobeleff  died,  it  was 
whispered  in  Russia  that  the  explana- 
tion of  his  untimely  taking  off  was 
lhat  he  was  loo  popular."  There  was 
a story  at  the  lime  of  his  death  that 
he  was  poisoned;  but  there  were  also 
other  stories,  still  more  fantastic,  some 
of  tliem  almost  incredible.  We  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  Journal  des 
Goncourt,  vol.  8.  p.  110. 

The  late  D'Ennery  used  to  say,  "There 
are  no  good  or  bad  plays;  there  are  good 
or  bad  audiences." 


We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  to  the  following  extract 
trom  Sir  N.  William  Wraxaii's  “Histori- 


cal memoirs":  ".Mr.  P'ox  and  his 

friends  • * • first  threw  a sort  of  dis- 
credit on  Dress  • • • But.  though 
gradually  undermined,  and  insensibl.v 
perishing  of  an  Atrophy,  Dress  never 
totally  fell,  till  the  Era  of  Jacobinism 
and  of  Equality,  in  1733  and  1794.  It 
was  then  that  Pantaloons,  crcf.ped 
hair,  and  shoe-strings,  as  well  as  the 
total  abojition  of  buckles  and  ruRle.s, 
teguher  with  the  disuse  of  hair-pow- 
der, characterized  the  men."  We  ask 
our  learned  friend,  whether  in  his  opln-j 
ion  a return  to  small  clothes,  periwigs.l 
buckles,  laces  and  gorgeous  coats  andl 
waislcoats  would  raise  the  presentj 
stardard  of  morals? 

We  know  a man  who  wears  a Scotch' 
cap  when  he  takes  his  daily  bath  in  a 
potcelaln  tub.  How  does  the  Provi-, 
dence  Journal  diagnose  this  case? 
Should  a Scotch  cap  be  worn  under 
any  clrcumst.n  nces— except  of  course  in 
a farce  comedy  or  comic  opera? 


! 1 

j I.ionel  put  the  crown  on  his  satisfaction 
I by  lighting  a pipe.  "..\re  you  going  to 
j smoke  in  here?”  I cried,  not  from  ilisap- 
j iiroval.  but  merely  from  a sort  of  hereditary 
1 Instinct  that  anyone  who  lighted  a pipe  In  a 
I drawing  room  must  expect  to  he  overtaken  at 
! pnee  by  some  calamity  devised  by  the  gods. 

Lionel  did  not  trouble  to  comment  for  some ; 
I minutes.  IVhen  he  spoke,  his  remark  might  j 
I have  been  taken  as  an  answer  to  mine,  or; 
I it  might  not.  "A  w.oman  is  ever  so  muc'nj 
1 longer  than  a man  before  .she  shakes  off  the! 
j trammels  of  her  upbringing."  he  said  sen- 
I tenuously.  I was  silenced  by  the  magnitude 
' of  his  language. 


yvL  f -p.  . \ ^ - ^ ^1 

Th«  re  u-a<5  onro  a mlUl  maniac  in  r’ansl 
^•ho?c  dl8ea«e  look  the  form  of  an  arJcnl  de- 1 
sire  to  become  aoouainted  with  all  the  most 
rotcrious  leprepentative*?  of  the  golden  youth. 
On  the  day  he  got  an  introduction  to  Oram- 
mont-CaderouFSP.  the  Uader  of  the  Joyou.^ 
hrnd,  he  caught  pleurisy  and  nearly  died  of 
It.  Hut  ever  afterward  he  would  begin  his 
conversation  with;  **Quand  je  me  suis 
erahum^  avec  Grammont-Caderousse.” 


us  talk  togrothor  for  a few  min- 
utes about  stage-people.  You  observed 
yesterday,  and  no  doubt  with  psalms  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  lhat  we  said 
nothing  about  March  and  the  lion  and 
the  lamb. 

Miss  August  'A  Kloi'S  of  Boston  miide 
her  first  appen ranee  in  opera  at  .Monte 
Garlo,  the  Rh  of  hast  month,  a.s  Emilia, 
In  Verdi's  "Otheilo."  Her  stage  name  is 
"Dcrla."  She  was  in  goodly  company 
— Tama.ano,  Ro.se  Caron,  Bouvet.  Th? 
corre.spondeni  of  the  Era  (London)  says 
that  she  has  “a  fine  contralto  voice." 
The  correspondent  of  the  Figaro  (Paris) 
speaks  of  h“r  "beautiful  voice”  and 
adds,  "she  has  authority  and  she  gives  j 
promise  of  dramatic  temperament." 

We  remember  a ooncert  given  by  Miss 
KIous  in  Chickf.ring  Hall.  Dec.  14.  1814. 
She  was  then  fresh  from  study  with 
Julius  Hey,  and  she  showed  more  tem- 
perament than  vocal  skill.  The  next 
year  site  went  to  Italy  to  study  with 
Vannueinni.  She  s.-tng  in  Ixmdon  in 
jirivate  concerts,  and  then  she  studied 
in  Paris  with  Bax.  After  his  death  she 
liecame  a pupil  of  the  celebrate']  tenor, 
■Vergnet.  She  is  now  engaged  al  Monte 
Carlo  for  the  opera  and  concert  season. 


Some  Englishman- not  31r.  Bernard 
Shaw— spoke  lately  of  Wagner's  music 
dramas  as  "for  the  most  part  eroto- 
manlacal  infringements  of  T^ord  Camp- 
bell's Act  mitigated  by  music.” 


That  strange  being.  "Paganini  Redi- 
vlviis.”  whose  real  name  is  Richard  M. 
Levey,  owns  a violin  made  by  a blind 
man.  “who  manufactured  it  out  of  an 
eld  cart  wheel  without  any  attempt 
at  scientific  finish."  Levey  propo.ses  to 
play  the  real  Paganini's  caprlcclos  on 
this  instrument.  "Paganini  Relivlviis” 
first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1S.)0.  two 
years  before  I.ydla  Thompson  made  her 
f r.s’t  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre as  chief  ballet  dancer.  This  de- 
lightful woman,  by  (he  way,  will  have 
a benefit  in  May.  Irving.  Tree,  Wynd- 
ham.  Hare,  are  among  the  managers 
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of  thl.s  benefit  and  they  lcotil(Jfhot  i)e  i 
In  better  business.  Do  you  remember  \ 
Lydia  thirty  yearn  ago?  .And  will  you  I 
ever  forget  hei  some  seasons  after  as 
Robinson  Crusoe?  The  stage  has  sel-] 
ilom  seen  as  graceful  and  fair  an  appa- 
rition or  as  wliolesome  a woman.  And 
to  think  that  in  the  fifties  she  danced 
on  the  hearts  of  German  youths  in 
glittering  capitals  and  even  in  d'jll 
Mannheim  town. 


-A  Mr.  Belmont  invites  Londoner.s 
end  others  lo  see  at  Sadler's  Weils 
Theatre  what  he  describes  as  "A  Sooth- 
ing Season  of  Sincere  Sentiment  Sharp- 
ened with  Sensational  Surprises  In  the 
Purely  Pathetic  Flay,  entitled  'A  Blind 
Boy.'  ” .Mr.  Belmont  adds  that  this  is 
the  last  week  of  “Dunbar’s  Division  of 
Darliiig  Dixinities  In  the  Lyrical  Living 
Lil:eress  of  'The  Villa.ge  Blacksmith,’ 
with  E.  C.  Dunbar  as  the  Solemn  Psalm- 
Binging  Slave  of  th.'-  Slelgc,  amorously 
Inclined  though  a Widower."  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Belmont  invented  the 
question,  "Say.  Susy,  can  you  sing 
sweet  songs  lo  (he  siek  soldiers  In 
the  hospital?’’ 


I.Ir.  J.  Gordon  Cooglcr  of  Columbia. 
S.  C.,  gives  us  permission  to  publish 
one  of  liis  latest  poents  entitled,  "To 
a Sweet  Girl."  We  i egret  lhat  we  can- 
not avail  onr.selves  of  his  generosity. 
The  poem  is  too  passionate  for  Boston. 
Wilness_this  stanza: 

Your  love  is  a love  lhat  is  never  unkind. 

But  is  always  genilr  and  true. 

And  tlie  tie  you  would  bind  to  the  object  you 
love. 

Life's  eli.mges  <-ould  never  undo. 

And  this  was  written  on  Washing- 
ton’s birthday!  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Coogler! 

I 

I Should  not  the  "J'tar  system”  in  tlie 
I Public  Library  be  revised?  Not  long 
ago  a married  woman,  sober,  discreet, 
godly,  asked  for  Flaubert’s  "Madame 
Bevary.”  Her  request  was  refused. 
She  asked  the  reason.  “It  is  not  a book 
that  you  should  read.”  Then  there  was 
a conference.  Higher  olficials  were  con- 
sulted. At  last  the  applicant  was  told 
lhat  if  she  should  write  an  appealing 
letter  to  the  Trustee.'?,  they  might  pos- 
I sibly  in  their  infinite  wi'^dom  grant 
I her  request.  This  is  parental  govern- 
j ment  with  a vengeance.  The  irony  of 
i it  is  that  certain  singularly  indecent 
; Flench  books  purporting  to  be  of  a 
scientific  character  are  within  the  reach 
j of  anyone— that  is,  unless  the  authorities 
• have  lieen  informed  concerning  the 
: Character  of  the  said  books  within  c 
. few  months.  Now  as  a matter  of  fact 
I there  is  nothing  in  "Madame  Bovary" 

, that  is  fia  frankly  realistic  in  the 
, so-called  ''objecUonable"  sense  as  are 
' certain  pages  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Shakespeare;  and  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  authorities  of  the  public 
Library  would  refuse  either  of  these 
bcoks,  or  the  learned  disquisitions  of 
ingenious  commentators  upon  them,  to 
any  applicant. 


Dolly  Typewriter- "I  think  Clara  is 
tile  mof't  .self-posso.sscd  girl  I ever 
knew.  " 

Gladys  Glovecounter — "How's  that?” 

"Old  Mr.  Cash  took  us  to  dinner  at 
the  St,  Nicholas  the  otlier  niglil  and 
Clara  looked  perfectly  unconcerned  af- 
ter she  had  ordered  four  French  dlshe.s, 
which  all  turned  out  to  be  potatoes 

cooked  in  different  ways." Cincinnati 

Enquirer. 

\A'e  understand  that  Mr.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard of  East  Aurora,  New  York,  will 
lecture  here  JIarch  I!  at  the  witching  ! 
hour  of  12- noon.  There  will  then  be 
simple  opportunity  for  ail  victims  of 
Philistine  thrusts  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance and.  incidentally,  drink  hot 
blcod. 

Let  the/,  no  misfortune  e’er  make  thee  dull. 

nut  drink  away  care  in  a jug.  a jug; 

Then  let  not  thy  Tide  steal  away,  but  pull,  | 

Carouse  away  though  In  a Mug.  a Mug: 
"While  others  for  Greatness  and  Fortune's 
doom. 

While  they  for  their  Ambition  tug:  | 

We'll  sit  close  and  snug  in  a Sea-coal  Ro^m. 

And  banish  Despair  in  a Mug.  a Mug. 

But  do  not  sit  too  close  or  too  late. 
The  best  talk  follows  the  first  glass. 
Si  ppose  you  take  your  seats  at  ten 
o'clock.  '\'ou  are  wise  if  you  leave  at 
eleven.  After  midnight  nothing  reallv 
wise  or  brilliant  is  said  by  any  one  of 
ih»  group  There  aie  merely  the  lees^ 
of  conversation.  You  and  your  compan-' 
ions  become  personal,  selfish,  vaih.| 
Kach  one  clamors  to  tell  of  an  exploit:j 
to  retail  a compliment  paid  him,  paid 
perhaps  in  mockery:  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  appreciated;  Jones  tells  of  the 
thousands  made  by  him  in  copper. 
Smith  Is  thankful  lhat  he  does  not 
core  for  monev.  Brown  insists  on  re-; 
peeling  the  old  story  that  rises  to  Ihei 
surface  on  such  occasions  of  how  he 
])ad  a chance  to  go  into  a mine  in  the 
early  sixties.  They  all  talk  in  thou- 
sands. and.  irritated,  .vou  suggest  that 


si-m  larger  than  SitfFtio  mention^ 
he  eonversatlon.  Or  there  is  the  same 
talk  about  play-actors,  phiy-ai^J 
ses — “Do  you  remember  Feehter  ns 
nrelzer?”  etc.— club  - members  who 
pen  to  be  absent— books— Mr.  Jones 
is  nothing  modern— “There's  nothing  j| 
compare  with  Scott,  and  the  old 
ws.  my  boy”— and  a little  later 
le  mysterlrus  hints  abo>it  romantic 
odes.  Or  some  one  says  “It’s  a 
lit  thing  o have  a sound  constitu- 
I suppose  if  any  one  of  us 
[luld  come  down  with  pneumonia, 
would  have  a tough  time  of  it.” 
are  raturally  nervous,  and  at  that 
[[rent  you  feel  a pain  in  the  region 
ttre  you  locate  vaguely  a lung.  You 
D that  you  will  knock  off  .Scotch  for 
^onth.  A waiter  with  ill-disguised 
l|  says,  “Quarter  to  one,  gentlemen.” 
Ijretimes  he  says  “Quarter  of  one”). 

H all  are  assisted  info  overcoats, 
ijs  and  canes  are  put  into  your 
(Jd.s.  You  find  yourselves  on  thej 
(ijwalk.  There  are  partings.  “Good 
|l|it,  old  man.  Great  time.” 

(■jie  next  morning  you  feel  the  loss 
fpleep.  You  find  the  talk  was  as 
;|holic  fumes.  You  kick  yourself. 
Vc  did  you  not  stay  at  home?  There 
>•:.  a book  of  Uon  Solino  y Guzman'.s 
llnoirs  waiting  for  you,  and  Mr. 
J|er  has  told  you  that  no  one  can 
odder  himself  an  educated  man  if 

Bis  ^lot  familiar  with  the  works  of 
famous  diplomatist.  On  your  way 


MISS  BEYliAN. 


'A  Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
That  Revealed  a Player  of  Tech- 
nical ’Proficiency  and  Musical 
Thoughtfulness. 

Miss  Katherine  Knth  Hcyman  gave  a 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Steinert  Kali.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Sonata.  Op.  5 Brahms 

Barcarolle  Rubinstein 

Baplllons  Schumann 

Taruntelle  Wehle 

Beiecuse,  Etude,  Op.  25.  No.  6;  Etude, 
j Op. 2.’).  No.  !)•  Impromptu,  Op.  3fi;  Polo- 

I’rolude.  Op.  3 Rachmaninoff 

Sprincr  Song (Trleg 

Mafiic  Fire  Scene Wagner-Brassm 

Gondoliers  I..iszt 

Hciifrarlan  Fantasy Kiszt 


Miss  Heyman  has  gained  In  breadth 
and  authority  since  she  was  heard  here 
with  young  Huberman.  the  violinist. 
Her  performance  of  the  Brahms  son- 
ata was  creditable  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
Sauer  played  It  finely  this  week,  and, 
indeed,  In  this  piece  he  for  once  rose 
above  his  level. of  glittering  salon  ele- 
gance. I do  not  propo.se  to  compare 
the  two  performances,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Miss  Heyman’s  reading 
of  the  lirst  movement  cleared  away  i 

j!he  office  you  run  across  Smith  and  | conc'yn : 
s.  You  all  seem  constrained,  won-  1 the  movement  assumed  shape  and  i 
ig  whether  each  of  you  gave  him-  I definiteness.  The  work  itself  may  be  ! 
away.  Smith  the  next  week,  tells  I ela.ssed  justly  among  the  very  best  of  | 

inntrer  that  ho  iinrlorstnnfls  vmi  i ® plano  pieces.  The  andante  is  ; 

banker  that  he  unaerstancls  JOUifjjjj  qj  romantic  beauty  and  there  la  j 

more  scnsuou.=ness  than  we  are  accu.s- 
tomed  to  couple  with  the  name  of  the  | 
composer.  The  theme  of  the  Scherzo  i 
recalls  a.  theme  in  Mendelssohn's  C j 
minor  trio:  but  the  movement  is  full  of 
liash  and  the  trio  of  this  Scherzo  is  j 
richly  thoughtful  without  crabbedness  i 
or  obscurity  of  expression.  The  last  I 
movement,  with  a preceding  intermez-  I 
zo,  crowns  a sonata  that  compels  re-  I 
spectful  attention  and  repays  .study.  ! 

In  other  pieces  also  did  Miss  Heyman  ! 
give  genuine  and  legitimate  plea-sure.  ' 
She  has  a well-developed  technic,  ' 
,,  ,.TT.  . . r , V,.  -1  rhvthmic  feeling,  and  an  all  pervading  I 

IQ:  'His  jests  are  funereal,  his  smiles  and  refre.=hlng  sanitv.  She  does  not  ! 
•T  chilling,  and  ids  veiy  patter  Is  Ukelfind  it  necessary  to  show  external 
? sound  of  February  s ^et  falling  on  Symptoms  of  temperament;  and  in  her 
K.  roof  of  a hearse  " Interpretation  she  does  not  let  warmth 

' run  into  extravagance.  Her  thoiight- 

ju  make  a mlsiake  when  you  throw  nle'^of’°c'Slor-^ji  ®fact,‘®  h‘p‘/"ee-  ‘ 

iil.ars,  unread,  into  the  waste  basket,  formanoe  of  the  barcarolle  was  per-  ’ 
^terday  we  reeeivfxl  a little  pamphlet,  haps  a little  too  monochromlc:  she 
tied  “Superfinous  Hair,”  and  inas-  not  indulge  herself  in  sentiment- 

■h  as  we  are  not  bald  we  were  not 


lent  may  '.n  ^abab  and  so 

'doing  ta'ice  a cheerful  view  of  life.  The 
proper  spelllng'*in  Engll,=h  l.s  "cabob,'' 
attliough  the  Arabic  Is  ''kahab,"  wltli 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllabic.  The 
word  is  used  in  India  for  roast  meat 
in  general,  and  is  now  always  in  the 
plural.  But  what  is  "cabob?”  Two 
Iiundrcd  years  ago  it  was  defined  as 
“Rostmeat  on  Skewers,  cut  iti  little 
round  plecas  no  blg.ger  than  a Sixpence, 
and  Ginger  and  Garlick  put  between 
caeli."  Another  definition  of  the  same 
date  is  "a  Loin  of  .Mutton  Roasted  with 
an  Onyon  betwixt  each  Joint;  a Turkish 
and  Persian  Dish  • now  used  in 

England.''  Halllwell  defines  it  as  "a 
log  of  mutton  stuffed  with  white  her- 
rings and  sweet  herbs.”  Sala,  who  mis- 
.speils  it  ''kebob,”  talks  of  mutton  roast- 
ed with  parsle.v,  thyme,  shallot,  pepper 
and  salt,  mace,  lemon  peel,  nutmeg; 
and  his  “skew’er  kebob”  knows  onions 
and  the  juice  of  half  a dozen  toma- 
toes, w'hlle  the  m\itton  cut  into  pieces  i 
the  size  of  an  egg  are  passed  one  by 
one  on  the  skewers.  But  the  cabob  ap- 
proved of  by  many  orientals  and  served 
in  Boston  is  a dish  of  alternate  layers 
of  fllett  of  beef  and  bacon.  The  skewer 
is  indispensable.  It  is  too  true,  alas, 
that  we  do  not  know  .n  Boston  “kous- 
kous,  " or  “kamar-ud-din.'' 


drinking  too  much. 

lore  Is  a specimen  brick  of  the 
jioguc  of  “By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves," 
liuced  in  New  York,  Tuesday: 

Jmer  Coin  (to  Effle  Eastman)— Hold  up 
chin. 

ijse  Eastman— Shall  I throw  up  my  eyes? 
Mmer  Coin— Have  you  swallowed  them? 
'le  New  York  Times  says  of  Mr. 
ilrrie  Mathews,  a sidewalk  conver- 
^onalist,  who  appeared  as  Palmer 


Tlism;  and  her  brilliance  is  neither  fit- 
,,  , ful  nor  Irresponsible.  There  were  mo- 

jlnedlately  angry.  The  cover  wasi  rnenta  when  the  hearer  wished  that  she 
nrned  with  a picture  of  a man,  a would,  make  more  out  of  certain  pa.s- 
10  with  whiskers  and  spectacles  lav-'  sages,  .as  at  the  close  of  the  first  move- 
inouiring  hands  on  a cearded  lady.,  wer^few^''^'^^’ 

-y  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 


■lift 


)'ided  woman? — On  page  C we  found 
historical  antcuote,  which  little 
)"lly  should  commit  to  memory: 

The  earliest  record  that  we  have  of 
uierfluous  hair  on  the  female  face  is 
'(  nd  in  one  of  the  Hypocratic  Treat- 
ies, 500  years  B.  C.,  where  Phaetusa, 
ji.the  Tracean  City  of  Abdera,  the 
\e  of  Pythens,  awoke  one  morning 
■iter  a severe  attack  of  fever)  with 
,1  loss  of  her  beautiful  voice,  with 
ns  in  her  joints,  and  a heavy  growth 
l;air  starting  from  her  chin.''  And 
the  man  who  pulled  this  out  of  the 
t storehouse  of  his  knowledge,  as 
1 woulii  fish  a pickle  out  of  a jar, 
I then  wrote  with  a firm  hand  and 
horitative  cheek,  did  not  hesitate 
use  the  phrase  “little  booklet.” 


Philip  Hale. 

'hllL  L/. 

When  birds  were  songless  on  the  bough 
I heard  thee  sing; 

The  world  was  full  of  winter,  thou 
Werl  full  of  spring. 

Today  the  world's  heart  feels  anew 
The  vernal  thrill, 

And  thine  beneath  the  rueful  yew 
Is  wintry  chill. 

Tear  worst  enemy  is  the  man  th 
rraise.s  you  behind  your  buck;  tl 
others  in  the  room  are  Irritated;  tin 
coniradicl  him:  one  rakes  up  an  o 


n>  oi| 


hen  Henry  VII.  of 
inceys  Marsyn,  James  Bray  broke 
1 3 John  Stile  to  make  personal  inves- 
atlon  of  the  charms  of  a certain 
iicess,  one  of  the  writlen  instruc- 
iis  was;  “Sec  whether  she  has  ;i 
ustache.”  The  answer  was,  “We  no- 
jd  no  hair,  save  possibly  a little 
Ia'U  on  her  lips,  and  their  skin  is  very 
an.” 

lenry  gave  many  instructions.  Here 
one  of  the  most  particular.  "They 


Islander  about  your  treatment  of  your 
vife;  another  impeaches  your  veracity; 
a third  recalls  a shady  business  tran- 
Eaction;  still  another  has  noticed  that 
you  never  "look  him  in  the  eye.” 
the  man  that  defames  you  behind 
your  back  is  a friend.  He  provokes  con- 
ventional indignation:  for  each  one; 
feel.-i  that  if  he  were  in  another  room  ' 
he,  too,  would  be  assailed.  Hence  de-  l 
Pials.  virtuous  rage,  instances  of  your  j 
■'good  heart”— “why,  if  I were  in  tro-u-  I 
fcle,  I shoiild  not  hesitate  to  go  to  him” 
— and  for  a few  minutes  you  wear  a 
hale  presented  as -a  token  of  affection 
and  respect. 


Writer  aftcT  writer  may  die,  but  the 
signature  “Le  Masque  de  Fer”  still  is 
found  in  Figaro.  There  was  a time 
when  his  two  or  three  daily  paragraphs 
were  worth  reading,  as  when  he  wrote, 
“He  that  marrie.s  the  second  time  does 
not  deserve  to  have  lost  his  first  wife.” 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Here  is 
one  of  the  latest: 

Taupln  visits  Boireau,  who  is  danger- 
ously sick.  Before  letting  him  go  in 
the  bedroom,  Mrs.  Boireau  urges  him 
to  say  comforting,  reassuring  words. 
Taupin,  impressed,  promises  to  do  so, 
rushes  Into  the  room  and  shouts  gayly: 
'■Well,  old  fellow,  do  you  -wisli  to  guy 
us  all  by  going  into  the  next  world?” 

No  doubt  you  have  read  of  the  vil- 
lage tr.Tgi-ccmcdy  on  Long  Island — how 
Mr.  Seymour  Squires  wishes  to  drive 
away  Miss  Maude  Decker,  a pretty 
school  teacher;  for  he  charges  her  with 
Inspiring  his  son  Joseph— an  auspicious 
iiame — with  a passion  that  led  the  youth 
to  attempt  suicide.  There  is  the  usual 
jimount  of  slander,  and  scandal  and 
petty  spite  and  incredible  meanness. 
Take  the  case  of  Uncle  Edward  Squires 
for  instance,  who  bored  lioles  in  the 
door  leading  to  a sitting  room  and 
watched  with  his  eyes  against  the  holes 
for  three  hours.  He  saw  only  the  room 
and  exemplary  behavior,  and  he  was 
nearly  frozen  for  his  pains.  Think  of 
a man  having  the  patience  and  the  time 
for  E'uch  amusement.  It  is  the  old 
story:  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  calf- 
love with  or  without  the  presentation 
of  warm,  red  apples  dr.uwn  from 
trousers  pockets.  Oh  the  happy  .s-'hool 
days  in  the  country!  We  remember  a 
boy  in  Northampton  years  ago  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  the  yeast  man. 
She  was  twice  as  old  as  the  boy.  Yet 
(■he  t\as  not  unmoved  by  his  passion; 
for  she  used  to  comb  his  head  with  a 
fine  tooth-cornb.  There  •were  no  yeast- 
cakes  in  that  village.  The  father  drove 
iibout  and  signaled  his  approach  by 
blast  of  horn. 


ill  approach  the  young  princess  .'oe-  Hew  can  any  rancher  of  the  West 
ten  meals  and  ti:gage  her  in  con-  jhear  with  approval  his  little  (.l.iughter 
•satlon  so  as  to  get  decently  as  near  repeating  the  storv  of  Mary  arid  her 
mouth  as  possible,  and  observe  her  h. mb’’  "What,  only  one  lamb?”  Just  as 


ath,  whether  it  is  sweet  or  not, 
lether  it  smells  of  some  spice,  rose- 
tor  or  n'usk."  He  gained  this  inform- 


an  owner  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  canno 
understand  the  joy  of  the  bov  who 
finds  an  cld-fashioned  copper  cent  By 
cn:  "Crmcerning  that  which  relates 'the  way.  that  -was  a beautiful  article  i 
the  breath  of  the  said  young  princess  jin  the  Transcript  the  other  night,  that  I 
■ could  not  approach  near  enough  Lrlitorial  hurrah  for  the  Calumet  an.d 
r lips  to  be  certain  of  this  article;  |ifecl.i,  -which  must  have  burst  ''ron 
wever,  -wUhont  seeming  to  do  any-lthe  throat  of  a shareholder.  It  woull 


Ing,  and  as  much  as  m'jdesty  would 
-ow,  -we  communicated  with  the  said 
ung  princess,  and  'we  must  s-ay  that 
“ have  detected  no  odor  of  spice  or 
se  water,  and  to  judge  from  the  red- 
ss  of  her  lips,  the  lily-whiteness  of 
r comrlexion,  and  the  freshnes-s  of 
r mouth,  we  are  led  to  believe  tliat 
is  the  healthfulness  and  the  joy  of 
- tat  least  apparently  so)  ’’ 


appear  tliat  the  mire  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful because  the  copper  is  treated 
liumanel.v  and  with  “correct  .sanita- 
tion ” Give  us  some  of  the  stock  and 
we,  too,  will  be  humane  and  joyful,  j 
-singing  sweet  songs  to  the  “union  of  I 
brain  am)  heart." 


P.  -writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
Bacon  has  a competitor  for  the  lionor 
of  the  authorship  of  Hamlet— this  time 
an  Irishman— I translate  from  a late 
number  of  “Revue  Bleue”  of  Paris — 
“Tlicrc  has  just  been  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  Kilkenny  the 
following  play  bill: 

" 'Theatre  Royal  of  Kilkenny— By  His 
Majesty's  Troupe  cf  Commedians— 
Ne:jt  Saturday,  14  of  May,  1793,  will 
be  represented,  at  the  request  of  sev- 
eral respectable  inhabitants  of  this 
learned  Metropolis  for  the  benefit  of 
M.  Kearns,  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet— 
originally  -written  and  composed  by  the 
celehr.atcd  Dan  Hayes  of  Limerick,  and 
inserted  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.'  ’’ 

Hx  e i\  6~. 

“LA  mmr 

Haydn’s  Symphony  Given 
in  Music  HalL 


The  London  Tolegrraph,  which  “holds  j 
American  culinary  accomplishn^ents’— { 
it  means  “cookery” — “in  very  low  esti- 
mation,” asks,  AYhat  does  'the  “proud 
and  self-sufficient  West  know  of  a pe:*- 
fect  kabab?” 

Right  here  in  Boston  where  the  res- 
taurant cookery  is  ^■enerally  poor  and 
where  priv.ite  formal  dinners  are  too 
often  conventional  and  stingy,  why, 
ri.ght  here  in  Boston  there  is  a restaur- 


Other  Features  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Concert 


Victor  Maurel’s  Song  Recital 
— Music  Notes. 

fThe  program  of  the  17th  Symphony 
concert  last  night  was  as  follows: 
Symphony  in  D major,  “La  Chasse” . .Haydn 
(First  lime  at  these  concerts.) 


Bou  rr^e  f;u  u . t . TT. Chfcl  • ^ 1 

tScored  for  orcht  r'tra  by  Felix  MolU.>  | 
(Finst  Umo  In  Bo.ston.)  . | 

Pymphony  No.  2,  in  I)  major Bralml.  i 

This  is  the  story  about  Haydn’;i| 
Byrr.phony  “La  Chasse.”  j 

It  was  written  in  1781,  the  first  of  five 
Byrr.phonies  that  year.  Haydn  used  as 
tlie  finale— “La  Chasse”— the  introduc-  | 
tlon  to  the  third  act  of  his  opera,  "La  i 
fedelti  premlata,"  which  was  produced 
In  the  new  tlieatre  of  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterha.zy  In  October,  1780.  The  god- 
dess Diana  is  introduced  In  this  opera 
as  one  of  the  characters,  and  she  slays 
the  villain  and  unites  the  lovers.  The 
symphony  was  performed,  according  to 
a tradition,  at  a concert  given  In  honor 
of  Esterhazy’s  safe  return  from  Paris, 
■where  he  had  tarried  longer  than  was 
his  wont,  and  the  surprise  of  hearing 
unexpectedly  in  this  symphony  a por- 
tion of  the  opera  pleased  the  patron. 
Haydn  made  an  arrangement  of  the 
■whole  work  for  the  clavier,  and  the 
manuscript  is  still  in  existence. 

The  first  three  movements  of  this 
symphony  are  eminenftly  moral  and 
old-fashioned.  They  served  last  night 
chiefly  to  show  the  wealth  of  string- 
tone  in  the  orchestra.  The  only  other 
interest  was  historical,  and  there  are 
histories  that  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  finale  is  amusing  In  a mild  and 
pleasant  manner.  Simple,  lively,  played 
with  dash,  it  provoked  hearty  ap- 
plause. There  are  undoubtedly  hun- 
dreds of  “music  lovers”  In  all  large 
towns  that  relish  keenly  such  sym- 
phonies: for  they  are  not  disturbed  or 
perplexed  by  them;  and  Haydn  is  a 
safe  name  to  use  in  conversation.  But 
these  modern  fellows — these  wild  Rus- 
'sians  and  singular  Belgians  and  fan- 
Itastic  Frenchmen!  “No,  no,”  these  ad- 
mirable music  lovers  say;  “give  me  the 
Idear  old  music.”  ^ 

Treatises  agree  *with  the  compiler  of 
the  program  book  in  saying  that  the 
BourrOe  is  “in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  Gavotte,  but  Is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it  by  being  In  allabreve 
time,  with  two  beats  to  the  measure, 

I whereas  the  Gavotte  has  distinctly 
four.  Again,  the  Gavotte  regularly  be- 
I gins  on  the  third  quaiTer  of  the  meas- 
; lire,  and  the  Bourrde  invariably  on  the 
fourth  (second  half  of  the  allabreve  up- 
heat).” 

Now  the  BourrSe  was  danced  to  sing- 
ing which  often  took  the  place  of  in- 
Btrumental  music,  and  in  Auvergne  and 
other  provinces  today  country  people 
dance  and  sing  this  dance  by  the  hour. 

You  may  easily  see  some  of  these 
tunes.  Look  at  Jerome  Bujeaud's 
•'Chants  et  Chansons  de  I'Oues.”  The 
author  speaks  of  the  dance  itself  as  a 
three  step  dance,  which  begins  with  the 
foot  raised.  He  gives  three  airs  that 
are  sung  to  this  dance.  All  are  in  3-8 

Look  at  “Chansons  populaires  recueil- 
les  dans  le  Vivarals  et  le  Vercors”  by 
, Vincent  d'Indy  and  Julien  Tiersot. 
Tiersot  claims  that  these  BourrCe  tunes 
in  3-8  are  “Montagnardes.”  He  admits 
however  that  they  are  known  in  those 
parts  as  Bourrdes.  He  then  gives  an 
“authentic  Bourree"  in  2-4;  and,  lo  and 
behold,  it  begins  on  the  first  beat! 

Look  at  that  monumental  work,  His- 
tolre  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en 
France,”  by  Julien  Tiersot.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  Bourree.  "The  Bour- 
r6e  is  popular  in  the  whole  mountain- 
ous region  of  Central  Prance.  It  is 
danced  nearly  everywhere  in  three- 
time" (p.  120).  He  too,  notes  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Montagnarde  and 
the  BouTTge  that  is  mentioned  by  the 
books,  but  in  an  example  of  the  lat- 
ter, known  at  Paris  as  well  as  in 
Auvergri"©— K2i3JiGtta,  voli  tu 
dzaug'ra  la  dra” — you  find  the  dance 
beginning  cn  the  first  quarter  in  2-4. 

Chabrier  was  a man  that  hugely 
loved  a joke.  He  was  a loving  disciple 
cf  Pantegruelism,  a muiscian  of  Rabel- 
aisian laugh  as  well  as  fine  taste  ana 
fiery  iraaginatiun.  He  was  also  a pro- 
digious pianist — 3.  pianist  that  did  amaz- 
ing, incredible  things.  I do  not  knew 
when  this  Bourree  fantasque  for  .he 
piano  was  wi’itten;  it  has  been  played 
in  French  concert  halls  certainly  tor 
the  last  five  years.  Mottl,  intimate  and 
affectionate  friend  of  Chabrier,  orches- 
trated it,  and  it  was  first  perforn^d  at 
one  of  the  symphony  concerts  m Caris- 
ruhe  and  afterward  in  Pans,  when 
Mottl  was  a visiting  conductor.  French 
dishes  in  a German  travern  are  as  a 
rule  to  bo  avoided,  but  Mottl  scored 
this  piece  with  more  than  ordinary 
ingenuity  and  with  brilliant  effect. 
Brilliantly  played,  although  there  might 
be  question  concerning  the  precise  pace. 
It  gave  great  pleasure,  and  there  was 
hearty,  genuine  applause.  'They,  if 
there  were  any,  who  feared  that  the 
dignity  of  these  functions  had  .been 
lowered  for  a few  minutes,  were  con- 
soled Immediately  by  the  second  sermon 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  mar- 
velous patience  and  industry  in  the  ex- 
pression of  little  originjal-  musical 
thought. 

■Victor  Maurel. 

Mr.  Victor  Maurel  gave  a song  re- 
' cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall. 
Ho  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Waller, 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Ballade.  G minor • Chopin 

Mr.  Waller# 

Adelaide  a.-.  Beethoven 

r>ls-le  mol * . . Schubert 

Serenade Schubert 

Mr.  MaureL 

yalse,  Nachtfalter Straus-Tausig 

Mr.  Walter. 

L’Heure  du  Myst&re Schumann 

(Mondnacht.) 

En  Songe,  dans  I’Ombre Schumann 

(AUnachtlich,  im  Traurae.) 

Bans  la  Foret «...  Schumann 

(Im  WaJde.) 

'Air  de  Thoas  (Iphlg^nic  en  Tanrlde).... Gluck 
Mr.  Maurel, 

Tarantelle,  Venezia  e Napoli..—— .••...Liszt 
Mr.  Waller. 

Fleur  dans  un  Llvre de  Fontenailles 

P^dia.... ,.C.  Erlanger 

OfCrande  B-  Hahn 


^ r 


F»tes  Galante*  R.  Hahn 

La  Palx  R.  Hahn 

Lc  Cimeti^re  dc  Village R.  Hahn 

H’Heure  Hxqulse  R.  Hahn 

Printemps  Dernier Massenet 

. Meuuet  (Danse  C3iant§e) Massenet 

I Mr.  Maurel. 

Mr.  Maurel  had  evidently  not  wholly 
recovered  from  the  Influenza  that  has 
, afflicted  him  as  well  as  other  singers 
in  opera  and  In  concert;  for  his  voice 
' would  not  have  been  easily  recognize.d 
I by  any  one  who  heard  him  a month 
j ago  In  New  York,  and  his  intonation, 
especially  in  the  upper  register,  was 
not  always  pure. 

Yet  In  spite  of  this,  he  gave  rare 
pleasure  and  instruction  by  the  liberal 
display  of  art  and  by  his  personal  au- 
thority. This  concert  was  one  of  the 
very  few  memorable  events  of  the  sea- 
son. 


The  program  was  well  chosen,  and 
even  songs  bv  Hahn,  that  are  inher- 
ently amateurish,  seemed  worth  while 
when  sung  by  this  accomplished  bari- 
tone. 

There  was  no  song  in  the  program 
that  did  not  arrest  the  attention  and 
excite  praise.  To  me,  however,  Mr. 
Maurel  rose  to  a supreme  height  in  his 
performance  of  Schubert’s  Serenade, 
the  three  songs  by  Schumann,  the  song 
by  de  Fontenailles,  Hahn's  “Fetes  Gal- 
antes,”  "La  Paix” — but  I find  that  I am 
reiieating  the  program! 

They  that  have  read  Mr.  Maurel’s 
valuable  books  on  the  singer's  art  know 
how  he  insists  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  one  fitting  interpretation  of  each 
song.  Unless  the  singer  grasps  the 
poet’s  meaning,  unless  he  can  convey 
this  impression,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
the  tones  may  be,  the  song  is  as  naught. 
Thus  Schumann  is  to  Maurel  a man  of 
romantic,  poetic  moods,  a man  that 
creates  landscapes  In  music,  as  in  "Im 
Waldo’’ — and  how  marvelously  was  this 
song  sung!  How  Irresistible,  how  con- 
vincing, how  Schumannesque  the  col- 
oring of  the  hast  phrases!  Equally 


beautiful  and  haunting  was  the  per- 
formance of  “Allnachllich.’’  The  sere- 


nade of  Schumann  was  for  once  full  of 
moonlight  and  perfume  and  manly  pas- 
sion. And  then  this  man  of  genius 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  an- 
tique by  his  noble  declamation  of  the 
air  by  Gluck. 

Simplicity  that  is  the  rarest  flower 
of  art  made  the  little  song  of  de  Fon- 
tenailles a thing  of  exquisite  flavor. 
Delicacy,  ineffable  elegance,  character- 
ized the  performance  of  “L’Heure  Ex- 
quise”  and  the  Watteau-like  songs  of 
Massenet.  And  how  the  singer  col- 
ored the  voice  part  In  “La  Paix!’’ 

The  envious  and  inexorable  years 
strip  velvet  and  tarnish  purple  of  all 
voices.  But  art  such  as  that  of  Maurel 
baffles,  resists  their  rage. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic  through- 
out. and  songs  were  imperatively  re- 
demanded. At  the  end,  called  and  re- 
called, Mr.  Maurel  made  a modest 
speech  in  French,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown.  Be  then  spoke  of  his  original 
intention  to  give  here  the  lecture  re- 
citals that  he  has  already  given  in  Lon- 
don, New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
how  he  had  been  i>ersuaded  to  change 
this  purpose.  He  hoped  that  he  might 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  iptention  later 
this  season. 

He  would  be  a most  welcome  visitor. 
His  indisputable  art,  his  personality, 
which  is  commanding  yet  modest,  au- 
thoritative yet  elegant,  above  all  in- 
describably fascinating,  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  purpose,  should  draw  to  I 
him  all  singers  and  all  that  love  music  I 
or  the  revelation  of  genius  in  any  form.  1 

Philip  Hale.  ' 


M' 


; R.  GIl.\l''S  opera  company  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  uncommon  strength. 
Consider  for  a moment  the  list 
of  names. 

8<mbrich,  Lehmann,  Xordica,  Fames, 
Saville.  Engle.  Adams.  Brema,  Schu- 
111!. nn-lleink,  Mantelli. 

Jean  de  Iteszke,  Van  Dyck,  Saldza, 
Dippel.  Saligr.uc.  t'eppi. 

Jlaurel,  Van  Kooy,  Campanari,  Bis-  ! 
pliani,  Albers. 

I name  only  the  more  prominent,  j 
There  are  others  no  doubt  worthy  of  i 
mention.  .\s  .Miss  Bauermeister,  who  (j 
was  singing  Marta  in  'Faust''  at  least 
3.3  years  ago,  and  who  was  described 
justly  by  the  editors  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  as  "one  of 
1h.  most  useful  and  universal  of  oporat- 
ii-  artists,  who  is  ever  ready  to  'rush 
into  the  breach’  on  any  emergency." 

Of  these  singers.  Schumann-Heiuk, 
.Suzanne  Ad.-ims,  Van  Dyck,  Saleza, 
\'an  Rcoy  and  -Mbers  will  be  heard 
hen  for  the  first  lime.  I believe  Mrs. 
Ailams-t3tern  sang  here  as  a, pupil  in 
< oi.<  I rl.  but  she  will  make  her  first  ap- 
p'.ar.'.i  ce  of  importance. 


concerts  al  the  Melr^oillan  !;ippera 
House.  She  triumphed  and  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  as  Aaucena  in  "II 
Trovatore  ” Oct.  13,  1S7S.  She  studied 
faithfully.  under  Aloysla  Krebs- 
Michalesi.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
fourth  season  she  married  Heink  and 
withdrew  from  the  opera;  but  circum- 
stances compelled  her,  or  easily  per- 
suaded her,  to  return,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1833  Ernestine  Heink  sang  for  the 
first  time  at  Hamburg  as  a member  of 
the  famous  company  of  which  she  is 
now  an  ornament.  Her  path  was 
thorny.  As  a woman  and  a singer  she 
knew  toil  and  trouble.  Her  fame  was 
increased  in  the  early  nineties  by  an 
engagement  at  Kroll’s,  Berlin.  Thus 
in  1891  she  appeared  as  Azucena,  Nancy, 
Helge  in  "Der  Haideschacht”  by  von 
Holstein,  in  "Santa  Chlara,"  as  Fides; 
and  that  same  year,  Dec.  7,  she  sang  in 
a Philharmonic  concert  conducted  by 
von  Billow. 

In  1893.  divorced  from  her  first  hus- 
band. she  married  Paul  Sch  umann, 
playactor  and  regisseur  at  the  Thalia 
Theatre,  Hamburg.  Engagement  fol- 
lowed engagement  throughout  Ger- 
many. At  Bayreuth  in  1896  she  sang 
Ei'da,  one  of  the  Noms,  .and  aWltrautc 
in  the  "Ring."  In  London  in  1897  she 
appeared  as  Ortrud,  lih-icka.  Erda, 
Magdalena  in  "Der  Evangelimann ;’’  in 
1898  as  Erda,  Flosshilde,  Waltraute, 
Ortrud.  The  Prologo  in  .Mancinelli’s 
"Ei'o  e Leandro.” 

Her  versatility  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  remark.  The  tragic,  the  idyllic, 
the  elegaic,  the  humorous  and  even 
burlesque  are  said  to  be  within  her 
comprehension  and  grasp.  Her  reper- 
toiy  ranges  from  the  "King"  to  "Fle- 
dermaus." 

Her  first  appearance  in  America  was 
at  Chicago,  as  Ortrud,  Nov.  7,  1893. 
Her  first  appearance  in  New  York  was 
Jan.  9.  1899,  as  Ortrud.  Since  then  she 
has  sung  Erda,  Fricka,  Waltraute,  one 
of  the  Narns,  Br.".r,gilne. 

She  is  in  many  re.spects  remarkabie. 
In  November,  1898,  she  was  singing  as 
Ortrud  and  Venus  and  other  no'ole 
dames.  Dec.  12  a son  was  born  to  her  in 
New  1 ork.  Jan.  9 she  was  again  on 
the  stage.  This  son  is  her  eighth  chili.  - 

The  brilliant  and  tynical  writer  v.ho 
contributes  notes  and  gossip  on  oper- 
atic and  dramatic  doings  to  the  N.  Y. 
Sun  said  of  her  some  time  ago:  "She 

is  a curious  illustration-of  the  length  of 
time  it  sometimes  takes  to  ac’nieve 
fame.  It  was  only  three  years  ago  that 
she  fir.st  became  known  in  this  eounlry, 
or.  for  that  matter,  outside  of  Ger- 
many. For  nearly  twenty  years  she 
sang  in  Dresden  and  Hamburg  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  music  lov'ers 
in  any  other  eitie.s.  One  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  Frau  Schumann-Keink’s 
voice  has  improved  steadily.  She  is  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  .uotiier- 
hood  injures  the  voice.  That  is  Mme. 
Patti’s  theory.  But  the  great  'lerman 
contralto  thinks  that  her  voice  has 
grown  fuller  and  richer  after  every  ad- 
dition to  her  family” 

I am  told  that  Mrs.  Schuniann-H3ink 
sings  only  in  German.  To  quote  again 
from  the  Sun,  itulifftrence  to  the  q.ies- 
tion  of  languages  ":  ecm.s  to  oe  charac- 
teristic of  the  contraltos.  Mme.  Scalrhi  I 
was  always  prifoundly  indifferent  cn  ; 
the  s'jbjtct.  She  would  never  learn  any  ii 
language  but  Italian,  and  offered  no 
explanation  beyond  hei  opinion  that  so 
kng  as  nobod  J understood  what  she 
sang  the  mere  "iiestioti  of  language 
seemed  ouite  unimportant.  " 


C'uarlet.”  ^ The  members  have  regis- 
tered a vow  never  to  play  the  musi; 
of  that  composer. 

A.  Magliano  of  Philadelphia  has  d?dl-' 
caled  to  the  Columbus  Band  of  this 
city  a new  march.  In  gratitude  the 
1 band  h:\^‘  .sent  him  a gold  medal. 

A young  Russian  tenor  Feodoron. 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage 
at  the  Paris  OpSra  as  John  of  Leyden 
in  "The  Prophet,”  Feb.  7.  "His  voice 
Is  charming,  of  e.xceptional  sweetness, 
but  the  pronunciation  is  still  faulty, 
rather  harsh,  and  as  an  actor  he  has 
much  to  learn.  That  he  will  make  his 
mark  is  highly  probable.  Onl.v  severr- 
months  ago  he  was  a commeicial  trav- 
eler." 


activity,  she  Is  a«uredl. 
singular  excellence  and  . ■»  eft  '.vhen 
her  style  has  nraCired  with  ej^rienct;, 
she  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  k really 
great  player.  A fine  little  .symphony  by: 
Mozart,  written  when  he  was  .seventeen, 
was  also  played.  The  writer  of  the 
analytical  pro.giam  speaks  of  Mozart’s 
"nameless  gift  that  enables  Its  happy 
possessor  to  make  much  out  of  prac- 
ticallv  nothing.”  Mozart,  at  all  events, 
wa.s  not  ere  of  these  creators  of  music. 
Tho  syniplionv  was  be-autlfully  played 
by  the  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Miss 
p.each  Yaw  was  the  vocalist  of  the 
afternoon.  Hi  r oon  pass  is,  of  course, 
a matter  of  perpetual  astonishment; 
but  she  must  work  hard  if  she  would 
secure  au  artistic  and  genuine  success. 


rONrilRT.g  OK  THK  WEEK. 


I.,et  us  today  consider  the  career  of 
Schum.ann-Hclnk,  who  is  now  famous 
as  opera  and  concert  singer  in  two  con- 
1 ir.ints. 

Ernestine  Roessler  was  born  June  15, 
1861,  at  Lieben,  near  Prague.  Her 
father  was  an  Austrian  army  officer. 
As  a child  she  was  educated  by  ihe 
I'rsuline  nuns  at  Prague,  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  they  had  their  hands  full. 
At  the  convent  she  showed  her  musical 
instinct  ano  her  voice:  she  sang  in 
chorus  and  in  solo.  In  1871  .Major  Roes- 
sler was  transferred  to  Graz,  where  the 
daughter  took  singing  lessons  of  .Mar- 
ietta von  Leelair.  After  studying  for 
three  years,  Ernestine  insisted  on  try- 
ing lier  fortune  on  the  stage.  She  went 
to  Dresden,  where  a contralto  was 
needed  by  the  Royal  Opera.  She  sang 
"Ah!  .mon  fils,”  from  "The  Prophet,” 
and  the  brindisi  from  "Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia," the  familiar,  well-worn  brindisi 
that  has  made  a sensation  as  sung  by 
her  this  winter  at  the"  Sunday  night 


M(*ND.\V— Miss  Annie  C.  Muirhead,  "Music 
'ralk.”  Perkins  Ball,  3.30  p.  M. 

8II.S  Jes.sle  1 o-.vner,  piano  reel'.al,  Ciilt-k- 
ering  Hall.  3.3')  P.  M. 

Wl'lUN  r.SD.\  V — J.eapid  liodowsky,  piano  re- 
cital, Steinert  Hall.  S I'.  M.;  variations 
and  fugue  on  a them.*  Ijy  Handel,  Brahms; 
Chopin's  etudes  op.  2".,  No.  1,  6.  ep.  10 
No.  II.  Impromptu  in  F sharp  major. 
Scherzo  in  (’  shaip  minor,  study 
cn  black  keys  for  left  hand.  ar- 
langf'd  by  Hniiowsky;  Diszt's  sonata  in 
H min'ir;  Se!.uberl-I-izet’fi  "Krueblings- 
Klauhc,"  ".\\t  Maria."  "Hark.  hark,  the 
Ijuik,"  "If  I were  a Bird."  Henselt- 
Godowrky;  ' Invitation  to  the  Dance," 
Weber-Tuusig. 

FfUD \ Y -Symphonv  Orchestra  Public  Re- 
hearsal. Music  Hall.  2.20  r.  M.  Gold- 
mark's ov-?rture  "Sakuntala;"  Biszt's 
Kanst  symphony;  aria  and  songs  b\-  Mrs. 
Margai'et  Boye-Jensen.  A male  chorus  of 
Ceriha  members  and  Mr.  Herbert  John- 
son. tenor,  wPI  assist.  ^ 

Mr,  S.  Grahame  Nobbs,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Wallace,  soprano;  Miss  Castle,  con- 
ti'aito;  Mr.  Frank,  bas.s,  and  others,  will 
give  a song  recital  at  Chickerlng  Hall,  8 
I’.  M.  Handel.  Pearsall,  Thomas,  Delibes. 
Memlelssohn.  Mas'senet,  Chopin,  H.  Hof- 
man,  will  be  represented. 

SATtTtl'.OY — Symphony  Orchestra  concert. 
Music  Hall,  8.  P.  M.  Program  a»  at  Re- 
heiirsal. 

I-ady  Halle  and  Mrs.  Szumowska,  Music 
Hall,  'at  2.2  ' P.  M ; Brahms's  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano,  upc  108;  Tartin's  Devil's 
3'rill.  adag;*)  from ■ !5p<*hr's  Sth  concerto. 
Berceuse  Slave  (F.  Neruda):  I-a  Ronde 
des  Liitins  i Bazzihi)  will  be  played  by 
Bady  Halle,  Mrs.  Szumowska  will  play 
piano  pieces  by  Scarlatti.  Gluek-Saint- 
Saens.  Chopin.  Godard.  Mr.  Max  Zach 
will  accompany. 


The  last  Revue  Internationale  de 
Jluslque  published  a severe  criticism  of 
Alis.s  Dc'lna  as  Delilah  at  the  Paris 
Optra.  "She  i«  not  physically  suited  to 
the  part.  Her  voice  has  lost  In  the 
middle  register,  and  she  now  has  the 
wretched  habit  of  singing  low  tones 
with  full  voice,  so  that  they  are  dis- 
agreeable and  vulgar.  As  a compensa- 
tion her  upper  tones  are  more  and  more 
beautiful,  and  she  is  in  the  way  cf  be- 
coming a great  dramatic  soprano.  But 
who  taught  her  to  stand  on  the  stage, 
like  a M^re  Angot  at  the  market''  Who 
l.aught  her  to  walk?  3\'ho  eoacited  her 
and  iet  her  take  liberties  that  should 
distress  Saint  Saens?” 

Mme.  AlbanL  has  been  giving  her  im- 
pressions on  her  recent  colonial  tour  to 
a writer  in  the  Lady’s  Realm.  While 
in  South  Africa  she  visited  a Zulu  com- 
pound. "The  Zulus.”  she  told  her  In- 


The New  Y'ork  Times,  delighted  by 
: the  performance  of  Svendsen’s  octet  at 
I a Kneisel  concert  in  Mendelssohn  Hall, 
asks  whether  tJl  the  string  players  in 
I the  Boston  Orchestra  are  virtuosos. 

1 There  Is  in  London  "The  Cherubini 


terviewer.  ’are  excellent  musicians,  and 
their  performances  were  most  interest- 
ing. They  never  sang  out  of  tune.  We 
had  cuUe  a little  concert  in  the  com- 
pound. They  formed  a circle  in  an  open 
sr>uce,  and  a band  cf  Zulu  singers  canic 
forward  and  performed  for  me;  and 
aftir  that  I sang  for  them,  and  1 do 
not  think  I ever  received  a more  won- 
derful reception  in  my  life,  and  cer- 
tainly I never  faced  such  a unio.ue  au- 
dience bi'fore.  Of  course,  my  husband 
and  a party  of  friends  were  ■with  me. 
and  when  it  was  propo.sed  that  I should 
sing,  they  made  a little  circle  and  I 
stood  on  a chair  in  the  centre  and  sang 
'Gc-d  Save  the  Queen,’  without  any 
;tccomp:iniment.  I shall  never  forget 
the  novel  sensation  of  singing  before 
sujh  an  audience.  It  was  perfect!,)' 
wondci-ful  to  see  that  concourse  of 
.statue -like  figures  listening,  r..nd  the 
dorr  oust  ration  which  they  made  when  I 
had  finished.  I cantiot  describe  the 
scene."  M'e  wonder  whether  Albani  has 
ahaneUmd  Ihe  old  tradition  of  ihe  ir- 
dispensalile  lace  handkerchief,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  part  may  be. 

"A  Russian  ” tells  in  the  Pall  Mall 
: Gazelle  this  .Jtory  of  the  late  Pre.sident 
Fuure:  "When  I was  asked  some  two 

years  ago  to  arrange  a g.ila  perform- 
ance at  the  Opfra  foi  a charitable  pur- 
pose and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Tamegno,  the  late  President  wished  to 
ktiow  how  TO  reward  the  famous  tenor 
for  the  promised  aid.  The  answer  was 
obvious  a bit  of  rib’oon  for  the  button- 
hole, and  to  be  .sure  there  was  prepared 
for  Tamagno  a little  case  containing 
les  pain  es  academiques;  but  after  the 
sersation  produced  by  the  tenor’s  mag- 
nificent voice  and  singing,  and  the  fact 
that  the  gala  had  produced  close  upon 
£2000,  M.  Faure  altered  his  mind  and 
sent  to  the  Elys4e  for  enother  little 
case  in  which  was  the  rosette,  a higher 
grade,  of  the  same  distinction,  and  the 
bestowal  of  which  ex  abrupto  necessi- 
tates a Presidential  decree,  as  against 
a simple  nomination  by  the  Minister  of 
Fine  -\rts  in  the  case  of  a mere  ruban 
violet.  And  this  happened  between  the 
second  and  third  acts  of  the  perform- 
ance of  ’Otello,’  on  the  spur  of  an 
impulse.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  artistic  enjoyment  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  decision,  for  M. 
Faure  had  very  little  taste  for  art  in- 
deed." 

Luigi  Denza,  the  well-known  song 
writer,  has  been  appointed  a Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

Leonora  Jackson  played  at  a Queen’s 
Ifall  Symphony  concert  Feb.  11.  T.he 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Brahms  concerto  In  D was 
played.  Miss  loevmora  Jac-kson  taking 
the  solo  viclin  part.  This  is  a work  for 
which  we  have  a sincere  and  genuine 
admiration.  Tne  first  moverr.ent  opens 
unpromisingly,  with  heavy,  dull,  reso- 
lute phrase-s  that  shortly  give  place  to 
passages  of  extraordinary  finish  and 
oeauty.  The  second  movement  is  sus-  i 
talned  upon  an  even  higher  level  of  ex-  I 
cellence.  It  is  wpnderfullv  refined,  and  ' 
never  flags  In  interest.  It  is  so  good,  in 
fact,  that  c-ne  instinctively  ar.d  unhesi- , 
tatingly  sets  it  upon  the  plane  of  art 
which  distinguishes  the  chamber  music! 
of  the  few  four  or  five  great  composers 
of  the  world.  The  last  n'.ovement  is 
altogether  tiresome,  without  original 
merit  of  any  kind,  but  with  all  this 
compeser’s  extraordii-ary  skill  in  purely 
technical  construction.  Miss  Jack.son 
playeid  with  quite  amazing  certainty 
and  cleverness.  She  Is  young,  and 
therefore  lacks  the  tenderness  and  I 
uninteri  upttd  beauty  of  loidy  Halle’s 
playing;  but  in  ner  command  of  ihei 
instrumer  t.  In  her  power  of  end’Jranee  ‘ 
in  her  keenness,  in  her  quick  and  vital  ' 
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The  comparison  between  Joachim  an*I 
Lady  Halle,  published  in  the  Tall  Mail 
Gazette  of  Feb.  14,  is  of  interest,  now 
that  the  latter  has  played  in  Ecston; 


Last  night  at  the  St.  .lames’s  Hall, 
Herr  Joachim  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance alter  a long  interval  of  time 
at  the  renewed  series  of  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts,  Joachim’s  appearances 
in  I,.ondon  are,  of  course,  always  som-j- 
ihitig  cf  a serious  event  here,  and  the 
concert  ixjcm  was  accordingly  well 
filled  last  night  with  listeners  and  ad- 
mirers. We  ciin  clearly  remeniLer  how, 
years  ago,  when  it  had  not  yet  become 
the  everyday  fashion  for  musical  criti- 
cism to  iitte.-  Itself  with  veiy  gi-eat  in- 
dependence of  word,  the  mere  sugges- 
tion th.ai  Joachim  was  occaslonalb'  not 
always  worthy  of  himself  was  enough 
to  cause  editorial  benches  to  be  whlt- 
enetl  (in  Macaulay’s  phra.se)  with  a 
snow  storm  of  petitions.  Profess  rs 
sf-t  up  their  bray,  and  certain  opera- 
tives of  the  writing  profession  calle<l 
for  impeachment  in  exceedingly  had 
English.  Things  have  mitch  changed 
since  then,  and  a man  is  permitted  to 
tell  the  truth — or  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  truth— without  any  re.sulttnt 
lataelysm;  teachings  are  no  longer 
broken  in  a whirlwind  of  wrath,  an*l 
the  critic  is  spared  the  accumulation  of 
one  gray  hair.  We  are  then  pemic- 
ted  to  regard  Joachim  as  a man  of  ex- 
trjiniaiinary  genius,  b'll  .still  as  a n-ati, 
and  not  iltogother  as  one  who  cati  do 
no  wrong  in  the  world  of  art.  His  vio- 
lin playing  is  always  wonderful.  In 
his  accent  in  his  ap(irehension  of  the 
bes’i  qualities  of  music,  in  the  Jimazin.g 
intimacy  which  exist‘d  bet-ween  him- 
self and  his  instiaiment,  he 
stands  upon  a level  peculiar  to 
him,  made  separate  by  his  own  genius. 
Moreover,  he  is  in  many  ways  unap- 
proachable by  reason  of  the  f)ct  that 
tie  represents  in  a sense  a continuous 
and  unbroken  tradition  from  the  days 
when  great  masterp  were  composing 
great  chamber  music  worthy  of  his  own 
great  powers  of  expression.  I,.ast  night, 
therefore,  he  naturally  evoked  a genu- 
ine outburst  of  enthusiasm  after  his 
playing  in  the  Schubert  Quartet  (in  D 
minor.)  Here  he  proved  all  his  best 
virtues,  and  at  times,  too,  showed  the 
defects  of  his  qualities.  Joachim  can 
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sometimes'  miss  the  precise  and  central  1 
pitch  of  a note,  and  he  can  play  with 
the  divinest  tenderness  and  loftiness  of 
sentiment;  both  these  achi-’/cments 
were  fulfilld  b>  him  on  this  occa.sion. 
At  times  he  was  so  completely  in  union 
with  his  violin  that  he  and  his  music 
seemed  absolutely  one,  inseparable  and  1 
es’sentially  of  a piece.  At  other  rimes 
he  quickly  turned  your  attention  from 
the  musical  phrase,  and  astonished  you 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  he  de- 
clined from  this  excellence  and,  as  it 
were,  fainted  in  his  ende£(vor.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  remember  Lady  Halle’s  re- 
cent appearances  at  this  s-ime  hall  In 
this  connection.  Joachim’s  flights  (to 
apply  Johnson’s  fine  words  to  a modern 
instance)  are  higher  than  those  of  Lady 
Halle,  but  she  remains  longer  on  the 
wing:  his  flame  burns  brighter,  but  hers 
is  more  constant;  Joachim  often  sur- 
prises, Lidy  Halle  never  falls  below 
expectation. 


Probably  the  oldest  organ  In  England 
is  now  being  exhibited  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  described  as 
a very  fine  specimen  of  a German 
chamber  organ  "of  the  latter  part  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,"  and  seems  to  be 
known  as  "Queen  Elizabeth  organ.’’ 
A correspondent  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
writing  to  us  recently,  rather  challenges 
this  description.  "I  cannot  but  think,” 
he  says,  "judging  from  the  date  (lf492), 
which  is  rather  late  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  from  the  locale  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(where  it  had  been,  I think,  for  over 
200  years),  that  the  instrument  has  a far 
stronger  claim  to  have  belonged  to  Ihe 
Princess  Elizabeth.  This  island  was  so 
old-world  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think  that  the  Princess’s  property 
lingered  in  safe  keepin.g.”  Mr.  A.  B. 
Skinner,  Sub-director  of  the  Museum, 
kindly  .supplies  a description  of  this 
organ  taken  from  Shaw  and  Meyrick’s 
"Ancient  Furniture."  The  organ  is  ex- 
tremely well  carved  in  oak  and  in  a 
very  good  stale  of  preservation.  It  was 
built  by  Hoffheimer  at  Vienna,  in  1592. 
The  works  are  rather  out  of  order,  but 
they  might  easily  be  repaired.  This 
splendid  piece  of  furniture  was  origi- 
nally made  for  an  Austrian  nobleman, 
whoso  coronet,  initials,  and  armoiial 
bearings  are  intenvoven  with  its  deco- 
ration. The  inscriptions  are  "E.  Hoff- 
heimer, fee.  15.92,  " and  (in  Flemish) 
"Pr.aise  the  Lord  with  a loud  tune  on 
the  organ.”  The  stops  are  stopped 
' diapason,  flute,  and  vox  hnmana.  AH 
the  pipes  are  of  wood,  and,  with  Ihe 
exception  of  two  or  three,  are  elabor- 
ately carved.  TTiis,  though  interesting, 
does  not  carry  us  much  farther  in  the 
argument  as  to  whether  the  organ  be- 
longed to  Queen  or  Princess.  Perhaps 
some  reader  with  a taste  for  lilstorictl 
investigation  could  throw  light  upon  it. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

riiilip  Hale. 
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iIb  such  a day.  T'll  tell  yati  a 1 

?.’*  said  Mf.  Marcel  ^hwob.  Miss  j 
was  lookingr  out  of  the  window  at  j 
assintr  by,  women  unhappy  In  be- 
Sunday  clothes.  Turning,  she  said, 
rair.y  tales  .are  the  enielest  of  all 
d then  they  are  true.” 

MORGANK. 

rlncpss  Alorgane  loved  no  one. 
as  leily  ch.a.sto  and  lived  with 
and  looking-glas.ses.  She  put 
os  In  her  hair  ami  gtiaed  :it  her- 
he  saw  no  voting  girl,  no  young 
yshe  saw  only  herself  in  their 
jiNeither  cruelty  nor  pleasure  was 
A'  to  her.  Her  black  hair  fell 
1 her  face,  like  Inzy  waves.  She 
c to  love  herself;  but  the  face 
njlooking  glass  was  of  a calm  and 
;ij  coldness,  and  the  face  in  the 
i was  sad  and  pale,  and  the  face 
|!  rivers  fled,  all  of  a tremble, 
n Princess  Mor.gaue  had  read  in 
t,  -books  of  the  looking-glass  of 
n|io-Neige,  which  could  speak,  and 
r foretold  her  a cut  throat;  of  the 
:fT-glass  of  lisa,  from  which  came 
t r lisa  who  slew  lisa:  of  the  noc- 
i,  looking-glass  of  the  city  of  Mi- 
i;;  which  made  the  Alllesian  women 
iiie  themselves  et  nightfall.  She 
j'eu  the  mysterious  picture  where 
her  has  stretched  a sword  before 
(frothed,  because  they  met  them- 
vl  In  the  haze  of  night;  for  dou- 
■I'hreaten  death,  tint  she  did  not; 
rdier  own  image,  since  she  ha<t ' 
met  her.self,  either  pure  and 
|J.  qr  cruel  and  voluptuous.  And 
ijolished  plales  of  green  gold,  the 
a|heets  of  quicksilver  diit  not  show 
nil  no  to  Morgane. 

priests  of  her  country  were  geo- 
fficrs  and  worshipers  of  fire.  They 
riged  sand  in  a square  box  and 
Jl  lines  In  it;  they  calculated  with 
parchment  talismans;  they  made 
lack  looking-glass  of  water  m'xed 
smoke.  And  at  ni.ght  Alorgane 
to  them,  and  she  threw  into  the 
hree  cakes  as  a sacrifice.  “Hook:” 
the  geomancer;  and  he  pointed  to 
ooking-glass  of  black  liquor.  Mor- 
looked;  and  at  first  a clear  vapor 
along  the  surface;  then  a colored 
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bubbled;  then  an  image  arose.  It 
hat  of  a white,  cubic  house  with 
windows;  and  under  the  third 
w was  a great  bronze  ring.  And 
about  the  house  sand  reigned 
me.  “This  is  the  place.”  said  the 
lancer,  "where  you  will  find  the 
lorking-glas.s ; but  our  knowled.ge 
not  tell  us  how  to  fix  it  or  to  eXx 
it.” 

gar.e  bent  over  and  threw  into  the 
hreo  more  sacrificial  cakes.  The 
flickered,  and  it  became  obscure; 
.vhite  house  sank,  and  Morgane 
1 in  vain. 

on  the  following  day,  Morgane 
d to  go  a-jounicying.  . For  it  ; 
■d  to  her  that  she  rucdgnizeJ  the  | 
■olor  of  ,thc  sand.  She  went  to-  | 
and  West.  Her  father  gave  her  ' 
avan  with  silver-belh'd  mutes,  and 
vas  home  on  a litter  with  sides  of 
loukln.g-glass. 

s did  she  traverse  Persia,  and 
xamir-ed  lonely  inns,  even  those 
are  built  near  wells  passed  by 
s of  travelers,  oven  the  inns  held 
iispicion,  \vh?re  wor  en  sing  all 
and  strike  pieces  of  metal, 
near  the  bourne  of  Persia’s 
.she  saw  many  houses,  white, 
high-windowed,  but  the  bronze 
'I  did  not  h.aiig  there.  And  they 
her  that  the  ting  would  be  found 
j.ria,  a Christian  bind,  to  the  West, 
r.gane  passed  llu'  fiat  banks  of  the 
that  encompasses  the  country  of 
meadows,  where  grow  forests  of 
luace.  There  wore  castles  hollowed 
le  narrow  stone,  which  stood  on  its 
end,  and  women,  seated  in  the 
to  see  the  caravan  go  by.  wore 
fted  fringes  of  red  hair  about  the 
i|hpad.  And  there  live  they  that 
horses  in  harrasses,  and  carry 
ifes  all  silver  pointed, 
d further  still  is  a wild  mountain 
r.ited  by  bandits  who  drink  strong 
|k  in  honor  of  tln  ir  gods.  They 
green  stones  of  strange  forms, 
I'.ti  ihey  hold  fearful  orgies  one  with 
amon.g  the  rin.gs  of  flanting 
Hilt'S.  Morgan”  hold  them  in  horror. 
Bid  further  still  i.s  an  underground 
of  black  men.  who.se  gods  visit 
!ti  only  durln,g  their  sleep.  They  eat 
fiure  of  hem)i,  they  cover  the  face 
'1  powdered  chalk.  Ana  they  that 
ipr'ji  drunken  with  hemp  break  at  night 
, Sflj recks  of  the  sleepers,  to  send  then 
I '4i  he  nocturnal  gods.  Morgane  held 
,1'in  in  horror. 

■ .pd  further  still  stretches  the  desert 
,'ray  sand,  where  plants  and  .stones 
I like  tmto  sand.  And  at  the  be- 
ling  of  this  desert  Morgane  found 
inn  of  the  ring. 

le  ord.’reu  a halt,  and  the  muleteers 
Oil  led  the  mules.  It  was  an  old 
ic,  built  without  help  of  cement; 
blocks  of  stone  were  w'hitene-l  by 
1 sun.  But  the  inn-keeper  could 
i tell  her  of  the  looking-glass,  be- 
te  he  kir-w  no®ng  about  it. 


And  that  evening,  after  they  hi^w,; 
eaten  thin  cakes,  the  inn-keeper  -»aitlj ; 
to  .Morgane  that  this  house  of  the  rliy;  | 
had  bei-u  In  days  of  long  ago  the  dwell-  j 
Ing  of  it  cruel  ((Ui’en.  And  she  was  ' 
punished  tor  her  cruelty.  Because  she 
hiid  ordcri'd  the  cutting  off  the  head  ‘ 
of  a holy  man  who  lived  alone  in  the  , 
midst  of  the  stretch  of  sand  and  nscit  ; 
with  kiiully  speech  to  bathe  the  i 
travelers  in  the  stream.  And  iinme-  , 
(liately  after  this  the  queen  perished  j 
with  all  her  r;ice.  And  the  I'hamb.'i'  ! 
of  the  queen  was  walled  up  in  the  j 
house.  The  !nn-kepper  showed  Mor-  j 
gane  the  door  stopped  by  stones.  | 

Then  the  travelers  in  the  inn  slept  in  j 
the  square  hulls  and  under  the  project-  | 
lug  roof.  But  toward  the  middle  of  j 
the  night  Morgane  awakened  her  i 
muleteers,  and  broke  open  the  wallnl 
door.  And  she  went  through  the  dusty 
breach  bearing  an  iron  torch. 

Ami  the  people  of  Morg.ane  heard  a 
cr.v,  and  they  followed  the  princess. 
She  was  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
walled  up  room,  before  a platter  of 
beaten  copper  which  was  full  of  blooil, 
and  she  was  looking  ardently.  And 
the  inn-keeper  threw  up  his  arms;  lor 
the  blood  in  the  basin  had  not  dried  up 
in  the  closed  room  since  the  cruel  queen 
had  maile  them  put  there  a severed 
heiid. 

'No  one  knows  what  the  princess  Alor- 
gane  saw  in  the  mirror  of  blood.  But 
alon.g  the  road  of  return  her  muleteers 
were  found  murdered,  one  by  one,  each 
night,  with  gray  face  turned  toward 
the  sky.  And  they  named  this  prin- 
cessi  Alorgane  the  Red,  and  she  was  a 
terrible  slayer  of  men. 

Miss  Muirhead’s  Lecture. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Muirhead  gave  the 
first  of  a series  of  JIusic  Talks  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Perkins  Hall.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  she  gave  a series 
lest  season  which  awakened  interest 
and  commanded  respect.  Yesterday 
she  talked  sensibly  and  to  the  point 
about  Beethoven,  his  character,  his 
manners  (or  lack  of  manners),  and  his 
three  periods  of  creative  work.  Her 
talk  was  simple,  clear,  and  at  times 
epigrammatic.  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo 
played  extracts  from  the  Sonatas  op. 
10,  No.  1,  op.  31,  No.  3,  op.  2,  No.  2, 
and  the  rondo  op.  129.  He  thus  illus- 
trated the  adagio  and  finale  as  in- 
fluenced by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and 
showed  the  difference  bet%veen  the 
earlier  minuet  and  trio  and  the  scherzo 
and  trio.  Mr.  J.  Melville  Horner  sa.ig 
"La  Marmotte”  and  “The  Kiss.”  The 
next  lecture  will  be  Monday  afternoon, 
the  13th. 


— w.'m  a man  ur^nd 

Kearlng  were  consplcuOTlv  however  bril-  | 
Ham  the  gathering  ho  graced;  and  the', 
charm  of  Ms  conver.satlon,  the  sweet-^ 
ness  of  his  disposlliou,  the  deep  hu- 
manity of  his  character  will  long  re-  ' 
main  in  the  memory  of  thos;  who  had 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
lilm.  

We  heard  someone  objecting  to  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  because  he  uses 
occasionally  the  split  Infinitive.  There 
is  much  nonsense  written  about  this 
"solecism.”  Goold  Brown  In  his  stupeml- 
ous  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars, 
says,  "Of  the  infinitive  verb  and  Us 
jireposltion  ‘to,’  some  grammarians  say 
that  they  must  never  be  sejiarated  by 
an  adverb.  It  Is  true,  that  the  adverb 
is.  In  general,  more  elegantly  placed 
■before  the  preposition  than  after  It, 
out,  possibly,  the  latter  position  of  it 
may  s.imetlmes  contribute  to  perspicui- 
ty, wliloh  Is  more  essential  than  ele- 
gance; as,  ’If  any  man  refuse  so  to 
implore,  and  to  so  receive  pardon,  let 
him  die  the  death’— Fuller,  on  the  Gos- 
pel.” And  he  also  quotes  from  Burn.s’s 
“Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  — "Who 
dare  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride.” 

Here  is  a most  pathetic  story.  An  in- 
mate of  an  English  workhouse,  an  old 
man,  was  hauled  into  court,  charged 
■with  stealing  a waistcoat  belonging  to 
the  institution.  He  owned  his  gull^ 
and  made  this  defence: 

"It  never  would  have  happened,  your 
I worship,  but  for  one  thing.  I never 
did  a dishonest  thing  before  my  failing 
t eyesight  compelled  me  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  even  there  I should  not  have 
committed  myself  but  for  the  tempta- 
tion. I am  an  old  smoker  and  can’t 
do  without  my  pipe.  To  do  so  is  worse 
than  anything,  and  ’bacca  Is  not  al- 
I lowed.  I have  tried  tea-leaves,  but 
there  is  no  comfort  in  ’em.  I altered 
the  old  waistcoat  and  put  it  on  under 
my  own,  meaning  to  sell  it  when  I got 
out.  Not  for  a half-crown,  though,  or 
anything  like  it.  It  wouldn’t  have 
fetched  more  than  fourpence,  and  with 
that  I’d  have  bought  me  an  ounce  of 
’bacca.  I've  got  nothing  more  to  say, 
your  worship,  'cept  it  is  to  beg  of  you 
to  be  lenient  with  me.” 

MMuld  you  believe  It?  The  magistrate 
gave  him  21  days.  That  magistrate 
surely  never  smoked.  If  he  knew  the 
weed,  he  would  have  sent  him  a pound 
of  the  best,  with  the  injunction,  "Steal 
no  more.” 


. In  Mime  fear  is  not  the  effect  of  danger: 
It  is  a natural  quality  of  him  which  no  se- 
curity can  allay.  He  is  like  many  a poor 
newspaper  editor,  who  dares  not  print  the 
truth,  however  simple,  even  when  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  himself  and  all  his  readers.  Not  that 
anytliing  unpleasant  would  happen  to  him 
if  lie  did — not,  indeed,  that  he  could  fail  to 
become  a distinguished  and  influential  leader 
of  opinion  by  fearlessly  pursuing  such  a 
course,  but  solely  because  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  imaginary  terrors,  rooted  in  a 
modest  and  gentlemanly  mistrust  of  his  own 
strength  and  worth,  and  consequently  of  the 
, value  of  his  opinion. 
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Old  Chimes  is  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  loss  of  memory  Is  accompanied 
with  loss  of  hair.  He  attributes  this 
fact  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  sufferer 
to  keep  the  hair  from  falling  out. 

Ah,  the  beauty  of  the  divine  .average! 
:Ah,  the  wonderful  workings  of  the  law 
of  compensation!  The  girl  you  meet 
on  the  street  has  watery  eyes  and  a 
catarrhal  nose — but  observe  her  wealth 
in  silken  hair.  When  Mrs.  Jabez 
Pounds  lifts  her  skirt  at  the  crossing 
she  reveals  gufflns,  beetle-crushers;  but 
in  full  dress  she  rivets  the  attention  of 
even  other  women.  And  that  shabbily 
clothed  young  woman  with  a pimply 
face  conceals  and  disguises  a body  of 
dazzling  white  and  voluptuous  curves 
that  might  have  inspired  the  Venus  of 
Cabanel. 


Hi": 


The  death  of  Michael  Wcolf  will  bo 
mourned  by  hundreds  who  knew'  him 
only  by  his  inimitable  sketches  of  the 
last  thirty  years.  His  grimly  pathetic 
pictures  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
poor  children  were  insta.ntanecusly  ef- 
fectlve.  The  suggestion  of  the  misery 
of  little  waifs  haunted  the  memory 
and  without  doubt  urged  many  to  chari- 
ty. He  knew  how  to  be  powerful  in 
miniature;  he  knew  the  value  of  .a 
few  lines;  the  Intensity  of  the  pictorial 
thought  did  not  rco.ulre  detail  or  elab- 
oration. When  he  was  not  in  pathetic 
er  ironical  mood,  his  pictorial  humor 
was  rollicking.  Irresistible.  All  In  all. 
Ike  was  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of 
the  artists  that  have  contributed  to  the 
weeklies  of  this  country,  and  although 
Ills  fecundity  was  astounding,  his  In- 
vention was  fresh,  untlred  to  the  last. 
It  Is  a singular  fact  that  neither  the 
Now'  York  Times  nor  the  New  York 
Sun  in  obituary  notice  mentioned  Life 
among  the  weeklies  for  w'hlch  he 
worked;  yet  some  of  his  most  striking 
pictures  appeared  in  Life.  Personally 


Here  are  two  interesting  extracts 
from  Rogersana— Incidents  of  Exeter 
(N.  H.)  life  from  the  lnterle.aved  alma- 
nacs of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  with 
notes  b.v  J.  T.  Perry— published  in  the 
Exeter  News-Letter. 

"Dec.  30  (1768).  A poor  woman  (Ruth 
Blay,  schoolmistress)  this  day  was  exe- 
cuted at  Portsmouth,  according  to 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  her,  for 
concealing  the  birth  of  a bastard  child 
(She  was  only  18  years  old,  and  a re- 
prieve was  obtained  for  her  on  the  day 
of  the  execution,  but  Sheriff  Packer, 
being  in  a hurry  for  his  dinner,  hanged 
her  about  twenty  minutes  before  it  ar- 
rived. He  was  almost  mobbed  for  his 
cruelty.” 

"1776,  May  5.  Zacheus  (probably  his 
shave)  died  this  morning  y»  after  12,  as 
he  declared  in  Faith  and  Hope  of  eter- 
nal life  by  Jesus  Xt.  Zacheus  was 
hurled  decently  (On  a page  of  accounts 
Mr.  Rogers  puts  his  coffin  and  winding 
sheet  at  £2:8  and  two  quarts  of  N.  Eng’d 
rum,  for  the  mourners  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, at  £1:4:0.  There  w'as  a further  ac- 
count for  tolling  the  bell,  digging  the 
grave  and  doctor’s  service,  not  yet 
paid).” 
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THE  HE.-VRT'.=!  WINTER. 

Dead,  dead,  dead! 

The  dark  clouds  overhead 
Never  part  to  let  light  through 
In  a lovely  rift  of  blue; 

The  trees  have  never  a leaf. 

'J’he  birds  have  never  a song. 

There’s  only  time  for  grief 

The  whole  day  long! 

I.ost,  lost,  lost ! 

The  trees  are  tempest-tost. 

The  wind  as  it  rages  by 

Storms  at  the  argry  sky; 

Not  a single  star  appears 

To  ligliten  the  heaven’s  deep  wrong; 

And  grief  is  too  wild  for  tears 

The  whole  night  long! 

H.  E.  writes:  ”I  don’t  understand 

what  loss  of  memory  has  to  do  with 
loss  of  hair.  Old  Chimes  is  dotty  since 
he  had  the  grip.” 

We  showed  this  to  the  hearty  old 
buck.  He  s.'niled,  and  saiil,  “I  merely 
commented  on  an  alleged  fact.  If  loss 
of  memory  is  generally  accompanied 
with  loss  of  hair,  the  deduction  is  log- 
ical that  memory  rivets  the  hair  and 
keeps  It  on  the  head.” 


I It  is  a w6ndf  :-  In  Boston  do 

I not  die  the  deal  ti''’»fv)f  Tycho  Brahe. 

! I’rudery  still  keeps  us  far  from  civil- 
i Izatlon. 

It  is  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from 
historical  research.  Each  moment  some 
fact  teaching  a lesson  of  incalculable 
value  swims  before  the  astonished  eye. 
Thus  Nicholas  Stanislaus  Leozlnskl, 
father  of  the  wife  of  Louis  XV..  and 
occasionally  King  of  Poland,  died  at 
Nancy  In  1766  as  a result  of  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  smoking.  "Being  alone. 
In  an  undress,  while  endeavoring  to 
knock  out  the  ashes  from  hl.s  pipe, 
,he  set  fire  to  his  gown;  and  his  valet 
Ide  chambre.  who  alone  exercised  the 
privilege  of  entering  his  apartment,  had 
rinfortunately  just  gone  into  the  town 
of  Luneville.’'  This  royal  tramp  wore 
for  a penance  next  to  his  flesh  a girdle  i 
of  silver  with  sharp  points.  The  lire  i 
heated  them.  PressnJ  Into  the  bo<ly  j 
by  those  endeavoring  to  put  out  the 
lire,  the  points  made  poisonous  sores. 

And  yet  what  greater  joy  Is  there 
Ilian  pipe-smoking  in  bed?  The  most 
delightful  moment  is  the  one  of  ex- 
treme danger— when  you  are  so  sleepy 
that  it  seems  Impossible  for  you  to 
lay  down  the  pipe  and  put  out  the 
light.  And  even  if  the  pipe  falls  from 
your  mouth  and  the  bed  clothes  catch 
fire,  the  first  thought  is  surely  one 
of  genial  warmth  and  pity  for  the  wan- 
derers in  the  streets.  There  is  an  old 
French  book  entitled  “The  Fifteen  Joy.s 
of  Marna.ge  ” We  doubt  if  any  one 
of  these  is  equal  to  this  privilege  of 
bachelordom. 

You  may  remember  that  we  spoke 
recently  of  Miss  Decker  who  is  charged 
by  a stern  father  with  working  a 
Icive  spell  cn  hl.s  dear  so.a  Joseph  so 
that  the  youth  attempted  suicide,  .and 
T'ncle  Edtvard  caught  a .severe  cold 
S)iying  the  couple.  We  received  yes- 
terday this  extraordinary  communica- 
tion: 

"TALK  OF  THE  DAY  ' 

Indeed  Miss  Maud  Decker  has  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  cr  any  attractive 
woman.  I would  like  to  ask  this  one 
question  why  should  Miss  Decker  be 
attracted  towards  young  squires  more 
than  £,ny  other  pupil  from  what  I read 
I should  s.iy  he  was  a chip  of  the  old 
block  size  up  ones  parents  and  you  can 
tell  pretty  near  what  their  children 
are  poor  home  influence  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it  see  what  his 
uncle  Edwards  is  capable  of  doing  you 
can  Judge  the  rest  I tion't  know  as 
he  got  mutch  satislactlon  only  to  sat- 
isfy his  curiosity  witch  I suppose  got 
somewhat  aroused  I know  of  a case 
sC'inewhat  simtla;-  but  this  man  I have 
reference  to  has  more  patients  and 
(spends  more  lime)  but  .gels  liferent 
amusement  he  gets  rested  for  his 
pains  common  politeness  Vvait  till  j'ou 
are  invited  to  call  and  wh,at’s  more 
one  that  has  been  drove  to  the  vail 
Pelican 

Genevive  Haven 

Member  of  the  little  folks  club. 

P S 

I would  like  to  sec  this  in  print  give 
tne  a show  as  well  as  others 

iliss  Pencil” 

S.  F.  writes:  “You  are  right.  The 
‘star  system’  at  the  Public  Library  Is  j 
laughable  in  lift  division  of  literary  j 
sheep  and  goats.  I was  allowed  to  visit 

II  the  Inferno  last  ye.ar.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  find  Thomas  Hardy's  ‘Two 

1 cn  a Tower’  in  this  collection.  If  I 
! am  not  m.lstaken  this  admirable  novel 
' appeared  originally  In  the  Atlantic  | 
Monthly.  Would  the  authoritie.s  forbid  I 
readers  the  use  of  the  magazine  num-  \ 
bers  contaiidng  this  novel?  And,  by 
the  way,  why  do  these  regulators  ' of 
jnihllc  morals  refuse  to  put  Mitchell's 
’Gloria  Victls’  in.  circulation?  The  In- 
dex Expurgatorius  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  will  soon  rival  the  mural 
decorations  a.s  a lodestone  to  curiosity, 
surprise  and  wonder.” 
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‘ In  graveyard  green,  behind  b!s  monument 
^ Tj  glimpse  a phantom  paieut,  friend.  i 

j "Wearing  his  smile,  and  "Not  the  end!” 
j Outbreatliing  softly:  that  were  blest  enlight- 
enment. 


It  is  a good  thing  to  dine  with  mil- 
lionaires, even  it  yo  i are  a humble 
person  with  a vague,  uncertain  in- 
come. One  of  them  may  drop  a coupon  ! 
bond  in  the  cloak-room,  and  he  wim.  ; 
never  miss  It. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  learn  that  they 
are  selling  furniture  by  the  pound  right 
here  in  Bo.'ton,  whether  the  wood  be 
oak,  teak  or  mahogany.  ^Ye  hope  that 
dealers  in  eggs  and  manuscripts,  thus 
encouraged,  will  follow  the  example. 

Customers  will  soon  get  into  the  habit 
of  asking  for  ItO  po’jnds  of  chest  of 
drawers,  or  375  pounds  of  bedstead. 
Son;e  of  our  magazines  have  evidently 
bovight  solid  articles  by  tlm  pound. 

The  highest  collar  is  often  the  dir- 
tiest.   

We  hope  that  Mr.  Choate  enjoyed  his 
vk  it  at  Windsor,  where  the  soap  comes 
from.  Mr.  Choate  himself  on  festival 
occasions  deals  in  a pretty  rr.-ai  ner  wdth  , 
soft  soap.  I 

He  evidently  behaved  himself  with  j 
propriety  and  made  a f.avorable  im-  i 
presslon,  for  he  was  invited  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  i 


We  wondc-r  whether  -'hoate  was 
r.ervous  at  table,  whether  be  said,  “Yes 
ir.am”  or  “How?”  In  answer  to  a gra- 
cie.us  speech  frotn  t'ictoria.  Did  he 
crack  a joke?  (Think  of  Mr.  Depew  at 
such  a ceremony!  Ore  of  his  stories 
m'ght  brlr.p  on  w.tr  and  let  out  large 
ciuantitles  of  the  famous  blood  that  Is 
thicker  Ihpn  water). 

Has  Mr.*  Choate  met  any  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Karl  of  Surrey,  the 
supporter  of  Charles  James  Fox.'  Per- 
.haps  you  prefer  to  call  him  the  Duke 
of  .N’orfolk.  He  was  a delightful  char- 
acter. (Oh  the  pleasures  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  I'istort'.  the  reverend 
chronicler  of  the  grave,  as  the  old 
reaiiiug-bO(  k has  !t).  We  arc  told  that 
he  carried  the  neglect  of  his  person 
so  far  "that  his  servants  were  accus- 
tomed to  avail  themselves  of  his  fits  of 
Intoxication  for  the  purposes  of  wash- 
ing him.  On  those  occasions,  being  ' 
wholly  Ins-ensitl-'  to  all  that  passed 
i.bcut  him.  they  strii.pel  him  as  they 
would  have  done  a corpse,  and  per-  , 
formed  on  his  body  the  necessary  .ab- 
lutions. Nor  did  he  change  his  linen 
mire  frequently  than  he  washed  him- 
self."  

Mr.  Kolipofsky,  sixty  years  of  age, 
became  vlc/lently  enamored  of  elghteen- 
year-old  Miss  Marasky,  and  he  would 
lain  r.arry  her.  but  she  loved  another 
who  pounded  Mr.  Kolipof.sky  as  to  his 
head.  The  battled  swain  then  sought 
consolation  in  the  embraces  of  the 
law  and  produced  an  account  book  to 
ehow  how  dear  Miss  Marasky  had  been 
to  Iiiiiir 

3 pUish  cape  Sf  00 

1 pair  kid  gloves 1 50 

1 gold  ring 4 00 

J gold  ring 2 50 

Kngagement  dinner 55  75 

ITovIslons  for  wedding  dinner 340  53 

We  find  that  Miss  Marasky  touched 
him  very  gently  In  the  matter,  of 
jewelry,  and  she  was  singularly  mod- 
est In  her  choice  of  a cape:  but  we  do 
not  understand  the  Item,  “provisions 
for  wedding  dinner.”  Did  Mr.  Kolipof- 
sky have  to  pay  for  It  long  in  ad- 
vance? Were  the  provisions  .sent,  and 
is  the  poor  man  still  living  on  them, 
honed  turkey,  lobster-salad,  weddingj 
cake,  ices  and  champagne? 

This  astronomical  question  about 
surface  rotation  in  Jupiter  is  of  little 
real  Interest.  Do  they  have  rotation  in 
office  there?  

The  French  are  strangel.v  quiet.  They 
have  not  “conspewed”  anybod.v  or 
anything  for  a week.  Has  the  saliva 
at  last  given  out? 


B.  P.  asks  “Is  combine,  the  sub-  I | 
stantlve,  .a  dictionary  word?”  ! , 

Yes,  fair  sir;  that  Is  to  say,  it  Is  In  j 
the  dictionary  (see  the  Century  or  the  | 
Oxford).  Nor  Is  it  a new  word.  W.  | 
Folklngham  used  it  as  far  back  as  IGIO, 
and  the  meaning  was,  a combination, 
consplrac.v,  plot.  The  word  fell  out  of 
iisi . It  was  revived  about  1887  In  this 
country.  The  Boston  Journal  in  that 
year  said  ‘16  of  the  members  • • • 
have  formed  what  the  New  York  Al- 
i.trmen  would  cal!  a ‘combine’  and  de- 
mand $lo,000  apiece  before  they  will 
vi  te.“  The  next  year  that  carefully 
edited  newspaper  the  New  York  Even- 
Jii.^  Post  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the' 
word  without  quotation  marks:  “An 

antl-Platt  combine  composed  of  seven 
Senators.” 

A combine  today  is  often  formed  by 
some  of  our  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens  to  enrich  themselves  without 
ifgi.rd  to  the  possible  Impoverishment 
and  suffering  of  others.  The  more  suc- 
oeii-ful  they  are  In  this,  the  more  high- 
ly are  they  esteemed. 


This  is  Jlr.  G.  R.  Sims's  latest  shot  at 
ft  oolleague:  “The  labor  we  delight  In 
J)hyslcs  pain.  Here  Is  Mr.  Clement  j 
Scott,  who  has  gone  abroad  for  rest,  ■ 
breaking  out  all  over  the  ‘Biarritz  ‘ 
Visitor’  with  a two-column  criticism  of  , 
en  amateur  performance  of  ‘The  Jaco-  j 
bite’  at  the  Casino.”  I 


Thic.  reminds  us  that  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Referee  has  been  In  Spain, 
or  is  now  there.  He  claims  that  Spain 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  war.  “She 
has  lost  her  colonies,  of  course,  but 
ftlu  maj‘  be  better  without  those  In 
the  long  run.  Taxation  has  not  been 
altered  by  a penny."  He  then  speaks 
• if  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  , ■ 
tamllies  seen  In  mourning,  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  struggle  with  Insur- 
gent.' in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

“The  poor  old  woman  Antonia  who 
leeks  after  my  bedroom  tells  me  that 
.she  has  an  only  son  in  the  Philippines, 
supposed  to  be  a prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  She  does  not  know 
whether  he  Is  dead  or  alive,  and  has 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  flyman 
•who  drives  me  into  town  occaslonall.v 
tells  me  that  he  has  a son  come  home 
from  Cuba,  completely  wrecked  in 
health,  good  for  nothing  more  In  this  , 
■Vkorld.  although  only  tlve-and-twenty  I 
For  these  wretched  victims  of  their 
..jiollcy  the  Go“ernment  do  nothing. 
They  are  ‘repatriated,’  dumped  down  at 
the  port  nearest  their  iiome,  and  left  to 
•lie  If  there  is  nobod.i  to  take  care  of 


-\nd  then  he  gives  this  eminently 
sensible  advice  that  might  be  applied 
to  other  nations  as  well  as  Spain:  “If  I 
V ere  a Spanish  statesman  I think  f 
would  take  my  courage  in  my  twot 
hands  and  say  ‘Let  us  frankly  admit  ! 
that  Spain  has  sunk  into  a third  or' 
fourth  rate  power.  We  have  no  navy; 
do  we  need  one?  Let  us  suppress  com- 
imlsory  military  service,  and  keep  only 
a small  standing  army  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  No  other  powers  are 
likely  to  attack  us,  since  they  are  all 
too  .lealous  of  each  other.  Let  us.  In 
short,  cease  all  pretensious  to  great- 
ness and  devote  ourselves  to  the  In- 
ternal rcgei.eration  of  the  country.’  “ 

LEOPOLD  GODOWSKV. 

An  Unusually  Excellent  Perform- 
ance of  a Famous  Piece  by 
Brahms  and  Other  Pieces. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Leopold  Godow- 
Eky’s  piano  recital  last  night  in  Steln- 
ert  Hall  was  as  follows: 

Variations  and  Fugue  on  a theme  liv 

Handel  Iliahras 

FrOehllngsglaube.  Ave  Marla.  Hark, 

Hark,  the  Lirk Scliubert-Llszt 

Sonata.  B minor Liszt 

Three  Studies:  Op.  23.  No.  1;  op.  ID,  No. 

11;  op.  25.  No.  C Chopin 

In  promptu,  F sharp  major Ctnopln 

Scherzo,  C sharp  minor Chopin 

Study  on  the  Black  Keyes,  op.  10, 

No  5 Chopin 

(.arranged  for  the  left  hand  by  Oodowsky.) 

“If  I Were  a Bird,”  op.  2.  No.  C 

Henselt-Godowsky 

Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber-Tauslg 

(With  contrapuntal  additions  by  Godowsky.) 

Mr.  Godowsky  deserves  a larger  au- 
dience than  the  one  that  applauded  him 
last  night.  He  Is  an  eminently  musical 
pianist  of  uncommon  technical  dex- 
terity. Even  when  he  piles  difficulty 
on  difficulty  by  Ingenious  additions  of 
his  own  device,  the  musical  spirit  in 
which  he  works  almost  excuses  the 
deed. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  pianists  on 
this  whizzing  ball,  and  many  of  them 
are  to  be  avoided  by  prudent  persons. 
Today  the  players  that  seem  to  be  most 
popular  are  either  jugglers  or  hypnot- 
ists. One  pianist  will  draw  crowds,  and 
thus  rejoice  the  heart  of  his  manager 
by  violent  athletic  exhibitions.  Thus 
It  either  Mr.  Roeber  or  the  Terrible 
Turk  were  to  give  a piano  recital,  the 
hall  would  probably  be  crowded.  Then 
there  Is  the  hypnotist,  who  by  his 
subtle  authority  persuades  you,  as  long 
as  he  is  on  the  stage,  that  there  Is  no 
other  Interpretation  than  his,  that  there 
is  no  other  player.  These  men  have 
their  claims  and  their  uses.  But  I pre- 
fer to  see  an  athlete  in  his  native  tights 
and  without  aesthetic  disguise,  and  I 
prefer  to  see  a conjuror,  who,  like  Mr. 
Charles  Bertram,  asks  you  frankly  af- 
ter some  surprising  feat,  “Isn’t  It  won- 
derful ’ Now  Mr.  de  Pachmanii  in 
his  more  Inspired  moments  gave  one 
the  sense  of  pleasure  derived  from  the 
musician  and  the  conjuror. 

Jlr.  Godowsky  is  neither' an  athlete 
nor  a conjuror,  nor  yet  a de  Pachniann’ 
There  are  few  pianists  that  convince 
you  .so  immediately  and  so  thoroughly 
anil  without  effort  that  they  are  sin- 
cere, technically  competent,  and,  above 
all,  musical.  Yes,  of  how  few  pianists 
now  demanding  applause  can  this  be 
said! 

Wc  have  now  come  to  this  pass:  that 
copcert-grands-the  best  of  them-are 
foimidable  Instruments,  far  away  from 
the  original  machine.  Us  purposes  and 
uses;  and  pianists  are  a special  breed 
of  men.  who  do  everything  that  should 
be  done_  on  anything  but  a piano. 

-Mr.  Godowsky  reminds  us  that  a 
a m^JSt  highly  developed 
technic  can  first  of  all  play  devout  at- 
tention to  music,  and  delight  and 
move  by  purely  musical  means.  In  the 
variations  by  Brahms,  for  Instance  the 
passages  that  in  the  hands  of  some  are 
as  u were  extraneous,  introduced  an- 
,parently  for  mere  display,  were,  as 
played  by  Mr.  Godowsky,  an  essential 
comixjser’s  thought,  as 
though  he  could  not  express  himself 
in  any  other  way.  His  whole  perform- 
ance of  this  work,  which  is  a mloro- 
cosni  of  the  Brahmsian  w'orld  with  irs 
occanional  strange  beauty  of  twilight 
or  night  effects,  with  its  underground 
interest,  with  its  dreary  stretches  of 
sand,  with  its  dank,  unwholesome, 
nialanal  vegetation,  was  a master- 
piece of  technical  profiolencv.  svmpa- 
ihetio  appreciation,  and  authoritative 
interpretation.  I do  not  see  how  it 
couid  be  l|)€ttered  by  any  one  of  the 
great  pertormers.  and  I doubt  if  It 
could  equaled  by  the  majority  of 
them,  ^ou  lo.st  all  thought  of  Mr. 
Godowsky,  liow  he  looked,  or  what  he 
was  doing.  You  were  brought  into  the 
closest  contact  with  Brahms,  and 
whether  you  were  pleased  or  vexed  by 
what  Brahms  said,  you  listened  with- 
out thought  o{r tunning  away. 

And  there  were  many  other  moments 
later  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Godow- 
eky  rose  to  a great  height.  Not  that 
1 person.ally  care  for  his  arrangements 
or  disarrangements.  Then  there  Is  the 
thought  of  legerdemain,  although  I 
know  that  Mr.  Godowsky  is  in  earnest 
when  he  makes  these  experiments  and 
has  no  vainglorious  thought  of  merely 
exciting  wonder.  Yet  T hear  the  ques- 
tion “Isn’r  It  nonderfi:!?’’  and  I should 
prefer  to  an.swer  It  in  the  atfirmativi- 
before  it  Is  put,  and  then  to  ask  him 
to  play  music  by  Chopin  and  others  as  , 
it  was  written. 

rhilip  Hale.  1 
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Since  FNVs  slip  and  Adam’s  fall, 

‘'Vhich  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave. 
Besides  nsh,  beasts  and  blrils.  the  si>ar- 
row’s  fall 

Is  special  providence:  though  how  it  gave 
Offence  we  know  not:  probably  It  perched 
UfKin  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  searched. 


Our  elbow  has  been  jogged.  A citi- 
zen jogged  it  yesterday.  His  tiyes 
were  blood-shot,  and  In  bronchial  tones 
he  gasped,  “The  sparrow  must  go. 
Why  don’t  you  help  us  In  the  good 
cause  ■?“ 

Tbere  are  two  cries  In  Poston.  The 
fust  is:  “Save  the  Common,  or  the 
Slate  House,  or  Faneuil  Hall,  or  any 
other  old  thing."  The  sjcor.d  Is;  “Slush 
must  go,”  or  “Rum  must  go,”  or  “Boc- 
caccio must  go.”  Just  now  the  shout 
is  against  the  sparrow. 

We  know  very  little  about  this  bird. 
We  have  not  even  a spe.akli  g acquaint- 
ance with  It,  All  we  know  Is  that  It 
Is  perfectly  natural  in  its  habits  and 
demeanor. 

Why  should  he  not  be  here?  You  may 
say  that  he  was  brought.  But  Hue, 
the  traveler,  assures  us  that  the  spar- 
row Is  a regular  cosmopolite:  “We  have 
found  It  wherever  we  have  found  rngn." 

Bishop  Stanley,  on  fne  other  hand, 
considers  the  ra:i,ge  ol  the  sparrow  to 
be  co-extensive  with  the  tillage  of  the 
soil. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
little  of  ’.he  bird,  and  said  “you  may 
take  a field  piece  to  shoot  sparrows, 
but  all  ihe  sparrows  you  can  bring 
Rome  will  not  be  worth  the  charge.” 
And  yet  an  eloquent  an.l  aged  divine, 
leaning  on  a wlndow-slll  and  watching 
sparrows  In  sprir.gtime,  exclaimed, 
“How  good  Is  the  Loid  to  the  lowest 
of  his  creatures!” 

A single  pair  of  sparrows  during  the 
time  they  are  feeding  their  young  will 
(ipstroy  about  40(X)  caterpillars  weekly. 
The  bird  alto  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  poets  are  divided.  According  to 
one  they  “chirp  tuneless  joy  and  mock 
the  frequent  tear”  Cowper  pleaded  for 
them.  Clare  mourned  their  death. 
Barry  Cornwall  loved  them  and  sang 
at  length  tlulr  praise.  Milton  saw  them 
“freed  from  wrong”  and  in  “a  house 
of  rest."  The  fiercest  denunciation  Is 
liy  Prior; 

f.xorlous  Inmate,  bird  obscene, 

Dar’sl  thou  defile  these  sacred  groves. 

These  silent  seats  of  faithful  loves? 

Begone!  with  flagging  wings  sit  down 
On  some  old  penthouse  near  the  town; 

In  brewer’s  stables  peck  thy  grain. 

Then  wash  it  down  with  fmddled  rain. 

And  hear  thy  dirty  offspring  .squall 
From  bottles  on  a suburb  wall. 

Where  thou  hast  been,  return  again. 

Vile  bird,  thou  hast  conversed  with  men. 
Notions  likf  the.se  from  men  are  given. 
Those  vilest  iToatures  under  heaven. 

Remember  that  Lesbla  mourned  her 
pp.arrow,  and  her  turgid  eyelids  were 
tinted  rose  by  tear.s.  For  this  honeyed 
pet  knew  her.  as  even  she  her  mother 
knew,  and  rested  In  the  peaceful  har- 
bor.age  of  her  fragrant  breast. 

Then  there  is  Skelton’s  elegy\  on 
' Phj-llyp  Sparrowe,”  and  Gascoigne 
■wrote  “The  praise  of  Philip  Sparrow.” 

If  in  the  early  morning  the)-,  elilrp- 
ing,  make  niore  noise  than  “ordinary 
they  use  to  do,”  there  will  be  rain  or 
wind. 

Sparrows  are  not  bad  eating— that  is, 
if  jou  are  oxtreinel.v  hungry  and  there 
1.S  nothing  else  on  the  table.  We  have 
eaten  them.  We  say  this  boldly,  al- 
though the  confession  may  cost  us  our 
job.  .and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  live, 
pariah  like.  In  the  South  End.  We  pre- 
fer sparrows  to  tripe,  the  kind  of  tripe 
that  looks  like  a rubber  door-mat.  and 
I’Tobably  tastes  like  it.  We  prefer 
sparrows  to  those  health  foods — either 
the  hlrd-socd  variety  or  the  paste 
preparations— which,  eaten  at  break- 
fast, are  supposed  to  make  the  day 
more  cheerful.  The  swells  of  France 
ntc  sparrow-pie  In  the  17th  century — 
see  “Lc  culslnler  francols”  by  Francois 
3’ierre  de  I^varenne.  head-carver  in 
The  household  of  the  Marquis  d’Cxelles 
—an  honorable  position,  for  the  head- 
carver  to  the  King  had  the  right  of 
Ktldlng  to  his  coat  of  arms  a knife  and 
ftrk,  crossed. 

But  this  question.  “Wh.at  shall  we 
do  with  our  sparrows?"  is  a grave 
one.  a rival  of  “What  shall  we  do  with 
our  girls?”  And  if  you  ask.  “Which 
do  you  prefer,  worms,  or  sparrows?” 
an  old  ribald  jest  springs  from  memory 
to  the  lips. 

Gaspar  Sclopplus.  deep-thinker  and 
famous  writer,  was  exposed  to  severe 
reproach  because  in  a commentary  on 
a certain  Latin  book  that  Is  not  used 
In  the  public  schools  or  even  at  Har- 
vard he  envied  the  condition  of  the 
sparrows.  His  comment  began,  "Cum 
Ingolstadli  agerem."  And  yet  he  ■was 
a .sober  man,  and  ma''e  but  one  meal 
a daj’.  eating  then  ordinary  things,  as 
Bayle  tells  us;  half  a cabbage,  a little 
rice,  a bit  of  cheese,  a pear,  or  an 
apple;  and  he  had  for  a bed,  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  t-oards,  two  coverlet.*, 
and  a pillow. 

We  hear  a voice,  asking,  “But  should 


Madam,  wel  have  no  opinl^  in  the 
matter.  Why  don’t  you  write  to  the 
Transcript? 

Sparrow,  the  gun  Is  levelled:  quit  the  wall. 

Without  the  will  of  Heaven  I cannot  fall. 

And  the  answer  to  this  Is  that  the 
English  sparrow  known  to  us  is  un- 
known to  Palestine,  so  the  Scriptural 
warrant  Is  here  of  little  defence. 


And  now  there  Is  talk  cf  a trust  In 
coffins.  Let  us,  too,  combine — to  keep 
out  of  them. 

Lew'iston,  Me.,  must  bo  a metropolis. 
It  appears  that  the  singer  there  is  in  the 
haoit  of  getting  $8  for  singing  at  a 
funeral.  The  average  singer  In  Bo.*ton 
receives  $5 — often  not  until  the  estate 
is  settled. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Itnltarlan  Club 
speakers  not  In  uni.son  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity, of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 
A unanimous  vote  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er would  have  quieted  restless  na- 
tions. 


•ht  II 


S.  GRAHAME  NOBBS. 


A Short  and  Pleasant  Concert  in 
Chlckering  Hall— A Program 
Agreeably  Diversified. 

Mr.  S.  Grahame  Nobbs,  tenor,  gave  a 
concert  last  night  He  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Le.an  M.  Wallace,  soprano;  Miss 
Edith  F.  Castle,  contralto;  Jlr.  A.  R. 
Flank,  bass:  -Mr.  F.  J.  Cressman, 
pianist,  aivd  Jliss  Josephine  A.  Knight, 
accompanist.  The  program  w'as  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Mill Jensen 

For  four  voices. 

“Where’er  You  Walk.”  air  from 

’■Semelc”  Handel 

“Aildio,  Mignon,”  from  “Mignon”.., .Thomas 

“The  Auld  Hoose” 

"Bonnie  Jeanie,”  F.  I..  Molr Scotch  Songs 

Mr.  Nobbs. 

“Viens  al  der” Saint-Saens 

Miss  Castle. 

“It  I.s  Enough” 

"I  m a Roamer" Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Frank. 

“Desolation  de  Werther,"  from  “Wer- 

ther”  Massenet 

. Mr.  Nobbs. 

I Scherzo  in  B flat  minor Chopin 

Mr.  Cressman. 

“A  Romance  of  Ix)ve,’’  op.  42,  Cycle  of 
Waltzes,  tor  quartet  and  piano,  four 

hands  H.  Hofmann 

This  was  a short  and  pleasant  concert. 
Mr.  Nobbs  has  an  agreeable  voice, 
which  he  uses  with  oon.siderable  skill 
He  begins  and  ends  his  phrases  with 
understanding,  and  his  phrasing  as  a 
whole  is  intelligent  and  musical.  Hl.s 
use  of  the  legato  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  In  these  evil  days  when  shock- 
ing eximnles  of  so-called  liramallc 
singers  find  foolish,  half-baked  Imita- 
tors with  still  more  shocking  results, 
it  IS  a pleasure  to  hear  a m.an  who 
apfireclates  bel  canto  and  puts  his  ap- 
preciation into  eflecl.  It  was  stated 
last  night  that  Mr.  Nobbs  was  still 
under  the  , physician’s  care.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  temporary  Indlspo.sl- 
tion  that  his  higher  tones  seemed  placed 
too  far  back.  Mr.  Nobbs  also  gave 
pleasure  by  variety  of  expression.  He 
Is  rot  one  of  those  singers  to  whom 
all  siongs  lock  alike. 

Mr.  Frank  has  a deep,  rich,  flexible, 
sonorous  bass  voice  of  fine  quality. 
The  lower  and  middle  tones  are  neither 
harsh  niir  mushy.  The  upper  tones 
should  he  brought  forward.  He  was 
more  successful  in  Mendclsshon’s  “I’m 
a Roamer.”  which  he  sang  ■with  much 
spirit,  than  in  “It  is  Enough,”  In  ■which 
his  voice  was  displayed  to  less  ad- 
vantage. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  soprano,  was  unable 
on  account  of  a cold  to  take  part  in 
the  duet  from  “LakmS'’  which  'n'as 
on  Ihe  pro.gram.  Miss  Castle  sang  at 
short  notice  on  aria  from  “Ramson  and 
Delilah.’’  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
she  did  not  do  herself  justice.  She  Ins 
a gcod  voice;  she  has  temperament;  and 
— rara  .avis- she  d'id  not  drag,  so  as  to 
exhlLiit  low  tones,  and  insist  on  the 
hearer’s  adn  iration.  But  the  aria  Is 
not  within  her  pre.sent  ability.  Di  11- 
la'i's  victim.  Miss  Castle,  was  Samson 
— not  “Samsen." 

A piano  piece  .and  two  quartets  lent 
variety.  A small  audience  applauded 
heartily. 

Philip  Hale. 

Yet  I note  the  lltlle  chisel 
Of  ever-napping  Time, 

Defacing  ghast  and  grizzel  ^ 

The  blazon  of  my  prime, 
avhen  at  night  he  thinks  me  sleeping, 

I feel  hlni  boring  sly 
Within  my  bones,  and  heaping 
Quaintest  pains  for  by-and-by. 

Is  it  possible  that  Boston  has  again' 
tieen  deceived?  Is  the  Terrible  Turk 
■who  appeared  lately  In  Music  Hall  a 
playmate  of  that  gallant  old  powder- 
monkey  of  the  Constitution  who  was 
welcomed  here  so  cordially  by  Gov. 
Wolcott  and  other  admirers  of  patrlol- 
ism  and  gallantry? 

“But  the  word  Is  in  ‘the  dictionary." 
No  doubt.  There  will  soon  be  a need 
of  a dictionary  containing  all  the  word.-t 
that  should  not  be  in  the  dictionary. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  has  settled 
Ihe  question.  “Whittier  Is  our  greatest 
American  poet.”  He  may  be  your 
gieatest  American  poet,  oh  Oregonian. 


pi  hliii  «t  your  vaWaiiott. 

^ 'iot  evt'ii  uilmit  ihdt  h<»  was  whal  | 
iiS  lai*‘  Artenius  WanJ  ciillecl  a “boss  ! 

)0!tr'  I 


We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  beauty 
ind  pathos  of  “Snow-bound,"  l>ui  we 
e?pectfully  submit  that  nine-tenths  of 
VhUtler’s  poetry  is  of  no  higher  fiight 
han  the  national  anthem  attributed  to 
Im  by  Orpheus  C.  K^rr  in  18G1. 

!>■  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock 
tilt  linds  its  roots  linn-bound  in  I*lyinouth 
Itock 

nd  all  thy  sons  unite  In  one  srand  wish—  j 

0 keep  the  virtues  of  Preserved  Fish.  | 

reserv-^d  I'^ish,  the  Iteacon,  stern  and  true, 
old  our  New  England  what  her  sons  sliuuld 
do,  I 

nd  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty  and  I 
right,  I 

hen  the  whole  land  were  lost  indeed  In  ! 
night. 


I liar  laxogniiloit:  iwJiJcTi  .sucH''ir~product- 
tion  alone  couW  ensuro.” 

There  are  soclefles  of  fiKldy-fluddies 
in  this  country  (o  'vluvh  the  (lelmltion 
of  the  Acad^mie  ties  inscriptions  el 
belles  letlres  filveti  lately  by  loOnis 
Veulllot  n'py  be  applied:  "It  is  a high- 
ly esteemed  society  of  wise  men,  wiio 
busy  tliemselves  in  rearling-  together 
Uitit  wliieli  has  been  written  in  un- 
known lan.gnages,  in  cffacetl  characters, 
on  the  destn  yed  monuments  of  nation.s 
that  no  longer  exist.” 

U-  / r , ^ i 

LISZT’S  “FADST.”  > 


Mr.  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  added:  "The 

■ctlonal  bias  of  this  anthem  renders 
unsuitable  for  use  in  that  small 
argln  of  the  v.'orld  situated  outside  of 
ew  England.” 

There  is  a Society  for  Political  Study 
I New  York;  and  there  are  object-les- 
ns  all  around  It. 


jSymphony  Concert- Goers 
Listen  to  It. 


The  doctor's  wife  was  one  of  those  ladies, 

11  to  be  found  in  the  cultured  borderland  ] 
at  lies  between  town  and  country,  who 
,ve  never  discovered  that  pre-RaphaeliUsm  , 
as  dead  as  doornails  or  Early  Victorian 
iklng-glasses;  and  she  always  came  to  the  , 
mnaslum  class  in  a wondrous  garment  of  1 
ied  bine  that  clung— to  her  and  the  appar-  | 
us,  and  the  trained  assistant,  until  the  day  I 
at  the  latter,  in  despair  for  both  their  | 
es,  commanded  her  to  tuck  the  flowing  | . 
ds  of  her  skirt  into  the  soft  silk  sash  j 
aate. 

The  newspapers  have  told  the  young- 
generation  how  it  wa.s  the  practice  ' 
the  late  fJeorge  Young  to  go  from 
lest  to  guest,  seeing  that  the  ser- 
ge was  respectful  and  adequate  and 
gt  each  guest  wSs  served  to  his  own 
ate  or  caprice;  and  there  are  many 
rtunate  men  now  living  that  knew 
Is  from  personal  experience.  Mr. 
jqng  was,  indeed,  a model  inn-keep- 
^ We  remember  him  well  in  our 
lunger  days,  when  women  could  find 
place  in  his  inn.  He  excited  our 
ilmiration  and  envy;  and  although  we 
id  then  firmly  determined  to  be  a 
|9gc-driver,  hi.s  example  made  us  hesi- 
te  and  deliberate  as  to  whether  it 
Ipuld  not  be  better  for  us  to  run  a 
vern.  No  one  that  sat  at  his  table 

hose  days  was  too  little  or  too  hum- 
to  escape  his  kindly  attention, 
joday  there  is  little  of  this  personal 
e in  the  ^ilossal  inns  of  the  eoun- 
There  are  wonderful  contrivances, 
h as  the  complex  machine  in  each 
m by  which  you  are  enabled  to  or- 
beer  and  to  receive  instead  of  beer 
idiamber  maid  with  towels.  There 
’ telephones  and  all  .sorts  of  ingen- 
s things,  which  are  supposed  to  be- 
S to  civilization,  and  are  regarded 
men,  who  at  home  black  their  boots 
bu.ld  fires,  as  absolute  necessities. 

,t  the  old  confidential  relations  be- 
jeen  host  and  guest  have  well  nigh 
appeared.  Few  have  tlie  courage  to 
ftivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  clerk, 

11  you  soon  get  tired  of  complaining 
a syndicate.  If  anybody  in  the  cor- 
or  does  address  you  by  name  or 
iress  any  interest  in  your  affairs, 
ur  first  thought  is  of  bunco  and  llun- 
y Joe. 

) 

Mr.  James  Huneker  iluis  writes  eon- 
jrnlng  Mr.  Kipling:  "I  admire  him  for 
contempt  of  people’s  opinion  of  him. 

,e  are  such  a nation  of  literary  snobs 
||at  a word  of  condescension,  of  ap- 
1 lOval,  of  kindness  from  this  clever 
an  would  set  us  all  grimacing  and 
‘•■sterical  with  joy.  But  I'll  wager 
lu  Kipling  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
is  feet  take  hold  on  British  soil,  and 
■ougli  he  could  quintuple  his  editions 
T8  he  will  not  condescend  to  the 
irt  of  tripe  selling  indulged  in  by  Hall 
aine  and  Ian  MacLaren.  This  is  one 
the  many  reasons  why  we  like  Rud- 
ird  Kipling." 

list  watch  the  man  pursue  his  hat 
j In  wild  despair; 

(Now  right,  now  left,  he  wildly  springs, 

(Ills  legs  and  arms  he  twists  and  fling.s. 

Us  hlithely  in  its  swift  caieer 
ht  whirls  and  twirls  in  spirals  queer, 

[ill  scarce  he  know's  wtiere  he  is  at. 
r on  the  pavement  sprawling  tat. 

! He  wants  to  swear. 

New  York  bun. 

f 


Other  Features  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Evening. 


1 The  paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mull 
|iazette  of  Feb.  25  is  of  interest  to  pliiy- 
ioers;  "Mr.  Charles  Frohman’s  wish 
|o  arrange  a,  second  visit  to  Hondoii 
it  Miss  Annie  Russell  becomes  prac- 
Hcable.  and  in  May  this  remarkable 
ctress  •will  reappear  in  town.  The 
assertion  that  it  will  be  in  Lavedan's 
|)retty  but  lather  sentimental  comedy, 
Catherine.'  is  at  least  a hazardous  one. 
fVbat  Is  more  probable,  seeing  that 
:he  French  play  offers  Miss  Russell  but 
islendcr  opportunities,  is  that  Mr,  P'roh- 
jmaa  will  pn  sent  her  in  an  entirely-  un- 
irted  work  by  an  English  author  of 
jdI|llnotion.  and  so  secure  her  the  pecu- 


The  Recital  by  Lady  Halle  and 
Mrs.  Szumowska. 

The  program  of  the  18th  Symphony 
concert,  Mr.  Garicke  conductor,  last 
night  In  Music  Hall,  was  as  follows: 

Overture-  to  "Sakuntala" Goldmark 

Aria,  "Furibondo  Spira,"  from  "Parthe- 

bope" Handel 

Air,  "Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  h,  ta  voix," 

from  "Samson  et  Dallla” Saint-Saem; 

A Faust-Symphony  in  C minor Eiszt 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
performance  of  the  Sakuntala  over- 
ture, Mr.  Gericke  gave  a broad,  spir- 
ited, yes,  passionate  reading,  and  while 
every  detail  received  loving  attention, 
the  general  effect  was  thereby  en- 
hanced, not  frittered  away.  The  or- 
chestra respoiided  gloriously.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  performance 
was  remarkable  in  all  respects,  one 
that  gave  the  keenest  enjoyment,  one 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  memory. 
Especially  striking  was  Mr.  Gericke’s 
treatment  of  the  coda,  which,  as  read 
and  played,  veas  for  once  overpowering 
in  its  effect,  and  not  merely  a conven- 
tional, perfunctory  apotheosis. 

And  witli  this  overture  genuine  in- 
terest ceased. 

I hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Boye-Jensen,  for  with  the 
best  intention  in  the  vwprld  I can  say 
nothing  pleasant  about  her  singing.  It 
is  better,  then,  to  say  nothing.  A 
kindly,  or  undiscriminating,  audience, 
p.T.id  her  the  compliment  of  applause. 

• '■  * 

Last  night,  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  in 
Boston,  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony  was 
performed,  as  a whole.  In  Chicago  the 
orchestra  was  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
Hamlin  and  the  Mendelssohn  Club;  in 
Boston  the  orchestra  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Johnson  and  a male  cho- 
lus  of  members  of  the  Cicilia. 

The  whole  of  the  Chicago  program- 
book  was  given  up  to  the  consideration 
of  this  colossal  bore.  Allow  me  to  quote 
one  sentence: 

"In  the  ‘Faust’  symphony  Liszt  ap- 
parently his  sought  to  portray,  not  the 
physical  situations  of  Goethe’s  wonder- 
ful life-drama  but  the  metaphysical;  the 
psychological,  mysterious  undercurrent 
of  sense  and  consciousness  which 
surges  within  the  great  bosom  of  hu- 
manity, tossing  it  hither  and  thither 
from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  ecstasy  to 
the  deepest  abyss  of  despair,  until  it  is 
finally  engulfed  in  the  boundless  ocean 
cf  oblivion.” 

You  see  that  "oratory”  is  not  dead 
In  the  West,  nor  is  It  even  asleep. 

Now  Liszt  may  have  sought  to  do 
this,  he  may  have  done  it:  but  he  for- 
got for  the  most  part  to  write  music. 

In  the  Gretchen  movement  there  are 
musical  and  poetical  ideas,  although 
the  Margaret  theme,  the  one  first  given 
out  by  the  oboe  with  an  alto  accom- 
‘pp.niment,  is  without  marked  beauty 
or  characterization.  The  second  theme 
|is  more  expressive.  But  a few  portions 
of  one  movement  do  not  make  a work  in 
three  movements  great  or  endurable. 
I care  not  for  the  chronological  inter- 
est of  the  work;  tor  could  I keep 
awake  last  night  merely  by  the  thougnt 
that  the  n'odern  Russians  have  built 
Ion  Lisbt  and  Berlioz;  nor  did  the  re- 
flection that  'Wagner  was  influenced 
mightily  by  Liszt  give  me  any  comfort, 
for  even  in  the  dreariest  moments  of 
't\’'otan’s  garrulousness  there  is  no 
.such  settling  into  the  slough  of  des- 
pond. 

The  first  movement  is  a case  of  false 
pretensions.  I have  read  much  anout 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  the  "Inquiry' 
theme,  the  questioning  of  Faust'?  But 
where  is  thus  theme  used  in  any  truly 
effective  way?  The  movement  is 
fluffed  with  platitudes.  'J'he  bombast 
is  like  the  cry  of  the  Oriental  hawker 
— “In  the  name  of  the  Proiphet — fl.gs. 
Everywhere  is  the  suspicion  of  deliber- 
ate insincirity.  Nowhere  is  there  a 
spontaneously  beautiful  or  authorita- 
tively imposing  musical  moment. 

And  this  Mephistopheles  of  the  third 
movement  is  abut  as  daiigerous  in  his 
mockery  as  the  cslablished  cynic  at 
a second  rate  but  genteel  boarding  house. 
Take  the  label  away  from  the  music 
and  would  you  have  any  idea  of  satamc 
characterization?  If  this  music  he  the 
expression  of  Satan’s  sharpest  sbafl.s 
of  irony,  his  home  must  be  exceeding 
dull.  And  everywhere  you  see  the  com- 
poser straining,  and  hammerin.g, 
lighting  damp  fire-works,  and  then 
coming  in  front  of  his  work  and  bow- 
ing the  knee,  and  wondering  why  you 
do  not  appreciate  him? 


H ;w  in.  r - ili  ,.  ihi;  choru- -imisie  at] 
the  end  1 WluU  weak,  poiid hn.:  S1  ulY 
wa.s  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  beauiiful  voice  j 
obliged  io  .“ing! 

It  if  pfir.sihly  a food  thing  to  perform  I 
the  "Fniu.t”  svmphony  once  in  forty  j 
[years.  We  liave  s<  rved  our  term. 

The  symi  bony  is  a masterpiece  of 
hollow  pretension;  it  is  a niiracde  of  | 
J dullness. 

I Philip  Hale. 

LADY  HALLE’S  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  recital  .given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall  by 
Lady  Halid  and  Mrs.  Szumowska,  Mr. 
Max  ilach.  accompanist,  Kvas  as  fol- 
lO'Ws: 

Sorata,  D minor,  op.  108 Brahms 

For  piano  and  violin. 

II  Trillo  del  Diavolo  Tartini 

Lady  Halle. 

a.  Pastorale  Scarlatti 

b.  Capriceio  Scarlatti 

c.  Caprice  on  Alceste Gluck-Saint-Saens 

Mrs.  Szumowska. 

Adagio  from  Concerto  No.  9 Sphor 

Lady  Halle. 

a.  Nocturne.  B major Chopin 

b.  Scherzo,  B minor Chopin 

c.  En  route.  Etude Godard 

Mrs  Szumowska. 

a.  Berceuse  Slave F.  Neruda 

b.  La  Ronde  des  Lutins Bazzini 

Lady  Halle. 

This  sonata  by  Brahms  is  one  of  rare 
beauty.  We  spoke  before*  of  its  gentle 
pessimism,  cf  its  resigned  sadness, 
when  it  was  played  at  the  beginning 
of  this  season  at  a Kneisel  concert.  And 
yesterday,  as  before,  it  was  played  de- 
lightfully. There  was  the  twilight  sucli 
as  Verlaine  sang  of,  but  in  Brahms's 
twilight  the  “specious  words”  are  of 
death,  not  of  perfumed  gallantry.  Tlie 
admirable  performer.s  played  as  "though 
they  were  in  a small  and  reasonable 
Aall;  they  did  not  yield  to  the  easy 

temptation  of  forcing  tone,  and  as  a 
result,  the  hall  seemed  to  shrink  that 
it  might  not  miss  a single  toue. 

Lady  Halle  gave  a memorable  per- 
formance of  the  famous  “Devil’s  Trill” 
by  Tartini,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
hero  of  a new  opera,  “II  Trillo  del 
diavolo,”  by  Stanislas  Falchi,  which 
was  produced  with  great  success  at 
Rome,  Jan.  31.  And  what  a fragrant 
charm  still  clings  to  this  old  music  of 
Tartini,  in.  which  the  ornamentation 
is  not  an  excrescence  but  a living,  vital 
part!  How  artificial,  cumbrous,  ner- 
vously awkward  seems  much  of  modern 
music  for  the  fiddle  in  compari.‘=on  with 
this  serene  yet  truly  passionate  music! 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  a long  es- 
say on  the  beauties  of  Lady  Halle’s 
art,  and  yet  one  long  phrase  from  her 
bow  would  be  of  more  value  to  one  that 
ha.s  not  heard  her.  They  that  have  al- 
ready heard  her,  ' have  themselves 
praised  her.  and  in  no  lukewarm  or 
stammering  terms.  There  are  few  to- 
day who  can  play  the  music  of  Spohr 
with  such  breadth  and  nobility  that 
yon  forget  the  cloying  sweetness  which 
permeates  the  music  itself.  Lady  Halle 
is,  indeed,  of  the  grand  old  school,  in 
plirasing,  in  beauty  of  tone,  in  com- 
mandine"  style. 

Mrs.  Szumowska  played  most  grace- 
fully pieces  that  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  written  expressly  for  her. 

A good  sized  audience  applauded 
warmly. 

Lasi  Sunday  we  sat  upon  the  ground 
and  told  the  story  of  Ernestine  Schu- 
mann-Hc-ink,  I’ne  leading  contr.jlto  of 
the  Grail  Grand  Opera  Company,  v.ho 
has  niridc  a sensation  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Phiiadelphia. 

Today  lei  us  examine  the  career  of 
bthcr  singers  that  will  appear  in  Boston 
lor  tiio  first  time. 


Ernest  Marie  Hubert  Van  Dyck  was 
born  at  Antwerp  April  2,  18G1.  He  was 
jiut  under  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  most  com- 
fortable circumstances,  wished  him  to 
be  a lawyer,  and  they  sent  him  to  tiie 
universities  of  Louvain  and  Brussels, 
where  lie  did  not  apply  himself  inces- 
santly to  his  studies.  He  was  fond  of 
the  theatre  and  music.  He  thought  of 
journalism,  and  he  sang  in  parlors  to 
the  delight  of  the  fa.shionable  world. 
At  Louvain,  about  1880,  he  fell  in  with 
Emile  Verhaeren,  the  remarkable  Bel- 
gian poet  who  now  lives  in  Paris.  Fel- 
low students,  they  edited  a paper,  I, a 
Semaine,  which  was  suiipressed  by  the 
Faculty  on  account  of  Us  bellicose  and 
radical  attitude. 

His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at 
a Concert  pop’ulaire  at  Brussels,  Apr.l 
8,  1883,  when  he  made  his  debut,  an- 
nounced as  "M.  X.”  on  the  jirocrura. 
He  sang  the  Prize  Song  fiom  “Dio 
Moistersinger.”  Rose  Caren  made  her 
first  uppearai  ce  on  this  occasion.  She 
was  engaged  a few  days  aftei'ward  by 
the  managers  of  the  MonnaJe. 

Van  Dyck  left  for  Paris  April  24,  1833, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  I*a  Patric,  a 
B'cnapartist  org.an,  but  ho  was  still 
e.nger  to  be  a singer.  The  tenor  V.  arot, 
who  wa.s  to  sing  in  Paul  VidaT.s  canta- 
ta, "Le  Gladiatour,”  entered  in  c-ini- 
petition  for  the  Prix  de  Rcme,  fell  sick. 
M.-issenet  had  hetird  ^'an  Dyck  and 
begged  him  to  take  'VYarot’s  place.  The 
young  man  sang  June  22  and  Vidal  look 
the  first  Prix  de  Rome,  by  a vote  of 
■ 25  to  7.  A fortnight  after  he  signed  an 
engagement  of  six  months  with  t'uc 
manager  of  the  Lameureux  concerts, 
laid  be  made  his  fir.st  appearance  at 
them  Dec.  2,  1883,  singing  the  part  of 
IMidas  in  Bach’s  cantata,  "Photbus  and 
*Pan,"  and  in  Beethoven’s  9tii  sym- 
pheny.  -At  these  concerts  he  sang  in 
e.xcei'pts  from  Reyer’s  "Sigurd,”  'VYag- 
rcr’s  ’’Ijohengrin,”  "Tristan  and 
Isolde.”  "Die  tValkure,”  von  Gol  1- 
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ha  “Death  of  Orpheus"  Berlioz's 
"Damnation  of  F."iisf,”  etc. 

In  1.888  he  was  engaged  by  the  Vb  nn,. 
Opera  House  and  he  m.ade  his  first  an- 
ptarance  there  Oct.  17,  1888,  as  laihcn- 
grin.  For  ten  years  he  sang  there  in 
many  jnris,  Romeo,  Ernani,  Doge, 
I''uUsi,  Des  Grieux,  etc.  He  created 
'th'  re  the  part  of  Werther  in  Mas.scnet’s 
i opera  Jan.  16,  1892,  and  also  sang  in 
"Maiioii"  and  "La  Navarraisf"  when 
tin  y were  performed  there  for  the  (li  -.i 
time.  (He  sang  the  jiart  of  Di  Gii  -ux 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  1896.) 

V;in  Dyck,  by  the  way.  i.s  one  of  the 
authors  of  Massenet’s  ballet  "Le  Caril- 
lon,” (iroduced  for  the  first  time  at 
Vic  iina  Jan.  21,  1892. 

He  appeared  again  at  the  Opfra  in 
I’aris  in  1893  when  he  sang  Lohengrin, 
Siegmund  in  the  first  [lerformance  of 
"Die  YValkiire’’  May  12,  and  in  1895, 
when  "Taunhiiuser”  was  revived  May 
13. 

His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  Covent  Garden  May  19,  1891,  when  he 
sang  Des  Grieux.  He  also  sang  Faust 
that  .season. 

He  appeared  there  afterward  in  1897 
as  Des  Grieux,  Faust,  Tannhiiuser, 
Siegmund,  the  Evangelimann,  Lohen- 
grin; in  1898  as  Loge,  Siegmund,  Faust, 
Lohengrin,  Tannhauser. 

His  first  appearance  in  America  was 
at  Chicago  Nov.  9 as  Tannhauser;  at 
New  Y’ork  Nov.  29  in  the  same  part. 

His  teachers  had  been  Callaerts, 
Duwast,  Wicart;  he  studied  at  Paris 
with  Bax.  At  first  hie  family  tried  to 
move  him  from  his  purpose,  and  he 
went  home;  hut  the  stage  was  too  pow- 
erful a lodestone.  During  these  years 
with  Lamoureux,  he  also  sang  at 
Rouen,  Lille,  Roubaix,  Amien.5,  Nancy, 
Brus.sels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Ghent, 
etc.  He  sang  the  part  of  Lohengrin 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  first  given  by 
Lamoureux  at  the  Eden  Tfieatre, 
May  3,  1887,  and  also  at  the  fir.st  per- 
formance of  that  v/ork  at  the  Opera, 
Sept.  13.  18'Jl.  The  Lamoureux  concerts 
were  not  a financial  success  about  1887, 
and  Van  Dyke,  who  ’aad  married  a 
laughter  of  Servais,  the  'cellist,  re- 
turned home.  Co.'ima  Wagner  heard  of 
him  and  called  him  to  Bayreuth.  He 
learned  German  and  prepared  witii  Fe- 
lix Motti  at  Carlsruhe.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Hayroiith  in  July, 
1888,  as  Pasifal,  wliich  he  also  sang 
there  in  '89,  ’91,  '92,  '94,  ’97.  He  sang 
Ijohengrin  there  in  1894. 

To  a New  Y'ork  reporter  Mr.  A'an 
Dyck  spoke  as  follows: 

I have  sung  Parsifal  mere  than  any 
of  I he  other  tenors  at  Bayreuth,  and 
taking  ail  the  perfcrmances  togclKcr  I 
have  apiicared  in  more  than  half  of 
them.  Gudehus  was  the  first  P;irsifnl, 
Vogi  followed  him  and  then  I came. 
But  I have  sung  the  role  at  half  of  the 

festivals.  I have  sung  Lohengrin  170 
Urn.s— a grealer  number  of  peiiorrn- 
ancfs  than  1 have  given  of  any  other 
part.  I have  sung  Des  Grieux  the  great- 
est number  of  times  next  to  that.  Some 
of  the  Wagner  rnics  I shall  neve"  do. 
"Siegtried."  lor  in.stance,  is  an  opera 
in  which  1 will  never  appear.  My  con- 
ception of  Siegfried  is  so  completely 
diiferent  frem  any  r have  ever  seen  on 
the  stage  that  i do  not  'oelieve  ii 
would  l-'j  accepted.  But  Hurt  is  my 
idea,  and  I would  be  unwilling  to  give 
the  role  in  any  ether  w:i.y.  f uuder- 
sli_nd  the  character  as  being  above  all 
thing's  youtlilul.  He  .“hould  oc  v-ery 
''Ooyi.-h  fioin  beginning  to  en.l.  I bave 
se.u  Siegfrieds  Uiat  lepreseuted  some 
])haS6  of  this  '.-.■U'.racter,  bat  1 Iiave 
j i.''\er  yet  met  one  lhat  represented  it 
i entirely.  1 shall  never  sing  that  part, 
b.'eause  I fear  my  eoneepLion  of  i' 
would  n .'ver  be  nnderstoou.  In  my 
opinion  the  most  d'rticult  of  al!  tbe 
Vagner  roles  i.s  ’.I'unnhauscr.  The  <ii- 
tire  part  is  writrir.  on  tile  tame  h-vel 
as  the  thi’’d  act  of  ’’Tristan  und  Isolav.” 
It  i.s  a great  Siiain  to  lire  up  to  it.  1 
t'nii  k that  a m in  who  lia»  ni.nsured 
’i’annliian-a  r has  ]'rov'-il  iiiraself  able 
to  do  any  cf  th"  o.ln.i’  roles.  I hav  ■ no 
great  interest  in  the  charaater  itself, 
lie  is  V el  y weak  and  iiiidci' Ided,  and 
I is  movea  this  wiy  or  lhat  in.Tely  by 
hearing  the  iiarie  E!;:!  -belli.  That  de- 
termmis  all  his  actions.  Ho  accom- 
piisiies  no' ning,  and  ravers  always 
briv,  ren  Elizaueth  on  one  side  and 
\'enu3  cn  the  otlier.  I had  about  de- 
cided never  to  rctrrn  to  Bayreuth 
w I'en  1 eame  to  this  tounlr.v,  but 
tw.ce  since  my  arriral  I have  heard 
frem  Mir.o.  Cosima  Wagner,  and  she 
urges  mo  to  sin.g  again  there  during 
tlie  next  leslival  that  I may  appear  a 
lew  times  as  I'arsifal.  B.nyreulh  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  That  is  well 
eueugh  shown  ny  a remarit  that  a 
v.'oiiiaii  made  at  ihe  last  festival.  “I 
do  wish.”  she  s.aid,  ’’that  ’Dohengrin’ 
was  given  here  more  frequentiy,  and 
why  do  tiny  not  sing  'L’Africaiiie?' 
’I'hat  is  niv  iavorite  among  all  of  Y'.’ag- 
nei’s  works.”  A great  many  of  the 
people  who  go  to  Bayreuth  nowadays 
Know  about  as  much  as  that  of  the 
composer  tlay  are  suppo.sed  to  go  there 
to  honor. 

Let  us  see  about  this  Parsifal  part. 
Gudehus,  Winkeimann  and  Jager  sang 
it  in  1882;  Gudehus  and  Winkeimann  in 
’S3  and  ’81;  G’udehus  and  Winkeimann 
and  Vo.gl  in  '86;  then  came  Van  Dyck 
and  Jiiger  in  '88;  in  ’91  and  ’92  Griining 
and  Van  Dyck  sang  it;  and  in  1894  Bir- 
renkovan.  Dome  (Nordica’s  husband). 
Van  Dyck  and  Griining.  No  doubt, 
however.  Van  Dyck  Iras  sung  the  parr 
more  times  than  any  of  the  others. 


Nor  do  I pretend  to  tell  here  of  the 
many  appearances  in  foreign  cities  in 
all  of  which  he  is  famous. 

■% 
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Albert  Saltza,  another  distingTii.-«hed 
tenor  was  born  at  Bruges,  Basses- 
PyreiiSes.  Oct.  IS.  1867.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1SS6,  studied 
under  Bax  and  Obin,  and  in  1888  he 
took  the  first  prize  in  singing  and  the 
second  in  opera.  He  made  his  dSbut 
that  year,  Sept.  19.  at  the  Op^ra- 
ComlqiK-,  as  Mylio  in  “La;  Boi  d’Ys." 
In  18S9  he  sang  in  "lUchard  Coeur-de- 
Blon."  That  same  year  he  sang  at 
Nice  the  part  of  Faust;  in  1890  in  "Ri- 
golctto,”  ‘T.ia  Muette  de  Porti-i,” 
“Carmen.”  "Romeo  and  Juliet.”  and 
created  EnOe  in  Berlioz's  “La  I’rise  de 
Troio”:  in  1891,  John  of  Leyden,  and  he 
created  the  part  of  Richmond  in  Sal- 
vayre's  “Richard  III.”  The  latter 
composer  was  .so  pleased  that  he  paved 
the  way  to  the  Paris  OpOra  for  llie 
young  tenor,  .who  created  there  in  1892 
the  part  of  Matho  in  Reyer’s  “Salamm- 
bo,”  and  in  183.8  he  sang  in  “The  Cid,” 
Wagner’s  “Walkure,”  “Sigurd,”  “Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,”  and  he  created  the 
part  of  Nouraly  in  l^febvre's  “Djel- 
ma"  and  that  of  Othello  in  the  first 
Paris  performance  of  Verdi’s  opera. 
In  1895  he  sang  Tannhiiuser.  And  at 
Monte-Carlo.  ’94-’95,  he  sang  in  the 
operatic  version  of  Berlioz’s  “Damna- 
tion of  Faust,”  and  created  the  part  of 
Eiolf  in  C^sar  Franck  s “Hulda,”  Nor 
Vi'as  this  his  only  excursion,  for  he 
sang  at  Rouen.  Bayonne,  Bordeaux. 
Pan,  Antwerp,  LiSge. 

His  health  suffered  from  hard  work 
and  the  fret  and  tear  of  a fiery  tem- 
perament, for  he  is  a man  of  histrionic 
passion.  Henri  de  Curzon  calls  him 
“un  artiste  vibrant”  in  a eulogy  that 
1 is  disci  iminating  and  not  mere  gusli  or 
, honey-dr ubing. 

I In  ls9.)-’96  he  began  to  take  a much 
I needed  rest.  About  a year  ago  he  ro- 
I appeared  at  the  Opdra. 
i He  appeared  in  London  for  the  first 
lime  la.st  season  11898),  JIty  lOch,  as 
Romeo  to  Suzanne  Adams's  Juliet,  ut 
! Covent  Garden,  and  made  an  instan- 
1 taneous  triumph.  He  also  appeared 
‘o.at  season  as  Don  Jos5,  Turiddu, 
he  sang  ihe  part  of  Leandro  in 
iirst  performance  of  Mancinelli’s 
ero  and  Leander,”  in  I^ondon,  July 
that  year;  and  he  sang  Romeo  be- 
fore the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle, 
June  27. 

His  Iir.-:!  appearance  in  America  was 
1 at  Chicago  Nov.  8.  1898.  as  Romeo;  in 
New  lork,  Dec.  2,  in  the  same  part. 
I am  told  ihit  his  first  aipoarancc  in 
the  parf  o:  Edgardo  and  th.at  of  Raoul 
were  in  Chica.go,  and  in  that  of  Rade- 
miis  at  New  York.  In  Paris  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  rival  of  Alvarez,  for 
they  two  were  the  leading  tenors  at  the 
Op6ra.  He  is  of  a family  of  twelve. 

He  is  not  iu  lOve  with  the  leaching 

at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  said 


■Flving  Dutchman.”  He  then  sang 
Lionel  in  “Martha,”  and  remained  in 
Bremen  for  five  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sea.=on  of  1890  and  1891, 
during  which  tWne  he  made  his  dObut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  Y'dlc  during  the  German  opera 
seasons  there.  In  1892  he  was  engaged 
as  leading  tenor  for  the  opera  at 
Breslau.  From  August  1,  1393,  until  the 
present  t*me  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
tenors  of  the  Royal  Court  Opera  in 
Vienna.  He  sang  in  Boston  in  Mu.sic 
Hall  at  performances  of  ’’Parsifal” 
April  15.  1891,  and  May  4,  1892.  and  at 
a Symphony  concert  April  11,  1891. 

In  London  last  year  he  appeared  as 
Froh,  Siegfried,  (’Siegfried”  and  Gol- 
terdiimmerung’’),  Florestan  and  Ra- 
da mds. 

They  say  that  Van  Dyck,  whose  opin- 
ions about  Siegfried’s  character  you  al- 
ready know',  considers  Dippel’s  perform- 
ance cf  the  first  act  uncqualed.  Last 
winter  Dippol  went  with  Jean  de 
Re'-zko’s  company  to  St.  Petersburg. 
He  has  appeared  in  nearly  60  operas. 

* * • 

Anton  Van  Rooy,  the  leading  ''-^1- 
tone  in  “The  Ring,”  was  born  ii.  j;ot- 
.terlam  Jan.  1.  1870.  At  the  age  of  even 
he  was  a church  soprano.  After  study 
at  school,  he  went  into  a commercial 
house.  He  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
mu.sic,  and  finally,  abandoning  busi- 
ness, he  studied  four  years  with 
Stockhausen  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Then  ho  began  to  give  song  recitals  in 
German  cilies.  A daughter  of  Cosima 
Wagner  heard  him  at  Heidelberg.  The  | 
result  was  that  he  made  his  first  ap-  j 
pearanco  on  the  stage  at  the  Bayreuth 
Festiyal  of  1897  as  Wotan.  Pie  sang  in 
London  in  1898,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Wotan,  May  11.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  was  at  New  Y'ork, 
Dec.  14,  1S»8,  as  Wotan.  He  has  also 
sung  Kurnewal,  Escamillo,  Wolfram. 
He  has  sung  in  concert  since  1897  in 
Germany’,  Belgium,  Holland.  France, 

Austria,  New  York.  Everywhere  the 
volume  and  quality  of  his  yoice  have 
excited  the  liveliest  admiration,  and  he 
is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  greatest 
Wotan  in  "The  Rheingold”  and  Uie 

Trilogy’. 

*.* 

Henri  Albers,  celebrated  baritone, 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1866.  As  a 
young  man  dn  business  life  he  loved 
amateur  the.atricals  and  spent  much 
time  on  music.  But  let  me  tell  his  story 
as  he  told  it  to  Musical  America: 

A friend  of  mine  wno  had  a conser- 
vatory in  Amsterdam  started  a Dutch 
opera  company  and  asked  me  to  join  it. 

I did  so  and  made  roy  dfibiit  in 

’Faust.’  During  the  next  four  years 
I sang  in  the  regular  repertory  in 

Dutch.  in  “Hamlet,’’  ’’Rigoletlo,” 
“L’Africaine,  etc.  Massenet  came  to 
.Amsterdam.  We  became  friends  and 
he  advised  me  to  leave  that  city  and 
study.  So  I went  to  Paris.  After  that 
I made  a dfbut  in  Antwerp,  where  1 
was  for  two  years,  and  then  I went  to 


to  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun  B.ardcaux  for  three  years’  during 

whicli  I appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
(Dec.  26.  33).  spring  season. 

“When  I came  up  to  Paris  from  my  ^ . 

home  in  the  lower  i^renees,  I had  an'  He  made  his  udbnt  in  this  country  in 
immense  voice.  When  I left  the  Con-  New  Orleans  in  “I/Africaine."  From 
se’valoire  after  two  ytars  of  study  I there  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  in 
h.nd  liUla  or  no  voice.  I got  my  firs. ! ..  engaged  him  by  tele- 

?o:frKUUoTwal'’V  Glu^^^^^^  re-  S-m  for  l^ndon.  lie  samg  (here  in  the 

quired  just  the  qualities  my  professor  first  performance  of  ‘Merther,’’  June 
was  aid.c  to  impart.  It  required  no  par-  12.  1894,  and  also  in  Bruneau’s  “L’.At- 


h.ad  been  said  wlien  1 first  came  to  the  IS9S  Escamillo  and  Germont.  Amon 
Ci'nservatoire.  his  parts  are  lago  and  Alhanael.  He 

’ J knew  npself  that  I no  longer  had  ^ appearance  in  Nc’.v  Yorlc 

it.  Mv  urofessor  could  teach  diction.  . • ‘ . 

the  dramatic  sense  of  a jihrase  Nov.  29,  IS.S,  as  Woifram,  and  h.s  s*uc- 
of  music  and  enunciation.  But  tjss  was  lnslantaneou.=.  He  is  said  to 

of  the  voice  he  knew  nothing,  p.  a poiisheU,  l.ighly  cultivated  man. 

From  the  first  lesson  he  e ^ j.|  His  home 

me  until  the  but  there  v/as  alvyay^s  one  ' . ” 

iMng  on  which  he  insi-tod.  ‘Pi.ano.  's  en  ih..  o.u-.vir..,  of  laris, 
yvas  the  advice  that  I got  all  ^ ^ 


The  Ifncist-l  concert  tomBi^.w  oven-* 
ing  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  The 
great  quartet  of  BecthovCpbls  on”  of 
those  ordered  by  Prince  Gailtzin  in  1823. 
He  left  the  price  to  Eoethovon,  and 
said  that  his  own  instrument  Was  tha 
’cello.  But  after  he  bad  received  two 
of  them  he  did  not  pay.  He  acknowl- 
edged in  a letter  of  apology  to  Beet- 
hoven that  they  were  “masterpieces 
of  immortal  and  inexhaustible  genius;’’ 
but  he  added  that  there  were  “unfor- 
tunate lircumstanees,"  that  lie  v.as  in 
the  depths  of  Russia  and  about  lo  go 
to  Persia  to  make  war.  This  quartet 
was  composed  in  182.'>  and  first  played 
March  21,  1826. 

The  sextet  in  G major  by  Brahms 
was  written  in  1866.  It  is  much  more 
dlfficult  than  the  earlier  sextet  in  B 
fiat  major,  and  absolute  melody  is  nol 
so  conspicuous  as  is  the  wealth  of 
artistic  detail. 

The  .suite  for  'cello  without  ac  'ompan- 
iment,  which  will  bo  played  for  the 
fit  St  time  in  this  city,  was  probably 
written  during  Each’s  Cothen  p liol 
1717-1723,  very  likely  for  Christ.  Fcrd. 
Abel,  the  viol  da  gamba  player.  There 
are  six  of  these— the  last  being  for  the 
viiltL  pompo.sa  invented  by  Bjch,  and 
some  thought  that  they  v. ere  all  writ- 
ten for  this  obsolete  instrument;  b t 
tliis  theory  is  now  ahand  ned.  5'heso 
suites  begin  t\ith  a prelude  full  of  ar- 
peggios and  weighty  ptissagcs  (in  the 
fifth  a Ficnch  overture  is  su’jstilutsd'i. 
Then  come  allemande,  ctiuraiite,  sara- 
bande,  and.  before  the  final  gigue,  two 
intermezzos,  minuits,  bourrees,  cr  g.i- 
vottps.  In  the  corresponding  violin 
suites  the  minor  keys  predominate;  hi 
the  'cello  suites  the  injjor  kejs  prt-Jom- 
inate.  These  suites  have  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Schreeder. 


■hrMo  li  1 1 


i.iano,  — ------  - , . 

ill”  time.  Tlie  result  of  this  leaching 
wa.s  that  I left  the  Consor-.atoirc  with 
! > aifolv  nothing  cf  the  voice  I had 
I rnme  there  wi’h.  Fortunately  for  me 
' 1 kr.rw  this.  So  when  1 realized  it  there 
was  sliil  time. 

1 “L.  ring  mv  two  yeai-s  ct  retlrernonl 

I I w.  :k  il  and'  sLndiel  ;done.  Tiic  result 
; wr,.-  ' . lire  change  in  my  inelhoiis  of 

j ‘■.■ring.  My  vcle  • began  to  come  baclt 
I to  me  and  ba.s  .steadily  imnr.Dvod.  I 
I'.av;-  no',  yet  ilm  same  qu.-.ntuy  of  voice 
I which  I had  bt-''’are  I began  lo  study. 

I But  i'  will  i 11  conic  hack  aftrr  a wiiUo. 
j '’v.ii  In  :!  f'  w mi  nibs  I sh.tll  have  as 
n ui  ii  l u’ceas  I ever  did.  But  t4:ad  will 
I i ‘.,  I’j  du-e  to  my  teachers  of  the  Con- 
. . rval'iire.  If  I had  n't  been  able  to 
; farg-’t  what  they  taught  me  I shoul  1 
I 1.  ver  havi  geitten  back  the  voice  w’nich 
' limy  it  ok  :Tcm  me.  Sometimes  I shall 
ii;uk>  It  my  duty  lo  .str,  grtle  again.st 
the  tracliti  ns  of  the  Cons.ervato're  .’s 
ii  exists  today  in  Paris.  Put  the  man 
(flat  attempts  rucli  a thing  must  Ije 
• •’d;  r than  1 am.  He  must  be  an  art'St 
of  great  reputation  of  lung  standing. 
I hope  lo  be  able  to  do  that  when  I am 
R little  older." 


.Andreas  Dippel  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  heroic  German  tenors. 
He  comes  from  the  Royal  Court  Opera 
in  Vienna.  He  was  born  in  1866  in  Hesse 
Cassel.  Ho  btgan  life  at  first  as  a 
bank  clerk,  but  he  studied  music  un- 
der Hey  of  Berlin,  Le'uni  in  Milan, 
and  Ress  in  Vienna.  He  made  his  d^but 
•n  opera  at  th  ' Sm  lt  Theatre  in  Brem- 


The  two  were  silent  in  a sunless  church. 

Whose  mildewed  walls,  uneven  paving-stones. 

.4nd  wasted  carvings  passed  antique  re- 
search : 

And  nothing  broke  the  clock’s  dull  mono- 
tones. 

T.eaning  against  a wormy  poppy-head, 

So  wan  and  worn  that  he  could  scarcely 

. Stand 

—For  he  was  soon  to  dl* — he  softly  said,  i 

‘ Tell  me  you  love  me!” — holding  hard  her  j 
hand.  I 

She  would  have  given  a world  to  breathe 
“Ves”  truly. 

So  much  his  life  seemed  hanging  on  her 
mind. 

And  hence  she  lied,  her  heart  persuaded 
throughly. 

•Twas  worth  her  soul  to  be  a moment  kind. 

r.ut  the  sad  need  thereof,  his  nearing  death. 

So  mocked  humanity  that  she  shamed  to 
prize 

A world  conditioned  thus,  or  care  for  hr^ath 

V.’here  Nature  such  dilemmas  could  devise. 


.Anil  of  other  singers  in  this  remarka- 
ble company  1 shall  have  something  to 
say  next  Sunday. 


rONf'EUTS  OF  THE  TFEEK. 

RiC'ND \Y— Mi.ss  Annie  C.  Muirhead,  music 
talk,  Perkins  Hall,  3.20  P.  M. 

Kreisei  Quartet.  Association  Kail.  8 P. 
M. : Peetiioven’s  quartet  in  U flat  major,: 
oil.  130;  Each’s  sonata  in  C major,  for 
'cello  without  accompaniment  (Mr. 
Sclir  iwlei-l : Hrahnis’s  rextet  in  G major 
(or  tw'o  violins,  two  viohas  and  two  'cellos, 
alessrs.  Za  --h  and  J.  Keller  will  assist. 

TL'ESD.AY— .Seventh  music  students’  chamber 
concert.  Association  Hall.  8 P.  M,  Max 
Heinrich,  b.irltone.  Mr.  Perabo,  who  was 
announced,  will  appear  later  in  the 
course. 

WFDNKSDAY— The  Cecilia.  Music  Halb  8 
P.  M.  “T.he  Damnation  of  Faust,”  Ber- 
lioz. Solo  singers.  Sara  Anderwn.  Evan 
AVilliams,  Gwyllm  Miles.  Frederick  Mar- 
tin. Enlarged  iroiie  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra. 

TIIl’lt.'^D.AY — Hugo  Heinz.  barit.->ne.  Stelnert 
Hail.  3 P.  M.  SOngs  by  Schubert,  Sehu- 
mann.  Giieg.  I.ueas.  Cow?n.  Hensehel, 
M.vsvenet.  Tschaikowsky.  Brahms.  Hans 
Herman.  Rubinstein.  Frederick  Peachy 
will  play  the  accompaniments,  and  pieces 
hy  d’.'Albert  and  MoszkowskU 

Fill  DAY — Symphony  Orchcstia  Public  Hc- 
hrarsai.  Music  Hail.  2.30  P.  M.:  T.schai- 
kowskj*.  suite  in  D minor  tlirst  time): 
SlacDoweil,  concerto  for  piano  in  D 
minor  No.  2 (Teiesa  Ca’.reno);  Strauss, 
•Tuath  and  Transfiguration” 

S.vruiin.t  Y — Symphonv  OichesTa  concert. 
Mu.sic  Hall.  8 P.  M Program  as  at  re- 
hearsal, 


•’Where  are  you  on  tonight? 
other  date?"  ^ 

‘ He  grinned. 

"Who  i.s  it  this  time?  Jenny?  I.ucy? 
Or  the  Widow?  Hch?  Or  some  yeller 
girl?  Seen  You  talkin’  to  a beaut  the 
other  da.v”, 

"Oh.  quit  your  jollying.  I must  go. 
I’m  twenty  minutes  late  already.  So 
long.” 

He  passed  out  through  the  flashily 
brilliant  parlors  where  pleasure  seek- 
er.s.  runners  away  from  Northern  win- 
ter, displayed  ostentatious  toilets  while 
they  promenaded,  chattered,  laughed, 
danced,  gamed.  Pale  Invalids — they 
that  were  not  In  hc.1 — struggled  with 
coughs,  dl.sgulsed  shortness  of  breath, 
weakness  of  limb,  pitifully,  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  pace.  A string  orchestra 
played  pl.er.gont  waltzes.  Electric  lights 
ghamed  through  many  eol.ored  globes. 
There  was  a badly  painted  plctur.o  of 
Death  in  one  corner.  He  w^>  smiling 
In  his  plush  frame. 

* * • 

“Ah,”  she  breathed  warmly  from  his 
broad  breast,  her  cold  arms  about  his 
neck,  “you  have  come  at  last.  Why 
xvere  you  no  long?” 

”My  watch  stopped.  I'm  awfully  sor- 
ry that  I kept  j ou  waiting.  I hope 
you  have  not  taken  cold,  dear?” 

His  lips  sought  hers.  A cough  was 
elbowing  its  way;  it  shook  her,  but  she 
repressed  it.  although  it  followed  fast 
after  the  clinging  kiss. 

They  moved  siotvly  along.  His  arm 
was  about  her  waist. 

• * • 

He  awoke  suddenly  that  night  from 
troubled  sleep  and  bad  dreams.  He 
stared  into  the  darkness.  Fear  stung 
him  in  place  of  the  conscience  he  did 
not  own. 

"She’s  a lunger!  'R’hat  a fool  I was 
to  kiss  her.  Ugh!  What  thin  lips  she 
has!  How  damp  they  were!”  He  spat 
and  wiped  his  lips  roughly.  “I’ll  be 
out  of  this  place  tomorrow.” 

But  her  kiss  abided. 

"You  see.”  said  iris  doctor,  a year 
later,  “your  lungs  are  seriously  affected. 
If  I were  you,  I should  spend  the  rest 
of  the  winter  In  the  South,  say  In  Plne- 
vllle.”  '' 

Wrath  came  to  the  patient’s  fright- 
ened face. 

“Give  me  some  other  address,  doc- 
tor. I’ve  been  In  PinevlIIe.” 

THE  QUIETIST. 


THE  KISS. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to 
the  big  hotel  on  the  hill.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  God’s  altar  candles  burned 
in  hundreds,  innumerable,  in  the  clear, 
dark  sky.  Tall  single  pine-trees,  with 
here  ami  there  a grove,  anil,  off  beyond 
the  little  town,  the  great  forests  stood 
out  ar- inst  the  jeweled  blackness  in 
ducky  semblances.  The  lighted  wln- 
dow.s  of  the  “grand  hotel"  crowned  the 
hill  with  a coronet  of  gold  and  black. 
The  sandy  roads  and  paths  and  open 
spaces  loomed  palely.  To  her  right 
a little  pond  reflected  the  stars.  And 
her  eyes  reflected  a glad  hope — he  w'ould 
come  soon  with  open  arms.  And  her 
cheeks  also  reflected  something. 

They  were  pretty  cheeks,  but  a little 
hollow,  and  their  color  and  the  little 
'hacking  cough  that  shook  them  now 
and  then  told  plainly  what  they  re- 
flected. 

She  was  a servant  in  the  hotel.  The 
hosp'tal  doctor  had  told  her  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  South,  and  only  by 
working  as  a servant  could  she  obey 
him.  At  first  she  had  been  careful  of 
herself.  She  had  not  gone  out  into 
the  night-air,  she  had  been  early  to 
bed:  and  her  cough  was  growing  less 
troublesome,  when  one  day  He  came 
to  the  hotel,  with  his  loud  voice  and 
clothes,  his  hull-health  and  strength, 
his  new  wealth,  his  buccaneer  eyes. 

And  now  she  stood  there  waiting  for 
him  to  come.  The  damp,  cold  air  rose 
up  from  the  standing  water;  this  sun- 
less air  was  growing  damper  and  cold- 
er. 

I Her  eyes  were  happy. 

Now  and  then  she  coughed. 

• * • 

He  was  standing  with  a few  compan- 
ions In  the  guady  bar  room. 

I "It’s  cold  out  tonight,  boys;  I must 
I take  another  life-preserver  before  I go. 
i A man  can’t  be  t«o  careful,  you  know. 

' with  all  these  lungers  about.  Say, 
suppose  It’s  catching? 

“What?” 

“Why,  consumption.” 

“Sure  thing.  It  Is.” 

“Well,  whisky  Is  a good  microbe-kil- 
ler. Let’s  have  another  before  I go.” 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speaking  of  a 
new  comic  opera,  quotes  Mr.  Archer’s 
dictum:  The  grudging  habit  runs 

through  all  our  criticism,  except  in  the 
case  of  entirely  base  and  trivial  pro- 
ductions, when  we  put  ourselves  Into 
the  place  of  the  “great  public”  and  ap- 
plaud with  all  our  might:  “In  a work 

of  great  merit  we  will  not  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  flawless  per- 
fection.” The  reviewer  then  szys.  "This 
is  to  assert  that  there  are  only  two 
standards,  whereas  there  are  many, 
and.  as  we  have  said,  the  critical  diffi- 
culty lies  In  the  choice  of  which  to 
select.  On  the  whole,  the  best  plan  I.' 
by  no  means  to  put  ourselves  In  the 
place  of  the  ‘great  public.’  The  better 
plan  Js  to  prove  such  a work  on  just 
the  gfirounds  which  are  contradictory  to 
those  by  which  the  best  sort  of  art  is 
proved.  For  this  reason  we  gave  cor- 
dial praise  to  'The  Belie  of  New  Y’ork’ 
precisely  because  it  seemed  to  us  to 
reach  the  height,  the  apex  of  Us  genre. 
It  has  every  conceivable  quality  that 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  art,  raised  to 
the  highest  possible  degree.  It  is,  if 
you  will  allow  the  paradox,  so  good  be- 
cause it  is  so  bad.” 


When  you  shall  see  me  lined  by  tool  of  Time, 
Mv  lauded  heautles  carried  off  from  me. 

My  eyes  no  Inntter  stars  as  in  their  prime. 

My  name  foigot  of  Maiden  Fair  and  Free, 

■When  in  your  being  heart  eoncedes  to  mind. 

And  judiment  thougli  you  scarce  its  pro- 
' cess  know, 

Recalls  the  excellences  I once  enshrined. 

And  you  are  irked  that  they  have  withered 
so:  1 

Remembering  that  with  me  lies  not  the 

That  Sportsman  Time  but  rears  his  brood 

to  km. 

Knowing  me  in  my  soul  the  very  same 
One  who  would  die  to  spare  you  touch  or 

ifi'  ■ . , . 

Will  vou  not  grant  to  old  affection  s claim 
The  hand  of  friendship  down  life’s  sunless  ] 
hill? 

Old  Chimes  was  delighted  yesterday. 
He  received  a letter  from  his  nephew 
Algernon. 

“A  fine  boy,  gentleman,  a fine  boy, 
but  he  was  following  in  the  footsteps 
cf  his  poor  father  Augustus,  so  I 
sent  him  to  Dr.  Pharamond’s  Gold  | 
Cure,  an  institution  concerning  which  | 
we  hear  the  best  reports.  | 

■’Young  Algernon  ia  not  idle  thi?rc.  . 
He  writes  me  that  he  is  much  Inter- 
c.sted  in  the  Gold  Cure  Debating  So- 
ciety, and  that,  last  week  he  was  one 
of  the  .speakers.  The  question  debated 


' . T they  we 


- I were  ■’'maKt'crpiGCfcs  of  TftimnrTTl  ‘ the  1nevii.eble*iiffteor's  mii- 

nprt  not  the  present  rage  of  so  m.any  j and  inexhaustible  genius-"  hut  ho  i ^ forth  she  rjid  not  iose  her  ^raee  or  <lis- 

0...  ,or  ,w., K„.w„  fi“;V'rp.'r:;f.””.rs,n;"';S’',n",S! 


lily  as  whistianity? 


There  is  trouble  in  the  Tubbs  family 
Newark.  Clarence  gave  his  wife  a 
ink  account  and  when  the  bill  for 
e wedding  ring  came,  he  wished  her 
pay  It.  Clarence  .said  that  he  had 
ver  struck  her  "hard  enough  to  hurt 
r,"  but  he  had  slapped  her  and 
ijaken  her.  and  made  her  sit  up  ail 
p?ht  in  :i  cold  room.  And  now  there 
|ia  divorce  stiit.  Perhap.s  a separation 
II  be  best.  Let  every  tub  stand  on 
cn  bottom. 


wrrw?ft^:^n^  in"irk™?ri';  "m^;ch^"m"^?| 

diificult  than  the  earlier  sextet  in  B 
flat  major,  and  absolute  melody  is  not 

a?ti^^i'c't?a“ir^  Of 

pe?iod^  ni7Tw®"  ^ach’s  CSthen 

period  1717-1723,  very  likely  for  Christ 

muolh  samba  player! 


; The  power  of  song  was  shown  I.ast 
uturday  night  at  the  Symphony  con- 
S.'-t.  We  do  not  refer  to  Mrs.  Boye- 
,nsen;  we  refer  to  male  members  of 
13  Cecilia,  who  sat  at  the  rear  of  the 
fctge  through  the  long  and  -Ireary 
p.ust  symphony  and  looked  for  all  the 
siirld  like  croque-morts.  There  they 
»t  and  sat;  and  the  audience  sat  and 
K while  Liszt  was  telling  all  he  knew  | 
gout  Goethe’s  poem.  Finally— the  hour 
feimed  eternity— the  signal  was  given  | 
Id  the  men  sang  their  few  and  artless  I 
j-asures.  Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  | 
i‘  thought  that  these  singers  would  ' 
^ntually  do  something,  probably  ' 
p-'en  out  of  every  ten  in  the  audience 
Ituld  have  left  the  hail  after  the  first 
tJvement  of  the  symphony;  but  there 
fls  the  hope  that  a stirring  chorus 
fjuid  repay  the  boredom  of  the  en- 
f/ced  hearing  of  the  instrumental 
cuter. 


ion  o'r,„  - ’ , ua  Samoa  player 

Us  these-tho  last  being 

” ' Ho  ''i  ° “ Pomposa  invented  by 

I Bach,  and  some  thought  that  thev 
I were  all  written  for  this  obsolete'  in- 

I .SlniTYlpnt-  Ui,f  MpIp.  *1 -.--pvpicLe:  ill 


Ifh  to 


low  sensitive  these  opera-singers 
SJ!  Here  is  Mr.  ?al§za  swearing  with 
i ifted  hand  that  he  is  not  a Spaniard, 
hough  his  great-great-grandfather 
vs  a General  in  the  Spanish  army. 
4U  may  remember  that  Alvarez  also 
.iiied  indignantly  that  he  was  a Span- 
iid.  After  ail  the  main  question  is, 

' ow  does  the  tenor  sing?"  Nation- 
a;y  is  a matter  of  secondary  interest, 
'he  New  York  Sun  told  this  pleasant 
iry  about  Mr.  Salfza  the  other  day: 
After  he  had  left  the  Conservatoire, 
f Carvalho,  then  director  of  the  Op4ra 
tmlque,  .engaged  him  for  the  theatre. 
? Sal6za  waited  in  vain  for  the  op- 
ftunity  to  make  his  d$but,  which 
5 med  to  grow  less  and  less  probable 
fiy  day.  At  every  suggestion  of  an 
mearance,  M.  Carvalho  had  some  e.x- 
tne.  He  had  a number  of  young  sir.g- 
:■  at  that  time  under  contract  and  it 
,rs  dimcult  for  him  to  place  them  all. 

^ Sal6za  finally  decided  to  go  to  Ita- 
l;and  arrange  for  a dSbut  there,  as 
■iseemed  impossible  to  have  one  in 
^ris.  After  he  had  come  to  this  de- 
-ijen  he  w-ent  to  visit  Eli  Tequi,  a 
Rind  who  had  given  him  advice  and 
l|tructicn  from  time  to  time.  His  ! 
imd  was  opposed  to  the  Italian  plan  I 
1. suggested  another  way  to  get  be- 
he  Paris  public.  Ernest  Keyer’s  | 
^mmbo’  had  just  been  accepted  for  i 
OpSra.  No  tenor  satisfactory  lo  | 
' composer  had  been  found  for  the  1 
ding  rflle.  'Learn  the  grand  aria 
m Heyer’s  "Sigurd"  and  then  go  to 
1,’  was  M.  Tequl’s  advice.  ‘Tell  him 
your  predicament  with  Carvalho  and 
your  anxiety  to  make  a dgbut  in 
rls.’  M.  Saieza  took  this  advice  and 
Jig  the  aria  for  M.  Reyer  with  such 
■cess  that  he  was  engaged  to  sing  ' 
‘Salammbo,’  and  was  thus  enabled 
make  his  debut  under  the  most  fa- 
’dble  circumstances.” 
here  is  only  cue  comment  to  be 
de.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sal^za 
, make  his  d^'out  at  the  Opfra- 
jRique  in  1883  as  Milio  in  *'Le  rot  ' 
He  sang  there  the  next  year,  ! 
en  he  went  'to  Nice.  He  sang  at  i 
:e  in  lSf-0,  '91,  as  well  as  '89.  Ho  did  \ 
SO  to  the  Op^ra  until  1892,  when  he  I 
ated  the  chief  tenor  part  In  "Sal- 
mba.'' 


strument;  hut  this  theory  is  now  aban-  - 
’ suites  begin  with  a pre- I 

U de  full  of  arpeggios  and  weig^htv  ! 
I passages  (in  the  fifth  a French  over- 
[ ture  IS  substituted).  Then  come 
mande,  courante,  sarabande,  and  bo- 
final  gigue,  two  minuets,  bour- 
re^s,  or  gavottes.  In  tho  corresponding 

ate-“in®t‘hif®n'n®  pridomin®  I 

ate  in  the  cello  suites  the  major  keys  I 
P^fjiPPiiPate.  These  suites  have  beeii  ' 
edited  most  carefully  by  Mr.  Schroede" 
who  was  the  player  last  night  He 
played  m his  modestly  authoritative 
m^anner.  and  displayed  in  full  the  purity 
in  ™i>sical  Intelligence, 

!.',V I ^'’"summate  artistry 

distinguishes  this  m.aster  of 
chamber  music.  And  again  must  words 
of  warmest  praise  be  given  to  the  en- 
^mble  in  the  quartet  and  sextet.  The 
Kneiseis  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Max  i 
Z,ach  and  Mr.  J.  Keller.  j 

“The  Fortune  Teller.” 

“The  Fortune  Teller,”  a comic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 

■ music  by  Victor  Plerbert,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
last  night  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by 
the  Alice  Nielsen  Opera  Company  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Perley.  Mr.  Paul  Steindorff  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Musette Alice  NIeIsm 

Irma Alice  Nielsen 

irresco, Itichard  Golden 

Count  Berezowskl Joseph  Herbert 

Capt.  Ladisias Frank  Ruahworth 

Boris Joseph  Cawthorn 

Mile.  Pompon,  a prinia  donna 

Marguerita  Sylva 

Lieut.  Almir Louise  Hitliai’d 

Lieut.  Timar Annie  Clay 

Sandor Eugene  Cowles 

A large  audience  gave  this  operetta 
a most  hearty  welcome.  There  was 
frequent  applause,  there  was  much 
laughter  throughout  the  piece,  and  the 
finales  of  the  first  and  second  acts 
awakened  enthusiasm.  There  were  en- 
cores and  curtain  calls  and  all  the  well- 
known  manifestations  of  delight. 

The  reasons  for  this  instantaneous 
and  favorable  verdict  of  the  audience 
are  not  remote  or  inscrutable.  The 
piece  is  mounted  handsomely,  there  are 
attractive  chorus  girls,  there  is  an  un- 
usually good  male  chorus,  the  music  is 
often  effective,  Mr.  Steindorff  conduct- 
ed with  spirit,  and  Miss  Nielsen  and 
Mr.  Cowles  are  favorites  here.  Fur- 
thermore, the  company  is  one  of  marked 
strength  in  ensemble. 


not  easily  to  be  imitated.  Mr. 
Golden  was  the  comedian  who  un- 
doubtedly gives  pleasure  to  many. 
Upon  him  and  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Cawthorn  fell  the  heat  and  labor  of 
the  evening 

They  -were  untiring  in  tlieir  efforts, 
which,  it  is  a pleasure  to  add,  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  purely  acrobatic.  Mr. 
Herbert’s  remortstrance  to  Sandor, 
“What,  you  would  not  strike  a man 
when  he  has  a prima  donna  in  his 
arms,”  was  the  line  of  the  piece,  and 
Mr.  Cawthorn,  with  his  wonderful 
joke,  around  which  he  hoped  to  r-ae  a 
comic  opera  built,  was  indeed  amusing. 
Miss  Sylva  was  aggressively  jilquant, 
and  I ('ibserved  that  she  gartered  be- 
low the  knee,  a practice  which  phy- 
sicians of  repute  have  condemned  in 
no  uncertain  words.  Mr.  Rush  worth 
was  that  rare  thing  In  comic  opera,  a 
manly  tenor.  Mr.  Cowles  had  his  voice 
with  him  in  ail  its  profundity  and  vol- 
ume. The  chorus  singing,  as  I have 
said,  was  uncoi'nmonly  good. 

The  operetta  will  be  friven  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  with  a Saturday 
matlnge,  and  it  will  be  given  next  week. 


Vtr  f 


Philip  Hale. 


There  are  no  moments  in  life  more  tragic 
than  tliose  in  whicli  the  humble  common 
man,  the  manual  worker,  leaving  with  im- 
plicit trust  all  high  affairs  to  his  betters, 
atid  reverencing  tliem  wholly  as  worthy  of 
tliat  trust,  even  to  the  extent  of  accepting 
as  his  rightful  function  the  saving  of  them 
Irom  all  rougliening  and  coarsening  drudger- 
ies, first  discovers  that  they  are  corrupt, 
greedy,  unjust  and  treacherous. 


There  will  be  a kitchen  in  the  new 
I Music  Hail.  This  will  enable  the  critics 
to  roast  players  and  singers  while  the 
meat  is  fresh. 


I Two  painel.--  of  chlncijiDe,  and  iolct..  fin-l- 
1 Jng  "Goetterdaemmerun^*'  "too  slow  for  any 
I use,"  Ided  to  Infinttely  more  rapid  fietds.--- 
I themselves. 

First  Parcel — "You're  ever  so  much  better, 
aren’t  you?  What  did  it?" 

Second  parcel — "Coarse  brown  bread  and 
raw  eggs.” 

First  parcel— "No?” 

Second  Parcel — "Yes.  I took  six  a day, 
beating  to  a froth  witli  sherry.  Say  dower- 
ing her  voice  impressively),  did  you  know 
• hen  can’t  lay  but  one  egg  a day?” 

We  mourn  with  Doctor  Faustus  the 
emptiness  of  art.  Here  Is,  for  instance, 
ihe  great  English  Dialect  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Joseph  Wright,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D..  D.  C.  L, — an  expensive  work,  one 
that  is  .supposed  to  Include  the  dialect 
word.s  of  all  countries  where  Englis'n 
Is  spoken.  P-art  V'l.,  Da-Dinner,  has 
been  delivered.  We  turned  feverishly 
to  the  word  "dingbat."  No  allusion  to 
It  Two  pages  about  "ding,"  verb  and 
Bubstantlve.  Not  one  line  about  “ding- 
bat.” Nor  are  wo  consoled  by  learning 
that  “dingfuz"  is  "temper"  or  "anger;” 
or  by  the  knowledge  that  “dingdew’  is 
a splay-footed  person,  one  who  walks 
with  his  toes  much  turned  out,  and 
that  a "dlngthrift”  is  a prodigal,  or 
spendthrift,  and  that  “ding-dangles" 
means  hanging  beads,  and  "ding-doul- 
ers,"  finery  in  dress.  Our  friend  the 
Dingbat-editor  died  f«'o  years  ago  ex- 
hausted by  the  masterly  essay  which 
he  contributed  to  the  American  Dialect 
Society.  We  mourned  him,  although 
he  was  not  as  genial  a man  as  the 
ever-lamented  Heron-editor.  Were  the 
Dingbat-editor  now  alive,  had  he  sur- 
vived this  latest  shock,  the  word  would 
now  find  a thoroughly  equipped  de- 
fender. 


Clarinets  in  certain  stiect  bands  de- 
mand the  attention  of  Mayor  Quincy 
end  his  music  committee.  Perhaps  they 
passed  the  examination  and  noyv  suf- 
fer from  influenza. 

We  ’•e.gret  to  find  singular  spelling 
In  any  official  announcement  of  one  of 
the  Mayor’s  Educational  Schemes. 
“Adams"  is  wrong,  and  "Addaras”  is 
right.  Chicago  is  not  spelled  with  a 
final  “a.” 


yw  C ^ 
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CECILIA  CONCERT. 


Our  old  friend  the  Historical  Painter 
Is  alread.y  sketching  the  touching  scene 
prophesied  so  eloquently  by  the  gallant 
Col.  Sidney  M.  Hedges,  Chairman  of 
the  Jjondon  Committee:  His  Royal  Nibs 
Albert  Edward  is  yveeping  in  Mechan- 
ics’ Hall  and  on  the  shoulder  of  I resi- 
dent McKinley,  while  the  Ancient  and 
Plonorabits  view  the  embrace,  intoxi- 
cated with  patriotic  emotion. 


The  career  of  Mr.  John  Griffin  is  an 
j example  for  young  men.  Honored  and 
beloved  as  a pugilist,  in  an  evil  hour 
he  studied  dentistry,  and  before  his 
death  he  sank  still  lower.  Be  content 
with  your  original  calling,  Willy.  , 


V e are  glad  to  see  the  growth  of  musi- 


apprecialion  in  the  South.  The  fol-  ; 
ing  criticism  of  Rosenth.il  is  from  ' 
Atlanta  Journal;  "Rosy  should  give 
people  a tune  occasionally.  One 
V would  be  brdttr— far  better— than 
Je;  a simple,  understandable  air  that 
uU  win  the  popular  heart.  Patti 
gs  ‘Suwanee  River’  and  'Annie 
irie,’  and  tlie  people  ,go  wild;  buY 
sy  didn’t  give  them  even  'A  Hot 
TUG  in  the  Old  Town,’  or  anything 
poptilar.  And  tiicy  almost  went 
Id  because  ho  didn’t.  Give  the  people 
tine,  please." 

KNEISEL  CONCERT. 

i'he  program  of  the  Knelsel  Quartet 
pcert  last  evAiing  in  Association  Hall 
us  as  follows: 

artet,  B flat  major,  op.  130 Beethoven 

!nata  for  ’oolto  in  C major Bach 

CW'ithout  accompaniment.) 

xtet  in  G major,  op.  36 Brahms 

A.  program  with  the  three  B’s  and  one 
much  interest.  The  great  quartet  of  ; 
jeethoven  Is  one  of  those  ordered  by  i 
rince  Galitzin  in  1823.  He  left  the  ! 
!'ice  to  Beethoven,  and  said  that  his 
ivn  instrument  was  the  'cello;  but 
'ter  he  had  received  two  of  them  he 
d not  pay-  He  acgnowledged  In  a 
tier  of  apology  to  Beethoven  that 


The  music  is  much  better  than  the 
libretto.  I hear  someone  saying,  "It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  book 
is  good  or  weak,  provided  there  is  plen- 
ty of  snap  and  go  in  t'ne  performance; 
provided  that  the  music  with  waltzes 
and  marches  is  tuneful  and  full  of 
dash.”  This  opinion  is  not  sound. 
There  should  be  at  least  a compre- 
hensible s'tcry,  no  matter  whether  that 
story  he  grotesque,  or  farcical,  or  wild- 
ly improbable.  Mr.  Smith’s  lihretlo 
deals  with  the  confusion  that  arises 
from  misitaken  identity.  The  main  idea, 
although  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  is 
good  enough  for  operetta  purposes;  but 
Mr.  Smith  made  tlie  fatal  mistake  oT 
not  letting  the  audience  into  the  se- 
cret until  just  before  the  final  fail  of 
the  curtain. 

I doubt  if  ten  persons  in  the  audience 
last  night  knew  whether  Miss  Nielsen 
was  Musette  or  Irma  in  the  chief  situa- 
tions. Unable  to  follow  the  thread  of 
the  story,  they  found  comfort  and 
amusement  in  the  pranks  of  the  come- 
dians and  the  measures  of  the  music. 
The  story  might  have  been  told  in 
Chinese  or  Sanscrit,  so  far  as  under- 
standing it  was  concerned.  The  libretto 
Is  one  of  singular  weakness  and  clumsy 
construction. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  an  excellent  musician 
who  shows  his  skill  even  in  music  that 
he  contrives  deliberately  for  instant 
popularity.  Ir  this  operetta  the  gypsy 
music,  especially  that  in  tlie  first  act, 
is  full  of  color  and  of  genuine  distinc- 
tion. This  music  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  operetta.  The  finales 
are  effective,  although  they  are  in 
more  conventional  vein;  the  duet  in  the 
•second  act  with  the  waltz  refrain  is  an 
agreeable  jin.gle  and  it  won  immediate 
favor;  but  the  feature  of  the  operetta 
is  tho  gypsy  music,  whether  sung  in 
ensemble,  or  in  solos  by  Mr.  Cowles. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert’s skill  throughout  the  work.  An 
ingerlons  bit  of  orchestral  color,  or  an 
unexpeeted  harmonic  or  rythmical  de- 
vice often  saves  a passage  from  being 
commonplace.  Yes,  the  music  Is  much 
better  than  the  book,  and  some  of  it 
is  very  creditable  to  ihe  composer. 

The  performance,  halted  once  or 
twice,  as  though  certain  comic  busi- 
ness, perhaps  new,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently rehearsed;  but,  a.s  a whole,  it 
was  most  animated.  Aliss  Niel.sen  was 
partlcniarly  charming  in  her  first  song, 
in  which  she  described  her  goodness. 
I believe  in  this  scene  she  is  in  the  bal- 
let school.  After  this  scene  came  the 
confusion  of  identity,  and  the  only 
thing  that  was  sure  was  the  attr.i,c'- 
tiveness  of  the  singer.  Neat  and  tiim, 
she  charmed  hv  face,  figure  and  song. 


IVe  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Sar- 
gent tea  Monday  afternoon  was  a fail- 
ure. "There  wa.s  epportunily  for  view- 
ing the  portraits.” 

As  a rule  at  these  teas  the  curious 
pay  fifty  cents  apiece  only  to  sec  the 
tea-pourers  and  their  friends,  of  whoso 
■wondrous  performances  they  have  read  | 
In  the  columns  of  ‘'.«ocial  doings."  Are 
they  ever  disappointed?  Do  they  some- 
times think  that  the  social  show  is 
worth  only  a quarter? 

■When  there  is  no  “overcrowding;" 
when  the  visitors  look  at  the  pictures 
Instead  of  the  tea-table,  the  function 
itself  cannot  be  regarded  by  the 
thoughtful  observer  as  successful. 


“The  Trustees  all  feel  very  friendly 
to  Mr.  Putnam." 

Why  should  they  not  be  friendly?  Mr. 
Putnam  lias  shown  uncommon  ability 
as  librarian,  and  above  all  he  has 
shown  supreme  tact.  His  place  will 
not  easily  be  filled.  Indeed  we  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  filled.  And  there 
are  warm  admirers  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Putnam  who  are  afraid  that  he  is  mak- 
ing a mistake  in  accepting  the  honor 
that  has  been  pressed  upon  him  by 
President  McKinley. 


Admiral  Dewey  may  well  hesitate 
before  accepting  an  invitation  to  be 
the  chief  guest  at  the  peace  festival 
in  Washington.  Hospitality  in  this  in- 
stance might  be  more  dangerous  than 
war  or  the  Philippine  climate. 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived ; 

“I  wish  that  Mayor  Quincy,  as.  soon 
as  he  has  removed  the  sparrows,  would 
turn  his  attention  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  children.  It  is  my  fortune  to 
live  in  Brimmer  Street.  The  houses 
have  been  for  some  years  as  quiet 
Bs  family  burial-vaults;  but  for  the 
last  two  weeks  children  have  sat  on 
door-steps,  sung,  chattered,  eaten  lunch- 
eons, left  papers  and  refuse  to  mark 
their  tarrying;  and  in  certain  ways 
they  have  behaved  no  better  than  the 
Bparrows.  I love  children  as  an  idea, 
a thercy.  But  I think  their  street  be- 
havior comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mayor  and  his  merry  men.” 


A Poor  Performance  of  Berlioz's 
“Damnation  of  Faust”  in  Music 
Hall  Last  Night— Miss  Anderson 
and  Messrs.  Williams  and  Miles 
as  the  Solo  Singers. 

The  Cecilia  sang  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust"  in  Music  Hall  last  night.  Mr. 
Lang  led.  Tlie  solo  singers  were  Miss 
Sara  Andcr.son,  Messrs.  Evan  Williams, 
Gw.viim  Miles,  and  Frederick  Martin. 
Tliere  was  a large  audience. 

A'illon,  that  wretched  songbird  of 
soiled  plumage,  once  sang  that  there 
was  no  good  girl’s  mouth  outside  Paris. 
I wonder  if  a brilliant  performance  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Ifaust”  is  possible 
outside  that  city. 

The  performance  last  night  was  neith- 
er coldly  accurate  nor  brilliantly  wrong. 
It  was  colorless,  dull,  slovenly. 

Let  me  first  of  all  praise  the  chorus 
for  what  it  was  allowed  to  do.  This 
chorus,  as  I have  often  said  in  the 
Journal,  is  unusual  as  regards  quality 
of  tone,  balance  of  parts,  and  musical 
taste  and  skill.  It  is  a chorus  that 
under  more  favorable  conditions  would 
be  a glory  to  the  city.  Whenever  it  is 
heard  in  pieces  without  orchestral  ac- 
cornpar-lment,  it  gives  pleasure  by 
solidity,  sensuous  charm  of  tone,  pre- 
efsion  in  attack,  and  purity  of  intona- 
tion. Whenever  it  sings  in  a master’s 
work  of  long  breath  with  a modern  or- 
chestral accompaniment  it’s  life  is 
taken  away  by  a stick,  and  it  is  sacri- 
ficed, as  upon  an  altar  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people. 

Here  is  a passionate,  dramatic  work 
by  a Frenchman,  who  of  all  com- 
posers was  probably  the  most  par- 
licul  ,r,  the  most  fussy  in  matters  of 
nuancirung,  dynamic  effects,  and 
rhythm.  He  was  not  a master  of  writ-  ' 
ing  tor  the  voice;  but  he  was  beyond  \ 
doubt  and  perad venture  the  greatest 
orchestral  virtuoso  that  ever  w'rote  a I 
.-core..  Wagner,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  I 
d’Indy,  Richard  Strauss  and  some 
others  perform  very  ingenious  tricks 
with  an  orchestra;  but  they  all  learned 
their  lessons  from  Berlioz,  whose  or- 
chestration today  Is  a marvel  of  fresh- 
ness, Ingenuity,  color,  brilliance,  and, 
above  all,  clearness;  and  when  you 
recollect  that  some  of  his  Important  or- 
chestral works  were  written  before  the 
production  of  "Rienzl"  these  works 
seem  almost  miraculous. 

The  man  that  leads  gloriously  "The 
Damnation  of  Faust"  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  industrious  chorus-  ; 
leader.  He  must  know  an  orchestra  ; 
tnoroughiy;  he  must  exert  indisputable  i 
atthorlty  over  the  players;  he  must 
be  a man  of  poetic  spirit,  of  high  im- 
agination, of  flaming  temperament.  I 
am  willing,  yes,  glad,  to  admit  the  in- 
dustry and  intere.st  of  Mr.  Lang  in 
music;  to  praise  his  zeal  in  awakening 
intere.st  in  new  works — ev'en  wlien  they 
are  not  well  performed;  to  praise  his 
ambition.  But  why  should  I therefore 
say  the  thing  which  i.s  not?  Mr.  Lang 
is  not  a master  of  the  orchestra;  he  is 
not  oby-ed  by  the  players;  and  durlii.g 
nis  public  work  as  a conductor  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  he  has  not  shown 
himself  to  be  a leader  of  imagination 
or  temperament  or  even  music  il  skill 
whenever  an  orchestra  was  added  to 
the  chorus  and  the  work  was  of  mod- 
erate difficulty. 

Here  was  a work  last  night  of  ex- 
t>cme  difficulty,  and,  I say  this  with  re- 
gret. he  came  to  grief.  I do  not  mean 
by  this  that  there  was  any  gross  and 
palpable  disaster;  but  there  was  no 
color  in  a work  that  is  full  of  color  in 
the  eyes  of  the  born  and  trained  con- 
ductor; there  were  few  effects  in  a 
wf.rk  that  is  racked  with  effects,  there 


. "complairs  because  there  are  no  late 

I (Hsagreenient  between’ or-  the  convenience  of  city 

•css  "'as  a ruth-  KUPsts.  He-  is  aiso  Jlsqulete.i  and  vexed 

by  the  comnoseJ  ‘if  ‘k"®  '"‘'‘Kf-ence  of  Nature  to  his 

easy  task  to  c,uote^paKrIfter“pasr?n  ’V’"'  ‘'■^■''•I’aratlve  guiet  dls- 

evidence;  but  this  Is  a dally  netvwe"  ^ lie  feels  that  he 

flndlnir  fau^f‘‘igfr,h'’‘‘'-  I "’‘'■“’J''’'-  ‘hat  he  Is  not 

here  Vers because  I appreciated.  What  he  wants  Is 

portion  to  the  o^th?f®chX''i"®no^"nm®i  aervlcc.  And  he  goes  to 

row  complaining  of  cuts.  But  I dislike  'p  Ret  U.  His  zeal  Is  redoubled 

I to  see  a masterpieee  spoiled,  I am  loath  " " ‘ ' 

and'^cheape‘Ta!'°""‘'  '"‘"■'PPresc-nted 


1 would  U bo  a pleasant  task  tn 

, discuss  ui  length  the  solo  singers  Miss 
/nderson  too  often  showed  that  Vhl 
lifr?  o.f  rhythm.  In 


^7x.iio(r  Ui  iilVlXl 

!-«r  firothlque  (“There  was  a 

the  introductory  phrase 
was  played  so  that  It  seemed  Impos- 
AiVif  f^lngcr  to  go  astray;  *but 

Immeblately  began  to 
dew  ole  ane.  drag,  and  she  kept  this  un 
througheut  the  song,  while  the  accom- 

® ° taken  the  trouble  to 

' lim  *°  *’*”  ■'andantlno;” 

rcstraPed  should  have 

1 sh  friAt^  x"  a"  amateur- 

Kh  trick.  Nor  was  she  much  more 

I Romance  that  begins 

the  fourth  part.  Furthermore  th 


ivhen  lu-  learns  that  neighbors,  who 
ha\  e looked  at  him  skt*w-eyetl  or  sniilvel 
at  his  ostcntatiou.s  vulgarity,  will  op- 
pose him.  He  buys  land  and  a pond 
for  picnic  purposes.  The  tracks  are 
laid.  Whiz!  Hang!  Whoops,  drunken 
songs,  the  ground  covered  with  tin  cans 
end  paper  bags.  You  have  money  , 
enough  to  live  comfortably  in  the  coun-  • 
try  house  in  which  your  grandfather  i 
<i:cd  and  which  your  great-grandfather  i 
built.  But  now  that  Jlr.  Slammer  lives 
near  you.  your  pe.tee  Is  at  an  end. 

"i  ott  e.'tn  part  base  an  oflice  or  a wife; 
you  caiinot  pureoast  siUtiec.  Mr.  Slam- 
mer proposes  to  buy  noise.  The  vil- 
lagers luce  him.  "He  stirs  tning.-:  up." 

How  hard  it  is  to  secure  silence  for 
a moment  in  your  own  house.  In  the 
city  this  is  well  nigh  Impossible  even 
AC  hen  you  live  in  a house  and  not  in  a 
Hat.  In  the  eotintry,  on  a lonciy  hlll- 
sule.  It.  the  village  cemetei  y there  is 
seldom  ab.so!ute  quiet.  Nature  .some- 
times apparently  dreads  silence  In- 
sects, trees,  the  grass  Itself  keep  up 
conversation.  There  are  winter  nights 
■you  say,  when  everything  is  still.  No. 
the  snow  crackles,  a tree-branch  groans 


.^{argucrite  is  not  within  the 
Ai-al,  worlvlng  part  of  her  voice  Here 
Is  an  attractive  woman,  young  with  a 
naturally  beautiful  organ.  Last  night 
no  one  that  t iiderf»tood  even  the  rudl- 
nicnts  of  vocal  art  could  praise  honestly 
her  techu  c or  1 er  interpretation. 

and  both  he  and  Mr.  Miles  declaimed 

thciig^  fhe murderer  dangled “fro'm'iu 
-5^  some  oratorio  -tbe  very  stars  make  queer  and  audible 

the  deeds  of  Hilkiali,  suggestions.  Is  tliere  silence  any- 
vfVIrn  P""***^*' Shaphan,  the  scribe,  where?  There  w.as  once  in  heaven  ac-  ' 
Ini-'  wno  has  a robust  yet  pleas-  cording  to  the  Apocalypse  but  there 

ing  \olce,  occasionally  colored  his  tones  was  silence  only  about  the  space  of 
S'>,as  to  suggest  Irony;  but  he  was  too  b-alf  an  hour. 

ft'llner.'.te  In  his  mocicery,  and  there  was  Friends  of  varied  experience  have  told  : 

'?•"  **’?,*  meditations  were  often 

^^J'®tiade,  the  "Chanson  disturbed  in  jail.  Nurse.s  talk  at  night 
wiihJ.o  by,  in  the  „rridors  of  hospitals  Marl 


without  a hand.  Air.  Martin  sang 
Brander  s difficult  song  and  did  not  go 
to  pieces.  This  is  saying  much. 

Perosi’s  oratorio  "The  Transfigura- 
tion will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
"i  .-A^Pril  21  at  the  last  concert 

of  the  Cecilia  this  season. 


borough  Street  IS  reasonably  quiet,  and 
^ physicians  of  that  street 

I'Otitloii'.n.g  for  ■•lecirlc  cars?  Are  thty 
nerve  specialists? 

"What  is  your  argument?”  We  have 
none;  've  do  not  argue;  we  accept  or 
protest,  like  good  Bostonians,  without 
Fhilir)  Hale, at  argument.  We  simply  know 

And  the  moon  ceased  to  totter  up  it.a  path- 1 of  citle-s**;  thtff  the  q^ufeTof^he^adjacmit 
way  to  heaven— and  the  thunder  died  away— 'country  Is  a snare  and  <a  delusion  Do 
and  the  Ughtnlnfi:  M\  not  dash— and  the  you  suppose  that  deaf  mutes  appreciate 
clouds  hung  nrw.tionless  and  the  waters  sunk  "I he  value  of  silence?  You  will  find  deaf 
to  thur  level  and  remained— and  the  trees  V^'rsons  at  concerts,  armed  with  mouth- 
C‘n.'*ed  to  rock— and  the  water-lilies  sighed  no  *^^u^^**  trumpets,  eager  to  hear  a 

n'«>re— and  the  murmur  wa.«*  heard  no  longer  r>oem*“  l?l*rJc  “tone- 

^ , 11^1  Diares  and  thunders.  And  dn 

fiom  aniing  them,  nor  any  .shadow  of  sound  you  remember  the  paradox  of  coo? 
thtiughout  the  vast  illimitable  desert.  And  C^abaner,  the  musician?  “To  portray 
J look*.Kl  upon  the  characters  of  the  rock,  and  silence  in  music  I should  reauire  three 
-*  • ' ' • - brass  bands.’* 


they  v.'ere  changed;  and  the  characters  were 
FILRXi’E.  And  mine  dyes  fell  upon  the  coun- 
teounce  of  the  ma’i,  and  his  countenace  was 
wan  with  terror. 


'av iv 


n. . i Vl^j 


Vllliers  tie  I’l&Ie-Aclam  in  one  of  his  ^ 
bitterl.v  cruel  stories  tells  of  a Parisian  I 
meeting  Daphnls  and  Chloe  in  the  for- 
est of  Fontainebleau.  The  celebrated 
lovers  were  keeping  house,  and  the 
Parisian  welccmcd  the  opportunity  of  ; 
living  with  them  for  a few  hours  a ' 
simnle.  natural  life.  He  smacked  his 
lips  at  the  thought  of  honest  country 
fare.  Chloe  told  him  that  the  milk  was 
made  from  sheeps'  brains;  the  butter 
was  iiueresling  oleomargarine;  there 
Hvas  chalk  in  the  cheese;  the  eggs  came 
from  America;  the  coffee  was  of 
"fausse-chicoree,”  the  annual  sale  of  i 
which  at  Paris  brought  In  IS.OOO.OOD  | 
francs;  the  generous  wine  was  a mix-  i 
lure  of  poisons;  the  cigars  were  made 
of  paper  steeped  in  a decoction  of  nlco- 
■tl'ie;  the  wide-branching  trees  had  been 
lilllen  by  the  cold — that  Is.  according  to 
official  report— and  would  find  their 
way  to  the  houses  of  the  officials;  the 
sky  was  tainted  by  day  with  balloons 
and  by  night  with  electric  rays;  the 
nightingales  nad  been  hushed  by  steam 
avhisiles;  the  ocean  held  cables  and  oil 
would  appease  its  rage;  the  mountains 
supported  railway  trains  or  were 
juerced  by  them.  etc.,  etc.  The  Pari- 
sian. who  turned  out  to  be  President 
Carnot,  returned  to  his  palace,  and 
smoking  a genuine  cigar  pondered  these 
facts;  that  Daphnis  and  Chloe  need  to- 
day a yearly  income  of  at  least  25.000 
francs  'f  they  wish  to  enjoy  real  milk, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  wine.  wood.  sky. 
collage.  Civilization  has  put  the  es- 
E.  ntial,  simple,  natural  things  of  life 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

Think  this  over  for  yourself;  is  the 
fiateincm  not  true?  Y'ou  may  omit  the 
Item  "wine."  especially  if  you  are  one 
of  those  Intelligent  beings  that  under- 
stand by  this  term,  champagne.  Are 
rot  the  simple,  natural  things  of  life 
comiianitlvely  the  most  expensive? 

Take  that  .great  gift  of  the  Immortals 
— sl'ence.  Oo  you  have  It?  Can  you 
buy  it?  There  Is  no  such  thing  in  the 
town.  1=  It  in  the  suburbs?  Is  it  in 
the  village? 

You  own  a house  in  a village,  to  which 
you  .go  at  the  approach  of  summer. 
There  is  ample  ground;  trees  protect 
you  from  the  stare  of  those  using  the 
matn-rrad;  yon  are  far  enough  from 
the  railway  station.  A manufacturer 
determines  to  put  his  factory  In  the 
vUla.ge.  There  is  talk  of  improvement; 
the  scheme  would  benefit  the  town;  he 
Is  encouraged.  f>r  a new-comer,  sud- 
(lentv-  rich  ami  eager  to  show  his  power. 


I go  beneath  triumphal  arche.s 
Of  linden  yellow  and  ash  green. 

1 hang  upon  the  elms  and  larches 
The  colors  of  my  .May.  my  ciueen. 

Before  me  goes  the  first  .wild  swallow. 

For  me  thi  daffodils  delay! 

After  my  feet  the  flag-flowers  follow, 

.And  gorse  grows  gold  about  my  way. 

Two  winds  are  pinions  at  my  shoulder. 

Two  winds  are  plumes  upon  my  feet: 

The  earth  that  drowsed  grows  younger, 
bolder. 

And  with  warm  mouth  my  kiss  doth  m-.-et. 


W hen  Baptists  meet  at  dinner  is  it 
n goo.I  taste  to  ask  the  next  mcniing 
whether  they  had  a wet  night? 


"Prof.  Blackman  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  is  going  slumming  with  the 
Senior  class  and  certain  graduates.” 

When  we  were  at  Yale  nearly  all 
of.  us  used  to  go  slumming,  but  we 
tried  to  keep  the  fact  from  the  ncv.’s- 
papers  and  the  Faculty. 

We  asked  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology— whose  address  Is  still  Blos- 
som Court— whether  he  proposed  to 
join  Professor  Blackman  and  his  young 
men.  He  smiled  a superior  smile,  and 
this  one  word  dropped  from  his  Ups: 
".Ymateurs.” 

And  then  he  told  this  story  of  a 
friend  who  Is  known  to  us  as  the  Anx- 
ious Seeker.  The  latter,  who  is  by  no 
means  In  easy  circumstances,  gave  ia 
the  other  day  to  a man  who  tvas  In  ) 
desperate  straits.  He  was  speaking 
to  the  E.  S.  of  S.  about  It.  ”.Y  wave 
of  pity  dashed  oA'cr  my  reason.  I re- 
membered stories  from  gcod  books 
about  the  greatness  of  the  .gift  of  a 
poor  man.  I said  with  a desi.gnedly 
rough  voice,  'Here,  take  this!'  knowing 
full  well  that  1 should  see  the  face 
of  that  bill  no  more.  I was  comforted 
by  the  slavish  adoration  of  the  man— 
he  Is  a foreigner,  and  instead  of  glar- 
ing at  me  as  though  he  wished  to  say 
•H-m!  Is  this  all?  Well.  I’ll  tak-j  It; 
It’s  better  than  nothing'— he  called  on 
saints,  demigods  and  gods  to  bless  me 
and  see  that  the  graves  of  my  enemies 
are  properly  defiled.  I felt  younger; 

I threw  out  my  chest:  I remenibered  a 
text  about  tre.asuros  In  heaven;  1 
thought.  Tn  the  next  world  there  will 
be  one  at  least  to  speak  In  my  behalf.’ 

1 pranced  In  the  street,  hardly  able  to 
keep  from  telling  any  passer-by  about 
my  benevolent  spirit.  At  the  club  I 
led  the  conversation  toward  charity, 
and  I said,  as  by  Avay  of  parenthesis, 
‘What  are  you  going  to  do?  Only  this 
afternoon  a man  told  me  a pitiful  tale. 
He.  looked  sick  afid  hungry.  I gave 


him  what  I could — of  course  it  wasn’t 
much.’  About  an  hour  later  I remem- 
bered that  the  beer  was  out  at  home. 
I am  otllged  to  do  night  Avork  and 
the  one  consolation  is  the  thought  of 
a half-dozen  bottles  cooling  on  the 
Icc,  waiting  for  me.  I had  only  fifty, 
cents  In  my  pocket,  and  pay-day  was 
two  days  off.  Then  I wanted  tobacco. 
1 began  to  kick  myself  for  my  'rash 
philanthropy.  'Why  did  you  make  such 
an  ass  of  yourself?  Why  didn’t  you 
give  iilm  fifty  cents'  I said  to  myself. 
I doubted  the  man’s  word.  Ho  has 
a hang-dog  expression.  He  must  have 
thoug'nt  me  an  easy  mark.  I tell  you 
that  such  generosity  is  a mixture  of 
Imprudence,  selfishness  and  vanity. 
-Ynd  then  again  I am  tossed  on  the  sea 
of  doubt.  I did  wish  to  help  him,  and 
m3'  motive  at  the  time  was  one  of 
genuine  kindness.  Now  I am  sorry 
that  I denied  myself  the  money  that 
I needed  for  the  indulgence  of  my  ap- 
petites; and  regreUing  this,  I curse  my 
selfish  regret.” 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?”  Ave 
asked. 

"I  said.  3'ou  should  never  give  mone3- 
in  charity  except  by  will.  Then  you 
do  not  miss  it,  and  if  the  amount  Is 
leasonably  large,  you  will  enjoy  new's- 
paper  fame  for  one  da3'.’’ 


It  appears  that  the  Avives  of  certain 
millionaires  in  New  York  could  earn 
a living  If  It  were  neces.sary.  .\nd 
thus  they  could  support  their  husbands, 
■^’es,  there  are  ad\'antages  In  m.ar- 
rlage. 

But  when  we  read  that  a certain  rich 
Avoman  could  support  herself  by  her 
pen,  we  have  our  doubts.  Would  she 
Iiave  found  a publisher  if  she  Avere 
not  rich  and  a social  celebrii.v? 

Then,  of  course,  thi  re  is  the  wealthy 
woman  Avho  sings  tetter  than  Melba, 
and  another  who  paints  portraits  that 
surpass  those  of  Sargent. 


AVhll?,  as  the  final  curtain  fell,  another  of 
the  "unquiet  sex  ' rushed  excitedly  up  to 
an  acquaintance  Avith  "Didn't  1 tell  you 
A'an  D>'ck  Avould  make  a great  Slegmund? 
AVasn’t  he  splendid?  I've  heard  him  in 
eA-ery  part  he’s  sung  this  Avinter.  I used  to 
sAvear  by  Jean  (laughing  hystericaily),  but 
noAv  I just  rave  over  A’an  Dyck."  All  Aery 
pleasant  for  A'an  Dyck,  only  this  time,  he 
being  Indispos.-d,  Dlppel  sang  in  his  place. 

So  Emile  Erckmann  is  dead.  His 
famous  partner  preceded  him,  dying  in 
ISaO.  In  their  books  there  was  no 
means  cf  detecting  separate  author- 
ship. but,  alas,  the  men  were  divided 
before  death  dissolved  the  partnership. 
A pitiable  squabble;  fierce  charges  and 
fierce  replies;  and  all  this  after  many 
beautiful  joint  tributes  to  peace  and 
unity!  What  delightful  books,  full  of 
the  praise  of  simple  life  Avith  hearty 
eating  and  drinking  and  w'oolng!  AVas 
there  ever  a more  terrible  tract  against 
war  than  "The  Conscript”?  And  even 
Sir  Henr.v  Irving  with  all  his  postur- 
ing and  jugulallon  did  not  spoil  AA'hoIly 
their  "Juif  polonais.” 


A few  months  ago  we  were  jeering 
the  Emperor  AA'illiam  for  his  friendship 
with  the  Sultan  and  now  we  are  hur- 
rahing and  slapping  the  Sultan  on  the 
back  because  he  Avas  friendly'  toAvard 
t;s  In  the  islands  south  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Now  we  go  up,  up— and  uoaa'  Ave 
go  dow'n,  down. 

"Gas  Meter  Inspector  has  a snap." 

Everybody  has  a snap  with  a gas 
meter  except  the  aa  retch  lor  whom  It 
works. 

MR.  HUGO  HEINZ, 


fuM,  hreatning  the  spirit  ^f  the  Father'll 
land  from  throat  and  nostrils.  His  ln-1 
tonation  Is  purer;  he  does  not  put  his] 
hope  solely  In  vigorous  lungs  and  a 1 
leathern  throat;  and  he  sings  with  taste  ! 
and  refinement.  Pie  occasionally'  , 
pumped  a phrase,  going  suddenly  with- 
out reason  from  piano  to  forte,  or  ac- 
centing an  unimportant  Avord:  but  his 
phrasing  as  a w'hole  was  praiseworthy 
for  technical  mastery  and  musical  feel- 
ing. There  were  times  when,  in  his 
desire  to  sing  Avlth  expression,  he  lost 
eight  of  necessary  legato.  His  enun- 
■ciation  w'as  excellent.  All  In  all,  he 
made  a pleasant  impression,  personally 
as  Avell  as  musically,  for  his  bearing 
Avas  simple  and  manly.  The  songs  that 
W'ere  not  familiar  do  not  call  for  ex- 
tended comment.  Hans  Herman’s  set- 
ting of  grim  verses  narrowly  escapes 
genuine  effect.  Mr.  Lucas's  Song  has 
litl'e  distinoticn,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr,  CoAven’s  song,  although  Mr. 
Heinz  made  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Peachey  play'ed  sympathetic  ac- 
companiments. 

Philip  Hale. 


)w«/v  1? . i9^i 


AA'hen  I left  Oxford  T said  to  myself:  "I 
cm  going  to  be  a novelist.  I know  I can 
IKver  be  a great  novelist,  or  one  Avho  will 
add  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  but  I 
lnten<l  to  lie  a A-ery  popular  novelist.  None 
tif  my  works  shall  ta.x  the  reatler’s  brain 
or  make  him  think.  1 am  afraid  I can- 
not make  him  hetter,  but  at  least  1 will  not 
make  him  AAors’.  1 Avill  interest  and  enter- 
tain his  Ifilc  hours;  such  is  my  simple  ambi- 
tion." 

From  llie  out.set  T determined  to  he  honest 
In  my  titles.  I determined  I Avould  never 
rail  a AA'ork  "Naked,  but  Unashamed."  and 
then  disappoint  people  by  Avriting.a  story 
about  a statue  of  Venus.  So  I entUDd  my  first 
IxAf.k  "Kighty  'I'liousand  AA'ords."  Noav  80.00) 
words  diA  not  make  a long  book,  but  they 
sound  a lot,  and  the  public  evidently  imag- 
ined that  I AVHS  selling  them  for  3s,  6d.  a 
AA'f.rk  which,  like  the  Cheshire  Cheese  pud- 
Aiing.  they  could  liave  as  many  helpings  of 
as  they  liked.  TAVent.v  thousand  copies  were 
exhausted  Avithin  three  Aveaks  of  its  publica- 
tion. 


INTERMEZZO. 

And  when  you  are  .sure  that  she  is 
looking  at  you  and  that  the  light  is 
favorable,  having  exhausted  all  other 
means  of  courtship,  assume  the  ex- 
pression of  a young  gentleman  who  Is 
about  to  sing  a Scottish  sentimental 
song. 


You  glance  .at  the  column  of  deaths. 
"Smith,  IS  yrs."  Poor  fellow— he  was  so 
young— and  you  thank  the  Lord  that 
your  lungs  are  sound.  "Brown,  ^ yrs." 
AVell,  it  Avas  high  time  for  him  to  go. 
"Jones,  of  elephantiasis,  53  yrs.”  A rare 
disease;  you  are  not  disconcerted.  "Rob- 
inson, 45  yrs.”  It  Is  just  your  age.  You 
knew  him;  you  saw'  him  only  last  month, 
£ind  said.  “How'  well  you  look!”  And 
the  air  becomes  chilly,  and  you  stand 
In  front  of  the  office  fire,  and  you  Avon- 
der  Avhether  you  have  taken  cold.  Is 
that  pain,  muscular,  or  in  a lung? 


Adolphus,  don’t  rush  into  the  street 
simply  because  you  read  of  Mr.  Law- 
son’.s  deal  in  sugar.  The  same  copy 
of  the  Journal  published  an  account  of 
the  career  and  death  of  "Old  Hutch.” 


We  are  told  by  Mr..  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Harrydele  Hallmark  that  “society  in 
New  Orleans  goes  to  the  French  opera 
on  Saturday  night."  In  New  England 
this  is  still  the  night  reserved  by  many 
leaders  In  society  for  the  weekly  visit 
to  the  bath-tub. 


The  grown  men  pulling  dow'n  birds’ 
rests  from  trees  on  the  Common  do 
not  seem  proud  of  their  task. 


This  Baritone  From  London  Sang 
for  the  First  Time  in  Boston 
Yesterday  Afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall. 

Mr  Hugo  Heinz,  baritone,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Peachey,  pianist,  gave 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  was  as  follow's: 

I.iebeshotschaft Schubert 

Mein  altea  Ross Schumann 

Zur  Jnhanne.snacht Grieg 

Piano  Solo:  Allemande-Gavotle  and  Mu- 
sette (from  Suite  in  D-Minor) D'Albert 

AA’ie  hist  du  meine  Koenigin Brahms  j 

Drcl  AVanderer flans  Herman 

'I'he  Sea  hath  Us  Pearls (Clarence  Lucas 

At  the  Mid  Hour  of  Night CovA-en 

Morning  Hymn llenschcl 

Piano  Solo;  Caprice  Espapnol  — Moszkowski 

SI  tu  voux  Mignonne Massenet 

Pei.sgc  D'AUtomne Massenet 

AA'arAim Tchalkowsky 

Fruehlingslled Rubinstein 

I am  told  by  the  omniscient  press- 
agent  that  Mr  Heinz,  a young  man  of 
thirty  years,  studied  at  Frankfort  un- 
der Adolf  Mitiler  and  .at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  that  city;  that  he  has  sung  in 
the  leading  German  'towns:  that  he  Is 
ha'f  German,  half  French;  and  that  for 
the  last  six  years  he  has  lived  in  Lon-  I 
don.  His  first  appearance  In  America  ' 
W'as  at  New  York,  the  first  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Heinz  has  a voice  of  good  quality 
and  fair  range.  His  A'oeal  method  is 
better  than  that  exhibited  by  the  aver- 
age German  singer  w'ho  descends  upon 


AA'hen  the  reduction  in  the  clerical 
force  of  the  AA'ar  Department  at  Wash- 
ington was  announced,  “there  Avere 
some  exhibitions  of  distress.”  A pater- 
nal goA'ernment  occasionally  becomes 
step-maternal. 


We  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Watch 
and  Ward  Society  of  this  city'  to  the  , 
good  and  brave  W'ork  of  brethren  in 
Paris.  This  work  is  an  attempt  to  put 
the  Paris  ballet-girls  on  a solid  foot- 
ing. AA'e  now  quote  from  the  Referee: 
"I;  is  suggested  that  they  should  adopt 
a simple  attire,  that  they  should  ac-  . 
cept  bouquets  as  a graceful  and  natural  I 
tribute  to  their  abilities,  but  should  | 
refuse  jewelry.  Ahem,  also  ah!  Sug- 
gestions are  also  made  as  to  the  un- 
desirability of  supping  alone  w'ith  ad- 
mirers, and  that  they  should  go 
t-tiaight  home  to  their  mothers.  It  Is 
a truly  beautiful  scheme.” 


Ma'  next  novel,  a story  of  the  stage.  1 play- 
fully dubbed  "More  Sock  than  Buskin."  My 
Alcar  public,  knoAA'Ing  that  there  is  a A'ery 
close  analogy  between  a sock  and  a stock- 
ing. imagined  that  the  hook  was  a trlfic  im- 
proper. and  it  sold  like  hot  cross  buns.  Sixty 
thousand  copies  were  disposed  of.  This  .gaA'e 
me  an  i'iea.  and  (four  months  later)  my  next 
Avork  flared  forth  under  the  name  of  "Hard 
by  the  Knuckle." 

1 had  now  arriA'ed  at  suoh  a giddy  height 
of  popularity  that  I was  rble  to  command  al- 
most any  terms,  and  one  evening  I rA*eel\'etl 
three  telegrams  from  three  different  publish- 
ing firms. 


f^rst  rnmp  while  I v.  .\s  eating  my 
It  rontaln.'.l  nn  nfier  of  £10,000  for  my 
beok.  I laid  it  aslile  to  light  my  clgar- 
Iflth.  (Five  years  iiret'iou.sly  T shoul'i 
had  it  framed  and  liung  in  a prominent 
on  in  my  study,  Just  where  eyery  Inter- 
fr  could  see  it.)  I was  picking  my 
bit  of  tisii.  when  anotlier  teleeram  ar- 
, ottering  me  £15,000 
Ight  my  pli>e  with.  I was  tvorking 
lily  through  a pheasant  when  tlie  third 
ram  arrlyed  offering  me  £20,000 
my  next  noyel.  Thi.s  I laid 
as  a cigar  light.  (I  daresay  you 
that  Interview,  Sir,  in  It  Appears  Week- 
n which  tiie  I.  A.  tV.  Interviewer  in- 
led  his  readers— greedy  for  tlie  most 
ite  particulars— that  after  dinner  "Mr. 
-nsey  Pennyfeather  is  most  methmlical  in 
htihits,  and  restricts  himself  to  one 
rette,  one  pipe  and  one  cigar  per  noc- 
')  

Indictment  for  common  nuisance 


stormy  oclave.s,  her  Ash,  swing  aim 
full-bloodefl  individualify  found  ample 
opportunity  for  displaV..  As  long  as 
there  Is  a rule  that  no  encores  should 
be  allowed,  it  Is  well  observe  this  ) 
rule;  but  I often  think,  especially  when 
a pianist  like  this  remarkable  woman 
is  on  the  stage,  that  the  foreign  idea 
of  a program  is  not  a bad  one:  the  vio- 
This  I laid  aside  Imist  or  pianist  plays  a concerto  with 
orchestra,  and  later  in  the  evening  a 
group  of  two  or  three  short  pieces.  Of 
course,  there  are  pianists  and  singers — 
alas,  they  have  found  their  way  of  late 
years  into  the  Boston  Symphony  con- 
certs!—to  whom  this  privilege  would  be 
as  deadly  boredom  to  the  audience. 
Carreno  was  applauded  most  enthusias- 
tically. 

* * • 

Strauss  s tone  poem,  full  as  it  is  of 
harmonic  and  orchestral  originality  and 
daring,  did  not  kill  MacDowell's  con- 
certo, for  the  latter  has  his  own  voice, 
strong,  lustv.  tender,  authoritative. 

I Kichard  Strauss  nas  oeen  censurea  oy 
some,  ridiculed  by  others  for  writing 
a symphonic  poem  to  the  long  text 


. . ...  . . , ..a  sympnonic  poem  to  ine  long  text 

using  insulting,  abusive,  indecent  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral 
riotous  language  for  the  purpose  ot  score.  Some  have  asked  derisively, 
yoking  an  assault”  was  returned  by  "How  can  vou  represent  in  music  a 
Grand  Jury  at  Lexin.gton  (Ky.)  ®'t;k  man  on  his  bed  in  a room  lighted 
rch  15,  against  a gentleman  named-  of  ^faft'^trs'"  poem  was 

nn.  written  after  Strauss  had  composed  the 

music.  The  poem  was  written  by  Alex- 
ander Ritter,  a musician  much  older 


hat  is  a pathetic  appeal  made  by 


than  Strauss,  and  a close  friend  of 


le  Hawthorne  Lathrop  in  behalf  of  'Wagner. 

Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer:  Tc  me  this  is  Strauss's  most  satis- 

'omen  beg  us  to  take  them  home  to  factory  work,  one  that  must  be  ranked 

little  hospital,  raising  thin  hands  to  ^ have  not 

heai-d  hi.s  "Don  Quixote  or  his  new  , 
symphony  Never  mind  the  sick  man  j 
a,nd  the  candle-end,  the  title  is  hint 
cnou.gn.  You  nyay  ticket  the  different 
motivs— Impression  of  Death,  Hope, 
Childhood,  Life’s  sliuggle.  Youth,  Con- 
flict; or  you  may  number  them  1,  2, 
S,  etc.,  this  will  not, make  tlie  music 
more  impressive,  it  will  not  detract 
from  it  one  whit.  The  music  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  man  or  woman  of  im- 
agination, to  anyone  that  has  suffered 
io  an  eminent  London  physician,  on  keenly  from  the  loss  of  a loved  one. 
:y  mentioning  to  him  tomatoes  as  I believe  at  least  cne  critic  in  New 
,!  article  of  diet  for  myself,  sad,  ''"ork  discevered  that  this  symphonic- 

. . r poem  IS  immoral,  But  they  discover 

. hy  do  you  eat  tomatoes.  I said,  gQj-ts  of  queer  things  in  New  York.  , 
I'hy  not?'  He  said,  'Well,  I think  Thus  Mr.  Krehbiel  v. as  shocked  beyond 
at  there  are  grave  reasons  for  measure  at  the  naughty  conduct  of 
Inking  it  possible  that  eating  to-  Manon  Lescaut  and  even  discovered 


tch  our  skirts  or  sitting  feebly  and 
lly  in  onr  small  dispensary.  There 
no  other  place  to  which  destitute 
icer  patients  can  go,  except  to  Belle- 
a brief  stopping-place  before 
Ing  to  'the  Island.’  ” 
his  reminds  us  that  an  Englishman 
ote  to  a London  journal  March  3 
sing  the  tomato.  "A  few  years 


atoes  increases,  if  it  does  not 


some  strange  Byzantine  vice  in  the 

, ...  drama  of  Maeterlinck  which  Inspired 

oduce,  the  liability  to  cancer.  I ;^ir.  Loeffler’s  well  known  music.  No, 

0 not  say  positively  that  it  does  so.’  this  music  is  lofty  and  noble;  if  the 

ow,  it  is  not,  I know,  generally  ad-,  word  had  not  been  made  ridiculous  by 

isahlp  tn  rtisciiPs  medical  siihiects  in'  ?u?hers  and  burlesque-writers,  I should 
isable  to  discu.s  medical  subjects  m music  is  eminently  soulful. 

le  press,  but  is  not  tnis  a case  in  wnich  x'nerc  is  only  one  greater  thought  than 
ie  experience  and  observation  of  the  that  of  Death;  that  thought  is  of  the 

iany  might  help  the  opinions  of  the  Life  to  wHch  Death  is  as  new  birth; 

xperts?  At  ail  events,  it  strikes  nB'-S'c 

. e - i , aoes  not  end  in  a pessimistic  wail;  it 

iyman  as  a fact,  that  the  consumption  I ejcirifies  the  final  strug,gle  of  a poor 
If  tomatoes  has  increased  as  much  ;n  mortal  cscapin,g  from  his  prison;  it  is 
hngland  of  late  years  as  has  cancer.”  a consolation  and  a prophecy. 

Is  it  true  that  every  method  of  treat-  Philip  Hale. 

ng  cancer  now  known  was  described  

.y  Celsus?  This  statement  was  made  MR.  ROSENTHAL’S  CONCERT, 
eoently  by  a physician.  Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  a farewell  piano 

recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music 


rn”lk»7.  He  vas  the  Kim  .Mark  in  the- 
fir.st  performance  of  "Tristan”  in  Lug- 
li:-h  at  Liverpool,  April  1.5,  IS9S.  Ho 
t*lso  sang  in  the  first  performance  of 
Bi  rlioz’s  "Damnation  of  Faust”  as  an 
Optra  in  English  at  I.ivorpool,  Feb.  3, 

ISUi.  He  created  the  part  of  the  Laird 
of  Dunibicdylies  in  MacCunn's  “Jeanie 
, Dcf.ns”  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  15,  1891.  In 
1897  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden  Dr. 

Bartolo  in  Mozart's  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,”  tile  Herald  in  "Lohengrin,” 

Hunding in  "Die  WalKuie''  (Brema,  Van 
Jiyck,  Schumann-Heii.k  and  others), 

Melot  in  "Tristan,”  Engel  in  "Der 
Evangelimann,"  and  the  King  in 
"Alda.”  Last  year  he  sang  in  the 
grand  opera  at  Covent  Garden  the  . 
perts  of  Hunding,  Fafr.er,  the  Herald,  , 

King  Mark,  one  of  the  Voices  of  the  j 
Sea  in  the"  first  production  in  London 
ot  Mancinelli’s  "Ero  e Leandro,”  Dr. 

Bartolo,  and  other  parts.  j 

The  name  of  Miss  Maud  Rondotuslr,  I 
known  on  the  stage  as  Maude  Roudez,  | 
became  tragically  celebrated  by  her  ^ 
narrow  escaoe  from  the  wreck  of  the  ; 

Mohegan  last  October,  when  her  j 
mother  was  lost.  She  made  her'dSbut  j 
in  opera  Jan.  8,  1896,  at  Rouen  in  Le  | 

Rey's  "Taming  ot  the  Shrew.”  There  | 

she  sang  other  parts.  In  England  she  | cumslances. 
has  sung  with  tlie  Carl  Rosa  company 
and  at  Covent  Garden.  Last  year  she 
sang  Mercedes  in  "Carmen,”  Lady 
Clarence  in  "Henry  VIII.,”  and  Flora 
in  "La  Traviata”  at  Covent  Garden. 

Thomxs  Meux  and  Jacques  Bars  are 
familiar  names  to  English  opera  goers. 

The  latter  sang  in  Boston  Jan.  21,  1896, 
the  part  of  Peter  in  "Hiinsel  and  Gre- 
tel”  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  when 
Louise  Meisslinger,  who  is  now  with  j| 
the  Grau  company,  was  the  Witch. 

1 have  not  written  of  the  career  of 
Suzanne  Adams  since  she  went  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  noting  her 
first  appearance  in  New  York.  Last 
year  she  sang  at  Covent  Garden  twelve 
times,  making  her  d&but  as  Juliette, 

May  10,  and  appearing,  also,  as  Micaela, 

Eurydice,  Marguerite  in  "Faust,”  Don- 
na Elvira.  She  was  married— under 
romantic  circumstances— Oct.  20,  1898,  to 
Mr.  Leo  Stern,  the  'cellist,  with  whom 
she  proposes  to  make  a tour  of  the 
English  provinces  after  her  engage- 
ment at  Covent  Garden  this  season  is 
over.  She  made  her  debut  in  New  Y'ork 
Jan.  4 as  Juliette,  and  has  since  sung  i 


order.  He  i im  luitefl 
wUii  incisivrne  m and  decision.  It  i? 
true  tliat  In-  at  limes  made  for  ‘Tfi.J 
\vie  :i  did  not  coini.  off,  simply  b -c mse 
bi.<  inlliipiice  could  not,  in  me  playing 
of  I he  Coven  t Garden  orchestra,  te 
immediately  ptiramoiint.  At  times  the 
vagarie.s  o''  tlie  singefs  distracted  him, 
and  in  hi.s  effort  to  secure  accuracy  cf 
accent  an  1 tempo,  you  .saw  liim  then 
tempel'cd  te  p.-iuse  until  he  coul  i le- 
turn  to  hi.s  iiersonal  swing  and  con- 
tinuity; bu'.,  surely,  he  accomplished 
a great  feat  in  making  liis  personality 
fcit  so  quickly.  For  he  made  many 
passages  ncwl;.  beautiful  and  endowed 
with  a new  significance  by  his  quiet 
but  most  eflicient  methodism,  although 
not  once  did  he  give  one  the  impression 
of  being  a m.oi  tinet.  Tliat  is  certainly 
a rnc-re  tha.i  decent  record  for  a co,i- 
ductur  who.  with  very  personal  and 
individua  views  upon  the  effect  which 
he  desires  to  produce,  stands  under  the 
most  serious  of  handicaps.  Ltd  it  be 
also  remembered  tlia'.  he  was  quite  now 
—or  we  should  suppose  that  he  w.is— 
the  C’ovent  Garden  cuts  in  the  work, 
which  niu.st  nece.s.sarily  have  had  a 
distracting  effect,  upon  any  contlucdo''. 
In  a word,  w,>  like  Herr  Schalk's 
method,  we  like  his  manr'er;  so  far 
I as  we  were  able  to  gather,  his  ideal  was 
throughout  one  to  admire  and  respect. 
More  in  these  conditions  could  not  ' 
reasonably  be  said;  but  he  lias  shewn  ! 
enough  to  persuade  us  into  a desire  to 
hear  him  under  more  favorable  cir-  i 


"Emperor  William  was  cordial  in  his 
'lemeanor  througliout  the  ceremonies  at 
I the  interment  ot  Prince  Bistnarck  in 
. 1 the  new  mausoleum 
|j  I lie  approved  of  tlie  burial 


Mo 


S CONCERTS. 


■?resa  Carreno  Played  MacDowell’s 
1 1 Second  Piano  Concerto  at  the  19th 
j Symphony  Concert — Mr.  Rosen- 
ithal  Gave  His  Farewell  Recital. 

The  program  of  the  19th  Symphony 
ncert,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  in 
usic  Hall  last  evening,  was  as  fol- 

CO  bte  No.  1,  in  D minor,  op.  43 

, Tschaikowsky 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

,'Ticerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  D 

;ei,-m.nor,  op.  2.3 MacDowell 

rh'iit^^' "Death  and  Transfiguta- 

|f.ion,  op.  21  Richard  ytrauss 

It  is  a pity  that  on  account  of  a 
ngular  omission  in  the  orchestral 
tns.  the  fourth  movement  of  the  suite 
'■  Tsohaiwowsky  could  not  be  played 
St  night.  The  movement  is  a Marche 
iniature,  a joke,  and  unlike  too  many 
dibemte  attempts  at  musical  jesting, 
is  joke  is  an  excellent  one.  I re- 
embei  that  v,  lien  the  suite  was  first 
ayeil  in  Rrrlin— in  '83  or  '84  by  the 
huharmonic  Orchestra  under  Franz 
'Ullner  and  at  the  concert  when  d'Al- 
■rt  made  his  fir.st  appearance  there  and 
ayed  eveiything  at  hurricane  speed — 
ns  little  march  met  with  instantane- 
Js  success  and  it  was  encored,  a rare 
if-i£hnl  at  those  formal  concerts. 

The  suite  itself  is  for  the  most  part 
ireeable  music,  with  a pretty  steady 
ndency  toward  the  commonplace, 
ere  and  there  you  hear  the  voice  of 
schaikowsky,  but  the  voice  is  conven- 
onal,  and  ,n  the  prelude  and  fugue 
au  hear  it  as  in  a lecture  near  a 
lackboard.  There  is  also  a reminder 
t Russian  folk  song,  but  this  song  is 
ot  treated  in  such  masterly  and  effect- 
fe  manner  as  it  is  in  other  works  by 
'fll— for  instance,  his  fourth  symphony, 
here  is  pretty  music;  there  is  melody 
f a too  well  defined  character;  the  au- 
lenoe  was  pleased,  and,  although  in 
he  fifth  ,-novement  the  performance 
fas  not  up  to  the  highest  standard  ot 
he  orchestra,  the  solo  work  and  the 
lerlt  of  the  performance  as  a whole 
eserved  the  public  recognition. 

Teresa  Carreno  gave  a dazzling  pi’r- 
ormance  ot  MacDowell's  brilliant  con- 
The  crispness  of  her  running 
i^Wages.  the  purity  ot  her  trill,  her 


Hal!.  He  played  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  A 
major,  Chopin’s  Sonata  in  B minor, 

Brahms’s  variations  on  a theme  by 

Tn  ntiipr  words  Paganini,  and  pieces  by  Schumann. 

Schubert-Liszt,  Chopin  and  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  suggests  chiefly  speed  I 
and  strength.  Even  when  he  rises  to 
his  greatest  height,  these  are  the 
dominating  characteristics.  His  per- 
formance of  Brahms’s  incredible  varia- 
tions on  a theme  of  Paganini  was  as- 
tounding. We  do  not  say  that  it  was 
right,  that  it  was  in  “true  Brahrasian 
spirit.”  for  we  are  not  of  the  inner  cult. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal made  them  extremely  interesting, 
which  was  at  least  as  great  a feat  as 
it  was  to  play  them. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  pieces 
there  was  much  to  admire,  there  was 
much  to  astonish  if  you  viewed  it  solely 
from  the  technical  side;  but  we  too 
often  mi.ssed  the  pure  musician,  and 
found  too  much  ot  the  pride  of  intel- 
lect fostered  by  supreme  technical 
ability.  If  Jdr.  Rosenthal’s  perform- 
ance was  at  times  superhuman,  it  was 
also  too  often  without  humanity.  A 
large  audience  applauded  vigorously. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

SUNDAY— Handel  and  Haydn,  Mu.nic  Hall. 
7.30,  Haydn's  "Creaticn:”  Genevieve 
Clark  Wilson,  Ben  Davies,  Joseph  S. 
Baernstein. 

MONDAY— Perkins  Hall,  Miss  Annie  C.  Muir- 
head,  2.30  P.  M.,  Music  Talk.  Mr.  Perabo 
. will  assist. 

TUESDAY — Association  Hall.  8 P.  M.,  7th 
Music  Students’  Chamber  Concert.  Mr 
Max  Heinrich,  song  recital;  Songs  by 
Schubert,  Tschaikow-sky,  Brahms,  Mac 
Dowell,  Schumann,  I'Yanz,  Stanford, 
Horrocks,  Mendelssohn,  Cowes,  Gounod. 

WEDNESDAY — AjioIIo  Club,  Music  Hall,  8 
P.  M.,  Mr.  Whitney  Mockridge,  tenor,  as- 

HiWilWt^VwMfin^  Hall,  3 P.  M,,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mac  Dowell,  piano  recital:  Fan- 

tasia in  D.  Mozart;  Les  Trois  Mains, 
Rameau;  Im.promptu,  Schubert;  Amour- 
ette, op,  1,  Edgar  Thorn:  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  op.  3G,  No.  4,  Templeton 
Strong,  and  the  following  compositions  ot 
his  own:  Largo  con  Maesta,  from  Sona- 
ta Tragiea;  March  Wind,  op.  46,  No.  6: 
Second  Sonata  (Eroica),  cp.  50;  From  ati 
Indian  Lodge,  51,  No.  4 (Woodland 
Sketches);  To  a Water  Lilv,  op.  51,  No 
6;  Blfln  Dance,  op.  40.  No.  5;  In  Mid- 
Ocean,  op.  55.  No.  8 (Sea  Pieces);  Shadow 
Dance,  op,  39,  No.  7;  The  Eagle,  oii.  32 

?^p°-36' 

Sons:  recital.  Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M..  by 
Mi.ss  Grace  Burnap  and  Mr.  Henry  Tay- 
lor. Mr.  Hugh  Codman,  violinist,  will 
assist.  ^ 

FRIDAY— Music  Hall.  2.30  P.  M..  Mr  Emil 
Sauer,  piano  recital;  Beethoven’s  Sona- 
ta. op.  31,  No.  1;  pieces  by  Rameau,  Schu- 
bert, Men  lelssohn.  Chopin,  Rubinstein 
Sgambati,  Sauer,  Liszt.  * 

Steinert  Hall.  8 P.  M..  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Hill,  piano  recital;  pieces  by  Chot)in 
Liszt,  etc. 

SAFl’^RDAY — Steinert  TJall,  a pupils*  recital 
of  the  Faelten  Piano  School. 

Blanche  Marchesi.  Music  Hall  2 30 
P.^  M. ; songs  by  Spontini.  Weber.  Gluck 
agner,  DvorAk,  Brahms,  Lehmann 
Franck,  Puladilhe.  Godard,  Nevm  Schu’ 
mann. 


Among  othtr  singers  in  the  great 
Orau  Company  who  are  new  fo  Kosion 
ore  Adolf  Miihlm.iun,  barite  ne,  a Itus- 
sian  who  first  stndied  for  the  priest- 
hood, then  prepared  in  A'ionna  far  the 
[ operatic  stage.  He  made  his  tirst  ap- 
pearance at  Kotterdani.  then  v/emt  to 
Breslau  for  six  years.  I^ast  spring  he 
sang  in  fhe  Wagner  perform  inces  rm-n- 
aged  by  Jean  de  Keszke  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Herman  Devries, -a  bass,  was  bi'rn  in 
New  York,  where  his  mother,  Rosa 
Devries,  a dramatic  soprano,  was  s ng- 
ing  in  1859.  Here  is  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me.  He  studied  piano  and  har- 
mony in  Paris  with  Lazare  and  Bizet, 
and  singing  with  Faure,  the  celebrated 
baritone.  It  is  said  that  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Op4ra-Comique  in  1882  as 
Lothario  in  "Mignon.”  At  the  same 
theatre,  Dec.  23,  1895,  he  created  the 
part  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Croix  in  “La  ' 
Jacquerie”  by  Lalo-Cociuard.  He  has  ! 
.also  .sung  at  Brussels,  Bordeaux,  Mar-  I 
fpilles. 

Lempri^re  Pringle,  bs.ss,  was  born  at 
Hobart.  Tasmania,  in  1861.  In  1887  he 
went  to  London  and  studied  under 
Visetti  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Later  he  went  to  Frankfort  and  studied 
singing  under  Stockhausen  and  com- 
position with  Humperdinck.  In  1891  he 
made  liis  d^bnt  in  London  with  the  Cnrl  j 
Ro.sii  company  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet.”  I 
He  \t  as  with  the  cernpanj'  for  five  years  j 
and  sang  65  roles  in  40  operas.  After  a 
concert  tour  with  Mme.  Albani,  he  I 
joined  the  company  at  Covent  Card'  n 


Marguerite  of  Navarre,  JIarguerite  in 
■'Faust,”  Mica.ela,  Cherubino.  She  was 
announced  as  Donna.  Elvira,  last  night. 

Marie  Engel  is  'well  known  here.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war.  she  had  an  interest- 
ing experience  in  Madrid.  I now  quote 
from  my  old  and  occasionally  useful 
friend,  the  passionate  pres.s-agent; 

No  one  disturbed  MLs  Engel  until 
the  second  act  of  Thomas's  “Hamlet,”  | 

' when  a man  in  the  gailery  rose  to  his  j 
feet  and  shouted  "Americana,”  and  a J 
storm  of  his.ses  immediately  followed.  I 
! Miss  Engel  showed  signs  of  nervous-  j 
ness,  but  continued  to  sing,  the  iiudi-  ' 
i ence  continuing  to  hiss  and  cry  at  lier.  i 
When  she  finally  went  on  the  stage 
for  the  mad  scene,  it  is  said  that  her 
nervousness  had  left  her.  and  her  air 
and  manner  at  her  entrance  had  the 
effect  of  immediately  stopping  the  de- 
monstrations of  disapproval;  and  then 
she  'entered  into  the  scene  and  sang 
1 and  acted  in  such  a manner  that  the 
audience  forgot  its  patriotism  in  its  , , 

artistic  delight,  and  when  she  left  the  scenic  display  and  theatrical  properties, 
stage  it  was  with  a storm  of  applause  As  everybody  knows,  the  new  edition 
sounding  through  the  house.  .More  than  of  the  great  cantata,  produced  we  be- 
this,  the  Queen  Regent  kissed  her  hand  |j„  ^ . ,,  , 

to  her,  and  did  it  moreover  in  so  open  , ’ ad  a-t  Monte  Carlo,  was 

a manner  that  the  whole  house  saw  and  j d^e  to  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of 
applauded  the  Queen’s  generosity.  ! the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  which 
Some  one  in  New  York  wrote  that  | has  been  widely  congratulated  upon 

having  outstripped  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
In  effecting  the  same  achievement. 

For  our  part  the  event  does  not  fill  us 
with  any  particular  desire  to  shower 
con.gratulations  upon  tlie  Carl  Rosa 


In  view  of  the  late  performance  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  this  article 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  will  repay 
reading: 

We  did  not  notice  at  the  time  in  these 
columns  the  production  in  England  for 
the  first  time  of  Berlioz’s  “Faust”  with 


there  i.5  little  teed  of  understudies  iii 
this  cor.-.pam.  for  they  reckune.l  six 
Juliets,  live  Marguerites,  three  Briinn- 
hildes,  tlireo  Carmans,  three  Elsas, 
three  Ortruds,  three  Viole'las.  five 
Fausis,  iliree  Tristans,  inree  Sieg 


Opera  Company,  and  we  have  even 


tak- 


frie.l.s,  ’f.mr  Lchengrins,^  and  two  Otel-  tEan"  ulmalR^ 


' los. 


- , - . . usually 

frank  comments  upon  the  success  of 
the  S’L'heme.  Surely  it  is  not  one  that 


^fr.  Schalk,  the  ccnductor,  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  this  city.  The 
I’all  Ga.  ette  said  of  him: 

“He  belong.s,  then,  to  that  modern 
school  of  German  conductors  who  fin.I 
that  a more  than  tolerable  salvation 
awaits  the  precisian,  the  man  of  iron 


11  is  said  that  the  fir.st  performance  - -e.  ^ 

of  “Don  Giovarni”  this  season  in  New  hli  us  with  enthusiasm.  It 

York  drew  Ml  ‘>50  declare  that  Berlioz 

I OIK  mew  ,H,.3U.  him.self  evidently  wrote  with  a view  to 

' ' the  stage,  since  he  indicated  so  many 

stage  directions  upon  hi.s  scores  No 
such  conciu.sion  is  justified.  Berlioz 
s.HW  all  his  music  in  pictures  but  luck 
, ily  for  the  music,  the  pictures'  wi-i- 
mostly  incapable  of  pictorial  represent 
taticn. 

H true,  also,  tliat  Berlioz  liad  an 

. original  idea,  in  tlie  composition  of 

accuracy  and  correctness.  Wagner,  as  Faust,”  of  writing  for  the  .stage'  but 
we  ail  know,  laid  it  down  as  a law  that  it  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
thc  chief  duty  of  the  conductor  is  to  position,  and  its  wild,  enormous  ambi-  ' 
give  the  band  tile  right  time.  These  tions  ot  representation,  that  lie  put  ’ 
men  make  it  their  duty  to  study  tempo  the  idea  aside  before  he  came  to  the 
with  all  iheir  energies  directed  towards  conclusion  of  his  labors.  Moreover  we 
it.,  effectiveness  and  significance,  and  take  it  as  some  insult  to  tlie  m’usic 
haying  done  so  much,  they  put  out  all  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
their  forces  to  communicate  themselves  to  assist  it  by  object  lessons  and  crude 
fiorn  this  jioiut  of  view  to  their  orches-  external  uictures.  Tliat  ride  of  Faust 
Ira.  Th"p  if  in  adiiitiou  to  this  accu-  ^P'>  Mephistophc-les  upon  demonair 
racy  and  preciseness  of  phrasing  which  steeds  across  the  abyss— how  can  von 
tiiey  arc  liius  able  to  get  from  their  iTttl'zc  sucli  an  effect  within  the 

orchcslra,  they  possess  a certain  per-  bnutations  of  a human  sta,ge?  What 
scnal  magnetism  and  a deep  insight  .t‘>cpgb  your  horses  move  by  ingen- 
inlo  the  sheer  poetical  side  of  '’acir/}?M?i^'  clockwork,  with  electric 

■ ..  ..  fl'ShUs  for  eyes.  Is  it  not  the  height  of 

stupidity  to  identify  such  lumbering 
machines  with  the  -swift  and  terribl?-H 
motion  of  the  music->  lerrimti 


music,  there  you  have  unerringly  a first 
rate  conductor.  It  was  in  this  second 
d \i?ion  of  'he  art,  as  it  were,  tliat 

it  was  in  pos^;tll■,  under  the  circum-i  -'i.a  r ,, ,v 

stances,  to  judge  Herr  Schalk.  for  \ alkyries  may  here, 

most  "for  i-nstanced  by  the  man  ot  ready  re- 

che  stro  in  'll,  ' 1 torts.  It  is  generally  acknov/ledged, 

rlianre  t),cn  what  may  be  urged,  that  here  scenery  and 

the  more  are  so  welded  together  that  each 

c uu'Tict  r v"'"^i  decpeiis  and  intensifies  the  effect  of' 

careViilncsc,  ! !>>  the  other;  and  that  the  ride  in  “Faust” 

Kr,  ix'ln  o,R*r  should  be  expected  to  know  a similar 

Mi'Alcigc.  and  these  he  proved  to  be 


,7  iinprovenient  Ul^imilar  treatment.  Wej 
' L‘°^-  oiti'^ether  prepared  to  admit; 

the  ba.'ti.'i  s.f  the  aiffument;  certainly; 
the  common  Fcenic  treatment  of  thei 
ride  of  the  Valkyries,  Is  an  affair  quitej 
beneath  contempt,  tiovent  Garden,  with; 
all  it.->  resources,  has  never  succeeded,  i 
to  our  knowledge,  in  producing  more 
, than  a magic-lantern  and  spasmodic 
; effect.  Yet.  ftr  the  .sake  of  peace,  we  | 
may  grant  the  major  premiss. 

That  being  so,  it  may  at  once  bei 
pointt.-d  out  that  the  two  celebrated' 
rides  have,  in  fact,  no  analogy.  The! 
ride  ol  the  Valkyries  may  be  repre- 
sented tiy  a constant  stream  of  these! 
mounted  maidens  appearing  from  no] 
point  in  particular,  and  vanishing  to  ■ 
no  point  in  particular.  It  is  this  one: 
[tact,  that  they  ride— they  ride— which  i 
gives  the  music  its  peculiar  significance. 
In  the  "Kaust”  ride  there  is  a develop- 
ing of  incident  out  of  iooident.  The 
two  liders  fly  from  point  to  point  in 
their  fatal  descent;  they  cover  appre- 
ciably space  (which  the  Valkyries  need 
not  do),  anil  therefore  they  do  pictor- 
Ully  t*at  which  can  never  be  pic- 
toiiiill>^  represented  on  any  stage — or 
anywhere,  in  fact. 

No,  for  this  one  reason  alone,  let  us 
cherish  those  illusions  of  space  and  : 
speed  and  terror  w'hich  are  inspired  b^ 
this  grand  music,  and  do  not  narrow  * 
them  within  the  workaday  limits  cf  1 
tlieatrlcai  properties  and  incandescent  1 
lights.  Rut  the  fact  is,  iti  additicn, 
that  there  are  a thousand  other  reasins  | 
why  a pictorial  representation  of  this  ■ 
cantata  should  not  be  attempted.  The 
construction  of  the  work  is  surely  quite 
unfitted  for  the  stage.  In  the  cantata 
a compo.ser  is  noe  bound  by  any  stage 
cenvention.  His  action  may  take  p ace 
anywhere — in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth. 

The  scenes  he  depicts  may  be  impos-  ; 
sible  in  realization;  he  skips  from  : 
place  t.o  *,lace  heedless  of  any  ropes 
and  machinery:  and  when  he  dreams 
it  is  not  of  tinsel  .and  paper  flowers. 
Of  all  these  interesting  licenses  Ber- 
lioz generously  availed  himself,  and  i 
he  produced  in  consequence  the  ideal  i 
cantata  of  all  music.  His  sylphs  dance  j 
with  a grace  and  a lightness  that  mor-  I 
tal  feet  never  knew;  the  roses  of  his  | 
dream-garden  have  a beauty  and  a 
freshness  of  the  morning  alone;  Mejihis-  j 
topheles  has  a humor  grim  and 
diabolical  which  the  voice  may  jisrhaps  I) 
intepret — Mr.  Henschel  often  gets  some-  ' 
thing  very  like  it— but  which  is  suilidj 
to  no  ordinary  human  appearance. 

But  one  might  continue  that  game  of 
repetitions  forever,  and  not*’'  ver.v 
fruitfully.  The  upshot  of  it  aU  is  that 
we  entirely  disaiiprove  of  this  new 
method  of  representing  “Faust”  upon 
the  operatic  stage.  If  a man  writes  an 
opera,  by  all  means  interpret  the  work 
as  an  opera;  since  ne  presumably 
suited  himself  to  the  conventions  of 
the  stage  when  he  wrote  it,  it  would  | 
naturall.v  considerably  diminish  the 
effect  if  it  should  be  sung  as  a cantata;  |l 
but  if  a man  writes  a cantat.a,  when  he 
presumably  v/ith  deliberation  puls  away 
from  him  the  shackles  of  the  stag? — and 
Berlioz  in  this  instance  did  so  beyond 
all  question— what  earthly  exclise  can 
there  be  for  binding  the  imaginative  re- 
sult by  laws  of  malignant  matter  for 
which  it  was  never  intended.  We  wish 
that  the  Carl  Kosa  Opera  Company  had 
left  “Faust"  where  they  found  it:  an! 
there  are  few  obstacles  which  we  do  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  if  he  prosecutes  the  same  design 
as  they  did. 


antrrrrT^stible  effect-Is  still  a master-  ">oYe  them.  The  physfrtans  examlneir 
piece.  Raphael’s  “But  when  thy  face"  her,  and  after  long  consultation  de- 
mlght  have  been  written  yesterday,  so  elded  that  she  would  be  stretched  out 
modern  is  its  feeling.  And  on  how  ^est  of  her  life,  unable  to  walk. 

many  pages  are  there  abundant  prools  , _ . hecause 

of  Haydn's  fertility  of  invention  and  r>oov  Nan  wept  OBterb  because 


felicity  of  expression! 

It  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  per- 
formance was  an  Improvement  on  that 
of  “St.  Paul”  at  the  second  concert  of 
this  series.  Mr.  Herman  was  less  ex- 
uberant In  gesture  and  he  had  firmer 
control  of  his  forces.  He  was  inclined 
to  take  the  choruses  at  too  fast  a pace, 
and  as  a result  there  was  occasionally 
a lack  of  clearness.  Thus  the  last 
measures  of  “Awake  the  Harp”  were 
smeared,  and  in  this  chorus,  as  in 


she  would  never  have  a husband 
Hilly  was  exceeding  sorry.  Sorting 
■winter  apples,  arranging  the  medlars, 
heating  the  butter,  working  ever  the 
skim-milk  with  her  red  hands  she  kept 
■wondering  how  Nan  could  be  cured. 
And  she  had  forgotten  all  about  her 
dieam.  One  night  when  the  snow  fell 
fast  and  thick,  and  they  were  drink- 
ing hot  ale  with  toast,  an  old  ballad- 


others,  the  middle  parts  were  not  jptpger  rapped  at  the  dcor.  All  the 
always  distinct  The  accompaniments  [ifarni  "Iris  leaped  about  him,  for  he 
were  at  least  respectable,  and  there  was  i;.  ’ ribbons  Hol- 

cffectlve  solo  instrumental  work.  P^^d  gloves,  love-.son„s,  ribbons 

Mr.s.  Wilson  h;-  a distinctively  Hand  lawns,  garters,  golden  pms  ana 
American  soprano  voice  so  far  as  qual-  Iquolfs. 
liy  Is  concerned.  Her  tones  have  that 


characteristic  pungency  that  is  almost 
shrillness,  and  yet  these  tones  are  not 
disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
though they  are  hardly  ever  colored, 
they  assume  a suavity  ■when  the  oc- 
casion demands.  Her  voice  is  free  and 
flexible;  she  sings  with  ease;  she  at- 
tacks bravura  passages  with  well 
grounded  confidence,  and  high  sustained 
measures  do  not  disconcert  her  or 
swerve  her  from  the  true  pitch.  Her 
voice  is  not  heavy  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive in  such  measures  as  the  upward 
run  ending  in  high  C in  “The  MarVlous 
Work,”  and  last  night  that  paissage 
might  as  well  not  have  been  in  the 
score.  She  sang  with  understanding, 
she  showed  careful  and  sane  training  in 
mechanism  and  interpretation,  and  she 
often  gave  pleasure. 

I fear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  passed 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  The  Inexorable 
years,  etc.  Last  night  he  attacked  his 
upper  tunes  with  too  evident  effort,  and 
he  seldom  used  the  mezz\vottC  He  al- 
ternated between  full  tones  and  a piano 
that  too  often  was  -without  legato  or 
true  substance.  But  the  routine  fa- 
cility, the  native  and  acquired  intelli- 
genee  remain. 

Mr.  Baernsteln  has  voluminous  voice! 
and  uncertain  intonation.  At  times  he| 
sang  effectively,  and  then  his  attack 
below  the  pitch  and  a certain  dryness 
of  tone  forbade  approval  or  enjoyment.; 
I can  not  praise  his  reading — or  rather 
spelling— of  the  famous  sentence  about! 
the  worm.  The  recitative  is  funny 
enough  as  it  is;  it  needs  no  such  de- 
liberate exaggeration.  Haydn  had  no 
thought  of  the  dragon  in  “Siegfried” 
when  ho  wrote  these  measures. 

A large  audience  was  liberal  in  ap- 
plause. 

Schumann’s  “Paradise  and  the  Peri” 
■will  be  sung  Easter  Sunday  evening. 
The  soloists  will  be  Lillian  Nordlca, 
Fannie  HIrsch,  Adele  Laels  Baldwin, 
Whitney  Mockridge,  Hugo  Heinz.  The 
tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Music  Hall. 

,•  Philip  Hale. 

"This  afternoon,”  said  Mr.  Marcel  Sonwuu  | 
to  Miss  Eustacia.  ■'!  propose  to  teli  ;.ou  the 
stcry  of  Lilly  and  Queen  JIandosiane.  I do 
not  know  whether  she  now  reigns,  and  you  , 
may  not  find  her  name  in  tne  celebrated  al- 
manac, hut  the  stoiy  is  a true  one.  and  it 
may  comfort  you  when  you  are  annoyed  by 
the  indlftercn-je  or  meanness  of  man  or 
woman.”  


This  operatic  performance  at  Monte 
Gario  was  Feb.  IS,  1893,  with  d’.Mba, 
Jean  dc  Reszke,  Melchissddec.  Illy.  In 
’94  the  “opera”  was  given  in  Venice, 
Florence,  Naples.  It  was  given  a.gain 
at  Monte  Carl  ) ( .’)  March  31,  1896,  with 
Van  Dyck  as  Faust.  The  first  operatic 
performance  in  English  was  at  Liver- 
pool Feb.  3,  1891.  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany. with  Zelle  de  Lussan,  McGuckin, 
Marsh  and  Pringle. 

Philip  Hale. 

HANDEL  InD  HAKDN.  ' 


“Here  is  the  sad  history.”  he  said, 
"of  the  usurer’s  wife  wiio  was  delivered 
of  twenty  money-bags:  and  how  she 
long’d  to  eat  adders’  heads  and  toads 
carbonado’d. 

“Here’s  the  ballad  of  the  great  fish 
that  appeared  upon  the  coast  on  Wed- 
n’sday  the  fourscore  of  April;  it  came 
out  of  water  more  than  forty  fathoms 
deep  and  vomited  five  bushels  of  wed- 
ding rings  all  greened  by  the  sea. 

“Here’s  the  song  of  three  wicked 
daughters  of  a King,  and  of  the  girl 
■who  emptied  a glass  of  blood  over  her 
father's  beard. 

“And  I also  had  the  adventures  of  the 
Queen  Mandosiane;  but  a rascally  wind 
tore  the  last  sheet  from  my  hands  at 
the  turn  in  the  road.” 

Then  Lilly  remembered  her  dream 
and  she  knew  that  the  Queen  Mando- 
Biane  ordered  her  to  come  to  her. 

And  the  same  night  Lilly  kissed  Nan 
sweetly,  put  on  her  new  shoes,  and 
went  out  alone.  The  old  ballad-monger 
had  disappeared,  and  the  sheet  had 
flown  so  far  that  Lilly  could  not  find  it, 
and  so  she  did  not  know  -who  the  Queen 
Mandosiane  was  or  where  she  should 
Bearch  for  her. 

-\nd  nobody  could  tell  her,  although 
she  asked  old  laborers  on  the  road, 
Mho  looked  still  further  away,  shad- 
ing their  eyes  with  their  hands;  and 
of  ycung  ■women  with  child  tv  ho  talked 
lazily  in  front  of  their  doors;  and  of 
children  who  came  to  talk  with  her 
while  she  bent  down  the  mulberry 
branches  near  the  hedge.  Some  said: 
"There  are  no  more  queens,”  others, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  here:  it  was 
in  the  goad  old  days;”  and  others,  “Is 
It  the  name  of  a line  fellow?”  And 
there  were  seme  who  played  stupid 
jokes  on  her,  telling  her  that  the  Que;n 
Mandosiane  was  ciad  in  the  red  robe 
and  served  by  undruped  women. 

But  Lilly  knew  full  w.ill  that  the 
true  Qutcii  Mandosiane  was  clothed  in 
green,  n--l  in  red,  -and  that  she  herself 
must  go  along  a roaJ  of  three  colors. 
She  knew  the  lies  of  the  wicked.  Sne 
walked  for  a long  time.  Yes.  she 
passed  ihe  summer  ol  her  life,  running 
over  while  dust,  draggling  along 
through  the  thick  mud  of  ruts,  accom- 
panied by  carters’  wains,  and  seme- 
times,  at  night,  when  tne  sky  was 


quit^as  old  as  you  are.  '*  I 

And  as  tired  Lilly  was  smiling,  thel 
violent  odor  of  the  mandosiane  made! 
hci  swoon,  and  she  died  beneath  the  ! 
sun.  Thus  Lilly  went  in  search  of 
queen  Mandosiane  and  was  borne  away 
by  her. 

i J 

“A  Runaw.ay  Girl.”  i 

“A  Runaway  Girl,”  a musical  playl 
in  two  acts,  by  Seymour  Hicks  and 
Harry  Nicholls,  music  by  Ivan  Caryll 
and  Moned  Monckton,  lyrics  by  Aubrey 
llopwood  and  Harry  .Grccnbank,  was 
Iiiodiiced  for  tne  first  time  in  Boston 
last  evening  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
by  Augustin  Daly’s  musical  comedy 
company.  Mr.  Richard  Stahl  was  the 
conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows; 

(luv  I yril  Scott 

la  rd  foodie 'nnk  'f*m 

Prof.  Tamarind ■ -V.iiv 

Sltinor  Pollnnl «enH 

1 

1 cone  lo.  Arthur  Donaldson  | 

pfetro  Pescara George  Leso.r 

Janies  Powers 
Ethel  Jackson 


Flipper. 

Dorothy  -Stanley. 
Lady  foodie. 


MANDOSI.ANR. 

Lilly  and  Nan  worked  on  a farm. 

They  bore  water  from  a well,  in  sum- 
mer when  the  path  was  hardly  marked 
in  the  ripe  wheat:  and  in  winter  when 
It  was  cold  and  icicles  hung  from 
the  wall.  Lilly  wotild  sleep  with  Nan. 

Huddled  under  the  bedclothes,  they  lis- 
tened to  the  howling  wind.  They  ai- 
■ways  had  silver  money  in  their  pockets 
and  fino  chemisettes  with  cherry  rib-  ^ 

bons:  they  were  both  blondes  and  they  sun  she  came  upm  a yellow  pa^h  , 

■ ■ which  wound  aloi.g  by  a blue  can.ii.  . 


.Cath?rlne  lacwls 
Mr...  C^reelV r.-.-.-.;.'.'.-;.: Marlon  ^ongCHlow 

Wimilfrcd  Gray Virginia  Earl 

This  mtisical  farce  was  first  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety.  London,  May  32,. 
1898;  it  was  first  produced  at  New  York, 
Aug.  25,  of  the  same  year,  when  Mi.'-s 
Karl,  Mr.  I’owers  and  Mr.  Scott  took 
chief  parts. 

The  book  is  not  equal  lo  some 
gay  predecessor-^,  as  “The  Shop  Girl 
and  “Artist’s  Model.’’  The  dialogue, 
when  Mr.  Powers  does  not  charge  it 
with  his  g.-iscaus  humor,  is  ratlKr  slow,  . 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  heavy  i 
dragoons.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  Gaiety  Cempany  gives  even 
atrocious  pvit.s — from  . w-hich  tliis  piec?/ 
happHy  is  almost  free— and  the  most 
rudlmentarv  traces  of  humor  .ni  au 
tl'oritv  that  stamps  poor  metal  will 
the  hall-murk  of  en.ioyment.  The  lyric.^ 
are  better  than  the  book— waieh  ic- 
minds  me  that  Harry  Greenbank  wlu 
V rite  no  longer  his  pleasant  ^verses, 
often  in.genious  in  fancy  and  cman  in 
htinror.  The  story  is  extravagant,  ami 
it  hangs  together  loosely;  but  it  servci 
its  purpose  and  suggests  mlrt.i  and 
stng  and  the  diance. 

Ltisl  evening  the  piece  dragged  a 
first,  and  later,  wltencver  Mi^s  Lari  o 
Mr.  Powers  was  not  on  tlic  .vtag  ■.  tneie 
wa.s  the  uneasy  suspicion  of  dullness 
Not  that  the  company  as  a whole  is 
poor;  on  the  contrary,  Miss  Cahill  ol- 
len  fur.alshed  amusement  and  in  he. 
society  sonv  she  won  hearty  and  w eli- 
deserved  applause.  -Mr.  (byril  Scott  was 
satisfaetory;  Mr.  Vizard  w.is  appro- 
priately grotesque;  AIlss  Ryan  assii'teel 
Mr  Powers  admirably,  especially  in 
the  charming  and  picture  sque  coon 
se.ng  and  dance;  Miss  Jackson  wi 
gracef'il  and  she  sang  agreeah.y.  and 
the  Corsicans  of  the  Brothernood  were 
becomingly  vlllair.cus.  But  .Mr, 
as  Prof.  Tamarind  occupied  much  time 
and  he  was  laborious  and  noisy  in  his 
met’nods;  and  the  Signor  i^ollcni 
llre'bome  in  lesser  degree,  because  he 
had  less  to  do.  . , 

There  were  the  usual  vivacious  rest- 


Quecn  Man-Josi.ane. 

Now  that  she  might  no;  forget  the 
hard  name,  she  had  made  three  kno  s 
in  her  garter.  One  day,  about  nuun, 
having  gone  far  toward  the  (■'.inibing 


One  Hundreth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Performance  of  Haydn’s 
; "Creation”,  Under  Mr.  Herman, 
i Conductor. 

"The  Creation"  was  sung  dast  night 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  in  Music 
Hall.  The  solo  sing*  rs  were  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Clark  Wilson,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies.  5Ir.  Joseph  S.  Baernsteln.  In 
the  final  quartet  Mrs.  -Anna  von 
Rydingsvard  of  the  chorus  was  added. 

It  was  a hundred  years  ago  yester-  l 
dtiy  that  Haydn’s  oratorio  was  first 
ptrformed  in  public.  The  third  part  is  [ 
hopelessly  antiquated,  and  the  “grace- 
ful consort"  and  the  “spouse  adored” 
i are  an  indescrlbablly  boresome  couple: 

! but  on  the  other  hand  how  fresh,  how 

■ delightful  is  nearly  all  of  the  music 
I that  precedes.  In  this  sophisticated 
i age  we  do  not  take  the  zoological 

recitative  with  the  naive  Interludes 
i seriously,  .and  the  “chaos"  of  Haydn  Is 
' a genteel  chaos,  arousing  not  so  deep 
' consternation  as  that  experienced  by 
dwiliers  in  Marlborough  Street  when 
they  first  heard  of  the  petition  of 
' neighbors  for  electric  cars.  Y'ou  do 
j not  ‘ .xpect  “chaos”  in'  Haydn’s  music 
I any  more  than  in  the  Back  Bay.  A 
• gentle  perturbation— no  more.  The 

■ great  moments  are  still  great.  “Let 
i there  be  light”  still  thrills,  even  after 

Wagntr  and  Richard  Strauss.  The 
i music  of  "a  new  created  world  is  of 
lln'mjtable-  fragrance.  “The  heavens 
t'are  telling’’  with  its  wonderful  finale — 

! wonderful  in  its  apparent  simplicity 


■were  always  laughing.  Every  night 
they  put  in  a corner  of  the  hearth  a 
tub  of  fresh  water;  and  when  they 
|-ot  out  of  bed  they  found  there  silver 
pieces  which  they  jingled.  For  the 
pixies  had  thrown  these  pieces  into  the 
tub  after  they  had  bathed  themselves. 
Neither  Nan.  nor  Lilly,  nor  anybody 
had  ever  seen  the  pixies,  but  in  tales 
an  \ ballads  they  are  mischievous  little 
black  tilings  with  curling  tails. 

One  night  Nan  forgot  to  draw  the 
■water;  It  was  in  December,  and  the 
■well-chain  was  coated  with  ice.  MTille 
she  was  sleeping,  with  her  hands  on 
Lilly’s  shoulders,  her  arms  and  legs 
■were  suddenly  pinclted,  and  her  hair 
■was  pulled  in  a cruel  fashion.  She 
■woke  up  crying.  “Tomorrow  I shall 
be  black  and  blue!"  And  she  f«ld  to 
Lill.v,  “Snuggle  up;  I forgot  the  tub 
of  water,  but  I won’t  get  oiit  of  bed 
for  all  the  pixies  in  the  county."  Tlie 
gcod  little  Lilly  kissed  her,  got  up, 
drew  the  w.ater  and  put  the  tub  in  the 
corner  of  the  hearth,  M hen  -.he  went 
back  to  bed.  Nan  wa.s  asleep.  j 

• * • 

And  in  her  sleep  little  Lilly  dreamed^ 
a dream.  It  sfemed  to  her  that  R) 
queen,  clad  in  green  leaves,  with  a 
gclden  crown  on  her  head,  drew  near 
to  her,  touched  her,  spoke  to  her,  and 
said;  “I  am  the  queen  Mandosiane;' 
Lilly,  find  me.”  And  she  also  said;  ”I 
am  threned  In  a meadow  of  emeralds, 
end  Ihe  road  that  leads  toward  me  Is 
of  three  colors,  yellow,  blue  and 
gteen.”  And  she  said,  “I  am  the 
o.ueen  Mandosiane;  Lilly,  come  and  find 
me.” 

Then  Lilly  buried  her  head  in  the 
black  pillow  of  the  night  and  she  saw 
nothing  more.  In  the  morning  when 
the  cock  crew  Nan  could  not  get  up, 
and  she  made  loud  cries  because  her 
legs  were  insensible  and  she  could  not 


And  the  canal  bent  wiih  the  path,  and 
between  the  two  was  a green  slope  fol- 
lowing their  lines.  There  were  sorub.s; 
anil  as  far  as  Ih-J  eye  could  sec.  there 
was  nulhine  but  trarshes  an  1 grejn 
shade.  There  were  little  hood«  d huts 
in  the  marshes,  .and  the  Icng  road 
ended  in  tlie  bletding  clouds  of  the  sky. 

And  there  she  met  a little  boy,  whose 
eyes  were  curiously  silt  and  who  wa.s 
hauling  a heavy  boat  in  the  canal.  She 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  the 

queen;  but  found^she^had^^  fire.^”l' oonfbs'rthaf^  I enjoy  this  com- 


eu  vouth  and  all  old  men  of  retrospec- 
tive habits  of  thought.  The  music  waS 
cast  in  the  familiar  Gaiety  mold,  and 
of  course,  there  w'as  a milltary-m^arine 
song,  in  which  American  flags  appeared, 
and  in  wlilch  the  Sampson-Schley  con- 
trover.'V"  was  settled  in  an  off-naiyi 
manner  in  favor  of  the  '"YS.'inM- 

ahlv  because  Schley  admits  of 
rhyming.  The  orchestra  was  nelthei 
numerically  nor  musically  adequate. 

Ml.ss  Earl  was  fascinating  in  her  aren, 
inock-modesl  way.  She  sang  discreetly 
and  t’neretore  effectively. 
more  heroic  leading  singers  appreciated 
as  thoroughly  their  limitations,  and 
were  content  to  remain  within  their  re- 
spective frames!  Mr.  Powers  was  in- 
cessantly at  work  whenever  he  was  al- 
lowed tlie  stage,  and  he  seldom  missed 


the  name.  . , • 

garter,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  And  then  i 
she  wept  loader,  for  she  was  walking  J 
on  the  road  of  three  colors;  yellow  dust, 
a blue  canal,  and  a green  slope.  Again 
she  touched  the  lhre->  knots  that  she 
had  knotted,  and  she  sobbed.  And  the 
little  hoy.  thinking  that  she  was  suf- 
fering and  not  knowing  her  grief, 
plucked  bv  the  edge  of  the  yellow  road 
an  Inslgnliicaiu  herb  and  put  it  in  her 
hand.  ^ 

“The  mandosiane  cures,  he  said. 


edian  heartily.  You  may  s'ay  that  he 
lacks  versatiiity.  that  he  has  manner- 
isms; but  I would  not  have  him  other- 
wise. When  you  see  h!s  name  on  the 
bill,  you  are  prepared  for  him;  he  will 
not  disconcert  you  by  experiments  in  a 
hitherto  untrodden  field  of  fun. 

Last  evening  the  large  audience  in- 
sisted on  inany  encores,  and  thus  tiie 
piece  was  spun  out  until  it  ran  danger- 
cusly  near  boredom.  Yet  no  one  wished 
Miss  Earl’s  last  song  to  be  shortened, 
and  no  one  wearied  of  the  coon  duet 
ami  dance,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  specimens  of  its  kind  that 
I have  had  the  goodfortune  lo  see. 

‘Philip  Hale. 


That  is  the  way  Lilly  found  her 
queen  clad  in  green  leaves.  I 

She  held  the  herb  tightly  and  jour-  1 
ni-ycd  backward  Ifer-long  journey.  And  I 
tl-.e  wav  back  was  longer  than  ihe  | 
other,  for  Lilly  was  a-wtary.  It  seemed  j 
to  her  that  she  had  walked  for  years. 

But  she  was  happy,  for  she  knew  that 
she  could  cure  poor  Nan.  ! 

She  crossed  the  sea  with  its  huge  ; 
billows  and  at  last  she  was  in  her  own  I 
village,  holding  the  herb  between  her  ■ 
bodice  and  her  skin.  And  at  fust  she  , 
did  not  recognize  the  tree.";  and  it  [ 

seemed  to  her  that  all  the  cattle  had  j ai'  - ■ • , , ...hether 

changed.  -And  in  Ihe  main  hall  of  the  i Becous?  their  natures  are  little, 
f^irm-house  she  saw  an  old  woman  sur- 
roiindeil  by  children.  She  ran  to  h.-r 
and  asked  about  Nan.  The  old  wom-an. 
jrptised,  looked  long  at  Lilly  and  said: 

“Why  Nan  went  a'way  long  ago  and 


Be  mine  a philosopher’s  life  in  the  quiet 
woodland  ways, 

AVhere  if  I cannot  be  gay  let  a passionless 
peace  Le  my  lot, 

rar-cfC  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  In  the 
hubbub  of  lies:  , , ,u  ♦ 

Frcm  the  long-ncck’d  geese  of  the  world  that 
are  ever  hissing  dispral.se. 


sur 


“And  cured?”  asked  Lilly  joyfully. 
"Cured?  of  cop.rse  she  was  cured. 
And  you.  you  poor  thing,  are  you  not 
Liilv'.'” 

“A'es,”  said  Lilly,  but  pray  how  old 
do  vou  think  1 am.  then?"  ^ 

“She’s  fifty,  isn't  she,  grandmother, 
exclaimed  the  children;.. “but  she  isn’t 


he  heed  it  or  not. 

Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a 
cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 

Often  when  you  think  that  you  are 
engaged  in  some  especially  virtuous 
action,  you  find  yourself  traduced,  yOur 
motives  maligned,  your  character  as- 
sailed. Jones  comes  to  you  and  say.s. 
"I  don’t  believe  it  of  course,  but  I 
think  veil  should  know  what  Robinson 
is  saying  about  your  friendship  for 
Brown.  He  says  that  you  are  simply 
looking  out  for  your  own  advantage; 


I Int  you  aro  tt^-lng-  to  help  Brown  for 
le  business  that  ho  rnny  throw  your' 

I ay.  I sairl  that  .anybody  who  ItneW 
lu  woulo  not  believe  the  yarn;  but,. 

1 tell  you,  old  man,  he  l.a  not  the  only 
le.  And  there  aro  still  more  .out- 
dgeous  storle.s  . bout  you,”  Jones 
i jolts  unutterable  things. 

i,  iifou  smile,  conscious  of  high  purpose 
ti:d  noble  aims;  but  when  you  are 
I tone,  the  deadly  arrow  stlck.s.  You 

j. nn'ot  draw  it  out,  even  when  you 

! te  stripped  to  the  buff.  You  awake  In  , 

I night— it  is  there.  It  gets  out  of 

Id  with  you.  It  also  takes  a bath.  And 
1 the  two  men,  Jones  and  Robinson, 
:'U  prefer  the  latter.  A month  goes 
I :— you  pluck  up  courage  and  ask  Rob- 
jteon  about  it;  he  swears  that  he  never 
tide  the  attributed  speech.  . The 
(ought,  the  suspicion — these  sprang 
pm  the  mean  mind  of  Jones.  You  con-  | 
Jont  Jones;  he  says  that  Robinson  Is 
)sliar.  But  do  not  heed  the  words  of  | 
rte  poet.  It  is  easier  to  be  philosophical  ^ 
town  than  in  any  "quiet  woodland 
lys;”  for  there  are  more  people  in  ' 
wn  and  their  curiosity  is  not  so 
eat. 


shews' him  to  be  Iqfelcair  slow  do 
up  his  mind,  but  rfompt  to  act,  devoid 
of  vanity,  and  of  simple  tastes  and 
manners.  "Exceljent  qualities  these, 
but  they  are  balanced' by  feeble  health, 
unfortunately,  the  temperament  of  a 
I gambler.”  Y'our  'and,  Mr.  President. 


ll  and  which  isUiUle^rtown.  rt5l*  Sllhost 
I the  daintiest  ol  Schumann’s  -spring 
songs. 

'I’here  were  24  .songs  in  ihe  program. 

1 and  the  large  audience  liked  best  "Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn”  of  the  (ierman 
1!  and  (h-wen-'s  "Snow  Flakes”  among  the 

at- 
the 


English  .songs.  , , , , 

Mr  Heinrich  threatened  in  hl.s 
tucks  to  hit  something  else  than 


! pitch,  though  he  always  found^it  before 

fear 


left  the’ note.  Once  accustomed  to 
it.  the  surety  comforts  and  the 


Edward  MacDowell’s  Piano  Recital ; h 

in  Steinert  Hall--Mr.  Heinrich  at  , 

1 : roncert  of  the  course,  which  is  to  be  ; 

the  7th  Music  Students’  Chamber  ^T^Ven  Apni  n.  instead  of  Apm  4,  has 

' not  been  announced.  The  programs 
last  night  stated  that  Mr.  Henri  Mar- 


Concert. 


1 teau's  American  tonr  has  been  post- 
MacDowell,  composer  poned  until  next  season. 


Mr.  Edward 

and  pianist,  gave  a concert  m ' ^ 

Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  i por  me  the  hyposulphites  b.oom. 

He  played  thc.so'  pieces;  Fantasia  The  golden  chloride  brightly  gleams, 
in  D,  Mozart;  Les  Trois  Mains.  Ram-  And  In  the  sacred  darkened  room 


The  other  day  we  spoke  of  cancer 
id  tomatoes.  Wo  have  received  let- 
rs  from  persons  passionately  addict- 

I to  this  fruit  or  vegetable,  -whichever 
lu  please,  protesting  against  the  idea 

any  such  relaticnship.  One  or  two 
these  correspondents  even  showed 
mptoms  of  hysteria.  Now  we  took 

II  side.  We  did  not  invei.gh  against 
e tomato  in  soup,  or  cold,  sliced, 
1th  onion  obbligato.  We  merely  told 
e tale  as  it  \vas  told  to  us.  We  now 
Ize  the  opportunity  to  declare  that 
inato  soup,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 

a vile  hell-broth,  and  that  pale 
lerry  and  Nepaul  pepper  will  not  s.uve 

IVe  quote  for  the  benefit  of  these 
-rrespondents  a letter  that  appeared 
tely  in  answer  to  the  communication 
hlch  caused  this  grief  and  alarm: 
"Considering  that  in  all  the  Southern 
luntries  of  Europe  tomatoes  have  for 
■neratlons  formed  a most  important 
■tide  of  diet,  one  woull  imagine  that 
there  were  any  connectloia  between 
e consumption  of  this  vegetable  and 
incer  that  this  scourge  vould  be 
iry  prevalent  in  tnese  countries.  It 
IS  been  proved  by  Or.  Haviland  tha.t 
I ncer  is  a disease  of  ‘environment.’ 
is  admitted  now  that  there  are  in 
untries  ’cancer  areas,’  and  in  many 
wns  ‘cancer  streets’  and  ’cancer 
luses.’  I have  worked  at  this  ques- 
, m for  over  ten  years,  and  am  con- 
nced  that  cancer  is  caused  by  a bacill 
s with  a very  long  period  of  incuba- 
)n,  which  infests  low-lying,  marshy 
11  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  more  par- 
iularly  of  rivers  subject  to  floods, 
ne  of  the  reasons  of  the  increase  of 
incer  Is,  I believe,  that,  owing  to  im- 
roved  systems  of  drainage,  districts 
re  now  inhabited  -which  In  the  time  of 
ir  grandparents  were  marshes.  I may 
ention  that  there  are  ‘cancer  villages’ 
Switzerland,  in  which  70  per  cent, 
the  population  die  of  cancer.  I am 
/ad  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  the 
irm.ntion  of  a Cancer  Society  for  the 
urther  investigation  of  the  subject, 
is  I am  convinced  that  in  time  cancer 
vili  be  classed  among  the  ’preventable’ 
li"eases  and  ‘stamped  out.’  ” 

So  the  cancer  bacillus  Infests  “low- 
lying,  marshy  soil”  How  about  the  j 
made-ground  of  the  Back  Bay?  Re- 1 
-member,  too,  that  this  soil  is  thick 
with  tomato- cans. 


The  sodium  crystals  star  my  dreams: 
Developers  my  spirit  bless; 

My  poroclaln  dishes  are  my  pride; 

I am  new-born  since  I possess 
Ammonium  sulphocyanide. 


eau : Impromptu,  Schubert;  Am-ourette, 
cp.  1,  Ecigar  Thorn;  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.,  op.  36,  No.  4.  Templet.on  Strong, 
and  the  following  ccnipositicns  of  his 
own;  Largo  con  Mae.sta,  from  Sonata  j 
Traglca;  March  Wind,  op.  46,  No.  6; 

Second  Sonata  (Ercica),  op.  50;  From 
an  Indian  Lodge,  51,  No.  4 (tt  oodlaiid  , 

Sketches);  To  a ' Vi'ater  Lily.  op.  51, 

No.  6;  Elfin  Dance,  op.  43,  No.  5,  In 
Mid-Ocean,  op.  55,  No.  -8  (Sea  Pieces); 

Shadow  Dance,  op.  39.  No.  7;  The  Eagle,  I 
op.  32,  No.  1;  Poem,  op.  31,  No.  2; 

Concert  Study,  op.  36. 

This  program  was  one  of  unusual 
inteiest.  The  pieces  b.v  Mozart,  Ram- 
eau, Schubert,  Thorn  and  Strong  are  , , cv,-,nld  like  to 

seldom  heard  in  ooncert-halls.  Mr.  Mac-  u.  You  fall  into  his 

Dowell  here  appeared  as  an  mterpreteri  t ^ 

of  the  musical  thoughts  ar-a  emotions  He  shows  yen,  after  long 

ser  of  most-  lowivi. 


I photograph  with  joyous  zeal. 

.and  then  imiilore  my  filmy  prize 
In  rosy  darkhess  to  reveal 

Its  charming  secrets  to  my  eyes; 

And  then-oh  Joy  desired  and  dear. 

The  film  responds  as  I implore— 

I sec  the  pictured  face  appear, 

And  wonder  whom  I meant  it  for! 

The  amateur  photographer  is  an  as- 
sassin of  reputation.  He  flatters  you 


I thrown  in.  Whs*  doesn’t  the  rimpi  . --r 
i syndicate  his  speeches'.’  or  v/hy  does  ho 
1 not  write  more  part-songs  for  maU- 
^ choruses?  

I The  Emperor  -would  easily  find  en- 
1 Ihusiasm  and  encores  for  these  part- 
songs  In  concert  halts.  Even  the  Ber- 
lin critics  would  probably  review  them  j 
enthusiastically  without  the  usual  fee.  i 
'The  claque  would  be  composed  of  the  I 
aristocracy.  ■ 

You  probably  remember  the  row  over,! 
the  claque  at  the  flr.st  performance  of 
"The  Coquette”  in  London  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Theatre.  The  Era  says  that  j 
at  classical  and  chamber  concerts  the 
claque  is  unknown.  "-At  the  opera, 
however.  It  flourishes.  The  foreign  vo- 
calists have  been  w'arned  th.at  its  ap- 
plause deceives  ne  one,  and  even  does 
harm,  but  they  prefer  to  remain  on 
the  safe  side.  ‘Besides,’  as  one  of  them 
explained  to  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  ‘we  get  very  good  salaries  in 
j England,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  critics,  so  a little  money  for  the 
claque  does  not  hurt  us.’  ” 

There  are  opera  singes  now  in  this  | 
country  who  always  have  a certain 
number  of  tickets  at  their  disposal  for 
the  benefit  of  sudden  admirers  with 
honest  hearts  and  willing  hands 


Y'ou  are 


pronounced  individuality,  was  obliged  Sr'f’f,  aR^cca-rc°eMed.  "What: 


of  others,  and  he,  a compo 
l^ronounood  individi.ality,  wa.3  oblig’od 
to  put  himself  in  the  moods  of  pre-  '^'exed,  you  are 
decessors  and  contemporaries.  Here  <lo  I look  like 

there  was  no  question  of  the  composer  reply  directly;  but  he  taiKs  preiu  . 
being-  his  own  interpreter’.  The  ques-  aboiut  “lovely  tones”,  “light  and 
of  general  piaiio  playing'  g„adp”  “a  Rembrandt  effect,”  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  MacDowell  -was  decideuly  in  the  , ‘ „„  evnlaim 

vein.  For  once,  the  woid  “fantasia”  Luc-mie.s  masked,  as  fiie.d  ■ 

as  applied  to  Mozart’s  beautiful  mr.sic  ’’.Splendid,  cld  man;  that  is  a woric  or 
had  a real  meanin.g;  there  was'  fancy  fir( ' ’ \ou  are  persuaded  to  order  a 
that  was  not  fantastic  in  the  warped  or  so  When  Ihey  are  received, 

“Have 
like  the 
Or  is 


sense  or  the  word.  The  preUy  piece  . 

by  Rame.au  was  played  delightfully,  you  again  are  sorely  disq 
and  the  imaginative  composition  of  you  that  hang-dog  look, 

Templeton  Strong— would  that  we  were  second  murderer  in  Macbeth? 
more  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  music!  pendulous,  sersual  lip  attached  to 

—was  perlormed  with  full  appreciation  o,  t>n 


of  the  subject  and  the  compo.ser’s  treat-  7'h” 
inent. 

To  me,  however,  and  evidently  to 
m.any  In  the  audience,  the  feature  of 
She  concert,  the  lodestone  of  attraction, 
was  the  fact  lliat  Mr.  MacDo-well 


Here  Is  the  chorus  of  a new  song 
I'nat  ha.s  just  been  added  to  ‘‘Ballads 
)f  the  Heart  and  Homo,”  a collection 
hat  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 

!r.  The  music  Is  very  tender,  very 
oothing;  it,  should  be  sung  by  a thin- 
ecked  yolfng  woman  with  pale  hair, 
ne  day  he  found  her  alone, 
retty  little  Annie,  she  was  caught  at  last. 
His  grip  was  like  of  an  iron. 

And  seizing  her  by  the  waist. 

Said.  "You  must  kiss  me.  my  Annie, 

I hope- that  you  will  be  my  wife. 

“Get  away  from  me,”  cried  Annie, 

”I  never  will  marry  you  in  my  life.” 


What  is  that  devil  lurking  in  nn 
c-ye?”  Y'our  wife  locks  at  the  pheto- 
ginph  and  sighs.  Your  baby  Adolphus 
takes  one  glance  and  goes  into  con-- 
vulfions.  Your  pho-tographer  comforts 
played  many  of  his  own  compositions,  you  by  saying,  “The  sun  never  lies. 

The  excerpts  from  "Woodland  i 

Sketches”  and  “Sea  Piece.s”  were  played  Another  assassin  is  the  expert  in  mat- 

handwriting.  Be  not  afra.d;  we 

his  performance  of  the  soi-aias  anrl  t’he  riot  propose  to  discuss  e t 
mii'ior  pieces.  .Oreyfus  or  the  Molineux  c^se;  nor  iio 

I have  on  so  many  occasions  ex-  propose  to  quote  from  “Foul  Play.” 
pressed  in  the  Journal  my  admiration  , enf^akir®-  now  of  the  amateur 

for  Mr.  MacDowell  as  a composer  that  » female  of 

it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  re- t grereralllj  a ferr  ^ 

peat  phases  of  praise.  Hearing  some  ' iinccnsciously  malicious  disposition.  ^ 

of  his  compositions  again,  trying  to  You  are  inriodiu-'ed  to  her,  and  in  five  [ 
v/elgh  them  coolly  and  dispassionacely,  ghe  is  mounted  on  her  hobby. 

uninfluenced  by  any  personal  affeciion,  ...  

1 again  say,  knowing  the  value  of  iTuke  our  advice;  tell  her  ^bat  > 
words  and  willing  to  stand  by  them,  not  know  how  to  write.  An  Engiisn- 
that  this  singularly  modest  man  is  a .woman  has  exposed  this  arrant  hum- 
composer,  not  merely  of  talent  but  ^ "Cou.sin  Kate’s  hand  is  expressive 
of  positive  genius.  His  Sonata  Erolca  ^ ; ...wri 

Is  one  of  tl-e  noblest  works  ever  writ-  of  every  vice  known.  You  may  read 
ten  for  the  piano;  it  is  a work  that  may  in  it  jealousy  and  fraud,  petty  Larceny 
bo  placed  by  the  few  great  sonatas  of  and  ar“on  tcndoncies  to  a.ssault  and 
Beethoven;  it  is  unequal-yd  by  any  n-tterv  vanity  and  pride,  conceit  and 
piano  sonata  of  the  la.st  thirty  years;  el-mr- 

it  is  surpassed  only  by  his  own  Sonata  oeceit,  and  many  more.  All  .he 
Tragica.  And  what  wealth  of  poetry,  i jictei-  readers  to  whom  Cousin  Kate  re- 
what  fancy  in  detail,  what  sweep  of  sorts  are  obliged  to  tell  her,  as  plaii-ly 
midor  plano-pleces!  , compatible  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
The  Eagle”  is  an  example  of  the  sub-  A / 

lime  in  music  that  is  without  rival  In  ness,  that  she  h.as  net  a sclltary  r- 
its  compact  form.  The  strange  sea-  deeming  point.  And  yet  we,  who  know 


Dr.  tVactzold  has  made  an  assault 
on  the  hi-ave.ily  art.  He  declares  that 
"the  chloroses  and  neuroses  from  which 
i so  many  young  girls  suffer,  may  be  at- 
I tributed  in  great  part  to  ihe  wearj’ 
j hours  which  si  niany  of  them  are 
I forced  to  devote  to  pounding  a piano. 

! No  girl  under  16  years  of  age,  he  says, 

1 .should  be  subj-e-ried  either  often  or 
i long  to  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
I incidental  to  the  study  oi  m-u.sic,  and 
even  after  they  have  attained  ‘the  age 
mentioned  he  -would  permit  real  appli- 
cation to  harmonic  arts  only  to  those 
who  are  really  talented  o.i'.d  possess  a 
robust  temperament.  Coiring  down  to 
definite  facts,  the  doctor  asserts  that 
out  of  lllCO  studying-  the  piano  before 
the  age  of  12  years,  600  were  a.Tlicted 
with  nervous  troubles  later  on.  while 
the  number  havin.g  affeciions  of  this 
kind  was  only  200  for  those  who 
began  piano  playing  at  a later  age, 
j and  only  300  were  affected  .among  those 
I ivho  had  never  touched  this  instru- 
ment. The  study  of  the  violin,”  he 
adds,  “produces  even  more  disastrous 
results  than  those  attribu-ied  to  the 
piano.” 


■Ha  d ^ 2.  5 


/■/ 


We  wonder  whether  the  songs  of  the 
late  Professor  Rutherford  of  Edin- 
burgh are  any  better.  He  bequeathed 
to  his  niece  the  copyright  and  engraved 
plates  of  five  songs  which  he  com- 
posed, and  he  recommended  her  “to 
sell  the  copyrights  to  a publisher  of 
music  on  condition  that  she  obtains 
from  him  a sufficient  royalty  on  every 
copy  sold  as  long  as  she  lives.”  Do 
you  see  the  publishers  jumping  -with 
eagerness? 

The  experts  have  beeen  experiment- 
ing with  poor  President  Loubet.  His 
horoscope  is  baleful.  Saturn  is  the 
dominant  planet,  and  his  luck  is 
short-lived.  “Mars  makes  him  rather  in- 
different in  religious  matters,  and  Venus 
gri  es  indications  of  a temperament 
v-hich  the  augur  cannot  bring  himself 
to  describe.  He  prefers  to  define  the 
exact  time  at  which  misfortune  will 
seize  upon  his  subject,  and  this  Is.  ap- 
parently, the  month  of  July,  April, 
May  and  June  will  be  fairly  good 
months  for  him,  but  from  Feb.  20  to 
March  21  ne  will  have  a stormy  time." 
Well,  today  Is  the  21st  of  March,  and 
If  Loubet  escapes  by  tonight  he  can 
smile  at  augury. 

I Then  there  is  graphology,  which 


smell,  the  far  off  horizon  and  ocean’s 
terror  of  meaning  restle.ssness  are  in 
his  latest  collection  of  pieces,  which  I 
put  far  above  his  Woodland  Sketches, 
charming  as  are  lhe.se  more  familiar 
compositions.  Do  you  say  “This  is 
hysteria;  this  is  madness?”  Mr.  Mac- 
Dowell knows  aJreadv  the  pleasure  of 
appreciation;  but  he  can  also  afford  to 
wait  for  the  final  verdict  of  the  aven- 
ger Time. 

And  as  a pianist  Mr.  MacDowell  w,as 
most  successful.  Never  have  I heard 
him  play  before  with  so  great  a variety 
of  tone  color.  On  former  occasions 
I have  spoken  of  a certain  hardness 
of  touch,  of  a tendency  to  force 
tone.  Y’"esterday  he  displayed  .greater, 
discretion  and  gained  thereby  In  effect. 
He  was  more  skillful  in  the  mixing 
of  colons;  and  the  dash,  the  swing,  the 
pronounced  Individuality  of  the  man, 
the  high  and  genuine  musical  feeling 
found  vent  In  pianist  as  well  as  com- 
poser. 

The  large  audience  showed  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm.  There  were  frequent 
recalls,  there  were  encores,  there  were 
additions  to  the  program. 

Philip  Hale. 


MR.  MAX  HEINRICH. 

Jtr.  Max  Heinrich  -was  the  singer 
last  night  at  the  7th  ccncert  of  the 
Music  Students’  Chamber  series  in  As- 
sociation Hall.  Ho  sang  songs  by 
Schubert,  Tsehaike  Vvsky,  Brahms,  Mac- 
Dowell, Schumann,  Franz,  Stanford, 
Horrocks,  Mendelssohn,  Cowon  and 
Counod. 

Mr.  Heinrich  played  his  own  accom- 
paniments, and,  in  spite  of  the  diftl- 
culties  to  both  the  singer  and  accom- 
panist made  ly  this  double  duty,  both 
sang  with  feeling  and  played  the  some- 
times technlo?.ll.v  hard  accompaniments 
smoothly  and  fittingly. 

Mr.  Heinrich,  before  beginning  the 
Schumann  group  of  songs,  addressed 
tne  audience  with  a little  explanation 
and  translation  of  the  Sohneeglock- 


Cousln  Kate  first  and  her  handwritlnt 
lE-rt,  are  aware  that  she  i.s  a very  nice  j 
person  indeed.”  1 

Yet  there  are  exceptions:  The  charm-  1 
jug  woman  who  looks  over  your  should-  I 
<r  as  you  write,  and  then  finds  "firm- 
ness, generosity,  modesty,  expressed  in 
every  line.”  T’et  she,  too,  is  danger- 
ous—if  you  are  a bachelor. 

“The  confessor  of  Queen  Margherita 
Is  dead.”  His  task  must  have  been  a 
light  one;  for  how  could  that  sweet 
Queen  have  found  material  enough  to 
detain  him  beyond  a few  minutes?  She 
had,  in  former  days,  her  griefs  and  bur- 
dens; but  these  griefs  knew  not  re- 
morse. and  the  burdens  were  laid  upon 
her  shoulders  by  those  near  and  dear 
to  her.  

This  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by 
the  late  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  He  once  went 
to  visit  a woman  who  had  lost  her 
husband.  By  way  of  comforting  her 
widow  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  with 
great  earnestness  and  beauty  of  Ian-  , 
guage  the  joys  of  the  state  to  which  ; 
the  departed  one  had  attained.  The  | 
bereaved  woman,  with  a vivid  recollec- 
tion of  her  husband’s  defects,  found  it 
hard  to  share  in  the  minister’s  hopes, 
although  she  wished  to  show  her  sense 
of  his  kindness.  She  unburdened  her- 
self thus:  "Weel,  Dr,  Boyd,  you’re 

maybe  no  vera  instructivq,  but  you’re 
aye  amusing.”  

Is  It  true  that  the  Emperor  Wilhelm 
is  hard  up?  But  it  does  not  cost  much 
lo  live  in  Germany,  after  you  become 
accustomed  to  the  diet.  Wo  remem- 
ber a boarding  house  in  Berlin  where 
stewed  chickens’s  feet  and  lung  hash 
were  served  for  12Vi  cents,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  a glass  of  black  beer 


“I  don’t  bplie^'e  you  would  mind  if  you 
never  saw  the  children  again,  so  long  as  you 
knew  they  were  all  right.”  she  said  re- 
proachfully. “No,  I shouldn’t,”  admitted 
the  Professor.  “And  you  call  yourself  a 
father!”  exclaimed  his  wife.  “That,  my  dear, 
in  the  face  of  the  hour  we  have  just  passed. 

Is  a fact  beyond  dispute,”  replied  her  hus- 
band. “You  know  perfectly  well  what  I 
mean,”  she  retorted;  “I  never  knew  a more 
unnatural  father.”  “Y'our  experience  has 
been  limited,”  argued  the  Professor.  “It  you 
look  round  you  will  see  that  the  world  is 
peopled  by  unnatural  fathers.  Now  and  then, 
some  man,  less  able  than  the  others  to  resist 
domestic  pressure,  succumbs  and  is  held  up 
as  a model.  In  reality,  he  is  the  unnatural 
faM-ier.  The  natural  father  Is  the  one  who 
has  no  intere.st  In  his  children  until  they 
are  old  erough  to  be  his  Intellectual  compan- 
I ions.”  4 ^ 

M|^  Marguerite  Hall,  charnring  wo-  | 
man  and  singer,  is  v/ell  known  In  this  I 
city,  -tyhlch  she  once  graced  by  living 
here.  Victor  Maurcl,  victor  for  year.s  | 
on  the  operatic  stage,  i.s  also  well  ; 
kno-wn  here.  It  is  a pity  that  there  is  i 
var  between  them;  each  surely  appre-  j 
ciates  the  musical  talent  of  the  other.  | 

But  Mr.  Maurel  rented  an  apartment  i 
of  Mias  Hall  in  New  Y’ork,  and  now  | 
she  brings  an  action  against  him  to  ^ 
recover  $350  for  injuries  to  the  furnish-  j 
Ings  of  said  apartment,  and  she  com- 
Iplains  that  he  did  cooking  in  her  rooms,  | 
lusing  onions  and  garlic  freely.  i 

Miss  Hall  Is  a -n'oman  of  travel  and  j 
observation.  Has  she  not  learned  the 
iopulent  beauty  of  the  onion,  the  glory 
lof  garlic? 

Garlic  Is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of 
|the  beneficent  Creator.  Not  only  is  1 
|the  flavor  exquisite,  but  the  vegetable  I 
Jias  many  other  virtues.  ! 

Is  the  first  syllable  a form  of  “gare,”  ! 
|a  spear  or  Javelin?  Or  is  it  the  Wel.sh  ' 
"gar,”  meaning  powerful?  In  ancient  j 
idays  garlic  was  held  to  be  powerful  | 
lagainst  evil  spirits  afid  witchcraft,  and 
It  was  given  to  a baby  as  the  first  j 
jearthly  nutriment.  A clove  of  garlic  ' 
lln  pagan  times  was  put  between  a ' 
j baby’s  lips  at  the  water-sprinkling  j 
'[When  it  received  a name.  The  King  of 
‘Navarre  did  this  to  the  infant  Henry 
IV.  In  China  they  thought,  perhaps 
|they  still  think — for  the  admirable 
Chinamen  are  conservative— that  garlic 
.protects  against  bullets.  There  are  fine 
llegends  about  it;  thus  Kodbrok  refused 
tto  marry  Aslaug  unless  she  solved  a 
puzzle:  “Coming  to  him  on  his  hi.gh 
;seat,  fed  but  empty,  in  company  but 
lalone,  naked  but  clothed.  Aslaug's  wit 
ipreved  equal  to  tlie  demand.  She  made 
lier  appearance  accompanied  by 


dog, 


cloaked  In  her  'l.ilr,  «Uh  a bulb  of, 
parlio  In  her  mouth.  That  counted 
'a  meal  In  itself.’' 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  hse 
of  garlic  In  ma.trlf.  The  modern  Greek.s 
land  Turk.s  hang  it  up  In  their  houses 
as  a protection  against  bad  we.ather,  ‘ 
"and  tholr  .sailors  c.'irry  with  them  a 
rack  to  avert  shipwreck."  Some-  Euro- 
peans spit  or  knock  \\t  od  when  any  one 
says  words  of  praise  with  the  inten- 
sion of  fascinating  or  doing  harm;  but  I 
jtliese  Greeks  and  Turks  thrloc  cry  aloud 
land  rapidly  "Garlic!"  The  mere  pro-  ' 
'nunolatloii,  according  to  some,  protoct.s 
one  from  poison.  Jf  your  favorite  horse  I 
Is  tormented  at  night  by  evil  spirits.  I 
jFO  that  it  is  weary.  : weaty,  and  with  a 
(tangled  mane,  tic  it  to  a stake  rubbed 
jlii  garlic  juice,  lay  a red  thread  In  i 
(the  forni  of  a cross  on  tlie  ground,  and.  I 
iwhlle  laying  It,  sing.  "All  evil  stay 
hero,  stay  In  the  long  thread,"  etc 
If  your  horse  Is  tlei-re.sscd  during  the 
I waning  noon  rub  bis  spine  with  garlic; 
Ito  make  this  remedy  more  effective,  put  I 
(the  garlic  on  a rag  of  the  clothes  of 


ione  who  has  been  hanged  and  then  rub 
the  spine. 

(This  advice  alone  is  worth  the  price 
.of  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Journal 
(to  any  Imimtlent  husbandman  wiio  de- 
leires  a lusty  team.) 

Eurthermore,  garlic  rubbed  on  lips 
and  noses  mitigates  the  wrath  of  the 
■elmootn.  You  know  full  well  that  thi.s 
.vegetable  was  adored  by  higher  civil- 
ized races  as  a god,  although  in  Greece 
It  served  as  the  supper  of  Hecate. 

Consider,  too,  the  medicinal  proper- 
illes.  Hut  we  have  spoken  before  thlsj 
■of  lt,s  virtues  as  an  internal  remedy— 
and  as  an  cmmcn.agogue.  Kulfus  thinks  | 
'It  m.ny  be  harmful  to  the  ear.s— and 
that  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  Mr.  Jiau- i 
rel’s  occasional  false  Intoi. alien. 

What  are  some  of  ilr.  Maurel’s  chief! 
operatic  parts?  Don  Juan— and  the  I 
ISpenlards  arc  violently  addicted  to 
(garlic;  lago  and  Rigoletto — both  con- 
(jlrmed  garlic-eaters.  Do  you  shake 
your  head  and  say.  "Yes.  but  there 
Js  Ealstaff,  and  Shakespeare  sneers  sev-, 
oral  times  at  consumers  of  garlic?"- 
Know,  lair  sir.  that  no  invective 
■against  garlic  is  put  by  the  poet  into 
(EalstafC's  mouth.  Some  Elizabethan 
lepoke  of  “a  garlicke-breath  as  would 
'have  poisoned  a dog.”  but  his  name 
(was  not  Faistaff;  and  we  may  doubt 
■whether  Francis  was  "the  Philan- 
ithroplst"  declaiming  a century  ago 
lugainst  "the  eternal  succession  of 
(greasy  stews  and  garlicky  ragouts." 

There  are  more  ill-savored  smells  en- 
jcounlered  on  these  streets  and  in  thea- 
(tres.  A story  from  Suetonius  talking 
(about  Ve.'pasian— we  quote  from  the 
brave  version  of  Philemon  Holland— will 
(explain;  "And  because  hce  would  not 
[let  slip  anie  occasion  of  rolorming 
imllitarle  dl.scipllne,  when  a certain  gal- 
jlant  youth  smelling  hole  of  sweet 
|balmes  und  perfumes  came  unto  him,  to 
.give  thanks  for  an  office  obtained  at  his 
hands,  after  a strange  countenance  , 
shewing  his  dislike  of  him,  hee  gave 
him  also  In  words,  a most  bitter  and 
grievous  checks,  .saying,  ’I  would 
.rather  thou  haddest  stunke  of  garlieke,’ 
land  so  revoked  his  letters  patents  for 
the  graunt.”  ' 

Xo,  we  see  no  reasonable  objection  to 
Mr.  Maurel's  Introduction  of  garlic,  for 
|JIls9  Hall  was  not  obliged  to  sing  with 
him  after  any  meal.  As  Mr.  Frederick 
Eoyle  well  s-ys; 

"Upon  the  Inherent  virtues  of  garlic 
one  is  loth  to  speak,  for  those  ac-  | 
qualnted  with  them  need  no  reminder,  i 
and  those  who  are  ignorant  will  con-  | 
tlnue  to  maunder  for  all  I can  say.  I 
Some  great  man,  whose  name  I forget,  j 
declares  that  n.ture  has  provided  us. 
•with  only  four  essential  ftavor.s— iruf-  ! 
ties,  tomatoes,  oysters,  and  garlic;  but  ! 
he  appends  unions  to  garlic  and  mush-  ; 
looms  to  truffles.  The  oook  has  only  ; 
these  wherewith  to  lay  his  foundation;  ■ 
vhere  are  otheis  Innumerable  for  the  | 
adornment  of  the  building.  The  rule 
seems  h ird;  it  reminds  one  of  a severe 
analy.sls  1 have  read  somewhere — In 
the  same  author,  perhaps — which  re- 
duced all  sauces,  in  the  scientific  |K0lnt 
of  view,  to'  three.  But  with  respect  to 
g.arllc  it  may  be  truly  said  that  in  It 
lies  the  secret  of  the  best  cookery.  He 
who  understands  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  boon  will  :'lways  delight. 
118  he  who  misuses  It  will  disgust.  As 
lor  the  individual  who  does  not  employ 
It  at  all,  he  is  not  a cook  but  an 
Idiot." 


W Ow  VS  virn*! 


II  "It’s  no  uso,”  he  owmeJ;  "1  wasn't  cut  out  | 
f ir  a parent.  Some  people  are,  you  know, 
^rk  at  my  wife,  she  loves  It."  "It’s 
.a  Kood  thing  she  does,  don't  you  think.  I 
r, remarked.  "Quite  so."  said  the  Professor, 
readily:  "it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  chll- 
dron  to  have  any  one  about  them  who 
' no’.  ‘horouRhly  sympathize  with  ‘h""' 
should  he  quite  in  error,  therefore.  If  I wee 
to  interfere  with  their  games."  In  his  eag- 
erness to  prove  his  point  the 
gan  to  regain  his  usual  ease  and  distinction 
of  manner;  but  the  simultaneous  arrival  of 
all  the  children  in  our  part  of  the  room  r 
dured  him  swiftly  to  his  former 
nervous  diffidence.  "I  don't  want  to  ^ a 
highwayman  nor  an  Indlar.  -.-Mef  nor  a sharp- 
sh-g-ter,"  he  said.  mlseraWy;  "and 
t.v  this  time  that  1 have  not  the  - 


Si  siireessful  impersonation  of  The  Ptftor 
bear."  On  h'.-trnlng,  however,  that  they  had 
no  worse  Intention  that  that  of  saying  good-* 
night,  he  became  a dlffesent  man  at  once. 
He  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  most  de- 
monstrative ! caresses,  lo  went  and  fetched 
chooclales  with  which  to  stifle  their  pos.slble 
grief  at  p.vrting  from  him,  and  he  ended  in 
carrying  his  youngest-bom  up  to  the  nursery 
and  seeing  that  he  stopfed  there. 

"Col,  Rob  Ingersoll  Is  a j-asslonate  ad- 
mirer of  Oulda’s  novels.” 

We  have  suspected  this  for  some 
years. 

G.  Jj.  W.  sends  us  a copy  of  the  sonnet 
that  appeared  In  tlie  Transcript  March 
JO: 

AGI'INADDO. 

Thine.  .Aguin.aldo,  is  the  common  fate 
Of  all  who  seek  In  Freedom's  holy  cause. 
Deliverance  from  foreign  yokes  and  laws. 
Against  a foe  of  overwhelming  weight. 

Thou  hast  great  compeers  of  an  earlier  date, 
Toussalnt.  Bfizzarls,  Kosciusko,  men 
Misunderstood,  maligned,  defeateil.  then 
Immortalized  among  the  brave  and  great. 
Take  heart  and  comfort  If  thy  soul  he  sad! 
Not  lost  or  wasted  thy  heroic  stand; 

Thou  hast  unmasked  a nation  falsely  clad 
In  altruistic  garb,  revealed  a land 
P.lind  to  distinctions  between  good  and  bad. 
And  smiting  I^lberty  with  ruthless  hand. 

WII..L.IAM  I-LOYD  GARRISON. 

Drookline.  March  IS.  * 

He  writes:  "I  dunno  as  It  Is  wuth 
while  and  I dunno  at  It  Is;  but  I have 
had  an  astral  communication  to  the 
effect  that  this  Transcript  sonnet  was 
reversed  in  transmission  to  Us  distin- 
guished author,  and  th.it  the  true  ver- 
sion IS  the  one  herewith: 

AGUINALDO. 

Th'ne.  Agulnaldo.  shall  be  soon  the  fate 
Of  such  as  seek  in  wholesale  Boodle's  cause 
Delivery  from  all  restraints  and  laws. 

Hating  all  decency  with  overwhelming  hate. 
Thou  hast  coparceners  of  every  date. 

.Tudas.  Barabhas,  Sitting  Bull,  and  then 
Geronlmo.  greatest  of  your  sort  of  men; 
I’nequaled  he  of  all  the  savage  great. 

Kill  more  Lagradas  if  thy  soul  be  sadi 
Not  lost  the  lesson  of  thy  shameful  stand; 
Thou  hast  unmasked  thy  nature,  falsely  clad 
In  pinchbeck  patriotism,  shown  thy  hand, 
Grasping  for  pelf  and  power,  means  good  or 
bad. 

But  Liberty  shall  sweep  thee  from  the  land. 

G.  L.  VV. 

We  hav*e  received  the  following  let- 
ter; 

Editor  of  the  Talk  of  Today— If  ‘n 
your  opinion  the  followin  lines  are 
worthy  of  attention,  will  you  kindly 
answer.  Please, 

do  you  consider  that  Race  Problem 
are  antagonist  to  Religion  and  hender 
the  Progress  to  which  so  many  are 
laboring  for. 

A CONSTANT  READER. 

Time.  O,  "Constant  Reader,”  give 
tis  time.  We  must  first  take  observa- 
tions, cast  a horoscope  or  two.  and 
consult  the  elephant.  Sorfie  answer 
questions  quickly  and  pass  thereby  to 
jail.’ 


It  is  a pity  that  Rosenthal  does  not 
give  a lecture  on  piano-playing  and 
pianists  ■ before  he  goes  back  to 
Europe.  He  has  a good  command 
,of  English,  a biting  wit.  and  au- 
dacity of  expression.  Told  lately 
that  Teresa  Carreno  almost  re- 
fused to  appear  In  a Western  city  be- 
cause she  had  been  advertised  as  the 
"Female  Paderewski,”  he  replied; 
‘■They  should  have  called  her  the  ’Male 
Carreno.’  ’’ 

The  coming  recital  of  Carreno  was  at 
fir.st  announced  for  Association  Hall. 
Carreno,  however,  insisted  that  the 
place  should  be  Music  Hall,  on  account 
of  her  associations  with  that  shabby 
building  "I  appeared  there  as  a little 
girl,"  she  said  to  a friend;  "I  have  been 
there  as  happy  wife  ami  unhappy  wife; 
and  I never  go  upon  that  stage  without 
emotion  which  almost  brings  tears  to 
my  eye.s." 

Yes.  her  first  appearance  In  this  city 
was  at  the  age  of  nine  In  Music  Hall, 
Jan.  2,  18G2.  And  each  one  of  her  three 
hu.sbands,  Sauret,  Tagllapletra  and 
d'  Albert,  have  been  heard  In  the  same 
hall. 

How  many  remember  that  .she  has 
also  sung  In  Boston  In  opera?  It  was  In 
1876  that  she  sang  the  part  of  Zerllna  In 
"Don  Giovanni."  Tltlens  and  Brlgnoll 
were  In  the  company. 


Soups  are  neither  thoroughly  under- 
stood nor  widely  appreciated  in  this 
country.  Take  the  "Minestrone.”  for 
example.  Possibly  you  may  find  It 
here  In  the  North  End.  but  the  leading 
citizen  knows  It  not,  and  we  doubt 
whether  It  ever  af  pears  at  any  of  our 
taverns.  And  yet  how  wholesome,  how 
nutritious,  how  palatable  It  is!  Here  Is 
the  recipe: 

“Fry  for  ten  minutes  with  butter  or 
lard  In  a stewmg-pan  some  cut-up  car- 
rots, turnips,  cabbages,  leeks  and  pota- 
toes: add  to  them  some  stock,  or.  If 
5 0U  have  none,  pure  water.  Mix  well, 
then  add  to  it  a few  handfuls  of  rice, 
some  fresh  tomatoes  (cut  up),  pepper 
and  salt  as  required,  and  let  the  whale 
cook  for  about  twenty  minutes.  When 
ready  sprinkle  the  whole  with  some 


I grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  serve  very 
hot." 

- The  Milanese  add  chopped  bacon,  raw 
ham,  haricot  beans,  broad  beans,  as- 1 
paragus  heads,  two  or  three  smoked  i 
sausages,  celery  root.  After  the  cook-  1 
Ing,  they  take  out  the  ham  and  j 
sausages,  pour  the  broth  and  vegetables  ( 
lute  the  tureen,  c<it  the  s-ausages  and, 
put  them  In  Ihe  soup.  We  prefer  the  | 
simpler  recipe.  

Miss  Grace  Burnap,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
Heni'y  Taylor,  tenor,  pupils  of  Mrs.  D. 

P.  Morrill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cod-! 
man,  violinist;  MDs  Jessie  Davis, 
pianist,  and  Jtr.  Carlton  Ellison,  ac- 
companist, gave  a pleasant  and  varied 
I oncert  last  evening  in  Steinert  Hall. 
There  were  vocal  duets  by  Rubinstein, 
Dvorak,  Graben-Hoffman.  Miss  Bnr- 
nap  sang  Handel’s  recUatlve  and  air 
"Hear  Me,  Ye  Winds  and  Waves,”  1 
from  "The  Rage  of  the  Tempest."  and  I 
songs  by  Wood,  Osgood,  Chadwick,  j 
Jensen,  Grieg.  Mr.  'Taylor  sang  Men-  | 
dcls.sohn's  “If  with  all  your  hearfs,"  I 
and  songs  by  Raff,  Rubinstein.  Brack-  ! 
ett,  Fischer,  Chadwick.  Hastings.  The  ' 
singing  was  much  enjoyed.  Mr.  Cod- 
man  and  Miss  Davis  played  delight-  I 
fully  and  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  I 
the  Air  and  Scherzo  from  the  second  I 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  Robert 
Fi.schof  of  Paris,  the  husband  of  Sigrid 
Arnoldson,  and  Mr.  ('odraan  played  the 
familiar  romanze  by  Svendsen. 

Mr.  Emil  fauer's  Farewell  Piano  Recital  in  ; 
Music  Hail— Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill’s  Piano 
Recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Mr.  Emil  Sauer  gave  a farewell  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Gavotte  and  variations Rameau 

Sonata,  Op.  31.  So.  1 Heethove  i 

Impromptu,  Op.  80.  No.  3 Schuteri 

I’raeludium.  Op.  104,  No.  1 Mendelssohn 

Fanta.sla,  Op.  ID Chopin 

Nocturne,  Op.  15.  No.  1 Chopin 

Ballade.  Op.  47 Cliopm 

Barcarolle,  Op.  5*1,  No.  3 Ruhinstein 

Nenia,  Op.  18,  No.  3 Sgambati 

Ktude  de  Concert Sauer 

Rhapso*lle.  No.  8 (Carnaval  de  Pesth). . .Liszt 
Mr.  Sauer  yesterday  did  not  rise  to 
such  a height  of  mu.sical  thoughtful- 
ness. nor  did  he  show  the  breadth  and 
other  .supreme  altnbutes  of  the  greatest 
pianists,  as  in  the  Brahams  sonata 
playe-i  by  him  at  the  last  recital;  but 
:he  displayed  lo  fullest  advantage  the 
peculiar  characteristics  which  have 
given  him  justly  widespread  reputation. 

In  Rubinstein’s  barcarolle  an.i  in  his 
own  etude  de  concert  his  elegance  of 
technic  was  unsurpassable.  The  clean- 
ness of  his  runs,  the  evenness  of  ifis 
arpeggios  were  as  remarkable  as  the 
swiftness  of  his  execution.  Wherever 
demands  were  made  upon  his  character- 
istic technic,  the  demands,  even  the  se- 
verest. were  met  promptly  and  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. In  his  peculiar  field  he  is  inimi- 
table. and  as  a salon-player— I use  the 
term  in  no  contemptuous  manner,  for 
there  is  good  salon-music  just  as  there 
is  dull  or  bad  ’'classleal-musi," — 
he  ranks  among  the  very  first.  When 
he  plays  music  that  makes  other  de- 
mands than  those  of  lechnical  smooth- 
ness. Eccura  y,  swiftness,  he  is  less 
successful,  except  in  the  one  instance 
to  which  I have  already  referred.  His 
emotion  seems  to  be  on  the  surface. 
H:s  sentiment  is  compounded  of  polite- 
ness in  manner  and  conventionalism 
in  speech.  1 do  not  agree  with  those 
who  accuse  him  of  insln ’crit.v.  because 
he  is  given  to  playing  to  the  ladies: 
for  he  is  evidently  sincere  in  this,  and 
he  enjoys  the  pastime.  During  the  last 
apnearances  of  Paderewski  the  eminent 
Pole  was  not  Infrequently  a poseur. 
No  doubt  the  hysteria  of  won;en,  the 
exressivc  fiatteiy  of  womanish  men. 
the  absurd  puffery  affecied  his  head 
for  the  time,  however  he  ni-ay  have 
smiled  at  his  insane  admirers  when  he 
was  alone.  I do  not  find  Mr.  Sauer  a 
poseur  in  this  sense.  He  has  his  man- 
nerisms. as  do  nearly  all  pianists;  but 
'nsinccritv  In  piano  playing  Is  only 
possible  whe-i  the  pianist  delberalely 
CCS  that  whch  he  knows  he  should 
r.oi  ilo  and  abstains  from  giving  his 
best  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exciting 
thereby  applause.  1 think  Mr.  Sauer 
plays  as  he  honestly  feels. 

He  Is  an  interesting  apparition,  one 
that  .vllt  always  give  ple:is>urc  to  many. 

I place  other  pianists  above  him  be- 
cause I do  not  find  In  him  the  supreme 
attributes  of  the  truly  great  pianist, 
just  as  I prefer  other  forms  of  piano 
music  to  salon  music  even  when  it  is 
,of  Ihe  first 'quality. 

The  large  avdlence  was  enthusiastic, 
and  there  was  the  usual  scene  at  the 
end  of  the  concert. 

I FliUiv  Hale. 

MR-  HILL'S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill  gave  a piano  re- 
cital last  nieht  in  Steinert  Hall  He 
placed  mazurkas,  preludes,  nocturnes, 
the  bar.arolle  and  allegro  de  concert 
of  Chopin;  the  first  seven  of  Schu- 
mann's Kreisleriana.  and  his  Bird  as 
Prophet,  and  Liszt’s  B minor  sonata. 
There  was  a good-sized  audience  of 
friends  and  admirers  who  were  liberal 
with  applause. 

"You  haven’t  any  chlMren  of  your  own.” 
.the  Professor's  wife  reminded  me.  "If  you 
had,"  added  the  Professor  polllely.  “you 
, -would  behave  exactly  as  my  wife.  The 
.n-.cther  is  universal  among  women.  " This 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  mean  anything  partic- 
ular, but  the  Professor's  wife  Immediately 
found  a concealed  Insult  in  It.  I suppose  she 
has  been  married  to  the  Professor  long 
err  ugh  to  be  able  to  spread  out  his  remarks 
and  make  them  mean  something.  "I  wish 
you  would  sometimes  spell  the  father  with  a 
I capital  letter  as  well  as  the  mother."  she 
com.plained.  "Why  should  I alw'avs  belong 
] to  a class,  as  though  I had  been  entered  for 
a show,  while  yon  retain,  all  the  distinctions 


iif  ahe  Individ  lal?’^  "It  is  a flttle  dlfflcuiT 
ito’  know,"  he  answered  mildly,  "whether  it 
plea.*(es  you  to  he  called  a mother  or  not."  "It 
<lcetn't  please  me  at  all  to  be  called  the  Rliid 
of  mother  you  are  always  talking  about,  " re^ 
plied  his  wife,  "and  you  know  you  wouldn't 
have  married  me  If  I had  been." 


The  woman  in  the  corner  of  the  street 
car  fir.st  pouts  delicately  against  her 
veil.  Gaining  confidence  she  raises  the 
veil  slowly  till  It  is  just  above  her 
jiose.  Modestly,  daintily,  coquettishly 
she  applies  a filmy  handkerchief  ap- 
parently made  lo  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  a pledge  of  love.  A 
velvet  Up  darts  for  a moment  between 
her  Ups  which  need  no  moistening.  The 
veil  is  readjusted.  Again  that  madding 
pout  of  invitation.  And  you  watch 
her  as  you  ■watched  after  breakfast 
that  very  morning  Pussy  at  her  toilet. 

Lady  Dufferin,  in  her  reminiscences, 
gives  some  instances  of  the  variations 
of  the  English  language  as  she  Is  spoke 
Jiy  the  learned  Baboo,  whose  European 
education  has  given  him  a little  knowl- 
edge which  Is  dangerous.  The  gratifi- 
cation expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence has  something  pathetic  in  it:  "You 
have  been  very  good  to  us,  and  may 

Almighty  God  give  you  tit  for  tat." 

Tue  Argonaut. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of 
Anna  Dickinson  and  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

"The  Yeikes  fountain  at  Chicago  has 
,heen  despoiled  of  nearly  all  its  brass." 
Thus  it  is  robbed  of  its  distinguishing 
and  symbolic  feature.  Nearly  all  mon- 
uments erected  lo  or  given  by  eminent 
Chicagoans  should  be  of  brass. 


Joseph  Medill  dead  and  John  Sherman  i 
convalescent  remind  us  of  a singular' 
embalmment  of  their  names.  In  Farm- 
er's "Dictionary  of  Amerlcani.**ms"  you 
ivull  find  a delinilion  of  "scalping”:, 
"Idiomatically  the  term  is  used  in  thc| 
sense  of  defeating  or  annihilating  an 
opponent  and  is  varied  by  'raising  thej 
lialr”;  and  this  quotation  from  the  Mis-, 
souri  Republican,  Feb.  22.  1888,  follows:! 
"It  is  good  for  brethren  to  dwell  to-j 
gether  in  harmony,  but  the  way  Ed- 
itor Medill  is  scalping  John  Sherman 
is  better— mkch  better.” 

Mr.  Sherman  is  not  the  only  American  , 
who  points  a moral  in  an  English  die-' 
lionary.  Senator  Lodge's  name  is  found 
In  the  great  Oxford  dictionary  edited  by 
Dr,  Murray.  It  appears  in  explanation! 
of  a familiar  term  of  American  pollti-  ' 
cal  slang.  

They  take  their  opera  lightly  in  San  | 
Francisco.  Thus  the  Examiner,  review- | 
ijiig  a performance  by  the  C.  A.  Ellis' 
Company,  indulged  itself  in  the  follow- j 
ling  .sparkling  paragraphs  which  throw! 
light  on  the  social  and  artistic  life  of  j 
the  city:  | 

There  was  a notable  absence  of  high 
hat.s.  High  collars  were  not  much  in 
evidence  either.  ; 

Dr.  Whitney  and  George  Reddlngton 
discussed  opera  and  other  things  in  the 
cafe. 

"When  Alfio  rushed  at  and  clinched  I 
with  TuriUdu  in  'Cavalleria,'  ” said 
'Peter  Martin,  "I  was  atrald  they  were 
going  to  hit  in  the  clinch.  The  break- 
liiway  was  as  clean  as  could  be  desired.” 

"Joe  Conboy  told  me  Jlelba  was  a 
.peach,"  said  Police  Sergt.  McManus 
to  a half-dozen  detectives  who  were 
lounging  in  the  entrance,  "but  this 
■woman  Leoncavallo  who  is  singing  Pa- 
dachl  is  th'  greatest  song  bard  I iver 
hurd." 

Ed.  Purser  remarked  that  "Faust" 
was  listed  with  the  “also  rans”  when 
compared  with  Mascagni’s  tragic 
theme. 

"The  libretto  man  was  grcmbllng  at 
the  lack  of  the  demand  for  his  wares. 

"What  d’ye  expect?”  demanded  the 
m.an  wlio  came  in  on  a pass.  "Look  at 
the  price  of  admission!  What’s  a man 
got  left  after  he  gets  In?" 

G.  L.  G.  writes:  “I  enclose  a sentence 
heard  on  a local  train,  I reproduce  it 
as  nearly  as  possible.  You  may  find  it 
of  Interest  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent burning  question  in  municipal  af- 
fairs.” 

"I  expect  there's  more  fellers  shoots  I 
the  birds  than  what  sparrers  kills  ’em.”  j| 

What  h'js  become  of  that  bill  In  i 
North  Dakota  to  make  hereditary  dis-  ( 
ease  a bar  to  marriage?  It  was  no  new  j 
idea,  for  founders  of  ideal  common-  ; 


wealths  insisted  on  an  examination  of 
the  bride  by  the  family  of  the  groom, 
and  of  the  groom  by  the  relatives  of 
the  bride.  Sir  Thomas  .More  went  even 
lo  extreme  lengths  in  this  matter. 

But  our  old  friend  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims 
doubts  whether  a physically  and  ment-  ^ 
ally  sound  race  would  be  an  overwhelm-  , 
ing  advant'ige.  "Some  of  the  greatest 
blessings  have  been  given  to  civiliza- 
tion by  men  physically  unfit.  We  owe 
many  of  the  gems  of  English  literature 
to  men  mentally  unsound."  (How  Flau- 
bert would  have  shuddered  at  the  posi- 
tion of  these  last  three  words  and  the 
doubling  of  “men.”)  Genius,  some  say. 
is  a disease.  It  does  not  follow  that 
every  diseased  person  is  a genius. 

S.  E.  objects  to  the  use  of  the  verb 
"demean,”  in  the  sense  "to  lower  In 
reputation  or  character,'  and  especially  I 


a rt'ft'.  :tlv«  •■10  lowW  dWHttmei*' 
esplf,"  Wi  lfall  to  SCI'  the^orce  of 
H objectioti.  The  verb  in  the  senses 
lOted  above  wa  used  by  Rlehai'dson, 
'ddiddse,  TliiOkoray.  (Jeorpe 
hwthorne,  and  has  been  firmly  estab- 
Ihed  in  the  huiguago  for  two  cen- 
lir  les. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Harri.son  Jacobs  of 
yicap.'  sued  Iier  liiisband  for  divorce, 

. ?d  tile  attorney  of  the  latter  said 
(at  Mr.  Jacobs  was  willing.  “Why, 
eien  he  lived  wi  h her  she  used  to 
,|nke  him  pet  down  on  his  knees  and 
(trub  the  kitchen  fleor  wdien  he  came 
djn-.c  from  his  work  on  Saturday  after- 
1 . lions,  all  tired  out.  Yes,  an  1 what's 
^re,  if  he  didn’t  do  it  right  she 
fliacked  him  over  the  heail,  and  treat- 
tj  him  shamefully.  She  made  him  get  [ 
■ t and  scrub  the  front  steps,  and  do  i 
,»ings  like  that."  ! 

, >\'e  do  not  blame  Mr.  Jacobs.  He  j 
ituU]  sympathize  with  the  two  husbands  ! 
J,1  one  of  the  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets," 
liose  wife  compelled  them  in  turn 
lit  only  to  wash  the  windows,  but  also  i 
t wear  trousers  nmde  by  her,  trousers 
t turned  life  into  a burden  on  ac- 
■dunt  of  the  mockery  of  children,  and 
.»>■  pity  of  grown  men. 

I 1 

'.Mr.  Bryan  says,  "what  the  Lord's 
cSipper  is  to  the  Christian,  so  a Jeffer- 
';i|n  banquet  is  to  a Democrat."  And 
j.i'W  who  i.s  going  to  play  Judas? 


it  "Young  Grifto"  had  confined  him-  ; 

I ilf  to  fighting,  he  would  not  now  be  j 
the  mad  house.  It  was  play— ac-  i 
irding  to  his  perverted  tastes— not  j 
ork  that  crazed  him.  I 

I !l 

Iriiere  appeared  lately  in  the  Commer-  ' 

1 |al  |Advertiser  (N.  Y.)  a list  of  phrases 
|at'  are  no  longer  admissible  in  melo- 
■ama.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  fa- 
'illar  and  beloved:  "Do  not  trifle  with  I 
|e  girl!  You  shall  marry  Herbert  de  I 
lancey,  or  leave  my  bouse  forever! 

; jwill  go  to  him— I will  f.all  at  his  feet— 

; ' will  entreat  him  to  give  us  time  to  j 
"ly  the  mortgage.  Bre  yonder  sun  I 
|ts  sunk  behind  the  western  hills.  How  [ 
I ;dd  It  is!  The  wind  cuts  like  a knife. 
My  limbs  arc  failing.  O God!  Must 
i'ldle  here  alone?  I am  only  a poor  | 
Jiorking  girl,  my  lord;  but,  oh,  sir,  I 
Slid  rather  be  that  than  what  your 

!pld  would  make  me.” 

i jD  ■ k S b T 

NCE  more  the  sw^an  will  bring 
■ Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  to  Boston; 
once  more  will  his  brother  ' 
Bdouard  express  kingly  surprise 
hile  Telramund  looks  as  his  wife  as 
uch  a.s  to  say,  "See  the  mess  you 
|ave  pitched  me  into,”  while  Ortrud 
jeks  like  the  wicked  queen  in  all  the 
liiry  books.  There  will  be  a ne-.v  vic- 
m Tuesday  evening  in  the  'Yenvsberg. 

* hen  Mr.  Van  Dyck  will  show  impa- 
ence  for  lower  temperature  and 
esher  air.  Mr.  Saleza,  the  rival  of  Al- 
arez  at  the  Opfera— the  opera  with  a 
irge  O and  an  acute  accent— will  por- 
ay  to  us  in  action  and  song  the  un- 
ickiest  man  of  Verona,  and  the  cven- 
ig  of  that  day  the  S'tars  will  sing  to- 
other—Kordica,  Sembridh,  Mantelli, 
ean  de  Reszke,  Edouard  de  Reszke, 
lancon,  Maurel,  "quite  a cast,”  to  imi-  | 
ite  the  moderate  and  drawing  rapture  | 
f a New  Englander  who  is  really  ex- 
ited. Van  Rooy  will  reveal  to  us  the 
r..e  character  of  tVotan,  who,  accord- 
ig  to  some  of  our  friends  in  New  York, 
as  before  this  season  been  a sadly  mis- 
nderstcod  character.  Rossini’s  music 
omes  with  Its  freshness  and  vivacity, 
omes  as  from  another  planet  where 
len  are  simpler  and  more  wholesome.  | 
Sembrich  sang  here  as  Rosina.  Jan.  2,  | 
nd  March  8,  1884).  For  once  “Faust”  I 
oes  not  open  the  season,  but  it  will  be  ! 

matinee  magnet,  with  Mr.  Jean  do  I 
leszke;  Emma  Eames,  Plancon.  Then  j 
hey  say  that  Albers  is  a most  effective  I 
Valentine  as  well  as  Wolfram  and  Mer- 
u'tio.  And  do  you  rot  look  forward  to 
Don  Giovanni?”  “Zerlina  comes  trip- 
ling over  the  meadows,  and  Masetto 
.tier  her,  ■with  a crowd’  of  peasants  and 
I'.aidens,  ard  they  sing  the  sweetest  of 
.11  music,  and  the  heart  beats  with 
lappiness  and  kindness  and  pleasure.” 

* • • 

Do  you  wish  gossip  about  the  singers, 
ear  madam?  We  are  all  of  us  pre- 
pared to  gratify  you  with  any  shade  , 
nd  iq  any  quantity.  The  New  York 
•cung  men  have  made  this  season  a 
aretui  study  of  all  operatic  matters  of 
renuine  interest,  from  the  throat- 
loctor's  fee  to  Mrs.  Lehmann's  under- 
lothes.  Here  is  a sample.  We  quote, 
ve  do  not  invent: 

Nordica  has  worn  new  costumes  as 
Vida,  Valentine,  Isolde,  and  some  of 
ler  Briinnhilde  draperies  were  new. 
The  husband  of  Emma  Eames  designed 
lor  her  the  new  costume  of  Sieglinde, 
ivhich  "cost  greater  trouble  than  it  1 
would  seem  possible  to  expend  on  any- 
thing so  simple;  but  the  effect  shows 
in  the  beauty  of  the  folds.”  Sembrich  • 
has  worn  new  costumes  in  every 
opera.  Her  white  dress,  covered  with 
pearls  and  camellias,  cost  $800  in  Paris.  | 


(Do  I hear  you  saying,  "A  more  trifle”?  | 
I infer  that  your  husband  was  lately 
with  Mr.  Lawson,  not  against  him.) 
Sembrich  also  wears  a lilac  velvet  bo- 
lero with  a white  satin  gown  trimmed 
with  silver.  But  this  is  dangerous 
ground.  Lehmann  wore  lately  on  the 
stage  two  costumes  in  which  she  ap- 
peared here  first  twelve  years  ago— and 
Mr. . This  will  do  for  today. 

And  yet  j’ou  might  like  to  read  about 
Queen  Victoria’s  gift  to  "the  only 
Jean.”  "At  this  point,”  wrote  the  Lon- 
don reporter,  "the  servants  brought  in 
a salver  full  of  telegrams  and  notes,  all  I 
making  kind  inquiries.  While  M.  Jean  | 
de  Reszke  was  busy  examining  these,  | 
Mme.  Jean,  radiantly  beautiful,  took  ’ 
me  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
pointed,  with  pardonable  pride,  at  a 
magnifleent  silver  urn.  It  was  the 
Queen’s  gift,  selected  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s private  plate  and  inscribed: 
‘Prdsentd  a,  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  par  la 
Reine  Victoria  en  souvenir  du  27  Juin, 
1838.’  This  piece  of  or  f6vr6rie  belongs 
to  the  best  Queen  Anne  period  and 
stands  some  30  inches  high— a truly 
regal  gift.  Next  to  it  is  a grand  silver- 
gilt  and  chased  plateau  of  the  same 
period,  inscribed  to  M.  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  and  cases  containing  Jubilee 
medals.  I was  allowed  the  perusal  of 
some  royal  missives  hearing  on  M. 
Jean’s  recent  visit  to  Windsor  Castle 
and  his  indisposition,  and,  though  not 
at  liberty  to  reproduce  the  texts,  I can 
say  they  all  testified  to  the  exceptional 
position  the  famous  Pole  so  justly 
enjoys  ” And  yet  he  is  not  choked  by 
the  free  air  of  democracy. 

And  women  have  always  gossiped 
about  opera  and  opera  singers  since 
the  things  were  invented.  Read  Mrs. 
Delany’s  letters.  There  was  Strada,  the 
first  woman;  “her  voice  is  without  ex- 
ception fine,  her  manner  perfection,  but 
her  person  very  bad,  and  she  makes 
frightful  mouths.”  And  did  Mrs.  De- 
lany  ever  change  opinions  in  a season? 
Of  Merighi  she  writes:  “Her  voice  is 
not  extraordinarily  good  or  bad,  she  is 
tall  and  has  a very  graceful  person, 
with  a tolerable  face;  she  sings  easily 
and  agreeably”;  and  in  the  same  vol- 
ume you  read  later,  “With  no  sound  in 
her  voice  but  thundering  action- a 
beauty  with  no  other  merit.”  Then 
there  was  Bertolli;  "She  has  neither 
■Voice,  ear,  nor  manner  to  recommend 


niann-IIeink,  Iti'.-izkes,'  Blsphum, 

Muchlirmnn.  Sclmlk,  conductor. 

TUESDAY — "Tannhaeufier,”  Unston  Tlieatrc, 
7.45;  Eames,  Schumann-Heink,  Van  Dyck, 
Plancon,  Albers.  Schalk,  conductor. 
WEDNESDAY — “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Ho.ston 
Theatre,  1.45  P.  M.  Adams,  Djclla,  ,Sal6- 
za,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Plancon,  Albers,  liars. 
Mancinelll,  conductor. 

”J.<es  Huguenots,”  Boston  Theatre,  7.45; 
Nordica,  Sembrich.  Mantelli.  the  de 
Reszkes,  Plancon,  Maurel.  Mancinelli, 
conductor. 

THURSDAY- “Die  Walkuere,”  Boston  The- 
atre, 7.3<J;  Brema.  Eames.  Schumann- 
Heink.  Van  Dyck,  Pringle,  Van  Rooy. 
Schalk.  conductor. 

Teresa  Carreno.  piano  recital  in  Mu.sic 
Hall  at  2.30;  organ  fanbasie  and  fugue  in 
G minor,  Bach- Liszt;  sonata  op.  27  No.  1, 
Beethoven;  Chopin’s  nocturne  op.  62,  No. 
1,  Barcarolle:  waltz  in  C sharp  minor, 
sohorzo,  op.  31 ; Brahms's  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Handel;  Schubert’s  Impromptu, 
op.  90,  No.  1;  MacDowell’s  Etude  de  Con- 
cert; Marche  Milltaire,  Schubert-Tausig. 
FRID.AY— Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  pub- 
lic rehearsal.  Music  Hail,-  2.30  o’clock, 
symphony,  Mozart;  ‘'Good  Friday  Spell,” 
from  ‘'Parsifal;”  Symphony  No.  2 in  D 
minor,  Dvordk. 

Bach’s  Passion  ”St.  John”  will  be  given 
under  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker’s  direction  at  the 
Second  Church,  Copley  Square,  at  8 
o’clock.  There  will  be  an  orchestra,  and 
Mrs.  'Titus,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Messrs.  Parker, 
Morawski,  Hunt  and  Hyland  will  assist. 

"Barber  of  Seville.”  Boston  Theatre.  8 
P.  M. ; Sembrich,  Salignac,  Campanari, 
Ed  de  R’-'Szke,  Carbone.  Mancinelli,  con- 
ductor 

S.ATURDAY— "Faust,”  Boston  Theatre,  1.43 
P.  M.,  Eames,  Mantelli,  Jean  de  R?szke, 
Plancon,  Albers,  Mancinelli.  conductor._ 

“Don  Giovanni,”  Boston  Theatre.  7.43, 
I.,ehmann,  Nordica,  Sembrich,  .Salignac, 
Maurel.  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Carbone,  Devries, 
Mancinelli.  conductor. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert, 
Music  Hall.  Program  as  at  Friday  re- 
hearsal, 

* * • 

Here  is  an  example  of  gentle  criti- 
cism from  a London  paper: 

"We  were  shocked  to  see  that  Mr. 
j Hichens  the  other  day  declared  his  ut- 
ter antipathy  to  Prof.  Stanford’s  mu- 
sical setting  of  the  songs  from  Tenny- 
son’s ’Princess.’  We  really  considered 
those  songs  to  be  as  good  an  expres- 

Ision  of  Dr.  Stanford’s  undoubted  mu- 
sical temjierament  as  we  had  ever  en- 
countered. They  have  life,  quickness, 
and  a confiden't  sincerity.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Mr.  Hichens  to  pencil  a mar- 
ginal note  on  his  program,  'Not  my 
idea  of  kisses,’  when  Prof.  Stanford 
writes  lyric  music  to  the  words,  ’Dear 
as  remembered  kisses  after  death’;  at 
any  rate,  one  is  allowed  to  think  that 
it  was  Dr.  Stanford’s  idea  of  kisses; 
and  who  shall  decide  in  such  a contro- 
versy—between  the  kisses  of  composer 


“of  q national  opfra^holise,  urni.  i t, 
opera  would  bo  insured  lu  Er  q! ...  • ri-  ■ ! 
half  a decade  at  least,  and  one ; - mi- 
it  would  never  be  allowed  to  go. 

I have  just  been  through  the  scores  of 
three  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi’s  oratorios, 
severally  entitled  “La  Passione  di  Ciis- 
to,”  "La  Resurrezione  di  Lazzaro,”  ar.-i 
"La  Resurrezione  di  Cristo,”  these 
works  being  understood  to  form  part 
of  a series  of  12  in  which  the  young 
priest-composer  proposes  to  set  forth 
the  chief  incidents  of  Christ’s  liDj  on 
earth.  It  is  said  that  Perosi  owes  no 
little  of  his  popularity  outside  the 
church  to  the  support  of  t’ne  priests, 
who  regard  his  music  as  a kind  of  an- 
tidote to  the  Commandment  shattering 
libretti  of  the  new  school  of  Italian 
operatic  composers;  but  although  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  this,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Perosi’s  oratorios  , 
have  just  caught  the  backward  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  which  ever  oscillates 
between  extremes.  The  Italian  operatic 
librettist.s  of  late,  in  their  reckless 
j search  for  sensationalism,  have  ex- 
hausted every  crime  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  man  has  been  able  to  produce,  i 
and  a return  to  cleaner  methods  is  a i 
natural  consequence.  Moreover,  the  ^ 
chief  feature  of  Perosi’s  music  is  its 
.chaste  fervor,  which,  though  at  times 
crudely  expressed,  is  always  earnest 
and  unpretentious.  Again,  the  mode  of 
expression  is  direct  and  terse.  The  long 
recitatives,  set  airs,  and  extensively 
developed  choruses  have  been  discarded 
in  favor  of  a more  dramatic  form. 
The  words  of  Christ  are  set  in  the  first 
person  for  a baritone  vocalist,  the  cho- 
ral passages  are  broken  by  short  or- 
chestral interludes,  the  form  is  appa- 
rently dictated  by  the  text,  and  each 
oratorio  takes  about  an  hour  in  per- 
formance, this  bust  particular  being 
very  much  in  favor  of  popular  accept- 
ance.  The  Referee. 

*** 

Miss  Adelaide  L.  Hutchins  will  give 
a vocal  recital  April  6.  Mr.  Wolf  Fries, 
the  ’cellist,  v,ill  assist. 

The  Roxburghe  Clu’o  has  arranged  a 
benefit  concert  for  the  Ben  Adhem 
House  April  4,  in  Steinert  Hail. 

Rafael  Josefty  will  give  a piano  re- 
cital in  Steinert  Hall  April  17. 

Wagner’s  “Das  Liebesmahl  der  Apos- 
tel”  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
London  March  9 at  the  Albert  Hall,  uii- 


her;  but  she  is  a perfect  beauty,  quite 
a Cleopatra,  that  sort  of  complexion 
with  regular  features,  fine  teeth,  anl 
when  she  sings  has  a smile  about  her 
mouth  which  is  extremely  pretty,  and  I 
believe  has  practised  to  sing  before  a 
glass,  for  she  has  never  any  distortion 
in  her  face.” 

Mr.  Henderson  listened  to  audience  as 
well  as  music.  Here  is  his 
EPISODE  IX. 

(Dramatis  personae,  two  men  and  one 
woman.) 

First  Man  (leaning  across  the  woman’s 
shoulder) — "Say,  George,  is  this  ’Gotter’ 
—what  do  you  call  it?— the  real  Wagner 
stuff?” 

Second  Man— "Yep.” 

(Sixty-seven  bars’  rest.) 

First  Jlan  (same  business) — “Say, 
George,  does  anyone  ever  sing  anything 
in  this  opera?” 

Second  Man— ’’Well,  I don’t  know 
much  about  this  opera,  but  I rather 
guess. it’s  all  like  this.” 


and  of  critic?” 

Mr.  William  Vincent  Wallace,  the 
only  son  of  the  composer  of  Lurline, 
Marilana,  etc.,  has  been  appointed  by 
Queen  Victoria  to  one  of  the  vacancies 
now  in  her  gift  to  the  Charterhouse 
Poor  Brotherhood. 

Mr,  Charles  Salaman.  the  oldest  liv- 
ing English  compo.ser,  on  the  .3d  inst. 
entered  upon  his  86th  year.  Mr.  Sala- 
m.an  has  known  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  and 
Gounod.  He  appeared  in  public  for  the 
first  time  when,  as  a lad  of  11,  he  gave 
a recital  in  the  Blackheath  A.ssembly 
Rooms.  He  remembers  the  church  bells 
of  London  ringing  a*  peal  for  George 
tV.'s  coronation,  and  recalls  seeing 
Queen  Caroline  driving  to  Westminster 
Abbey  to  claim  admission— and  being 
turned  away.  The  official  who  had  to 
refuse  admission  to  the  Queen  was  the 
father  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero.  Mr.  Saia- 
man  has  not  eaten  solid  food  for  some 


(One  hundred  and  two  bars’  rest.) 
First  M.’an  (same  business,  hope 
springing  eternal  in  his  breast) — "Say, 
George,  when  does  the  ballet  come  in?” 
Second  Jlan  (apologetically)— "I  guess 
there  isn't  any  badet  in  it.” 

(End  of  Act  1.  They  go  out  and  come 
back.  Three  hundred  and  seven  bars’ 
rest.) 

First  M.an  (same  business,  less  hope) 
—“Say,  George,  what’s  the  next  act 
about?” 

Second  Man— ”1—1—  don’t  quite  re- 
member. One  thin,’]:  I know,  though,  in 
this  opera  Siegfried  gets  killed.” 

First  Ivlan— “Thank  God!” 

Woman— “Why,  ain’t  you  just  hor- 


Here  are  two  other  stuoies: 

EPISODE  IV. 

(Last  act  of  “The  Huguenots.”) 
(Plancon  on  the  stage,  addressing 
Nordica)— “Ma  fille!” 

Mrs.  B.— ”Oh!  She’s  his  daughter!  I 
heard  him  say  'My  daughter’  in 
French.” 

Mrs.  G.— “I  don't  think  the  tune  is 
verj-  pretty.” 

EPISODE  rv. 

(“Tristan  und  Isolde,”  Act  I.) 
Marie— -“Oh,  that’s  Jean  de  Reszke. 
He’s  Tristan.  I know  because  I saw 
his  picture  out  in  the  lobby.” 

Claire — ’’Well,  who’s  the  old  one  with 
the  gray  whiskers  and  the  thick  voice?” 
Marie — "Why,  I don’t  know.  Let’s 
look  at  the  program.  (Reads.)  ‘King 
Mark,  Edouard  de  Reszke.’  Why,  that’s 
Bdouard  de  Reszke,  of  course.  ’They’re 
brothers,  you  know;  they  always  sing 
together.” 

(“King  Mark”  continues  to  be  Tris- 
tan’s faithful  squire  till  the  end  of  Act 
II.,  when  inters  a tall  man,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  disturbed  at  see- 
ing  Nordica  hiding  behind  Jean’s  cloak.) 
Marie — "Who’s  that  one?” 

Claire — ”I  don’t  know.” 

(They  study  the  program  and  finally 
conclude  that  it  is  ”Ein  Hirt.” 

•** 

MUSIC  OF  THE  YVEEK. 
MONDAY— Grau  Company,  Boston  Theatre. 
’ XT.  "Lohenerin.”  Nordica.  Schu- 


ifiv.;  years  past,  but  he  is  in  excellent 
health. The  Era. 

! Tschaikowsky’s  third  symphony  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
I at  the  Cryst.al  Palace,  March  4.  At  the 
same  concert  Joachim  played  Beethov- 
en’s concerto,  which  he  played  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  London  in  1844 
at  a philharmonic  concert  for  the  first 
time.  Joachim,  by  the  way,  celebrated 
March  17  the  60th  anniversary  of  his 
first  appearance  in  public— at  Budapest. 

The  program  at  the  initial  concert  of 
the  newly-organized  Columbus  Band  of 
this  city  at  Music  Hail,  Sunday  even- 
ing. April  23,  will  be  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Besides  the  band  of  75  pieces, 
an  augmented  orchestra  of  50  players, 
including  symphony  players,  and 
pianists  will  play,  and  several  singers 
will  appear. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
give  Schumann’s  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri”  Easter  Sunday  in  Music  Hall,  at 
7.30  P.  M.  The  solo  singers  will  be  Lil- 
lian Nordica,  Fannie  Hirsch,  Adele 
Laeis  Baldwin,  Whitney  Mockridge, 
Hugo  Heinz.  Mr.  Herman  will  con- 
duct. 

In  the  course  of  a long  letter  to  the 
London  Times  on  a National  Opera 
House,  Prof.  Villiers  Stanford  says 
that  England  is  the  only  great  country 
in  Europe  which  does  not  possess  such 
an  institution,  and  that  ail  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  look  upon  dramatic 
music  of  a high  class  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  refinement  and  cultivation 
of  the  people.  He  adds  that,  whereas 
in  England  the  independent  generosity 
of  men  of  means  has  provided  the 
sinews  of  war  for  contemporary  paint- 
ing, music  has  yet  to  wait  for  the  man 
or  men  who  will  supply  her  wants.  If 
the  spirit  moved  any  person  to  give 
£150,000  tomorrow  for  the  establishment 


der  Sir  Frederick  Bridge’s  direction, 
and  this  is  what  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette 
said  about  it: 

It  was  a.s  well  that  it  should  have 
been  given  here,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  ccmpletf.ness,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
I for  a moment  to  maintain  that  we  have 
any  very  profound  admiration  for  the 
result.  The  spirit  of  the  thing  i.s,  for 
a beginning,  so  intensely  German  as  to 
make  it  appear  almost  provincial.  Then 
again  all  the  first  part  of  the  work  is 
I extremely  heavy,  without  one  particle 
of  light.  There  is  ingenuity,  technical 
resource,  and  a,  true  dramatic  feeling, 
it  is  true;  but  there  is  no  real  ge.nius, 
save  by  gleams  and  snatches— not  even 
th'?  genius  of  “Rienzi”  and  “The  Flying 
Dutchman,”  and  certainly  not  the 
i genius  that  was  presently  to  produce 
”Tar  nhiluser.”  It  is  strange  that  when- 
ever the  smallest  opportunity  here  is 
given  for  a dramatic  moment  Wagner 
leaps  to  it  as  the  needle  leaps  to  the 
magnet.  For  example,  when  the  voices 
are  hoard  from  heaven  bidding  the 
disciples  to  liave  no  fear  the  effect  is 
j extraordinarily  fine.  The  sudden  infrb- 
duction  of  the  orchestra,  again,  to  sig- 
1 nify  the  "rushing  of  a mighty  wind,” 
with  flying  yet  huddled  accompaniments 
is  wonderfully  effective,  the  succeeding 
somewhat  blatant  phrase  for  the  brass 
rather  reminding  oni  of  "Rienzi.”  The 
parts  assigned  to  the  Twelve  Apostles 
were  frankly  rather  dismal.  They  were 
surely  far  too  gloomy  and  overweight- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  finai  cho- 
rus, ‘ He,  in  His  word,”  is  extremely 
rcilicking.  Wagner  was  clearly  tired 
j of  solemnity,  and  resolved  to  break  o’Jt 
at  a gallcp.  The  effect  is  as  surprising 
I as— we  may  say  so  .much — it  is  undig- 
1 ‘ nifted.  The  helter-skelter  accompani- 
' mi  nt  is  lively  enough,  the  reminiscence 
! of  the  Prayer  from  "Rienzi”  is  plea.'O- 
lant  enough,  but  a great  deal  of  it  is 
quite  commonplace,  and  even  trivial. 
Again  we  say  that  it  v/as  worth  while  1 
giving  the  work,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  completeness;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  more  than  nominally  interesting.  ! 
The  opening  choruses,  to  come  to  the 
performance,  went  very  smoothly  and 
i sweetly;  but  'he  Apostles’  choruses' 
were  somewhat  roughly  given.  Sir  ' 
Frederick  Bridge  conducted  with  sin- 
gular precision  and  strength.  What  a 
difterer.ee  was  to  be  noted,  however, 
when,  immediately  after  this  somewhat 
I o\  cr-vigorous  w ork,  one  was  permitted  , 
to  listen  to  the  pure  .and  perfectly  i 
I celestial  music  of  “Parsifal,”  a work 
cider  by  little  less  than  40  years  tha.n 
the  other.  In  a place  like  the  Albert 
Hall,  by  far  the  best  point  of  vatitage 
fre  ni  which  to  listen  to  such  music  as 
that  of  “Parsifal”  is  right  away  in  the 
gallery.  The  music  swims  up  to  you 
from  below  as  Wagner  intended  that 
it  should.  Whatever  the  critic  of  the 
stalls  may  say,  the  critic  of  the  gallery 
has  to  riporc  that  tlie  prelude  sounded 
div.nely  sweet.  In  the  vocal  part  that 
fcllowcd,  the  voices  did  not  so  much 
matter,  tor  in  the  Albert  Hall  voices 
do  not  count  for  very  much.  But  in 
these  heights  where  sound  was  soft- 
ened and  where  every  coarseness  of 
inter, ation  was  veiled  and  concealed 
yon  felt  the  fullness  of  the  giorior 
music,  of  tile  orcliestration  subtle  • 
inevitable,  perfect  in  continuity  yd 
rightly  instinctive  in  det.all.  All 
well  until  the  voices  in  the  dame 
heard;  it  w-as  a mistake  to  be 
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dov.'nstaira  proved  to  be  taken  too 
Mr.  E.  Branscoinbc,  Mr.  Daniel  Prict"  j' 


Mr.  Alec  Marsh  and  Mr.  Harry  Dearth 
took  the  solo  parts. 

Will  Mr.  de  Pachmann  revisit  us? 
His  memory  is  dear  in  spite  of  his  per- 
sonal and  distressing  eccentricities;  for 
who  in  this  generation  plays  Ch  pin 
with  such  wealth  of  tone  color,  with 
such  delicate  appreciation  of  rhythm, 
with  such  an  understanding  of  the 
twilight  in  which  Chopin  brooded  and 
wove  his  fancies?  He  played  in  Lon- 
don last  month  and  Mr.  Blackburn  thus 
tpoko  of  his  achievements. 

He  chose,  to  begin  with,  a particularly 
personal  interpretation  of  Beethoven’s 
• WaMstcin  Sonata.”  To  say  that  he 
gave  us  Beethoven,  or  anything  even 
approaching  the  authentic  Beethoven, 
would  be  very  far  wide  of  the  truth. 
He  played  the  notes,  it  is  true;  but  it 
was  surely  a most  extraordinary  trans- 
position of  feeling,  of  thought  and  of 
emotion  which  breathed  through  those 
notes.  M.  de  Pachmann,  as  is  well 
know-;,  uses  a twofold  means  of  expres- 
slcn  in  his  pianoforte  playing,  his  face 
and  his  hands.  He  indicates,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a fashionable  vocalist,  ' 
the  opinion  that  he  has  of  the  various  ; 
musical  phrases  that  he  is  engaged  i 
upon.  He  turns  and  smiles  to  the  au-  j 
dience  when  he  supposes  there  is  hu- 
mor in  the  passage  in  hand;  when  the  ] 
stress  of  emotion  appeals  to  him  as  i 
grave,  he  throws  forward  his  chest  ani  ; 
heaves  a deep  sigh;  again  he  arches  his  | 
brows  and  condescends  to  his  listeners;  ; 
again  he  contemplates  with  a placid 
peacefulness  the  .listant  ceiling;  and 
again,  in  a pause,  he  lifts  his  hands  and 
slowly  beats  the  time  with  a gracefully 
self-conscious  gesture.  With  all  this.' 
his  acting  is  not  upon  the  grandoise 
scale,  and,  as  he  nicely  proportions  his 
playing  to  his  acting,  it  follows  that 
with  Beethoven  he  produced  something 
which,  as  we  liave  said.  Is  extremely  in- 
dividual, though  it  is  not  Beethoven. 
The  big  spirit,  the  bro.ad  inspiration  of 
tills  sonata,  seemed  narrowed  down  to 
an  exquisitely  pretty  bit  of  filigree 
work.  The  great  contrasts  were  made 
to  appear  like  the  wittiest  budoir  repar- 
tee's in  the  world;  the  grandeur  of  the 
phraseology  that  snould  sound  like  the 
language  of  the  high  gods  became  the 
prattle  of  nymphs,  the  chattering  of 
dtyads.  It  was  clever,  of  course;  but 
to  say  that  it  was  profitable,  or  great, 
or  ideal  would  be  to  run  far  beyond  tlie 
( boundaries  of  truthful  criticism.  When 
; he  had  finished  with  Beethoven.  M.  de 
''Pachmann  tackled  his  Chopin;  and  here 
he  is  confessedly  a.  master.  W ith  this 
musician  this  pianist’s  peculiar  method 
is  eminently  successful;  the  music  may 
be  described  in  almost  the  very  words 
which  we  have  used  in  declaring  how 
M.  de  Phichmann  deflected  from  any 
great  interpretatien  of  Beethoven. 
Per,  In  truth.  Chopin’s  work  in  its  gay- 
ety.  in  Us  versatility,  in  its  tenderness, 
in  its  pathos,  is  the  language  less  of  an 
intellectual  mortal  being  than  of  an  in- 
telligent demi-god,  full  of  emotion,  but 
deprived  of  immortal  thought.  And  here 
this  player  is  truly  and  certainly  a fine 
artist.  Everything  falls  Into  its  right 
place.  His  method,  though  unique, 
even  becomes  simple.  You  underst.and 
in  a curiously  complete  way  both  the 
beauty  and  the  limitation  of  Chopin, 
and  with  it  the  equivalent  capacity  of 
the  player.  We  wore  ple-ased  to  hear  M. 
do  I'achmann  repeating  an  old  triumph. 

The  first  selection  was  Mozart’s 
Quintet  in  G minor  for  two 
violins,  two  violas  and  violoncello.  It 
is  a work  of  most  masterly  quality, 
wiitten  during  the  feverish  period  pf 
creativeness  when  "Don  Giovanni” 
spr.'uig  beautiful  and  complete  from 
that  wonderful  brain,  four  years  before 


One  ..Spring  Mornii;gV. . ..Nevin  ^ Jeahie  thought  that  'these  Bouses  tpBi't 

Die  belden  Grenadlere Schumai^  i ^ for  sailors  returning  fron^  the 

Yesterdr.y.  as  on  tlie  two  former  oc-  j jnnds  of  black  women  and  gaudy  birds, 
casions.  Mrs.  Marches!  was  more  sue-  . a mighty  longing  to  await 

cessful  in  songs  that  called  for  in-  , sweetheart  In  such  a tavern,  which 
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tense  or  artful  declamation.  It  is  not  | smelled  perhaps  of  the  far  distant 
necessary  at  this  late  day  to  speak  of  1 loccan. 


her  as  a singer.  She  either  is  ignorant  ! Balslng  her  head,  she  saw  the  whit- 
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of  certain  fundamental  principles  of  ’ pned  faces  of  women  against  grilled 
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the  vocal  art  or  she  willfully,  disdain- 
fully ignores  them.  Her  dramatic  tem- 
perament is  so  striking,  her  persona! 
authority  is  so  pronounced  that  her 
performances  are  full  of  danger  to 
undiscriminating  young  singers  who 
hear  her  anji  observe  her  success  with 
a still  more^  undiscrlminating  public. 
As  a singer,  pure  and  simple,  she  is 
an  object  lesson  In  things  that  should 
be  avoided.  As  a mistress  of  diction 
she  is  remarkable,  but  her  triumphunt 
characteristics  are  not  easily  to  bo 
imitated  by  young  men  and  women  of 
New  England  blood. 

Yesterday  she  was  especially  effective 
in  the  portrayal  of  youthful  feeling  as 
in  the  songs  by  Weber.  Lehmann,  and 
Nevin,  and  in  the  songs  of  religious, 
mystical  sentiment  by  C6sar  Ih'anck 
and  Paladilhe.  It  was  a great  pleasure  j 
to  hear  Franck’s  beautiful  song,  which  ! 
is  among  the  later  works  of  that  great  \ 
composer.  “La  Procession,’!  by  the  way.  '■ 
is  orchestrated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  will  sing  it  here  in  its 
full  glorv.  In  the  air  of  Iphigenie  from 
Glc.ck’s  opera  Mrs.  Marchesl  was  as- 
sisted by  a female  eliorus.  In  this  aria 
and  in  that  by  Sponlini.  the  singer  ap- 
peared to  least  advantage,  for  the 
limitations  of  her  voice  and  vocal  art 
were  here  most  painfully  exposed.  Nor 
was  her  performance  of  Schumann’s 
song  excuse  for  the  bold  experiment. 
Mr.  Isidore  Luckslone  accompanied  de- 
lightfully 
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Fhilip  Hale. 
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“Xo."  said  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob.  “I  have 
IciiC-wn,  dear  Miss  Eustacia.  only  two  thor- 
oughly wicked  women.  One  belongs  to  the  , 
highest  society.  Her  education  was  exem- 
idary.  I saw  only  yesterday  in  Figaro  an 
account  of  an  entertainment  for  some  char- 
ity. Her  palace— for  her  house  is  a palace — 
was  crowded,  and  all  the  fashionable  people 
were  present.  The  other  ended  her  life 
not  by  suicide,  but  by  marriage;  her  husband  j 
is  a most  estimable  person.  I have  met  all  I 
sorts  of  women,  and  In  unexpected  places.  | 
•when  circumstances  were  forbidding,  there 
.has  been  some  display  of  sentiment,  some 
Ideed  of  truly  unselfish  kindness,  some  un- 
consciously heroic  sclf-sacrlflce.  Let  me  tell 
jou  a tru'!  story,  a very  humble  story — some 
might  call  It  a squalid  story;  but  you  will  un- 
derstand it.  Some  of  your  sex  forget.  I fear, 
that  their  little  sisters  do  not  all  have  an 
(opportunity  to  lead  even  the  most  toilsome 
blfe  of  goodness.  But  there  will  be  for  all 
this  poor  humanity  endless  transfers  and  pro- 
motions. As  your  own  poet  sings:  ‘The  Lord 
advances  and  yet  advances:  always  the 

re^.ched  hand  bringing  up  the  laggards.’  ” 


his  few  and  evil  days  had  run  their 
course.  ThW  quintet  ranks  among 
those  rare  works  of  art  which  stand 
quite  close  to  the  very  essential  spirit 
of  music.  It  Is  a perfectly  conscious 
and  original  expression  of  emotion; 
every  phrase  quivers  with  the  nearness 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. While  formal  and  perfectly  regu- 
lar in  construction,  while  acknowledg- 
ing and  confessing  the  stringent  neces- 
sltv  of  law  and  scholasticism  through- 
out, the  work  Is,  nevertheless,  white- 
hot  with  individual  passion,  with  per- 
sonal feeling.  This  implies  Mozart  s 
most  wonderful  gift.  Without  ever 
overstepping  even  the  customs,  the  si^- 
clfic  formulas  of  his  time — or,  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  accomplishing  the  feat 
with  so  dazzling  a.  persuasiveness  that 
even  contemporaries  made  no  compl^nt 
—he  was  yet  able  to  infuse  into  that 
formula  all  the  beauty,  the  expressive- 
ness, and  the  vitality  of  his  art,  so  that 
In  his  works  the  tale  is  as  completely 
told  as  it  is  told  in  the  Elgin  marbles 
or  in  any  perfect  production  of  art. 
This  quintet,  then,  ranks  among  his 
masterpieces  of  chamber  music,  and  It 
was  played  exquisitely  on  Saturday.  — 
Ball  Mall  Gazette. 


JEANIE; 

The  lover  of  Jeanie  turned  sailor,  and 
she  was  alone,  all  alone.  She  wrote 
a letter,  and  sealed  it  with  her  little 
linger,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  in 
the  midst  of  the  long  red  grass.  Thus 
;lt  would  go  even  to  the  ocean.  Jeanie 
idid  not  know  how  to  write  a real  let- 
ter; but  her  sweetheart  would  surely 
understand  it,  for  it  was  a love-letter. 
She  waited  a long  time  for  the  answer 
■which  should  come  from  the  sea;  the 
answer  did  not  come.  There  was  no 
ijlver  to  run  from  the  sea  to  Jeanie. 

One  day  Jeanie  went  in  search  of  her 
sweetheart.  She  looked  at  the  water- 
plants  and  their  bending  stems;  and 
all  the  flowers  bowed  to  her.  And 
Jeanie  said  while  she  walked:  “On  the 
eea  there  is  a boat— in  the  boat  there  is 
a cabin— in  the  cabin  there  is  a cage— 
In  the  cage  theije  is  a bird— in  the  bird 
there  is  a heart— in  the  heart  there  is 
a letter- in  the  letter  is  written;  I 
a.OVE  JEANIE.  'I  love  Jeanie’  is  in 
the  letter,  the  letter  is  in  the  heart, 
the  heart  is  in  the  bird,  the  bird  is  in 


xvindows  at  whic'n  they  were  takln 
the  fresh  air.  Jeanie  pushed  open  a 
double  door  and  found  herself  in  a tiled 
hall  among  women  scantily  dress'id  in 
1 use- colored  gowns.  Back  in  the  warm 
obscurity  a parrot  was  moving  slowly  its 
eyelids.  There  was  still  a little  foam 
in  three  tall  glasses  on  the  table. 

Four  women  l.aughingly  surrounded 
Jeanie,  and  slie  saw  there  another  wo- 
man clad  in  a dark  gown,  who  was 
sewing  in  a little  alcove. 

“She  is  from  the  country.”  said  one 
of  the  women. 

“Hush!”  said  another,  “keep  still.” 

And  they  ail  exclaimed  together; 
"Don't  you  want  to  drink  something, 
dearie.” 

Jeanie  let  them  embrace  her.  and  she  , 
drank  out  of  one  cf  the  tall  glasses  j 
A fat  woman  saw  the  ring.  ] 

“Why,  she’s  man-led”!  1 

They  said  together; 

“Are  you  married,  darling?” 

Jeanie  blushed,  because  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  really  v.  as  married 
and  she  did  not  know  what  tc  say. 

And  one  woman  spoke;  "When  1 was 
little,  when  I was  only  ? ytarc  old, 

1 went  into  the  woods  to  build  my  1 
church-and  all  the  little  birds  helped  . 
me  make  it!  Tlu-re  was  the  vulture 
to  draw  the  stones,  and  the  pigeon  with  j 
his  big  beak  to  cut  them,  and  the  bull-  I 
finch  to  play  the  organ.  That  was| 
iTiy  marriage  church  and  mass.’ 

"But  this  dear  thing  has  her  wed- 
ding ring,’*  said  the  fat  woman.  ^ 

And  they  all  cried  together: 

“What,  a real  wedding-ring?” 

Tlien  they  kissed  Jeanie  one  after 
the  other  and  they  caressed  her,  and 
they  conipellfec:  her  to  drink,  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  the  w'omaii  smile, 
the  woman  who  was  sewing  iu  the 
little  alcove. 

Blit  a fiddler  played  before  the  door 
and  Jeanie  was  asleep.  Two  women 
carried  her  gently  up  a little:  staircase 
to  a bed  in  a small  room. 

Then  they  all  said  together; 

"Wc  must  make  her  a present.  What 
shall  it  be?” 

The  parrot  awcke  and  chattered. 
■T’ll  tell  you,”  began  the  fat  vroman. 
And  she  .spoke  for  a long  time  in  a 
low  tone.  One  of  the  women  wiped 
her  eyes. 

“It’s  tnie,’’  she  said,  “we  have  not 
had  one.  ’This  will  bring  us  good  luck.” 
"Yes,  for  us  four,”  said  another. 


The  laat  axrt  oponb  ■with  a long  claf’Siet 
60I0;  but  at  mlclJilght  there  should  be 
no  tljhe  f<yr  such,  s^c/toa,"  Then,  too, 
there  are  lothers  ■who  no  doubt  will 
embrace  eagerly  the  opportunity,  and 
If  all  the  neiwspapers  should  by  any 
accident  toll  the  s-;me  story,  the  public 
miglit  conclude  that  a solem.n  con- 
sultation V as  held  by  tlie  critics  in 
the  foyer  or  some  neighboring  tavern. 
And  then  again  if  Nordica  anidi  Bispham 
are  Americans  and  the  De  Reszkes  are 
from  the  fair  land  cf  Poland,  what  la 
(there  to  be  said  aboult-  S'chumanjnr 
Helnk,  xvho  IS  a German  beyond  any 
doubt  or  peradventure?  Let  us  speak 
about  the  performance. 

Nordica’s  Elsa  is  a much  better  im- 
personation than  it  was  ■when  she  sang 
that  part  in  Boston  the  last  time,  blie 
has— so  far  as  this  inquisitive  heroine  is 
concerned— abandoned  the  conventional 
tricks  of  the  conventional  prima  donna 
with  lace  handkerchief  and  carefully 
educated  simper.  She  is  more  at  ease 
in  action  and  In  repose.  There  is  no 
longer  the  suspicion — which  was  possi- 
bly without  real  foundation,  and  yet  it 
was  inevitable — of  insincerity.  Her  sad- 
ness, her  joy,  are  less  deliberately 
feigned.  Her  gestures  are  fewer,  less 
mechanical,  more  effective. 

She  does  not  now  find  it  necessary  to 
use  constantly  italics.  This  season  she 
has  repeatedly  dtmg  drying  parts.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  her  voice 
has  not  in  full  the  customary  brilliance. 
What  she' has  thus  lost  for  the  moment 
Is  offset  by  the  gain  in  sentiment,  and 
I liave  seldom  heard  her  use  her  voice 
with  such  conspicuous  discretion.  She 
sang  -Willi  great  care  and  yet  without 
too  evident  effort.  On  several  occasions 
I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  find  fault  with 
her  as  an  interpreter,  and,  more  rarely, 
as  a singer.  It  is  an  equally  pleasant 
task— for  the  discharge  of  duty  should 
be  always  agreeable — to  record  an  im- 
personation of  genuine  merit. 

Mrs.  Schumann-Helnk  made  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city.  The  part  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  singer  has  just 
recovered  from  a severe  sickness.  She 
needs  no  apology,  hut  I look  forward 
I eagerly  to  her  appearance  in  other 
operas.  Her  voice  is  of  liberal  com- 
pass. Perhaps  it  will  turn  out  that  she 
has  two  or  threo  voices,  all  equally 
effective:  but  last  night  the  most  mark- 
ed impression  was  made  by  the  tower 
tones,  which  are  of  wondrously  beauti- 
ful contralto  quality.  There  were  tones 
that  were  like  the  tones  of  an  organ 
diapa.son  with  ■A-armth  added  to  the 
solidity  and  rounHness.  . „ 

As  a singer,  she  is  not  technically 
faultless.  There  are  moments  when  she 
attacks  an  upper  tone  with  an  upward 
scoop,  but  the  favorite  tricks  of  Ger- 
man singers  were  not  so  much  in  evi- 
dence that  they  vexed  the  hearer  be- 
vond  endurance.  She  occasionally 
forced  her  tones,  but  on  the  other  hand 
she  is  the  only  German  Ortrud  known 


GRAND  OPERA. 


Season  Opened  With  Wag- 
ner’s ^’Lohengrin.” 


The  First  Appearance 
Schiimann-Heink. 


of 


Ihe  heart  is  in  the  oira.  me  oirn  is  m t-»  1 L 

,the  cage,  the  cage  is  in  the  cabin,  the  Nordica,De  KeSZkeS,  OlSpnam 
<abin  is  in  the  boat,  the  boat  is  far 

in  Familiar  Parts. 


Philip  Hal*. 


BLANCHE  HARCHESI, 


The  Accomplished  Declaimer  Gave 
a Farewell  Recital  Yesterday 
I Afternoon  in  Music  HalL 

, Blanche  Marches!  gave  a farewell  re- 
I cilal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Music 
I Hall.  A comparatively  small  audience 
j was  enthusiastic.  The  program  was  as 
' follows; 

' ,\lr  from  "Xa  'Vcstale" Spontini 

Uer  kieine  Fritz  an  seine  Jungen  Freunde, 

Weber 

Scene  ami  Airs  from  ' Iphigenie  in  Tau- 

ris"  Gluck 

Im  Treibhaus  (Student  zu  “Tristan  nnd 

I.so!de")  Wagner 

AIs  die  alie  Muller UvorAk 

Der  Jaeger .Brahms 

You  and  1 Liza  Lehmann 

La  Procession C§sar  Fran.-k 

Le  Premier  Miracle .....Pa'adilhe 

r.evclllez-vous  ft.osthuni(His  world'. ■ Godard 


off  on  the  great  ocean.” 

-And  as  Jeanie  was  not  afraid  of  men. 
,lhe  dusty  millers,  seeing  her  modest 
land  gentle,  with  a gold  ring  on  her 
linger,  offered  her  bread,  and  allowed 
her  to  sleep  among  the  sacks  of  flour, 
with  a white  kiss. 

Thus  she  traversed  her  country  of 
fiavage  rocks  and  the  land  of  forests, 
and  the  flat  me.adows  that  surround 
the  river  near  the  towns.  Many  of 
■those  who  gave  Jeanie  shelter  over 
night  kissed  her;  but  she  did  not  re- 
turn the  kisses— for  unfaithful  kisses 
given  by  lovers  are  marked  on  their 
cheeks  by  spots  of  blood. 


She  came  to  the  sea-town  where  her 
sweetheart  had  embarked.  Along  the 
■wharves  she  sought  the  name  of  his 
ship,  but  she  could  not  find  it;  be- 


The  Grau  Grand  Opera  Company  be- 
gan an  engagement  of  two  weeks  last 
hlght  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  There 
■was  a very  large,  deeply  Interested  and 
enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Schalk 
made  his  first  appearance  here  as  a 
conductor.  The  cast  ^as  as  follows. 

-..•I,,-  Nordica 

riVtriVri  Schumann-Helnk 

llchirlchV.V. Ed.  De  Reszke 

The  Herald. Muehlmann 

£Shenl?ln Jean  De  Reszke 

It  was  n great  pleasure  to  hear  and 
see  the  de  Reszkes  In  an  opera  house, 
and  not  In  the  huge  building  .that  Is  the 
suitable  homo  of  steam-plows,  food 
exhibits  and  zoological  shows. 

The  singers  who  are  well  known  to 
us  all  were  indeed  welcome,  and  Ernes- 


ShlD.  DUt  sne  COUHl  nut  miLi  IV,  L/C  I U»  <1.1*  ».  W*  vx  - , J..  . , 

cause,  as  Jeanie  '.hought,  the  ship  had  tine  SchumaM-IIelnk  after  the  reoep- 
'“  ■ . . nin-hr  can  no  lorifirer  consider 


.’been  sent  to  the  American  sea. 

Dark  streets  zig-zagged  from  the 
heights  of  the  town  to  the  quays.  Some 
iwerc  paved,  with  a gutter  in  the  mid- 
dle; others  were  only  narrow  stair- 
cases made  of  old  flagstones. 

Jeanie  saw  houses  painted  in  yellow 


Jeanie  saw  nouses  pamicu  m virc.a-  — ’ 

and  in  blue,  with  signs  of  negresscs’s  and  as  sung  by  men  and  wo-men  o-f 
heads  and  red-beaked  birds.  At  night  other  nationalities;  but  I refrMn.  As 
great  lanterns  swung  in  front  of  the  Berlioz  eaid  In  subetance,  - after  Uie 
doors.  You  might  see  men  going  In  who  j first  performance  of  Gounods  baust  ; 
apparently  were  drunk.  | 


The  next  morning  when  Jeanie  went 
away  .sne  had  a wedding-ring  on  each 
finger  of  her  left  hand.  Her  swfct- 
I heart  was,  indeed,  far  away;  but  she 
would  rap  at  his  heart,  to  enter  Ihere- 
I in,  with  her  five  rings  of  gold. 

L (S  I I ^ 

, V\  ^ ® ' 


to  me  in  years  past  and  present  who; 
realizes  that  she  may  be  effective  in ; 
song  as  well  as  in  declamation  or , 
shrieks.  For  this  woman  of  noble  voice  | 
can  sing  and  she  does  sing.  She  colors  ■ 
her  tones  for  dramatic  purpose;  she 
knows  the  value  of  piano  and  mezzo 
forte,  and  slic  employs  these  resources 
without  immediately  rising  above  or' 
sinking  below  the  true  pilch.  As  an 
actress  she  is  not  as  striking  an  in- 
dividuality, and  yet  her  imiiersonaJlon 
was  strong  and  convincing,  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  chpp  mcl°- 
dram-atic  business  of  scowls,  shiugs, 
creeping  and  jumping  which  form  the 
stock-in-trade  of  certain  of  licr  pre- 
decessors  and  present  rivals.  ] 

Her  first  act  was  discreet,  and  j et  1 
prophetic  of  the  storm  to  come.  She 
was  conspicuous  by  her  Inaction,  but  | 
ter  eyes  were  Ihe  eyes  of  ■ 

ner’s  sorceress  nnd  pagan.  one 
was  artistically  effective  in  the  sec, 
ond  act,  especially  in  the  opening 
scene  with  Telramund.  I could  have 
spared  the  conventional  business  when 
she  follo-wed  Elsa  into  the  palace,  but 
sho  ill  turn  was  so  sparing  in,  her 
employment  of  the  violent  n-ieans  so 
dear  to  Germans  chock-ful  of  Wag- 
nerian spirit,”  that  I am  tempted  to 
strike  out  these  few  words  of  fault- 
finding. A woman  well  worth  hear- 


ing *”bv  far  the  most  satisfactory  Or- 
trud that  has  appeared  here  of  late 


lion  last  night  can  no  longer  consider 
herself  as  a stranger. 

As  a whole,  the  performance  -was 
admirable,  in  certain  respects  It  was , 
most  admirable.  An  opportunity'  la  now 
offered  for  a learned)  dlsQUlsitlon  on  the 
oiiera.s  of  ’Wagner  as  sung  by  Germans 


^ And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  de 
Reszkes  and  Mr.  Bispham?  They  have 
been  seen  here  in  tlieir  respec- 
tive parts.  and  their  Imperson- 
ations have  been  thoroughly  di*- 
cuiscd.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  ro_ 
inantic  and  spiritual  as  the  Knight  ot 
the  Holy  Grail,  too  conslstentiy  so  to 
m.-  mind.  I am  told  by  the  commenta- 
tors that  after  Lohengrin  has  fought 
with  Telramund  he  loses  his  mystical 
attractiveness  and  becomes  an  earthly 
lover.  However  this  may  be.  Mr.  de 
Reszke’s  Lohengrin  is  such  a peifect 
gentleman  that  I fear  he  would  have 
founcl  much  to  annoy  him  at  the  court, 
and  Elsa,  tven  if  she  fiii<l  restrained 
her  curiosity,  would  undoubtedly  have 

to  hear  Jean  de 
Reszke  sins  thG  purt  ftftcr  tho 
tion  indulged  in  by  our  Gherman  fiiends 
1 remember  how  Mr.  gratis,  for  in 
stance,  stopped  masUichtlon  Jl' 

shouted  "Elsa'  so  that  the  cry  mus 

have  been  heard  in  his  father’s  far  dis 
tant  palace.  Mr.  de  Jfe.szk® 
night  with  even  more  than  h'® 
tomary  art,  and  at  first  almost 
lively,  as  though  he  still  was  in  rain 
of  his  late  indisposition;  but  he  warm^ 
more  and  more  with  his  work,  and  th 
timbre  of  his  voice  was  as  del  ghttu 
as  ever,  as  persuading,  as 
irresistible,  I prefer  him  in  other  parts 
but  surely  his  Lohengrin  is  a pic 

turesque  figure  of  .fr’snnc 

times  he  rises  to  great  heights  of  song 
Edouard  de  Reszke  ivas  the  fainilla 
n-iternal  King.  He  was  not  in  bcs 
?oIce,  Sut  the^solidity  of  his  tones  -wa 
grateful,  and  he  contributed 
tuccess  of  the  perforinance.  Mr.  B si 
phain  was  an  exceedingly  drama  t.i 
Telramund.  His  conception  of  fh®. 
—that  of  a naturally  honest  and  biax  ■ 
man  nersiiaded  bV'®-  wife  whom  ha  n 


’Zoli 
he  II: 
Iwri; 
lieel! 


Uj  i.’jira'a.  _■ 

■la  well  dellned  and 
ated.  Mr.  Mimlmann  s 1 
nklesa  one;  vet  he  made  the  Ho 
.llguilled  peraon.  with  a rcaaona- 
■ffiird  for  aeeurn.  y of 
work  of  the  chorus  w_as  at  tl'hc^ 
i at  times  ineciiocre.  Its 
hit-ho-  than  that  to  w|dch  we  are 
rttimed  in  German  opera.  T ne  or 
rn"was  better  than  our  New  ^ ork 
iren  had  led  us  to  expert.  Mr. 
<■  made  a most  favorable  Imprcs- 
IK>  was  punctilious  in  attention 
■ tail-  ho  was  often  highly  suceess- 
1 the  achievement  of  a climax,  as 
working  up  of  the  f^tranoo  of 
ngrin  and  the  finale  the  lli^t 
II,  is  evidently  a well-equipped 
.11— .and  a man  of  authority-  I et- 


"Tho  dead  fend  wounded  were  coN 
lected  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and 
carried  on  stretchers  by  Chinese  across 
the  river  to  the  train.” 

And  What  will  the  grateful  Republic 
do  in  return  for  such  service  and  for 
the  brave  deeds  of  Chinamen  in  the 
naval  battle  at  Manila?  It  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  them  out  of  this  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Cox  of  the  Local  Weath- 
o m-,n'nf  aiithoritv-  I’ei-  Or  Bureau  office,  has  been  promoted— 
times  he'  took  things  too  de-  | as  a token  of  appreciation  for  the  weath- 
ateiy  but  on  the  whole  he  gave  furnished  by  him  during  the  last 

' evening  will  be  ”Tanfi-  «ve  weeks. 

Mr.  Schalk  will  conduct.  n Lehmann  of 

Cambridge  - Oxford  - Harvard,  has  at 
last,  at  last  a feather  in  his  cap. 


-er. 


will  be  as  follows; 

b€th  




Kames 

.M.'lssllnger 
Kngle 

diaeuser ;;;;;:.\\\-'.'“.Pla'"ncH 

nara 

Meltert 

•olf  

war  

tram  


Philip  Iial€ 


T ked  th?  Profppsor,  by  way  of  changing 
• mversation,  whether  he  had  any  views 
ucation.  “The  only  view  1 have,”  he 
' red  promptly,  “is  that  children  should 
nt  away  to  a boarding  school  as  soon 
■ ?y  can  walk,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  I 
wle.”  “It  strikes  me.”  said  his  wife' 
ii^tically.  “that  your  only  theory  of  edu- 
71  is  founded  on  a narrow,  selfish 
u!n.  I believe  If  you  were  to  trace  pub- 
[hools  back  to  their  origin,  you  would 
iithat  a council  of  fathers  inv?nted  the 
hi  wicked  scheme.’’  “Perhaps  you 
-.ill.”  admitted  the  Professor:  “and  subse- 
^ events  have  Justified  their  wisdom. 

1. Professor's  wifs  looked  thoughtful.  “I 
a')eglnning  to  understand  at  last,”  she 
iiiured,  “why  every  boy  who  goes  to  a 
talc  school  makes  the  same  kind  of  father 
awards.  I am  more  determined  than 
that  neither  Tommy  nor  Johnnie  nor 

le ” I interrupted  her  by  asking 

rhi  kind  of  education  she  would  substitute 
jk'jhe  public  school.  “Home  influence,'  she 
Retired  with  enthusiasm;  “nothing  keeps  a 


so  straight  in  after  life  as  the  memory  ^ 

,s  early.  Innocent ” “I  wonder,  ob-  j 

>d  the  Professor,  “why  women  always 
: that  men  rush  to  perdition  the  moment 
are  left  to  themselves?” 


banc 
1 Ijilence” 
7 f-;t  have 


The  decision  of  Judge  Davi^  sitting 
on  a Cincinnati  Bench  seems  to  us  un- 
Muhbn.'inn!  sound.  Mr.  Kraus  sued  for  divorce  on 

Meuj  ground  that  his  wife  by  wearing 

....Aibeiy  gj^gggg  J,ad  concealed  from  him  court- 
ing her  the  fact  that  she  wore  a glass 
eye.  The  Judge  holds  that  it  is  not  un- 
lawful for  women  to  attract  mankind 
with  "devices  and  attachments  used 
to  improve  the  work  of  nature.”  He 
adds:  "There  is  only  one  question  pre- 
sented: Does  the  answer  plead  sufficient 
facts  to  constitute  a defence  on  the 
ground  of  fraudulent  contract?  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a woman,  during 
courtship,  to  Inform  her  intended  hus- 
band of  any  device  or  attachment  used 
to  improve  the  work  of  nature  In  the 
construction  of  her  face,  form,  or  fig- 
ure. If  a glass  eye,  purposely  concealed 
before  marriage,  be  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation and  a ground  tor  divorce, 
why  are  not  false  teeth,  false  hair,  or 
any  other  false  article  peculiar  to  the 
fair  sex,  also  a ground  for  divorce? 
The  answer  In  this  case  does  not  state 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a defence.” 
This  decision  will  work  Incalculable 
evil.  It  will  tend  to  make  men  sus- 
jiicious  and  encourage  women  In  all 
manner  of  physical  deceit  and  hypoc-, 
rlsy.  Beauty  will  be  able — with  the  help 
cf  the  law— to  hold  man  with  one  glit- 
tering eye. 

HL  ^ 1'  ' ^ ^ 


ERNEST  JAN  DYCK. 

I A Singing  Tragedian  of 
1 Rare  Skill  and  Force. 


p observe  that  Mr.  Charles  Perkins 
[he  interesting  age  of  26  was  caught 
.6  handed  In  robbing  ihe  summer 
of  Mr.  William  Windom.  He 
ave  had  his  h.and  in  a paint-pot 
I he  raspberry  jam. 

" :ain  come  inquiries  from  persons 
■ding  for  informatkn;  again  do  w^e 

■ive  letters  from  those  eager  to  bet-  | . , 

the  world  by  advice.  Here  Is  a note  | • ■ 

n one  of  the  former;  “Will  you  tell  ; „ A y.csc'aranre  Here 

among  all  the  different  problems  HlS  riTSt  AppCaranCC  nerc 

are  asked  to  solve,  if  you  think  , 

t lady  of  history  deserved  so  severe  aS  1 annnaCUSCr. 

itshment  for  looking  back?”  

depends  in  ordinary,  daily  life  on 

object  for  which  the  woman  turn^  Emma  EamCS  aS  EllSabetll 

head.  Thus  one  married  for  the  j ^ 

°louTd'  L^"k’"f o"-to"f  I Plancon  and  Albers. 

jband.  But  we  inter  tnat  our  cor-  Grand  Opera  Company  ap- 

pondent  has  In  mind  the  wire  or  Boston  Theatre  last  night 

t,  whose  name  according  to  certain  •■Tamihaiiser.”  Mr.  Schalk  conduct- 
ditlons  was  Edith.  The  author  of 


‘Tamihlluser.”  Mr.  Schalk  conduct- 
ed. The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Klisabeth  Enmos 

Venus  

A sh'-])herd Meisfelingcr 

Tannhai  user Van  pv-’k 

■\'.'olfbram  Albers 

Herman  Plancon 

Whither  , 5,^*® 

Heinrich  Meffert 

Biterolf  Muehlmann 

Reininai*  Metix 

lOrnc-st  Vun  Dyck,  who  appeared  last 
night  in  tliis  city  for  the  first  time,  is 
a remarkable  dramatic  singer.  A 
thoroughly  educated  man.  destined  for 
the  Bar,  journalist  at  Paris,  he  was 
i determined  to  be  a singer.  Having 
studied  at  Paris  and  Brussels,  he  be- 


poem  on  Sodom,  ascribed  to  Tertul- 
? , assures  us  that  the  pillar  of  rock- 
L retained  the  form  of  a,  woman  and 
• infirmities.  We  are  not  able  to 
e an  answer  to  the  question.  The 
-nmentators.  Jewish,  Arabian,  Euro- 
an.  all  agree  that  Edith  was  a poor 
and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
r husband  was  commanded  to  take 
i family  with  him,  except  his  wife. 

'Zola’s  name  has  been  stricken  off 
list  of  members  of  the  Cyclists 
>uring  Club  of  France.”  A case  cf 

heels  within  wheels.  ^ _ _ _ _ 

T ; 1.  <'T  cfp  ^ radical  in  music  as  well  as  in 

M.  J.  writes  to  the  Journa  . '■„ J : literary  tastes,  and  he  devoted  himself 

the  ‘Talk  of  the  ^ ' -rV^-g  , bod.v  and  soul  to  the  musical  theories 

tp  against  W.  L.  of  Wagner.  Bayreuth  made  him  fam- 

iwever.  is  the  real  astral  cornmi.  - followed  his  long  on- 

Uon,  right  hot  off  the  bat  and  war- 1 
inted  the  only  sound  version”; 
aguinaldo. 

hine,  Aguinaldo,  Is  lbs  horrid  fate 
Of  having  Garrison  defend  thy  cause. 

Of  making  Irish  Godkin  speak  of  laws 
nd  dribble  at  the  mouth  with  silly  hate. 

I see  your  finish  at  an  early  date, 

And  once  we've  soaked  you  good  and  hard, 
why  then 

think  we  should  clear  out  these  costive  men 
Who  strut  about  in  such  a beastly  state. 

At  the  first  whimper  that  their  souls  are 

sad  . 

I’d  grab  them  by  the  slack,  just  as  they 

stand;  , , , , j 

■hen  I’d  unmask  their  natures,  falsely  clad 


. 'h'UUMHHd  iotBW**SV)tflf> 
so  given  o-.’f-r  to  shrb’kiug;  'Wheir  he 
wlEhes  to  employ  nuanclrung  ho  Is  a 
mit.ster  of  the  art;  his  inionation  b 
1 mneh  purer  than  that  of  hi  ■-  German 
’ rivals. 

But  it  1.S  as  a delineator  of  characlor, 
a dramatic  actor  of  flaming  tempera- 
ment controlled  by  rare  Intelligence, 
ihai  Mr.  \'an  Dyck  stands  high  above 
hi.s  rivals.  His  Tannhiiuser  Is  s-,.me- 
thing  more  than  a man  who  for  some 
I reason  or  other  turn.s  his  back  on  \ e- 
Inus  and  appears  suddenly  as  part  of  a 
^millng  landscape  apparently  to  his 
great  surpri.se.  The  inlensity  of  the 
Knight  was  his  destruction;  not  even 
the  love  of  the  livini;  ElisabeLli  could 
keep  him  from  boasting  openly  of  the 
passion  which  to  him  was  fuller  as 
it  was  freer.  A nature  divided  be- 
tween eroticism  and  religious  thougni, 

1 between  desire  and  remorse  was  ic-  . 

I vealed  by  Mr.  Van  Dyck  from  the  be- 
glnnln""  to  the  end.  In  the  more  ex- 
alted moments  when  emotion  o’ennas- 
tcreii  him,  the  inlonsil.v  of  his  action, 
the  individual  authority— these  were  ir- 
resisiible.  You  forgot  then  all  your 
pretty  talk  about  tone  production,  soft 
palate,  etc.,  etc.;  you  were  .an  eye 
witness  to  a tragedy  in  which  you 
felt  yourself  to  bear  a part. 

Not  that  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is  merely  a 
man  of  great  moments.  He  s a master 
ot  detail.  There  is  the  detail  in  paint- 
jng  kno^vn  as  Fleniish,  and  Lni9  char- 
.’Pnerization  might  be  well  applied  to 
this  singing  tragedian-  . , 

'Such  ini'personations  are  indeea  rare. 
Ther«  is  the  Othello  of  Tamagno.  there 
is  the  lago  of  Maurel,  there  is  the 
Canio  of  de  Lucia,  there  is  the  Don  Jose 
of  Alvarez.  The  Tannhiiuser  of  \ an 
Dyck  may  well  stand  by  their  side. 

Mrs.  Eames-Story,  I believe,  sang  the 
part  of  Elisabeth  tor  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  She  was  welcomed  heartily  to 
the  town  where  once  she  lived.  In  the 
second  act  she  sang  with  delightful 
purity  of  tone,  with  admirable  skill.  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  the  third  act  her 
singing  of  the  prayer  was  i>erfunctory, 
soulless  and  at  times  unrhythmical. 
The  part  Itself  is  suited  to  her  in  cer- 
tain way.s.  She  has  the  power  of  pre- 
, senting  maidenhood  that  knows  not 
i stormy  passion,  that  is  hardly  con- 
I scious  of  any  decided  emotion.  Her 
personal  beauty,  her  bearing  are  easily 
the  outward  characteristic  of  Elisabeth, 
and  the  calmnesis  of  the  pious  maiden 
is  within  her  artistic  reach. 

Mr  Plancon  as  Herman  sang  superb- 
ly, with  .such  tvealth  of  beautiful  tone, 
with  such  appreciation  of  the  phrase, 
with  .such  nobility  of  delivery  that  he 
created  a new  part.  The  dreadful  bore 
and  prig  disappeared;  there  was  in  his 
place  a stately  character  whose  every 
speech  was  golden  in  substance  and 
expression. 

Mr.  Albers,  hi‘’'‘>rto  a stranger  except 
by  nattering  re^.  .rt,  made  a marked 
impression.  His  voice  is  of  sensuous 
charm,  and  he  sang  for  the  most  part 
with  cor  .splcuous  taste. 

The  Venus  was  Miss  Engle.  She  gave 
Tani  hauser  less  excuse  for  deserting 
her  than  less  favored  predecessors  have 
given  him.  At  the  same  time  it  mi.ght 
be  a pleasure  to  see  occasionally  a lithe 
brunette  essay  her  cnarms  and  wiles. 
Must  Venus  always  be  a blonde  ot  most 
generous  proportions?  Miss  Engle's  , 
/voice  is  hardly  heavy  enough  for  the  | 
part.  When  she  was  effective,  it  was  ■ 
in  the  gertlcr  appeals  to  the  reluctant,  | 
iaded  knight. 

It  may  be  justly  said  of  the  other 
m.ins'trela  that  they  all  contributed  to 
the  succe.ss  of  the  performance,  which 
was  the  movst  spirited,  the  most  inter- 
esting that  I have  hearji  in  this  city. 
There  were  a few  slips  in  stage  man- 
agement, there  were  a few  .slips  in  the 
orcliestra — as  in  the  horn  fanfare  in 
the  llrst  act— bu’t  these  slips  were  not 
of  serious  Importance.  Mr.  Schalk 
again  proved  himself  to  be  a conductor 
of  m.u.sical  feeling,  in/telligence,  and 
authority.  Infinitely  careful  in  detail, 
he  prepare<l  certain  climaxes  with  over- 
, whelming  effect. 

As  a malter  of  record  it  is  well  to 
stale  that  the  more  elaborate  vers'on 
of  tr.o  Veraisberg  scene  w.os  given.  But 
( I saw  no  Burepa  with  tbe  Inill,  or  Leda 
t with  Ihe  Ew.in.  The  living  pictures 
I shocked  r-o  one,  not  even  the  most 
stiait-Iaced. 


gagement  at  Vienna. 

His  performance  last  night  showed 
conclusively  that  his  groat  European 
reputation  is  thoroughly  deserved.  His 
impersonation  of  Tannhiiuser  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  I have  seen 
the  chief  singers  of  this  part  in  Europe 
and  this  country  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  I have  seen  no  one  wlio  on  tlic 
whole  is  to  be  named  in  the  same  rank 
v/lth  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 

I admit  at  the  beginning  that  if  in 
tVagnerian  opera  you  demand  fir.^t  of 
all  admirable  singing  in  ilie  strict 
meaning  ot  the  term,  you  will  easily 
find  fault  with  Mr.  Van  Dyck.  He  is 
eminently  a Wagnerian  .singer  accord- 


I Tlie  operas  today  'will  be  "Romeo  and 
|.  Juliet,”  at  1.45:  Suzanne  Adams  (her 

I first  appear.ance  in  Boston),  Djella. 

I S.al#za  (his  first  appearance  in  Boston), 

I Plancon,  Devries,  Albers.  Hevignanl, 
Icondnctoi. 

1 This  evening  at  7.4.5,  "Les  Hugue- 
nots,”_Noi'di<’a-  Sembrich.  Mantelli.  the 
do  Reszkes.  Plancon,  Maiirel.  Man- 
ciiiolli,  conductor. 

1 Philip  Hale. 

THK  PEAR  TREE’S  SHADOW. 

The  pear  tree’s  shadow  on  the  ivall. 

The  naked  pear  tree,  fair  and  tall — 

This  for  my  love,  and  that  to  be. 

The  Image  ot  your  thought  ot  me. 

The  pear  tree’s  shadow  comes  and  goes, 

The  sunshine  flows  as  -water  flows. 

Spilt  from  a vessel  on  the  floor — 

It  comes  and  goes,  and  trickles  o’er. 

So  I am  in  your  thought,  my  own. 

Like  the  tree’s  shadow,  lightly  thrown 
I Upon  the  brown  breast  of  the  wall; 

■ The  shadow  does  not  always  fall. 

[ But  the  tall  tree  is  always  nigh; 

Even  so,  dear,  my  heart  and  I. 

S.  H.  W.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 


T’,1  unmask  their  natures,  falsely  ciau  ing  to  Wagnerian  theories  and  princi- 
hen  I d unmask  tne  . ^ distinctness  ol  his  eniin- 

In  pinch  beck  trousei  g . , y/hicli  is  at  times  almost  syl-  lows. 

hand  * . v,  a i 'atic,  the  absolute  sub-servience  of  tone  , I notice  that  you  defend  the  use  of 

Could  let  them  feel  the  muscle  of  the  mad,  , p<.clic  idea,  the  dlsrogai’d  for  “demean”  in  the’eense  "to  disgrace  or 

Then  wrln-r  their  rubbernecks  from  off  the  the  conveiitionalilics,  and  if  necessary,  lower  .one's  self.”  Will  you  permit  me 


the  conveiitionaliiies,  and  if  necessary,  lower  .one's  self.”  Will  you  permit  me 
, , 1 Ihe  rudiments  of  song,  the  oeea.sional  to  cite  a few  authorities  who  take  the 

wn  rin  not  sympathize  with  the  views  I inevitable  false  inir.nntinr,  in  such  a other  side? 

we  ao  nor  e „ T Tir  i trying  uart  as  ' 


-nr  1 unt  ovmnathize  with  the  views  I ineviiaoie  laise  intenation  in  such  a other  side? 

We  do  not  sy  P r t w ' trying  part  as  Tannhauser.  if  the  part  Century  Dictionary:  "Demean  (2)  v. 

t Mr.  Garrison  or  iviessrs.  co  j-..  j,,  t,,^„  niuslc-drama  spirit—  t.  (Improper;  a misuse  of  demean.  (1) 

nd  M.  J-  The  Philippine  problem  will  I ■■j.iial.acteristics  -.yill  be  disagree- To  debase,  lower.)  This  is  in  origin  a 
ot  be  solved  until  Manila  cheroots  of  i able  to  you,  if  you  from  prejudice  or,  misuse  ot  demean  (1)  by  association 

e uiialltv  are  “old  in  Boston  at  ptrsonal  limitations  seize  the  snadow  with  the  adjective  mean.  Being  thus 

ne  nrsi  q j v,ppr,Tne  «n  common  ' tV'tl  >r-t  the  substance  escain;  you.  illegitimate  in  origin  and  inconvenient 

cent  apiece  ana  oecome  so  common.  ^ fp  Wp  ppuCuop/i 
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ot  the  term,  Air.  Van  Dyck  i.s  .superior 
to  the  great  majority  ot  the  German 
!_ti’iioi’s  that  have  bc-yn  applaiulod  or 


•wifh  derr'.'  :,lM;^rtl.a?^(Jper  s<  n»e  , tHe 
i word  Is  avoralirby  seriipuloiis  writers." 
Woreeste^TDietlonary  1851  gives  o'niy 
“to  behave,  'to  carry  one’s  .“’''f  ” Ih 
;il886  the  deflnlllons  debase,  disgrace, 
humble,  are  given  as  secondary  ones, 
accompanied,  however,  by  this  note 
l“Some  writers  erroneously  use  this  worn 
in  the  sense  of  debase,  as  if  were  a 
compound  of  mean,  low,  b^e. 

Stormonth's  Dictionary:  ” Demean  has 
acquired  the  sense  “to  ,<Jebase  or.  dc 
grade”  from  the  popular  etymology 
which  supposed  It  to  be 
de-down,  and  mean,  base;  or  otherwise 
a mistake  for  O.  E.  bemean. 

■ Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Tongue;  “Often,  however,  the 
■word  l.s  now-a-days  used  for  to 
|or  debase,  owing  to  an  vhvious  (but 
I’absiird)  popular  etymology  which  re- 
garded it  as  composed  of  the  Latin  tie, 
down,  and  the  English  mean,  base. 

Our  opinion  concerning  the  use  of 
i “demean”  in  the  sense  "to  disgrace  or 
I lower  one’s  self”  Is  not  disturbed  by  , 
the  authorities  cited  above.  The  verb 
! in  this  sense  has  been  used  for  two 
centuries  by  authors  of  repute;  it  has 
been  used  and  is  still  used  in  the  com- 
mon speech  of  educated  men. 

Let  us  admit  for  the  sake  ot  the  ar- 
gument and  also  because  the  statement 
is  probably  true,  that  the  secondary 
meaning  of  this  verb  was  begotten  in 
corruption  and  brought  forth  in  sin. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  illegitimate 
child  is  now  recognized. 

■ Dictionaries  and  grammars  are  often  i 
Interesting  reading.  But  language  is  1 
■svhat  it  is,  not  what  it  might  be  or 
should  be. 

At  the  same  time  we  notice  in  John 
Ash’s  dictionary,  second  edition,  Lon- 
don 1795,  “demean— to  lessen,  to  debase, 
to  undervalue.”  Richardson  admits  the 
word  in  this  sense,  into  his  celebrated 
Dictionary,  (London,  1839.) 

The  Dictionary  of  dictionaries,  how- 
ever, is  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  It  is 
to  our  language  what  Littrfe’s  is  to  the 
French.  Nor  In  any  language  is  there 
a dictionary  that  traces  as  carefully 
the  history  of  a word  and  notes  its  ap- 
pearance or  disappearance  in  literature. 
Other  English  dictionaries  are  to  this 
as  toys. 

We  now  quote  from  Vol.  III.,  section 
“Deject  — Depravation.”  July  1,  1895. 

First,  there  is  due  consideration  of  the 
verb  “demean— to  behave,  conduct  or 
comport  oneself  (in  a specified  way).” 
Of  many  meanings  of  this  particular 
verb,  this  definition  is  that  ot  the  "only 
existing  sense.”  This  verb  is  an  adapt- 
latlon  of  the  old  French  ”demene-r.” 

We  now  come  to  another  verb,  with 
a separate,  heading.  “Demean  (from 
'De-plus  Mean,  probably  after  ’debase’ 
compare  also  ‘bemean.’)  This  note 
cedes  the  definitions  and  quotations.” 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  orig- 
inated in  a misconception  of  Demean 
In  certain  constructions;  such  as  that 
of  the  quotation  from  Spenser  ( That 
mighty  man  did  her  demeane.  With  all 
the  evill  termes,  etc.”)  and  the  quota- 
'ition  from  "Comedy  of  Errors  - Now 
lOUt  of  doubt  Antlphohis  is  mod.  Else 
would  he  never  so  demeane  himselfe. 
tU  l.s  rare  before  1700,  and  the  only  17th 
century  quotations  are  somewhat 
doubtful.  » • See  monograph  on  the 
word  by  Dr.  Fltzedward  Hall  in  New 
iiYork  Nation,  May  7,  1891.” 

We  have  inserted  the  quotations  t'> 
which  the  note  makes  reference. 

Then  come  these  definitions:  , 

1.  Trans,  To  lower  in  condition, 
status,  reputation  or  ch.araeter.  Quo- 
tations follow  from  1601  to  1862;  the  last 
Is  from  Hawthorne’s  "Our  Old  PXome”: 
“There  is  an  elbow-chair  by  the  fire- 
side which  it  would  not  demean  his 
dignity  to  fill.” 

2.  Especially  reflexive.  To  lover  or 
ihiinible  oneself.  Quotations  from  16.'i9 
to  1876.  Among  them  are  these:  Dod- 
dridge (1751),  “It  is  a thousand  times 
fitter  that  I should  wash  thine  (feet): 
nor  can  1 bear  to  see  thee  demean  thy- 
self thus”:  Richardson’s  “Sir  Charles 
Grandison,”  “A  woman  is  Icoked  upon 
as  demearing  herself  if  she  gains  a 
.maintenance  by  her  needle”:  Thack- 
eray, ”\'anily  Fair,”  ”1:  was,  of  course, 
airs,  Seilty’s  opinion  that  her  son 
would  demean  herself  by  a marriage 
with  an  artist’s  daughter”;  Wiliiam 
Black’s  "Aladcap  Violet.”  "Could  a girl 
so  far  demean  herself  as  to  ask  for 
love?” 

“B.  Con.strued  with  "to”  or  “to  do” 
(what  is  beneath  one).  Foote  (17‘5i) 
“Have  I,  siirali,  demean’d  myself  to 
wed  such  a thing,  such  a reptile:’’ 
George  Eliot’s  “Adam  Bede,”  "This 
woman’s  kin  wouldn’t  like  her  to  de- 
(mean  herself  to  a common  csi peiiter.” 
IBaturday  Review  (1861),  "They  would 
not  demean  lhom,sel\es  to  submit  to 
■this  sort  of  paltry  tutelage.” 

7 

Great  and  voluptuous  Rin  now  seize  upon  me. 
Thou  paramour  of  llell’.s  fire-crowiiftd  kii'p’. 
That  show'dst  the  trenniloua  fairness  of  thy 
bosom 

In  heaven,  and  so  didst  ravish  the  best  an- 

eels. 

Come,  pour  Ihy  spirit  all  .about  my  soul, 

-Ami  let  a glory  of  thy  bright  desires 
I I’lay  round  about  my  temples.  .So  may  I 
Be  Ihv  Knight  and  IteU’s  saint  for  evern"o"c. 
Kiss  me  with  fire:  I'm  thine. 

f’.-UJL. 

”aiil  lifted  uiL.’?*^  voice  and  > 1 ■ 


VW  G'k  J J 


•‘I  did  i kill  liifl! ' ;';h,  n;y  Ood,  I' 
Wild  m-t  kill  him!  1 ‘ id  not  kill  him! 
A\'liy  dofs  he  follciiv  m<-?” 

Ifi-  ■whimpered,  hi-  whined,  and  he 


jbabbled  with  droe  ii,:^  lips.  Ills  lower 
jjjaw  protrude, j oud  chattered.  Ills 
1 skinny  haids  wruiij?  e;ioh  the  other. 
,^IIe  crouched,  naked  and  Kaunt,  on  his 
jhaunches  by  the  dil<h  under  the  hedfte 
I'at  the  tur.i  of  the  road.  By  Uie  flicker- 
.Jiift  light  of  their  camp  tir-  'ilie  vaga- 
I bonds  ieckej  him  over— this  nionkey- 
'm.'in  who  had  come  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  wools  to  them,  where  they 
tojvouaeked  under  the  stars.  They 
Biiioked  their  pipes  and  looked  him  over 
slcIHIy.  The  tinker  leader  said:  ■‘Since 
he  may  aniiisc  us  awhile  let  him  slay 
hy  the  lire."  So  Paul  warmed  his 
iiiikrdicss  at  tlie  (ire  and  whimpered 
and  whined  and  babbled. 

And  yet  there  was  that  about  him 
thiit  told  you  that  it  hadj  not  always 
been  so  with  him — that  upon  a time  he 
had  bt-en  a strong  m:m,  a tall  man. 

J?ut  now— — - 

You  would  think  that  he  had  sinned 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

t ” • 

Yes,  onco  upon  a time  Paul  had  been 
>n  -strong  r.aii,  a tall  man.  lusty  of 
limb,  lustful  of  blootl;  having  friends 
and  It  e.s  and  knowing  love  and  hate. 

He  loved  Muriel,  an-d  hated  Michael 
because  Muriel  Inc  lined  unto  ilichael. 

.\n’  Michael  was  also  a tall  and 
strong  man.  He  was  black  bearded, 
and  he  had  red,  laughing  lips;  and  gold 
rings  wore  in  his  ears.  He  gave  all 
:he  money  he  won  from  the  gr.ay  cold 
fioa— for  he  'was  a fisherman— to  Muriel, 
and  they  lived  In  a little  thatched  cot 
by  t!ie  sea. 

But  Paul  lived  alone — with  one 
thought — a.lso  in  a cot  by  the  sea.  and 
at  night  as  lie  sat  drinking  his  wine— 
drinking  and  drinking — he  would  hear 
voices  talking  to  him  out  of  the  sca- 
ns cold  water  lips  told  strange  storle.s 
and  laughed  at  Paul  alone  in  Ills  cot. 
drinking  and  drinking.  And  the  sea 
would  say 

"ITo!  Ho!  T-Ivo  atone', 
f'M  hearth  and  empty  bed. 

And  Michael  lacighs  with  Muriel!" 

Over  and  over  the  sea  spoke  thus  to 
Paul,  but  to  Jllchael  and  Muriel  as  they 
till  by  thair  warm  hearth  this  change- 
alilo  sea.  that  sings  different  songs  to 
all  men.  would  say: 

"Hal))y,  happy,  liappyl" 

• * • 

.^nlI  at  last  Paul  could  not  sit  alone 
■wjihin  his  hut  .'i.'.y  longer.  He  would 
■wander  all  night  in  the  dark  •woods 
a ml  along  the  shore  listening  to  the 
stra,  night  after  night,  listening  to  the 
sea’s  cruel  urgency  of  a thought. 

There  was  a place  near  the  village 
where  the  cliff  ran  down  to  the  sea 
in  ledges,  ruggc-cl  boulders,  and  slippery, 
treacherous  rocks.  The  long  seaweeds 
gii  w at  the  foot,  where  the  mussels 
v.ere.  and  lifted  up  and  down  in  the 
Bw  II.  like  long  hair.  And  when  the 
tide  set  in  against  the  current,  a whirl- 
pocn  formed,  and  circled  and  eddied, 
lifting  the  long  hair  of  the  weeds,  and 
turned  dizzily.  It  was  called  the  magic 
circle,  because  the  Usher  folk  said.  If 
you  looked  into  It  intently  you  could 
see  ytur  heart’s  desire.  And  here  above 
tile  magic  circle  Paul  would  sit  at 
night,  under  the  clear  northern  stars, 
:-.nJ  look  Into  the  whirling  ■waters  and 
. 'o  the  face  of  Muriel,  and  try  to  be 
centent.  Bat  the  sea  laughed  at  his 
loneliness,  tittering  and  chuckling  and 
Bp.lckerlng  In  scorn.  And  at  last  Paul 
lifted  his  haggard  face  unto  the  stars 
end  R.ald — even  then  his  big  voice  -w'as 
thinning:  "Yes,  I will  do  it!"  And 
tber  he  turned  to  the  lipping  -waters 
ond  said:  "Dp  not  plague  me  more,  I 
will  do  It!" 

• * • 

Choice  mussels  clung  to  the  slippery 
rocks  under  the  cliff,  the  best  that 
could  'DO  found  along  the  shore,  and 
hltjier  -would  Muriel  come  ■with  a creel 
upon  her  back  and  gather  mussels  for 
Allchael’s  supper  a.gainst  his  return 
from  the  fishing. 

".Mussels  for  supper  tonight!”  he 
called  to  the  lads  as  he  Jumped  from 
hl.B  smack,  and  all  the  unmarried  lads 
ilghed  as  they  thought  of  Muriel.  And 
Michael  went  home,  to  a cold  hearth 
and  empty  cot.  And  as  he  stood  wond- 
ering and  fearing,  the  sea  that  had  been 
=o  friendly  before  laughed.  Jeered,  and 
hinifd  darkly. 

\nd  In  the  sea,  circling  round  and 
■ iiund  In  the  magic  circle,  at  the  fall  of 
llie  tide  they  found  Muriel. 

1 The  scornful  sea  laughed  Michael  out 

iof  house  and  home.  He  became  a night 
■wantler.er,  like  Paul.  Hour  after  hour 
he  -would  sit  above  the  magic  circle 
Kcelng  therein  the  face  of  Muriel  and 
the  death  that  he  should  deal  to  Paul. 

No  one  knew  where  Paul  was,  though 
certain  peddlers  newly  come  to  the  vil- 
lage told  a .ct  range  tale  of  a wild  and 
naked  man  who  roamed  the  woods  and 
shore  at  night  .veeping  and  eometlmes 
laughing  la  the  darkness 


There  -was  no  light  of  moon  or  star?! 
and  thick  black  clouds  hung  within  a I 
hand’s  touch  of  the  ground,  and  along 
the  ground  a strange  pallid  ll.ght  clung  | 
like  a lampllghted  fog  to  water.  It 
iwas  the  Idiot  night,  the  fisher  folk  said,  I 
the  one  night  of  the  year  that  Is  barb  , 
Idiot  and  unclean,  when  you  risk  your 
soul  if  you  walk  abroad.  -Ml  doors 
were  closed  and  barred.  But  Michael  • 
sat  and  watched  the  magic  circle  and 
saw  therein  the  face  of  Muriel  and 
the  death  he  should  deal  to  Paul. 

And  Paul  came  to  the  cliff  and  saw 
Michael  and  crept  down-wards,  step  by 
step. 

Michael  leaned  out  further  ov'er  the 
water.  The  magic  circle  whirled  and 
whirled.  Plainer  ami  plainer  he  saw^ 
Muriel,  he  saw  her  long  hair  trailing, 
and  she  smiled  and  beckoned- and  beck- 
oned. 

Paul’s  shaking  hand  was  outstretched 
to  Michael's  shoulder,  ■w'hen  Michael 
Bllppcl  and  fell,  and  the  magic  circle 
held  him.  With  the  OJld  water’s  cruel 
fingers  at  his  throat  and  whirling  him 
around  and  down,  he  lifted  his  eyes 
end  saw  Paul  before  he  sank. 

. • * 

And  his  gray  pallid  ghost,  dripping 
■with  sea-brine  and  with  trailing  sea- 
weed In  tho  hair,  came  out  from  the 
water. 

And  ever  afterward  Paul  walked  with 
a cv.impa.nion.  a Whispering,  lipping 
gheat  that  talked  to  him  and  slept  with 
him  and  followed  him  always,  up  and 
down. 

And  I’atil  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
cried: 

"I  did  not  kin  him!  Oh,  my  God,  I 
did  not  kill  him!  I did  not  kill  him! 
Why  does  ho  ft'llow  me?” 

• * • 

"I  am  tired  of  all  this,”  said  the 
tinker.  "Drive  the  idiot  off  and  let  us 
sleep  111  peace.” 

And  whimpering  and  whining  and 
babbling.  Paul  went  off  Into  the  dark- 
nes.B. 

You  would  think  that  he  had  sinned 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

THE  tjUlETlST. 

1^39  TWO  MAS. 

Adams  and  Saleza  in  **  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.” 


The  Indisputable  T riumph  of 
the  Celebrated  Tenor. 


Sembrich’s  Superb  Singing  in 
^'Les  Huguenots.” 

The  Grau  Company  appeared  yester- 
' day  afternoon  in  Gounod’s  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Mr.  Bevignani  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Juliette Suzanne  Adams 

(Her  first  appearance  here.) 

Stephano PJelln 

(Her  first  appearance  here.) 

Gertrude Bauermelster 

Romeo 

(Ills  lust  aiipearance  here.) 

Fr&re  ....^ancon 

Pevi-teB 

Tybalt Bars 

Mcfoutlo 

This  performance  was  one  of  unusual 
interest  and  not  simply  because  Su- 
zanne Adams,  a Cambridge  girl,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Salf-za,  one  of  tho  meet  conspicuous  j 
of  Erench  tonors,  w*as  also  heard  here  | 
for  the  fir.Bt  time. 

Mr.  SalAza  l.s  an  accomplished  .singer 
and  furthertrore  on  actor  of  marked 
distinction.  Hi.s  voice  Is  of  agreeable 
nualily;  It  lends  Itself  easily  to  lyrical 
passages  or  dramatic  declamation;  and 
It  Is  handled  with  much  skill.  His  tone- 
production  Is  admlr.-ible;  the  voice  is 
well  placed,  the  tones  are  free  from 
suspicion  of  throatiness.  His  Intona- 
tior.  Is  delightfully  pure.  He  phrases 
with  musical  intelligence,  and  he  Is  a 
master  of  expression.  This  heroic 
tenor  in  bursts  of  passion  is  a lyric 
tenor  in  scenes  of  tender  sentiment. 
-\p  an  actor,  he  Is  spirited  and  effective. 

• It  Is  to  he  hoped  that  there  will  be  .a 
I still  hftter  oi  laorlunlty  of  appreciating 
' his  Indisputable  talents.  Tenors  of  the 
i first  class  are  rare  birds.  There  are 
i singing  tragedians;  there  are  singers 
who  have  voice  and  nothing  else.  Mr. 
SaW'za  is  at  present  a most  aceo-in- 
, plisl.cd  singer  and  actor.  He  give.B  am- 
ple promise  of  a still  more  glorious 
career. 

Being  present  at  the  first  appe.ar.'mce 
of  Suzanne  .-Vd  iras  in  N.-w  \ork,  I 
wrote  at  the  time  my  inipresslons  for 
(he  Journal.  These  impressions  were 
not  modified  seric’.’sly  by  her  perfcim- 
nnee  vesterday.  Ht-r  voice,  though  light, 
is  pleasing.  There  is  a girlish  quality 

> It  that  suits  w '.ll  the  oharainc-r  of  i 
Juliet.  SJ.c  already  slugs  -with  a cer- 
tain a*itjtorit5’.  aUlioijgh  her  action  is 


still  crad?  with  me  .•  / 

experience.  Then  yon  mu.sc  remmber 
thS  she  is  of  a trll-e  thar  has  tor 
years  been  taught  to  conceal  caxcumv 
even  tlie  semblance  of  enionorte  bne 
sans  yesterday  In  a manner  to  give 
genuine  phasuTO  and  there  was  the 
thoi’.ght  that  with  the  necessary,  ex- 
perience she  ■will  do  gie.iter  'lutigs. 

I do  not  find  her  absolutely  cold.  U 
seems  to  me  that  she  has  tcmpenitneiu 
enough,  but  she  Is  afraid  to  show  it 
In  the  sight  of  tli.e  Peopie.  and  even  m 
the  Bt'ige  she  still  breathes  the  halt 
fuf  N 'W  England  air  that  chills  emo- 
tion a:  I art. 

The  nertormanre  was  also  distin- 
guished by  the  most  admirable  ®i'’Slns 
of  the  Queen  Mab  air  by  Mr.  Alber-. 
who  in  fact  sang  it  better  than  anyone 
who  has  essayed  here  the  part:  and  D> 
the  noble  impersonation  ef  the^  Fnar 
be  T’lancon,  who  Is  by  all  odds  the  best 
bass  we  have  heard  here  for  many 
years,  with  the  possible 
Xannettl.  Stephano  was  chiefly  inlet - 
esUng  from  an  anatomical  point  oi 
view  and  Gapulet  was  more  of  a pfiii- 
osopiier  than  a singer.  Rara  was 

a satisfactory  Tybalt.  All  '"  “11  the 
performance  wa.s  one  of  more  Ilian  or- 
dinary merit  as  well  as  interest. 

The  opera  last*  evening  was  "I..es 
Huguenots."  .sung  in  Italian.  .Mr.  Man- 
clnclll  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Marghcrila  dl  Valois 1!*' 

'.'in  Uriv;  ........I  lanoon 

Valentin.;.:: ; 

Marc^  R>>- 

Drbann... Man  • U 



i nng.e 

The  evening  stars  sang  together  in 
their  gloTB  but  the  one  bright,  par- 
ticular star,  the  star  that  outshone  the 
others  was  marcella  S<  mbrich.  Her 
perforruJinee  was  one  of  extraordinarj 
beauty  and  .skill.  Nor  do  1 refer  only 
to  the  dazzling  biilliance  of  her  bra.y- 
ura  This  alone  was  enough  to  excite 
admiration  aiai  wonder  But  how 
beautiful  was  her  sustained  singing! 
How  perfect  the  management  and  com- 
pleteness of  each  phrase!  Seinbrieh 
belongs  to  the  great  school  which,  alas, 
exists  today  chictly  i n tradition.  1 
doubt  whether  we  shall  see  again  her 
like.  The  operatic  music  of  this  period 
calls  for  declaimers,  not  singers  of  bel 
canto.  Few  now  have  the  patience  to 
study  as  Sembrkh  studied,  even  if  they 
have’  one-half  of  her  natural  musical 
ability  and  vooal  gifts.  Tho  Bayreuth 
I school  is  accomplishing  it.s  deadly  work, 
and  our  young  women  look  forward  to 
I perhaps  two  years’  work  and  then  a.p- 
i platise  as  Briinnhllde.  To  hear  Scmbrlch 
is  more  than  an  ear-tickling  pleasure; 
it  is  a liberal  education.  She  convinces 
us  by  her  wondrous  art  that  the  tales 
told  of  the  greatest  singers  of  other 
periods  are  not.  purely  legendary. 

I Other  features  of  the  evonin.g  were 
the  admirable  singing  of  the  roinanza 
1 by  Jean  dc  Reszke  in  the  first  act,  the 

honest  performance  of  Mantelli,  who 
was  Indeed  a handsome  page,  and  the 
chlvalric  bearing  of  Maurel,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  at  the  same  time 
commanding  figures  that  ever  adorned 
the  stage.  Jean  de  Reszke,  with  the 
exception  noted,  took  things  very  eas- 
ily, even  in  the  duel  scene,  until  the 
fourth  ’act.  In  which  his  strength  is 
. too  well  known  to  demand  attention^  . 
[!at  this  late  day.  Brother  Edward  relies 
too  much  of  late  on  mere  bigness  of 
voice  and  figure.  His  singing  Is  now 
almost  wholly  without  finesse,  and  his 
i Intonation  Is  by  no  means  secure.  No 
matter  how  he  sings,  the  public  ap- 
plauds, and  ho  Is  therewith  content. 
Yesterday  there  was  an  excellent  op- 
P'lrtunity  of  comparing  the  singing  of, 
Plancon,  as  the  Friar  and  San  Bris,  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke.  as  Marcello.  This 
comparison  was  greatly  in  Plancon’s 
favor.  And  I may  add  that  Jean  de 
Reszke  might  have  listened  yesterday  I 
' to  Mr.  Salfiza  with  profit  as  well  as 
Interest.  Nordica  was  sincere  and  at 
times  effective;  but  vocally  she  fell  be- 
low her  high  standard  of  Monday 
night.  As  an  actress,  she  now  displays 
I greater  discretion  and  more  reserve 
i force  as  the  heroine. 

■ There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
'and  applause  fell  like  the  rain  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  What  a pity  it  is 
that  the  fourth  act  of  "The  Huguenots 
does  not  come  first:  then  we  might  be 
spared  the  other  acts. 

^ The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Die 
Walkilre.”  Thi  .’hief  singers  will  be 
Van  Dyck,  Pringle.  1'an  Rooy,  Rrem.i, 
Karnes,  Schiimann-Heink.  Mr.  Schalk 
will  conduct. 


l.s  conemed;  There  Is  mUre  6t  onem 
daring  In  worship. 

Take  for  Instance  these  lines  from 
"Love  the  Tempter”  (season  of  Lent); 
Oh,  tempt  not  me!  1 love  too  well  tills 
sn.'ire 

Of  Fllkcn  cords. 

Nay,  Unve,  the  flesh  is  fair: 

So  tempt  me  not!  This  earth  affords 
Too  much  dellKht: 

"Withdraw  Thee  from  my  slpht. 

Lest  my  weak  soul  break  free 
And  throw  me  back  to  Thee! 

Or  these  verses  “CJod's  Mother”  (An 
Annunciation  of  Our  Hady): 

A garden  bower  In  bower 
Grew  waiting  for  God's  hour: 

AVhere  no  man  ever  trod, 

This  was  the  Gate  of  God. 

The  first  bower  was  rod — 

Her  lips  which  “welcome”  said. 

The  second  bower  was  blue— 

Her  eyes  that  let  God  through. 

The  third  bower  was  white — 

Her  soul  in  God's  sight. 

Three  bowers  of  love 

Won  Christ  from  Heaven  above. 

The  poem  "The  Holy  Face”  (Good 
Friday)  is  a slng-ularly  direct  appeal: 
Kach  languid  L*ld 

(s  vigil  worn  because  of  things  I did; 

Ls  robbed  of  sleep 
And  power 

Because  I would  not  keep 
The  watch  one  little  hour! 

His  Brow  Is  marred  and  boun^ 

With  thorns  because  I found 
Pure  thoughts  too  hard  to  prize • 

Because  mine  eyes 
Fcabted  on  vain  desire. 

And  put  their  trust 
Where  a dls^ilse  of  fire 
Made  covering  for  lust: 

Therefore  In  Him 
Sight  weigheth  faint  and  dim 
Because  my  lips  found  fruit 
Too  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Wherefrom  came  waste 
W herein  all  bitterness  hath  root, 

'Therefore  His  Mouth 
Is  parched  and  full  of  drouth. 

While  He  in  patience  doth  assuage  my 
haste! 


We  heard  lately  of  an  outrageous 
decision  by  an.  i^nglish  jury  which  sat 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stern.  This 
gentleman  indulges  himself  in  the 
harmless  fancy  that  he  is  the  Prince 
of  W^'ales.  W^^hen  he  drinks  a bottle  of  ■ 
wine  at  dinner  he  immediately  throws 
the  empty  bottle  through  the  window.  I 
When  strangers  approach  him  he  i 
covers  h:s  head  with  a towel  or  a news-  | 
paper,  and  explains  his  action  by  say- 
ing in  a clear,  bell-like  voice  ”Klnke-| 
linky!”  At  times  he  tears  his  clothes. 
W'hen  he  is  especially  cheerful  he  claps 
his  hands  for  half  an  hour  at  a time — I 
to  summon  the  ghosts  of  Wellington  I 
find  Napoleon.  ‘'n.omarking  to  his  at- 1 
tendant  on  the  death  of  the  late  chiefs 
of  the  French  Republic,  he  gave  as 
explanation  of  President  Faurc’s  sud- 
den demise,  that  he  died  from  the 
shock  of  leariiing  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness (meaning  himself)  was  shut  up  in 
Eltham  Park.” 

W’ould  you  believe  it?  The  jury 
unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  man  of  singular  originality  is 
Incapable  of  managing  his  estate  of 
some  three  millions  sterling. 


Philip  Hals, 

, repayment. 

Thou  the  Cros.s  didst  bear: 

What  bear  I? 

Thou  the  Thorn  didst  wear; 

What  wear  I? 

Thou  to  death  didst  dare; 

What  dare  I? 

Thou  for  me  dost  care: 

What  care  I! 

Who  binds  Thee, 

His  own  bonds  unbinds. 

Who  finds  Thee 

Plenteous  mercy  finds. 

Thou.  ihouKh  love  that  blinds. 

Ne’er  bltnds  Thee. 

Seekest  all  men's  minds. 

Who  minds  Thee? 

If  to  you  tnis  week  is  of  solemn  Im- 
port—and  how  can  it  not  be?— you  will 
find  "Spikenard:  A Book  of  devotion-  , 
al  love-poems"  by  Laurence  Housman 
an  aid  to  reflection.  Here  will  you  i 
find  m;  sticlsm  with  a touch  of  me- 
aiaeval  fcellnfr.  with  a suggestion  of  the 
Rcssettl- Holman  Hunt  religious  ex- 
pression, and  again  the  Influenee  of 
Herbert.  Donne.  Quarles,  Crashaw, 
Vaughan.  Y'ou  are  far  away  from  tlte 
conventicle,  the  meeting  house,  the 
church,  so  far  as  fre  dom  of  language 


H.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal: 

I don’t  remember  to  have  seen  any 
expression  from  you  on  the  great  and 
momentous  sparrow  question  which  is 
agitating  the  dwellers  of  the  Hub.  I 
see  from  the  account  of  the  hearing  on 
this  question  before  Mayor  Quincy  in 
the  Journal  that  there  was  a radiance 
of  plumage  present  on  that  occasion, 
and  it  goes  on  to  st.ite  that  "thick 
veils  rolled  up  and  back  only  partially 
concealed  the  radiant  display  of  plumes, 
wings,  groups  of  feathers  and  whole 
birds.  With  noticeable  delicacy  every 
woman  present  had  carefully  refrained 
from  adorning  herself  with  nest  eggs 
or  remains  of.  English  sparrows." 

Then  further  along  in  this  report  of 
the  hearing  i find  that  James  K.  Clark, 
a taxidermist,  expresses  the  opinion 
"that  the  hunt  for  milliner’s  feather.« 
was  doing  more  to  exterminate  the 
native  birds  than  the  English  sparrow." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
notable  example  on  tne  part  of  these 
women,  who  are  displaying  the  plum- 
age of  nnirdered  birds  in  their  head  gear, 
of  the  scripture  text,  "which  strain 
at  a gnat  and  swallow  a camel.”  And 
would  not  it  be  a good  Idea  for  the 
women  who  lead  the  fashions  to  adorn 
their  hats  and  bonnets  with  the  wings 
and  bodies  of  English  sparrows  than 
with  those  of  our  American  birds? 
There  would  be  som"  hope  then  that 
we  would  get  rid  of  tills  nuisance. 

We  fear  that  H.  C.  Is  not  a "Constant 
Reader.”  The  Journal  of  March  10th 
published  nearly  a column  concerning 
sparrows,  quoting  from  poets  for  and 
against  the  bird,  and  discussing  the 
sparrow  in  magic  and  as  food. 

^ t"  • 

“DIE  WALRURt:” 


An  Unusually  Good  Performance 
of  Wagner’s  Music  Drama — 
Eames  and  Van  Dyck  as  the 
Incestuous  Lovers — Teresa  Car- 
' reno’s  Recital 


^ Grau  Grarul  Jpcra  Gomparijr  ap- 
Id  last  Diirht  In  "Die  tValkiire.” 
jlchalk  ccnducted.  The  cast  was  as  j 
[j^s : { 

Van  Dyck 

Lomprlerc  Prlnsle 

Anton  Van  Rooy 

B'de ICmma  Eainca 

Hchumann-Helnk 

dc Maud  Uoudez 

Ic Bauenneistcr 

nitc Schumann-Heink 

rtlclt.j MeissUnper 

vtdse Olka  Pe\ny 

uc Mantplll 

c'de MoIka-KelloKE 

else DJella 

khllrle Marie  Broma 

ft  performance  was  one  of  unusual 
tMence.  This  was  true  especially  of 
.tjirst  act.  Mrs.  Eamee-Story  wa^a 
sympathetic  Sieglinde.  Her  nft- 
ryi  beauty  was  enhanced  by  Me 
^rje  and  exciulsite  costume,  .a  dellglat-' 
it  !it,ovatlon.  Her  slnftlng  was  pure, 
Bigent,  effective.  She  sang  the 
t|;  without  effort,  without  hysteria,, 
ijjut  shrieking.  Slie  acted  with  be-' 
41  ig  animation,  and  without  any  ap- 
^ ince  of  deliberate  attempt.  A most  i 
j;  inly  apparition,  she  moved  the] 
■t  r In-  her  ecstasy  of  joy  and  song  I 
umphant  love,  and  In  her  suffering 
'.1  agony. 

i'l  Dyck  played  the  part  of  Sie.g- 
C 1 with  great  authority.  His  tale 
undlng’s  home  was  recited  with 
i te  art,  the  love-pong  was  for  once 
e from  the  suspicion  of  conventional 
lain  melody  of  the  forties;  his  selz- 
i*)f  the  sword  was  surely  one  of  the 
moments,  if  not  the  finest  mo-  j 
of  the  evening,  and  in  the  scene 
’|l|  Briinnhilde,  one  of  the  noblest 
iis  In  ail  opera,  lie  was  profoundly  | 
it|etlc  and  at  the  same  time  heroic, 
markable  iinpeicscnatlon!  I 

Pringle  with  his  full,  sonorous  ' 
3 was  an  admirable  Hunding. 
ma  shows  constant  Improvement, 
performance  last  night  was  a mem- 
;le  one,  even  better  than  that  given 
er  in  the  Ellis  Company.  She  has 
ered  at  least  her  raging  tempera- 
she  has  learned  to  suggest  as 
as  to  hammer  home  dramatic 
How  touching  was  her  devotion 
he  lying,  dirty  brute  of  a Wo'tan! 
finely  marked  the  aw'akening  and 
^development  of  her  sympathy  for 
<|doomed  couple!  Before  this  Brema 
superb  In  her  physical  exuberance 
, say,  ten  minutes.  After  that  the 
In  and  fury  soon  brought  wearl- 
Last  night  her  natural  incllna- 
to  give  free  reign  to  passion  was 
ked  by  elastic  discretion, 
s.  Scfiumann-Heii.k  almost  made 
thankless  part  of  the  knagging 
ka  endurable.  'This  is  the  highest 
se.  'Was  it  In  a spirit  of  irony  that 

Jgner  put  the  defence  of  marriage 
the  mouth  of  .a  scold?  1 

r.  Van  Rooy  was  preceded  by  loud 
jnpet  blasts  of  praise.  1 confess  that 
as  disappointed  in  him.  Not  in  his 
e,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  expres- 
organ  managed  with  more  skill 
^n  WE  expect  from  a Bayreuth  singer 
er  the  reign  of  Cosima.  But  I was 
ppointed  In  his  impersonation,  w'hich  ' 
too  often  stiff,  an.gular,  crude.  His  I 
.ness  after  the  tirade  of  Frlcka  was  ' 
lost  grotesque.  Even  Wotan  was  not  ; 
•inging  cur.  Even  Wotan  did  not  i 
hand  stiffen  like  a farce-comedian. 

e Valkyries  sang  with  spirit,  and 
1"  entrance  was  staged  more  effect- 
i'/  than  is  the  habit  here.  The  work 
ohe  orchestra  was  at  times  exceed- 
■ 1^  good;  and  then  again  it  was  slov- 
e. 

audience,  which  should  have  been 
nh  larger,  was  most  enthusiastic. 
Te  were  repeated  curtain  calls. 

* '*'  ♦ 

p opera  this  evening  will  be  “H 
Diere  dl  Siviglia.”  Mr.  Mancinelli 
V conduct.  The  cast  will  be: 

Sembrlch 

]ljp Campanari 

Ed.  de  R^Rzke 

3J10 Carbone 

D'Alniaviva Ralignac 

' Philip  Hale. 


TERESA  CARRENO. 

?resa  Carreno  gave  a piano  recital 
'terday  afternoon  in  Music  Hall. 
•=  program  wa.s  as  follows; 

(an  Fantasie  and  Fugue  In  G minor.. 

Hach-Liszt 

;iata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  1. 

Beethoven 

icturne,  op.  62,  No.  1 Chopin 

ircarolle  Chopin 

altz  in  C-sharp  minor Chopin 

,hiTzo.  op.  31 Chopin 

krlations  and  Fugue  on  a theme  liy 

Elandel Brahms 

ipromptu,  op.  90.  No.  1 Schubert 

.ude  de  Concert MacDowell 

ircha  Mllitalre Schubert-Tausig 

There  was  a good  sized  and  enthusi- 
stic  audience.  Mrs.  Oairreno  played 
le  fant.aisle  and  fugue  by  Bach  witli 
.comii.ig  solidity  andi  brio.  The  per- 
dmance  of  Beethoven’s  sonata  was 
le  of  great  beauty.  She  avoided  sen- 
men  talism  in  the  andante  and  the 
iaglo,  and  s-he  played  the  finale  with 
liril  that  was  without  Lisztian  ex- 
ggeration.  Of  the  Chopin  pieces  we 
10k  exception  only  to  the  barcarolle, 
hich  for  once,  strange  to  say,  was 
omparatlvely  witliout  color  and  poetic 
seling.  Her' reading  of  the  waltz  was 
riginal  and  interesting.  She  showed. 
I’htn  cccasion  required,  her  blazing 
ice.  her  impetuous  dash,  her  grand 
tyle,  which  is  manly  without  heavi- 
ts«  or  coarseness,  which  is  feminine 
1 taste  andi  gr.qce.  Tnily  a delight- 
U'l  player,  and  a meet  Interesting  per- 
onallly. 


“ BARBEr 

A P/lost  Delightful  Performance  of 
One  of  the  Three  Masterpieces  of 
Musical  Comedy— A Performance 
in  Which  the  Ensemble  Was  Ex- 
traordinarily Good. 

The  Grau  Opera  Company  appeared 
last  everdng  in  “11  Barblere  dl  Slvig- 
iia."  Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.  The 
east  was  as  follows: 

The  performance  last  night  was  a 
rare  dellghc  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Rossini  himself  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  this  result. 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  opera, 
which  sounds  as  tliough  it  were  written 
•last  week,  is  over  80  years  old.  It  is 
not  the  fashion  today  to  write  Italian 
cadences;  but  even  Wagner  has  his 
mannerisms,  and  certain  of  his  pro- 
gressions and  the  turn  of  which  he 
was  so  enamored  already  sound  as 
old-fashioned  as  the  much  abused  ca-  1 
dence  of  Rossini’s  period.  The  fresh-  j 
ness,  the  buoyancy,  the  sparkle,  the  j 
wedding  of  the  music  with  the  situa- 
tion, the  inexhaustible  and  bubbling 
melody,  the  sly  wln-k  of  the  composer 
seen  in  so  many  measures— these  have  j 
saved  the  opera  from  the  dust  bin  of  1 
Time  and  immortalized  the  maker.  By  | 
its  side  are  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Fig- 
aro,” the  m'usic  of  which  is  not  so 
faithful  to  the  text  of  low  intrigue, 
for  Mozart  idealized  the  people  of  the 
comedy,  and  Verdi’s  “Falstaff,”  an  in- 
credible work,  overflowing  with  beauty 
and  comic  vitality.  Do  1 hear  you  say 
“Yes,  but  ‘Die  Melsterslnger’ ?” 
Madame,  I do  not  appreciate  German 
humor  as  Wagner  knew  it.  I prefer 
Donizettl’.s  "Elixir  of  Love”  and  “Don 
Pasquale.”  Do  you  insist,  “But  the 
music  of  ‘Die  Melsterslnger’  is  great”? 
It  may  be,  but  I do  not  wish  to  find 
greatness— and  you  really  mean  heavi- 
ness in  a comic  opera. 

Rosina  Sembrlch 

Bertha  Bauermeister 

Conte  d’  Almavlva i5allgnac 

Figaro  Campanari 

Basilio  Ed.  de  Reazke 

Bartolo  Carbone 

Sargente  Vanni 

Flcrello Meux 

The  performance  was  so  good  that  it 
does  not  call  for  extended  comment;  it 
was  like  the  happy  nation  that  has  no 
history.  For  where  is  one  to  begin  to 
praise?  With  Semhrich.  Carbone,  Man- 
cinelli or  Ed.  de  Reszke  and  Campa- 
nari? It  is  true  that  Salignac  was  not 
always  triumphant  in  the  florid  music 
written  for  the  tenor,  but  who  sings  it 
today  as  It  was  probably  sung  80  years 
ago,  when  tenors  and  basses  were  mas- 
ters of  colorature?  Capoul  in  his  best 
estate  showed  us  that  the  old  art  was 
nO't  purely  legendary.  And  then  Salig- 
nac sang  BO  many  things  well,  his  pat- 
ter was  so  free  and  easy,  his  acting  was 
so  full  of  animation,  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  dwell  upon  this  point. 

Marcella  Sembrlch  was  enchanting  as 
singer  and  actress.  Again,  I do  not 
praise  her  merely  for  pyrotechnlcal  dis- 
play. I praise  her  for  that,  and  also  for 
her  exquisite  delivery  of  even  the  most 
insignificant  phrase.  It  was  a keen 
pleasure  to  recognize  afeain  her  musical 
feeling,  her  consummate  musical  skill, 
her  perfect  balance  of  the  sentence, 
her  release  of  a tone  as  well  as  her  at- 
tack. What  marvelous  legato!  What 
cunning  in  rhythmic  appreciation!  How 
in  the  midst  of  the  sparkle  and  the 
foam  the  golden  musical  idea  shone  in 
full  lustre!  No  wonder  that  applause 
.shook  the  house.  The  modest  receiver 
of  such  tumultuous  thanks  sang  in  the 
lesson  scene  the  Strauss  waltz,  “Voce 
dl  prima  vera,”  a Polish  song  by  Cho- 
pin, and  “Ah!  non  giunge,”  and  this 
last  she  was  obliged  to  repeat.  As  an 
actress  she  charmed  without  coquet- 
tish grimace  or  affectation  of  giidish- 
ness. 

To  speak  of  Messrs.  Campanari,  de 
Reszke  and  Carbone  would  be  merely 
to  indulge  in  eulogy  that  might  seem 
extravagant  to  those  who  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present.  Capbone 
is  known  to  us  ail  as  an  admirable 
buffo,  whose  Beckmesser  proved  him  to 
he  an  actor  of  versatility  and  much  In- 
telligence. Last  evening  he  was  most 
amusing,  both  in  the  broader  scenes 
and  in  those  quieter  situations  that  call 
for  a display  of  finesse.  Campanarl’s 
Figaro  has  ripened  with  age.  It  Is 
even  more  authoritative  in  easy  tonch- 
and-go  and  dash.  The  voice,  too,  has 
broadened  and  it  is  used  even  more 
freely  and  with  greater  nuancirung.  A 
trul.v  admirable  Figaro!  And  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  welcome  this  most 
excellent  musician,  singer  and  man  to 
the  cit.v  that  was  formerly  his  home. 
Ed.  de  Reszke  was  a Basllio  that  is  sel- 
dom seen.  His  Impersonation  was  dra- 
matically strong  and  he  sang  as  he 
sang  when  he  first  came  here  and  was 
on  his  mettle.  His  Basilio  was  by  all 
odds  the  finest  performance  that  ho 
has  given  us  of  late.  Nor  should  I for- 
get Miss  Bauermeister,  or  the  others 
who  completed  the  ensemble.  Mr.  Man- 
cinelli conducted  as  though  he  too  en- 
joyed the  show,  and  singularly  fortun- 
ate in  his  choice  of  the  tempo,  he  led 
with  infinite  spirit. 

. * * « 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
“Faust”  with  Emma  Eames,  Mantolli, 
Bauermeister,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Albers, 
Meux,  Plailcon.  Mr.  Bevlgnanl  will 
' conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Don 
! Giovanni”  with  Maurel  as  the  famous 
rake.  The  other  singers  will  be  Leh- 
mann, Nordlca,  Semhrich,  Salignac, 
Carbone,  Devries,  Ed.  de  Reszke. 

Philin  Hale. 


V.'hon  at  the  last  my  youth  and  I shall  part, 
tVho  n('W  alr-ndy  waxes  weary  of  me. 
Seeing  the  skies  grow  ashen-grey  above  me. 
And  towards  the  dim  horizon  turns  in  heart, 
To  sapphire  seas  whereof  my  secret  chart 
Js  lost  forever— Shall  the  parting  move  ms 
To  anguish,  for  that  Ycuth  forgets  to  love 
me. 

And  stab  my  sou!  with  bitter  sting  and 
smart? 

Return  not,  Youth,  to  those  sweet  vanished 
years. 

The  dewy,  flowery  fields  tliat  lie  behind  thee, 
But  haste  before,  and  climb  heaven’s  golden 
stair, 

And  stand  In  God’s  own  house,  that  I may 
find  thee. 

Purged  of  regret,  and  comforted  from  tears, 
■When  my  slow,  faltering  feet  o’ertake  thee 
there. 

The  latest  bulletin  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety for  the  Ethical  Culture  of  Par- 
rots shows  gratifying  results  of  the 
patient  and  Intelligent  work  of  those 
■who  have  devoted  themselves  to  rescu- 
ing the  birds  from  evil  practices.  Thir- 
ty hard  swearers  have  not  uttered  an 
oath  during  the  last  two  months.  Four 
are  now  able  to  recite  Browning’s 
“Evelyn  Hope.”  Two  or  tliree,  who 
have  been  enduring  solitary  confine- 
ment with  a low  diet,  begin  to  s'now 
si.gns  of  remorse  for  a life  of  sin  un- 
doubteoly  attributable  to  association  at 
a tender  age  with  polyglot  sailors.  The 
Society,  we  are  |iappy  to  state,  is  on 
an  independent  footing,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  ask  for  contributions. 


I 'Well,  [ must  think  'them  "very 

small.  You  must  have  a wonderfully 
sn  ail  waist. 

I The  Delendant:  Thank  you,  your 

Honour. 

The  Plaintiff:  No  smaller  than 
mine. 

His  Hoi'our;  I don’t  dispute  (hat— 
far  from  It. 

The  Plaintiff:  Thank  you,  your  Hon- 
our. 

His  Honour:  This  is  a very  difiicult 
case  to  decide.  I think  yon  are  botli 
a little  iiarrow-vvaisted.  I find,  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £1;  no  costs. 


1 L.  F.  S.  writes:  “Why  does  nearly 
I everybody  say  and  write  ‘proven’  in- 
stead of  ‘proved’?  Why  should  a regii- 
lar  ami  well-soundmg  particiiile  be  dis- 
placed by  an  irregular  a.nd  ill-.sound- 
ing-  one?” 

“Nearly  everybody”  does  not  say 
land  write  “proven.”  The  best  answer 
! to  he  made  is  that  of  Richard  Grant 
M hlte:  “Proven,  which  is  frequently 
used  now  (1870)  by  la'wycrs  and  jour- 
I nalists,  should,  perhaps,  be  ranked 
! among  Vvords  that  are  not  word.s.  Those 
, who  use  it  seem  to  think  th.it  it  means 
j something  more,  or  other,  than  the 
I word  for  which  it  is  a mere  Lowland 
Scotch  and  North  of  England  pro- 
vincialism. ‘Proved’  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  I'erb  'to  prove,’  and 
should  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to 
! speak  English.” 


We  have  received  an  interesting  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  John  Dwyer,  who 
claims  to  be  tlie  happy  owner  of  “Ten 
weapons.”  Two  of  these  “weapons”  ere, 
unfortunately,  unfit  for  publication;  or 
we  might  say  that  this  prudish  and  ma- 
terialistic people  is  unfit  for  the  recep- 
tion cf  the  sublime  truths.  We  feel  it 
our  duty  to  publish  the  circular  with 
the  necessary  omissions. 

TEN  WEAPONS 

With  which,  if  idiocy  does  not,  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  times,  throw  itself  to 
pieces.  1 will; 

1.  The  Vesuvius  tunnel,  through 
which  I can  conduct  the  ocean  into  the 
bov7eIs  of  the  earth  and  blow  the  globe 
to  Invisibleness. 

2.  The  etheroscope,  through  which 
I can  divert  Interplanetary  fluids  and 
dissolve  organic  bodies  throughout  the 
universe. 

' 3.  Acjua  Jesite,  with  which  I can  set 

every  drop  of  water  in  the  world  afire 
and  drown  mortality  in  flame. 

4.  Aeroid,  by  which  I can  decompose 
elr  and  all  other  corporeal  conslstents. 

5.  Selsmosolte,  by  which  I can  attract 
earthquakes  to  any  point  on  earth  and 
localize  centertcrrestlal  heat. 

6.  Dynalogue,  through  which,  as  all 
Inert  masses  are  intended  to  feed  the 
spiritual,  I can  transform  the  earth  into 
food  for  humanity  In  twenty  hours,  v 

8.  Psychlte,  by  ■which  I can  acceler- 
ate intelligence,  the  f.ermcntatlon  of  the 
universe,  to  such  a degree  that  all  tang- 
ible substances  will  disappear  more  rap- 
idly than  a tubercle  overrun  by  ba- 
cillae.  ■ 

10.  Insanity,  through  which,  as  It  is 
the  climax  of  imagination  (misnamed 
knowledge),  I can  fill  each  atom  with 
the  radiance  of  Truth  and,  causing  it 
[ through  its  own  consciousness  to  com- 
prehend the  whole,  I can  create  a peer- 
I age  of  deities  equal  to  their  creator — 
myseif,  or  Truth. 

.^HN  DWYER. 

YES. 

1 think  this  little  -word 
Must  be  primeval; 

The  first  the  first  man  heard. 

1 think  this  little  word 

Earth’s  breeze  in  whispers  stirred, 

With  Eve  coeval. 

I think  lids  little  word 
Must  be  primeval. 


i The  Grau  Company  in  New-  York  gave 
100  performances.  The  favorite  operas 
were  as  fellows:  “Lohengrin”,  a times; 
“Faust”,  8;  “Romeo  and  Juliet”, 
“Tannhausor”,  ‘‘Die  Walkiire’’,  7 each; 
“The  Pluguenots”  6;  “The  Barber”, 
Tristan”,  and  “Don  Giovanni”  5. 
The  larg-cst  audience  of  the  season  w-as 
that  which  attended  the  first  matinee 
of  Tristan”,  when  the  receipts  were 
reported  to  be  .fu.ioo. 


M' 


Ton  have  heard  of  the  surliness 
and  the  brutality  of  English  judges. 
Now  read  of  their  ten  lerness  .and  gal- 
lantry. Here  is  a judge  that  W.  S. 
Gilbert  Tnignt  have  invented.  We  quote 
from  tile  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

At  the  Brompion  County  Court  this 
morning,  Mme.  le  Minton  sued  Miss 
Flora  Stevens,  an  actress,  for  £1  12s.. 
the  price  of  thr.'e  pairs  of  corsets. 
The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  corsets 
were  made  to  measure.  'When,  how- 
' ever,  they  t.cri.'  .sent  to  the  defend- 
lant,  she  dtoiined  to  receive  them  on 
tile  ground  (hat  “they  were  'lOO  high.” 

Judge  Stonor:  in  what  way  were 
they  too  high? — The  Pla.lntiff  (blush- 
ing): I'm  afraid  1 can’t  explain,  sir. 

His  Honour:  Oh,  1 see— a delicate 
question. 

An  expert  was  called,  and  at  His 

Honour’s  suggestion  she  took  the  cor- 
sets up  to  the  Bench  and  pointed  out 
the  defect  complained  of. 

His  Horour:  Can't  yon  take  a little 
piece  off  tlie  top? — No,  sir,  not  witli- 
out  breaking  the  bones. 

The  Defendant:  Besides,  your  Hcn- 
oiir,  they  are  too  loose. 

His  Honour;  Oh.  well,  that  does 
away  with  indigestion.  But  what  are 
these  laces  for?  Siirel.v  they  are  10 
tighten  or  loosen,  as  the.  case  may  he. 

The  Defendant:  When  they  are 
closed  rlglit  up  they  are  too  loose— ( 
they  would  entirel.v  spoil  the  figure. 
'Tonoiir  (holding  on  the  -a^.raet 


They  now'  have  taxametor  cabs  In 
London.  “A  taxameter  is  a small 
I clockllke  apparatus,  worked  In  connect- 
I ion  with  the  cab  wheel  and  by  a clock 
! mechanism,  so  as  to  indicate  auto- 
j matically  to  the  passenger  the  exact 
fare  he  has  to  pay,  whether  the  cab 
is  hired  by  time  or  by  distance,  inside 
or  outside  the  ra-llns,  as  well  as  ex- 
'Itras  for  luggage.  Hitherto  cabmen 
have  shown  a most  pronounced  hos- 
tility to  the  Instn.'ments,  and  the  In- 
novation is  more  than  likely  to  cause 
some  feeling  anvmg  users  and  non- 
users of  the  taxameter.  It  is  thought 
that  cab  iiroprietors  will  hail  the  re- 
, form  witli  satisfaction,  for  it  tells  ex- 
I actiy  wh.'tt  the  earnings  of  each  cab 
j have  been,  and  the  n-umber  of  miles 
I covered.” 

s-r'TvuJl  7, 

R.  ki ANClNELLI’S  opera,  “Ero 
e Leandro,”  will  be  performed  in 
Boston  for  the  first  time  Thurs- 
day night.  The  composer  is  so 
highly  appreciated]  and  rfespected  a.s  a 
conductor  tliat  this  event  will  he  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest. 

klr.  Mancinelli  has  written  an  account 
of  his  own  work,  and  the  articles  were 
published  in  the  Aeolian  Quarterly.  , 

r 

In  the  early  days  of  1895,  in  the  Hotel 
, Normandie,  of  New  York,  w here  J 
icund  myself,  as  I was  then  (xinduct-  ■ 
ing  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season  I i 
receiv^  a,  letter  in  wihieh  the.  Nor- ] 
wich  (Engiaiid)  Festival  Committee  re-  i 
qresteii  me  to  write  a cantata  for  the 
festival  to  be  held  in  October,  1896.  As 
1 wished  that  my  composition  could  he  I 
performed  upon  the  stage  as  well  as  in  1 
‘^ffoort.  I hesitated  somewhat  upon  th"  I 
choice  of  the  subject.  My  colleague  1 
and  fellow-conductor,  Maestro  Bevig- 
i noni,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  , 

I renremhering  that  I had  often  ex- 
] pressed  the  wish  of  setting  Boito's  lib-  ' 

1 retto  of  “Hero  and  Leander”  to  mn- 
' SIC,  suggested  to  me  I should  seize  thi.'*  ' 

: opportunity  to  carry  my  idea  into  exe-  ■ 

: culitn.  Meditating  on  the  subject  it 
, appealed  to  mo  I could  not  find  a’ny- 
I thing  better  adapted  to  my  artist'ic 
I temperament  and  to  the  circumstancea 
' Indeed,  the  subject  of  this  classic  leg- 
j end  seemed  to  me  to  unite  all  the 
I necessary  qualities  for  a public  repre- 
. seriation.  even  though  the  performano.- 
was  not  to  be  with  stage  accessorio‘5 
I quickiy  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  publiglung  house  of  Ricordi  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  rights  to 
set  the  libretto  to  music, 
i Ooi'ent  Gartien  season  at 

I pe  bcglnn.mg  of  August,  1895,  I returned 
■ to  Italy,  and  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
of  the  music.  I com- 

of  work  to  composins’ 
the  entire  score,-  taking  15  days'  rest 
between  the  first  and  second  acts.  I at 
once  commenced,  the  instrumentation, 
interrupted  by  an  invitatioi! 
received  from  Naples,  requesting  me  to 
conduct  the  ‘‘wl^lkure,”  of  RiSiar° 
^‘though  time  was  prSii^g 
out refuse  the  invitation^ 
out  of  regard  for  the  deep  veneration  i 

ler.  Who,  to  the  last  days  of  hfs  l‘fe 
Imd  always  hoiroced  me  with  singulT- 
^nevolence  and  with  his 

w»>om,  evS^sim, 
rny  public  career  ' 

^ In  battles. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  ' — . 
on  my  return  from  Naples,  I p?eV  .rhu 
the  piano  and  vocal  score  oi  rny  wJik 
which  1 had  published  at  my  cos!  D 
mfni-llf'  ^-?pdon.  thus  being  ^ 'ow.h 
nerformed  at  Norwlclh,  on  the  .-.ii  of 


Lloyd,  and 
^I'lls;  and  to_fobiain  an  idea  of 
I tnu  Hatti.rliiij  success  it  obtained  It  Is 
I only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  English 
newspapers,  whose  most  eminent  crlt- 
jes  had  attended  the  performance.  Eu- 
logizing the  work,  these  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed the  unanimou.s  wish  of  seeing 
It  acted  upon  the  stage,  which  was,  in 
their  estimaUon,  the  real  and  fitting 
frame  fer  the  picture.  Thus,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  abstained  from  any  extended 
notice,  concluding  with  these  words: 
■•There  is  no  time  to  discuss  these 
things,  nor  will  there  be  till  the  work 
is  put  upon  the  stage,  which  is  its 
proper  home."  (Daily  Telegraph,  Fri- 
day, Oct.  1896.)  In  this  connection, 
note  tlie  following  little  anecdote  of 
how  we  poor  composers  run  the  risk 
of  losing  our  beads  if  we  should  listen 
to  the  absurdities  of  critics.  And  who 
would  not  lose  his  head?  The  English 
critics  said  the  work  would  gain  on  the 
stage;  and  a year  later,  when  ‘•Hero 
and  Deander”  was  being  given  at  a 
theatre  (Turin,  Teatro  Regio),  the  critic 
of  the  Corriere  della  Sera  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ‘•The  opera  has  the 
structure  of  an  oratorio.”  In  our  lan- 
guage, the  word  oratario.  In  a musi- 
cal sense,  is  limited  exclusively  to  sa- 
cred or  Biblical  subjects.  Now,  the 
love  of  ‘‘Hero  and  Deander,”  although 
certainly  very  poetic,  is  not,  in  my  es- 
timation, of  a sacred  character,  but  of 
a most  worldly  nature.  Well!  I imagine 
that  this  monumental  literary  genius 
wished  to  say  that  the  opera  had  the 
structure  of  a cantata;  that  ft  present- 
ed certain  qualities,  good  or  bad,  that 
rendered  it  worthy  of  being  produced, 
even  though  without  scenic  resources. 
However,  this  was  neither  a distraction 
of  the  critic  nor  an  error  of  the  printer, 
because  the  word  oratorio,  like  the 
sw'ord  of  Damocles,  is  suspended  over 
the  whole  profound  article,  and  serves, 
besides,  to  close  it.  There  are  many 
modest  music  teachers  w-ho  could  teach 
medest  music  teachers  who  could 
teach  many  things  to  this  would- 
bo  musical  critic  and  judge.  On 
the  other  hand,  howuver,  he 
confesses  the  score  contains  very  beau- 
tiful details,  exquisite  delicacy,  and 
adds:  ‘‘An  analysis  of  the  work  might 
prove  tiresome;  but  I can  not  refrain 
l‘rom  enumerating,  in  rapid  survey,  as 
the  gems  of  the  work,  in  the  first  act— 
the  chorus  of  the  priestesses  and  of  the 
mariners,  the  solemn  Cantabile  of  Arlo- 
farne,  the  Anacreotic  of  Leander,  the 
song  of  the  sea-shells,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  love-duet;  in  the  second  act 
—the  dance  and  the  Bacchanal  set  to 
fugue;  in  the  third— some  parts  of  He- 
ro‘s  monologue,  and  the  duet,  the  dra- 
matic description  of  the  tempest  and 
death.”  Enumerating  in  this  e'ulo,gy 
all  the  subjects  of  “Hero  and  L#eander,” 
the  critic  of  the  Corriere  contradicts 
himself  and  ends  by  demonstrating  that 
even  an  opera  of  complicated  music, 
like  my  own,  can  obtain  a triumph,  not- 
withstanding the  rule  quoted  by  him, 
-and  which,  according  to  him.  is  now 
observed  in  Italy— that  is,  of  WTiting 
operas  in  which  music  plays  but  a sec- 
ondary part. 

Here  and  there  a critic  In  Italy  and 
Spain  has  declared  that  “Hero  and  Le- 
ander”  has  a Wagnerian  form;  some — 
and  these  the  greater  num'ber,  and  es-  i 
pecially  the  English — have  pronounced 
it  eminently  personal  and  of  the  mod- 
ern Italian  school.  In  fact,  in  com- 
posing it,  I determined  to  follow  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Verdi,  especially  in 
his  last  (wo  operas,  “Othello”  and  “Fal- 
ataff;”  and  I believe  that  all  my  coun- 
trymen shall  benefit  and  advance  na- 
tional art  by  following  in  those  foot- 
steps. Verdi  is  a real  head  and  founder 
of  a school.  There  does  not  exist  the 
ex.-tniple  of  any  other  composer  who*lias 
gone  through  so  complete  an  evolution 
as  that  of  the  great  Maestro,  who  com- 
menox-d  with  “Oberto,  the  Count  of 
Boniface.”  and  has  written  “Falstaff.” 
and  who— well,  let  us  wait!  Wagner, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  the  founder  of  a 
school,  but  an  isolated  genius  who  can 
not  be  followed  or  Imitated  without 
grave  danger.  To  the  few  who  have 
declare  1 that  ‘‘Hero*  and-4jeander”  has 
•1  Wagnerian  form,  I will  endeavor  to 
prove  that  they  are  mistaken.  By  Wag- 
nerian form  I naturally  understand 
that  one  which  Wagner  observed  in  his 
a.st  works,  “Meisterslnger,"  “Tristan 
and  Isolde.”  ‘•Niebelnngen,”  “Parsifal;” 
not  that  of  “The  Flying  Dutchman.” 
••Taiini:aiiser,‘‘  and  ‘ ladiengrin,"  which 
notwithstanding  the  treasurers  of  Inspi- 
ration the.v  contain,  might,  perhaps, 
as  a system  of  operas,  be  called  deri- 
vations or  successors  of  “Orpheus,” 
“Alcestes,”  "Iphigenla  in,  Aulis,"  by 
Oli'Ck,  Mozart‘s  "Don  Juan;”  “Oberon,” 
•■Kurvanthe,”  and  “ITeischfitz,”  by 
Web<r;  “'Tho  Vestal,”  “Fernando 
Cortes,”  “Agnes,"  by  Spontini,  an 
Italian  but  little  known  and  appreciated 
in  Ms  own  land.  “'The  Mcistersinger," 
••Tristan  .ond  Isolde,”  “Niebelungen,” 
ind  ••Parsifal”  represent  the  real 
operatic  form  invented  by  Wagner,  and 
which,  according  to  me,  ought  not  to 
be  Imitated.  What  points  of  resem- 
blance - an  anybody  find  between  these 
leras  and  ••Hero  and  Leander?” 
‘ ith  the  last  form. of  Wagner’s  system, 
■I’.irate  pieces,  .■.rias,  duets,  etc.,  are 
ixtludid;  antj  the  inventive  part,  or  be 

■ t the  melody,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, is  always  cntr-isted  to  the 
orchestra,  while  the  voices  execute  in 
general  a sort  of  melopee  or  recitative, 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  practi- 
callv  In-iependent.  Later,  In  the  ‘•Nle- 
•ocltiiigen,”  Wagner  has  discarded  al- 
most entlrelv  the  combination  of  the 
voices.  I.  on"  the  other  hand,  following 
the  example  set  by  Verdi,  have  always 

■ nirust.d  to  the  voices  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  melody,  endeavoring  to  let 

' it  rest  upon  and  to  enrich  It  with  all 
he  resources  of  modern  instrumenta- 
i Mon;  and  notwithstanding  the  contlnu- 
I ity  or  unbrokenness  of  tho  music  from 
I the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every  act. 

my  opcni  can  easily  be  divided  into  sep- 
I arate  pieces,  arias,  duets,  concerted 
pieces,  choruses,  etc.  This  ought  to 
I prove  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  a 
^ system,  “Hero  and  Leander”  belongs  to 
ihe  last  Verdian  form, 
i Returrdng  to  the  stc  • y of  my  opera. 


I Was  glad  fif  hav^  tt^mduced  on  a 
stage  for  the  first  tir*  at  '•'o  Real,  in 
Madrid,  and  of  thejfcind  reception  it 
had  at  the  hands  of  the  Madrid  critics 
and  from  that  intelligent  and  impas- 
sioned public.  Afteri  Madrid  the  opera 
was  performed  the  first  of  January  ol 
the  current  year  at  tdie  Teatro  Regio.  at 
'Turin,  and  on  the  ftfteentbtat  the  Fenice 
in  Venice;  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary it  was  put  on  the  st.ige  of  the 
Argentina  of  Rome,  and  in  May  at  the 
Cevent  Garden  in  London.  It  has  al- 
ready had  more  than  10  representations 
in  Turin,  and  nine  in  Venice;  and  these 
audiences,  who  received  it  from  the 
first  with  marked  benevolence,  manifest 
a deeper  interest  in  it  every  day. 

The  libretto  is  founded  upon  tbe  well- 
known  legend  that  all  poets  have  writ-  ] 
ten  about,  from  Museo,  Ovid,  Florian,  ! 
Schiller,  Grlllparzer,  down  to  Boito. 
Our  poet  has  added  a third  personage 
to  the  two  heroes  of  the  legend— the 
archon  Arlofarne,  who  in  love  himself 
with  the  young  Hero,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  rising  passion  Hero  feels  toward 
Leander.  oonchemns  her  to  devote  her 
youth  to  the  worship  of  Venus,  for  that 
purpose  imprisoning  her  -within  the 
Tower  of  the  Virens.  Tlie  priestess, 
according  to  the  rite,  should  announce, 
by  sounding  her  horn,  the  arrival  of  the 
tempest,  to  warn  the  vessels  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. But  love  cxinquers  all  ob- 
stacles. Every  night  Leander  swam 
across  the  stream,  giilded  by  a light 
emitted  by  a torch  placed  In  Hen>‘s 
aasemenit  in  the  tower;  and  he  remained 
with  his  love  until  the  first  rays  of  tho 
rising  sun  compelled  him  to  leave.  But 
one  night  the  Hellesxjont,  already  -wind- 
s'.'ept,  was  suddenly  visited  by  a fierce 
tempest  that  interrupted  the  sweet 
meeting  of  the  two  lovers.  Hero  .should 
give  the  signal  that  called  the  priests 
to  pray  for  the  cessation  of  <he  tempest. 
Leander,  whese  presence,  if  discovered, 
would  bo  tantamount  to  signing  Hero‘s 
death  sentence,  in  order  to  save  her, 
wishes  to  throw  himself  into  the  angry 
waves.  At  this  moment  is  heard  the 
signal  uipon  the  horn,  which  is  being 
given  by  Ariofarre.  Hero,  in  terror, 
attempts  in  vain  to  restrain  Leander, 
who  tears  himself  away  from  her  arms 
and  throws  himself  from  her  window 
into  the  sea  below,  while  the  song  of 
the  priests  is  beginning  to  be  heard. 
These  enter  with  Aricifarne.  who.  In  a 
severe  and  sarcastic  tone,  reproves  Hero 
for  not  having  given  the  signal.  The 
trembling  priestess  has  no  thought  ex- 
cept of  her  Leander,  battling  with  the 
angry  waves.  A thunderbolt  at  this 
moment  strikes  the  tower  and  p.-.rtly 
shatters  it.  Hero,  from  a cleft  whlcli 
has  been  opened,  sees  the  bloody  corpse 
of  Leander  upon  a rock,  and,  with  a 
cry,  falls  and  dies.  Arlofarne  curses 
death,  that  has  deprived  him  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  opera  is  divided  Into  three  acts,  j 
that  have  for  their  titles; 

F rst  Act— ‘Tlie  tensile  of  Venus. 

The  second — Aphrodite. 

The  third — ‘The  Virgin’s  Tower. 

Boito  has  prefaced  the  libretto  with 
beautiful  verses,  of  which  I have 
availed  myself  for  a prologue.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  poet’s  idea.  I have 
had  the  Muse  of  Poetry  sing  these 
stanzas  of  Boito’s  preface,  the  muse.j 

appearing  in  the  middle  of  Che  pro- 
logue, within  a cloud.  ' 

* * • 

At  Madrid,  Nov.  30,  1897,  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  work  as  an  opera 
the  lovers  were  DarclO©  and  di  Alarchi. 
,\t  the  first  pertorm.ance  in  Ixindon, 
July  n,  1898.  the  singers  were  Emma 
Fames,  Schumann-Heink,  Saleza,  Plan- 
con  and  Pringle.  At  the  tirst  peiform- 
ar.ee  in  the  Ur.iterl  States  (New  York, 
-March  11.  1.899)  the  sit.gers  were  tho 
same  as  in  London,  with  the  exception 
of  Schu.naun-iieink,  who  wa.s  replaced 
in  the  prologue  by  .MantelM. 

^ ^ 

Mr.  Maneinclli  adds  in  a foot-note 
that  “In  January  of  18M  I was  to  con- 
duct some  concerts  at  the  Liceo  Bene- 
detto Mariclla,  at  Vei.icc;  and  there  for 
the  first  time  weie  played  the  prelude 
of  ‘Tristan  and  Isolde’  and  the  ‘Ride 
of  the  Valkyries.’  On  this  occasion  I 
had  the  honor  to  meet  the  great  master 
very  frequently,  who,  with  Franz  Liszt, 
was  slaying  at  the  Veudramin  palace, 
where,  a*monlli  later,  hecitd.” 

Other  operas  founded  on  the  familiar 
story  are  “Leandro,”  Pistoechini,  1679; 
“Ero  e Leandro,"  Paer,  1795,  Raimondi, 
1809,  Coecia  1827,  BotlfSini  1879  (libretto 
by  Boito);  “Ij^andre  et  H^ro,”  de  Bras- 
sac,  175(1;  “Hero  and  Leander. “ Reeve. 
17S8;  “Ero  i Leander,”  Kurpinski,  1816; 
“Hero,”  B.  A.  Weber,  about  ISOO; 
•^ ■ anK.  ISSl;  “Hero  und  Leander,”  Steln- 
haidt,  1868. 

Ballet:  “H6ro  et  Leandre,”  Lefebure, 
about  1?(X). 

Cantatas:  Mayer,  1793  or  '97;  Generali, 
1810:  Ubaldl.  about  1800;  Lloyd.  1888; 
Bouielller.  1806. 

Melodramas;  Seidl,  about  1815;  Brandi 
about  1820. 

Four  vocal  scenes:  Gcrlng  Thomas. 

1880. 

• * • 

MUSIC  OF  THE  'WEEK. 
SUNDAY— Handel  and  Haydn  at  Music  Hall. 
7.30  P.  M.  Schumann's  “Paradise  and 
Peri,”  with  Lillian  N.  rdica.  Fannie 
Hirsch,  Adele  Laeis  Baldwin,  'Whitney 
Mockridge.  Hugo  Heinz.  Mr.  Beinhold 
L.  Herman  will  conduct. 

Sacred  concert.  Boston  Theatre.  8 P. 
M . by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  Su- 
zanne ^Vdan’S,  Marie  Brema.  Van  Dyck, 
Plancon,  Vaui  Rooy,  L<eo  Stern  (cellisl). 
Mr.  Mar.cinelll.  conductor. 

Lieut.  Dan  Godfrey's  British  Guards 
Band  P.ark  -Theatre,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing (for  the  benefit  of  the  Charlestown 
Free  Dispensary  and  Hospital). 
MONDAY— Grau  Opera  Company,  Boston 
•I'hcatre,  at  7.30  “Tristan  and  Isolde,” 
Joehm.jin,  Prema,  the  de  Reszke.s.  V'aa 
Rooy,  Pringle,  Sleftert,  Meux.  Schalk, 
tonductor. 


TUESDAY— Grau  Company,,  "Nozzo  1m- 
^aro,**  at  7.45,  Eamea,  &mbrl.  h,  AAuns, 
Campanarl.  Kd.  de  Reszke,  Carbone.  Be- 
vlgnani,  conductor. 

■(VEDNEStyAY-Grau  Comiany.  matinee. 
1.45,  “Lohengrin,”  Nordiea,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Van  Jiyck.  Hispham.  ITlnglc, 
Muchlmann.  Schalk.  conductor. 

Grau  Company,  at  7.45,  “Faust,”  Su- 
zanne Adams,  .(laiitelll,  the  de  Reszkes, 
Campanarl.  Eevlgnanl,  conductor. 
THURSDAY— Grau  Company,  at  7.4o.  fir.A 
performance  In  Boston  of  MaucinelU's 
opera  ’'Ero  e Leandro/’  Eames.  Mantelll, 
SaI4za,  Plancon,  Pringle.  Manclnelh,  con- 
ductor. 

FRIDAY- Grau  Company  at  7.45,  ' Ixs  Hu- 
guenots,” Nordiea,  Engle,  Manteln.  the 
de  Reszkes.  Campanarl,  Plancon.  Man- 
clnclli,  conductor. 

Ihtblic  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hall  at  2.30. 
Schumann's  music  to  Byro'i's  “M  infred. 
Mr.  Ffrar.gcon  Davies,  re  ider.  Mra.  li- 
tus.  Miss  Edmands,  Messrs.  H.  Johnson, 
Hay.  Martin.  Hyland,  Ashenden,  singers. 
SATURDAY— Grau  Company  at  l.lo,  • Don 
Giovanni,”  loehmann,  Adams,  Sembneh, 
Salignac,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Carbone.  Dev- 
ries and  Maurel.  Marcinelli,  conducior. 
At  7.45,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Karnes, 
Djclla.  Salfza,  Plancon,  Devries.  Bevign-| 
anl.  conductcr.  . , 1 

Boston  Symphony  Orchc.'tra  concert  In 
Music  Hall  at  8 P.  M.  Program  as  atj 
Friday  rehearsal.  ^ 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

T( night's  grand  sacred  concert  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted 
in  Boston.  Not  alone  are  the  soloists 
members  of  the  Maurice  Grau  musical  , 
organization,  but  they  are  among  the  j 
foremost  stars  of  the  (Xjmpany  and  In-  ' 
elvde  such  world-reno'wned  artists  as  j 
Suzanne  Adams,  Marie  Brema.  Van 
Dyck,  Anton  Van  Rooy,  Plancon,  and 
Leo  Stern,  the  ‘cellist.  'The  entire  Met- 
re poliian  Opera  House  orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Mancinielli, 
will  take  port  in  tl.e  concert,  which 
will  be  given  at  prices  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $1  50.  The  following  is  the 
program : 

Overture,  ‘‘SL  Paul” Mendelssohn 

PriOre,  “Jocelyn" Godard 

Leo  Stern. 

Aria,  ‘Gott  sel  mlr  guading"  (“St. 

Paul'  ’ ) Mendelssohn 

Anton  Van  Rooy. 

“Chere  Nuit” Bachelot 

Suzanne  Adams. 

Air  du  Laboureur,  -‘Creation" Haydn 

Plancon. 

“He  Was  Despised”  (“Mes-siah”) Handel 

Marie  Brema. 

Largo Handel 

“Allniaeacht  'ger  Valer  bllek  herab”. Wagner 
Van  Dyck. 

Panis  angelicus COear  Frank 

Suzanne  .(dams. 

(•Cello  obMigato.  Mr.  Leo  Stern:  harp,  Mr. 
Che.'shlre;  organ,  Mr.  Morgenstern.) 

“The  Palms" F'aure 

Plancon. 

“Fibre  Gottes  aus  der  Natur” Beethoven 

“Ein  Froehlichs  Gesang  Osterfre  1 gen- 

annf 16th  Century 

Marie  Brema. 

“It  Is  Enough”  (“Elijah”) Mendelssohn 

Van  Rooy. 




MAOREL 


His  Finished  Performance  of 
Don  Giovanni. 


Gounod’s  "Faust”  as  Sung 
at  the  Matinee. 


Twentieth  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Grau  Opi'ra  Company  appeared 
last  night  in  "Don  Giovanni.”  Mr. 
Mancinelli  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Don  Giovanni  Maurel 

Donna  Anna  Lehmann 

Don  Ottavio  Salignac 

C(  mmendalore  Devries 

Diama  Fllvira  Nordiea 

l^eporello  Kd.  de  Reszke 

Masetto  Carbone 

Zerllna  Sembrich 

Let  U3  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
opera  should  be  performed  In  a small 
theatre  with  a .small  orchestra.  The 
theatre  should  be  so  small  that  the  i 
spectators  come  In  closest  relations  with 
the  comedians  and  are  enwrapped  by 
the  musical  fluid.  Played  in  a great 
theatre  with  full  orchestra,  the  opera 
in  spite  of  excellent  singers,  seems  out 
of  proportion,  and,  with  the  constant 
changes  of  scene,  and  the  necessary 
waifs,  the  beantiful  and  impressive 
work  too  often  wears  the  mask  of  dull- 
ness. To  enjoy  Mozart  today  you  must 
hear  the  performances  in  the  little  Res- 
idenz  Theatre  at  Munich. 

• * « 

Maurel’s  impersonation  of  the  rake- 
helly hero  is  well  known  to  our  opera- 
goers.  It  was  first  admired  in  the 
same  theatre  Feh.  12.  1874,  when  the 
ether  singers  were  Nilsson,  Marasl,  Cary, 
Campanini,  Nannetti.  Scolara.  It  was 
again  admired  March  5,  1895,  at  Me- 
chanics’ Building,  when  the  other  sing- 
ers were  Nordiea.  Eames,  de  Lussan, 
Russitano,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Carbone, 
AbramofC. 

* * • 

■8Ye  know  from  Maurel’s  pamphlet  on 
“Don  Giovanni."  his  view  of  the  true 
characterof  Don  Juan  Tenorio  y Salazar. 
According  to  him  the  heroic  scoundrel 


is  fflie  unronsclous  apostii  of  a' natural  I 
missIon-Ctt'.e  procreator,  ^ie  is  not  an 
.'dealisl;  for  In  that  case  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  Donna  Elvira.  Seducer— 
of  course;  “it  is  a necessity  of  his 
function."  He  is  something  more  than 
a brute;  for  if  he  were  merely  brutal  I 
fin  attack  and  manner,  the  list  confided 
to  Leporello  would  be  much  smaller. 
He  is  handsome,  brave,  elegant,  witty, 
of  nimble  thoug'nt  and  action.  Accord- 
ing to  Manrol,  the  hero  arriving  in  the 
cemetery  after  a wild  night,  heatecl 
w'ith  wine,  givc.s  the  famous  invitation. 
A victim  of  hallucination,  he  fancies 
that  the  statue  nod.s  its  head.  At  the 
supper  he  is  in  a state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement that  pas.ses  into  delirium.  The 
years  of  dtbauchery  and  wine-stoops 
have  told  upon  liim.  No  statue  enters 
to  claim  him  as  guest  in  the  infernal 
regions  save  a vision  of  a diseased 
'brain. 

But  liow  about  Elvira's  shriek  and 
I.eporello’s  fear?  Hero  Maurel  is  obliged 
to  say  that  the  librettist  yielded  to 
convention,  to  tlic  popular  taste  of  see- 
ing something  supernatural  on  the 
stage. 

The  pamphlet  should  be  read  by  all 
who  love  this  opera;  for  it  is  a study 
by  a philosopher  as  wtdl  as  a dramatic 
singer,  a master  of  stage  effects,  a 
man  of  keen  vUslou  and  great  experi- 
ence. 

Nearly  evo^one  htus  his  own  idea  of 
what  Don  Giovanni  is  like.  It  is  easy 
for  many  to  be  sensual,  and  therefore 
many  see  only  the  sensual  side  of  the 
hero.  Others  give  him  tho  elegance  of 
a Temple  Place  masher.  Then  there 
is  the  alleged  reverential  admirer  of 
Mozart.  The  Don  Giovanni  of  this  .ad- 
mirer recalls  the  story  told  by  Roger 
about  &vlomcn,  a Eierlin  larilone,  who 
was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  an 
inr.-keoper.  The  father  objected  to  an 
opera- singer  as  .son-in-iaw,  saying  that 
singers  were  unfaithful  husbands,  etc., 
etc.  But  he  was  persuaded  to  hear 
Salomon,  who  that  nigSit  sang  the  part 
of  Don  (Jiovannt.  Returning  home,  he 
said  to  his  daughter.  “Take  your  Salo- 
mon. Now  I have  confidence  in  liiin. 
He  seems  to  me  to  be  a most  respecta- 
ble fellow.  If  he  ever  turns  out  to  be 
a Don  Juan.  I am  naghtily  mistaken.” 
The  marriage  followed. 

^ ^ 

The  moment  the  light  is  on  Maurel’s 
face  the  libertine  stands  revealed.  It 
is  a sensuous,  wicked  face,  yet  brilliant, 
alluring,  splendid.  His  very  presence 
makes  the  heart  of  the  bitterly  wrong- 
ed Elvira  to  yearn  for  him  with  infinite 
yearning.  He  runs  absurd  risks;  like 
the  adventurous  Nero  he  has  street 
brawls  with  men  beneath  him.  Does 
he  kill  an  old  and  honorable  man?  He 
bares  his  head  to  the  corpse.  He  shuns 
for.sakcn  women  and  their  wearisome 
reproaches.  When  the  statue  enters 
lie  doubts  his  senses,  but  in  no  coward- 
ly spirit.  Even  when  the  icy  hand 
chills  his  marrow  he  cannot  endure  the 
vulgar  terror  of  Leporello. 

This  tale  of  the  rake’s  progress  is  told 
with  infinite  cunning  by  Maurel.  He 
runs  the  gamut  of  passion.  Each  tone 
as  well  as  gesture  has  its  meaning. 
Gallant,  debonaire,  ironical,  cruel,  fe- 
rocious. brave  when  hell  yawns  for 
him,  no  wonder  that  even  white-haired 
matrons  in  the  audience  wish  that 
heaven  had  made  them  such  a man. 

And  all  this  was  in  a large  opera 
house,  where  too  often  in  such  an  in- 
timate opera  bodily  action  must  needs 
take  the  place  of  facial  expression. 

Mr.  Manrel's  views  concerning  the 
art  of  true  operatic  song  have  been  ex- 
pitsstd  by  him  on  many  occasions. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  de- 
tei  mined  to  accentuate  in  song  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  to  give  the  ab- 
solutely true  expression,  rather  than 
to  tickle  ears  or  astonish  by  mere 
sonorousness.  His  career  has  been  a 
long  one.  a fatiguing  one.  It  is  no 
•ndiider  that  the  voice  is  not  the  voice 
of  25  yeai-s  ago,  but  it  is  still  an  ad- 
mirable medium  of  expression.  He  has 
shown  in  recital  as  in  opera  that  he  is 
a master  of  the  nuance.  A subtle  mind, 
a rare  intelligence,  a shrewd  percep- 
tion and  pronounced  temperament  play 
upon  a qjlckly  responding  Instrument. 
F'rom  the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue, 
yof,  may  criticise  a phrase— you  may 
shake  your  head  at  tho  manner  of  liis 
performance  of  “Fin  ch‘  han  dal  vino" 
—tut  there  is  not  a phrase  that  has  not 
been  thoughtfully  coctldered,  and  the 

I singer  has  explained  carefully  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  said  air. 

It  is  soinolbing  to  be  an  unintelligent 
; singer  with  a golden  voice.  It  is  much 
more  to  have  created  lago  and  Falstaff, 
to  be  acknowledged  as  a master  in  the 
two  extremes  of  histrionlsm.  And  sure- 
ly Maurel’s  Don  Giovanni  is  one  of  the 
most  skillfully  composed,  subtly  acted, 
and  inbs'f  ertoclivo  impersonations  upon 
the  stage  of  today,  when  many  arc 
beglr.^fing  to  follow  in  the  path  that  ho 
indic.ijtjrt  long  ago  when  ho  was  misun- 
dfci'slcod. 

» * » 

Edouard  de  Rerke’.s  Leporello  is  also 
well  known  here.  His  impersonation 
is  not  without  animal  force,  but  it  is 
seldom  subtle,  or  seldom  unctuous.  It 
is  too  good-ratured.  and  occasionally 
too  farcical.  Yet  he  and  Sembrich  gave 
the  most  eflicient  support;  for  neither 
of  the  noble  dames  met  the  dramatic  or 
vocal  demands.  Mr.  de  ■Rf.-szke’s  sing- 
ing of  the  famous  Catalogue  aria  was 
not  without  c-xcellent  points. 

I liavc  a great  respect  for  Lilli  Leh- 
mann’s past. 

Nordiea  did  very  little  with  the  part 
of  Donn.a  Elvina,  who  is  wronged  as 
much  by  lier  impersonators  as  by  Don 
Giovanni.  I imagine  her  to  have  been 
an  affectionate,  clinging  sort  of  wo- 
man, whose  mild  hysteria  never  rose  to 
tragic  nelgbt  except  when  she  realized 
her  recreant  lover’s  impending  doom; 
then  she  would  fain  have  held  him  in 
her  arms.  Nordica’s  Elvira  was  a 
card-board  figure,  and  she  labored 
lieavily  In  song. 

Sembrich  was  a delightful  Zerllna  and 
she  .sang  the  music  of  Mozart  as  sho 
alone  can  sing  it.  Carbone  plaj'cd  Ma- 
setto  well;  Sellgnac  was  a fair  Ottavio: 


> lJ«  \rU  s v.obbloa  111  song,  i no  or- 
gi^a  wa.i  otton  nolny  anil  c.iroless. 
TrT  v.  us:  a large  and  applausive  au-  i 
I lice. 


Philip  Hale, 


i 
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"FAUST.” 

Tie  opera  .given  yesterday  ifternoon 
the  (Irau  Company  was  “leaust.” 
e cast  was  as  follo\v.s: 

nirorite  Eanio.s 

Tt.a  Bauermelster 

bid  Mantelti 

j.<t  Jean  de  Iteszke 

li-iUln  Alber.s 

RiuT  Muex 

phi.stophelea  Plancon 

'he  perl'onnanee  in  certain  respects 
s a very  good  one.  The  most  strik- 
impersonation  was  lliat  of  Mc- 
Istopheles.  by  Plancon,  which  was 
ced  superb;  it  was  marked  by  even 
re  finesse  than  on  former  occasions. 
K.ames-Story  wore  handsome  cos- 
ines; the  one  in  the  church-scene  was 
(leelally  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a 

ia,sure  to  see  tliat  Marguerite  was 
sscd  largely  witli  this  world's  goods. 
i:l  one  could  net  help  thinkin.g  that 
I'ku  st  had  shaken  his  satanio  friend, 
f might  liave  passed  his  days  with 
'•  in  alliticnce.  b'ghly  esteemed  by 
1;  leading  society  of  the  towm.  She 
I'g  with  constant  coidnes.i;  and  ap- 
• cntly  without  the  slightest  appre- 
tion  of  tile  possibilities  of  the  part, 
in  do  Keszke  was  exceedingly  elfec- 
e,  and  lie  san.g  with  even  more  than 
1 ordinary  skill.  Mantelli  was  a 
irming  Siebel.  Albers  began  bis  aria 
the  siMicna  act  in  excellent  style, 
t he  soon  began  to  force  tone  and 
.IS  he  lost  the  true  pitch.  There  was 
mc<l  sized  audience. 


ht  ■ « . 1.1.  — . 

ipj'iS'he  program  of  t 
b'-lony  concfrt  at  Mi 
Gtricke  conduct 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

the  twentieth  S.vm- 
Music  HalJ  last  night, 
icting,  was  as  follows: 

-Jnphony  No.  3t.  C major Mozart 

ood  kriday  Spell,"  from  "Parsil'ar’ . . 

Wagner 

nphony  No.  2,  D minor.  Op.  70 Dvorak 

his  was  perhaps  the  shortest  con- 
•t  of  the  season.  No  doubt  the  short- 
is  accommodated  many  in  divers 
iiys.  The  prime  feature  of  the  con- 
irt  was  the  performance  of  the  Dvo- 
ik  symphony.  In  the  first  place,  this 
lone  of  the  gifted  Czech’s  best  works, 
i melodies  are  beautiful  and  subsLan- 

I'.l,  while  the  musicianship  revealed 
the  composition  of  each  of  the  four 
ivements  is  entirely  admirable.  The 
irk  possesses  a freshness  that  not 
ly  holds  the  hearer  hut  inspires  the 


t lycr.  So  it  happened  that  it  was  per- 
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rmed  with  extraordinary  sympathy- 
th  a vigor  here  and  a repose  there 
at  would  unquestionably  have  ex- 
ed  the  praise  of  the  composer  him- 
If.  Equally  happy  and  fit  was  Mr. 
ricke’s  reading.  It  was  in  the  Dvo- 
k symphony  that  the  conductor 
ally  first  rose  out  of  an  unusually 
mplacent  attitude  last  night, 
file  performance  of  the  Mozart  sym- 
lony.  of  course,  was  notable  for  the 
quisite  playing  by  the  violinists.  The 
rightliness  that  abounds  in  all  the 
ovements  wms  perfectly  interpreted. 
1 fact,  betwixt  the  simplicity  of  the 
iisic-  and  the  excellence  of  the  per- 
rmance,  Mr.  Gericke  found  little  to 


iin 


The  music  of  the  “Good  Friday  spell” 
as  nobly  plaved.  but  with  doubtful 
feet.  Such  an  extract  from  a work 
xe  “Parsifal”  almost  alv/ays  falls  short 
the  right  mark  for  lack  of  the  true 
tmosphere.  It  was  almost  a shock, 
lis  T'lu.nge  from  the  giddy  plane 
>ached  with  Mozart  to  the  solomn, 
alt-pastoral,  half-spiritual  region  of 
arsifal  and  Gurnemanz. 

During  the  concert,  especially  in  the 
lusic  by  Wagner  and  Dvorak,  the 
rst  clarinettist,  the  first  cboist  and 
first  flutist  were  frequently  called 
pon  to  show  their  airt,  and  they  re- 
jcrided  on  every  occasion  in  a manner 
!at  made  admiration. 

The  audience  throughout  was  en- 
u siastic. 
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**I  often  think,”  said  Miss  Eustacia,  “that 
li  life  of  the  day  is  but  a dream,  and  that 
re  are  to  be  held  accountable  only  for  our 
houghts  and  deeds  In  sleep,  which  Is  the 
rue  life  of  activity.”  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob 
lok  the  last  cigar  in  the  box— he  Is  an  ab- 
Bnt-minded  man,  and  Old  Chimes  never 
tld  a word.  Lighting  the  cigar,  Mr.  Schwob 
lew  a cloud  of  smoke.  “Today,”  he  began, 
I’ll  tell  you  a dream-tale,  a story  that 
lany  a woman  knows  Is  true.” 
MARJODAINB. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  Mar- 
laine  lived  in  their  little  house  with 
er  old  nurse.  They  had  left  her  a 
Town  thatched  roof  and  a huge  man- 
lepiece;  for  the  father  of  Marjolaine 
ad  been  a teller  of  tales  and  a dream- 
of  dreams.  Some  lover  of  his  fancy 
ad  given  him  land  for  his  house  and 
little  money  that  he  might  dream  in 
cace.  For  a long  time  the  father  had 
fixed  different  kinds  of  clay  with 
he  dust  of  metals,  to  bake  a wonder- 
ul  enamel.  Ho  had  attempted  to 
fould  and  gild  strange  glass-wares, 
ironze  cooled  by  his  hands  shone  Irl- 
cscent  as  the  surface  of  a pool.  But 
11  that  he  had  were  two  or  three 
lackened  crucibles,  plaques  of  brass 
mbossed  with  dross,  and  seven  great 
nd  discolored  jars  above  the  hearth. 
T,d  the  mother  of  Marjolalne,  a relig- 
lus  country-girl,  had  nothing,  for  she 
ad  sold  for  the  operations  In  clay  even 
er  silvern  beads. 

Marjolalne  grew  up  by  her  father’s 
de.  He  wore  a green  apron;  his  hands 
'ere  always  clayey,  his  eyes  were 
lood-shot.  She  W’as  never  weary  of  i 


jwwfffPlng  the  sev-en  jars  over  the  hearth, 
coated  with  soot,  full  of  mystery.  For 
her  out  of  the  blood-red  jar  leaped  a 
rob’ber  dripping  with  oil,  with  a sabre 
adorned  with  Damascene  wiork.  In  the 
crange-colorcd  jar  one  could,  like  Alad- 
din. find  fruits  of  miby,  plums  of  am- 
ethyst, cherries  of  garnet,  quinces  of 
topaz,  grapes  of  opal,  and  berries  of 
diamond.  The  yellow  jar  was  filled 
with  powder  of  gold  that  Camaralza- 
Tnan  had  hidden  under  the  olives.  You 
could  just  see  one  of  the  olives  under 
the  cover,  and  the  side  of  the  jar  was 
glistening.  The  green  jar  was  closed 
by  a great  copper  seal,  marked  by  King 
SoIom,on.  Time  had  painted  it  with 
a coat  of  verdigris,  for  this  jar  once 
lived  In  the  ocean,  and  for  soma  thou- 
sands of  years  had  held  a genie,  who 
was  a prince.  A very  young  and  ohaste 
girl  could  break  the  spell  .at  full  moon 
wUli  the  permission  of  King  Solomon, 
who  has  given  a voice  to  the  man- 
drake. In  the  clear  blue  jar.  GiauharS 
had  Inclosed  her  sea  dresses,  woven 
with  sea-v  eed,  gemmed  with  aqua-ma- 
rines, and  spotted  with  the  purple  of 
eh  ells.  AU  the  sky  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, and  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tree, 
and  the  scales  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
burning  sword  of  the  angel  were  Im- 
prisoned In  the  jar  of  som.bre  blue, 
which  was  like  an  enormous  cupola 
azured  with  an  austral  flower.  And  the 
mysterious  Lilith  had  poured  all  the 
tky  of  the  Celestial  Paradise  Into  the 
last  jar,  for  It  stood  up,  violet  and 
stiff  as  the  mantle  of  a bishop. 

Those  who  did  not  know  all  these 
things  saw  only  seven  old  and  dls- 
icolored  jars  on  the  swollen  mantle- 
pleoe.  But  Marjolalne  knew  the  truth 
from  the  tales  told  hy  her  father.  In 
winter  by  the  fire,  among  the  chang- 
ing shadows  of  the  wood-flames  and  the 
icandle  she  followed  with  her  eyes 
rumbling,  creeping  miracles  until  bed 
Itime. 

Now  when  bread  and  salt  began  to 
fail,  the  nurse  entreated  Marjolalne: 
“Marry,”  she  said,  “my  pet;  your 
mother  thought  of  Jean;  do  you  not 
wish  to  marry  him?  My  Jolalne,  my 
Jolalne,  what  a pretty  bride  you  will 
make!” 

“The  bride  of  la  Marjolalne  has  had 
knights,”  said  the  dreamer,  “I  shall 
have  a prince.” 

"Princess  Marjolalne,”  answered  the 
nurse,  “marry  Jean;  you  will  make  him 
Iprince.” 

' “No,  no,  nurse,"  said  the  dreamer;  "I 
prefer  to  spin.  I await  my  diamonds, 
my  robes  for  the  handsomest  genie. 
Buy  hemp  and  distaffs  and  a smooth 
spindle.  We  shall  soon  have  our  palace. 
At  this  moment  It  Is  in  a black  desert 
of  Africa.  A magician  covered  with 
blood  and  poisons  lives  In  it.  He  pours 
into  the  wine  of  travelers  a brown 
powder,  which  changes  them  to  hairy 
beasts.  The  palace  Is  lighted  with 
torches,  and  the  negroes  that  serve  at 
-meat  wear  crowns  of  gold.  My  prince 
Iwlll  slay  the  magficlan,  and  the  palace 
will  come  to  our  country,  and  you  shall 
rock  my  child  to  sleep!” 

"O  Marjolalne,  marry  Jean!”  said  the 
old  nurse. 

Marjolalne  sat  down  and  span.  Pa- 
tiently did  she  turn  the  spindle,  twist  and 
untwist  the  hemp.  The  distaffs  thinned 
and  thickened,  Jean  would  sit  near 
I her  and  admire  her.  But  she  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  For  the  seven  jars 
■ on  the  great  mantlepleoe  were  full  of 
dreams.  During  the  day  she  thought 
she  heard  them  groan  or  sing.  "lYhen 
she  stopped  spinning  the  distaff  no 
longer  murmured  for  the  jars,  and  the 
spindle  stopped  lending  them  Its  rustle. 

“O  Marjolalne,  marry  Jean,”  said  the 
Old  nurse  each  night. 

At  midnight  the  dreamer  left  her 
bed.  Like  unto  Morgiane  she  threw 
grains  of  sand  against  the  jars  to 
awaken  the  mysteries.  But  the  robber 
kept  on  sleeping;  the  precious  fruits 
made  no  clangor,  she  did  not  hear  the 
shifting  of  the  powder  of  gold  or  the 
rustling  of  robes,  and  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon weighed  heavily  on  the  Impris- 
oned Prince. 

Marjolalne  threw  grains  of  sand. 
Seven  times  they  tinkled  against  the 
jars;  seven  times  silence  began  again. 

“O  Marjolaine,  marry  Jean,”  said  the 
old  nurse  each  morning. 

Then  Marjolaine  scowled  when  she 
saw  Jean,  and  Jean  no  longer  came. 
lAnd  the  old  nurse  was  found  dead,  one 
dawn,  and  she  was  smiling.  And  Mar- 
jolalne put  on  a black  gown,  a dark 
cap,  and  she  continued  Ko  spin. 

Every  night  she  arose  and.  like  unto 
Morgiane,  she  threw  against  the  jars 
grains  of  sand  to  awaken  the  mysteries. 
And  the  dreams  slept  as  before. 

Marjolalne  was  so  patient  that  she 
grew  old.  But  the  Prince  imprisoned 
under  the  seal  of  Solomon  was  always 
young  no  doubt,  for  he  had  lived  thou- 
sands of  years.  One  night  of  the  full 
moon,  the  dreamer  arose  as  an  assassin, 
end  took  a hammer.  She  broke  in  a 
rage  six  jars,  and  her  forehead  sweat- 
ed In  agony.  The  jars  cracked  loudly 
and  fell  open;  they  were  empty.  She 
i^hesltated  before  the  jar  into  which  Li- 


Jlin  haa'"‘^ured'^'Ke  violet'  Paradise; 
then  she  murdered  It  as  the  others. 
Among  the  pieces  fell  a dry  and  gray 
rose  of  Jericho.  When  Marjolaine  tried 
to  make  It  bloom,  It  cmmbled  into  dust. 


GREAT  MDSIC. 


^ers”  was  the  porfet^ 

besides,  thc.so  were  It  

Mpular  song.s  of  the  conctigp^he  '^ir 
du  Laboureur,”  from  the  Ttrench  more 
Of  “The  Seasons,"  afforded  many  much 
amusement  In  the  staccato  measures. 
The  singer  must  have  wondered  what  , 
was  happening  to  cause  the  mirth. 

M.  Van  Ilooy  sang  “Gott  sei  mlr  ' 
gnaedig,”  from  “St.  Paul;’’  "’Es  1st  i 
Genug,”  from  "Elijah,”  and  a simple  { 
little  German  song,  with  a display  of  i 
art  and  deep  emotion  th,at  was  abso- 


‘‘Paradise  and  the  Peri’'  by 
Handel  and  Haydn. 


lutely  thrilling.  M.  Van  Dyck  sang  the  ; 
bi: 


Concert  of  Excellence  by  the 
Grau  Opera  Company. 


Lieut.  Godfrey  and  His  Band 
Heard  at  the  Park. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  last 
night  sang  Schumann’s  cantata  “Para- 
dise and  the  Perl,”  in  Music  Hall,  Mr, 
Reinhold  Herman  conducting. 

Madame  Lillian  Nordica  was  the 
prlma,  and  Miss  Fannie  Hirsch,  Mrs. 
Adele  Laeis  Baldwin,  Mr.  Whitney 
Mockridge  and  Mr.  Hugo  Heinz  made 
up  the  quartet  'of  soloists  called  for  by 
the  work. 


air  “Allmaecht  ’ger  Vater  bllck  herab." 
by  Wagner  and  another  song  in  Ger- 
man, with  extraordinary  skill  and  ar-  j 
dor.  Mrs.  Suzanne  Adams  sang  “Chere 
Null,”  by  Bachelet,  and  a “Panls  An-  i 
gellcus,”  by  Caesar  Frank,  charmingly.  ; 
Miss  Marie  Brema’s  selections  were  the  1 
air,  “He  Was  Despised,”  from  “The  ; 
Messiah,"  “Ehre  Gottes  aus  der  ' 
Natur,”  by  Beethoven,  and  a beauti- 
ful 15th  century  Easter  song,  called 
“Ein  Froehliohs  Gesang  Osterfrud 
genannt.”  She  took  the  Handel  air  re- 
markably slow,  but  otherwise  the  per- 
formance of  it  was  satisfactory.  As  an 
encore  she  sang  “The  Minstrel  Boy," 
and  never  was  the  familiar  song  inter- 
preted more  delightfully.  Mr.  Deo 
Stern,  ’cellist,  played  a prayer  by 
Godard,  a dazzling  show  piece  and  the 
accompaniments  to  most  of  Mrs. 
Adams’s  songs.  The  orchestra  per- 
formed the  overture  to  “St.  Paul,” 
Handel’s  “Largo”  and  the  stirring 
march  by  Lachner.  Mr.  Manolnelli,  of 
course,  conducted  admirably. 

All  In  ail,  it  was  a concert  memorable 
for  a protracted  and  magnificent  exhi- 
bition of  the  art  of  music. 


This  is  the  first  pierformance  by  the 
society  of  Schumann’s  cantata,  whldh. 
was  composed  in  1843,  and  was  per- 
formed at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipslc, 
Dec.  4,  1843,  under  the  direction  of 
Schumann.  The  libretto  Is  selected  and 
adapted  from  Moore’s  “Lalla  Rookh.” 
The  story  of  the  Peri  seeking  Heaven 
is  entirely  familiar,  how  she  brought 
as  the  most  precious  gift  of  earth  first 
the  last  drop  of  blood  a man  shed  for 
freedom,  then  the  last  sigh  of  a life 
spent  for  love,  and  finally  the  first  tear 
of  repentance,  which  wins  for  her 
happiness.  Ihe  music  is  far  more 
dramatic  than  usual  in  the  cantata 
form,  and  in  many  numbers  rises  to 
Schumann’s  best  eolorlng.  Some  few 
have  been  popular,  as  the  adagio  solo 
for  the  Peri,  “Sleep  on.  In  visions  of 
odor,  oh  rest,”  and  the  opening  chorus 
of  the  third  part,  for  women’s  voices, 
“Wreathe  ye  the  steps  to  great  Allah’s 
throne.” 


Mr.  Herman  conducted  with  good  feel- 
ing and  expression,  reading  the  work  in 
liberal  fashion,  and  with  entire  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  It  was  Schumann 
who  wrote  it,  and  not  Wagner.  He  was 
obliged  to  coax  along  a chorus  which 
was  at  times  rather  logy,  and  even  to 
assist  one  or  two  of  the  soloists  in  the 
matter  of  staying  with  the  orchestra. 

Though  there  are  not  tooi  many  chorus 
numbers  in  the  cantata,  the  work  of 
the  massed  voices  was  good.  The 
women’s  chorus  especially,  freed  from 
the  men,  and  when  not  required  4o  sus- 
tain high  notes,  was  delightfully  light 
. and  fresh,  and  the  attacks  could  be 
I countedi  upon  every  time. 

Mr.  Heinz  to  whom  was  given  some 
of  the  tenor’s  work,  was  in  good  voice, 
but  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  carry- 
ing a tremolo  to  the  point  of  doing  away 
with  musical  tone  altogether.  His  Is 
not  a big  voice,  and  at  times  it  dis- 
appeared under  the  orchestra,  which 
drowned  the  tenor  so  entirely  that  only 
those  of  the  audience  who  held  scores 
knew  when  he  was  due  to  sing.  The 
ran.ge  of  the  tenor’s  part  was  so  great 
that  no  one  man  could  have  sung  the 
whole  of  It,  and  the  way  Mr.  M'oek- 
ridge  welcoraedi  a phrase  in  the  upper 
register  was  refreshing,  remembering 
the  usual  tenor  trick  of  making  hard 
work  of  high  notes. 

The  alto,  Mrs.  Baldwin  sings  almost 
entirely  the  Angel’s  lines,  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  was  faithful  and  true  to  pitch 
through  some  trying  recitatives.  Miss 
Hirsch  was  by  far  the  strongest  mem- 
j her  of  the  assistant  quartet,  and  she 
saved  the  unaccompanied  quartet  en- 
tirely at  one  juncture,  where  pitch 
seemed  in  danger  of  loss  altogether. 

Mad.-une  Nordica  sang  the  Peri’s  part, 
and  never  has  her  voice  dominated 
chorus,  orchestra  and  all,  and  been  so 
utterly  satisfying  as  during  this  per- 
formance. The  feeling  of  the  tender 
song  in  the  second  part,  whose  music 
is  at  variance  with  the  almost  comic 
words,  was  so  rendered  that  the  chorus 
seemed  to  have  caught  it,  and  certainly 
sang  better  In  this  number  than  in 
any  other  except  possibly  the  last 
strong  triumphant  chant. 


CONCERTS  BY  LIEUT.  GODFREY’S 
' BAND. 

Lieut.  Dan  Godfrey,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish band  master,  and  his  band  of  Eng- 
lish musicians,  delighted  two  audiences 
at  the  Park  Tlieatre  yesterday  after- 
; noon  and  evening.  The  band  Is  a splen- 
I did  organization,  fully  worthy  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it’ 
! in  advance.  Its  solidity  and  firmness 
are  especially  noticeable,  and  when  It 
beats  out  the  chords  at  the  height  of 
its  grand  forte  with  blows  that  are  like 
the  falling  of  a huge  trip-hammer,  one 
feels  that  he  is  getting  to  the  very 
bottom  of  things.  'With  It  all,  there  is 
a softness  of  tone,  due  to  the  predom- 
inance of  clarinets,  flutes  and  oboes, 
that  is  most  agreeable. 

In  the  evening  the  program  was  a 
varied  one,  ranging  from  the  “’William 
Tell”  overture  to  Sousa’s  “Stars  and 
Stripes”  and  selections  from  “The  Belle 
oj  New  York.”  Just  before  the  inter- 
mission Chopin’s  “Funeral  March”  was 
played  In  honor  of,  as  Lieut.  Godfrey 
announced,  the  dead  of  the  Ninth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment  who  were  buried 
yesterday.  The  band  was  at  its  best  in 
the  “William  Tell”  overture.  The  last 
number  on  the  program  was  termed  a 
nautical  fantasia,  "England  and  Amer- 
ica,” arranged  by  D.  Godfrey.  Inas- 
much as  it  ended  with  “God  Save  the 
Queen”  and  “T’he  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner,” it  ofiered  an  opportunity  to  loosen 
any  stray  patriotism  that  there  might 
be  in  the  audience.  There  proved  to  be 
considerable. 

The  afternoon  progrkm  was  equally 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  a miscellaneous 
audience.  It  Included  the  overture  to 
“Oberon,”  selections  from  “Carmen  ” 
Tschaikowski’s  ballet  suite  and  the  fes- 
tival march  from  “Tannhauser.” 

Tonight’s  concert  at  Music  Hall  will 
present  the  following  program: 

Overture,  “Die  Lustigen  Welber  von 

■Windsor”.... Nlcolia 

Selection,  ‘Mignon"... ..Thomas 

Flute  solo 

Mr,  Rcdfem. 

Masque  musio,  ”As  You  Like  It”....Gennann 

Cornet  solo 

Mr.  Kettlewell. 

Ox'erture,  “William  Tell” Rossini 

March,  "Soldaten  Leben” Schmeling 

Selection,  "The  aelsha" Sydney  Jones 

“The  Drummer’s  Dilemma” Brj’ne 

“The  Guard’s  Waltz" Dan  Godfrey 

Nautical  Fantasia ,..Ar  . by  D.  Godfrey 


CONCERT  BY  OPERA  ARTISTS. 

The  concert  by  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  last  night  fulfilled  the 
greatest  expectations  — fulfilled  even 
the  enthusiastic  prophecies  set  forth 
in  the  advertisements.  It  was  unquies- 
tlonably  one  of  the  most  notable  con- 
certs ever  given  in  the  city. 

To  begin  with,  the  circumstances  were 
as  happy  as  could  be.  The  theatre 
was  crowded.  The  audience  offered 
every  Inducement  to  the  artists— 'the 
players  as  well  as  the  singers — to  per- 
form their  best,  and  also,  to  go  to  the 
very  end  of  their  repertory.  Oilginally 
the  program  was  made  up  of  13  num- 
bers. Before  the  concert  was  over  It 
had  Increased  to  double  that  size.  In 
truth,  there  wag  a aertaln  fitness  in  M. 
Van  Rooy’s  singing  of  "It  Is  Enough,” 
after  10.30.  It  was  rather  unfortunate 
that  this  first-class  artist  should  have 
suffered  from  the  thoughtless  and 
offensive  trooping  of  the  late-comers 
and  the  early-goers.  However,  gome 
persons  find  it  agreeable  to  dlslracrt 
attention  from  the  stage. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  bring  com- 
parisons into  a review  of  such  a concert 
as  this.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  tljat 
firm-grounded  favorite,  M.  Plancon, 
gave  the  most  pleasure.  His  singing  of 
“The  Palms”  and  "The  Two  Grena- 


GRAND  OPERA. 


^‘Tristan  und  Isolde”  Given 
by  the  Grau  Company. 


Lilli  Lehmann  and  Jean  de 
Reszke  as  the  Lovers. 


An  Audience  Which  Was 
Very  Enthusiastic. 


The  Grau  Opera  Company  began  the 
geoond  week  of  the  engagement  at  the 
Bo.gton  ’Theatre  by  a performance  last 
night  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde.”  Mr.  : 
Schalk  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Tristan Jean  de  Re.szke 

Kumvenal  Van  Rooy 

Ifielot  Pringle 

.Sbepherd  MefCert 

I Ein  Steuermann  Meux 

Marks  Ed.  da  ReszkiB 

Isolde  Lehmann 

Brangaene  Brema 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  I have 
never  seen  an  audience  In  Boston  that 
was  not  enthusiastic  over  this  opera, 
no  matter  how  badly  it  was  performed. 

I do  not  intend  to  insinuate  by  this, 
statement  that  the  performance  last 
n'.ght  was  a poor  one  so  far  as  the 
singing  V as  concerned.  On  the  con- 
trary', in  the  Important  matter  of  in- 
tonation the  performance  was  far  su- 


born  in  ISIS.  There  fe  a popr.lar 
perlor  to  those  given  by  German  com-  Ms  Don  Giovanni  Is  a continuous 

Fames,  but  as  an  exhibition  of  vocal  Performance.  In  private  life  he  Is  one 
f.ItlU  and  brilliance,  it  foil  below  the  tempeiato  and  industrious 

one  In  which  Mordica  and  the  de  men.  He  is  preparing  an  elaborate 
Hesskes  appeared  in  Mechanics’  Build-  'treatise  of  a philosophical  as  well  as 
Ing.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  obscure  technical  nature,  and  this  work  occu- 
or  ren  ote.  Mr.  Jean  de  Keszke  was  P*®®  thoughts  to  the  point  of  ob- 

then  a few  years  younger,  and— alas.  «^®sslon.  Salfiza,  the  tenor,  is  only  32. 
that  noble  and  tender  voices  must  fade  too,  is  a man  of  ideas,  a man  of 
and  perish:— the  famous  tenor  is  now  i PP®°rnmon  Industrj-. 

at  that  age  when  a year  la  a serious  ' 

thing.  And  Xordica  had  advantage  that  the  opera  is  here  some  of 

over  Lull  Lehmann.  the  New  York  mu.sic  critics  bring  out 

Lilli  L«ehmann  in  the  early  years  of  I their  stereotyped  jeers  at  the 

her  career  In  Berlin  was  a pleaslne  musical  taste  of  this  city.  We  regret 
t'  hgner.  When  ■ <o  find  them  at  their  old  ga.me  of  mis-/ 
5es%?t‘?d  won  ; rep^sentation;  they  state  as  a pren.lse 

^..  , ...  neavy  parts.  'lo  that  which  Is  not  true,  and  then  they 


dlsposfed  of  before  It  even  came  on 
sale  In  the  shops.  1 wonder  If  this' 
posthumous  renown  delights  the  grim 
soul  of  that  old  hermit;  or  Is  the  empty 
glass  turned  down  the  true  symbol  for 
his  tomb?"  ‘ 


i'  1 


GRAND  OPERA. 


deserved  success  in  heavy  paj-ts. 

Wy  nund  she  was  then  over  praisea 
actress;  for  she  wai 


my  mind  sho  was  then  ovir  praised  "■ 

oBno/.i,,ii„  . praised,  argue  beautifully  from  It.  L-.sten  a mo 


conventional  In  the  composition  of  a Hendertcn: 

v"s  “e  if  thi  class'^M^^W^irn J'’®  company  Is  entertaining 

fingers  amusingly  described  by  Mr"  Profoundly  original 

George  Moore  In  '^Evelyn  Inness  " But  F'*®®®  ''  regard  to  music  and  the  per- 
icitfcif®  "'®'’®  <J‘®®roet  than  Sucher  or  thereof.  Already  It  has  been 

Last  night  h»r  ..o  f discovered  that  Jean  de  Reszke  cannot 

tlngulshifchIeVr/°au&^  that  Ernest  Van  Dyck  Is  a 

*ii*H  Isolde  was  not  a strongly-  j singer. 

“ was  respectable  said  here  that  Mr.  Van 

menf  ^’ardly  a compli-  , Plyck  Is  a "great  singer"?  Many  be- 

^^:r"e^.^^°^o;^^Pa'n^^l're"p‘ea^^^^  ® ^Vag- 

. . Bcsiures,  nerlan  singer,  which  Is  another  matter. 


4V.A  1 Kvsiures 

m«nft  “"nreanlng  move- 

ments of  the  arms!  As  though  emo- 
tions could  not  be  expressed  by  the 

linrtt;  suggestion  of  the 

body.  When  the  lovers  were  first  un- 


is It  blasphemy  to  say  that  Jean  de 
Reszke  Is  a playactor  of  moderate  re- 

-CIO  iii-iL  un-  limited  natural  or  acquired 

der  the  Infiuenco  of  the  potion  their  ^fr.  de  Reszke  Is  Indeed  an  ad- 

= waving  of  arms,  the  delay  mirable  singer,  and  he  has  a graceful 

catch-as-you-  and  very  agreeable  personality.  His 
skin  in  song  was  never  so  fully  dis- 
played as  now  when  he  is  short  wind- 
ed, when  he  Is  obliged  to  exercise  the 
ptmost  care.  Compare  him  as  an  actor 
with  Van  Dyck.  Alvarez,  SalCza,  and  he 
Is  revealed  as  a delightful  singer  who 
Is  in  all  parts  a well  graced  first  walk- 
ing gentleman. 

Mr.  Henderson  adds:  “There  Is  no 
use  of  trying  to  deny  that  the  New 
York  opera-goer  is  In  the  habit  of 
thinking  the  best  of  the  two  brothers 
de  Reszke." 

He  also  says  that  the  Boston  news- 
papers "are  generally  opposed  to  the 
music  of  Balreuth."  This  statement  is 
without  foundation.  The  newspapers 
enjoy  TVagner  in  moderation,  especially 
■when  his  operas  are  well  performed. 
They  like  much  of  the  music  even  when 
it  is  mauled  with  a stick  by  Mr.  'Walter 
Damrosch.  But  they  also  listen  with 
pleasure  to  operas  by  other  men. 

bravo’ 


— Ji J' otci  icai  cai  

5r,^t®®  niff®  grotesque— and  it  takes 
only  a little  to  make  this  scene  rldlcu- 
lou.s.  It  Is  true  that  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  was  effective  In  re- 
pose: just  as  there  were  moments  when 
lier  voice,  skillfully  used  as  ever,  remlnd- 
better  days.  But  as  a 
whole  there  was  little  or  no  presenta- 
woman  Isolde,  loved 
by  Tristan  and  sung  by  poets.  I saw 
a stout  and  elderly  singer,  careful  of 
her  'Pico,  intelligent  in  vocal  art,  mak- 
spared^her^*'  fbat  time  has 

It  would  be  a plea.sure  to  see  an  Isolde 
fuitl  a Tristan,  wliose  physical  appear- 
ance  would  not  belle  Immediately  youth 
and  glowing  passion.  Even  it  Isolde 
were  3o  and  Tristan  40  stage-deception 
might  succeed.  One  of  my  colleagues 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  stoutne.ss  1s  as- 
sociated necessarily  with  dramatic 
song.  I fall  to  see  the  lo.gical  necessity. 

J^n  de  Reszke  still  sings  the  music 
Tristan  with  infinite  taste  and  skill. 
His  limitations  as  the  hero  are  a voice 
that  now  demands  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  ,1,  well  bred  composure  that  is 
natural  to  him  under  the  most  trying 
circunist<i.u  lie  is  not  to  be  'bl<ini<=*d 
for  saving  himself  in  "Tristan”  for  the 
last  act,  in  which  he- is  in  the  habit  of 
Binging  the  music  as  probably  no  other 
man  has  sung  it.  His  skill  to-day  Is 
shown  chlf.-fiy  by  the  way  he  conceals 
the  effects  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
long  seasons.  Ho  Is  not  the  ’Tristan  of 
romance  or  tho  opera.  He  Is  Mr.  Jean 
de  Reszke,  a very  accomplished  singer. 

Mr.  Kd.  de  Reszke  sang  with  even 
mere  than  customary  pains,  and  acted 
■with  conventional  kingly  dignity.  (By 
the  -way.  are  kings  always  dignified, 
especially  when  they  meet  with  disa- 
greeable surprises,  returning  from  the 
< base'?)  But  he  could  not  relieve  the 
sennonlzlng  cuckold  of  his  boresome 
huSIlfies.  '.Vliat  a beautiful  time  Merke 
wc-pid  have  had  with  'VVotan!  They 
■'votid  have  .'ippreclated  each  other; 
tn-W  woul  ! have  sat  together  for  weeks 
telling  the  story  of  his  life— that  Is 
if.'Yotan's  wind  gave  out.  or  If  he  had 


The  man  with  the  pop-gun  

at  the  opera  Is  at  first  amusing,  but 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  be- 
comes an  intolerable  nuisance. 


a/coughing  spell. 
®rangaene  is  no 


3rangaene  is  not  one  of  Brema’s  more 
• ffec'ive  parts.  Mr.  Van  Roov  sang 

WCdly  as  the  rough  and  faithful  Kur- 
■wenal.  Mr.  Bispham  has  a stronger 
gra'Bp  of  the  part. 

Nor  Is  "Tristan  und  Isolde’’  Mr. 
Schalk’s  opera.  His  reading  -was  often 
tame,  and  the  orchestra,  as  a rule 
played  as  It  idease  j,  with  a general  ten-^ 
Ucncy  toward  slovenliness. 

^ • 

The  opera  this  evening  -will  be  Mo- 
zart’s "Nozze  di  Figaro.^’  Mr.  Bevlg- 
n^anl  will  conduct.  The  singers  will  bo 
Karnes  as  the  Countess,  Sembneh  as 
Susanna,  Adams  as  Cherlbino,  Cam- 
; anarl  as  Figaro.  Ed.  de  Reszke  as  tho 
'-ount  and  Carbone  as  Bartolo. 

Philip  Hale,  j 

Personal  experience  is  a most  vicious  and 
limited  circle.  All  that  1 desire  to  point  out 
Is  the  general  principle  that  Life  imitates 
Art  far  more  than  Art  imitates  Life.  Life 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  Art,  and  either  re- 
produces some  strange  type  imagined  by 
1:0  inter  or  soulptor,  or  realizes  in  fact  what 
has  been  dreamed  in  fiction.  Scientifically 
speaking.  l:ie  b.isls  of  life — the  energy  of 
life,  as  Aristotle  w'ould  call  it — is  slniply  ‘he 
tie  ire  f-ar  expression,  and  Art  is  always  pre- 
senting tarieus  forms  through  \ehich  ihis 
exp'resbloii  can  be  attained.  Life  seizes  on 
them  and  uses  them,  even  if  they  te  .o  her 
o-.vi.  hurt. 

Opera  singers  are  often  reputed  to 
be  older  than  they  really  are.  There 
»wa.s  talk  the  other  day  about  Marcella 
Sembrlch’s  age,  and  several  were  ready 
to  produce  affidavits  that  would  make 
her  fre.tbness  and  vivacity  well-nigh 
miraculous.  As  a matter  of  fact  this 
most  accomplished  singer  was  born  in 
I.S6&.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
cn  the  operatic  stage  at  Athens  -nhen 
yhe  W’as  39  years  old.  And  her  first 
appearance  in  this  city  was  as  Lucia, 
•with  Canipaninl  and  Del  Puente  Dec. 
27.  18S3.  To  see  Sembrlch  off  the  stage 
you  would  believe  that  her  birth-date 
w<is  this  side  of  1S60. 

Fabulous  tales  are  told  about  the  age  . 
If  Maui  el.  The  tvu-.h  Is  that  he  w-as  i 


Mr.  Rowland  Strong  tells  us  about  a ’ 
delightful  play,  “The  New  Idol,”  by  ' 
Francois  de  Curel,  at  the  Antoine  Thea-  ' 
trc.  Paris: 

The  New  Idol  is  science.  An  eminent 
doctor  who  is  a devotee  of  science  has 
a habit  of  Inoculating  hopeless  pa- 
tients with  the  virus  of  cancer.  One 
girl,  however,  whom  he  thus  vivisects 
recovers  from  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption, In  consequence  of  a timely 
and  miraculous  dose  of  holy  water 
from  Lourdes.  The  doctor,  from  being 
merely  an  overbold  experimenter,  Is 
row  a murderer.  His  wife,  who  knows 
what  he  has  done,  is  religious,  and 
leaves  him  in  horror  of  his  crime.  But 
the  man  she  leaves  him  for  turns  out 
to  have  no  belief  in  a hereafter,  so  she 
gets  no  satisfaction. 

The  doctor,  pricked  by  remorse,  in- 
jects the  virus  cancer  into  his  own 
veins.  And  the  Imminence  of  death 
gives  him  a belief  in  God— at  any  rateT 
in  a higher  power  than  that  of  science 
and  reason.  Subsequently  he  discovers 
that  his  girl  patient  knew  all  along 
what  had  been  done  to  her.  and  Is  quite 
■willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. The  doctor’s  wife  comes  back  to 
him,  but  he  no  longer  cares  about  her, 
and  he  and  his  girl  patient  journey  gen- 
tly along  toward  the  unknown,  hand 
in  hand,  as  it  were.  The  dialogue  of 
the  play  Is  crammed  with  technical  ex- 
jiresslons,  and  most  of  the  personages 
converse  on  the  most  abstruse  scientific 
questions,  but  M.  Antoine’s  personifica- 
tion of  the  doctor  Is  so  fine  that  the 
theatre  Is  filled  every  night. 

Here  F a grain  of  comfort  for  young 
authors  n Boston  who  find  themselves 
"unappreciated."  S.  G.  In  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  writes:  "Is  there  In  literature 
a more  curious  fate  than  Fitzgerald’s? 
In  his  lifetime  he  did  not  sell  probably 
In.  all  600  copies  of  his  books.  At  his 
death,  like  a wise  man.  he  appointed 
Mr.  Aldls  tVright  his  literary  executor, 
the  copyrights  -«-ere  transferred  to  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  the  publication 
of  his  collected  remains  in  1^9  was  fol- 
lowed in  1890  by  the  half-guinea  edition 
of  the  ’Rubaiyat.’  which  from  that  day 
to  this  has  had  a steadily-increasing 
Bale.  Within  the  last  10  years  it  Is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Fltzgrerald 
has  become  more  popular  than  Brown- 
ing: he  Is  certainly  a far  more  living 
literary  influence  among  those  who 
■write:  and  the  width  of  the  demand 
for  his  work  may  be  Inferred  from  a 
single  fact.  It  was  at  last  decided  to 
Issue  the  'Rubaiyat’  In  the  ‘Golden 
Treasury’  series  at  half  a crown;  an 
edition  of  10,000  was  prepared,  and  the 
day  of  publication  was  fixed.  But  the 
advance  demand  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion, so  much  that  it  was  found  Impos- 
Elble  to  deliver  the  copies  ordered,  nnd  ‘ 
the  date  of  publication  had  to  be  post- 
poned, 7000  of  the  edition  having  been, 


Mozart's  Comedy  ‘‘Nozze 
Di  Figaro." 

Sembrich,  Fames  and  Adams 
in  the  Cast. 

Great  Audience  by  No  Means 
Enthusiastic, 

The  opera  performed  last  night  by 
the  Gran  Company  was  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro."  .Mr.  lievignani  conducted. 
The  ca.st  was  as  follows; 

Jleontc  .\liimvi\a Kd.  de  Iteszk** 

La  CmUesHu ICana's 

Susanna Sombrit-ii 

Figaro  Campanari 

i hrrubinn .-\dams 

Marc-eMlna HauerniPlsI-r 

llasiMo Vaniii 

Don  curzio Maedri 

Bartolo iiarljinae 

Antonio Dufrii-lie 

The  theatre  was  crowded  last  night. 
It  is  a pity  lhal  such  practical  en- 
thusiasm came  roniparatively  late  in 
the  sea.soii. 

.And  yet  tlic  performance,  in  spite  of 
niiH-li  excellent  singing,  did  not  call 
forth  many  nmisual  demonstrations  of 
aijp’acse.  Even  moderate  rapture  was 
hardly  the  prevailing  pitch. 

In  the  orchestra  iiterc  was  often  no 
|)i(  vailing  pitch,  an'd  the  ur.tuneful- 
ncss.  tho  loudness  and  the  coarseness 
of  this  on-lustra  led  with  complacency 
by  Mr.  lievignani  worked  at  times 
serious  injur.v  to  the  singers,  the  music, 
and  the  audience.  , 

Tl  us  at  the  opening  of  the  first  act  ' 
Semhrioli  was  inclined  to  be  siiarp. 
Suzanne  Adams  fell  below  the  true 
pitoh  in  c.ertaii'  measures  of  "Non  so 
pio;”  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  cava- 
tina that  opens  the  second  act.  Emma 
Earr.e.-./  was  al.so  below  the  pitch. 

It  is  difilcult  to  understand  how  any- 
body could  sing  absolutely  true  when 
tlure  wore  such  funny  nol.ses  in  tho 
orchestra. 

Whatever  life  there  was  in  tlie  per- 
formance was  contributed  by  Sembrich. 
Her  part  is  after  all  a tliankless  one- 
work— work— work  without  a cliance  of 
marked  individual  dilsplay  in  song  un- 
til that  most  beautiful  aria  "Dch  viene" 
which  comes  at  the  er-d  of  the  opera. 
.And  yet  last  night  her  performance  was 
a constant  delight  to  the  musician. 
AVhat  exquisite  phrasing!  What  mas- 
tery of  vocal  art!  To  sing  the  niu.“ic 
of  Moz  irt  i.s  the  most  difficult  of  tasks. 
No  other  music  so  quickly  exposes  jaded 
tones  or  hasty  preparation  or  poor 
training.  And  the’  singer  knows  that 
cv' n when  site  sings  this  music  as  Mo- 
zart wi“lic  1.  the  average  audience  would 
much  iirefci-  a German  shriek  of  ■■pas- 
sion" or  a display  of  rockets  and  pin 
wheels  at  the  end  of  a vulgar  air.  T 
know  of  no  woman  lodaj’— for  I’atli  is 
old — who  is  to  be  named  with  Sembrich 
as  a flawless  singer  of  Mozart.  For 
Sembrich  is  admirable  musician  as  well 
as  remark.nblo  singer,  and  a soul  ani- 
mates each  tone.  It  is  a pity— a great 
pity  that  she  is  not  to  sing  here  in  "l-a 
Tru'iata."  Tlie  part  is  now  her  own, 
and  as  .she  sings  it.  the  most  e-jinmon 
lihrasesof  Vci  li  are  for  the  time  golden 
mec.sures.  Ixisi  night  Pembri<-h  was 
nimble,  vivacious,  saucy.  She  plajed  in 
true  comedy  spirit. 

l-)mma  Eames  was  ;i  handsome  Cou-n- 
lc;s,  who  wore  handsome  ccstunies.  She 
sang  with  grace  In  the  lamnus  duet 
with  Sembriek.  but  in  "Dove  sono” 
she  fell  beiovv  her  cijstoriary  stand.urd 
of  exeellci  ce.  . Mr.  de  Ri  sz'tc  w.'a.s  a' 
logy  fount.  The  part  requires  a ilve- 
lier  actor  and  a more  flexible  voice. 
It  wa.a  sung  originally  by  a buffo-bass, 
fampanarl  did  not  have  (he  chance 
he  had  in  "The  Barber.”  but  he  showed 
hi*  progrc.>/s  m histrionic  < a.se  and  fa- 
• i.d  expre.ssicn.  Of  the  other  men,  Du- 
frlchc  displayed  the  most  ability  as  a 
comedian. 

Suzanne  .Adams  strengthenei  the  fa- 
vorable impression  which  she  made  last 
week.  Her  comparative  lack  of  stag? 
experience  lilted  well  tho  irirl,  arid 
she  siing  for  the  most  part  with  skill. 
Her  voice  is  pleasing,  and  it  will  vet. 
lied  Itself  te  passion.  Ilrr  "Voi.  che 
sapete”  wsus  encored,  as  was  the  duet 
between  Sembrich  and  Ea-ines. 

The  opera  il.self  suffers  when  it  is 
jilayed  in  a large  theatre.  I>lke  "Don 
Giovanni”  and  other  operas  of  which 
1 spoke  the  other  day.  it  is  an  !nflmato 
opera.  You  must  l'<-  elm  to  the  come- 
dians. The  music  must  . -liarge  the 
niir.osphere.  The  orchesi  t roust  be  of 
the  best  material,  and  li  must  be  led 
■>vlth  the  utmost  discretion  and  sym- 
(.lathy.  Furthermore,  the  singer  should, 
first  of  all.  consider  the  comedy  and 
make  it  tell.  Given  under  such  oondl- 
tlciis,  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  operas.  As  It, 
was  performed  last  night  li  wa.-'  a good  / 
deal  of  a bore.  I 

! 

The  opera  this  afternoon  ut  i.4.">  will 
he  ■■Lohengrin,”  with  NonLea,  Schu- - 
mann  - Helnk,  A'an  Dyck.  Bispham, 
Pringle  (l.ie  King)  and  .Muehlmann. 
Air.  Schalk  will  conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening  at  7,4.5  will  he 
“Faust.”  with  Adams,  Mantel'l,  the  de 
Reszkes  and  Albers.  Mr.  Bevignanli 
will  coniluct. 

Philip  Hal^.  j 


IT  your  wife  likes  TiU/pb-.  that  is  no  rea= 
son  wliy  you  should  hang  your  Iiead.  She 
thinks  with  the  majoritj',  and  has  tlie  cour- 
age of  her  opinions.  I have  always  suspect-t 
ed  public  taste  to  be  jl  mongrel  protluct  out 
of  afftictatlon  by  dogmatism;  and  felt  sure,- 
if  you  could  only  find  an  honest  man  of  no] 
stieclal  literary  bent,  he  -would  tell  you  ho] 
thought  much  of  Bhakiespeare  bombastic  and 
most  absurd,  and  all  elf  him  written  in  very 
obscure  Engltsli  and  wearisome  to  read. 

A correspondent  sends  the  Journal  a 
page  from  "The  B'''ikraan  Advertiser." 
W'e  thus  !eq,rn  of  a glittvrlng  cor.stclla- 
tlon  about  to  rise  above  the  literary 
horizon.  A series  of  Brief  Memoirs  by 
Eminent  -Americans,  edited  by  Mr.  Mark 
Antony  De  AVolfe  Howe,  is  announced. 
These  "Eminent  Americans’  arc  the 
editor,  James  Barnes,  Ch.irles  Town- 
send Copeland,  'W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer 
and  others  whose  names  are  household 
■words.  The  adve-tlsement  assures  us 
that  there  is  a “wealth  of  related  ma- 
terial which  has  been  accumulated  In 
the  research  of  a generation.” 

But  here  Is  the  letter  of  our  corre- 
spondent: 

"Punctual  with  the  first  of  April 
cemes  the  Bookman.  I have  heard  that 
lew  read  the  pages  of  tho  Bookman, 
except  those  who  desire  to  avoid  the 
advertisemenis.  Is  it  not  belter,  how- 
ever, to  read  the  advertisements  and 
avoid  Plarry  Thursten  Peck?  And  here 
is  something  found  lurking  like  a shy 
violet;  symethlng  that  should  delight 
even  tho  jtded  heart  of  one  to  whom 
the  sound  of  great  names  is  as  the 
elang  of  brazen  bells.  Print  and  ,pro- 
3 ounce  these  ‘Eminent  A.mericans’  that 
they  may  echo  down  the  corridors  of 
lame!” 

SENEX 

(of  Jamaica.  Plain). 


L.  S.  D.  is  anxious  to  know  what 
these  .singing  people  get  by  the  week. 
We  do  not  knew,  but  surely  Mr.  Grau 
is  a fount  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Music  Trades  and  Mu.sical  America 
imbllshed  lately  certain  figures.  We  do 
1 ot  vouch  for  their  accuraejL  They  re- 
fer to  the  late  season  in  New  York. 

'fhe  expenses  tvere  from  8700,000  to 
$750,000,  leaving  $250,000  profit.  Of  this 
the  speculators  got  $100,000,  the  lion's 
share.  Grau  made  about  $70,000  to  $75,000 
und  the  opera  syndicate  cleared  about 
us  much. 

Jean  de  Reszke  sang  29  times,  and  re- 
ceived $63,800. 

Edouard  do  Reszke  sang  47  times,  and 
1 ecblved  about  $28,000. 

Van  Dyck  sang  only  17  times,  and 
received  nearly  $30,000. 

Sal^za  sang  16  times,  and  got  $10,000. 

Dlppel  sang  1.5  times  and  got  $8000. 

Maurel  made  $6000  for  12  performances. 

.Albers  .tnd  Bispham  received  .$300  for 
r-ach  performance.  JUbers  sang  20  times 
airi  Bispham  25. 

■Van  Rooy  made  about  $12,000  for  19 
performances.  Plancon  made  about  as 
much  for  ?<)  performances. 

Among  the  ladies  Sembrich  leads  with 
$28,800  for  21  performances,  her  fee  be- 
ing $1200  for  every  time  she  sang. 

Next  comes  Llll  Lehmann,  with  about 
$26,000  for  21  performances. 

Nordlca  sang  31  times.  She  received 
about  $25,000. 

Emma  Eames  sang  25  times,  and  got 
$15,000. 

Brema  sang  20  times,  nnd  got  Sin.noo 

Engle.  Savlllfc  and  Mantelll  received 
ftOOO  each. 

Suzanne  Adams  receives  $800  a month. 

Melba  sang  three  times  for  $3600  and 
,De  Lussan  four  times  for  $2000. 

Schumann-Helnk  had  a contract  for 
SIOOO  a month  for  12  performances.  After 
her  great  success  Grau  made  a much 
more  liberal  contract  with  her. 

The  average  cost  of  each  performance 
iwas  about  $5500.  of  which  a considerable 
part  went  to  the  orchestra. 

A woman  In  New  York,  the  mother 
of  four  children,  committed  suicide, 
and  her  husband  attributes  the  act  to 
|"her  reading  and  re-reading  of  Col. 
pngersoU’s  utterances  on  the  suicide 
|qtestion.”  Is  it  possible  that  anyone 
'lakes  Col.  IngersoU  so  seriously?  He 
found  money  in  the  Bible  by  attacking 
'It.  Would  he  lecture  on  suicide  for  less 
'than  a dollar  a head?  v 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  at  last  dis- 
covered Coogler- our  own  dear  Coogler. 
It  classes  his  "Purely  Original  Ver.se” 
■with  "the  ’life  of  Onooeool  Chunder 
^cckerjee.’  ‘English  as  she  Is  Spoke,’ 
fflollo  Saye’s  'Troubadour,’  and  Mayor’s 
pLIfe  of  Todhunter’  as  sources  of  per- 
cniilal  joy  and  calculated  to  cheer  a 
■reader  In  moments  of  the  deepest  de- 

f'  rt-ssion.  The  farce  begins  with  a 

crtralt.” 

It  quotes  liberally,  and  as  we  fear 
(that  fhe  bard  cf  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Is 

^ot  known  even  here  as  he  should  be 
■■e  quote  In  turn  from  the  review: 

On  page  87  Is  a lyric  "To  a vain  Mor- 
ital,’’  which  concludes: 

'f?o,  proud  you  stand  with  lifted  canc. 

Like  a woodcock  on  a cypress  log; 

■The  deed  that  lias  made  you  vein  could  have 
Been  performed  hy  a shepherd  dog. 

Many  of  Mr.  Coogler's  brightest  ef- 
forts are  of  an  erotic  character.  Here 
lire  some  stanzas  from  a lyric  to  Helen; 
lit  e'er  in  a midst  of  a season  ot  bliss 
(Your  dear  lips  burn  for  a passionate  kiss, 
.Think  of  me  then,  though  I distantly  roam. 
And  reserve  me  the  right  till  I visit  your 
home. 

■V  hen  o’er  the  gay  floor  of  the  ballroom  you 
trip. 

And  champagne  and  wine  you  carelessly  sip, 
ptememlier,  fair  Helen,  it  is  after  the  ball 


you  (inum  of  th-  moitiAts  you  would 
r not  recall 

• Sometimes  Coogler  Is  loftily  moral  (p. 

list 

Oh  character!  thou  ever  art 
An  holy  and  an  honoured  thing; 

More  valuable  than  life  Itself, 

More  costly  than  a diamond  ring. 

Here  Is  something  satirical  (p.  139): 

IN  MEMORIAL,  (SIC). 

(To  a young  lady  who  sought  publicity  by 
attempting  to  belittle  in  public  print  a 
poom  by  the  author,  entitled  "Beautiful 
Snow.”  She  has  never  been  heard  from 
through  the  press  since.— Note  by  the  Au- 
thor.) 

®lie  died  after  the  beautiful  snow  had  melted, 
I And  was  buried  beneath  the  "slu.sh.” 

IThe  last  sad  words  she  breathed  upon  earth 
Were  these  simple  ones,  "Oh,  poet,  do 
hush." 

(That  Is  all!  what  an  air  of  mystery, 
if  almost  satanlcal  Irony,  broods  over 
(the  whole  poem! 

I Sometimes  Coogler’s  soul  Is  steeped 
]|n  pessimism: 

‘ From  early  growth  to  the  frost  of  age 
Man's  days  have  been  a mixture 
Of  all  that  constitutes  In  life 
A dark  and  gloomy  picture. 


tVu  rfirftl  on  the  walks  with  pleasure 
jthat  a ffrench  Opera  Ball  will  be  given 
tonight  at  Puritan  Hall.  This  Is  an 
(example  of  wh.it  Walt  Whitman  calls 
"the  divine  average." 


TWO  OPERAS. 


iSuzanne  Adams  as  Marguerite- 
Van  Dyck  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Grail— first  Performance 


;r,a| 


Here  Tonight  of 
"Ero  e Leandro.” 


Mancinelli’s 


liicb  I 


The  opera  performed  last  night  by 
the  Grau  company  v.as  "Faiust.”  Wr. 
Revlgnani  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
ollows: 

Marguerite Suzanne  Adams 

Marta Bauermeister 

Mebel Mantelli 

^nust Jean  De  Reszke 

falentln Albers 

Vagner Meux 

Mephistopheles Ed.  De  Reszke 

There  was  naturally  much  interest 
n the  appearance  of  Siizarne  Adams 
s Marguerite.  .She  and  her  friends 
lave  reason  to  be  gratified  at  her  re- 
cptlon.  It  is  true  that  she  was  more 
fiectlve  in  song  than  in  a,ction,  fo.'' 
n song  there  were  Ifiany  n:oments  in 
vldch  sh.;  nr.oved  the  hearers  by  her 
Irglnal  and  sympathetic  quality  of 
ne  and  suggestion  of  emotion;  while 
s an  actress  she  was  conventional  ac- 
cruing to  the  convenijional  French 
lea  of  Marguerite.  In  the  jewel  song, 
well  as  In  certain  other  passages, 
he  fell  at  times  below  the  true  pitch, 
lit  as  a whole  her  vocal  performance 
ave  much  pleasure.  What  Mr.s.  .Adams- 
tern  now  needs  is  work— work— work, 
he  Is  by  no  rnean.s  a linlshed  singer, 
lit  she  undouDtedly  has  the  stuff  of 
hlch  celebrated  singers  are  made.  The 
erformance  of  the.  others  was  as  usual 
lid  does  not  call  for  special  remark, 
ihough  it  may  be  said  that  Jean  de 
teszke  was  in  excellent  voice  and  he 
ig  with  marked  effect.  There  was 
ood-sized  and  applausive  audience. 


The  opera  this  evening  will  he  Man- 
inelH’s  "Kro  e Leandro,"  which  will 
e sung  for  the  first  time  In  this  city, 
'he  composer  will  conduct.  The  cast 
iVlll  be  as  follows: 

rdogo  Mantelli 

Emma  Fames 

e^andru  Saldza 

liofarnc  Flancim 

na  Vooe  Lai  Mare Pringle 

Philip  Hale. 

“LOHENGRIN.” 

■'I-oUengrln.'’  was  the  opera  yesterday 
fternoon.  Mr.  Schalk  conducted  and 
gain  with  the  orchestra  appeared  to 
est  advantage  in  this  opera.  The  cast 
■as  the  eame  as  before  with  the  execepc 
ion  of  Mr.  Van  Dyck  as  Lohengrin  and 
Ir.  Pringle  as  the  King.  The  latter 
vas  becomingly  dignified  and  ho  sang 
xceedingly  well.  This  Australian  of  a 
loble  voice  has  a most  succes.sful 
areer  before  him.  Mr.  Van  Dyck’s 
niperson'atinn  was  refreshingly  novel 
lid  effective.  He  gave  the  impression 
f remotene.s.s,  something  strange  and 
vonderful  that  is  missed  sadly  In  the 
>erfo-rmance  of  other  Impersonator.?  of 
his  part.  On  the  other  hand,  hi.s  slng- 
ng  was  often  marred  by  false  intona- 
ion  and  other  unfortunate  eharacter- 
stlcs  of  the  Bayreuth  .school.  Nordica 
vas  excellent,  as  before.  Her  Elsa  Is 
((in  admirable  performance.  We  are  un- 
liible  to  see  why  Schumann-Heink  met 
I vlth  such  favor  in  New  York.  Y'ester- 
;■  lay  her  Ortrud  wa-s  conventional  in 
lotion,  and  .she  often  shrieked.  There 
vas  a large  audience. 

And  wb.m.  in  (Jod’.s  name,  is  all  this  pother 
about 'I  For  what  cause  do  they  embitter 
Ibelr  own  and  other  people’s  lives?  That  a 
man  should  publish  three  or  thirty  articles 
a year,  that  he  shculd  finish  or  not  finish 
this  great  allegorical  picture,  are  questions  of 
Jttle  Interest  to  the  world.  • • • There  are 
I lot  many  works  extant.  If  you  look  the  al- 
ernatlve  all  over,  which  are  worth  the  price 
■>f  a round  of  tobacco  to  a man  of  limited 
n-‘ana.  This  is  a sobering  reflection  for  the 
■roude.st  of  our  earthly  vanitle.s.  Even  a to- 
>acm,l.st  may,  upon  consideration,  find  no 
H’eat  cause  for  personal  vainglory  In  the 
for  although  tobacco  Is  an  admirable 
the  qualities  necessary  for  retailing 
1 neither  rare  nor  jireclous  in  themselves. 


Rare  thing  in  Bo.ston:  A new  .nerious 
Idpera  will  be  produced  here  tonight. 

; Have  you  observed  the  gracious  con- 
idcscenslon  shown  by  Emma  Eames  in 
allowing  the  other  singers— in  ensemble 
—to  enjoy  applause?  When  the  cheers 
|are  for  another,  Emma  feels  no  jealous 
jjiang.  She  takes  the  liand  of  the  singer 
jnml  leads  her  to  the  footlights,  as 
Ithough  she  wrere  introducing  her  to  the 
'audience.  She  keeps  herself  well  In 
front  of  the  other  and  bows  and  smiles 
iBiid  smiles  and  bows,  pleased,  oh,  so 
^pleased,  at  the  enthusiasm  over  a col- 
league! 

What  a pity  that  the  great  actor 
Van  Dyck  is  not  seen  here  as  Des 
(Grieux  in  Massenet’s  “Manon.”  He  Is 
Ifamous  throughout  Europe  as  the  vlc- 
Itim  of  the  wanton  baggage.  Why  does 
(he  not  appear?  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke  from  the  fair  land  of 
jPoland  would  not  enjoy  the  perform- 
lance?  He,  too,  has  sung  the  part  in 
(most  gentlemanly  fashion,  but  he  is 
plow  a middle-aged  lover  and  should 
Irejoice  at  a genuine  display  of  amorous 
‘youth. 

Then  there  is  the  part  of  Werther, 
|Which  was  created  by  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 
Why,  pray,  are  we  not  allowed  to  see 
|bim  and  the  opera,  which  is  in  the 
irepertory ? 


||le.vs  woman?  Thi.-  then  Is  the  of 
your  boasted  affection.  For  jArs  I, 
1 ’have  hugged  my  awful  secret  to  my 
breast.  My  time  w'ill  come — and  then 
bewa.re!  The  blood  of  my  murdered 
father  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  What 
is  this?  Blood!  There  has  been  foul 
I work  here.  Ha!  A knock!  I must  hide. 

I But  where? 

i .f-fyUi  7.  /dj 

i MANCINELLl. 


I First  Performance  Here  of 
! **  Ero  e Leandro/' 


!Eames»  Saleza  and  Plancon 
in  the  Chief  Parts, 


I T.  B.  ~\V.  sends  us  Uie  following-  com- 
j im-nication: 

!,THE  OL.D  AND  THE  NEW  WOMAN. 
THE  OI„D:  An  unreasoning  animal 
■W'ho  poke-3  the  fire  on  the  top. 

SYDN7:1Y  SMITH. 

THE  NI'IW:  An  unreasoning  animal 
.^^■ho  turns  her  back  on  the  vacant  seat 
|ljn  the  street  car. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

nONDEAU  OF  COLD  COMFORT. 

I told  you — so  it  seemed  to  me — 

My  troubles  most  impressively, 
dreary  catalogue  of  woe. 
i How  oft  I met  misfortune's  blow, 

1 How  my  .sad  life  by  fate’s  decree 
' Has  been  one  long  calamity: 
f And  well  you  know  and  well  you  see 
How  I have  marred  my  past— for  Oh! 

I 1 told  you  so. 

And  still,  O "Inexpressive  she!” 

I tell  you  each  new  misery. 

Yet  still  my  pain  and  sorrow  grow. 

For  all  your  comment,  well  I know, 

Is,  was.  has  teen  and  still  will  be— 

"I  told  you  so!” 


We  read  lately  that  the  invention  of 
|rames  of  sleeping  cars  has  failed  them, 
and  systems  of  nomenclature  are  de- 
|inanded.  One  correspondent  advised 
trains  made  up  from  Egyptian  hlstori- 
jcal  and  mythological  .sources.  Another 
coupled  in  vestibule  fashion  "Zoroaster, 
lEcbatana,  Pericles,  Aspasia,  Hypatia.” 

The  most  appropriate  system  would  be 
the  employment  of  titles  of  works  of 
fiction.  Here  would  be  a practical  test 
of  the  comparative  sleep-compelling 
power  and  consequent  worth  of  foreign 
I and  domestic  novelist.s.  Each  car 
should  be  provided  with  a blank  book 
where  the  passengers  might  record 
nocturnal  experience.  The  railway 
company  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
should  publish  for  the  information  of 
I the  public  various  lists  of  "books  that 
have  helped  me.”  Cars  that  have  pre- 
I vented  sleep  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
Imagination  should  be  abandoned  or  at 
.least  suffer  a change  of  name. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  fourth  and 
,j  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Verney  family  has  been  published,  and 
it  IS  well  worth  reading.  We  admire 
particularly  the  Vernej'S.  or  Verney 
kinsfolk  who  went  on  the  read.  Take, 
for  instance.  Frederick  Turvllle  and 
Dick  Hals,  who  were  hanged  and 
mourned  as  unfortunates  by  the  family 
, that  was  shocked  beyond  measure 
when  Betty,  Sir  Ralph’s  sister,  commit- 
ted the  ‘ rash  ackt  of  casting  herselfe  | 
away"  on  a poor  clergyman.  Mr.  Tur-  : 
ville  was  hanged  for  burglary  and  j 
other  gentlemanly  offences.  Betty  had  1 
other  troubles— as  in  dressing  her  head. 
She  tried  for  three  months  and  then  I 
wrote  her  brother:  “As  for  the  dresso- 
ing  my  heade  myself,  I must  deale 
injenoiosly  with  you:  I can  not  yet 

doo  it;  I am  confident  goeing  to  plow 
would  not  mack  m more  sick  than  the 
reaching  of  my  art>es  does.” 


Here  are  other  phases  .suggested  by 
[ the  Commercial  Advertiser  as  no  longer 
‘admissible  in  melodrama:  Foiled!  Aha! 
I see  it  all  now.  Monster!  leave  me;  I 
would  be  alone. ' You  shall  bitterly  rue 
this  day.  Another  step  and  you  are 
lost!  Must  we  then  separate  forever? 
I could  have  sworn  you  loved  me.  I 
■will  defend  my  honor  with  my  life.  Car- 
amelia,  my  darling,  we  part  no  more. 
Child,  you  know  not  of  what  you  speak. 
Bafiled!  and  by  a boy — a beardless  boy! 
Listen,  Margaret;  I am  not  the  man  I 
1 was.  Would  you  thus  attack  a defence- 


Skillfully  Made  Music  by  an 
Experienced  Man. 

“Ero  e Leandro,”  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music  by 
JjUigi  Mancinclli,  was  performed  by  the 
Grau  Opera  Company  la.st  night  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  com- 
poser conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prologo Maiilelli 

Ero Emma  Eames 

Leandro KalCza 

Ariofarne I'lancon 

Una  Voce  Dal  Mare Pringle 

Mr.  Mancinelll  may  well  rejoice  in 
the  reception  of  his  opera.  The  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic  after  the  first 
and  the  third  acts,  and  the  composer 
and  the  chief  interpreters  were  called 
before  the  ciirtaiiv  again  and  again. 
There  was  also  liberal  applause  after 
the  second  act.  Leading  members  of 
the  company  led  the  audience  in  these 
demonstrations.  And  undoubtedly  this 
applause  was  more  than  a complimen- 
tary tribute  to  a popular  conductor  of 
opera.  The  audience  was  interested. 
For  people  when  they  are  bored  dO’  not 
pay  compliments  for  three  hours;  espe- 
c ally  in  Boston,  where  there  is  uneasi- 
ness in  every  theatre  as  soon  as  it  is 
half-past  ten  o’clock. 

The  story  of  Hero  and  Lcander  is 
told  in  pleasant  form  and  with  varia- 
tions by  Boito,  a librettist  of  remark- 
able skill.  He  has  succeeded  in  put- 
ting together  a pretty  poem  for  music. 
The  subject  necessarily  affiords  only 
scanty  dramatic  material.  Nor  does 
Boito  wholly  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  Ariopharnes,  the  amorous 
and  villainous  ipriest  with  an  appro- 
’ priate  bass  voice.  There  is  a classic 
prologue,  beginning  “Of  Hero’s  and 
Leander’s  fate  I sing,”  and  then  the 
' curtain  rises 'and  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite is  disclosed.  There  is  the  Aphro- 
dlsian  festival.  The  chorus  praises 
the  goddess;  the  priest  woes  Hero  in 
vain.  Leander,  an  athletic  young 
man,  in  love  with  Hero,  is  crowned, 
and  he  sings  a well  known  ode  of  An- 
acreon. The  second  act  shows  the  in- 
terior pt  the  temple.  The  priest  tells 
the  mandate  of  the  goddess  that  a 
virgin  must  be  put  in  a tower  on  the 
coast  to  pacify  the  fury  of  ocean  with 
a sigh  or  a smile.  Of  course  Hero  is 
the  victim,  and  Leander,  attempting  to 
strike  the  priest,  is  banished  under 
pain  of  death  to  the  shore  of  Asia  op- 
posite. The  act  closes  with  “a  wild 
[Aphrodisian  anthem”  and  dance.  In 
[the  third  act  Leander  swims  to  his 
love;  a storm  arises  while  they  are 
enarmed,  her  duty  is  forgotten;  Lean- 
der, to  save  her,  when  the  fanfire  of 
(Ariopharnes  is  heard,  leaps  into  the 
' sea;  the  priest  asks  mocking  ques- 
tions; a thunderbolt  strikes  the  tower; 
the  body  of  Leander  is  seen  on  a rock, 
and  Flero  falls  lifeless.  Ariopharnes 
regrets  that  he  remains  unavenged, 
and  the  chorus  sing;*  of  the  lovers  who 
will  live  together  forever. 

Mr.  IManclnelli's  music  is  cleverly  put 
together.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
orchestration  of  the  first  and  the  last 
act.s.  His  method  of  orchestration  as 
well  as  his  harmonic  treatment  i.s  that 
of  the  ultra-modern  Italian  school,  and 
if  it  shows  the  Influence  of  any  one 
man  over  that  of  another,  the  man  is 
Boito,  or  Verdi  of  the  later  years. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  intimation 
of  Wagner. 

This  mu.sic  is  more  effective  in  decor- 
ation than  in  the  expression  of  poignant 
emotion.  The  choruses  and  the  orche.s- 
tra  unite  in  creating  or  at  least  sug- 
gesting a classic  atnicsphere.  There  is 
little  action  in  the  first  two  acts,  but  a . 
mood,  a “stimmung”  as  our  German  | 
brethren  say,  is  firmly  established.  In 
thfse  acts  the  compose;’  has  often  pre- 
•served  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  text,  and 
you  feel  the  Grecian  spirit  in  the  music 
a.s  well  as  in  the  stage  setting— more 
.so,  in  fact,  when  you  see  that  statue  of 
Venus  of  singular  proportions.  The 
choruses  are  v.'rltten  effectively  and 
with  much  knowledge  of  vocal  re- 
sources. The  orchestration  is  interest- 
irg  throughout.  It  Is  illustrative,  plct- 
urc.sque,  often  beautiful,  often  piquant. 
There  is  a boldnes.s  in  experiment  that 
does  not  always  bring  satisfactory  re- 
-siilts,  but  the  p.udaclty  of  Mr.  Mancl- 
nelli  is  gen<-ral!y  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  the  m'o.=  t striking  en- 
senihle  in  the  opera  is  the  fugued  bac- 
chanale,  which  may  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  thought  of  the  Norwich  Fes',1- 
val  and  a chorus  accustomed  to  fugues 
rather  than  amorous  dances.  This 
chorus  shows  musical  skill  and  a firm 
grasp  of  choral  effects.  The  earlier  bal- 
let music  is  not  of  market  disfinuiiion. 


, 'J'he  music  give,,  to  th,. 

pri  'st  Is  for  til-  wiiboui. 

truo  bpontanr^liy  or  :4*  iiuJnfe  fooU;  Th- 
best  solo  niifnl-er  i.s  the  ,sh,.ll-srmg 
which  Las  sung  delightfiillv  last  nigi  i 
by  Mrs.  Eanies-Story.  This  song  bus 
form,  structure  and  invention.  Wl'ifi 
the  expre.^sive  accompaniment,  it  i; 
effcotive.  Hut  I do  not  find  In  the  music 
of  the  lovers  any  true  passion,  hut 
blood,  delirious  ecstacy.  The  rnuul.- 
comes  from  the  brain  rather  than  the 
heart.  N.  r is  the  music  of  the  pure.il, 
although  It  is  written  with  great  cure, 
of  any  distinctive  character.  The  a; 
t'lree  people  are,  as  n part  of  a frieze. 
They  are  not  musically  alive  and  pal- 
pitating. 

So  that  although  7'Iamcs  in  repose 
W as  fair  to  look  upon  and  a di  light 
to  hear,  and  although  SaK^zir  illsplayi-d 
his  o.vn  natural  fiery  temptrament  and 
tried  lo  give  life  to  tones  that  wer- 
impissive,  and  although  Plancon  sang 
with  dignity  and  his  accustomed  skill. 
I was  iiot  once  moved  or  thrilfi  -1,  nor 
was  I for  a momerit  called  aw.-.y  by 
the  thought  of  passion  from  admiring 
(calmly  tlie  cleverness  of  this  exiicrj- 
(eneed  conductor.  Alas,  cleverness  Is 
laumirahle,  hut  when  a composer  tells 
me  of  Hero  and  Leander,  I want  soi-ne- 
thlng  more  th.m  an  exhibfiir.n  of  his 
cleverness  in  decorative  or  descriptive 
music. 

* * * 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Lc.s 
Huguenots,”  with  Nordica,  E.ugle,  Man- 
telli. the  de  Reszkes,  Plancon,  (’ampa- 
nari  and  others.  Mr.  Mancinelli  will 
conduct. 

Philin  Hale. 


AD  LIBROS  MEOS. 

U’hen  I come  back  to  you.  my  first  delight. 
Back  from  this  babble  of  small  men  whose 
wit 

Breeds  this  small  race  of  books  that  die 
ere  night. 

Congenitally  feeble  and  unfit— 

When  I come  back  I realize  his  joys. 

Who.  home  returning  after  many  days 
Unto  his  father’s  fields,  leaves  far  the  noise 
And  vapor  of  the  city’s  swarming  ways. 
And  from  some  loved  hill-top  once  more  be- 
holds 

The  spacious  landscape  slanting  to  the  sea. 
Hears  the  old  hunt  amid  the  windy  wolds. 
And  drinks  his  native'  air,  strong,  clean 
and  free 

And  locks  the  friends  of  childhood  in  the 
face. 

And  know's  them  for  the  larger,  manlier  race. 


I,ady  Haberton,  Treasurer  of  the  Ra- 
tional Dress  League,  “charged  the  land- 
lady of  an  inn  with  having  refused  to 
serve  her  because  she  was  attired  in 
bloomers.”  The  landlady  “pleaded  that 
she  only  refused  to  serve  her  lady- 
ship in  the  coffee  room  and  would  have 
served  her  in  a private  room  or  at 
the  ordinary  bar.  She  also  claimed 
her  business  would  be  ruined  if  she 
were  obliged  to  serve  some  women  at- 
tired in  bloomers.” 

Business  ruined?  We  doubt  it.  The 
sight  of  a woman  in  bloomers  would 
surely  drive  male  customers  to  drink. 


By  the  way,  where  did  Mr.  Jean  de 
Reszke  procure  Faust’s  best  clothes, 
the  clothes  worn  in  the  courting  scene 
In  the  garden?  With  the  absurd  feath- 
ers and  gew-gaws  Faust  looks  like  a 
French  doll  that  can  say  ”Pa-pa,”  and 
"Ma-ma,”  and  can  even  sing. 


To  C.  S.:  Nordica  was  horn  in  1S57; 
Lilli  Lehmann  in  1848. 


Mr.  Riley  Shepard  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
now  has  27  children,  but  King  Priam  of 
Troy  is  still  ahead.  Mr.  Shepard’s 
quiver  is  commendably  full,  but  In  the 
heroic  days  of  our  New  England  great- 
grandfathers .and  grandfathers  it  would 
not  have  excited  much  attention  on 
a market  day;  it  would  have  been 
voted  respectable.  Has  Mr.  Shepard 
been  reading  the  works  of  Dr. 
Holmes?  We  notice  that  three  sons  are 
named  respectively,  John  II.,  John,  Jr., 
Johnnie.. 

These  singers  will  appear  at  Covent 
iGrrden,  -where  the  season  will  open 
May  8;  Melba,  Nordica,  Adams,  de 
Lussan,  Schumann-Heink.  Wittich, 
lOlitzka,  Gadski,  Strakosch,  Seiffert, 
'■Van  Dyck,  De  Lucia,  Sal^za,  the  de 
Reszkes,  Dippel,  Salignac,  Renaud, 
Ancona.  Blspham.  Plancon,  Albers, 
Pringle  and  Probably  Calvd. 


Since  the  death  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  there 
have  been  suggestions  for  the  shape  of 
e,  poison  bottle  which  should  render 
mistakes  practically  impossible.  The 
fhape  suggested  by  the  Monthly  Mag- 
azine of  Pharmacy  is  thus  described 
end  criticised  by  the  Pajl  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  shape  of  the  bottle,  which  is 
patented  by  Messrs.  Hearns,  of  Lea 
Bridge,  resembles  closely  the  female 
form  divine  as  one  sees  it  in  a fash- 
ion-plate. The  waist  is  so  well  de- 
jfined,  by  contrast  with  the  hips  and 
shoulders,  that  the  least  appreciative 
(fingers  could  not  fail  to  realize  the  fact 
of  its  existence.  The  only  posslbU 
danger  we  can  Imagine  is  that  the  im- 
iPuIse  of  the  natural  man  to  proceed 
,from  clasping  the  waist  to  tasting  the 
lips  might  lead  to  the  very  result  it 
|ls  desired  to  prevent.  But  that  is,  per- 
haps, hypercriticism.” 

New  England  still  has  Its  local  and 
iithrobblng  bards.  We  quote  one  verse 
from  a poem  that  appeared  in  the  Der- 
. Ty  News,  Ma  rch  31.  The  whole  pc  n :s 


/ |«ne  of  singular  beauty  and  meteoro- 
•Joglcai  Interest. 

On  a sce.ie  resplendent  rose  the  sun; 

XHirlng  the  night  Boreas  had  come; 

31e  whistled  bravely  as  he  passed  by. 

.And  turned  full  many  a branch  awry. 

•Jfls  breath  was  cold;  but  he  did  not  care— 
|Ko  loudly  snorting  he  chilled  the  air. 

Jle  laughed,  fought,  and  wrought,  all  In  a 
trice. 

And  turned  the  soft,  gentle  rain  to  ice; 
jThe  cold  was  fearful  I so  many  thought. 
y\nd  sudden  change  In  the  night  was 
w rought. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  3Ir. 
John  Shaw.  Seattle.  Washington,  of 
ihl.s  valuable  hn-ad  sheet  "Ju.stice:  Reve- 
JJatlcns  received  at  the  Western  Wash- 
ington Hospital  fci-  the  Insane. " and 
icheerfully  comply  with  hls\  request  to 
give  "great  and  swift  circulation”  that 
It  hey  may  receive  the  fullest  Interpreta- 
|tlon. 

His  "view  two”  was  a right  hand  grasp- 
ilng  several  pieces  of  copper  wire  about 
jcne-elghth  of  an  inch  In  diameter.  The 
[hand  tta.s  of  a light  bronze  color.  Its 
I'osltlcr.  was  horizontal  with  the  Inner 
|»dde  downward,  and  it  wa.s  pointed  to- 
'|•ward  the  west.  It  was  about  six  Inches 
ilrom  the  ceiling  and  near  the  east  wall. 

, It  Is  only  fair  to  the  world  and  to 
iMr.  Shaw  to  Qucie  "test  for  viow 
|two.  first  revelations,  thought  and  Its 
oasis. 

(1)  Tell  your  secrets,  and  strive  to 
nave  none  other  than  pure  thoughts, 
|and  when  you  receive  mental  Influences 
that  are  not  pure  practice  tracing  them  ' 
|to  the  senses.  For  if  what  we  feel,  hear, 
taste,  smell  or  see.  together  with  mem- 
ory, is  the  only  true  basis  for  thought, 
lany  mental  influence  that  suggests 
It  bought  and  is  not  based  upon  the 
fc*.  nses  must  have  some  hidden  source. 

(2)  When  you  are  where  you  can 
I hear  a clock  ticking  listen  to  it,  and 
■without  thinking  of  your  purpose 
■watch  for  Influences  to  cause  you  to 
'look  at  it. 

(3)  When  you  are  In  a room  look  in 
a direction  that  will  enable  you  to  see 
leeveral  different  articles  at  the  same 
time.  Look  at  one  of  the  articles  in 
Fuch  a manner  as  to  admit  a dim  view 
,of  some  of  the  others,  without  vou 
|knowlng,  or  trying  to  discover,  what 
ithey  are,  and  watch  for  either  a mental 
Influence  or  a very  slight  sensation  at 
;you  eyes  to  turn  them  toward  some 
'lof  the  dim  views.  With  such  experi- 
|jnents  you  may  soon  detect  devils,  and 
learn  that  they  can  know  your  thoughts 
.and  know  what  you  feel,  hear,  taste, 
Ifcmell  or  see.  by  hearing  you  think. 

GRAND  OPERAS" 

The  brilliant  engagement  of  the  Grau 
Opera  Company  is  drawing  to  a close. 
The  opera  last  night  was  a repetition 
of  "Les  Huguenots,”  with  the  same 
strong  ca.st  as  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pleasing  Marie  Engle  for 
Sdmbrlch  and  -Ul^rg  for  Maurel.  It  Is 
seldom  that  such  singers  are  heard  to- 
gether. ■' |vAi 

The  opera  tfils  afternoon  will  be  "Don 
h Giovanni.”  with  Lehmann.  Adams. 

< Semhrlch,  Maurel,  Ed.  de  Keszke,  Su- 
t llgnac,  Carbone,  Devries.  There  la 
• every  prospect  of  an  Immense  audl- 
■f  ence.  The  season  will  close  this  even- 
' Ing  with  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  The 
f chief  singers  will  be  Eames,  SalCza, 

iPlancon.  Sal^za's  Romeo  is  a remark- 
ably strong  performance,  both  vocally  j 
and  dramatically.  i 

< THE  R.\.T. 

J rain  gnaws  at  my  heart  like  a rat  that 
. gnaws  at  a beam 

* In  the  dusty  dark  of  a ghost-frequented 
! house; 

I And  I dream  of  the  days  forgotten,  of  love 

I the  dream, 

' The  desire  of  her  eyes  unappeased,  and  the 
peace  of  her  brows. 

J I can  hear  the  old  rat  gnaw  In  the  dark  by 
I , night, 

■ In  the  deep  overshadowing  dust  that  the 
, years  have  east; 

! He  gnaws  at  my  heart  that  Is  empty  of  all 
delight. 

■ He  stirs  the  dust  where  the  feet  of  my 
, dreams  had  passed. 


If  he  had  no  redress'.  ' ‘T'Eonsulted  ray 
lawyer,”  he  answered,  "and  he  saiil 
I could  not  interfere  with  the  auction. 
I spoke  to  the  auctlorcer.  and  he  laugh- 
ed. It.  is  a curious  state  of  society 
I when  lovers  of  books  bid  eagerly  for 
tny  property,  and  I am  obliged  to  pay 
lor  the  collector's  mania  and  the  bid- 
ders' fury.” 


I The  managers  of  the  Boston  Horse 
. Bhow  might  follow  the  exanr.ple  of  the 
I managers  of  the  Concours  Hlppique 
I at  Paris,  which  was  opened  March  26. 
1 Before  the  Jumping  began,  the  puDlle 
I tirwded  the  Salon  Hlppique,  an  ex- 
' hibitlon  of  "works  of  art  dealing  with 

* pquine  subjects.”  Among  the  exhibits 

* fr  ere  Nail’s  portrait  of  “Le  Samaritaln”; 
J a centauress  in  b"Oi;ze  by  Pelller  de 

RulIlA's  “Un  Intrepide";  “The  Culras- 
, Bli  rs  at  Mouzon,”  by  Paris;  and  Tour- 
penoff's  painting  of  a horse  in  liberty, 
with  mare  and  colt. 


Here  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
extreme  personal  equation  in  criticism. 
iM'e  quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
lAprll  6:  ".Vlr.  Victor  Belgcl  Is  a pianist 
^vho  nas  hitherto  eonlined  his  perform- 
ances to  the  salons  of  the  wealthy  and 
leisurely.  It  Is  siToly  among  such  sur- 
roundings as  are  to  be  found  in  thc.se 
ccmfortable  abodes  that  the  piano  play- 
ing of  Mr.  Belgcl  will  always  bo  heard 
iwith  perfect  sympathy.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  It  that  would  disturb  the  flow 
of  that  murmured  couversaticn  which, 
according  to  ihe  novels  of  Ouida,  pre- 
halls  among  persons  of  exclusive  so-  | 
ciety.  It  Is  in  the  soft  glow  of  the  * 
ros(5-tinted  lamps  and  the  perfume  of 
the  conservatory  lilies  that  Mr.  Belgel 
should  perform  Grieg’s  ‘Wedding  Day 
In  Troldhaugen.'  Such  music  and  such 
iMano  playing  are  not  robust  enough 
to  be  haled  into  the  presence  of  cold- 
ll  earted  ticket  buyers  at  Mendelssohn 
Hall  on  a blustering  afternoon  in 
‘lAprll.” 

President  Hall  of  Clark  University 
I'clleves  in  the  beauty  of  slang.  "For 
It  expresses  Ideas  In  very  simpde  ways, 
and  children  could  speak  slang  and  be 
•eloquent,  whereas  If  they  are  taught 
B-'Crfect  English,  their  expression  be- 
jeomes  faulty.” 

Thus  he  shaker  hands  with  Mr. 
Charles  'Whiblcy.  who  In  hl.s  eulogy 
of  William  Adlington,  the  translator 
4n  1566  of  Apuleius  commends  the  older 
writer  for  hts  style;  "Greece,  hi?  own 
Carthage,  the  gutters  of  Rome,  con- 
|tribute  to  the  wealth  of  his  diction, 
Ifor  he  knew  naught'  of  that  pedantry 
which  would  cramp  expression  for  au- 
Ithority’s  sake.  The  literary  use  of 
tlang  was  aim.ost  his  own  invention. 
He  would  twist  the  vulgar  words  of 
fcvery  day  into  quaint,  unheard-of  mean- 
ings, nor  did  he  ever  deny  shelter  to 
those  loafers  and  foot-pads  of  speech 
which  inspire  the  grammarian  with 
horror.  * • • Not  a page  but  is  rich 
llnlald  with  jewels  of  fantastic  speech. 
iFor  Apuleius  realized  centuries  before 
EauceI.'^ire  that  a vocabulary  Is  a pal- 
ette, and  he  enaployed  his  own  with 
jjneerr  parable  daring  and  extrava- 
g-ance.” 

Is  not  slang,  language  in  the  making? 
ils  not  Dr.  Murray  .-.cund  in  his  as.ser- 
•tlor  that  “there  is  absolutely  no  de- 
Jining  line  in  any  direction:  The  circle 
of  the  English  language  has  a well- 
defined  centre,  but  no  discernl'Dle  cir- 
cumference”? 


^columrToT  the  New  YorTTnali  «id  EX-1 

Richard  Henry  Davis,  who  Is  recu- 
perating in  London  from  the  Illness  he  con- 
tracted In  Cuba,  has  completed  a storj  for 
me  cornmg  annual  'Fiction  Number”  of 
••<;/'rlbner'8  Magazine." 

Now  will  you  kindly  enlighten  a for- 
eigner’and  tell  me  who  Richard  Henry 
Davis  is.  Respectfully 

“MANFRED,” 


Schumann’s  Music  to  Byron’s  Dra- 
matic Poem  Performed  at  the 
21st  Concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Last  Night  in 
Music  Hall. 

Schumann’s  music  to  Byron’s  "Man- 
fred” was  performed  last  right  at  the 
21st  S>-mphony  concert,  Mr.  Gericke, 
oxndiictor.  Mr.  Ffrangcon- Davies  was 
the  reader.  The  singers  were  Mrs. 

Titus,  Mls.s  Edmands,  Messrs.  Herbert 
Johnson,  Hay.  Martin,  Hyland,  A^hen- 
den,  and  a choru.s  of  members  of  the 
Cecilia.  There  was  a large  audience. 

The  last  performance  of  this  work 
was  Jan.  9.  1892.  under  Mr.  Nikisoh, 
when  Mr.  George  Riddle  was  tne  reader, 
and  the  singers  were  Mrs.  Nikisch, 

Mrs.  Wyman,  Messrs.  W.  Heinrich, 

Meyn,  Lxmson,  Sargent,  Hay. 

Although  this  poem  has  been  feiven 
in  .stage-dress  with  Schumann’s  music — 
the  first  performance  in  tlifi  theatre 
was  at  Weimsr  under  Liszt’s  direc- 
tion, June  13,  1852— and  although  Hans- 
lick  when  he  heard  it  thus  given  in 

Vienna  under  Herbcck  declared  that  tiiovannl,”  with  ii«w»ifii,  Auams.  sem- 
the  music  gained  immeasurably  there-  ^tich,  Ma^el,  Ed.  Ue  Reszke,  Salignac, 
by,  especially  tne  vocal  music— it  hs  Carbone,  Devries. 
nevertheless  true  that  Byron  himself 
did  not  write  “Marfred”  for  the  thea- 
tre. In  a letter  to  Murray,  the  pub 


inav  not  tidSMe  «lUi.4t  TngenlWK  Mr. 
Rcissmann  that  the  "TOree  syncopatcl 
opening  chords  n*mind  us  of  the  crlim 
which  hangs  over  Manfred  with  Its  op- 
prcs.sivt  weight.  ' I know  of  few  things 
more  beautiful  in  mclodram-atic  music 
than  the  entr’acte  in  F major,  the  call- 
ing cf  the  Witch  of  iho  Alps,  the  ap-' 
pearqnee  of  a JIagic  Figure,  and  the 
.Vstarte  m.usic. 

* * • 

The  performance  was  one  of  insuffer- 
able dullness.  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Da vies  l.s 
an  interesting  .singer  both  in  lyric  and 
dram.atic  parts.  What  in  the  world 
persuaded  him  to  ceme  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a reader?  He  has  neither  aulhor- 
ity  nor  skill  for  such  work.  He  read 
as  though  he  were  in  a parish  church 
and  the  first  lesson  wa.s  from  I.  Chroni- 
cle-s.  Clap.  24.  which  begtns  "Now  these 
are  the  divisions  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
The  sons  of  Aaron;  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar.”  An  undramatic 
text,  undramatic  music  for  the  most 
part,  and  an  undramatic,  unschooled 
leader,  who  at  his  best  sepa- 
rated words  so  that  a street 

car  could  be  driven  between  them. 
The  orchestra  was  not  at  its 
best.  The  attack  -was  frequrmtly  slov- 
enly, and  the  men  seemed  bored,  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  and  with  excel- 
lent reason.  The  singers  were  good 
enough,  hut  what  had  they  to  sing? 
The  audiei  ce  bore  it  all  with  praise- 
worthy fortitude. 

Yes,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
performed  Tschaikovvsky’s  "ilanfred” 
symphony,  which  the  compiler  of 
the  program-hook  forgot  to  men- 
tion in  his  list.  The  compiler 
.says  (page  799)  that  the  texts 
of  most  o>f  the  works  quoted  are  “prob- 
ably based  more  or  less  upon  Byron’s 
dramatic  poem.”  As  a matter  of  fact 
the  Manfred  of  opera  la  seldom  If  ever 

the  Manfred  of  Byron’s  poenu  He  is] 
not  the  same — not  the  same.  ' 


FhUip  Hale, 

NOTE. 

The  engagement  of  the  Grau  Grand 
Opera  Company  closed  last  night,  with 
a repetition  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
The  chief  singers  were  Eames.  Salfza— 
a Romeo  of  tender  wooing  and  flaming 
passion— and  Plancon.  'The  opera  in 
the  afternoon  was  a refietition  of  "Don 
Giovanni,”  with  Adams.  Sem- 


''  There  should  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
I hol'ty-horses,  with  hours  for  lectures 
J by  the  riders. 

^ A book  sale  some  time  ago  aroused 
^ keen  bidding.  Buyers  from  all  parts 
^ Bf  this  country  and  in  European  cities 

* Bent  orders.  A bookTseller,  speaking 
^ of  the  auction,  said  to  us  the  other 
‘day.  "They  sold  books  of  mine  to  the 
' grr.ci  nt  of  $200u.  Thfse  books  did  not 
^bolcng  to  the  dead  man;  they  belon.ged 

• to  me,  lor  he  never  paid  for  them. 
He  never  even  read  them;  he  was  a 
n.aniac.  a coH-ctor.”  iVe  a.sked„hlm 

» 


The  title  of  Mr.  Haddon  (Chambers’s 
rev.’  comedy  is  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears.” 
It  reminds  us  of  a singular  article 
that  appeared  lately  in  an  English 
journal,  an  article  entitled  ”My  Incon- 
venient Tears.”  The  writer’s  emotions 
are  perpetually  stirred  up  In  public, 
■when  she  has  "nothing  but  a newspa- 
per or  a fan  to  conceal  the  signs  of 
ithem  from  the  first  stranger”  who 
chances  to  look  her  way— "at  con- 
certs, theatres,  and  generally  speaking! 
iln  all  places  of  public  assembly,  not  to 
speak  of  omnibuses  and  railway  car- 
riages, and  especially  In  crowds.”  She 
Is  thus  moved  by  thunderous  applause, 
the  report  of  a great  victory,  a demon- 
stration of  patriotism,  a parting  scene 
lat  a railway  station  or  on  a pier;  and 
she  doubts  whether  the  printer  will  be 
able  to  decipher  the  blotted  tear- 
stained  document  which  records  this 
extreme  sensibility:  for.  writing,  she 
•weeps  continuously  from  beginning  to 
end. 

This  state  of  mind  Is  hysteria:  but 
■who  has  not  known  incongruou.s  tears? 
There  are  joyful  passages  In  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute”  that  always  wet  our 
eyes— and  not  from  association.  Farce 
romedlan.s— an  unexpected  payment 
from  a debtor  of  six  years’  standing 
(he  promised  to  pay  back  the  money 
the  next  Wednesday  at  1.19  P.  M.  in 
front  of  the  Park  Street  Church)- the 
sight  of  a man  about  to  be  married: 
these  start  tears  that  we  subdue  with 
difficulty.  

A story  has  just  come  home  of  a gen- 
tleman who,  after  being  well  known  In 
legal  clwles  here  for  many  virtues  and 
some  "side.”  is  now  a Judge  In  a great 
dependency.  He  was  walking  about  on 
the  platform  of  a railway  station  with 
considerable  dignity  (more  suo),  when  a 
v.mld  native  approaching  asked  him 
■what  time  the  next  train  started.  "I 
am  not  the  station-master,”  he  replied, 
with  great  emphasis.  "Then,  why  do 
you  walk  about  with  so  much  pride?” 

was  the  prompt  rejoinder. London 

Exchange. 

We  have  received  the  following  note: 

Dear  Sir— The  following  appears  in 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard's  literary 


Usher,  he  said:  ”I  have  made  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  stage,  h£.vlng  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the  theatre  ever  since  my 
affair  with  Drury  Lare.”  And  in  an- 
other letter  (April  9,  1817),  he  said: 
"You  may  call  it  'a  poem,’  for  it  is  no 
Drama,  and  I do  not  chcose  to  have 
it  callod  by  .so  iamiied  a name — a 
'Poem  in  dialogue,’  or— Pantomime,  if 
you  will;  anything  but  a green-room 


Carbone,  Devries.  Liivw-ilAWV 

iHE  operafic  debauch  is  over;  the 
strong  drink  of  dramatic  music 
will  be  followed  by  the  cooling 
shrubs  and  sedative  powders  of 
piano  and  song  recitals. 

Sixteen  operatic  perfornaances  In  12 
days! 

For  the  sake  of  record  I give  the  list  of 
the  operas  performed:  "LohengTin’'  (p, 
Tannhauscr."  "Romeo  and  Juliet  (-). 
"Les  Huguenots’’  (2),  "Die  Walkilre.” 
"11  Barbiero  di  Siviglia,”  "Faust”  (2). 
"Don  Giovanni”  (2),  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  "Nozza  di  Figaro,”  "Ero  E. 


ssvnonymc. 

'Does  anybody  read  "Manfred.”  or  for  Leandro.” 
that  matter  "Childe  Harold”  today . | ..  Leandro”  was  the  only  novel- 

1 do  noT  t iame  Mr.  Grau  for  not 


V ».Vf  t.4410  V 

poet  of  “Beppo”  and  "Don  Juan”  and 
the  writer  of  the  letters— and  I doubt  if 
I even  these  are  read  as  much  as  they 
I should  be.  There  was  talk  about  "Man- 


producing  notiitltics.  The  public  does 
not  care  to  hear  them.  Witness  the 


'should  be.  There  was  talk  about  ‘^faii-  pouses  in  Boston  when  Calvf 

iifred”  when  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  sm.aii  rouses  u.  the 

llpublished  her  vile,  outrageous  book,  sang  in  'La  Navarraise  , witness  t 
'/  but  is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  jiorse  last  Thursday  night, 
with  the  Giaour.  Lara,  Childe  Harold  public  wkshes  to  hear 


Wllll  Llie  VJlrfVLIl,  XJtxxo,  

and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious, 
gloomy,  melodramatic  puppets  con- 
trived and  dressed  by  the  noble  Loro, 
whose  favorite  tipple  was  gin  and 

"And  yet  this  Manfred,  this  Faust 
without  a Gretchen,  without  a Mcphis- 
topheles.  this  Manfred  indulging  m 
subtle  metaphysical  inquiries,  hum-.n 
only  in  his  longing  for  Astarte— and  In- 
human in  that— was  once  a real,  aulho- 
liative  figure  in  the  eyes  of  German  ro- 

"'The^eHurbed  Schumann  found  spe- 
cial pleasure  in  tlus  poem  He 
once  said  that  he  never  devolved  himself 
to  anv  composition  with  such  love  and 
concentration  as  to  his  music  to  .Man- 
fred ” Waslelewski  tells  us  that  when 
Sehum.ann  was  reading  the  p^in  aloud 

at  Diisseldorfhi_s  voice  sudden  .^  lal- 


The  public  wkshes  to  hear  all  the  lions 
ard  seng  birds  roaring  and  twittering 
at  once.  It  makes  no  difference  w'lat 
the  opera  is,  so  long  as  It  Is  familiar 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  -with 
stars.  These  stars  may  have  been  shin- 
ing for  years,  so  that  their  light  is  less 
brilliant";  but  the  public  has  learned 
that  they  are  true  stars.  They  are  in- 
different concerning  those  thAt  have 
just  appeared  above  the  parochial  hori- 
zon. 

The  new  comers  were  Suzanne  Adams, 
whose  appearance  gave  pleasure  and 
still  greater  promise;  Saldza,  a tenor 
of  marked  temperament,  who  acts  as 
well  as  sings;  Van  Dyck,  a remarka- 


nns=eldorf  his  voice  suddenly  lai-  wen  as 
fared  he  burst  Into  tear,-,  and  he  was  i,ie  individuality,  an  actor  of  uncom 

so  overcome  that  he  could  read  ““  „ion  skill  and  force,  whose  singing  can- 

farther.  . , « r le  not  be  justly  praised  by  those  who  re- 

But  w^s  be  ’ Ills  gEnius  spect  vccal  art;  Schumann-Heink,  a 

was  ^^s^ntillly  undramatic.  He  proved  German  singer,  a little  above  the  aver- 

age  °f  iTure  ^Uge 

l‘"te"fz"aUoVwhlf£erhe  wrm^^^  Tx^rience-bis  Kurwenal  was  superior 

"G^noveva."  or  a dramatic  ballad  ’ Bel-  -wotan;  Pringle,  whose  voice  and 

shazzer.”  His  genius  shone  the  br;ght-i  . .,jj  promise  a career  of  much  dis- 
His ■^''isafV\ngem?nf  oT  Hymn’s  text  tinctionf  Albers,  whose  chief  success 
..Iwws^tbat  he^had  little  or  no  instinct  was  in  making  Wercutio  s song  a thing 
■for  the  theatre,  or  even  for  dramatie  j interest;  Schalk,  the  conductor,  who 
Effects.  To  me-for  1 have  never  seen  t ohengrin  with  skill  and  went  to 

Sions  in  music  of  the  poem.  I’erhaps  pf  careful  routine. 

they  go  too  far  who  insi.st  that  it  should  orchestra,  as  a whole,  was  of 

^t'^fh^fn^u^sl'c"  ref  n‘ot”f,rl^|  P-  material.  The  strings  were  with- 

the^nlay  before  the  audience:  that  the  out  body  or  brilliance,  the  brass 
text  suffers  from  the  mu.^ical  interrup-  ^ot  controlled,  the  wood  wind  was  often 
: lion  and  the  mu.sic  is  neglected  in  de-  „ntuneful. 

|rr^^g°hrha^4‘’le^:^‘mofeM^,■^■^e%r•;>re  " The  short  season  was  one  of  more 
I if  Mn  Gerlrke  had  allowed  ns  to  hear  than  ordinary  interest.  There  were  no 
! Tschalkowsky's  "Manfred"  symphony—  ^j5,app,iintments  on  account  of  sickness 
, which  has  been  played  in  (-h’.cago  tl^s  sulkiness.  There  were  Strong  per- 

! r,lXVn°tftrd%^mpht^^^^^^^^  fcrmances.  I 

The  orchE-stral  music  of  Schumann’s  such  strength  will  visat  this  city  again. 
Manfred  is  far  superior  to  the  voc^l  guch  performances  as  that  of  "The 
I music.  The  short  solos  sung  by  the  . ..  g seldom  heard.  There  is 

' sD'rits  are  characlerleps  and  dulJ.  Tne  KarDer  . u TX’VYn  in  Mnzart’*; 

incantation,  sung  by  four  bass  voices,  but  one  Sembneh.  in  M 

is  of  f^rce  only  in  the  text.  Are  you  operas  will  be  her  successor?  So,  too, 

"To.. 

mScLry^  when  ^he  foice"’of  the  Abbot  performances  given  there  was  1° 

is  heard  at  the  same  lime,  saying:  “He’s  admire,  eitlier  in  the  singing  or  In  tne 
gone;  his  =oiil  hath  ta’en  his  earthless  ppGon,  Plancon  sang  superbly  when- 
rtight-Whlther?  1 dread  to  think-but  giago.  The  growth 

hrei1en“t2r’orc^heVt"ra^^  of  Campanan  delighted  his  countless 

fird  Schumann  in  more  romantic  raood.j  friends.  Sal6za  will  be  most  welcome 
The  passion  of  the  overture  is  well  returns  to  US.  Jean  de  Reszke, 

known  in  concert  halls,  although  you 


wha  he  cxrriod  hlmaelf,  sbowecl  him- 
self tiu  most  accomplished  singer  of 
oarier  seasons,  although  he  Is  now  ob- 
liged to  watch  carefully  his  voice. 
J*ldouanl  do  Reszko  was  a capital  Don 
JJasIllo;  his  best  singing  was  at  the  end 
of  the  engagement. 

The  preliminary  announcements  were 
not  exaggerated.  The  company  was  In- 
deed a remarkable  one. 

"JlesAalliie,'’  lyrical  tragedy  in  four 
acts,  libretto  by  Arm.nnd  Silvestre  and 
Kng^ne  Mcrund,  music  by  Isadore  De 
Lara,  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage  March  21  at  the  Monte 
Carlo  Casino.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  it  as  follows: 

Wore  it  not  for  the  first  part  of  the 
second  act.  which  the  librettists  have 
lilled  with  fragmentary  matter,  thus 
compelling  the  composer  to  follow  the 
situations  in  episodical  manner,  as 
m'fsic,  I would  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  "Messaline”  a work  of  ' 
perfect  art.  This  restriction,  however 
is  made  merely  from  the  point  of  view  i 
of  line.al  purity  of  structure,  for,  as  re- 
gards invention  and  power  of  expres-  i 
Sion,  even  these  passages  to  which  I 
take  exception  bear  the  hall-mark  of 
the  remarkable  creative  effort  which 
pervades  the  whole  score.  The  com- 
poser might  see,  in  time,  his  way  to 
eliminating  whatever  is  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  drama  and  does  not 
produce  an  immediate  theatrical  effect 
lund  then  his  sonorous  fabric  will  be 
perfect.  But  as  the  score  now  stands  it 
, will  live,  for  it  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties which  secure  the  vitality  of  an 
] operatic  work.  There  is  in  it  an  abun- 
dance of  beautiful  and  often  enchanting 
j melody,  the  instrumentation  is  full  of 
novel  devices  in  combinations  of  sonori- 
ties, the  voice  is  treated  admirably  well, 
i*’®  whole  symphonic  web  is  a 
faithful  commentary  to  the  situations 
of  the  drarna.  More  than  this,  the  gift 
of  melody  is  turned  to  logical  purposes 
of  characterization  with  such  felicity  of 
' touch  that  one  may  almost  follow  the 
melodic  designs,  graphically  assigning 
.say,  the  straight  line  to  the  direct  ut- 
J terances  of  H^lion,  the  gladiator,  the 
lEig-zag  to  the  insidious  phrases  of  Mes 


salina,  or  the  curve  to  the  songs  of  the 
lovesick  Har&s.  A'rld' finally,  there  hov- 
ers above  the  whole  fabric  a subtle  at-  ; 
mosphere  e.xactly  fitted  to  the  story, , I 
an  element  sufficientlj'  rare  in  the  econ- 
omy of  operatic  work  to  deserve  especial 
praise. 

The  book  of  "Messaline,”  by  MM.  Ar- 
mand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand,  is 
an  adroitly  constructed  play,  replete  j 
with  good  pretexts  for  dramatic  effect, 
bar  one  or  tw'o  situations  where  the  love 
of  correctness  in  running  after  the  re- 
ionstitution  of  an  epoch  has  led  the 
uthor  astray.  Such,  for  example,  as 
he  vi.sit  of  an  aedile  in  the  middle  of 
n orgy,  interfering  with  the  progress 
f the  bacchanalia.  But  these  are  mi- 
or  points,  amply  made  up  for  by  the 
eauty  of  the  verses  and  the  concise-  ' 
e.os  of  the  story.  i 

The  plot  itself  runs  around  a double  ' 
)ve  alTair  of  the  impulsive  Empress, 
■ho,  insulted  by  a street  singer.  Hards, 
takes  short  work  of  him  and  his  re- 
ntment  by  the  power  of  her  beauty, 
hen,  discarding  the  easy  conquest, 
essalina  falls  in  love  with  Hdlion,  a 
ladiator,  une  brute  superbe,  as  he  de- 
ribes  himself,  but  full  of  affectionate 
ivotion  for  his  brother,  who  is  pre- 
'sely  Hards,  the  street  singer.  The 
n.'il  catastrophe  is  easily  foreseen, 
hough  the  dramatic  device  which 
rings  Lt  about  comes  with  the  surprise 
novelty;  that  is,  of  the  two,  Helion 
unconscious  of  the  rivalry,  nor  does 
know  that  the  woman  he  met  during 
' orgy  at  Suburra  is  the  Empress.  But 
. knows  that  Messalina  has  done 
,'ay,  or  tried  to  do  away  with  Hards. 

B(  he  forces  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
rgia  at  the  circus  to  claim  his  broth- 
He  recognizes  the  woman,  and  as 
would-be  assassin  rushes  in  at  the 
npress  he  stretches  out  his  sword 
-d  kills  him.  The  victim  is  Hards, 
d Helion,  after  a terrible  curse 
ifled  at  Messaline,  iurr.ps  armless  into 
.*  arena.  There  are  tcches  of  “Te 
ua”  here  and  there,  maybe,  and  rem- 
Escenes  of  situation  seen  before,  but 
-v'hole  is  very  well  strung  together, 
d forms  an  attractive  play. 

If  musical  passages  I would  select  in 
: first  act  the  opening  chorus,  full  of 
.iigr.or  and  local  color,  a magnificent 
ihestral  pageant  for  the  entry  of  Mes- 
ine,  and  the  love  duet  between  her 
td  Hards.  In  the  second  act  there  is 
! orgy,  the  effect  of  which  is  some- 
lat  marred,  as  I have  pointed  out 
eady,  by  the  introduction  of  episodi- 
1 . matter'.  There  is.  however,  in  it  an 
loso  for  baritone  of  rare  beauty  and 
■itiment;  the  apostrophe  of  Hdlion  on 
appearance — 

Dans  le  cirque  dtincelant 
Le  sable  est  blanc, 
among  the  finest  vocal  phrases  writ- 
>n  for  a tenor;  and  the  battle  which 
rves  as  finale  is  a model  of  contra- 
untal  construction,  based  as  it  is  on 
' comblnalion  of  representative  themes, 
or  Mr.  de  Lara  uses  the  device  free- 
V — everybody  does  now,  and  quite 
ightly  too;  and  I must  say  at  once  that 
;is  themes  have  so  much  the  great 
nerit  of  plasticity  that  there  is  no  mis- 
aking  liis  love-metive  for  an  expres- 
^don  of  physical  pain— a misadventure 
vhich  happened  not  long  ago  to  a for- 
vi.gn  analyst  when  fighting  with  the 
•hemes  of  “Tristan.”  The  third  act, 
ites.salina’s  buen  retlro.  is  a musical  en- 
ihantroent  with  its  suggestive  choral 
pages  and  yet  another  beautiful  love 
duet.  In  the  fourth  act  Mr.  de  Lara 
'.as  given  the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the 
maturity  of  his  talent  and  the  happy 
vein  of  his  inspiration,  for  we  find  his 
anoy  here,  after  the  work  of  the  pre- 
edirig  acts,  as  fresh  and  young  as  at 
lie  beginning,  the  iiower  of  expression 
ill  intensified,  andi  the  directness  of 
eet  obtained  naturally  and  with  per- 
surety. 

^ much  briefly  about  the  work.  As 
,1)3rds  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to 


Ima£ine_a  more  laeai  set  iSr’arBsts  for 
“Messaline”  than  Mme.  H6gion  in  thc 
I title  rOie,  Tamagno  a.s  the  Gladl.-it-'r. 

M.  Blouvet  in  the  part  of  Harfes,  de- 
j:  iightful  Mile.  Leclei*c  .'is  T.vndaris,  and 
[ Soulaoroix,  A'inche  and  Melcliissedec  a.s 
Jf.vrrhon,  Callus,  and  a Talrlcian.  Were 
one  to  give  the  c.xact  improssion.s  of  the 
premiere  one  would  certainly  be  taxed 
with  extravagance:  so  it  is  better  to 
embrace  all  these  splendid  artists  in 
one  summary  of  praise,  and  add  to 
their  number  M.  L^'on  Jehin,  tlic  excel- 
lent chef  d'orchestre  of  the  theatre 
here. 

* * • 

The  Daily  Messenger  (Paris),  March 
[25,  published  this  account  of  Puget's 
: new  opera,  produced,  for  the  first  time 
, the  night  before  at  the  Opfira-Comique: 
“Shakspoare's  'Much  Ado  About 
Nothing’  is  such  a delightful  subject 
for  an  opera  that  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  it  has  not  tempted  musi- 
cians before  now.  It  must,  however, 
be  regtetfully  recorded  that  M.  Paul 
Puget,  who  had  the  happy  inspiration, 
has  not  been  equal  to  the  task.  It 
[ required  the  light  hand  of  a Massenet 
; to  render  ‘Much  Ado  About  Nothing,’ 

! with  the  necessary  brilliance  and  spar- 
kle, who  also  would  not  have  over- 
i loC'ked  the  opportunities  that  the  char- 
I acters  and  situations  provided. 

“The  libretto,  by  M.  E.  Blau,  is  com- 
pounded- into  four  acts  and  five  tab- 
leaux; the  roles  of  Beatrice  and  Bene- 
dict are  curtailed  and  colorless,  while 
much  has  been  added  to  the  part  of 
Hero,  and  the  diverting  Dogberry  and 
Verges  replaced  by  a chorus  of  watch- 
men. Into  the  first  act  is  condensed 
the  arrival  of  Don  Pedro  (called  the 
King),  the  meeting  of  Beatrice  and  Ben- 
edict and  the  love  of  Claudio  for  Hero. 
In  the  second  act  we  have  the  scene  at 
Hero’s  -window,  and  in  the  third  the 
entrance  of  the  bridal  party  in  the 
church,  with  an  appeal  from  Beatrice 
to  Benedict  to  challenge  Claudio.  The 
fourth  act  is  divided  into  two.  tableaux: 

the  challenge,  Boracchio’s  avowal,  anj 
the  dSnouement. 

"There  were  ample  opportunities  tor 
the  compo-ser  to  translate  the  varied 
nature  of  Cl'audlo  and  Benedict’s  love 
making,  but  those  M.  Puget  failed  to 
render  interesting.  There  was  also  a 
long  prayer  in  the  church  spene,  when 
the  curtain  rises  to  disclose  Hero  at 
Ihe'foct  of  the  altar,  which  could  have 
been  impressive,  but  was  wanting  in 
religious  feeling;  a wedding-march  was 
here  vainly  -expected,  and  the  fugues 
and  canons,  with  organ  accompaniment, 
that  should  have  delighted  the  musi- 
cian, were  likewise  absent.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  M.  Puget  has  not 
understood  his  subject. 

” ’Beaucoup  de  Bruit  pour  Rien’  is  ad- 
mirably mounted  and  the  church  scene 
very  picturesque,  as  the  gates  open 
upon  a sunlit  street  to  introduce  the 
wedding  party. 

’’Mile.  Mastio  is  an  efficient  Hero,  but 
Mile.  Telma  has  not  .seized  the  Shaks- 
perian  idea  of  Beatrice.  MM.  FugSre, 
Clement,  L.  Beyle,  and  Isnardon  com- 
pleted a powerful  cast.” 

The  reviewer  has  evid'ently  forgotten 
Berlioz  s ”B§alrice  et  BSnddict,”  when 


.ili-s.--  Aagot  Lurro  .--:i  rong  recital  In  AsT3 
sociation  Hell.  >:  p.  M.,  In  the  Music^ 
.Students’  Chamber  Course.  Songs  by  i 
Liszt,  Docker.  Hlldach,  Bruch,  Hart-  | 
mann,  Brahms,  Schumann,  MacDow-  ' 
ell,  Poote,  Woolf,  .lohns,  Slnding,  Groen-  | 
dahl.  Grieg,  Halvon.en,  Kjerulf.  Lassen.  ' 
1 HUUSDAY — Ijecture  recital  by  Mr.  W.  J.  ' 
Henderson,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Grenville 
Snelllng,  on  I'-kench  song  in  Steinert  Hall 
at  3.30  P.  M. 

FRIDAY— Public  Rehearsal  of  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Music  Hall  at  2.30  P.  M. 
Chervibinl,  overture  "Anacreon;”  three 
sonata  movements  of  Bach  (orchestrated 


ILSA. 

As  .soon  as  she  was  tail  enough  lisa 
used  to  go  every  morning  to  her  look- 
'ing-glass,  and  she  said;  ’’Good  morn- 
ing, my  little  Il.sa.”  Then  she  kissed 
the  cold  glass  and  puckered  her  lips. 
The  image  only  seemed  to  meet  her. 
In  reality,  it  was  far  away.  The  other 
lisa,  the  paler  lisa,  who  came  forward 
from  the  depths  of  the  looking-glass, 
•was  a prisoner  with  a sealed  mouth. 


by  Gericke):  Smetana’s  symiphonic  p.)em,  ; lisa  pitied  her,  for  she  seemed  sad 
Vltava:  symphony  in  D minor,  cesax  a , j sveiiieu  saa 


Franck  (first  time). 


deserted.  Her  morning  smile  was  j 

SATURDAY— Symphony  concert  In  Music  a,  dawn  still  pallid  with  horror  of 

Ha'll  at  8 P.  M.  Program  as  at  Friday  nie-ht 


rehearsal. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  ORCHE.STRAL 
MCSIC.  By  W.  J.  Henderson.  Being  the 
first  volume  of  the  Music  Lover's  Library. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

This  volume  is  neither  a text  book 
nor  a treatise  on  instrumentation.  To 
quote  the  author,  it  is  "Simply  an  at- 
tempt to  give  to  music  lovers  such 
facts  about  the  modern  orchestra  as 
will  help  them  in  assuming  an  intelli- 
gent attitude  toward  the  contempora- 
neous instrumen-;al  body  and  its  per- 
tormance.”  The  instruments  are  first 
discussed,  and  there  are  musical  illus- 
trations of  their  use  in  operas  and  or- 
chestral works.  The  arraugement  of  a 
score  is  explained.  Then  the  use  of  tlie 
orchestra  is  considered — strings,  wood- 
wind, brass  and  pulsatile;  the  qualities 
of  good  orchestration  and  good  orches- 
tral performance  are  considered.  There 


night. 

Nevertheless,  lisa  loved  her  and  said 
unto  her:  "No  one  bids  you  good'  morn- 
.ing,  poor  little  lisa.  Kiss  me;  indeed, 
lyou  must.  We  shall  take  a walk  today; 
I’my  lover  will  come  for  us.  Come  with 
us.”  lisa  turned  away,  and  the  other 
lisa,  ail  melancholy,  went  away  toward 
the  luminous  shadow. 

_ lisa  showed  her  dolls  and  dresses. 
"Play  with  me.  Dress  yourself  as  I 
do,”  The  other  lisa,  jealous,  also  raised 
toward  lisa  dolls  that  were  whiter  and 
dresses  that  were  discolored.  She  did 
not  speak;  she  only  moved  her  lips 
when  lisa  moved  them. 

Sometimes  lisa  grew  angry,  like  a 
child,  at  the  silent  figure,  which  in  turn 
jgrew  angry.  "Naughty,  naughty  lisa!” 

I she  cried;  “will  you  not  answer,  will 
you  not  kiss  me!"  She  struck  the  look- 
ing-glass with  her  hand.  A strange  hand, 
which  did  not  belong  to  any  human 
, ...  ^ body,  appeared  in  front  of  her  hand 

are  valuable  chapters.  "How  the  or-  lisa  could  never  reach  the  other  lisa 
chestra  grew,  from  Peri  to  Handel,”  She  pardoned  her  during  the  night' 
and  How  orchestral  music  grew,  from  and,  happy  to  find  her  again  she  lean’ 
Bach  to  Richard  Slra-uss.”  There  is  an  ed  from  her  bed  to  kiss  her  murmu? 
exceedingly  interesting  discussion  of  Ing,  “Good  morning,  my  little  lisa  ’’ 
the  functions  of  a conductor.  The  book 
is  one  of  value  to  musicians  as  well  as 
amateurs,  for  Mr.  Henderson  has  lib- 
eral knowledge,  clear  vision,  a cool 
brain,  a catholic  taste,  and  agree.able 
faculty  of  literai-y  expression.  At  the 


M hen  lisa  really  had  a sweetheart 
she  led  him  to  the  looking-glass  and 
said  to  the  other  lisa;  "Look  at  my 

lover,  but  do  not  look  at  him  too  much, 
came  time,  certain  statements  are  open  He  belongs  to  me,  but  I wish  you  to 

see  him.  After  we  are  married,  I shall 
permit  him  to  kiss  you  with  me  every 
morning."  The  sweetheart  began  to 
laugh.  lisa  in  the  looking-glass  also 
smiled.  “Is  he  not  liandsome;  and  am 
I not  in  love  with  him?”  said  lisa. 
“Yes,  indeed,”  replied  the  other  lisa. 
“If  you  look  at  him  too  much,  I shall 
never  kiss  you  again.  I am  just  as  jeal- 
ous as  you  are.” 


to  discussion,  although  in  matters  of 
fact  Mr.  Henderson  is  uncommonly  ac- 
cui-ate;  it  is  not  always  safe  to  be  posi- 
tive about  “the  first  use”  of  an  instru- 
ment or  a combination  of  instruments. 
There  is  an  index,  and  there  are  pict- 
ures of  instnrments  and  portraits  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Theo.  Thomas,  Lamoureux,  Richter, 
Nikisch. 

»•« 

MUSIC  AND  MTTSICIANS.  By  Albert  La- 
vignac.  Professor  of  Harmony  in  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  Translated  by  -William  Mar- 
chant.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  With 
ninety-four  illustrations  and  five  hundred 
and  ten  examples  in  musical  notation.  Henry 
Holt  & Co.,  New  York. 

An  unusually  hamdsome  book,  which 
reflects  credit  on  printers  and  publish- 
ers, and  a book  that  is  packed  with 
Infonration,  which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  without  question,  i 
doubt,  denial.  The  translator  is  evi- 
dently not  a musician,  and  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel, as  editor,  took  his  task  easily,  al- 
loving  both  author  and  translator  to 
say  things  at  random  and  to  make 
occasionally  absolutely  incorrect  state 


he  expressc.s  surprise  that  the  subject  1 The  author  first  considers  the 

has  not  been  used  in  opera.  j Pf'h®iP'es  of  musical  sound,  produc- 

tion, transmission,  perception,  rela- 
'M.  Georges  Jacobi  is  getting  on  ’ qualities  of  hall.s,  and  re- 


corges  Jacobi  is  getting 
with  the  incidental  music  for  ’Robes- 
pierre.’ He  has  secured  the  canticle 
written  for  the  Fete  of  the  Supreme 
Being  by  Francois  Gossec,  who  was 
Robespierre's  favorite  composer,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  most  of 
the  music  for  those  festivals.  Among 
other  historic  strains  M.  Jacobi  will 
introduce  are  the  'Chant  du  Depart,’ 
the  Carmagnole,  and  the  'Ca  ira,’  and 
he  has  composed  a pretty  song  for  the 
third  act,  the  words  of  which  are  by 
Robespierre.  This  will  be  sung  by  Mr. 

Leonard  Calvert  just  before  Robes- 
pierre’s interview  with  his  son.’’ 

Mr.  James  Davis,  known  under  the  i 
pseudonym  of  “Owen  Hail,”  has  ar-  ■ composers, 

ranged  to  write  the  book  of  a comic 
opera  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who 
will  supply  the  music.  Mr.  Adrian 
Ross  will  provide  the  lyrics,  and  the 
piece,  which  has  been  commissioned 
by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  for  New  York, 
will  be  played  in  London  in  the  spring 
of  l&OO.  It  will  be  gi-ven  first  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn. 


MUSIC  OP  THE  -WEEK. 

SUNDAY — Concerts  by  Dan  Godfrey’s  Band 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  afternoon  and 
evening., 

MONDAY— Tremont  Theatre.  8 P.  M..  first  I thought  is  more  distressing  than  that 
performance  here  of  "The  Jolly  Musket-  | seeing  no  face  at  all— -which  was  the  fate 
^r  comic  opera  in  two  acts  (book  by 


lations  between  acoustics  and  rhythm. 
Then  come  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  the  gram-mar  of  music,  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  French  sys- 
tem of  harmony  are  for  the  most  part 
stated  in  terms  of  mathematical  pre- 
cision, and  of  all  systems  of  harmony 
that  taught  in  the  Paris  Conservatory 
is  easily  the  first.  But  surely  Lavignac 
slips  when  he  says  of  “the  imitative 
fugue,  the  irregular  fugue”  that  “their 
names  clearly  suggest  their  nature.” 
The  biographical  and  critical  part, 
from  pages  414  to  492,  Is  of  less  value, 
and  It  is  often  impossible  to  agree 
with  Lavignac  in  his  estimate  of  cer- 
Mr.  Krehbiel’s 
little  chapter  on  "Music  in  Am-erica” 
contains  the  statement  that  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton Strong  has  written  symphonic 
poems,  “Hamlet,”  “Ophelia,”  and 
“Lancelot  and  .Elaine,”  as  well  as  an 
orchestral  suite  in  A minor,  op.  42. 
For  Strong  read  MacDowell.  There  is 
an  elaborate  index. 

Philip  Hale,  j 

. C • I tf  ”7  ”,  i 
”I  never  stand  In  front  of  a looking-glass/ 
witheut  a shudder.  How  do  I know  that  ' 
the  face  which  meets  me  Is  mine?  Thl 


Stange,  music  by  Julian  Edwards),  by 
the  Jefferson  Do  Angelis  Opera  Co. 

Knels3l  Quartet  at  Association  Hall,  8 
F.  M.,  last  concert  of  the  series,  Moritz 
Rosenthal,  pianist.  Beethoven's  piano 
, trio  in  B flat  major,  op.  97,  Schubert’s 
quintet  in  C major,  op.  163.  Mr.  Heber- 
1 lein  will  be  the  second  ’cell^ist. 

First  Dublic  serrice  in  Boston  of  the 
American-  Guild  of  Organists  at  the^Cen- 
tral  Church,  Berkeley  and  Newljury 
Streets,  8 P.  M, 

Melba  Quartet  and  Concert  Company, 
assisted  by  the  Boston  Ideal  Banjo,  Man- 
; dolin  and  Guitar  Oub,  Steinert  Hall,  8 
'rT-L>c.TU*^-.  Brackett,  accompanist. 

tLESDAY — Madeline  Schiller’s  piano  rec-iml 
m Steinert  Hall,  2.30  P.  M.  Schum,-inn’B 
Carnaval,  Brahms’s  sonata  in  P minor,  op. 
5,  pieces  by  Rubinstein,  Joseffy,  Chopin, 
Liszt. 


Erasmus  Spikher.  tor  he  gave  his  mirror- 
reflection  to  Giulietta  in  a moment  of 
amorous  joy.  The  thought  is  more  distressing 
than  that  of  seeing  in  the  glass  the  face  of 
one  long  dead  or  the  apparition  of  a fiend 
with  his  cheek  by.  your  cheek,  while  you 
are  unconscious  of  bodily  touch.  No,  Miss  i 
Eustacla.  I do  not  like  looking-glasses.  In 
old  houses  they  have  seen  strange  sights: 
and  if,  as  some  believe,  they  absorb  countless 
Imprs.ssions,  why  may  they  not  under  simi- 
lar conditlon.s  gix-e  them  back  and  project 
them?”  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob  continued:  “Did 
I ever  tell  you  the  story  of  lisa?  I knew  | 
her  only  when  her  chin  had  crumbled;  but 
my  mother  said  that  when  lisa  was  a bud- 
ding woman  she  was  the  delight  of  all  eyes,  i 
Is  it  the  story  of  lisa?  It  Is  also  the  tale  of  | 
a looking-glass.” 


The  more  that  lisa  learned  about 
love,  the  sadder  grew  the  lisa  in  the 
mirror,  for  her  friend  no  longer  came 
to  kiss  her  in  the  morning.  She  had 
ele.an  for.gotten  her.  It  -was  rather  the 
image  of  her  lover  that  ran  to  the 
waking  lira  after  the  night  had  gone. 
During  the  day  lisa  no  Icnger  saw 
the  young  woman  in  the  locking-glass, 
whereas  her  lover  looked-  at  her. 
”Oh,”  said  lisa,  "you  no  longer  think 
of  me,  you  wretch,  It  is  the  ether 
one  that  interests  you.  She  is  a pris- 
oner; she  w'ill  never  get  away.  She  is 
jealous  of  you,  but  1 am  still  more 
! jealous.  Dear,  do  not  look  at  her;  look 
at  me.  Wiokel  lisa  of  the  lo-oking- 
glass,  I forbid  you  to  talk  with  him. 
You  cannot  come  out,  you  can  nev'er 
come  out.  Don’t  take  him  from  me, 
wicked  lisa.  After  we  are  married,  I 
shall  let  him  kiss  you  as  well  ?.s  mo.  j 
Smile.  lisa.  You  shall  be  one  of  us.”  ' 
. * * 

lisa  became  jealous  of  the  other  lisa. 
It  the  sun  set  without  the  arrival  of 
her  sw.'eclheart,  she  cried,  “Y'ou  drive 
him  away,  you  drive  him  away  with 
your  ugly  taco.  Stop,  wicked  one, 

I leave  us  to  ourselves.” 

And  lisa  hid  the  looking-glass  under 
a fine,  while  cloth.  She  made  a cur-  , 
tesy  before  driving  the  last  tack.  “Good-  I 
by,  lisa."  I 

-Ynd  yet  her  sweetheart  still  seemed 
a-weary  of  her.  “He  loves  me  no  long- 
er,” thought  lisa;  “he  comes  to  me  no 
more,  I am  alone,  alone.  Where  is 
tile  other  lisa?  Has  she  gone  with 
him?”  With  her  little  gold  scissors 
she  made  a hole  in  the  cloth  to  see. 
The  looking-glass  was  covered  with  a 
wt'ite  sh.adow.  “She  has  gone  away,” 
theught  lira. 

.♦« 

And  Rsa  said  to  herself,  “I  must  be 
I vey ' i^ient.  The  other  lisa  xvill  be 
I jz<fiss-^‘'wd  sad.  My  sweetiieart  will 
f .yA  to  me.  I shall  know  how 
■’<  -WY  him.” 

"SivJ  ymorning  it  seemed  to  her  that, 
,ioz'  Wshe  saw  him,  near  her,  on  the 
■pll’y  y “Oh,  my  loved  one,”  she  mur- 
h y “have  you  at  last  come  back 
ja_5/e?  Good  morning,  good  morning, 
,my  darling.”  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  .and  touched  the  fresh  linen. 

“I  must  still  be  very  patient,”  said  ; 
lisa.  1 

. •«  ! 

She  awaited  her  betrothed  for  a long 
time.  Her  patience  melted  away  in 
tears.  A wet  mist  enveloped  her  eyes. 
Wet  lines  ran  do-w-n  her  cheeks.  Her 
whole  face  began  to  crumble.  Each 
day,  each  month,  each  year  struck  her 
with  a heavier  finger.  ^ j 

“Oh,  my  beloved."  said  lisa,  "I  begin  } 
to  doubt  you.”^„  ..  I 


' She  cut  away  the  white  cloth  that 
Was  over  the  locklng-^rlass,  and  In  the 
pale  frame  the  g-lass  appeared,  full  of 
dark  spots.  The  mlircr  was  furrowed 
vith  wrinkles,  and  where  the  silvering 
had  left  the  gla.‘s,  there  were  stretches 
I of  darkness. 

The  other  lisa  came  from  the  back- 
j ground  of  the  looking-glass,  robf-d  In 
I hlack  like  lisa,  with  emaciated  face, 
i marked  by  strange  blotches  in  the  glass 
that  gave  no  reflection  In  the  midst  of 
I the  glass  that  still  reflected.  And  It 
V as  as  though  the  mirror  had  wept. 

V\ou  are  sad,  just  as  I am  sad,”  said 
* lisa.  The  woman  in  the  mirror  burst 
Into  tears.  lisa  kissed  her  and  said, 
"Good  night,  my  poor  Ilsa.” 

-■^nd  going  into  her  bedroom,  with 
her  lamp  In  her  hand,  Ilsa  gave  a 
start;  for  the  other  Ilsa,  a lamp  In  1 r 
hand,  came  toward  her,  sad  face 
Ilsa  raised  her  lamp  above  her  hea 
and  sat  down  on  her  bed.  And  the 
I other  Ilsa  raised  her  lamp  above  her 
head  and  sat  down  by  her. 

'T  know  what  It  means,"  thought 
Ilsa:  "the  lady  of  the  looking-glass  is 
at  last  free.  She  has  come  In  search 
. of  me.  I am  about  to  die." 

“The  Jolly  Musketeer.” 

' "The  Jolly  Musketeer."  a comic  opera 
' In  two  acts,  book  by  Stanislaus  Stange, 
music  by  Julian  Edwards,  was  performed 
last  night  for  the  Ilrst  time  in  Boston 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  the  Jeffer- 
son De  Angelis  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
Krausse  was  the  conductor.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Francois Van  Rensselaer  Wheeler 

Henri Jclfcrson  Ds  Angelis 

' Capote Winrteld  Blake 

Antoine Joseph  Smiley 

Gaston Ole  Norman 

J^ldot  Blanc Harry  Macdonough 

Yvette Maud  Hollins 

Verve  Bertha  Waltzlnger 

Jacqueline Helena  Freri.'rick 

Marie-  Edith  Hendee 

This  operetta  was  first  produced  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Sept.  i!6.  1898;  at 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  3;  at  New  York, 
NoV.  14. 

• * • 

Mr.  Julian  Edwards,  a-s  you  doubtless 
know,  is  a musician  of  sound  parts, 
and  a naturally  refined  taste.  More 
than  this  he  is  a constant  student  who 
has  an  ardent  admiration  for  Wagner, 
lie  has  written  serious  works  that  de- 
n..nd  respectful  attention.  But  if  he 
should  busy  himself  exclusively  in 
writing  out  his  best  thoughts  for  the  ' 
stage,  where  would  he  find  a manager  i 
or  en  audience? 

Writing  the  music  of  "The  Jolly  i 
Musketeer,”  Mr.  Edwards  consulted  de-  I 
1‘berately  the  prevailing  popular  taste,  j 
The  tunes  are  simple  and  conventional 
—at  times  almost  frankly  reminiscent. 
There  Is,  of  course,  a soldiers’  chorus, 
and  everybody  in  the  Amiens  of  1834 
slr.gs  and  dances  waltzes.  Only  in  a 
few  full  ensembles  does  one  recognize 
the  hand  of  an  experienced  musician  of 
ambition,  although  the  quintet  in  the 
first  act  Is  melodious  and  fluent. 

There  Is  little  to  say  about  the  book. 
The  storj’  Is— well,  there  Is  at  least  a 
sicry.  The  lyrics  are  for  the  most  part 
commonplace  or  silly;  perhaps  It  Is 
fairer  to  say  that  they  are  both  com- 
monplace and  silly.  'The  dialogue,  to 
far  as  Mr.  Lie  Angelis  and  Air.  Mac- 
dcr.ough  are  concerned.  Is  no  doubt  in 
large  measure  the  work  of  these  come- 
dians. 

And  It  must  be  confessed  that  these 
two  comedians  are  the  show.  Miss 
Waltzln.ger  may  sing  nimbly  and  Miss 
Hollins  may  sing  sweetly;  Air.  Wheel- 
er may  be  gallant  and  the  girls  of  the 
chorus  ma.v  be  ever  so  animated— the 
beat  and  burden  of  the  evening  are 
borne  by  the  two  comedians.  When ' 
neither  of  the  two  is  on  the  stage 
the  performance  Is  vapid  and  ineonse- 
quemial.  And  there  is  more  than  one 
moment  when,  In  spite  of  the  efforts 

of  these  merry-makers,  the  piece  drags, 
the  fun  seems  labored,  and  you  look 
at  your  watch. 

I have  seen  Mr.  De  Angelis  when  he 
was  extremely  funny  In  speech  and  ac- 
tion, In  song  and  In  dance.  Last  night 
he  was  often  droll,  but  Henri  cannot 
be  .said  Justly  to  be  one  of  his  best 
parts.  He  has  the  lion’s  share;  it  Is 
a fat  part,  and  everybody  feeds  It,  but 

a whole  his  labor  Is  often  not  worth 
the  trouble.  It  is  as  though  a feeling 
of  responslblllt.v.  a sense  of  duty  kept 
him  at  work.  ’Fhere  were  hearty,  hon- 
est laughs  at  many  of  his  pranks  and 
lines,  but  he  was  not  as  sporAaneous, 
grotesque.  Irresistible  a.«  on  former 
evenings^  when  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany.  Nor  Is  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion, Air.  Alacdonough,  to  me  a 
mlrth-compelllng  man.  The  audience 
last  night  thought  otherwise. 

This  audience  was  large,  and  it  was 
liberal  with  applause.  There  were  many 
encores.  The  piece  Is  prettily  mounted. 

l^hilip  Hale, 

Of  all  the  scenes  which  this  world  offers, 
none  is  to  me  so  profoundly  Intere.^tlng.  none 
(I  say  It  deliberately)  so  affecting,  as  the 
spectacle  of  men  and  women  floating  through 
the  mazes  of  a dance:  under  these  condi- 
tions, however,  that  the  music  shall  be  rich, 
resonant,  and  festal,  the  execution  of  the 
dancers  perfect,  and  the.  dance  itself  of  a 
character  to  admit  of  free,  fluent,  and  con- 
■ tli  uous  motion.  • • • And  wherever  the  j 
music  happens  to  he  not  of  a light,  trivial 
character,  but  charged  with  the  spirit  of ' 
festal  pleasure,  and  the  performers  In  the 
dance  so  far  skilful  as  to  betray  no  awk- 
, wardness  verging  on  the  ludicrous.  I believe 


that  many  people  feel  as  1 feel  “Pfi  rtjtn  effr 
: cumstances — viz.,  derive  from  the  spectacle 
! the  very  grandest  form  of  passionate  sad- 
ness which  can  belong  to  any  spectacle 
■»  hatsoever. 

A curious  case  was  tried  lately  In 
\ lenna.  A young  woman  asked  heavy 
damages  from  a young  man  with  whom 
she  recently  danced  at  a masked  ball. 
He  allowed  her  to  fall  so  heavily  that 
she  sustained  severe  Internal  Injury. 
The  defendant  declared  that  his  part- 
ner was  a poor  dancer  and  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  guide  her  through  the  crowded 
room.  She  rejoined  that  the  defendant 
had  attempted  some  new  steps  which 
he  had  seen  In  the  opera  ballet  and 
desired  to  Imitate.  "He  flung  his  legs 
about  and  went  through  some  kind  of  a 
Russian  bent-knee  dance,  in  the  execu- 
tion whereof  he  tripped  me  and  we 
both  fell  heavily." 

The  Judge  dismissed  the  case,  declar- 
ing that  a man  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  his  partner. 


lie  said  that  her  movement  was  iBIse, 
Sure  the  poor  girl  went  round  for  two  weeks 
on  a crutch 

For  learning  McFadden  to  waltz. 

Three  survivors  of  the  Stella  dlsasterj 
after  riding  for  15  hours  across  an  up- 
turned boat,  were  picked  up.  A report- 
er asked  one  of  them  for  the  names  of 
his  fellow-sufferers.  The  answer  was: 
‘T  do  not  know.  We  hadn’t  been  Intro- 
duced.” 

But  this  Is  one  of  Gilbert’s  Bab  Bal- 
lads over  again.  Do  you  remember  the 
wreck  of  the  Ballyshannon? 


Harsh  with  a broken  strmg,’ 

Mended,  and  pulled  apart, 

All  the  old  tunes  played  through. 

Fretted  by  hands  that  have  played, 

Tremulous  voice  that  cries  to  me  out  of  the 
shade, 

The  voice  of  my  heart  Is  crying  In  you.  1 


It  might  be  Interesting  to  Inquire  Into 
the  precise  nature  of  this  perilous  Rus- 
sian dance,  to  ask  whether  It  Is  of  kin 
to  the  Golubez  or  the  Kosack;  but 
more  weighty  matters  crowd  upon  us. 

The  Ingenious  author  of  "An  essay  to- 
wards an  History  of  Dancing,”  pub- 
lished in  1712  at  London,  said  wisely, 
that  "the  most  Artful  Qualification  Is 
a nice  Address  In  the  Alanagenient  of 
those  Alotlons:  that  none  of  the  Ges- 
tures and  Dispositions  of  the  Body  may 
be  disagreeable  to  the  Spectators.  This 
address  seems  difficult  to  be  obtain’d, 
and  in  effect  is  so;  and  It  Is  this  ad- 
dress that  ought  to  take  up  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Performer,  and  in  which 
he  must  shew  his  skill;  nor  will  It  per- 
haps be  so  easle  a Alatter,  as  some 
may  think,  to  attain  a Perfection  in  It: 
Let  him,  therefore,  like  Demosthenes, 
present  himself  before  a large  Looking- 
Glass,  and  make  a judgment  of,  and 
Improve  his  Alotlons,  and  endeavor  to 
distinguish  the  Proper  from  the  Im- 
proper.’’ 

And  j’Ct  how  many  distinguished  men 
have  danced  badly  or  have  not  been 
able  to  dance  at  all.  They  either  lacked 
a nice  ear,  a retentive  memory,  or  a 
sound  judgment.  They  committed  hor- 
rible solecisms,  like  the  dancer  men- 
tioned by  Lucian,  who  danced  the  birth 
of  Jupiter;  and  when  he  should  have 
represented  the  custom  of  Saturn  to 
eat  his  own  children,  he  plunged,  mis- 
led b.v  the  resemblance,  into  the  story 
of  Thyestes. 

Remember  the  case  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  who  danced  so  btidly 
at  the  court  of  Naples  that  the  Queen, 
laughing  Immoderately  and  unwisely, 
met  with  a misfortune  that  changed 
the  dynasty  of  the  nation. 

Remember  the  case  of  Air.  Heber  C.  , 
Kimball  of  Salt  Lake  City,  mentioned  • 
by  Artemus  Ward.  “The  Prophet  Is  ! 
more  Industrious  than  graceful  as  a | 
dancer.  He  exhibits,  however,  a spry-  ! 
ness  of  legs  quite  remarkable  in  a man  ! 
at  his  time  of  life.  I didn’t  see  Heber  | 
C.  Kimball  on  the  floor.  I am  told  he  ] 
If  a loose  and  reckless  dancer,  and  that  i 
many  a lily-white  toe  has  felt  the  j 
crushing  weight  of  his  cow-hide  monl-  | 
tors."  ; 

The  Instance  of  Air.  McFadden  is  still 
more  memorable,  and  It  bears  directly 
on  the  Viennese  case.  Furthermore,  It 
Is  preserved  in  thrilling  verse.  We 
quote  it  in  full,  nor  are  we  abashed  by 
the  thought  of  previous  quoution  in 
part.  Immortal  verse  Is  always  fresh. 
Clarence  McFadden  he  wanted  to  waltz. 

But  his  feet  wasn’t  galtcd  that  way; 

So  he  saw  a professor  and  stated  his  case. 

And  said  he  was  willing  to  pay. 

The  jirofessor  looked  down  in  alarm  at  his 
feet 

As  he  viewed  their  enormous  expanse. 

And  he  tacked  on  a live  to  his  regular  price 
For  learning  .McFadden  to  dance. 

CHOKUS:  One,  two,  three,  balance  like  me, 
A'ou'rc  quite  a fairy,  but  you 
have  your  faults: 

While  your  left  foot  Is  lazy, 

A’ our  right  foot  Is  crazy. 

But  don’t  be  unalsy. 

I'll  learn  you  to  waltz. 

He  took  out  McFadden  before  the  whole  class. 

And  he  showed  him  the  step  once  or  twice. 
But  McFadden' s two  feet  got  tied  Into  a 
knot. 

Sure  he  thought  he  was  standing  on  Ice;  | 
At  last  he  broke  loose  and  struck  out  with  a 

win. 

Never  looking  behind  or  before. 

But  his  head  got  so  dizzy  he  fell  on  his  face. 

And  chewed  all  the  wax  ott  the  floor. 

McFadden  soon  got  the  step  Into  his  head. 

But  It  wouldn’t  go  into  his  feet,  . 

He  hummed  "La  Gltana"  from  morning  till 
night, 

And  he  counted  his  steps  on  the  street. 

One  night  he  went  home  to  his  room  to  re- 
tire, 

After  painting  the  town  a bright  red. 

Sure  he  dreamt  he  was  w-altzlng,  and  let  out 
his  feet. 

And  he  kicked  the  dashboard  off  the  bed. 

hen  Clarence  had  practised  the  step  for  a 
while. 

Sure  he  thought  that  he  had  It  down  fine. 

He  went  to  a girl  And  he  asked  her  to  dance. 

And  he  wheeled  her  out  Into  the  line. 

He  walked  on  her  feet,  and  he  fractured  her 
toes. 


"Maritime"  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Journal:  “Noticing  paragraph  In  this 
'morning’s  (April  8)  Journal  as  to  'Wind- 
jammers’. I should  say  that  In  nautical 
parlance  the  term  windjammer  Is  ap- 
plied to  all  sailing  vessels,  that  Is.  all 
vessels  depending  on  the  force  of  the 
wind  upon  their  canvas  for  propulsion 
as  opposed  to  steam  vessels  or  others 
propelled  by  any  motor;  and  it  Is  ap- 
plied to  all  sailing  vessels  from  the  cat- 
boat  to  the  largest  full-rigged  ship." 

Two  centuries  ago  the  Danes  knew 
not  coughs,  catarrh,  consumption  or 
any  lung  disease.  The  deep-thinking 
lx)rd  Alolesworth  wrote  of  them:  "I 
am  persuaded  that  their  warm  stoves, 
■with  the  plenty  and  pureness  of  their 
firing,  which  Is  beechwood,  contributes 
as  much  to  tlielr  freedom  from  these 
kinds  of  maladies  as  the  grossness  and 
unwholesoment-ss  of  our  coals  In  Lon-  ' 
don  doth  to  our  being  so  universally 
troubled  with  them.  Steam  heat  is 
undoubtedly  worse.  When  the  jan- 
itor Is  reasonably  humane,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  an  even  tem- 
perature, and  ninety-nine  janitors  out 
of  one  hundred  have  made  a compact 
with  physicians  and  undertakers. 

KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

Last  Concert  of  the  Series— Mr.  Ro- 
senthal, Pianist,  Assisted  in  the 
Beethoven  Trio. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  gave  the  eighth 
and  last  concert  of  its  fourteenth  sea- 
son last  evening  in  .dissociation  Hall, 
assisted  by  Alessrs.  Rosenthal  and  H. 
Heberl'eln.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gram: 

Trio  for  Plano.  Violin  .and  'Cello.  In 

B-flat  major,  op.  97 Beethoven 

Quintet  for  two  't'iolln.s,  Viola  and  two 
violoncellos.  In  C major,  op.  1C3.. 

[ Schubert 

I Few  works  in  the  repertory  of  cham- 
I her  mu.slc  are  more  thoroughly  satisfy- 
1 ing  both  to  players  and  listeners  than 
the  great  B fiat  trio.  That  pianists  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  play  It  is  proved 
by  the  large  number  who  have  given 
and  continue  to  give  it  a place  on  their 
programs  with  good  reason;  for  the 
broad  and  richly  varied  piano  part  is 
an  exceptional  medium  for  the  display 
of  the  highest  pi.anistic  skill,  and  is 
well  worth  the  best  efforts  of  the 
greatest  players.  In  fact,  the  whole 
trio  Is  better  let  alone,  at  least  In 
public,  by  all  but  musicians  of  the 
first  rank. 

There  have  been  notable  performances 
of  this  work  at  past  concerts  of  the 
quartet,  with  Rerabo,  Buermann  and 
Paderewski  at  the  piano,  and  Rosen- 
thal’s appearance  was  doubtless  eagerly 
looked  forward  to.  As  expected,  this 
master  of  the  keyboard  revealed  him- 
self as  an  extraordinary,  if  not  an 
Ideal  ensemble  player.  All  the  crispness 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  the  beauty  and' 
variety  of  tone  effects,  the  exactness 
of  time  and  rhythm  which  characterize 
his  playing  were  made  to  serve  their 

Furpose  last  evening.  With  his  wonder- 
ul  pedaling,  too.  the  advantage  of  the 
raised  lid  was  made  clearly  apparent;! 
the  tones  of  the  piano  were  smoother 
and  more  liquid,  and,  without  overpow- 
ering them,  blended  exquisitely  with 
the  strings.  Except  when  the  tone  was 
forced ! 

Rosenthal’s  besetting  sin  Is  over-ac- 
centuation. It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  so  constantly  allows  himself  to 
punctuate  his  playing  with  such  rigid, 
unmusical  accents.  That  one  possess- 
ing positive  genius  for  tone  - color 
should  be  seemingly  unaware  of  the 
ruin  wrought  by  this  fault  passes  all 
comprehension.  Except  for  this  one 
blemish  the  performance  was  wholly 
delightful.  Though  Rosenthal’s  p.-is- 
sLage  -w’ork  trills  and  staccato  playing 
were  marvelous,  he  was  at  his  best  in 
the  andante,  the  theme  In  particular 
being  delivered  with  much  beauty  of 
tone  and  expression.  Alessrs.  Kneisel 
and . Schroeder  played  their  parts  to 
perfection;  such  beautiful  playing  Is 
rarely  heard.  The  quintet  was  splen- 
didly performed  and  heartily  enjoyed 
by  the  fine  audience  w'nich  filled  the 
hall.  And  so  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful seasons  of  the  quartet  was  brought 
to  a brilliant  close. 

T,  P.  Currier. 


Old  Chimes  told  us  this  story  yester- 
day and  vouched  for  the  truth  of  It. 
"A  friend  of  mine  went  lately  with 
his  wife  to  a church  service  in  Copley 
Square.  Coming  out.  they  were  sepa- 
rated In  the  crO'Wd,  but  ho  soon  saw 
her  a little  ahead  of  him  on  the  side- 
walk. She  was  walking  with  a friend. 
Ho  recognized  her  back,  her  hair,  her 
whole  ligTire  and  her  very  gait.  He 
saw  her  porte-monnale  sticking  out  of 
a pocket.  ’Careless  woman!  I’ll  teach 
her  a lesson.’  He  came  up  softly  and 
secured  easily  the  wallet  as  though  he 
h.ad  served  apprenticeship  at  a fash- 
ionable school  for  pickpockets.  Then 
he  went  to  the  club  to  discuss  for  an 
lieur  (he  religious  topics  of  the  day. 
At  home  he  heard  no  weeping;  he  saw 
no  symptoms  of  distress  or  despair. 
The  day  went  by.  No  complaint.  Alon- 
day  night  after  dinner  he  could  not  re- 
strain himself  longer.  ‘I  forgot  to  get 
any  money  at  the  office  today.  'Will  you 
let  me  have  five  dollars  and  some 
change?  I must,  go  out  this  evening.’ 
Smiling  acquiescence.  The  wife  brings 
In  her  porte-monnale.  ‘Will  this  be 
enough?’  And  yet  he  had  her  porte- 
monnale  that  mpment  In  his  pocket. 
Consternation.  Confession.  To  whom 
di  i the  porte-monnale  belong?  It  con- 
tained $75  or  $80.  Next  Sunday  the 
finding  of  a pocket-book  was  announced 
from  the  pulpit.  Nobody  claimed  It.  It 
belonged  probably  to  some  traveler  ■who 
W'as  much  Impressed  by  the  character 
of  Boston  church-goers.  The  husband 
g.ave  the  money  to  the  church.  The 
wife  still  carries  her  porte-monnaie  as 
it  seems  good  to  her.” 


Lady  Randolph  Churchill  sees  no  ob- 
jection to  admitting  advertisements  in- 
to her  new  quarterly,  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon,”  If  they  are  designed  and  pro- 
duced in  a "perfectly  artistic  manner.” 
"I  have  seen  American  advertisements,” 
.“he  says,  “even  for  stays  and  boots, 
which  ■were  really  w'orks  of  art.” 


Lucilla’s  children  have  b?en  educating 
themselves  in  their  own  way  for  years.  Thel' 
are  learned  In  the  natural  history  of  . the 
Mock  Turtle  and  the  White  Rabbit  and  the 
('aterplllar;  they  know  how  you  build  a raft, 
when  you  are  shipwrecked  within  easy  reach 
of  the  necessar>  . aterlals,  how*  you  save 
yourself  from  a shark  when  you  happen  to 
go  out  bathing  with  a knife  between  your 
teeth,  and  how  you  meet  the  charge  of  the 
daintlcss  bulfalo  by  discharging  both  bar- 
rels of  the  gun  you  never  fired  before  into 
the  heart  you  are  certain  not  to  miss.  Why 
bother  about  geography  when  you  know  the  j 
extent  of  Slnbad’s  contributions  to  marl-  ^ 
time  discovery:  and  what  does  Shaksp?are 
matter  so  long  as  you  are  familiar  with  the 
play  of  Baron  Munchausen  In  blank  verse, 
,as  arranged  for  the  boards  of  the  toy  thea- 
tre? 


Even  the  new  psychological  play  in 
Paris— Kistemaecker’s  "Alarthe” — takes 
advantage  of  the  latest  realistic  ef- 
fects. The  heroine  Is  saved  by  her 
lover,  not  from  a runaway  horse  or 
a watery  death,  but  from  an  automo- 
bile accident,  and  the  lovers  make  their 
escape  from  the  disreputable  husband 
by  means  of  the  said  machine. 


■'f]uU  ‘"Z-  -1  f 


THE  barrel-organ. 
Enigmatical,  tremulous. 

Voice  of  the  troubled  wires. 

What  remembering  desires 
’.Vail  to  me,  wandering  thus 
L’p  through  the  night  with  a cry. 
Inarticulate,  insane. 

Out  of  the  night  of  the  street  and  the  rain 
Into  the  rain  and  the  night  of  the  sky? 

Inarticulate  voice  of  my  heart. 

Busty,  worn-out  thing. 


Mr.  Balfour  .at  a diner  in  London  to 
commemorate  the  21st  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Cyclists’ 
Union  declared  that  there  had  been  no 
more  clv.llzing  invention  In  the  pres- 
ent generation  than  that  of  the  cycle. 
But  how  rapidly  the  sport  spread.  If 
j'ou  will  look  In  the  first  edition  (1887) 
of  the  Badminton  book  on  cycling,  you 
■u'ill  find  it  taken  for  granted  that  the 
bicycle  is  meant  for  males  only.  There 
is  a chapter  on  "Tricycling  for  La- 
dles.” There  were  "lady  veloclpedlsts" 
in  France  In  1867.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber the  colored  prints  which  adorned 
bar-rooms  and  the  room.s  of  college-un- 
dergraduates In  the  early  seventies. 
These  prints,  representing  costumes 
■which  today  would  scarcely  attract  at- 
tention, even  In  Boston,  were  then  re- 
garded as  ‘‘flash,”  If  not  absolutely 
pornographic.  What  has  become  of 
those  old  prints?  We  say  "old,”  for 
they  are  now  as  old  as  any  engraving 
of  a mildly  exciting  Fragonard.  The 
female  bicyclist  today  is  the  orthodox 
cltizeness. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring 
crowd ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  In  the 
cloud ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

The  20th  Century  Club  in  its  restless 
endeavor  to  raise  everybody  and  every- 
thing proposes  with  the  assistance  of 
Air.  William  Archer  of  London  to  see 
"What  can  be  done  for  the  drama?" 
As  though  the  drama  were  not  pretty 
well  I thank  you.  And  whenever  the 
drama  is  ailing.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
public. 

"The  stage  is  what  the  public  and’; 
the  Puritans  make  it  between  them— the  | 


,,  , . wvi  KrHpps  for  mnl;r  li  S „f  ilifiiH''  ai>pl?-s 

Piirltiios  i)y  si.iyinh'  :i\vay,  and  robWns , lumbago,  horspradlsh  for  colds,  ami 
It  of  the  beiM-nt  iA  th.-lr  voice,  and  the  , scurvy.  The  society  Is  al.so 

public  by  going,  and  approving  or  dls-  | convinced  that  lettuce  will  put  a stop 
.approving  according  to  the  current  conviil.slons,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
measure  of  their  virtue  and  Intelligence,  garlic  as  a cure  for  .«.'rpent  hltes  ’ 

•This ‘makes  It  the  more  Important  that  though  this  were  anything  new 

men  and  women  of  Intellect  and  char-  Hundreds  of  years  ago  Dloscorldes  and 

'Avicenna  commended  lentils;  Ebn  Fialt- 
har  said  that  spinach  was  useful  In 
diseases  of  the  neck  and  chest,  and 
that  the  people  of  Nineveh  used  it  ex- 
Madame  Madeline  Schiller  gave  a piano  tenslvely— he  also  advised  lemons  for 


acter  should  attend  the  performances; 
and  holn  to  keep  up  their  tone.” 

MADELINE  SCHILLER. 


recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Stelncrt 
Hall.  She  played  Schumann’s  Carnaval, 
Brahma’s  sonata  In  F minor,  op.  5. 
Rubinstein’s  ”Reve  Angeilque,”  a con- 
cert study  by  Joseffy  on  Chopin’s  D 
flat  waltz,  Chopin’s  Impromptu  No.  2, 
op  3i),  and  Ballade  In  G minor,  and 
Liszt’s  tarantelle,  ’’Venezia  e Napoli.” 
There  was  a fair-sized  and  applausive 
audience.  The  pianist,  whose  Indefatl 


I digestion,  fevers,  exanthemata,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  ancients  knew 
that  llgs,  both  green  and  ripe,  digested 
I'hard  tumors  and  that  grapes  were  a 
cleansing  medicine.  Asparagus  was 
'long  ago  prescribed  for  jaundice,  neph- 
ritis, affections  of  the  spleen.  As  for 
garlic.  It  was  a universal  rustic  rem- 


gable  labor  here  in  the  cause  of  good  edy  for  bites  of  vipers  and  mad  dogs; 
music  fifteen  years  or  so  ago  was  of  but  Ruffus  tells  us  that  It  is  hurtful 
such  value— how  many  novelties  were  ears,  the  liver,  the  lungs  and  the 

Introduced  by  her — was  welcomed  back  , , , 

by  old  and  faithful  friends.  Madame  Now  when  I eat,  I eat-I 

Schiller’s  home  Is  now  New  York.  , don’t  think  of  medicine.  By  the  time  a 

ij  man  Is  thirty  years  old,  he  should  surely 


MISSLUNDE’S  CONCERT. 

The  eighth  music  studeuts’  chamber 
oncert  was  given  by  Jliss  Aagot  Lunde 
n jSssoclatlon  Hall  last  evening.  Miss 
lessle  Davis  was  the  accompanist.  Miss 
unde  sang  songs  by  Liszt,  Decker, 
Hlldach,  Bruch,  Hartmann,  Brahms, 
jehumann,  Foote,  MacDowell.  Woolf, 
lohns,  Binding,  Grondahl,  Grieg,  Hal- 
tarseii  Kerulf,  and  some  Norwegian 
’olk-songs. 

Miss  Lunde’s  program  was  pleasingly 
/aried.  Many  of  the  songs  are  well 
tnown  and  do  not  call  for  extended 
■oniment.  The  manuscript  song  by 
Woolf  Is  a gem,  and  the  Grieg  song  and 
he  last  of  the  group  of  tolk  songs 
pleased  the  audience.  They  were  both 
■epeated.  Miss  Lunde’s  voice  Is  pecu- 
lar.  It  contains  a certain  indescrib- 
ibly  disagreeable  quality  on  Its  first 
tearing  which  as  the  program  progres- 
les  you  lose  sight  of.  Still  this  very 
luallty,  produced  as  it  may  be,  we 
ire  of  the  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause 
of  rather  frequent  false  Intonation, 
rhe  MacDowell  song  was  sung  for  the 
most  part  persistently  sharp,  and 
Srieg’s  ”Lok”  suffered  from  the  same 
tause  Miss  Lunde  however,  sings 
with  considerable  style  and  finish,  and 
her  singing  of  Schumann’s  ’’Spring 
Night”  gave  great  pleasure.  Miss  Davis 
played  some  rather  difficult  accompani- 
ments exceedingly  well.  It  is  rare  one 
hears  such  thoroughly  satisfying  work 
from  an  accompanist.  There  was  a 
good-sized  audience,  which  applauded 
everything.  The  next  concert  will  be 
April  18,  by  the  Knelsel  Quartet. 

A HILLTOP.  " 

Oh:  for  a view  where  vision  is  not  bound 
By  city  spires  and  blackened  chimney  tops. 
By  narrow  streets  and  gaudy,  tawdry  shops, 
Where  I no  more  may  hear  the  rumbling 
sound 

Of  wheels  above,  of  railw'ays  underground! 
Oh!  for  one  glimpse  of  fields  now  big  with 
crops 

Of  ripened  corn,  of  downward  drooping  hops. 
Of  peaceful  hamlets  that  the  elms  surround! 

I know  one  hill,  which  sights  a vast  expense 
Of  windswept  moorlands  clothed  in  purple 
gowns, 

Who.se  distant  marge  a mist  of  azure  crowns, 


known  what  food  Is  good  for  him  and 
(What  hurts  him.  If  I should  eat  Brussels 
sprouts,  I would  he  immediately  and 
violently  sick;  but  a IVelsh  rabbit— or 
several  of  them— at  midnight  brings 
the  soft  sleep  attributed  by  ignorant 
poets  to  innocence.  Champagne  hurts 
me— would  that  it  were  less  e.xpenslve!  I 
cannot  Imagine  a drearier  life  than  one 
devoted  to  vegetables.  Can  you  imag- 
ine a hero  sustained  by  shredded  wheat, 
boiled  squash  and  slippery-elm  tea?  I 
know  that  there  is  loo  much  meat 
eaten.  Reading  the  Lancet,  the  other 
day,  I came  across  a ghastly  article  by 
Mr.  W.  Roger  Williams,  F.  R.  C.  S., 
In  which  he  states  that  the  consumption 
of  meat  in  England  has  doubled  since 
1840  and  now  stands  at  131  pounds  per 
head  of  the  population.  I also  read 
— and  here  is  the  extract  which  I cut 
out:  ‘This  Ignoble  result  of  the  piping 
times  In  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  ap- 
parent to  every  close  observer  of  the 
features  of  urban  life.  A butcher  In 
a poor  quarter  showed  me  lately  divers 
plies  of  coarse  meat  In  scraps,  weigh- 
ing, perhaps,  two  pounds  each,  which 
he  had  ranged  in  readiness  for  his 
evening  customers.  He  told  me  that 
no  working  man  thought  that  he  had 
supped  until  he  had  put  away  a pound 
land  a*half  of  fiesh,  fried  in  dripping! 
When  excessive  quantities  of  such  high- 
ly stimulating  forms  of  nutriment  are 
Ingested  by  persons  whose  cellular 
metabolism  is  defective,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  there  may  be  thus  excited,  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  vital 
processes  are  still  active,  such  excess- 
ive and  disorderly  cellular  jjrollfera- 
tlon  as  may  eventuate  in  cancer. 

” 'Cellular  metabolism!’  ‘Cellular  pro- 
liferation!’ Ten  to  one.  Auger,  you 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  these 
phragfes.  I didn’t  until  I looked  the 
words  up  In  the  dictionary.  How  Is 
your  ‘cellular  matabollsm’  anyway? 
Let’s  take  something  for  it. 

“No,  we  should  eat  moderately  of  all 
things  that  we  like,  avcid'ng,  of  course, 
greasy  soups,  fried  meat,  heavy  pastry. 


Where  the  broad  beams  of  sun  unhindered  Ig  more  and  more  difficult  to  eat 


dance, 

here  the  wide  world  seems  steeped  in  that 
romance 

That  here  the  city’s  tide,  inrushing,  drowns. 

Old  Chimes  does  not  welcome  the 
Jpproach  of  spring.  "Children  begin 
scream  and  prance  wildly  on  the 
udewalk.  They  play  devilish  games 
vith  danger  to  the  passer-by.  They  are 
unreasonably  happy.  Drivers  are 
pore  reckless  at  street  crossings  and 
lorses  are  more  frisky.  Night  before 
ast  I took  a little  walk  about  11  o’clock, 
rhe  air  was  falllsh.  There  was  for 
ome  reason  or  other  that  delightful 
mell  compounded  of  burning  wood, 
ottlng  leaves,  the  morbid,  fascinating 
u’cath  of  autumn.  And  It  seemed  to 
no  that  coarse  and  noisy  summer  with 
11  Us  complications  and  inconveniences 
nd  excursion  boats  had  passed,  that 
he  sedate  and  comfortable  autumn 
/as  approaching.  Suddenly  I came  to 
t.v  senses,  and  remembering  that  It 
as  nearly  the  middle  of  April,  that 
icycllsts  were  beginning  to  exult  In 
pleasure  of  seeing  how  near  they 
ould  come  to  a pedestrian  without 
Utlng  him,  that  soon  I should  be  both- 
red  with  heat,  files,  mosquitoes,  sum- 
tcr  plans,  I almost  wept;  for  I may 
ever  see  another  winter  with  the  de- 
ghts  of  open  fire,  the  social  dinner, 
he  long  evening  for  a book  or  a quiet 
ame.  the  thought  of  many  shivering 
1 the  street  while  I am  warm. 

”Nor  does  the  thought  of  fresh  vege-  1 
ibles  console  me.  Fresh  vegetables 
le  for  the  rich  or  for  those  who  pre- 
-ud  to  relish  farm-life.  I saw  a clr- 
ular  yesterday  of  the  French  Vege-' 
trlan  Society.  This  circular  speaks 
* the  curative  properties  of  certain 
egetables  and  fruits.  Let  me  read  to 
ou  this  extract.  It  is  short,  and  It  Is 
;>cre  lnterestln.g.  Auger,  than  your 
/eriasting  oration  on  our  duty  to  the 
fiiplnos.  ‘Lentils,  spinach  and  salads  ’ 
says,  'are  a remedy  for  anaemia 
•mons  for  bilious  affections,  figs  for 
tncer.  asparagus  for  heart  disease 


sensibly  and  well  at  the  house  of 
Ihost  or  at  a restaurant.  JlaJ.  Ulysses, 
just  back  from  Baris,  tells  me  there  Is 
a decline  of  gastronomy  In  that  famous 
city;  dinner  anncunced  for  7.30  Is  often 
not  served  before  8.30  or  9;  food  ig 
Ibolted.  'Would  you  believe  It,  Chimes’ 
—the  Major’s  voice  tren'bled — 'I  was  .at 
]a  dinner  given  by  Baron  Alphonse  de 
RcUfchlld;  15  courses  were  dispatched 
In  40  minutes.’  -Old  Hellogabalus  and  the 
rest  of  ’em  were  more  civilized  In  this 
respect  at  least.  The  Parisian  women 
eat  sandwiches,  foie  gras,  edd  meats, 
and  they  drink  chocolate  and  sweet 
wines  at  their  infernal  five  o’clocks. 
And  this  in  Paris!  No  wonder  that  the 
Major  is  depressed. 

"When  I am  real  hungry,  I take  up 
i ‘Le  Gastronome  francalse,  ou  1’  art  de 
bien  vlvre’ — it  is  a book  seventy  years 
old,  and  one  of  the  few  books  worth 
reading— and  I am  satisfied,  delighted, 
ravished.  I turn  to  ‘April— the  glorious 
month,  or  the  hams  of  Bayonne.’  There 
I read^f  hams',  cels,  carp,  snails,  and 
the  jnadfish.  My  mouth  Is  watering  at 
the  mere  recollection.  I wonder  what 
Miss  Eustacla  will  give  us  for  dinner 
tonight.  I have  invited  Mr.  Marcel 
Schwab  and  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology.  Pour  are  enough  at  table. 
Only  one  woman,  do  I hear  you  say? 
Mere  would  distract  attention  from  the 
delightful  task — and  you  forget  that  the 
one  woman  Is  Miss  Eustacla.” 


It  Is  sweet  to  dance  to  violins 
When  Love  and  Life  are  fair; 

To  dance  to  flutes,  to  dance  to  lutes 
Is  delicate  and  rare; 

But  it  is  not  sweet  with  nimble  feet 
To  dance  upon  the  air. 


You  may  remember  that  last  Sep- 
tember at  Newport  (R.  I.)  there  was  an 
“open-air”  dance-recital  of  the  RubAlyfl  t 
of  Omar  Khay.vdm.  Someone  read  the 
lines  that  were  “danced,”  there  was 
accompanying  music,  there  were  17  pa- 
tronesses, and  Miss  Isldora  Duncan, 
who  was  the  dancer,  and  It  cost  only 


fj5  to  see  the  verse#  oi  Omar  Fitzgerald 
'“done  Into  dance.”  All  this  was  on  the 
jlawn  of  a “residence,”  and  we  are  as- 
BUred  that  it  was  a beautiful  .sight. 

The  name  of  the  dancer  clung  to  the 
memory  as  a .grain  of  musk  clitigs  to 
,the  scurvily  written  note  announcing 
that  "your  Brooklyn  friend  has  came.” 

' But  as  we  are  bashful,  like  Mr. 
Cheggs,  in  the  presence  of  ladles,  we 
Iknow  llttlo  about  the  movements,  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal,  of  society. 
iBelle.s  and  beaux  may,  like  the  chil- 
dren In  the  market-place,  cry  out,  ”Wo 
ihave  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced”;  w*e  acknowledge  the  reproach, 
ibut  there  Is  that  fatal  shyness — the 
Ehyncss  which  has  prevented  us  from 
; accepting  political  office  or  more  lucra- 
tive positions  In  journalism  and  has 
impelled  us  to  take  exercise  chiefly 
latter  dark.  And  so  the  name  of  Miss 
Duncan  was  only  a name,  a bounding, 

I skipping,  undulating,  pirouetting  name. 

A correspondent,  however,  “ctills  our 
attention’’  to  a paragraph  in  the  New 
jTork  Herald,  which  speaks  of  a dance 
at  Delmonico’s  in  aid  of  the  sufferers 
I 'by  the  Windsor  fire. 

“Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  who  lost  all 
of  her  wardrobe  in  the  hotel  fire,  will 
open  the  evening’s  festivities  by  giving 
a dance  descriptive  of  spring — a grace- 
ful, sprightly  dance,  full  of  poetic  sug- 
gestion and  motion.” 

Our  correspondent  adds,  ”I’d  like  to 
eoe  the  new  danc-'  ” ' > should  we. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  uc.ieves  that  “ro- 
mances In  real  life”  will  follow  the 
■Windsor  tragedy.  "Men  and  women 
Who  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames,  but  who  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,  will  take  the  opportunity  of  dls- 
I appearing  and  starting  ‘new  lives’  in 
|»,ther  parts  of  the  world.”  He  mentions 

the  fact  that  at  least  three  people  who 
were  mourned  as  victims  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Princess  Alice  were  discovered 
years  afterward  to  be  alive.  Two  of 
them  who  were  married  had  married 
again,  under  other  names. 

Inis  recalls  a pleasant  story  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  mourned  as  a vic- 
tim of  the  Op6ra  Comique  tragedy  in 
Paris.  We  tell  the  tale  as  It  Is  told  to 
us.  "Her  husband  was  a banker. 
P'our  years  after  the  fire  he  went  for 
a trip  to  America.  He  was  invited  to 
a ball  in  New  York,  and  during  the 
evening  his  friend,  a Frenchman,  said, 
'Ah,  I must  introduce  you  to  the  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  , she  is  a countrywoman 

of  yours.’  When  the  banker  was  con- 

deted  to  the  charming  Mrs.  he 

found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
wife  whose  charred  remains  he  had  un- 
til that  moment  believed  to  be  resting 
at  P^re  la  Chaise.” 

But  have  you  never  felt  a desire  to  , 
go  somewhere.  tO'  pass  a sponge  over 
all  that  you  have  hitherto  done,  to  get 
far  away  from  everybody  you  know? 

(Madam,  do  not  be  shocked  to  the 
point  of  writing  a letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  chief  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal. We  are  not  hinting  at  any  scan- 
dalous escape  between  trains  with 
either  the  cash-box  or  the  wife  of  a 
neighbor.  Did  you  yourself  not  say 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  sewing-soci- 
ety that  you  didn’t  care  of  you  never 
saw  anybody  you  knew  again?) 

The  strangest  feature  of  this  nomadic 
wish  is  the  unquestioning  belief  in  your 
ability  to  support  yourself  in  a town 
where  you  are  wholly  unknown.  You 
do  not  realize  that  you  are  nearly  50 ; 
years  old;  that  you  have  a trick  of  1 
sweating  over  the  ears  when  you  walk  | 
briskly;  that  your  briskness  Is  intol- 
erable dawdling  to  a conventionally  ac-  i 
tlve  youth.  Yet  you  think  that  because 
by  assiduous  wriggling  and  cringing 
and  abandonment  of  personal  conviction 
you  have  gained  a home  and  a satis- 
factory income  and  a name  that  re- 
porters spell  correctly— and  this  last  Is 
after  all  the  touc'h.stone  of  fame— you 
think  that  because  by  these  things  and 
with  the  aid  of  acquaintances  you  now 
amount  to  something  in  Boston,  you 
therefore  will  at  once  assume  an  im-  ■ 
portant  position  In  some  town  in  Arl-  i 
zona,  Siberia,  or  Syria.  \ 

You  have  not  the  true  wanderer’s  1 
spirit.  Do  circus  men  still  sleep  in 
tents?  It  is  easy  for  you  to  say, 
“Would  that  I could  get  away  from 
my  partner,  the  crowd  at  the  club,  my 
j^wite’s  friends!”;  but  you  cannot  im- 
agine life  tor  24  hours  in  El  Verdugo  or 
Irkurstikeff  without  a bowing  bank  Tel- 
ler, without  some  personal  tribute  to 
you,  without  an  allusion  In  the  daily 
newgpaptr  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Augus- 
tus Hevysides.”  When  you  were  nimble- 
footed and  clean-tongued.  before  you 
knew  that  you  owned  such  things  as 
heart,  liver  and  kidneys,  before  you 
gave  hostages  to  fortune — that,  that 
was  your  time.  Nov/  you  are  con- 
trolled and  mastered  by  your  environ- 
ment. You  are  a stationary  machine; 
and  each  day  there  Is  greater  need  of  , 
oil;  no  cue  would  buy  the  machine  at  j 
the  price  you  ask.  In  a few  years  you  i 
will  bo  human  junk.  Chafe  ag  you 
please,  fret  as  you  will,  sick  of  the  ! 
bores  and  the  too  familiar  faces  and  \ 
the  old  jests  and  anecdotes  and  busi-  I 


n -i(h.  nil  . you  ■#'111'  'slay-  rlgU; 
here  in  Bo.sion.  And  'whi  n you  linall;- 
go  In  quc.si  of  advenlure.  It  will  not  Iv  \ 
beiause  you  determine  to  break  aw..;/. 
We  see  even  now  your  obituary  nollee, 
with  tho  beautiful  sentence:  “For  near- 
ly 50  years  Mr.  Hevysides  had  dom 
busiiitss,  etc.,  etc.”  There  are  worsr- 
epltap'hs  than  this,  for  the  statement 
Is  true:  you  did  nothing  else.  ! 

“Some  old  family  paintings”  were  do- 
.‘■troyed  with  the  Vanderbilt  \'IUa  a1 
Oakdale,  L.  I.  These  “old  family  paint- 
ings” are  indeed  a lo.ss.  Did  they  por- 
tray the  gallant  old  Commodore  on  his 
ferryboat  or  at  Saratoga  playing  his 
favorite  game?  ' 


Mr.  Pinero  Is  now  enviedi  by  all  play- 
wrights of  high  or  low  degree.  A real 
live  Bi.nhop  hts  announced  publicly  that 
"The  Gay  Lord  Quex”  is  “the  most 
immoral  play  which  has  ever  disgraced 
the  stage”  of  England.  What  ;ui  ad- 
vertisement, even  though  the  accusa- 
tion be  silly  and  false! 


BENDERSON-SSELLING, 


A Most  Interesting  Lecture  Recital 
Given  in  Steinert  Hall  Yesterday 
Afternoon  by  the  Eminent  Music 
Critic  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Mrs.  Grenville  Snelling. 

Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Grenville  Snelling,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph PlzzareUo,  pianist,  gave  yesterday 
.afternoon  the  first  of  three  recitals  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  of  song.  The 
1 subject  yesterday  was  the  Songs  of 
France.  Mr.  Henderson  spoke  first  of 
the  troubadcurs  and  their  Influence; 
how  song  was  cultivated  in  the  lllh 
century  by  men  of  noble  birth  and  high 
position;  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  jong- 
leurs, the  wandering  m.lnstrels  who 
I spread  music  abroad  and  encouraged 
the  growth  of  instrumental  music;  of  ; 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  who  according  to  ^ 
many  was  tho  first  to  lay  the  founda-  j 
tions  of  op6ra-comique;  of  Pierre  Gued- 
‘ ron,  the  teacher  of  Louis  XIII.;  of  the' 

I influence  of  Jean  Jacques  Rou.sseau  as  j 
shown  In  brunettes  and  bergerettes;  of  I 
the  characteristics  of  children’s  songs;  ; 
and  of  the  preservation  of  the  national  ' 
feeling  In  the  songs  of  the  modern  com- 
posers. Mrs.  Snelling  sang  a song  of 
the  Chfitelain  de  Couey,  de  la  Halle’s 
"Robin  M’aime,”  “Charmanle  Ga- 
l:riclle,”  ”Amai  yllls,”  “L’autre  jour.” 
“Par  un  matin.”  “Maman,  dites-mol,” 
“Monsieur  DuMollet,”  ”La  Bergere,” 
”Le  joli  Tambour,”  ”Les  Cloches  de 
Nantes.”  Gounod’s  “Chanson  de  Prln- 
temps,”  Saint-Saens  “Da.ns  ton  Coeur,” 
Massenet’.s  “Auhade,”  Faure’s  “Spleen,” 
Dubois’s  "Pas  le  Senller,”  Chaminade's 
”De  Noel  des  Oiseaux,”  Delibes’s  ’’Filles 
de  Cadix.” 

This  was  a most  delightful  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Henderson  Is  well  known 
in  this  city  as  a critic  of  singular  acu- 
men, broad  sympathies,  inaisputable 
courage.  A learned  man,  he  Is  not  ] 
a pedagogue;  a man  of  decided  convic- 
tions, he  Is  not  a bigot.  A master  of  | 
sarcasm,  he  wields  this  weapon  only  i 
against  the  scheming  and  the  unwor-  I 
thy.  Fastidious  in  matters  of  style,  I 
he  Is  never  Its  slave.  Yesterday  he  i 
modestly  de.scrlbed  his  lecture  as  an 
annotated  program;  and  he  frankly 
said  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  pjro- 
tound.  Yet  his  remarks  were  full  of 
compact  Information;  they  were  most 
suggestive;  they  were  enlivened  by  hu- 
mor and  wit.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
distract  attention  from  the  singer.  The 
Introductory  remarks  to  each  group  of 
songs  were  more  than  a gloss;  they 
characterized  In  terse  language  the  mu- 
sic of  a period,  the  musical  tendencies 
of  a generation.  Especially  worthy  cf 
notice  were  his  words  about  the  Influ- 
ence of  Rousseau,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  modern  composer.s  to  preserve  the 
gallantry  and  the  esprit  of  their  pre- 
decessors, the  troubadours. 

Mrs.  Snelling  is  a true  artist  to  her 
linger  tips.  Her  voice  Is  well-placed, 
and  she  uses  It  with  far  more  thar 
ordinary  skill.  Her  diction  Is  most 
admirable.  First  of  all,  she  grasps 
the  intention  of  the  composer.  Then 
she  illuminates  the  detail  without  frit- 
tering away  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
French  hy  education  and  sympathy,  she 
knows  f’lll  well  the  value  of  the  slight- 
est nuance,  and  she  makes  her  effects 
by  reticence  as  v/ell  as  by  underscoring 
a phrase.  In  the  ancient  songs  she 
relieved  Inherent  monotony  by  grace 
and  inteligence  of  gesture.  She  proved 
herself  to  be  not  only  an  ac- 
complished singer.  but  a charm- 
ing actre.s.s  in  miniature.  And 
what  a pleasure  to  hear  an  Amer- 
ican singer  whose  French  is  not  “after 
the  scolc  of  Stratford  atte  bowe!”  Mr. 
Pizarello  played  most  musical  accom- 
paniments. 

The  second  of  these  lecture-recitals 
will  be  given  next  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Jlr.  Henderson  will  talk  about 
the  Minnesingers,  the  Melslersingers 
and  Wagner’s  picture  of  them,  the  Ger- 
man folk  songs,  the  works  of  Hassler, 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
the  romantic  movement,  the  art  bal- 
lad, the  modern  German  song. 
Mrs.  Snelling  will  sing  man.v  old  Ger- 
man melodies,  and  songs  by  Weber, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Franz,  Brahms,  Loewe  and  Jensen.  No 
student  of  song,  no  Intelligent  lover  of 
music  can  afford  to  miss  these  recitals. 

I'hiliD  Hale, 


' It  ia  an  amazinp  fact  that  our  Bymnasluiti 
claea  ati!l  flourlahea.  I fancy  the  reason  ia 
a subtle  ani  feminine  one.  For,  when  one 
Ik  a woman  haif  the  plea.aure  of  a new  craze 
Ja  the  effect  it  has  upon  one's  vocabulary: 
and  I do  not  believe  our  gymnaalum  class 
would  have  held  together  half  ao  long  as  It 
has,  if  it  bad  not  given  us  the  power  to  talk 
to  our  husbands  and  our  brothers  about 
giend  circles  and  back  twists  and  quarter 
turns,  .iiid  all  the  other  things  with  which 
they  liaej  been  familiar  all  their  lives  with- 
out thinking  of  mentioning  them.  It  might 
he  thought  that  our  sudden  desire  for  physi- 
cal development  w>ould  make  us  very  unsatis- 
factory companions  to  the  hard  worked 
breadwinners  of  our  homes:  but  the  odd 
thing  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  think  so 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  their  attitude 
towards  our  feeble  feminine  efforts  Is  both 
lenient  and  encouraging. 


Yesterday  the  air  contained  more 
ozone,  the  horizon  was  wider,  the  sun 
was  more  dazzling.  IVe  felt  ten  years 
younger,  and  we  even  began  to  like  the 
town  of  Boston. 

And  why? 

Simply  because  we  received  a circular 

beginning:  "The Club  wishes 

to  Increase  Its  present  membership  of 
2.19  to  the  number  of  287  by  the  sale 
of  its  remaining  48  shares  of  $1000  each 
to  desirable  persons,  and  your  name  has 
been  suggested  for  that  purpose.  The 
present  membership  roll  Is  unexception- 
able, Including  families  of  the  highest 
social  standing  and  men  of  national  rep- 
utation In  the  learned  professions.  The 
members  have  no  dues  or  assessments.” 

And  we  were  thought  worthy  of  ad- 
mltttance  to  such  .a  select  company! 
And  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $1000  we  could 
associate  with  "families  of  the  highest 
social  standing”  and  "men  of  national 
reputation  In  the  learned  professions”! 

V>'e  at  once  sent  a certified  check  for 
$48,000,  that  the  membership  roll  might 
be  even  more  "unexceptionable.” 


There  is  a certain  fitness  when  an  un- 
dertaker giver  testimony  In  the  matter 
of  that  army  beef. 


"Mr.  Josefty’s  reckal  is  postponed.” 
Is  this  another  Instance  of  his  cele- 
brated shyness?  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  pull  himself  together:  for  there  is 
no  pianist  now  In  the  country  who  can 
give  so  much  pleasure  when  all  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

Only  yesterday  a well-known  musician 
■was  asked;  "Whom  do  you  like  best 
— Sauer  or  Rosenthal?"  He  replied  at 
once:  “Joseffy." 


That  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House  was  a notable  Instance  of 
democratic  simplicity.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont,  as  he  "stood  in  the 
grand  tier  and  commented  on  the 
scene,”  wept,  as  Xei  xes  wept,  and  add- 
ed: "I’m  afraid  the  Democrats  out 

West  rtill  misconstrue  It.” 


After  all  it  was  a "banquet"— for  they 
“opened  wine.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  13  said 
gracefully  of  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  who 
once  lived  here,  "From  the  concert 
platform  she  radiates  refinement  and 
gentleness.”  

G.  D.  E.  sends  to  the  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  editorial  article, 
■which  was  published  in  the  Palnesville 
(Ohio)  Republican  and  Lake  County 
Advertiser; 

The  crusade  against  Sunday  funerals, 
Inaugurated  by  the  Lake  County  Mln- 
dstcrial  Association  at  its  met  ting  Mon- 
day. should  be  accorded  the  hearty  ap- 
B>r6val  of  the  fair-minded  people  of  the 
fountv.  The  Sundav  funeral  Is  not 
only  a nuisance  but  a wholly  useless 
Interference  with  the  quietude  and  sa- 
credness of  the  one  holy  day  out  of  the 
«!tven.  It  is  one  of  the  incidental 
sttuses  which  the  church  and  church 
(people  have  given  sanction  to  all  these 
years  while  aiming  to  correct  other 
practices  of  no  greater  evil.  Sunday 
funerals  lead  to  the  necessity  of  labor 
on  the  part  of  all  who  have  part  In  the 
preparation  for  the  obsequies  and  their 
jiroper  execution.  From  the  stand- 
ipolnt  of  the  minister  they  are  the 
cause  of  a large  amount  of  interfer- 
ence with  his  religious  work. 

Comment  would  here  be  an  Impertin- 
ence and  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
calling  especial  attention  to  the  final 
sentence.  It  appears  that  burying  the 
(lead  In  Lake  County  interferes  with 
!the  "religious  work”  of  ministers. 


able  idea.  They  tied  a Tong  black  silk 
scarf  across  your  shoulders,  and  finished 
It  oft  in  a Brobdlngnaglan  bow  at  the 
side.  The  broken-hearted  husband  or 
father  standing  at  a graveside  locked 
absolutely  Idiotic.  To  make  him  look 
still  more  ridiculous  the  undertakers 
covered  his  hat  with  another  silk  scarf, 
and  left  the  long  ends  hanging  down 
behind  his  back.  These,  I believe,  were 
called  weepers.” 

He  claims  that  many  firms  were 
ruined  by  the  abandonment  of  the  os- 
tentatious pageantry  of  woe.  "The  old 
cumbrous  black  mourning  coaches,  the 
old  black  hearses,  and  the  old  black 
horses  were  valuable  stock  one  day, 
and  the  next  the  difficulty  was  to  know 
what  on  earth  to  do  with  them.  • • * 
Some  day  common  sense  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  can  show  respect  for 
the  dead  without  standing  bareheaded  , 
for  ten  minutes  'n  a bitter  east  wind 
or  a blinding  .snowstorm." 

I Does  an.vone  remember  the  employ- 
Iment  of  "mutes”  In  th!s  city?  We  have 
I read  of  a play  produced  some  years 
'ago  in  Paris.  Two  mutes  were  dlscov- 
jered  standing  at  the  hoor  of  a house, 
.when  the  curtain  rose.  The  "audience 
|staoc!  up,  groaned,  hooted.  There  was 
lan  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  per- 
Iformance,  but  yelling  lowered  the  cur- 
tain, and  the  audience  left  In  a body. 

In  England  brewing  is  now  described 
.as  "the  classical  form  of  milllonalre- 
Isin."  The  brewer  may  be  an  exception 

Ito  the  rule  for  becoming  a millionaire 
. . * 

I 


which  Is  summed  up  in.  one  word— un- 
Bcrimulousness. 

"JS  . ■aA  I v' 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


This  leminds  us  of  t'ne  need  of  abol- 
|lsh!ng  the  convention  of  ‘he  bare  head 
|nt  the  graveside  In  bad  weather.  How 
many  die  each  year  through  this  vain 
Icourtesy  to  the  dead?  Do  the  dead  care 
Iwhether  you  stand  hatted  or  unhatted? 
Our  old  friend  Mr.  Sims  speaks  sensl- 
ibly  about  this,  saying:  ‘'If  I am  able 
to  give  any  dlre-Mlons  when  my  last 
hour  is  approaching,  I shall  ask  that 
,the  Invitations  to  my  funeral  may  con- 
vey  this  intimation;  'No  hats  off.  By 
request.’  ” 

He  then  recounts  the  improvements 
Jn  funeral  c'-remonies.  He  reminds  his 
readers  of  awful  .'leaks  which  mourners 
were  orce  compelled  to  wear.  "When 
the  cloaks  were  at-ollshed  the  under- 
takers Hit  upon  an  xceedingly  profit-) 


First  Performance  of  Cesar  Franck's 
Symphony  in  D Minor  in  This 
City— Mr.  Gericke’s  Orchestra- 
tion of  Chamber  Music  by  Bach. 

The  program  of  the  22d  Symphony 
Concert  in  Music  Hall  last  night,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Anacreon” Cherubini 

Three  sonata  movements 'A' ' 

(Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Wilhelm  Gericke.)  I 

1—  Andante  (B  minor). 

2 Sicillano:  andante  moderato  (I'  sharp 

minor). 

3— Rondeau:  allegro  (.V  major). 

Svmphonic  Poem,  "The  Moldau”^,. . .Smetana 
Symphony  in  D minor Cesar  1-ranvk. 

(First  time  in  Boston.)  | 

t— Lento  (D  minor). 

AJlegro  non  troppo  (D  minor). 

2—  Allegretto  (B  fiat  minor). 

3—  Allegro  non  Iropiio  (D  major). 

This  was  a concert  of  genuine  interest 
from  beginning  to  end.  (’herubini's 
overture,  a masterpiece  cf  classic  wTit- 
ing;  ingenious  arrangements  for  orents- 
tra  of  chamber  music  by  Bach;  a fair 
specimen  of  program  music  by  Smetana; 
and  a symphony,  which,  whatever  you 
may  personally  think  of  it,  has  aroused 
the'  most  hearty  admiration,  as  well  as 
hot  discussion,  in  Europe. 

The  overture  to  "Anacreon'  is  Greek 
in  its  coolness,  its  marble  nudity.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  at  passion  of  I 
any  kind;  there  is  nal  a rag  to  cover 
the  sculptural  exposure  of  themes  and 
development.  We  are  told  that  thel 
story  of  the  opera  was  ghastly  in  its  dull- 
ness. But  imagine  what  a wild-eyed 
composer  of  the  Paris  lyf  tod'ay  wiju.d 
write  were  such  a subject  given  him 
for  text.  Bacchanales,  panting  love 
.scenes  and  a realistic  finale  represent- 
ing Anacreon  choked  to  death  tyith  a | 
grape-stone — to  adept  an  old  legend  : 
that  no  doubt  is  scandalous  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet.  Cherubini's  Anac- 
reon is  a m:in  of  frieze.  It  is  beautiful 
music — so  pure,  so  clear,  so  clean.  And 
are  there  not  other  overtures  by  the 
old  contrapuntist  that  are  worth  play- 

f am  inclined  to  shy  at  arrangements, 
whether  they  be  for  the  orchesWa  or 
the  organ  or  "two  German  flutes,”  but 
Mr.  Gericke  orchestrated  the  pieces  by 
Bach  with  such  taste  an.l  skill,  that 
they  gave  great  pleasure — especially 
the  sicillano.  The  first  of  the  three 
pieces  is  the  less  inherently  interesting: 
the  second  is  exquisite  in  original  ver- 
sion and  in  transcription ; and  the 
rondeau  brings  a lively  close,  inciting 
to  applause. 

Smetana's  "Moldati.”  the  second  :n 
order  of  his  cycle  of  six  patriotic  sym- 
phony poems,  was  written  in  1874:  and 
at  the  end  of  the  original  score  is  this 
melancholy  note;  "Tc-tally  deaf.”  It  is 
a charming  work  in  much  of  its  detail 
and  in  the  honesty  and  frankness  of  the 
whole.  Smetana  was  a program-com- 
poser without  taint  of  insincerity.  You 
realize,  hearing  his  music,  that  the  man 
was  aroused  to  invention  by  a given 
scheme;  not  that  he  wrote  music  and 
then  fated  a .scheme  to  it.  "The  Mol- 
dau”  has  not  the  simple  nobility  of  its 
predecessor.  “Vysehrad."  which  was 
plaved  here  early  in  the  season,  but 
it  is  full  of  romance,  with  its  sugges- 
tion of  brooks.  huntiTs.  peasant  dance, 
moonlight,  water  nymphs.  I wish,  how^ 
ever,  that  when  Smetana  had  said 
goo>l-by  to  his  loved  river,  he  had  not 
shouted  his  farewell  in  the  last  loud 
chords.  They  are  more  than  super- 
fluous; they  are  jarring  and  imperti- 
nent. 

And  what  shall  be  said  about  Cfsar 
Franck's  symphony?  1 am  inclined  to) 
say  nothing  about  U,  for  I heard  it| 

last  night  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is 
not  right  or  possible  to  pass  a snap- 
judgment  on  such  an  unusual  work. 

Flayed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris 
Conservatorv,  Feb.  17,  1889,  it  did  not 
please.  Played  again  at  a Lamo’TPux 


j concert,  Nov.  *,  1S!S,  it  was  applauded 
: to  the  skies.  Remember,  however,  that 
; much  music  by  Franck  wo  teard  be- 
■ tween  those  dates.  Not  ih^ft  he  was 
aeceiued  by  everybody  in  1893.  for  Serv- 
i^res  tells  us  that  when  he  spoke  later 
about  writing  the  biography  of  Franck 
m presence  of  a well-known  publisher 
the  publisher  said:  "I  remember 

FrancK  perfectly;  he  was  always  in  a 
terrible  hurry,  he  used  to  wear  a .sober 
suit  of  black,  and  his  trousers  were 
always  at  half-ma.st.  But  he  wrote 
nothing  for  the  stage.  If  he  had  only 
wiitten  a ballet!”  Franck,  by  the  way, 
did  write  two  operas,  but  they  have 
never  been  produced  in  Paris.  Emma 
Eanies  created  the  part  of  the  heroine 
in  one;  SaJ6za  created  the  part  of  the 
hero  in  the  other. 

Let  me  record  only  Impressions  of  this 
remarkable  work.  The  first  movement 
is  noble  music,  full  of  high  thoughts  ' 
and  lofty  speech  1 find  nothing  to  com-  , 
plain  of  in  the  repetition  of  the  intro-  | 
duction  with  the  change  of  key  from  ' 
D minor  to  F minor.  Such  music  gains  ' 
by  repetition;  the  attention  is  riveted 
n.cre  firmly,  and  wluit  a beautiful 
theme  is  the  one  in  F major  that  is 
prepared  by  the  mysterious,  murky  i 
counter  subjects!  The  typical  theme  of 
the  symphony— typi(Ml,  for  it  appears 
in  the  three  movements,  is  of  great 
effect;  but  I should  avoid  all  attempts 
at  analysis,  which  without  the  notes  is 
useles.s  to  the  musician  and  incompre- 
hen.sible  to  the  amateur.  Let  me  say 
that  the  first  movement  seems  to  be  the 
great  movement  of  the  symphony.  It  is 
grand,  heroic  music.  The  second  move- 
ment is  ingenious,  not  without  melan- 
choly beauty,  and  the  first  theme  given 
to  tlie  cor  anglais  is  very  characteristic 
of  Franck  in  its  climbing  sorrow  and 
harmonic  dress.  But  as  a whole,  the 
first  movement  is  more  spontaneous, 
more  striking.  I should  like  to  hear 
the  third  movement  again,  and  espe- 
cially this  movement,  because  last 
night  it  made  little  impression  on  me, 
and  I am  ready  to  admit  at  present 
that, the  fault  was  with  me.  The  sec- 
ond of  the  new  themes  introduced — 
the  one  characterized  by  Guy  Ropartz 
as  the  ‘ Theme  of  Triumph”  is  noble; 
and  the  summing  up  of  what  has  gone 
: before  is  done  in  masterly  fashion;  hut 
the  movement  as  a wTiole  left  me  cold 
and  disappointed. 

There  are  several  singular  features 
about  this  .symphony  to  which  I should 
like  to  call  attention:  Us  modernity,  the 
leducUoTt  of  the  form  to  three  move- 
ments. the  return  in  the  finale  to  pre- 
•v  ng  themes,  the  abandonment  of  the 
re-'r>se,  the  introduction  of  so  many 
th.nies— thus  there  arc  at  least  five  In 
the  first  movement.  To  speak  at  length 
concerning  the  technical  skill  displayed 
would  be  a waste  of  time.  Franck’s 
contrapuntal  knowledge  is  indi.sputable. 

I wish  that  some  of  his  themes  were 
longer  in  this  symphony;  I wish  that 
his  development  was  not  at  times  so 
amazingly  polyphonic  only  for  a mo- 
ment; and  I find  that  the  orchestration 
as  a whole  is  too  monochromatic  and 
drab.  It  is  a pity  that  such  an  import- 
ant work  is  played  once  and  then  put 
upon  the  shelf  for  a season.  Two  con- 
secutive performanices— I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Sir.  Gericke  should  imitate 
yen  Billow  and  play  such  works  twice 
in  the  same  concert— would  enable  us 
all  to  deal  more  fairly  with  comporitions 
of  long  breath  and  unusual  scheme  of 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  treatment. 

Philiv  Hale. 

PEROSI'S  oratorio,  "The  Kesurrec-  i 
lion  of  Lazarus."  will  be  sung 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
in  New  York  tonight  at  the  Met- 
roiv’itan  Opera  House. 

The  feature  of  the  program  presented 
here  by  the  Columbus  Band  at  Music 
Hall,  .^pril  23,  will  be  Perosi’s  "Passion 
of  Christ.” 

I unijerstand  that  ihe  Cecilia  at  its 
final  concert  this  month  will  also  per- 
form an  oratorio  by  Perosi. 

* * • 

This  p'.iest,  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi, 
w'no.se  sudden  and  widespread  fame  re- 
cij.lls  tbo  story  of  Mas.agni.  was  born 
at  Tortoria,  in  Piedmont,  Dec  2u,  1872. 
His  father  was  then^  as  he  is  now, 
chapelmaster  of  the  cathedral  of  that 
town.  He  trained  his  son  in  early  ! 
years,  ,qnd  in  recognition  of  his  merit  • 
the  l’0))e  conferred  on  him  personally  a j 
decoration. 

The  boy  received  his  fir.st  piano  les-  j 
sons  when  he  was  six  years'  ( Id.  He 
started  with  i-iebert  and  Stark,  and  j 
there  he  studied  the  exercises.  Bertini.  | 
Mosciieles,  Cramer,  Clamenti.  Ttie'  | 
classics  were  his  faveriles.  At  the  age  1 
of  ten  he  wai;  an  accomplished  organ-  | 
l.st,  they  say.  He  loved  the  composers  I 
of  sacred  music:  Palcstina,  Vitloria, 

Jcmelli.  Carissimi,  Handel,  Haydn.  At  | 
the  ago  of  twelve  lie  excited  aitentioii  | 
by  his  iniprovisalions.  In  June,  1888,  ho 
passed  hLs  examlna'.icns  at  the  Musical 
I>yccuin,  Rome,  and  he  continued  his 
studies  under  Prof.  Sahadino  of  the  Mi- 
lan (.'onservatory,  and  afterward  at  the 
Monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  To  make  a 
•spstial  study  of  .-acieJ  music,  he  en- 
tered in  1893  the  schcci  for  cnurch  music 
at  Ratisbon.  Th.e  Bisheii  of  In-.oia  en- 
trusted him  with  the  foundation  of  a 
Sehola  Can’.oruin  in  that  town,  and  it 
was  there  that  Perosi  l.rgan  to  study 
theolo.gy.  and  decide.!  to  tak.-  orders. 

At  Venice,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapelmaster  of  Saint  Mark, 
linJ  it  was  at  Venice  that  he  was  or- 
daind  a pr.cst. 

He  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  He 
has  composed  about  25  ma.sses.  a Te 
Deum,  a great  number  of  hymns, 
p.salms,  motets,  preludes,  chamber  mu- 
sic. But  his  fame  now  rests  upon  his 
oratorios.  The  first  one  of  these,  "The 
Passion  of  Chri^”  Is  a trilogy;  the 
first  .part  of  it  was  performed  at  Ven- 


ice at  the  beginning  of  AugustJ^ifi7; 
the  whole  of  it  was  given  at  Milan, 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  Congress  of  Sacred  Music  held 
in  celebration  of  the  15th  centenary 
of  the  death  of  St.  Ambrose  The  three 
parts  are  entitled:  "The  lAird's  Sup- 

per.” "The  Prayer  on  the  Mountain," 
"The  Death  of  the  Redeemer."  The 
work  made  a .sensation,  and  Perosi's 
name  was  soon  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Then  came  "The  Tr.d,iisfigur- 
ation  of  Christ,”  produced  at  Venice, 
March  20,  1898;  "The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,”  Venice,  July  26,  1898;  "The 
Resurrection  of  Christ,”  Rome,  Dec. 
12,  1898,  when  over  7000  w ere  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

They  say  that  these  works  show  the 
influence  of  Bach  and  Wagner.  "There 
is  a good  deal  of  tugato  writing  In 
J'ercsi’s  preludes,  also  in  certain  iii- 
stiumental  episodes— special  features  of 
tne  works  under  notice;  the  one  enti- 
tled the  'Resurrection  of  Lazarus’ 
may,  indeed,  be  named  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  characteristic.  The 
eemptser  not  only  employs  Bach  meth- 
ods, but  he  borrows  at  times  even  his 
phraseology.  With  all  that,  nineteenth 
century  effects  make  themselves  felt, 
and  prevent  one  from  regarding  Perosi 
merely  as  an  imitator  of  the  old  mas- 
ter. The  influence  of  Wagner  shows 
Itself  in  the  use  of  representative 
theme.s,  lliough  of  these  the  Italian 
abb6  makes  extremely  moderate  use; 
one  of  the  most  marked  instances  oc- 
curs in  ‘Lazarus,’  in  which  a 'Resur- 
rection' theme  is  introduced  at  salient 
points  of  the  sacred  narrative.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  the  chromatic  character 
of  much  of  the  music,  also  particular 
phrases,  which  recall  the  music-dramas 
of  Wagner;  at  times,  however,  Perosi 
expresses  himself  in  archaic,  ecclesi- 
astical style.  Then,  again,  the  ab- 
rcnce  of  any  break  in  the  parts  into 
which  the  'Passion'  and  oratorios  are 
divided,  and  the  general  avoidance  of 
definite  forms,  give  quite  a Wagner 
cachet  to  these  works.  One  may  say 
roughly  that  Perosi's  music,  which 
shows  Heeling  and  skill,  is  a clever 
compound  of  various  styles,  ergo  not 
possessing  as  yet  strong  Individuality.” 

• * • 

The  following  description  of  "The 
Resurrection  of  Christ”  is  taken  from 
”11  Mondo  Artistico,”  translated  by  R. 
Jenery-Shee: 

The  "Resurrection  of  Christ”  repre- 
sents the  greater  technical  skill  of  the 
composer,  who  has  therein  gathered 
lip,  so  to  say,  all  the  best  elements  of 
his  other  oratorios  Into  an  ensemble 
that  captivates  and  fills  with  wonder- 
ment. Melody  therein  abounds  of  en- 
chanting purity  and  of  a wholly  Italian 
type;  the  instrumentation  has  obtained 

i rare  excellence  and  lends  itself  witn 
ivonderfiil  richness  and  variety  to  all 
ind  every  lightest  shade  of  expression; 
he  combined  choral  parts  are  treated 
vviih  masterly  effect  and  all  becoming 
grandeur.  Without  aiming  at  giving 
an  analysis,  certain  of  the  salient  points 
might  be  indicated,  and  the  immediate 
impression  therefrom  resulting. 

The  opening  prelude  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance and  noble  structure,  bearing 
the  impress  of  rending  heart  sorrow. 
Most  vivid  and  grandly  shaped  forth  \ 
is  the  brief  embodiment  of  the  earth- 
quake: the  broacl  and  impassioned 
phr.ase  of  the  trumpet  well  conveys  the 
rending  of  nature  at  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  tombs  are  opened,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  dead  is  marked 
by  a theme  lugubrious  and  vague  shad- 
owed forth  by  the  orchestra.  To  the 
saddened  chorus  of  terror-stricken 
guards  succeeds  the  chorus  of  the  pious 
women,  one  of  the  sweetest,  yet  strong- 
est passages  withal  of  the  whole,  score, 
and  harm.nized  w:lh  extreme  delicacy. 
The  entorctment  of  Christ  is  narrated 
by  the  Exuonent.  while  the  orchestra 
develops,  from  a very  slender  starting- 
point,  a fugue  of  excellent  effect,  and 
tarried  out  with  rare  clearness. 

Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary 
are  weeping  at  the  tomb.  Here  also,  as 
in  the  chorus  of  pious  women  and  in 
the  final  ctioius,  the  composer,  in  order 
to  dramatize  the  action,  has  recourse 
to  the  liturgical  renderings  and  ava41s 
himself,  to  excellent  effect,  of  the  re- 
sponsoria  for  Good  Friday.  The 
"Plange,  plange,  quasi  Virgo”  is  a duet 
truly  inspired,  developed  with  ampli- 
tude and  baseci  on  classic  lines.  Of  the 
same  responsorium  it  is  worth  noting, 
in  view  of  bringing  into  prominence  tiie 
m.anifoldness  of  his  inventive  faculty, 
that  Perosi  has  already  given  another 
rendering  no  less  happy  in  the  final 
chorus  of  the  "Passione.” 

Next  follows  the  enigmatical  episode 
between  the  Pha,risce.s  and  Pilate;  tho 
violent  intiniida tin£  of  the  Roman  pre- 
fect by  the  enemies  of  Christ  is  magnifi- 
cenlly  .sot  forth  by  too  OiTchestra  and 
th.;  voc.'il  OKii.iirsis  The  fir;t  part  is 
wo'jnd  up  by  the  cbcriis  of  the  faitl.ful, 
■'Keccs.Tii  paste. I i.eftlei,”  which  proves 
a perfect,  we-ll-ltalanccl  eleg>.  What 
resigned  sorrow  in  the  historc’  "Expo- 
ncti-,”  and  Ills  re-|'.)nsc  cf  the  choru--. 

iiii.imcd',  niDritiir  ins.ui  • 

(t  "111  ,n  ) ;i.  c let  iiiM.-'iri  cju.”!'  * ♦ 

' f 1 oharaeiti-  wlc.lly  now  i.s  the  nJte-| 
Wei  ll, y pridude  of  the  second  fiart.  en- I 
litle.l  ' D i«ii  of  iho  T;ii  ini'li.”  It  is  an 
orehe.slral  snatch  of  a di.stincUy  Vvai;-] 
lien. Ill  i.'ie.  wrealiiing  roend  an  en- 
ra.ptured  ’dira.se  of  the  trumpet — t'ne  , 
leit-motiv  of  the  whole  second  part — I 
the  culminating  paint  cf  which  Is 
rearhed  when  Ihe  voices  of  the  chorus 
enter  with  ‘‘.Allehiia!  ’ 

Next  o*>nies  the  phrase,  ro  full  of 
grace  cf  ...t Marv; 


r'i'i?  ‘"ho  an- 

)r"a'n  ’iirpln'i'  >ier.  thi- 

■n  <he  op'i  I I-Tr-"  rf'pfyins:  j 

nm^’innn*ir‘  ithianxiouK  tone  is  tliQ  j 

hf  sunaL’in’’^'*'''  Magrdalene  to 

lb!  nos^Pi  Kardener:  "Dlcito  mihi 

Pr  tPP  i oi.m,"  A tremor  of  com-  I 
mirte  hv  revelation  I 

Pf  the  IamJ  ; "’?,™an;  the  cry  ' 

u Rabboni  ''  ig  fuH  of 

•uperaboundlng  jov. 

holP''^’rf"K  '='‘®'fhing  abiding  melan- 
Christ  to  the 


j^atjcmlene  and  the  Apostl<=‘'!  In  th«‘ 
J^piritum  sanctum!”  there  vi^ 
PePwhelrr,^  that  is 

’eaPh,  tt’®  finale  is 

whereof,  in- 

alike  and  choral,  powerful 
Lp  character  imparts  no  sense  of  hcavi- 
^hvthmio’fl^  ® unconstrained  is  the- 

crystal-bright  the  mel- 
yt°r'hy  of  note  is  the  simple  and 
' nfe'  °.f  the  womanly  voices  in 

i.>ic  nobis  M'lria!” 

With  the  alleluias  of  the  choruses  up- 
h the  swelling  crescendo 

.■*,,,  ori  hestra,  the  “Risurrezione  di 
V perfect  assuredly 

uced^by^u4sP.'°^''‘"'’‘°^  hitherto  pro-  ; 

marked  ! 

ffect  rnet  with  an  acceptance  even 
tore  striking  and  living.  The  prelude 

’“lsf';o''‘^xt,“t  appeaPhig  of 

-nrist  to  Magdalene,  and  the  finale 

In  audience  to  burst 

orth  in  a, p, plau.se,  arousing  it  to  un- 
o-unde4  enthusiasm.  The  ovations 
b"’^  wluld  ^never 

nd.  On  the  issuinsr  of  th.e  throne- 
^m  the  church,  one  heSd  nought  buf 
xpreSvSions  of  intense  admiration  of 
le  maestro  and  his  work;  and  no  won- 
truth,  for  his  is  a 
ork.  the  work  of  a master-mind  of 
s-re  calibre  and  lofty  character. 


And  here  is  an  interesting  acount 
•om  the  Daily  Telegraph.  London,  of 
le  scenes  at  itome  when  Perosi’s  last 
■ralorio  was  performed: 

The  extra  performances  of  "La  Ri 
tirezione  di  Cristo”  have  proved  in 
5 way  superfluous,  for  a throng  just 
’ ’j'^merons  as  before  seized  upon  the 
i-ailable  tickets  almost  as  s^n  as 
leir  issue  was  announced.  Yesterday 
fernoon  the  atrium  fronting  the  m- 
cnt  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  might 
ive  been  the  approach  to  a popular 
a>  house,  so  eagerly  were  its  ^pre- 
ucts  invaded  by  the  expectant  ones 
.°/„'ii  f ’’“■uud  to  say,  was  the 
iral^l  lost  m the  interior  of  the  basill- 
1.  The  audience— for  I can  scarcely 
-scribe  the  gathering  as  a oongrega^ 
on— surg^  and  murmured  in  the  side 
lape^  like  a stormy  political  meet- 
fg'.  For  the  sanctity  of  the  building 
p one  seemed  to  care.  The  form  of  the 
[ckets.  It  appeared,  had  enabled  cer- 
jiii  unscrupulous  middlemen  to  subdi- 
ide  them,  and  so  to  sell  their  seats 
free  times  over  For  this  contretemps 
le  Organizing  Committee  was  held  re- 
lonsible  by  several  persons,  who  did 
ot  hesitate  to  vent  their  indignation 
I hisses.  This  outburst  was  at  last 
erged  in  the  applause  that  greeted  the 
5ung  m-iest-coniposer,  as  he  mounted 
le  ro.struin  set  for  him  beyond  the  high 
tar  and  its  cupola.  I hardly  knew 


jhich  demonstration  jarred  the  most 
pon  unaccustomed  ears,  but  among 
lose  better  inured  to  such  things  theru 
as  no  shov/  of  surprise.  Even  the  ar- 
ly  of  venerable  clerics,  who  had  seatt 
jai-d  by  the  gold  and  silver  work  ol 
lo  altar’s  wondrous  front,  seemed  to 
ike  the  applau.se  which  punctuated  the 
ternoon’s  music  as  a matter  of  course, 
ut  these  things  are  differently  re- 
irded  in  Italy,  and,  after  all,  there 
as  a time  when  in  our  own  St.  Paul’s 
10  cutpurse  and  the  demirep  had  their 
lly  walk.  Of  the  choristers  and  in- 
|Umentalists  one  saw  scarcely  any- 
|ing,  for  nearly  all  were  screened  from 
;w  by  the  arrangement  of  the  or- 
cstra.  But  the  figure  of  Lorenzo 
■rosi  in  black  cassock  could  be  looked 
ion  by  all,  framed  in  the  colunis  of 
-rphyry  that  support  the  altar’s  gilded 
inopy.  Here  stood  the  young  priest, 
iton  in  hand,  with  his  musicians 
assed  round  him  in  the  choir  of  the 
lurch,  and  behind  him  a gathering  of 
steners  filling  even  the  remote  corners 
' the  furthermost  chapels. 

Perosi  conceived  the  idea  of  illustrat- 
g in  twelve  of  these  works  the  gospel 
uratives  of  Christ’s  life  on  earth. 

1 oiiick  sticcession  four  of  these  ora- 
u’ios  have  been  produced;  indeed, 

I am  not  wrong,  the  past  twelve- 
onth  has  given  birth  to  all.  To  “La 
assione  di  Cristo”  succeeded  "La 
raiistigurazione  di  Cristo;”  this  was 
illowed  by  "La  Risurrezione  di  Laz- 
iro;’’  while  the  latest  of  the  series  is 
' Ua  Risurrezione  di  Cristo,”  to  wliich 
I dan  has  just  been  listening.  'These 
' e the  works  by  which,  thus  far,  we 
ive  to  plumb  the  depths  of  Perosi’s 
jsnius;  these  are  the  compositions 
hich  are  fast  pouring  the  riches  of 
lis  world  into  the  young  priest’s  lap, 
id  which  have  so  far  won  him  the 
ope’s  patronage  and  good-will  that  he 
ands  today  Maestro  di  C.appella  at 
le  Sistine  Chapel.  Perosi,  I am  told, 
icepts  his  good  fortune  in  a calm  and 
odest  spirit.  In  person  he  answers 
■ a type  not  uncommon  among  the 
than  priesthood.  He  has  a clear  and 
tnigiiant  eye,  hair  that  curls  upward 
om  the  forehead,  and  a downward 
vist  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth  that 
ould  seem  to  betoken  a determined, 
not  an  obstinate,  spirit. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impres- 
on  that  the  fourth  of  Perosi’s  orato- 
os  shows  a conspicuous  advance  upon 
le  earlier  works.  I have  heard  the  in- 
rumentation  of  "La  Passione”  spoken 
f so  sliglitingly  that  in  that  respect, 
.eyoiid  all  doubt.  "La  Risurrezione  di 
'Tisto"  must  mark  a distinct  stage  in 
l.ie  growth  of  the  composer's  expe- 
ience.  The  new  oratorio  is  orchestrat- 
(I  with  none  of  the  lavish  color  to 
-ihich  young  Italy  is  addicted.  Perosi 
booses  instead  a sober  and  dignified 
tanner,  which  becomes  his  music  wtU. 
le  Is  fond  of  slow  and  stately  trumpet 


pai^ges  and  of  soUmn  cihords  for  the 
trombones.  His  strings  he  now  em- 
ploys in  free  .ami  elaborate  counter- 
point, now  in  iterated  chords— an  offect 
to  which  he  is  greatly  addicted— now 
In  an  unobtrusive  tremolando,  with, 
perhaps,  an  oboe  and  a clarinet,  or  a 
clarinet  and  a horn,  weaving  contrast- 
ed melodies  against  each  other.  In  a 
word,  of  orchestral  ecctntricities  the 
score  of  “La  Risurrezione  di  Cristo”  is 
fittingly  bare. 

What  will  Lorenzo  Perosi  do  with  his 
victory?  Will  he  remain  the  pri'st- 
composer,  or  wiil  the  day  come  when 
V, e shall  Fp.ak  of  him  as  the  composer- 
priest?  Will  his  church  or  his  art  hold 
him  the  fa.ster?  Tlius  far  the  church 
has  the  mast-'ry.  Perosi  has  taken  his 
triuniidi  with  becoming  modo.5ly,  and 
he  remain.s  firmly  set  in  his  intention  to 
devote  his  gifts  to  the  sole  service  of 
his  Crealor.  Thar  he  may  continue  in 
this  spirit  -nlll  be  the  desire  o[  all  who 
hear  and  consider  his  music.  To  adorn 
his  church’s  ritual,  and  to  clothe  in  the 
fine  raiment  of  his  music  the  supreme 
narrative  that  crowns  bis  creed,  Perosi 
has  proved  himself  slmng.  He  is  labor- 
ing in  a vineyard  v'hcre  the  workers  are 
few;  and  surely  he  can  be  sirared  from 
tile  fields  where  they  are  many.  W'hat 
contcnanco  England  will  show  I he  mu- 
I sio  oi  the  pricst-ci  niposer  I have  no-  de- 
I sire  to  pr.iphet-y  Nor  will  I aUenir„:  to 
forecast  the  effect  which  a complete 
I change  of  environment  will  have  upon 
Ihese  oratorio.?.  But  th.at  the  ehast-’ 
and  sincere  .spirit  of  "La  Risurrezione 
di  Cristo”  and  the  earlier  works  will 
be  wasted  rpen  .English  ears  it  is  im- 
I possible  to  believe.  It  has  been  elo- 
[ qufntly  said  that  Ihe  purpo-e  of  ora- 
torio is  "neither  to  minister  to  our  senses 
nor  to  afford  us  what  we  ordinarily  un- 
fler.stand  by  the  words  rle.nsure  and  en- 
tertainment, but  to  elevate  our  souls 
to  purifv  our  lives,  ,-ind,  so  far  as  art 
can  conduce  to  such  an  end,  to  strength- 
en our  faith  and  our  devotion  towarl 
God.”  If  truth  lies  in  these  worths, 
then  the  art  of  Lorenzo  Pero.si  is  to  be 
accounted  a precious  thing,  for  his  rr'ti- 
sic  must  surely  lift  the  heart  of  lilm, 

V ho  I'Cars,  and  pcint  the  wav  heavin- 
ward.  I 

...  * * I 

In  appearance,  Fon  Lorenzo  is  even 
younger  than  his  ye.urs.  There  is  some- 
thing ab.solutrdv  boyish  about  his  ap-| 
pearance.  Short  of  stature,  but  well, 
made,  l.is  frank,  open  face,  W'ith  itsi 
bright  black  .eyes  and  dark  hair,  remind 
one  of  a youth  of  seventeen,  rath.r  than 
of  a j’oung  man  of  twenty-six.” 


The  first  performance  of  one  of  Pero- 
si’s oratorios  out  of  Italy  was  that  of 
“The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus”  at  The 
Hague  early  this  year.  The  work  was 
coolly  criticised.  "The  composer’s  tal- 
ent is  not  sufficiently  developed.  The 
work  is  rather  orchestral,  with  a sec- 
ondary chorus  and  insignificant  solos. 
The  poly.pihony  is  not  striking,  and 
there  is  no  determined  form.  Yet  there 
are  fine  passages.” 

At  Paris,  Feb.  28,  Perosi  conducted  his 
"Resurrection  of  Christ."  "The  work 
was  a disappointment.  The  first  part 
is  tedious,  the  second  is  more  in- 
teresting, the  finale  is  theatrically  ef- 
fective. There  is  little  originality.  The 
work  lacks  concentration  and  in  many 
ways  is  amateurish.” 

"The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus’’  dis- 
appointed at  Frankfort,  Feb.  21,  and  at 
Dresden,  Jan.  15.  Brought  out  at  Ber- 
lin early  in  March,  it  bored  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Floersheim  says  of  a perform- 
ance of  Perosi’s  "St.  Mark's  Passion" 
(Berlin,  March  H.)-Musical  Courier 
April  12:  ’ 

And  now  we  have  heard  in  Berlin 
also  the  second  of  the  over-puffed  sa- 
Med  works  of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi.  Last 
Alexis  Hollaender. 
with  his  St.  Caecilia  Society,  gave  to 
those  interested  in  the  matter,  at  the 
omgakademie’  an  opportunity  to  judge 
ot  the  Italian  abb&’s  creative  capacity 
lu  ^^?aF"isical  field  through  presenting 
the  St.  Mark  s Passion  Music.”  The 
Chorus  is  not  strong  in 
number,  nor  in  vocal  resources,  but 
mo®  uncommon  de- 

mands on  the  singers.  George  Fergus- 
son  was  the  only  one  who  merits  men- 


bassoons  only  and  discffpds  iho  flutos 
as  well  as  the  very  .-riior  lendinj?  clari- 
net. In  some  places  the  orchestration 
is  not  only  amateurish,  but  absolutely 
bad. 

One  preference!  and  a very  remark- 
able one,  the  “St.  Mark’s  I^assion  Mii- 
.sic,”  however,  has  over  the  “Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazraus,”  is,  that,  w'hile  I could 
find  nothing  to  praise  in  the  latter 
w’ork,  the  former  one  has  at  least  a few 
better  moments.  These  arc  lirst  of  all 
the  orchestral  introduction,  which  i.s 
almost  entirely  for  strings  and  lu  a way 
reminds  one  of  Palestrina.  Secondly, 
the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
in  which  there  is  at  least  an  attempt,  if 
only  an  unripe  one,  at  imitating  Hach's 
polyphony,  and  third  and  last,  the  cho- 
rus at  the  close  of  the  second  part, 
which  is  at  least  suggestive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text  it  strives  to  illus- 
trate musically. 

Is  is  not  high  time,  now  that  Ver- 
di’s lyre  has  grown  mute,  to  turn  our 
eyes  in  other  directions  than  toward 
Italy  for  musical  novelties?  As  it  rep- 
resents itself  of  late,  the  young  Ita  ian 
school  does  deserve  anything  rather 
than  encouragement. 

What  pure,  noble  music  in  compari- 
son to  this  pseudo  religious  trash  did 
the  close  of  the  concert  offer  in  a per- 
formance of  the  rarely  heard  “I..itania 
de  venerabile  sacrimento’’  of  Mozart! 
He  died  a very  poor  young  man,  did 
Mozart,  but  then  he  was  neither  a Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  nor  were  his  works 
published  by  Ricordi  of  Milan.  Other- 
wise things  might  have  gone  differently 
with  him,  especially  with  regard  to  his 
worldly  affairs. 

m * ^ 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

TUF^iSDAY — Knei.sel  Quartet  at  Association 
Hall  (concert  of  the  Music  Students’  ' 
Chamber  series).  8 P.  M.  . ' 

■WEDNESDAY— I-»ecture  recital  by  W,  J. 
Henderson  and  Mrs.  Grenville  SnelKng  on 
“German  Song,”  at  Steinert  Hall,  3.30 
P.  M. 

FRIDAY — Public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Music  Hall  at 
2.30.  Haydn's  symphony  No.  3 in  C ma- 
jor (revised  ljy  Wuelhicr);  Lizt’s  piano 
concerto  in  A major  (Mr.  Baermann): 
Paine’s  prelude  to  “Oedipus  Tyranrius;” 
Wagner's  Kaisermarsch. 

Mise  Marjorie  Richardson,  pianist,  and 
the  Kne!s?l  Quartet  in  Stcinert  Hall  at 
8.  First  i»erformance  here  of  Stanford’s 
piano  quintet;  piano  pieces  by  Arensky, 
Dvorak,  Sgambati  and  Emile  Bernard’s 
suite  for  \iolin  and  piano, 

SATURDAY — Symphony  concert  in  Music 
Hall,  S^P.  M.  Program  as  at  rehearsal. 

• j ^ ^ 

A BALLADE  OF  MONTAIGNE. 

I sit  before  the  firelight’s  glow. 

With  peace  between  the  world  and  me, 

Ar,d  con  good  Master  Florio 
With  pipe  a-light;  and  as  I see 
Queen  Bess  herself  with  book  a-knee„ 

Reading  it  o’er  and  o’er  again, 

Here,  ’neath  my  cozy  mantel-tree, 

I smoke  my  pipe  and  read  Montaigne. 

Now  howl.s  the  wind  and  drives  the  snow; 

The  traveler  shivers  on  the  lea; 

While,  with  my  precious  folio. 

Behold  a happy  devotee 

To  book  and  warmth  and  reverie! 

The  blast  upon  the  window-pane 
Disturbs  me  not,  as,  trouble-free, 

I smoke  my  pipe  and  read  Montaigne. 

I am  content,  and  thus  1 know 
A mind  as  calm  as  summer  sea— 

A heart  that  stranger  is  to  woe. 

To  happiness  I hold  the  key 
In  this  rare,  sweet  philosophy; 

And  while  the  Fates  so  fair,  ordain, 

Well  pleased  with  Destiny's  decree, 

1 smoke  my  pipe  and  read  Montaigne. 

Envoy. 

Prince!  aye,  King  be  your  degree. 

Thou  monarch  of  immortal  reign! 

Always  thy  subject  I would  be, 

And  smoke  my  pipe  and  read  Mf^ntaigne« 


I so  faF as  fu  remfm!  us  ot  the  story  tolu 
I, by  Mathloliis  of  a German; 

“Who  coming  in  winter-time  into  an 
‘linn  to  sup  with  him  and  some  other  of 
|his  friends,  the  woman  of  the  housu, 
being  acquainted  with  his  temper,  had 
beforehand  hid  a young  cat  in  a chest, 
in  the  same  room  where  they  sat  at 
supper.  But  though  he  had  neither 
I seen  nor  heard  it,  yet  after  some  time 
that  he  had  sucked  in  the  air  Infected 
!by  the  cat’s  breath,  that  quality  of  his 
llemperament  that  had  antipathy  to 
that  cre,ature  being  provoked,  he 
sweated,  and  a sudden  paleness  came 
over  his  face;  and,  to  the  wonder  of 
all  tlvat  were  present,  he  cried  om, 
that  In  some  corner  or  other  of  the 
room  there  was  a cat  that  lay  hid." 
'See  Schenck  Obs.  Med.  1 7,  p.  889.” 

On  the  otner  hand,  there  is  Montaigne, 
with  his  Immortal  sentence:  “When  I 

am  playing  with  my  Cat,  who  knowes 
whether  she  have  more  sport  in  dally- 
ing with  me  than  I have  in  gaming 
with  her?  We  entertaine  one  another 
with  mutuall  apish  tricks.  If  I have  my  j 
houre  to  begin  or  to  refuse,  so  hath  she  | 
hers.”  1 

There  are  Baudelaire,  Champfleury,  j 
Rollinat,  Richelieu  and  Colbert  loved  : 
the  cat  as  well.  Pope  Gregory  made 
his  cat  a Cardinal.  Mahomet,  rather 
than  disturb  his,  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his 
robe  when  the  cat  was  sleeping  on  it. 
Gautier  was  never  weary  of  them. 
There  was  Zizi.  that  had  a nose  like  a 
jtruffie  and  adored  books;  there  was  an- 
other that  saw  a parrot  and  said:  "This 
'is  decidedly— yes,  it  is— a green  chicken.” 
Wordsworth,  Gray,  Cowper,  Hurdls, 
Bloomfield,  Gay,  Barry,  Cornwall,  sang 
admiringly  of  them.  And  do  you  re- 
member Butler’s  lines: 

, Or  making  gallantry  in  gutter  tiles. 

And  sporting  in  delightful  faggot-piles; 

Or  bolting  out  of  bushes  in  the  dark 
I.A.S  ladles  use  at  midnight  in  the  park). 

Or  seeking  in  tall  garrets  and  alcove 
For  assignations  with  affairs  of  love. 

■ Read  Mr.  Phil  Robinson’s  chapter  on 
‘•■The  Heptarchy  of  the  Cats.”  And  is 
Iiiot  Mr.  Robinson  the  same  who  has 
painted  in  picturesque  prose  the  con- 
trast between  the  honors  once  paid 
Fussy  and  the  doubtful  glory  she  en- 
joys today?" 

The  days  are  long  gone  by  when,  to  I 
bury  a cat.  processions  of  white-robed 
Lg’j  ptians,  crowned  with  convolvulus 
actcia,  and  chrysanthemum,  trailed 
tl.eir  effigies  of  water-beast  and  reptile, 
and  images  of  dog-headed  or  hawk- 
beaded  gods,  with  the  clashing  of  cym- 
bals and  the  singing  of  the  choirs  of 
, through  lc*ng  aisles  of  rever- 

ent folk,  from  the  Memphian  temple- 
catacombs  under  the  rocks. 

' A.®  J a fierce  old  Russian  cat  de- 

I scribed  as  ‘adorable,’  and  a snowy  Per- 
sian apostrophised  as  ‘divine,’  bridges 
o\er  the  interval  between  the  Crj^sial 
Palace  and  the  cat  temples  of  Bubastis 
'and  na^ows  the  chasm  somewhat  be- 
, Tween  Pharaoh-Necho  and  the  cats’- 
jineat  man.  And  the  modern  taxider- 
jTnist,  as  well  as  he  can,  has  taken  up 
the  duties  of  the  priests,  and  where 
The  creatures  of  the  Egyptians’  adora- 
tion used  to  be  spiced,  they  are  now 
stuffed. 

"Instead  of  lying  swathed  in  clothes 
and  steeped  in  aromatic  gumg  within 
a syenite  sarcophagus,  Puss  stands  in 
the  back  parlor  and  fixes  with  her 
'glasisy  eye  the  new  tenant  of  the 
hearth  rug,  and  from  the  cold  neutral- 
ly of  wires  and  wadding,  gazes  upon 
Hie  donieyic  circle  of  which  once  pars 
magna  fult. 


JbT "th?  the  first  two  oi 

d^vinin  n which  Perosi  has 

® scheme;  but  the  soil  are 
thankless,  inasmuch  as  they  are  neithei 
lyric  nor  dramatic,  and  many  in- 
whatever  merit  they  possess  is 

clever  “P  by  the  not  very 

clever  instrumental  settings  There 
were  a few  moments  when  Mr.  Fergus- 

?e°nagnu^c'h‘rL'’s^‘" 

I doy^ef  young  man  en- 

oovea  with  ordinary  musical  talent 
who  has  neither  studied  verV  much  noV 
has  ^^PerienJe.  but  who 

has  blessed  (or  cursed)  with 

friimds^  ^portunities  and  inlluential 
fiiends.^  The  sooner  these  friends  with- 

to^TmB/"”fhr°i"’  Publicity  and  set  him 
is  he  ^ musical  nuisance 

assuml  I no  reason  to 

enniit^  ‘'‘P®  Scholarship  would 

enable  him  to  comoose  reallv 

r good  ® to"^m^ke®^hi?ii 

^ writer. 

Perosi’s  orches- 
tral work  Is  confined  to  the  strings, 
before  how  miicii 
t"T-  these  trusty  forces  could  do. 

P*^^  change  of  color  tin  'nis 
P .secured  through  adding  horns 
to  hiS  strings,  and  he  does  this  so  often 
and  usually  so  unsklllfully  that  it  is 
deciuedly  disturbing.  In  the  “Resur- 
lection  of  Lazarns”  he  makes  an 
equally  glaring  abuse  of  the  trumpet, 
which  IS  more  spaiingly  introduced  in 
the  ‘ St.  Mark’s  Passion  Music.”  Alto- 
gether, Perosi’s  instrumentation  is  very 
amayurish  in  this  work,  especially  his 
woodwind,  which  consists  of  oboes  and 


This  poem,  delightful  to  all  book  lov- 
ers, written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Macy,  was 
published  in  the  third  number  of  Book 
Culture.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Macy  col- 
lect his  furitive  and  charming  verses 
I that  admirers  of  his  .graceful  muse  may 
have  her  songs  in  durable  form? 

Nearly  ever.vone  today  is  writing  a 
book.  Some  write  three  or  four  a year; 
some  three  or  four  a month.  Publishers 
are  no  longer  feared;  they  are  regarded' 
as  an  easy  mark.  There  are  some  that 
even  stand  in  the  doorway  with  hooks 
and  scoop-nets.  There  is  no  excuse 
today  for  anyone  who  is  consumed  with 
desire  to  amuse,  benefit,  enlighten  the 
world.  A man  should  be  ashamed  to 
1 acknowledge  that  he  is  not  the  author 
^ of  at  least  one  masterpiece.  Y'ears  ago 
Theophile  Gautier  said  in  one  of  his 
prefaces:  “It  is  as  indecent  for  a man 
to  appear  this  year  in  a Parisian  salon 
without  a book  as  it  would  be  for  him 
to  appear  without  his  trousers.” 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Noxon  signs  his  name 
in  last  Saturday’s  Time  and  the  Flour 
to  fresh  and  entertaining  reviews  of 
recent  theatrical  shows  in  Boston, 
j Thus  he  alludes  to  the  "godlike  splen- 
dor of  the  beautiful  Mr.  Wheeler,  who 
has  the  principal  songs”  in  “The  Jolly 
iMusketeer.”  And  he  thus  pays  his  re- 
,1  spects  to  an  old  friend. 

"We  should  not  falter  in  gratitude 
j for  the  few  persons  of  taste  who  still 
remain  with  us.  I think  it  is  Mr.  Au- 
gustine Daly  who  will  not  let  Shak- 
I speare  say  ‘sweat.’  ’’ 

The  New  York  Times’s  Saturday  Re- 
view says  that  one  "curious  trait"  In 
'Horace  Smith  was  “his  love  for  cats.” 
Why  curious? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who 
cannot  abide  the  animal;  and  some  go 


Mr.  Bradley  Martin  has  sworn  in  the 
tlread  presence  of  a Custom  House  offi- 
cer that  he  is  an  American  citizen.  The 
Republic  still  lives: 


Good  Friday  In  Paris  was  a poor  day 
to  go  a-marketing.  Cod  was  asking 
from  25  to  50  centimes  per  kilo  more 
money,  and  whiting,  .soles,  trout  and 
salmon  from  1 franc  to  2 francs. 


; _ / (S  '/  ^ 


This  Joke  flourished  in  Bvzanlium,  it  lin- 
I fcrf'rt  in  tentler  care.««  on  each  of  the  seven 
niils  of  Rome;  when  Hannibal  led  his  cohorts 
fttross  the  snow-clad  Alps  it  stepped  out  from 
behind  a eras  ttnd  said  “Hero  we  are  again!” 
And  the  astonished  warrior  recognized  it  at 
once,  although  it  wore  a peaked  hat  and  a. 
gcilre.  It  is  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
Confucius,  side  by  side  with  hia  memorable 
in.junctjon  to  his  followers  not  to  shed  a sin- 
Igle  cuff  or  sock  unless  the  ticket  should  be 
forthcoming.  Under  the  iron  crown  of  Dom- 
Ihnnij'  and  the  lilies  of  France  this  ,1oke 
I has  lived  and  thrived.  It  has  even  been 
jiuHishfd  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  which 
is  a sure  proof  of  its  antiquity. 

I F.  E.  C.  write?  ■ “Why  are  not  ‘ferru- 
ginous’ and  ‘ironical’  synonyms?” 


Mr.  Max  Hoinrich,  who  now  lives  in 
Chicagro,  made  a mO'.^t  sensible  spee.'h 
at  a recital  given  by  him  lately  in  that 
city.  After  one  of  his  songs  the  ap- 
plause was  honriy,  imperinis.  Ut'. 
bowed  ackiiowledgment : w'hen  the  ap- 
l)Iiiiise  continued,  he  again  arose  and 
'£>aid  that  he  appreciated  the  approval 
and  that  ho  did  not  wish  to  be  thought 
ungracious,  but  he  had  made  it  a rule 
never  to  repeat  a song.  “It  never  is  as 
.satisfactory  the  .second  time  as  it  h- 
Ihe  first.  The  meed  is  gone  and  cannot 
be  recalled.  I cannot  sing  the  song  as 
1 did  the  first  time,  and  you  cannot 
bear  it  as  you  di  - “ 


f 


Tho  letters  of  JI..  William  Archer  con-, 
crrnins  America  are  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  weil  as  the  I'all 
JIall  Gazette.  I.ondoi;.  The  following 
letter  to  the  Pall- Malt  Gazette  of  April 
7,  is  of  contemporaneous  human  Inter- , 
est.  as  Mr.  Daly  used  to  say:  i 

Dear  Sir— In  your  paper  tonifiht  Mr. 
Archer  ereiils  this  jest  to  an  American 
wit:  “So-and-so  has  three  dauehters — 

two  alive  and  one  in  Philadelphia.” 
This  Kibe  has  been  a Dondon  music  hall 
■wheeze  for  years  in  the  form  of.  "I  have 
two  brothers— one  livinK  and  one  in 
Erl.'cton.”  The  close  aeo.uaintance  of 
the  “purfosh,”  as  it  calls  it.seif.  ■witli 
Bri.xton  may.  perhaps,  justify  its  cther- 
tvise  strange  choice  for  ridicule  of  the 
suburbs.  Obediently  yours, 

BERNARD  PIKE. 

April  8 

Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 
Down  at  tl  e foot  of  our  good  Lord’s  knee, 
tv  eel  set  about  wl’  gilllilowers 
1 wot  sweet  company  for  to  see. 


Kow  at  last  I have  -m  go 
All  alone 

Where  the  chilling  rivers  flow, 

Where  bleak  winds  are  blown 
Xot  a look  nor  a sigh — 

Good-by. 

Nay.  unloose  those  clinging  hands, 
tt'e  must  part. 

Not  a comrade  for  those  lands. 

No  warmth  for  the  heart. 

My  dull  tongue  hath  one  cry— 

Good-by! 

So  the  four  walls  narrow  in 
To  a cell: 

So  my  clamoring  voice  grows  thin— 

It  hath  naugh*  to  tell. 

What  once  crept,  now-  may  fly. 

Good-by. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Dlxoy.  “Adonis”  DlXey, 
complains  because  a man  has  been  Im- 
personating  him.  He  forgets  that  he 
used  to  Impersonate  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  that  the  latter  made  no  complaint. 


Yes,  we  wore  at  the  horse  show,  and 
tve  enjoyed  conversation  with  several 
of  the  most  prominent  horses  present. 
They  told  us  in  confidence  that  the 
Yahoos  made  a brave  showing,  and 
even  Ca:  tain  Lemuel  Gulliver  would 
not  shun  contact  with  some  of  the 
pretty  women  in  the  box  stalls. 

We  regret  to  find  a prevailing  absence 
of  asparagus  bush  over  the  blinders 
of  tlie  hoises.  In  such  a conservative 
tewn  as  Boston,  the  good  old  customs 
should  bo  maintained. 

There  were  several  horses  that  shone 
by  their  absence.  We  would  have  given 
much  to  see  them. 

Thus  we  would  fair  have  looked  upon 
the  horse  of  Cnceus  Seius.  the  Roman  | 
Senator  put  to  death  by  Murk  An- 
tory;  a licrse  so  slicng  and  beautiful 
that  he  was  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  hort-es  of  Diomed;  but  all  to  whom 
he  belorged  after  the  death  of  his  first 
master  died  a violent  death;  Dolabella 
was  killed  in  war:  ■."'assius  was  slain 
at  his  own  requesr  by  a slave,  and 
then  Mark  Antony  took  his  own  life. 
Truly  an  ap.il  among  horses. 

We  missed  the  horse  of  Brnnnhilde. 
the  Rohits  that  drew  the  rain-god  In- 
dras;  Mazeppi's  Ukraine  steed;  Hnm- 
faxe  and  Sklmfaxe,  Xanthos  and  Be- 
lios;  the  white  horse,  splashed  with  ^ 
blood,  and  ridden  by  Anarchy;  the  j 
pale  horse  that  boasts  of  the  mightiest  i 
master;  the  white  horse  of  the  plains; 
the  horse  of  Darius  that  neighed  to 
him  the  Persian  throne;  the  horse  of 
Pegasus,  that  is,  alas,  today  a hack; 
the  Black  Bess  of  the  gallant  highway- 
man; the  RozinaiUe  of  Don  Quixote, 
the  Grizzle  of  Hudlbras,  the  Dobbins  of 
Dr.  Syntax.  John  Gilpin’s  nng.  the 
horse  in  Southey's  "Doctor;”  the  horses 
that  moved  Job  and  Shakspeare  to  ec- 
stasy; the  horse  so  honored  by  Caligu- 
la; Hlrpinus,  the  son  of  Aquilon,  who 
won  130  times  on  the  race-course,  car- 
ried off  the  second  prize  .%  times  and 
the  third  30  times;  Koppatlas  and  Sam- 
phoras;  the  horse  mentioned  in  dra. ms 
by  Aristophanes’s  young  Athenian; 
Volucris.  the  favorite  of  the  Emperor 
VeruE,  who  bore  a golden  image  of  this 
beloved  nag  on  his  breast.  And  there 
were  others.  There  were  the  Oriental 
seven  coursers  green,  "with  many  an 
agate  hoofed  and  pasterns  fringed  with 
pearl”;  “the  steeds  of  noon’s  effulgent 
king,  that  shake  their  green  manes  and 
blaze  with  rubied  eyes,”  fit  horses  for 
Mr.  Tom  Lawson. 

Who  was  it  that  said  "Nearly  all  his- 
tory has  been  made  on  horsebick”? 

There  Is  in  existence  a picture  of 
Adam  riding  a mustang,  a lion  gam- 
boling by  his  side.  But  scientists  tell 
us  that  the  first  man  was  never  on 
horseback,  for  the  first  horse  was  a 
"little,  five-toed,  sharp-nosed  creature, 
much  too  snv.ll  for  a man  of  even  our 
de.generate  stature  to  ride  upon,  and 
otherwise  unsuitable  for  a steed.” 

Lieut.  tTaud  (Pierre  Loti)  has  been 
restor-  d to  his  rank  in  the  French 
ut.vy  .-IS  an  active  officer.  But  will  this 
]irevent  him  from  writing  another 

book?  

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praises  Hob- 
son’s "sinking  of  the  Merrimac:  a Per- 
sonal Narrative”  in  no  unmeasured 
terms.  In  the  course  of  a long  r-view. 
the  writer  says,  ”We  can  share  .Mr. 
Hebson’s  particular  admiration  for  one 
roan.  Charcttc.  who  sho.ved  himself 
so  thoughtful  of  every  trifle,  who  deep- 
ly lmpr.?ssed  the  Spaniards  cn  the 
Rqlha  Mercedes  by  asking  Mr.  Hobson 
to  thank  them  on  the  men’s  behalf  for 
their  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  who 
created  a -still  greater  impression 
afterward  when  the  Spaniards  tried  to 
pimp  him  as  to  th-?  .meaning  of  tlie 
Merrimac’s  effort.  In  the  American 
Navy,  hesald,  it  was  nos  customary  for 
a sailor  to  ask  his  superior’s  intentions 
or  plans.” 


According  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller  of 
Chicago,  his  city  is  not  a city  at  all. 
"It  Is  just  a rough-grained  substitute 
for  a city.  It  Is  a liuge  parody  on  a 
city.  It  is  ugly.  It  Is  horrid.  Few 
of  us  know  tills  and  still  fewer  care.” 

After  this  first  round  Mr.  Fuller  came 
up  smiling  and  administered  in  quick 
succession  these  knock-out  blows: 

”Do  you  want  to  succeed  as  an  artist? 
Be  magnificent.  If  you  can't  be  big,  be 
brutal,  like  Mr.  Kipling  In  his  stories 
and  poems.  It  you  can’t  be  that,  then  be 
financially  successful.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  lower  the  standard  and  your 
stuff  will  sell. 

"Don't  know  too  much  about  art. 
Then  you  can  be  happy  and  enjoy  your 
Sousa  and  your  Hall  Caine  and  your 
Alice  Nielsen  In  ‘The  Fortune  Teller’ 
and  your  rag  time. 

"The  people  in  Central  Africa  get 
along  witljout  clothes.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  get  along  just  as  well  with- 
out art. 

“Our  business  is  to  grab  the  dollar, 
to  slarghte"  brute  creatures — human 
<rentures.  Indeed,  also,  if  they  are  the 
proper  .shade  of  brown;  to  run  corners, 
to  drink  tea,  to  make  new  kinds  of 
coffeepot.s.  to  go  to  foot  ball  games  or 
prize  fights,  but  to  create  works  of  art 
—never.” 

You  often  hear  talk  about  the  vigil- 
ance e.xercised  in  London  over  the  sale 
of  food,  and  comparisons  are  made  un- 
favorable to  American  cities.  Early 
this  month  the  ice-room  of  a London 
butcher  was  found  to  contain  four 
quarters  of  cow  with  distinct  signs  of 
tuberculosis  and  a liver  “full  of  ab- 
scesses.” And  what  do  you  suppose  they 
did  to  him?  He  was  let  off  with  a fine 
of  £30  and  costs. 


The  intimation,  flSwJver,  that  the  May- 
or of  Boston  ahpear.^  in  intellectual 
society  without  the  customary  covering 
ol  textile  fabric  on  his  feet  and  ankles 
Is  most  demoralizing  to  our  sense  of 
propriety,  and  If  he  has  caught  noth- 
ing worse  than  a cold,  he  may  thank 
the  private  Lar  of  the  private  Lar 
of  the  Qulncys.  tVe  hesitate  to  say 
what  they  call  them  In  Boston,  but 
by  whatever  name  they  are  known 
let  them  be  purchased  at  once  with 
requisition  on  the  City  Treasury.  In 
these  chilling  days  of  Boston  east  winds 
we  should  recommend  the  woolen  va- 
riety; later  in  the  spring,  cotton,  silk, 
or  lisle  thread  may  combine  the  pur- 
poses of  health  and  elegance. Chicago 

I'ost. 

Dr.  Alexander  Marsden,  Chairman 
of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Can- 
cer Hospital,  Brompton,  London,  wrote 
lately  this  letter  to  the  Times,  and  as 
it  may  allay  sundry  fears  of  New 
Englanders,  which  are  shown  by  letters  i 
addressed  to  us  on  this  subject,  we 
publish  It: 

There  Is  a very  prevalent  Idea  that 
eating  tomatoes  Is  an  exciting  cause 
of  cancer,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
we  have  been  so  Inundated  with  let- 
ters on  this  subject  that  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  Cancer  Hospital 
would  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  pub- 
lishing in  the  Times  their  opinion — viz, 
that  tomatoes  neither  predispose  to  nor 
excite  cancer  formation,  and  that  they 
are  not  injurious  to  those  suffering 
from  this  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  a very  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
particularly  so  if  cooked.  We  Shall 
also  be  obliged  by  other  papers  making 
this  generally  known. 


Thrice  sodden  Municipal  Councils  are 
not  distinctively  an  American  inven- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  celebrate  at 
Tours  in  May  the  hunrlredth  annivers- 
ary of  the  birth  of  Balzac,  a native  of 
the  city.  There  were  to  be  festivals, 
and  a sobering-off  lecture  on  the  nov- 
elist by  Brunetiere.  Money  was  wanted 
for  the  festlv.al  expenses,  and  the  Coun- 
cil was  asked  for  a grant.  The  Coun- 
cil has  refused  the  request.  Now  there 
is  money  enough  in  the  treasury;  but 
there  is  also  a Socialistic  majority  in 
the  Council,  and  the  Councilors  refused 
“because  Balzac  was  a clerical  and 
held  detestable  opinions,”  It  Is  true 
that  the  supreme  novelist  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
position  taken  by  the  Council  i.s  lu- 
dicrous. Evidently  these  Socialists  have 
never  read  his  books.  Some  one  sug- 
gests that  the  titles  alarmed  the  Coun- 
cil. "The  trail  of  the  ecclesiastic  is 
plainly  over  such  books  as  the  'Curd  de 
■’.  illage’  or  the  ’Cur6  df  Tours.’  ‘La 
Messe  de  I’Athfie’  Indicates  ignorance 
or  superstition.  There  is  a hint  of 
things  celestial  in  ‘Sfraphlta.’  These 
examples  might  easily  be  multiplied. 
Seriously,  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
< ven  Socialists  could  be  so  foolish.” 
They  should  at  once  enter  into  corre- 
spondeu.ee  with  our  own  Watch  and 
Ward  Society. 


"Music  from  a piano,”  says  a St. 
I.ouls  Judge,  "if  skillfully  jdayed,  is 
not  at  any  time  a loud  and  unusual 
iiolse.”  He  has  never  heard  Rosenthal, 
“the  Terrible  Turk  of  the  piano.” 
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Mr.  Richard  Croker  is  not  merely  a 
thoughtful  student  of  municipal  govern-  1 
ment.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  he  ' 
k.uows  how  to  get  It.  and  he  knows  how 
to  keep  It.  He  Is  a shining  example 
of  the  fully-equipped  and  successful 
New  York  statesman. 


If  j’ou  import  a giraffe  for  your  sum- 
iiier-home.  be  sure  that  its  neck  is  not 
cricked  on  the  journey.  The  kind  of 
giraffe  that  folds  up  like  a stork  is 
a more  expensive  bird,  but  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  end. 

A dispatch  from  Boston  astonishes 
us  with  the  Information  that  Mayor 
Quincy  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a terrible  cold,  which  he  owes  to  the 
habit  of  "going  without  socks.”  Up  to 
this  time  we  had  not  supposed  that 
any  gentleman  in  Boston  wore  “socks” 
— 8.  vulgar  corruption  of  the  neces.sary 
article  of  apparel  known  in  polite  com- 
nerclal  circles  as  “gents’  half  hose.” 


The  Second  of  Their  Lecture  Reci-  ‘ 
tals  in  Steiner t Hall— Considera- 
tion and  Illustration  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  German  Song. 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall 
Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Grenville  Snelllng  gave  the  second  of 
their  lecture-recitals.  There  was  a. 
larger  audience  than  there  was  at  the 
entertainment  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Henderson  began  with  the  begin- 
ning of  German  song,  the  Mlnnelleder, 
exp'aining  the  difference  between  tho 
rank  of  the  singers  of  them  and  that  of 
the  Troubadours.  He  spoke  of  the 
characteristic  seriousness  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  song  from  the  earliest  days, 
and  then  went  on  to  describe  briefly  the 
I origin,  the  condition  and  the  formal 
rqles  of  the  Melsterslngers.  Necessarily 
there  were  allusions  to  Wagner  in  tho 
discussion  of  both  Minnesingers  and 
Meistersingers,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
apclogized  humorously  for  the  intru- 
sion of  Wagner,  taking  care  to  state 
that  he  himself  was  not  a rabid  Wag- 
nerlte  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  He  then  spoke  of  the  folksong 
and  its  effect  cn  the  choral,  and  then 
■he  discussed  the  early  German  art- 
scr.gs,  as  those  by  Hassler,  Bach. 
Mezart.  He  devoted  some  little  atten- 
tion to  Mozart’s  "Das  Vellchen,”  which 
he  rightly  described  as  the  model 
which  others  have  since  followed,  a 
song  of  exquisite  romance,  a cantata 
in  a nutshell.  After  describing  the 
meening  cf  the  songs  written  by  com- 
posers of  skill  who  attempted  an  imita- 
tion of  folk-song  feeling,  he  spoke  of 
the  later  songwriters  from  Weber  to 
Jensen.  Including  the  ballad  writer 
Loewe.  The  lecture  was  one  of  practi- 
cal Interest;  it  was  ns  before  an  en- 
tertaining and  InstruicfAv»-«.jmmenta.ry 
on  the  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Snelllng; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  suggestive  and 
inciting  to  personal  research. 

Mrs.  Snelllng  sang  "Den  Hanffs- 
ttinge.”  "Frauenschoene,”  a melsterlled 
bj’  Heinrich  Muglin.  the  Inspruck- 
Iled.  Sch westerlein,  "Die  Sonne  Schelnt 
Nlcht  Mehr,”  a gagllarda.  by  Hass- 
ler, Bach’s  “Mein  glaeublges  Herze,” 
Mozart’s  “Pas  A'eilchen,”  ”Der  Tan- 
nenbaum.”  "Die  Auserwaehlte.”  Web- 
er’s “Einsam  bin  ich,”  Schubert’.s 
“Ungeeluld.”  Jlendelssohn’s  ”Auf  Flue- 
geln  des  Gesanges.”  Brahms's  “Sand- 
m.lnnchen.”  Schumann’s  "Der  Nuss- 
baum.”  Franz’s  "'Maedchen  mit  dem 
rothen  Muendchen."  Loewe’s  "Der 
junge  Edelfalk.”  and  Jensen’s  "Friieh- 
ilng.snacht.”  She  was  not  in  as  good 
voice  as  she  was  last  week,  and  the 
earlier  songs  were  chiefly  of  historical 
Interest,  yet  she  showed  frequently  her 
admirable  training,  artistic  intelligence 
and  native  temperament. 

The  Inst  lecture-recital  will  be  given 
next  week  Wednesday.  Mr.  Henderson 
will  discuss  English  song  from  the 
early  bards  to  Sullivan,  Clay  and  oth- 
ers, and  Mrs.  Snelllng  will  sing  songs 
by  Charles  II.,  Purcell,  Arne.  Dibdin, 
Llndley,  Bishop.  Balfe,  Benedict.  Clav, 
Mackenzie,  Goring  Thomas,  Cowen, 
Sullivan. 

yhilip  Hale. 

Mr.  Marcel  Schwob  was  singularly  depress- 
ed yesterday,  although  the  sky  was  higher 
than  usual.  H;  was  not  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  patriotism.  Old  Chimes  told 
Miss  Eustacia  that  he  should  not  be  sorry 
when  the  Days  said  good-by.  The  peerless 
maiden  made  no  answer.  She  remembered 


was  no  tale,  yet  one  that  spoke  to  her  of 
illusions  and  hopes  and  fears.  And  al- 
though Mr.  Schwob  talked  as  though  the 
adventure  hadjbeen  his.  Miss  Eustacia  re- 
membered vaguely  that  she,  too,  had  looked 
In  the  mirror  of  Monello. 

MEETING  MONELLE. 

I do  not  know  how  I happened  to  go 
through  the  dark  rain  to  the  strange 
stall  that  I saw  in  the  night.  I do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  town,  nor  do  I 
know  the  date  of  the  year.  I remember 
that  It  was  raining,  that  it  was  raining 
hard. 

It  is  established  beyond  doubt  that 
at  the  same  time  men  found  in  the 
highways  little  wandering  children  who 
refused  to  grow  up.  Little  tots  of 
girls,  seven  years  old,  begged  on  their 
knees  that  their  age  might  be  fixed. 
Alaldenhood  seemed  to  them  death. 
There  were  whitish  processions  under 
the  livid  sky,  and  little  shadows,  scarce- 
ly speaking,  exhorted  the  childish  folk. 
They  longed  only  for  perpetual  ignor- 
ance. They  desired  to  vow  themselves 
to  eternal  games.  They  were  desper- 
tite  at  the  thought  of  life-work.  Ev- 
erything to  them  was  as  though  it 
were  faded. 

Now  In  those  gloomy  days,  when  it 
was  raining,  when  it  was  raining  hard, 

1 saw  the  thin  darting  lights  of  the  llt- 
tl.>  lamp-seller. 

I drew  near  under  the  sloping  roof, 
and  the  rain  ran  down  my  neck  while  I 
. bent  my  head.  And  I said  to  her: 

“What  are  you  selling  here,  little  one, 

In  this  sad  and  rainy  season?” 

"Lamps,”  she  replied;  “only  lighted 
lamps.” 

"But  what  sort  of  lighted  lamps  are  j 
these?  They  are  no  bigger  than  my  lit-  , 
tie  finger,  and  the  light  is  no  more  than  * 
the  head  of  a pin.” 

“These.”  she  answered,  “are  the  lamps 
, of  this  gloomy  season.  Once  they  were 
doll’s  lamps.  But  the  children  do  not 
■wish  to  grow  up.  This  is  why  I sell 
■ them  these  little  lamps,  which  scarcely 
light  up  the  dark  rain.” 

"And  are  you  able  to  make  your  liv- 
ing this  way,  my  little  seller,  clothed 
In  black,  and  can  y’ou  buy  enough  to 
eat  with  the  money  paid  you  by  the 
children  for  the  lamps?” 

! “Yes,”  she  said, simply.  "I  gain  very 
little.  Because  the  sinister  rain  often 
puts  out  my  little  lamps  just  as  I hold 
them,  to  exchange  them  for  money. 
AVhen  they  are  extinguished  the  chil- 
dren no  longer  want  them.  No  one 
can  relight  them.  These  are  all  I 
have,  and  I know  full  well  that  1 
can  find  no  more.  And  when  they  are 
“Old,  we  shall  live  in  the  darkness 
of  the  rain.” 

“Is  this  the  only  light,”  I persisted, 
‘‘of  this  gloomy  season?  And  how  can 
one  light  with  such  a little  lamp  shad- 
ows that  are  so  wet?” 

“The  rain  often  puts  them  out,  and 
then  they  are  of  no  use  in  field  or 
street.  But  It  is  necessary  to  protect 
them.  The  children  kcreen  my  little 
lamps  with  their  hands  and  then  shut 
themselves  up.  Each  takes  a lamp  and 
a looking-glass.  The  lamp  is  bright 
enough  to  show  the  reflection  In  the, 
mirror.” 

I looked  for  some  time  at  the  poor 
flickering  flames. 

"Alas,”  I said,  "little  lamp-seller,  this 
Js  a sad  light,  and  the  reflections  in  the 
looking  glasses  must  be  sad  reflec- 
tions.” 

■’They  are  not  so  sad,”  said  the  child 
clothed  In  black,  as  she  shook  her 
head,  "as  long  a's  they  do  not  grow 
up.  But  the  little  lamps  that  I sell  are 
not  eternal.  Their  flame  wanes,  as  if 
It  were  distressed  by  the  dark  rain. 
And  when  my  little  lamps  go  out,  thei 
children  see  no  longer  the  glimmer  of 
the  looking-glass  and  they  are  desper- 
ate; because  they  fear  that  they  shall 
not  know  the  moment  when  they  begin 
to  grow.  This  is  why  they  run  away 
groaning  in  the  night.  But  I am  not 
allowed  to  sell  more  than  one  lamp 
to  any  child.  If  they  should  try  to  buy 
another,  it  ■would  go  out  In  their  hands.” 
And  then  I bent  down  nearer  the  little 
seller,  and  I would  fain  take  one  of  the 
lamps. 

"Oil!  you  must  not  touch  one,”  she 
cried.  "You  are  beyond  the  age  for  my 
Damps  to  burn  They  are  made  only 
for  dolls  and  children.  Have  you  not 
at  home  a lamp  for  a grown-up  per- 
son?” 

"Alas,”  I answered,  “in  this  rainy 
season  of  dark  rain,  in  this  gloomy 
■vieather.  only  your  lamps  for  children 
■burn.  And  I too  should  like  to  see 
once  the  glimmer  of  the  looking  glass.” 
"Come,”  she  said,  "we’ll  look  at  it 
together.” 

By  a little  worm-eaten  stairway  she 
led  me  to  a room  of  simple  wood  where 
there  was  a brightness  of  looking  glass 
on  the  wall. 

"Hush!  and  I’ll  show  you.  For  my 
own  lamp  is  clearer  and  brighter  than 
the  others;  and  I am  not  too  poor 
among  these  rainy  shadows.”  She 
raised  her  little  lamp  toward  the 
mirror. 

Then  there  was  a pale  reflection,  and 


I raw  a pi'Oi  esslon  of  well  known  tales. 
But  the  little  lamp  lied,  lied,  lied,  li 
eaw  the  feather  move  on  the  Ups  of 
Cordelia;  and  she  -smiled,  and  she  was 
cured;  and  with  her  old  father  she 
lived  like  a bird  in  a great  cage,  and 
She  kissed  hi.s  white  beard.  1 saw 
Ophelia  playing  on  the  vitreous  water 
of  the  pond  and  encircling  the  neck  of 
Hamlet  with  her  wet  arms  engarlanded 
iwlth  violets.  I saw  the  awakened 
(Uesdemona  wandering  under  the  wil- 
lows. I saw  the  Princess  Malelne  take 
her  two  hands  from  the  eyes  of  the 
old  King  and  laugh  and  dance.  I saw 
Mfillsande,  delivered,  look  at  herself  In 
the  fountain. 

And  I cried,  ’‘Little  liar  of  a lamp 

"Hush!"  said  the  little  seller  of  lamps, 
and  she  put  a hand  on  my  mouth. 
• You  musn’t  say  anything.  Is  not  the 
rain  dark  enough?" 

Then  I lowered  my  head  and  went  out 
Into  the  unknown  town  through  the 
rainy  night. 


tVho'd  have  a friend  to  l.<nd  unto  hi.s  will. 
And  suit  his  liumorss  should  I wish  a friend 
Of  such  a sort  as  answered  good  for  ill— 

A perfect  clieracter?  Nay.  heaven  forfend! 
What  merit  to  be  friends  if  nothing  baullt? 

Jt  is  if  you  through  thick  and  thin  defend. 
And  speak  for  boldly,  notwithstanding  talk, 
A man  you  like,  'tis  then  you  are  his  friend. 
Acquaintances  arc  many.  Raise  a bar 
And  realize  how  few  the  true  friends  are. 


chamterhcar  the  roof,  with  ‘simple, 
soporific  furniture.  No  one  could  sleep 
In  the  bed  room  that  is  pictured.  The 
bed  itself  is  so  large  that  it  Is  Indecent. 
There  is  not  a chair,  however  gorgeous 
tho  upholstery,  that  looks  as  though  it 
were  made  for  use;  and  we  cannot  Imag- 
ine the  owner  throwing  his  trousers  on. 
such  splendor  of  plush.  Then  there  are 
tidies  and  antimacassars.  Not  a book 
or  a pipe  or  a bottle  In  sight.  No,  no. 
Mr.  LauterUbch  never  sleeps  there. 


As  he  looked  at  the  boys  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment;  Old  Chimes  mur- 
mured. "What  a blessed  thing  it  would 
be  If  swords  could  be  beaten  into 
bank-shares!”  

We  have  often  wondered  at  the  in- 
vention of  press-agents  and  we  have 
often  sung  with  stammering  tongue 
their  praise.  Today  we  are  speechless. 
The  quotation  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Era  (London)  will  explain  our 
condition: 

"According  to  all  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  terrible  accident,  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  with 
respect  to  the  wreck  of  the  Stella  was 
the  inspiring  fortitude  of  the  women 
under  such  heartrending  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  impressive  rendering 
of  that  magnificent  air  from  Mendels- 
sohn's ‘Elijah,’  “O  Rest  In  the  Lord,’ 
by  the  well  known  vocalist.  Miss  Greta 
Williams,  who,  with  her  sister,  were 
on  the  ill-fated  vessel,  but  were  luckily 
saved,  though  exposed  to  the  elements 
throughout  the  night.”  j 

"There  Is  no  foundation  for  the  report  | 
that  Edmond  Rostand,  the  French  dra-  | 
matlst,  author  of  ‘Cyrano  de  Berge-  | 
rac,‘  has  become  mentally  deranged.”  I 
Here  is  conclusive  proof  that  he  has  j 
not  read  the  English  translations  of  his  i 
play.  ! 

T.  T.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  that 
since  their  inspiring  Patriots’  Day  sym-  i 
posiuil*  "The  Sons  of  the  Revolution”  1 
prtprse  to  change  their  name  to  the 
much  more  appropriate  one  of  “Sons 
of  Filipinos.”  j 

They  are  still  grinding  out  musical  j 
farces  and  musical  comedies,  and  all 
sorts  of  musical  pieces  In  England.  One 
of  the  latest  specimens  Is  “Pot-Pourri," 
the  lyrics  of  which  are  written  by  a 
man  appropriately  named  "Risque." 
We  quote  two  verses  from  a song  sung 
by  Miss  Claire  Romeine  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre.  There  are  many  verses,  but 
we  are  sure  that  these  two  will  suffice; 
Mary  was  a housemaid,  modest  and  con- 
tent; 

Her  character  was  good,  and  her  morals  ex- 
cellent; 

Mary  didn't  care  for  men;  she  said  they  were 
a sham — 

And  I tnlnk  she  really  meant  it,  for  she  never 
told  a cram — 

But  the  men  were  after  Mary  like  the  flies 
are  after  Jam. 

What  it  was  that  Mary  did 
Mary  didn’t  know. 

But  everywhere  that  Mary  went,  the  men 
were  sure  to  go. 

It  she  sent  them  all  away. 

Back  they  came  again— 

Mary  was  a magnet  for  the  men,  men  men. 

If  Mary  went  a walk  without  a chaperon, 
Mary  on  returning  wasn't  quite  alone. 

There  were  gentlemen,  and  workingmen,  po- 
licemen off  their  beat, 

A detachment  of  the  Army,  and  a portion  of 
the  Fleet, 

li'or  the  crowd  that  came  with  Mary  was  a 
crowd  that  filled  the  street. 

What  It  was  that  Mary  did 
Mary  didn't  know. 

But  everywhere  that  Mary  went,  the  men 
were  sure  to  go. 

Everyone  who  saw  them  said — 

“Here  she  is  again, 

Mary  coming  home  with  all  the  men,  men, 
men.” 

The  New  Tork  Times  published  last 
Sunday  an  article  .which  gave  Illus- 
trations of  nearly  all  the  rooms  in  Mr. 

I l^auterbach’s  house  except  the  kitchen 
and  the  bath  room.  We  were  partic- 
ularly Impressed  by  tho  picture  of  Mr. 
Lauterbach’s  bed  room.  Surely  he 


We  read  that  dinners  are  later  and 
later  In  New  'York.  The  fathers  of 
many  of  those  who  "cannot  dine  before 
7.30"  used  to  eat  at  12— and  some  of 
them  ate  out  of  a tin  pall.  They  ate 
with  a heartier  appetite  and  with  a j 
quieter  mind. I 

They  are  drinking  hard  in  France.  ' 
There  Is  now  one  retailer  of  wine  to  i 
every  85  of  the  population,  or  every  30 
adults.  The  Nord  has  one  wineshop  ‘ 
for  every  46  inhabitants.  And  the  worst  | 
of  it  Is  that  the  "lower  classes"  now  ' 
drink  cheap  and  bad  alcohol  where 
they  once  drank  nothing  but  wine,  or, 
as  In  the  Northern  Provinces,  beer  and 
cider.  In  Normandy  the  women  now 
drink  more  than  the  men,  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  bravest  toss-pots  In  France.  As 
there  are  no  licensing  laws,  the  grocers, 
coal  merchants,  and  other  shop-keepers 
.sell  intoxicating  drink.  The  servants 
who  purchase  get  a glass  for  the  sale 
of  their  custom.  Some  cooks  take  from 
12  to  16  glasses  of  alcohol  a day. 
Many  of  the  Normandy  girls  under  20 
are  habitual  drunkards.  The  work 
girl.s  of  the  linen  factories  take  three 
times  a day  an  "all  together,”  which 
consists  of  a very  little  coffee  and  a 
great  deal  of  vile  brandy.  In  the  coast 
towns  the  women  spend  their  time 
drinking  "trelzesous”— a mixture  com- 
posed of  one  sou’s  worth  of  sugar,  two 
sous’  worth  of  coffee,  and  40  sous’  worth 
of  brandy. 

Heve  you  ever  thought  how  short  your  life 
Is?  I mean  your  conscious  life?  Seldom  more 
than  20  years  at  the  utmost.  Twenty  active 
working  years  and  you  have  reached  the 
grand  climacteric.  Before  25  or  30  you  are 
mentally  a pulp,  after  50  begins  the  return 
to  the  traits  of  your  Individual  tribe  or 
family.  The  mental  gait  slackens;  it  is  a 
happy  period,  for  the  biting,  burning  pas- 
sions that  urged  the  wheels  around  have 
begun  to  lose,  their  glow.  You  are  billlted. 
ticketed,  described,  classlfled  and  understood. 
You  will  do  nothing  after  50  that  can  sur- 
prise us.  Your  style  may  beci^me  more  pol- 
ished, your  art  finer,  but  you  have  done 
your  life  work  so  tar  as  originating  any- 
thing new. 

It  Is  a pleasure  to  find  the  French 
paying  less  and  less  atten.tion  to  poli- 
ties and  mere  to  cock-fighting.  For 
years  past  cocicing  has  been  an  estab- 
lished pastime  in  Paris,  and  In  the 
Latin  Quarter  there  is  a well-known 
show  every  Thursday  night  which  you 
may  see  in  'xchange  for  ten  francs. 
But  a fight  lat  took  place  about  the 
beginning  of  his  month  at  the  Casino 
of  Paris  has  ill  the  external  appear- 
ances of  extn  ne  civilization.  Thus  the 
hour  was  mb  night;  there  were  ladies 
present;  thei  were  “special  precau- 
tions taken  t'  ■ baffie  the  police"— what 
a dear  old  fa  'liar  sound  this  sentence 
has!  A red  oa  pet  was  spread,  that 
the  nerves  of  the  ladies  might  not  be 
shocked  in  case  any  cock  was  unfortu- 
nate to  lose  blood;  and  the  ladles  were 
furthermore  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  the  birds  were  not  armed  with 
steel  spurs.  Two  French  birds  were 
introduced,  and  there  was  a ferocious 
attack.  “Each  blow  dealt  produced  a 
ripping  sound  as  when  the  point  of  a 
knife-is  drawn  over  silk.”  The  close  of 
the  first  bout  was  called  "revolting”  by 
some  of  those  present.  “One  cock  had 
got  the  other  down,  and  planted  on 
his  neck  kept  pecking  at  his  eyes  and 
tearing  his  neck  with  the  spurs.  Sev- 
eral of  the  spectators  shouted  that  they 
had  had  enough  of  this  ugly  sight  and 
jdemanded  that  the  birds  should  be  sep- 
jarated."  These  foolish  protests  ceased 

! after  the  first  fight,  nor  was  there  any 
objection  made  when  the  birds  In  the 
last  bout  w'ere  armed  with  steel  spurs 
jto  make  the  combat  more  deadly:  on 
the  contrary,  the  announcement  was 
received  wdth  applause.  It  Is  gratify- 
ling  to  learn  that  an  American  bird 
brought  honor  to  its  country;  for  the 
French  enemy  was  gravelled  three  times 
and  got  a gruelling,  and  at  the  finish 
the  American  cock  put  one  foot  firmly 
on  the  Gallic  throat. 

All  civilized  nations  enjoy  cock-fight- 
ing, and  even  the  case  of  the  Malays 
is  not  as  hopeless  as  the  anti-exten- 
Blonlsts  claim;  for  the  Malays  have 
been  passionately  fond  of  It  for  years. 

Stay,  let  us  listen  to  the  poet: 

Here  his  poor  bird  th’  Inhuman  cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden 
wings; 

t^’Ith  spicy  food  th*  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  the  brain,  depriv'd  of  both 
his  eyes. 

The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he 
dies; 


Musi  faintly 

1 And  reel  and  '.ta^ef  at  each 
When  fallen,  the  saivage  gra.s4Mti'ms  <j."ihbled 
plumes. 

His  bloodstained  arms,  for  other  deaths  as- 
sumes. 

And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his 
stake. 

And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake. 

But  this  ‘.s  not  the  poem  we  wanted; 
this  is  pitiably  sentimental;  we  were 
thinking  of  Cowper’s  “Cockflghter’s 
Garland.”  

Cosmo  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
•who  visited  England  in  1669,  was  much  | 
amazed  at  finding  Charles  II.  going  out  I 
"In  his  carriage  to  see  the  theatre  ap-  j 
propriated  to  cock-fighting,  a common 
amusement  of  the  English,  who  even 
In  the  public  streets  take  a delight 
in  such  battles.”  In  1598,  in  London 

' cock-fighting  In  pits  v/as  the  favorite 
form  of  gambling.  In  1632  Sir  Henry 
Brown  was  appointed  "Cock  Master 
General.”  

But  Peter  de  Qulqueran,  the  good 
Bishop  of  Senez  (he  died  in  1550),  was 
the  boy.  As  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers says,  "He  did  not  study  the 
diseases  of  the  soul;  his  curios- 
ity prompted  him  to  search  into 
the  properties  of  plants,  minerals  and 
animals;  he  kept  a great  number  of 
beasts,  was  a great  sportsman,  and  took 
vast  delight  in  cock-fighting."  Listen 
to  his  noble  defence  of  himself: 

A cock  brought  from  Rhodes  was 
presented  to  me,  and  I paid  a great 
price  for  It.  Though  he  was  but  six 
months  old,  he  yet  was  so  courageous 
and  fond  of  fighting,  that  any  dog  who 
ventured  into  m.y  court-yard  was  sure 
to  he  furiously  set  upon;  as  to  such 
common  cocks  as  ventured  near  him, 
he  killed  them  all.  I myself  used  to 
be  highly  delighted  with  making  him 
fight  with  a large  Turkey-cock  I had, 
as  weighty  as  a fat  sheep.  Turkey- 
cocks  are  extremely  cholerick,  and  raise 
themselves  haughtily,  as  is  evident 

from  their  swelling  necks,  and  the  noise 
they  make,  though  otherwise  their 
voice  Is  plaintive  or  whining,  and  ri- 
diculous. As  to  my  Rhodian  garne- 
cock,  after  having  fought  a numberless 
multitude  of  battles,  he  fell  sick;  anil^ 
though  all  the  methods  pos.sible 
tried  to  recover  him,  diad— i'  r 
Rut  reading  the  diversions  of  trip  h 
practised  by  the  Delians,  Athenians, 
Greeks,  Asiaticks,  even  the  Roman 
Emperors,  .and  by  the  various  nations 
of  Italy,  where  people  used  to  stake 
all  they  had  in  the  world  that  such 
and  such  a cock  would  be  victorious  in 
battle;  I also  was  desirous  of  tasting 
this  pleasure.  Neither  the  judgment 
of  the  ancients,  nor  my  own  inclination, 
deceived  me;  and  I have  frequently 
viewed  such  battles  with  pleasure,  on 
which  account  certain  enemies,  whom  I 
had  formerly  disgusted,  not  knowing  on 
which  side  to  attack  me,  took  occasion, 
as  often  as  tliey  could,  to  say  that 
I took  a pleasure  In  cock-fighting.  They 
one  clay  carried  matters  so  far.  that 
crowds  of  men,  women  and  children, 
and  old  men.  ran  to  my  episcopal  pal- 
ace, ami  afterwards  gave  out  that  I 
was  too  much  addicted  to  those  sports. 
Do  you  ask  whether  I disdained  or 
laughed  at  their  folly?  I really  know 
not  • what  reply  to  mike.  I probably, 
should  have  acquiesced  in  their  judg- 
ment, had  I not  known  that  they  them- 
selves have  none  at  all. 

There  is  much  sense  In  these  com- 
ments of  the  Chicago  TImes-Herald: 
"Until  a community  can  learn  to  esti- 
mate music  on  its  own  account,  and 
not  with  reference  to  certain  favored 
names,  will  any  genuine  musical  atmos- 
phere be  created.  At  present  there  is 
scarely  any  limit  to  the  hollow  pretence 
and  affectation  in  the  musical  field. 
Hundreds,  whose  only  desire  is  to  fol- 
low a fashionable  fad,  copy  the  airs 
and  manners  of  musical  connoisseurs, 
and  assume  an  interest  in  the  classic 
music  forms  which  they  are  far  from 
feeling.  Severe  music  of  the  classic 
and  scientific  school  they  neither  un- 
derstand nor  enjoy,  and  yet  with  an 
affectation  which  is  most  absurd  they 
refuse  to  indorse  any  other.  Greater 
honesty  and  a more  catholic  spirit 
could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  broaden  ; 
any  musical  field  in  a most  desirable  ; 
manner.  There  Is  plenty  of  good  music  ' 
by  the  best  composers  which  will  serve  [ 
to  inspire  and  educate  those  who  have 
■not  advanced  to  the  point  of  appreciat-  ' 
tng  abstract  forms  and  the  more  elab- 
orate symphonies  and  music  dram.as  i 
and  such  music  deserves  encourage-  | 
ment.” 

KNEISELQUARrET. 

Miss  Marjorie  Richardson,  a pianiste 
with  good  strength,  plenty  of  technical 
skill  and  a love  for  the  forte  pedal,  was 
the  soloist  at  the  Kneisel  Quartet  con- 
cert last  night  in  Stein, ert  Hall.  She 
played  Antoine  Arensky’s  Peons  (opus 
28).  which  is  called  an  essay  in  rhythm, 
a barcarolle  by  Jean  Louis  Nlcode  and 
four  humoresques  (opus  101)  of  Dvorak,  : 
concluding  with  G.  Sgambati’s  Toccata 
(opus  18).  Miss  Richardson  displayed 
taste  in  dynamics  and  faultless  execu- 
tion, but  her  feeling  was  a naught.  Shad- 
ing of  tone'  was  not  to  be  had. 

She  was  much  better  In  the  suite  for 
violin  and  piano  with  which  the  con- 
cert closed.  It  was  the  Emile  Bernard 
Suite  (opus  34)  with  a much  better 
and  more  satisfying  development  of 
theme  than  displayed  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford,  whose  quintet  in  D minor, 
produced  for  the  first  time  here,  led 
off  the  program.  Each  of  the  four 
movements  in  this  quintet  seems  to  be 
merelv  a contrannntal  develonraent  of 


a single  phrase,  'ffi3*^^aslde  from  th" 
pure  delight  of  tonC;^and  the  thrill  oi 
the  changing  key,  wmch  is  fiono  with 


the  mtinner  of  a mar.  in  a dress  suit,  it 
' is  uninteresting. 

The  quartet  played  with  Its  usual 
taste. 


SYMPHONY 
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NIGHT. 


A Century-Old  Work  Was  the  No’v- 
elty  of  the  T'wenty-third  Concert 
Last  Evening  in  Music  Hall — Mr, 
Baermann  and  Liszt’s  Second 
Concerto. 

The  program  of  the  23d  Symphony 
Concert,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  was 
as  follows: 

Symphony  in  C major  (Rieter-Bieder- 

mann.  Mo.  3 Haydn 

(First  time  at  these  conctmls.) 
Concerto  tor  piano.  No.  2,  in  A major. .Liszt 

Prelude  to  "Oedipus  Tyrannus" Paine 

The  Emperor’s  March  Wagner 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the 
performance  of  the  old  symphony  by 
.Haydn,  which  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.  It  is-  agreeable 
music,  tuneful  with  tunes  that  are  not 
too  naive,  spirited,  without  any  pre- 
tence or  affectation.  And  even  tho 
customary  padding— the  music  that  cov- 
ered the  clatter  of  knives,  forks  and 
dishes,  as  Wagner  called  it — has  a go 
to  it  that  makes  it  more  than  endura- 
ble. There  are  thankful  passages  for 
jthe  flute  and  the  first  oboe,  and  they 
were  played  last  night  with  uncommon 
skill  and  taste.  Indeed,  Mr.  Longy, 
especially  in  the  menuetto,  displayed 
his  art  in  its  full  splendor. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the 
familiar  works  that  followed  the 
symphony  except  that  the  orchestral 
performance  was  one  of  marked  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Baermann’ s choice  of  a 
concerto  was  not  a wise  one.  The 
work  by  Liszt  demands  a fiery, 
romantic,  sen.sational  pianist.  Now 
Mr.  Baermann  is  neither  by  nature  nor 
by  training  the  man  to  startle  and 
amaze.  His  attainments  are  solid  and 
dignified.  He  is  not  an  athletic  piinisi,; 
he  is  not  a "formidabie”  pianist;  he  is 
neither  cyclonic  nor  meteoric.  ’lis 
performance  was  marked  by  the  quali- 
ties that  have  won  applause  and  reputa- 
tion for  him  when  he  played  ether 
works,  but  these  very  qualities  count 
but  little  in  a performance  of  Liszi’s 
concerto.  Last  night,  as  ever,  his  ability 
was  recognized  warmly  by  the  large 
audience.  Mr.  Paine's  overture  and  the 
march  by  Wagner  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment  at  this  la’e  day. 

Fhilir>  Hale. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
by  Felix  Moscheles.  364  pp.  Harper  Broth- 
err.  New  York  and  I-ondon. 

This  entertaining  book  of  the 
painter  Moscheles,  son  of  the  cno-2 
famous  musician,  is  very  much 
on  the  same  lires  as  a preceding 
volume  which  recorded  the  adventures 
cf  Felix  in  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier. 
I know  this,  although  I have  not  read 
the  preceding  volume;  I know  It  be- 
cause Mr.  Moscheles  makes  the  state- 
ment in  his  preface,  and  as  he  is  an 
honorable  man  I believe  him  without 
question.  To  quote  from  the  said  pre- 
face, "If  the  reader,  thus  duly  fore- 
warned, elects  to  follow  me  over  the 
uneven  road,  he  will.  I trust,  not  mind 
a little  jolting.” 

The  jolts  are  not  disturbing;  they  are 
such  as  occur  in  easy  talking  and  ran- 
dom recollection.  There  are  writers 
of  personal  reminiscence  who  go  at 
their  task  as  though  they  were  arrayed 
in  the  most  formal  evening  dress.  I 
prefer  a man  who  smokes  his  pipe  and 
as  he  becomes  interested  in  his  story 
unbuttons  his  waistcoat. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Moscheles  has  to 
say  about  music  and  musicians. 

• * * 

Of  course  he  speaks  familiarly  of 
leon.e — as  is  naturally  his  right— thus  at 
the  very  beginning  he  invokes  the  mem- 
ory of  “dear  old  Rubinstein — grand  old 
I Rubinstein.” 

And  of  course  there  is  much  about 
Ibis  father  and  Mendels.sohn.  Why  is 
It  that  all  the  later  disclosures  about 
Mendelssohn  only  confirm  and  rivet  the 
prejudice  that  I entertained  against 
this  genteel  composer  when  I was  a 
mere  lad,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  his  "genius”  with  bated 
breath.  Mr.  Moscheles  undoubtedly 
loved  his  godfather,  yet  in  his  edition 
of  Mendelssohn's  letters,  and  in  this 
last  book  he  draws  the  picture  of  a man,  1 
who  to  borrow  Mr.  Blackb'urn’s  char-  I 
acterization  was  "intensely  narrow,  f 
intensely  provincial,  and  intensely  early 
Victorian."  Thus  Mr.  Moscheles,  speak- 
ing of  Mendelssohn’s  “sensitive  nature,” 
admits  that  he  was  so  "impreEsionable" 
that  "even  trilling  incidents  would 
son  etimes  visibly  affect  him,  and  then 
he  could  maka  it  very  trying  for  tho.-4i 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure.’’ 

He  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
would  not  always  lake  the  trouble  to 
conceal  them;  a.s  on  one  occasion  when 
he  very  pointedly  showed  his  dislike 
to  Miss  F. . an  Irish  girl  who  was 


studying'  at  the  Conservatory  in  L.elp- 
sic.  I think  he  was  prejudiced  against 
her  because  she  had  a mass  of  fluffy 
reddish  hair,  which  would  break  away 
from  the  rule  of  the  hairpin  and  es-i 
cape  in  a spirit  of  rebellion;  just  the  I 
sort  of  thing  we  admire  nowadays, 
but  that  was  thought  positively  im- 
proper then. 

And  a story  follows  in  which  Men- 
delssohn is  described  as  "taking  it  out’’ 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  at  a pupils’ 
concert. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Blackburn  adds. 
"And  of  course  well  in  the  front  of  those 
that  found  beautiful  hair  ‘positively 
improper  then.’  you  discover  Mendels- 
sohn. the  one  artist  in  the  world  who 
never  allowed  himself  to  become  Bo- 
hemian. the  one  man  of  music  who  was 
Influenced  in  his  daily  life  by  a thought 
of  his  banking  account." 

What  Mr.  Blackburn  says  is  so  to  the 
point  that  we  must  keep  Mr.  Moscheles 
waiting  a moment. 

"Thereby  hangs  a tale.  The  amazing 
popularity  which  followed  the  foot.step.3 
of  Mendcls.sl.cn  was  in  part  an  adora- 
tion of  his  exceedingly  contemporary 
characterlsU.;s.  He  never  “attempted 
an  innovation,"  as  the  slang  p'lrase 
goes.  He  gathered  up  his  music  all 
the  spirit  of  his  time  and  expressed  it  i ^ 


with  a perfect  rcundness  of  utterance, 
His  meaning  was  clear  to  himself;  it 
was  clear,  also,  to  the  men  of  his  time. 
Not  onlv  that;  it  was  clear  on  the  in- 
stant, without  consideration,  without 
waitirg.  without  n.  pause.  The  Austrian 
I'trrperor  told  Mozart  that  "Don  Giovan- 
ni" was  too  tough  for  his  Viennese  to 
swallow.  "We  must  give  them  time  to 
oigest  it,”  was  the  reply.  No  such  crit- 
icism was  possible  concerning  any  work 
by  Mc-ndclsshon.  He  knew  exactly  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  pu’olic,  and  he 
provided  accordingly. 

"Not  that  He  did  this  consciously. 
Much  unfairness  m iy  be  done  to  a man 
by  assigning  motives  to  him  which 
were  as  a matter  of  fact  never  present 
to  his  mind  during  the  moment  of  his 
writing.  It  was  just  because  Mendels- 
sohn was  built  to  provide  an  easy-go- 
ing generation  with  music  of  its  kind, 
music  that  it  desired,  music  that,  in 
tact,  attained  for  the  man  in  the  street 
a sort  of  unattainable  ideal;  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  succeeded  in  a per-, 
fectly  legitimate  manner.  The  portrait 
of  him  drawn  by  Mr.  Moscheles  adds 
to  much  corroborative  evidence  of  this 
truth.  His  success  was  immediate  and 
certain.  He  never  endured  a rebuff, 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  experience 
unkindness  at  the  hands  of  the  public; 
and  he  died  young,  before  any  whisper 
of  hostile  criticism  could  reach  his  ears. 

"It  is  strange  and  sad  that  we.  the 
posterity  of  those  who  admired  or  dis- 
liked any  man  who  made  his  name  and 
fought  his  way  to  the  front,  should 
have  to  endure  his  happiness  or  sor- 
row when  he  is  naught  but  dust  and 
ashes  "This,"  said  Schubert,  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall;  “this  is  the 
end  ’’  And  we  who  are  alive  today,  re- 
joicing in  the  sunlight  and  the 
of  spring,  know  the  greatness  of  the 
man  and  the  grandeur  of  his  accom- 
plishment. .and  fulflll  to 
work  of  his  busy  brain.  When  Mozart, 
at  the  age  of  35,  was  hustled  into  a pau- 
per’s grave  he  left  us,  his  successors  in 
life,  to  enjoy  his  own  career,  his  sover- 


t the  vioimisi,  must  WSW'bWn  an  intol- 
I erable  visitor.  "He  could  not  under- 
! stand  how  anybody  could  get  through 
' 21  hours  without  playing  .some  sonata 
! or  trio.’’ 

To  Kossir.i  is  devoted  a separate  chap- 
ter. And  thus  does  Moscheles  sp:ak 
of  Rossini’s  second  wife,  u hcmi  he  lirst 
met  in  April,  1854. 

"The  door  was  abruptly  thrust  open 
and  a bejev.eled  hand— it  was  .Madame 
Re.ieiini’s — triumphantly  appeared,  flour 
ishing  a ham  of  uniisuui  dimen.=ions, , 
that  she  had  brought  for  the  master  to 
see  and  to  rejoice  over. 

"A  pair  ot  piercing  black  eyes  next 
swept  the  room  to  see  who  might  be 
tliere.  Finding  there  v.as  noIxKiy— a 
young  man  like  myself  net  couutin.g— 
the  hand  and  the  eyeS  were  fellow  ed 
by  the  rest  ot  her.  She  struck  me  as 
every  inch  a queen— a tragedy  queen, 
off  duty.  Her  black  hair  liung  dtshev- 
elled  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  was 
clad  in  the  style  the  French  call  neg- 
lected. 'The  upp,  r part  of  her  cla'sical 
ligiire  was  more  or  less  concealed  lie- 
neath  a loose  white  garment,  which  1 
have  since  learnt  to  associate  with  .hair- 
conibin.g.  Her  lower  limbs  showed  oft  to 
great  advantage  under  a heavy  .itiiimd 
petticoat;  that,  at  least.  I think  it  must 
have  been;  if  it  was  meant  for  a dress 
it  was  certainly  cut  several  inches  too 
short  • “ • As  far  as  I could  judge, 
she  made  that  Illustrious  husban.l  of 
hers  an  excellent  wife.  She  know’  what 
he  liked,  and  slie  took  c.are  that  he 
liad  it,  whether  it  was  a lavorite  dish 
or  a favored  visitor;  and,  what  was 
nore,  she  knew  whem  to  keep  at 


with  him  to  Bologna,  where  'h'i^-oposed  j 
to  write  an  opera,  Faust,  for  the  Paris 
Opera.  The  Revolution  of  1S30  broke 
out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris  on  account  ot  biisines.s  matters. 
He  left  his  wife  at  Bologna  for  two 
reasons;  he  did  not  live  happily  W’ith 
her,  and  he  was  afraid  that  she  would 
again  exploit  his  name  in  Paris  tor  her 
own  advantage. 

In  Paris  he  met  Olympe  Pelissier.  a 
woman  of  distinguished  beauty,  fond 


of  music,  the  ruler  of  a salon  where  the  Friday  — Last 
society  was  somewhat  mixed.  She  fell 
violently  in  love  with  him,  nursed  him 
through  a serious  sickness,  and,  as  one 
biographer  writes,  calmed  his  nerves 
and  surrounded  him  wpth  every  atten- 
tion. Rossini  resolved  to  separate  him- 
self from  Isabella,  who  was  still  at  Bol- 
ogna. He  found  her  at  the  villa  given 
lior  by  her  father  at  Castenaso.  He 
told  her  that  his  friend  would  join  him 
soon,  but  that  he  would  not  liurt  Isa- 
bella’s feelings  by  living  with  Olympe 
ir,  Bologna.  Isabella  made  no  scene; 
she  merely  expressed  the  natural,  or 
unnatural,  desire  to  see  the  woman  that 


Lucie  'ttickcr.  song  recital  In  Stelnert  I 
Hell,  8 P.  M.  Mr;  Carl  Barth,  'cclllsl-d 
will  a,"slst.  T 

Second  service  of  the  .\merlcan  Guild  i 
ot  organists  at  the  Shawmut  Church  at 
8 P.  M. 

tVEDNlCSDAT — Third  of  the  Henderson- 
Sneiiing  lecture  recitals  in  Steinert  Hall 
at  3.30  P.  M.  Remarks  on  English  song 
and  songs  by  Charles  11..  Purcell,  Arne, 
Dibdln.  Lindley,  Bishop,  Balfe.  Benedict, 
Clay,  M.ickenzie,  Goring  Thomas,  Cowen, 
Sullivan. 

Wage  earners’  concert  of  the  Cecilia, 
Music  Hall,  at  8 P.  M.  Program  as  on 
Monday. 


public  rehearsal  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  season.  Music 
Hail.  2.30  P.  M.  Beethoven's  overture  to 
• "Fidclio,"  an  aria  by  Mrs.  de  'Vere-Saplo; 
Beethoven’s  Sth  symphony  (de  Vere-Sapio, 
Gertrud?  Stein.  Evan  Williams,  Erics- 
son Uushnell).  ' 

SATURD.4Y— Rafael  Joseffy,  piano  recital 
in  Steinert  Hall,  3 P.  M. 

Last  Symphony  Concert.  Music  Hall,  8i 
P.  M.  Program  as  at  rehearsal.  ' 

• * • 

Another  royal  composer,  encouraged 
this  time  by  Mascagni.  Is  about  to  ap- 
pear in  music  form,  as  well  as  later  in 
the  theatre.  This  is  the  Princess  Anna 
of  Montenegro,  consort  of  PTince  Fran- 
cis Joseph  of  Battenberg. 


deservea  his  altecUon.  The  separation  : The  Countess  Russell,  who  began  her 

career  as  an  actress  on  March  13  at  the 


1 distance,  a valuable  quality  in  the  wife 
I of  a man  whom  musicians,  good  or  tad, 

I professional  cr  amatturs,  wanted  to 
I know  .and  who  wa.s  besieged  by  auto- 
graph-hunters, ir.terviewer.s  and  the 
hosts  of  nondescripts  who  are  ever  anx- 
ious to  cling  to  the  tail  of  Pegasus.” 

But  in  the  same  chapter,  which  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  entertaining  in 
the  book,  Moscheles  repeats  gossip  that 
came  to  him  troni  a Signora  Baldazzi 
at  Venice  in  18?6.  She  had  sU’died  at 
the  Llceo  Bologna  when  Rossini  was 
director  there.  And  this  is  what  she 
said; 

"Do  I remember  Madame  Rossini,  la 
Pelissier?  Ma  che!  1 see  her  now  in 
her  red  coisage  and  many  colored  petti- 
coat, leading  her  dog  by  a string.  1 
knew  la  Collbran,  too;  his  first  wife, 
you  know.  'They  had  been  married  a 
gcod  many  years,  when  he  got  tired 
of  .her;  he  told  her  so,  and  said  he 
wanted  a change.  She  did  not  mind 
the  change,  but  she  would  not  leave 
the  house  tor  him  or  anybody  else;  so 
she  lived  in  one  apartment,  whilst  la 
Pelissier  and  Rossini  occupied  another; 
but  they  all  took  their  meals  together, 
and  la  Collbran  did  the  housekeeping." 

Moscheles  adds;  "I  thought  the 
story  of  the  joint  menage  so  peculiar, 
that  I subjected  the  good  lady,  my 
informant,  to  a severe  cross-examina- 
tion, but  I did  not  succeed  in  shaking 
her  evidence.  Future  biographers  may 


was  legally  settled  in  September,  1837. 

Olympe  then  went  to  Bologna.  Isa- 
bella insisted  that  she  should  visit  her. 
Pougin,  in  his  study  of  the  two  wives 
of  Rossini,  says:  "I  am  assured  that 

the  tw'o  women  saw  each  other  for  some 
time  and  were  almost  on  familiar  terms, 
as  though  a sort  of  intimacy  was  es- 


Theatre  Royal,  Plymouth,  appearing  in 
Miss  Ellaline  Terris’s  part  of  Win- 
ifred Gray,  In  "A  Runaway  Girl,”  is 
the  youngest  ot  three  daughters  of  the 
late  Sir  Claud  Scott,  a banker,  and 
cousin  of  the  present  baronet.  She 
married  Earl  Russell,  the  grandson  of 
the  famous  Lord  John,  in  1890.  She  has 


I tablished  between  them."  Then  the  in-  dancing; 

evitable  quarrel  came;  there  were  buter  ^ ^ parjeon,  the  novel- 

words;  and  they  parted,  neYer  to  dramatist,  has  just  finished  the 

each  other  again.  Rossini  h\€d  open  y opera  which  is  to  be  per- 

with  Olympe,  and  was  so  respected  by  formed  by  the  students  of  the  Royal 
the  peop  e of  the  city  that  in  1844  he  was  i Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon, 
made  a Municipal  Councilor.  The  next  | married  a daughter  of  Joseph  Jef- 


year  he  received  a message  from 
I Isabella,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
I long  time.  Sick  unto  death,  she  wished 
I to  be  reconciled  with  him.  He  hastened 
to  htr.  saw  her  alone,  and  when  he  left 


ferson,  has  had  several  dramatizations 
of  his  novels  done  in  London,  notably 
"Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses,"  at  the 
Olympic  over  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Alwin  Schroeder  has  received  a 


her  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  He  ^ flattering  invitation  from  the  Beethoven 
gave  instrucUoiis  that  all  her  wishes  i Society  cf  Bonn  to  take  part  in  the  4th 
should  be  scrupulously  obeyed.  News  Chamber  Music  Festival  at  Bonn, 
of  her  condition  was  sent  to  him  daily.  May  7-11.  A new  string  quintet  by  Wil- 
She  died  Oct.  7,  18-15,  witli  his  name  upon  helm  Berger  and  a new  piano-quartet 
her  lips.  Ten  months  after  her  death;  hy  Bernhard  Scholz  will  be  performed 
Rossini  married  Olympe.  there  May  9 and  11. 

Moscheles  tells  amusing  stories  of  this  The  Kncisel  Quartet  will  make  a scc- 
scoond  wife,  and  he  is  on.ly  one  ot  ond  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will 
many.  HanslicU,  who  saw  her  in  1867,  give  these  concerts  on  the  way:  Buftalo, 
says  that  only  strangers  really  helped  May  1;  Williamsport,  May  2;  Pittsburg, 
themselves  to  the  refreshments  at  Ros-  May  3;  St.  Louis,  May  4,  6;  Milwaukee, 
sini's  receptions.  The  wife  did  not  May  8;  Chicago,  May  9;  Cincinnati,  May 


further  look  into  the  matter  if  they 
care." 

This  story  told  by  Signora  Baldazzi 
seems  incredible,  for  although  Rossini 
was  a man  as  well  as  a musician  of 
Olympian  indifference  to  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,  he  was  too  much  a man 
of  the  world,  too  shrewd,  to  ever  mar 
his  peace  by  dining  and  supping  for 

- a time  witli  two  women  that  were  so 

eignly  magnificent  achievement.  There-  „„riousiy  related.  There  is,  however,  a 
with  these  most  tragic  of  men  in  their 

own  lives  become  the  happiest  of  all  in  basis  for  the  story. 


look  pleasantly  upon  their  appetite. 
"I  know  nothing  to  say  about  Madame 
Rossini,  except  that  she  is  rich  an/1 
was  once  beautiful.  A bold,  chiseled 
eagle’s  nose  projects  like  a remaining 
tower  from  the  ruins  of  her  former 
beauty.  Diamonds  cover  the  rest.”  And 
again  he  speaks  of  her  as  a "di.sagree- 
able,  miserly  woman.”  Scandal  busied 


10;  Denver,  May  15,  17;  Colorado  Springs 
May  16;  Salt  Lake  City,  May  19,  Con- 
certs will  afterward  be  given  at  San 
Francisco,  Portland.  Los  Angeles  and 
other  towns. 

'The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Pa 
Mall  Gazette  writes  in  a letter  dated 
March  28: 

• Vienna,  Tvesday.— In  the  city  in  which 


itself  with  her  earlier  womanhood,  the  greatest  master  of  the  concerto, 
Whatever  her  faults  may  have  been,  Beethoven,  wrote  his 


she  was 
P.aris,  March  22, 


years. 


Mr.  Moscheles  tells  some  stoiies  that 
are  not  new;  how  Thalberg  trained 


our  own  lives. 

I "The  tragedy  is  all  the  other  way  when  the  correct  spelling  of  her  name— w.— - 
1 you  consider  the  career  of  a man  like  , the  daughter  ot  a Spanish  violinist  in 
Mendelssohn.  His  success  was  his  own  , service  of  Charles  IS’.,  and  she  was 
; He  found  it.  he  enjoy^  it  and  he  lived  | Madrid  Feb.  2,  1785.  She  wr- 

1 up  to  it.  The  fact  that  h.s  reputation  „ r and  singe 

! as  a mastjr  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
i counted  in  our  lime  has  been  left  for  us 
I to  suffer,  not  for  him.  When  he  died  all 


Isabella  Angela  Co+brand— for  this  ls|  himself  to  military  bearing  at  the  piano 


at  the  age  of  78  sensational.  A y;car  ago  the 

well-known  piano  firm  of  Bbsendorfer 
, offered  prizes  of  £80.  £48  and  £24  respect- 
ively for  the  three  best  concertos.  'Th* 
great  pianoforte  virtuosos,  Leschetizky 
and  Rosenthal,  combined  wit^  Julms 


in  her  day  a famous  beauty  and  singer, 
“a  beauty  of  the  queenly  order;  dark 
hair,  black  eyes,  a stately  creature," 


the  world  gathered  in  groups  and  whis-  ^ j hardened  John  Ebers.  who  en-i 

-MendeIs.sohn.is  dead.  ^^IJ^hon  Cven^t^^^  Theatre.  Lon- 


pered: 

Mozart  died  not  his  . . 

friend  would  face  the  rain  and  follow 
the  hearse  to  its  destination.  So.  to 
come  to  a repetition,  it  is  we  who  en- 
dure the  triumph  of  Mozart,  and  it  is 
we  who  understand  the  tragedy  ot  Men- 
delssohn." 

Moscheles  was  fascinated  by  "the 
grand  leonine  mane  of  Liszt,  as  It 
sUrted  from  the  lofty  forehead  and 
bounded,  niagara-like,  with  one  leap  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck;’’  he  remembers 
helping  Joachim  to  buy  a pair  of  gloves 
in  1844;  he  recalls  Malibran  sitting  on 
the  floor,  painting  pretty  pictures  for 
children,  and  showing  thejn  that  her 
mouth  could  hold  an  orange:  he  de- 
scribes Thalberg,  the  cold  Thalberg, 
"The  Countess  with  the  nose.”  as  a 
children's  man,  full  of  jokes;  as  a small 
boy,  .Moscheles  liked  to  walk  round  La- 
blache.  There  is  a description  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  Leipzig  in  the  forties; 
a flat  of  seven  or  eight  rooms  with 
kitchen  and  "llxins’’  for  from  $225  to 
$250;  a good  cook  got  $30  a year,  a house- 
maid V25.  rates  and  taxes  were  next  to 
nothing,  but  fire-wood  amounted  to  $90 
for  a family  of  five  with  servants. 
Hauptmann,  the  Cantor,  once  said  of 
a nrw  ,->r.-hestral  piece  in  rehearsal; 
"That  sounds  quite  Mendelssohnian,  it 
must  be  by  Sterndaie  Bennett.  ’ Mos- 
cheles recalls  the  fact  that  Wagner  s 
active  participation  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  ’48  v.'as  at  the  time  sf- 
verely  commented  upon  by  many  of  his 
friends,  "for  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
personally  grateful  to  the  King,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  acted  very  liberally 
toward  him,  and  had  generally  distin- 
I guished  and  befriended  him."  Dav'id, 


don,  in  1824,  when  she  was  nearly  40, 
was  impressed  by  her;  he  speaks  of 
her  stately  and  commanding  figure, 
"fit  for  tile  representative  of  queensj 
and  heroines;  in  such  characters  her 
powers  chiefly  appeared,  but  in  the  pa- 
thetic she  was  deficient.  • • • There 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  this 
lady’s  voice  ot  more  powerful  effect 
than  I remember  to  have  heard  in  any 
lOther,  and  her  taste  was  perfect.” 

In  1815  Rossini  met  her  at  Naples, 
where  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public, 
and  the  mistress  ot  Barbaja,  impresario, 
gambler,  phllosophtr.  She  sang  the 


by  practising  his  most  difficult  passages 
wl  il.st  l.e  smoked  a long  Turkish  chi- 
bouk, the  cup  of  which  rested  on  the 
ground;  how  Rossini  told  Feli.x  to  de- 
liv'er  this  message  to  his  father:  "Tell 
him  th.at  I am  a pianist.  I daresay  he 
knows  that  I have  written  operas,  but 
I p.articularly  want  him  to  understand 
that  I arn  a pianist  too.  not,  to  be  sure, 
of  the  lirst  class  as  he  is,  but  of  the 


Epstein.  Alfred’  Griinfcld.  and  Wilhelm 
Gerifke  to  form  the  jury,  who  out  of 
the  72  anonymous  works  sent  in  selected 
three  for  the  final  verdict  ot  the  Public 
at  Sunday’s  concert.  These  v^re  ^uown 
to  be  those  of  the  young  ^“"Svirlan, 
Ernst  llohnanyi;  the 
Brandt.s-Biiys.  who  has  been  for  some 
time  settled  in  Austria;  and  the  North 
German  composer,  Eduard  Behm 
known  better  by  his  opera  0?r  Schelni 
von  Ber.gen,”  and  for  his  lut'ffi^te  ac- 
quaintance with  Brahms,  -^'though  the 
fate  of  the  competitors  was  virtu^ly 
decided  before  the  concert,  the  event 
^ . intrrpst-  Noth- 


fourth;”  how  Rossini  said  ot  Mozart:  knoov'^for  yetu^1ik^l°*^^u 

"He  is  always  adorable,  but  then  he  of'^nuisic.  The  concerto  has 

had  the  good  fortune  to  go  to  Italy  at  become  a negligible  quantity.  Would 
a time  when  singers  still  knew  how  to  ’ the  boundaries  and 

sing;”  how  Rossini  was  loath  to  trust  . . 

himself  to  boat  or  railway,  etc.,  etc. 


But  these  reminiscences  of  musicians, 
liiteresting  as  they  are,  form  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  this  en- 
tertaining book.  There  are  many  pleas- 
ant chapters,  as  those  on  Claude 
Raoul  Dupont,  Mazzini,  Browning.  Mr. 


chief  part  in  the  nine  new  operas  writ-  Moscheles’s  account  ot  his  trip  to  this 
ten  by  Rossini,  in  seven  years,  for  ntry  in  1883  is  amusing.  "I  am 
Naples,  Barbaja,  and  her.  In  gratitude  once  more  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
or  through  caprice,  she  transferred  her  Am.erican  child  that,  from  its  earliest 
affections  to  the  composer,  and  the  days,  is  ever  ready  to  elicit  the  noblest 
liason  ended  in  a marriage  at  Castenaso  quamjeg  of  patience  and  forbearance 
near  Bologna,  March  16,  1822.  Rossini  jbe  parent  it  is  training.”  His  ac- 
was  then  31;  his  wife  was  37.  He  qount  of  painting  the  portrait  of  ex- 
bought  for  her  in  Bologna  a house  now  president  Cleveland  is  well  worth  read- 
known  as  the  Bonetti-Poggi  palace.  In 

1821  he  ond  his  wife  went  to  Paris  to  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 

live  And  there  trouble  arose.  Up  to  (here  are  admirable  reproductions  of 
the  time  of  becoming  Rossini’s  wife,  Mr.  Moscheles’s  portraits  of  Charlotte 
Isabella  had  earned  by  singing  at  least  Mcscheles,  Mazzini  and  Browning. 

$2000  a year,  and  some  say  $1000.  In 

London  during  their  stay  of  four  MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

husband  and  wife  realized  Sf  NDAY— Concert  of  the  Columbus  Band  in 
mcnlh^  nusoanu  aa  Leonard’s 

about  $3o,000.  Kia,"  Benevol  nt  Society. 

Isabella  was  a passionate  gamoi.r  j^Q>jD,^y_gubscrii.tion  concert  ot  the  Ce- 
and  contracted  debts  to  gratify  her  de-  cilia  in  Music  Hall,  8 o'clock.  I'erosi’s 

these  she  gave  singing  "Transfiguration  of  Christ"  (first  time 

sire.  To  pay  these  sne  gave  si  e s America).  Solo  singers.  Herbert  John- 

lessons  in  secret,  obtaining  a nign  price,  Ericsson  F.  Bushnell.  Stephen  Town- 

thanks  to  the  fame  of  her  husband,  who  send.  Sullivan  A.  Sargent, 
was  furious  when  he  discovered  her  TUESDAY— Teresa  CMrreno,  farewell  piano 
was  lunous  vvuei.  ^d  on  recital.  Music  Hall,  at  2 P.  M.;  Bach- 

pracllce,  fer  her  action  reflected  on  Tausig  toccata  and  fugue,  Beethoven’s 

him  who  had  refused  her  nothing  and  j sonata,  op.  57.  Schumann's  Etudes  Sym- 
w is’ devoted  to  her.  In  1829  he  took  hej,!  phoniques.  pieces  by  Chopin,  Tschalkow- 
was  uevoieu  la  , ^ Rubinstein  and  Liszt. 


^UyTt  'last  be  overstepped  and  a fresh 
and  sparkling  source  ot  genius  be  dis- 

'^IlMie'^Berlir.er,  Behm.  led  off  with  hie 
Concirto  in  E m.ajor,  which  was  P'ayed 
bv  Dr.  KuMo  of  Berlin.  Behm  -wielding 
rhe  baton  to  the  full  orchestral  forces 
of  the  Imperial  Opera  House.  His  worlcl 
is  that  ct  a ripe  artist,  possesa  ng  tom 
.sInd erable  technical  possibilities  ami  . 
plenitude  of  attractive  melody.  I^ehm 
deceived  598  votes.  He  was  followed  by 
Brandts-Buys,  who.  deficient  m 
pianoforte  technique,  was  ln-liscre,t 
enciigh  to  play  his  o-wn  piece,  a concerto 
in  F^ajor.  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
terly  orchestration  is  the  most  f-0;tab!o 
feature.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
aud  the  solo  passages  are 
though  the  whole  ^k  lacks  the  v tal 
spark  of  genius.  He  gmned  607  ’votes. 
Young  DohnSnyl,  boyish,  f.y™paff“etio 
and  sanguine,  found  an  ovation  '”  • 
for  him.  He  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
audience  from  the  first,  and,  scored  an- 
other of  those  triumphs  i^hich  th  s strip  ^ 
line  Jklacrv’ar  has  already  gained  in  uns 
land.  His  concerto  in  E minor  is  ^ f ’j® 
heroic  scale,  and  abounding  m manly 
p.athos,  even  if  not  always  wholly  or- 
rgmal.  His  masterly  technique  as  aji 
executant,  his  nervous  °'T[i 

powering  temperament,  and,  al)Oie  all. 
his  brilliant  fantasy,  stood  nini 
stead  in  imparting  the 

and  neceasary  nuance  to  his  pff'orm  j 
.ance.  The  general  feeling  was  that  ine 
audience  had  before  it  a man  who  w^s 
cestined  to  rank  with  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  our  time.  Over  700  votes  wefo 
accorded  him.  Dohi-,'’.nyi  is  a p'lpn  ot 
D’ Albert,  perhaps  the  greatest  Beei- 
hoven  Interpreter  of  our  time,  ana  is 
only  21  years  of  age. 


Kilesinl’.-'  “Stabat  Jtalpr”  will  be  sung: 
It  the  first  part  of  the  cnnrert  by  tliei 
People's  Sing-liiK  Classes  Sunday  even- 
nff.  May  7,  in  Music  Hall.  In  the  second, 
i.'irt  the  classe.s  will  show  their  skill 
!n  various  oratorio  choruses.  Mrs. 
iKlleski  Bradbury,  Miss  Pauline  Wolt- 
|nan,  Arrrand  Fortin  an<l  Clartnco  E'. 
ilay  will  assist.  The  orchestra  of  4() 
chosen  from  the  Symptony  Orchos- 
ra,  and  thi.s,  together  willi  the  grand 
jPeopIe’s  Chorus  of  400  voices,  will  be 
inder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
'‘ole.  A limited  number  of  tickets  will 
>.'  sold  to  the  general  public  at  the  box 
nice  of  Music  Hall;  the  larger  part  of 
he  house  has  alrcad.v  been  sold  out  to 
he  members  of  the  classes  and  their 
ricnds. 

Verdi’s  “Te  Deuni”  will  be  repeated 
it  the  Cecilia  con/certs  this  week. 

Mr.  Josef  Adamowski  played  the  solo 
jart  of  Boellmann’s  Symphonic  varia- 
ions  for  'cello  and  orchestra  at  its  first 
lierformance  in  this  country  at  New 
iaven  April  17. 

Philip  HaU. 


* i ^ 

In  a suit  of  bold  sailors’  apparel  complete. 

She  (ire-sed  herself  from  the  bead  to  the 
feet ; 

With  pumps  on  her  feet,  and  a cane  in  her 
hand. 

She  met  her  dear  William  as  he  walked 
through  the  Strand. 


A clergyman  in  Maine  says  that  the 
ipiohlbltory  law  of  that  State  Is  vio- 
Hated  every  day  in  the  year.  There  are 
i intrepid  discoverers  even  in  Maine. 


We  have  received  a little  pamplet 
which  .hve  hope  has  been  distributed 
widely ^mong  our  readers.  The  care- 
ful study  of  it  may  put  an  end  to 
doubts  that  have  embittei''ed  house- 
holds and  poisoned  the  wells  of 
domestic  haplfiness. 

This  little  book — we  dislike  the  term 
booklet”— tells  in  simple  language  how 
to  dress  your  coachman,  groom,  butler, 
doorman  and  page. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  coachman 
thould  wear  six  buttons  on  his  coat — 
wo  in  the  back  at  waist,  and  two  at 
he  bottom  of  skirt.  He  should  also 
r.iave  flaps  on  his  pockets.  Otherwise 
!.’e  might  be  mistaken  tor  the  groom, 
vho  has  no  flaps  on  his  pockets,"  and 
jas  five  buttons  in  front  and  six  be- 
hind. 

These  buttons  should  always  match 
■ he  metal  trimmings  on  the  harness, 
'.'t.rdent' Bryanites  will  of  course  use 
isllver. 


11  Is  the  BBBacIoua,  the  mallclnu.s  clock 
that  by  161  clear,  bell-llke  tones  arouses 
feminine  suspicion  and  dismay.  But  re- 
member there  Is  a time  of  night  when 
even  the  family  clock  can  work  you 
little  harm  provided  half-hours  as 
well  as  hours  are  announced.  12.30,  1, 

I, 30_aotind  alike  to  the  dozing  wife.  If 
she  hears  1.30,  you  may  try  her  with 

II. 30,  and  If  that  does  not  succeed,  a safe 
answer  Is.  “Just  a little  after  12.  my 
dear.”  She  will  be  asleep  before  the 
hour  of  two  is  sounded. 

We  were  reading  an  article  on  pho- 
tography the  other  day.  The  writer 
claims  that  photo-graphy  never  was  art 
and  never  will  he  art.  “But  the  public 
loves  the  snapshot  and  never  ques- 
llons  its  accuracy.  Many  people  who 
are  comparatively  sane  on  other  sub- 
jects have  been  known  to  prefer  it  to 
the  work  of  the  artist.  • • * The  pho- 
tographs of  the  late  Spanlsh-American 
War  and  of  the  operations  In  the  Sou- 
dan, for  example,  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  kodak  is  no  good  at  all 
on  the  field  of  battle.  It  minimizes  the 
enemy,  which  Is  a fatal  error  unknown 
to  the  old  artist-correspondent,  who 
never  failed  to  cumber  the  foreground 
with  the  bodies  of  the  foe!  But,  worst 
of  all,  it  absolutely  ignores  personal 
valor,  or  depicts  it  In  so  tame  a light 
that  the  spectator  Is  left  stone  cold.  In 
the  matter  of  general  news  It  Is  no  bet- 
ter. Photographs  of  the  late  fire  at  the 
• Wind'sor  Hotel,  New  York,  show  us  an 
empty  street  with  a puff  of  smoke  on 
the  house-tops,  and  one  or  two  firemen 
standing  placidly  on  a ladder,  for  all 
1 the  world  as  though  they  were  being 
I photographed.  For  action  of  any  kind 
! the  camera  is  Impossible,  not  alone  be- 
cause it  lies,  but  also  because  It  can 
never  be  used  at  the  critical  moment. 
It  is  only  in  the  presentation  of  inani- 
mate things  that  it  can  be  of  solid  use.” 

CECILIA  CONCERT. 


|teac*ntr  would  noi  ironT.Io  hlmsc^K  to 
[correct,  but  would  jinrow  into  the  waste 
baslcet. 

The  sinarevs  performed  bravely  th^'ir, 
repr.lKivo  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson. 

io  whom  fell  the  b\irdcn  of  the  evening. 
Bang  with  mi^rked  purity  of  voice  and 
style.  Alas!  he  had  nothing  to  sing  but 
notes— notes— notes. 

I 

Verdi's  most  effective  “Te  Doum.” 
's‘ung  for  the.  second  time  at  these  con- 
cert.s,  brought  relief,  pleasure,  and  tho  j 
iheai'tlest  admiration. 

I Fhiliv  Hale.  I 

THE  SENTENCE. 

They  blow  their  noses,  they  cough,  they  try 
to  alt  at  ease;  for  the  Cur6  is  about  to 
preach  to  them. 

He  also  coughs,  wipes  his  nose,  and  then 
he  begins  with  a rush. 

' The  old  men  and  women  shut  their  eyes  to 
hear  better.  The  girls  and  boys  are  as  quiet 
as  though  they  were  writing  at  his  dicta- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  Curd's  day.  Everything  goes  ac- 
cording to  order.  He  speaks  well;  he  Is 
master  of  all  hla  resources;  words  flow  as 
though  they  were  oiled.  This  time  he  is 
6ure  of  himself.  He  throws  off  restraint,  he 
: [warms  to  the  subject,  he  boldly  begins  his 
long  and  beautiful  sentence,  an  imitation  of 
! Bossuet,  prepared  long  ago,  but  which  he 
has  never  been  able  to  deliver  in  full. 

• The  uneasy  faithful  are  waiting  for  this 
Bentence. 

Suddenly  they  feel  that  Monsieur  the  Cur$ 

I Is  In  trouble,  that  he  breathes  quicker.  He 
was  running  over  the  plain;  now  he  Is 
climbing.  At  first  gentle,  the  hill-slope  now 
becomes  steep,  perpendicular.  You  would 
;thlnk  that  a horse  were  blowing  the  wind 
lithrough  his  nostrils  outside  the  church.  The 
■ Cur6  gesticulates,  he  sweats. 

Will  he  succeed  In  gaining  the  top,  O 
I'lvOrd,  or  will  he  stop  In  the  middle  of  the 
' Bentence,  defeated,  blown,  as  he  stopped  last 
ISunday  ? 

The  suffering  faithful  raise  their  heads. 
They  look  with  anguish  on  his  spread  arms 
I (end  open  mouth.  They  lean  toward  him; 
they  offer  him  their  shoulders;  they  help 
him;  they  push. 
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"DON’T  LET  YOUR  MEN  WEAR 
ACCORDION  BOOTS.” 

There  are  several  excellent  reasons 
Tor  this.  One  is  that  the  coachman 
ihould  not  be  tempted  to  play  on  a boot 
yhile  his  mistress  makes  a protracted 
all.  Dignity  should  be  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  a coachman,  and  no  one 
ooks  dignified  while  he  is  extracting 
nusic  from  an  accordion  or  a concer- 
':lna.  When  Mr.  Nikisch  first  came  to 
.his  country  he  wore  “accordion  pants” 
—they  were  pants,  not  trousers,  not 
j^ntaloons — and,  although  they  were 
made  by  a prominent  tailor  of  Leipzig, 
hey  excited  Injurious  comment. 

1 If  there  Is  a death  in  your  family, 
over  the  russet  boot-tops  with  black 
loth.  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  this 
lefore  the  funeral,  try  Day  & Martin’s. 
"The  hat  must  he  silk.”  There  is  no 

• Iternatlve.  Slouch  hats  are  no  longer 
R'orn  by  the  coachmen  of  our  more  ex- 
clusive citizens,  and  the  more  fastidi- 

jlous  insist  that  the  hat  should  be  a new 
one.  not  a cast-off  dicer  of  the  master. 

The  coachman,  when  on  duty,  should 
imoke  only  cigars.  They  should  cost 
it  least  at  the.  rate  of  three  for  a 
luarter. 

• Green  baize  cloth  aprons  should  match 
•our  bilUard-tahle.  Crest  buttons, 
' orn  by  your  servants,  should  be  du- 

nl.  There  are  several  dukes  in  Eng- 
_ind,  so  there  may  he  variety  In  the 
Kvice. 

■^By  paying  attention  to  these  details 
’"nd  the  advice  as  to  other  matters 
Iven  by  this  pamphlet,  you  will  be 
! "bilged  to  be  more  scrupulous  as  to 
■ our  own  dress;  for  it  is  a sad  sight 
vhen  the  groom  Is  mistaken  for  the 
naster. 


Don  Lorenzo  Perosi’s  “Transfigura- 
tion of  Christ”  Performed  for 
the  First  Time  in  Boston— A 
Work  Without  Inspiration,  or 
Skill,  and  of  Singular  Dullness. 

The  Cecilia  sang  Perosl’s  “Tran.s- 
liguration  of  Christ”  last  night  at  the 
final  concert  of  this  series.  The  solo 
singers  wore  Mr.  Herbert  Johnson, 
Messrs.  Bnshnell,  Townsend,.  Sargent, 
and  Miss  Edna  Goulland.  Then  there 
was  a trio  of  apostles:  Messrs.  Black, 
Horner  and  Studley. 

This  oratorio  v.-as  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Saint  Mark’.s,  Venice, 
March  21),  1S38.  The  success  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  there  were  other  per- 
formances in  the  Exposition  Hall. 

Some  have  said  that  tht  performance 
last  night  was  the  first  of  any  work 
by  Perosi  In  this  country,  but  his 
’’Resurrection  of  Lazartis”  was  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  the  16th  of  this 
mouth. 

We  have  all  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  late  about  the  genius  of  Perosi.  We 
have  read  the  glowing  accounts  of  his 
tiiumphs  in  Italy;  and  some  of  us  hare 
also  read  of  his  ignominious  failure  at 
The  Hague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Frankfort, 
Vienna.  Nor  in  Paris  was  there  wild  , 
enthusiasm,  except  tn  the  part  of  cer-  I 
tain  clerical  admirers,  and  In  New 
York  the  faUtire  of  the  oratorio  per- 
formed was  complete. 

Surely  after  the  performance  of  last 
night  both  musicians  and  intelligent 
amateurs  must  wonder  at  the  success 
of  this  work  in  Italy  and  must  doubt 
I the  ability  of  the  comiioser. 

I The  work  may  be  dismissed  in  a few 
lines.  It  is  not  worthy  of  extended 
comment. 

From  the  purely  technical  standpoint. 


Mr.  William  L.  Alden,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times’s 
iSaturday  Review,  has  just  discovered 
iHerman  Melville  and  George  Borrow. 
'Has  he  ever  read  "Daisy  Swain,  the 

Flower  of  Shenandoah;  a Tale  of  the 
Rebellion,”  by  John  M.  Dagnall?  If 
he  has  not,  he  Is  not  fit  for  his  exalt- 
ed position. 


a neat  white 
This  marked 


“Ruben’s  lovely  home, 
cot,  stood 

Raised  on  cedar  spiles. 

his  prudent  mind; 

As  ague  poisons  lurk  In  meadow  damp 
And  spring  freshets  had  Inundate  the 
plain. 

No  cupola  his  cottage  roof  adorned. 
Nor  did  paintings  decorate  Us  lnn,er 
walls 

All  such  ornate  pride  he  left  to  auto- 

To  tilted  lords,  and  traffic’s  purse-proud 
kings.” 

Ruben  not  only  took  good  care  that 
"the  surplus  cash  he  saved  should  cater 
to  no  banker’s  greed,  nor  usury’s  bait 
allure  It  from  his  grasp,”  he  also  feared 
the  curse  of  Rum. 

"His  bev’rage  was  the  same  that  Adam 
drank: 

Water  pure  from  clear  springs  and 
rocky  founts. 

This  he  knew  would  poison  nought 
within,  nor 

Thrill  his  nerves  awhile  with  spurious 
ecstacy. 

To  deader,  the  keen  sensibility 
Of  body,  heart,  and  soul,  like  alcohol. 
The  demon,  that  fires  with  delirium 
The  drunkard’s  brain,  and  fills  the 
minds  of  men 

With  dark  designs  and  treanson’s 
trcach’rous  guilt. 

Angry  quarrels,  murder.” 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  Mr. 
Dagnall’s  choicest  poetic  thought; 
“Then  him  they  sanctioned  as  their 
party  choice; 

Rose  him  with  their  fulsome  breath 
and  votes  from 

Common  life  to  an.  exalted  station.” 
“Like  a serpent 


this  oratorio  Is  lamentably  weak  am!  his  e'frs  the  venom  bane- 

crude.  There  are  feeble  Imitation, s of  ^ ® vm,  damned  venom  d bane, 

Bach  and  several  other  composers;  i Qneaking  lllv-livered  Yankee  die* 
there  is  Ineffective,  clumsy,  ugly  coun- i , 


|‘  It  appears  that  Alma  Dalma  Is  n,ow 
lound  In  Morocco. 

, She  went  there  “to  study  the 
nysteries,  the  beauties  of  life  In  the 
narem  of  the  young  Sultan.”  (We 
quote  from  the  beautiful  account  of 
her  adventures  that  appeared  in  the 
N.  Y.  Whtrld).  We  falll  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  long  journey.  'Was 
she  not  formerly  In  the  Casino  chorus? 


j You  probably  read  at  the  same  time 
of  a new-fangled  hall-clock  without 
|harvds  and  face.  To  know  the  lime 
iby  It  you  press  a button  and  it  calls 
iout  “6.30”  or  “11.15”  as  the  case  may  bo. 

This  Is  the  clock  for  belated  husbands 
of  sporting  proclivities.  No  tired  wife 
will  take  the  trouble  to  leave  her  bed 
at  intervals  to  see  how  long  her  hus- 
'band  ha-s  been  detained  at  the  office. 


terpoint;  there  are  pages  of  notes  that 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  Some  Ital- 
I Ians  have  dared  to  speak  of  this 
j young  man  as  wearing  the  man- 
I tie  of  Palestrina.  To  the  stu- 
dents and  a.jmlrers  of  that  great 
I m.aster  of  church  music  the  comparl- 
1 son  seems  blasphemous.  Some  have 
i spoken  of  Perosi  as  a reformer  in 
I church  music:  but  the  Catholic  Church 
j is  in,effahly  rich  in  tender  and  sublime 
music,  filled  for  all  of  Its  sacred  offices, 
comforting  the  mourner,  calling  to  re- 
pentance, uplifting  the  soul,  echoing 
the  praise  of  the  angelic  hosts.  And 
is  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  weaver  of 
this  puerile  stuff,  this  imitator  of 
ancient  masters  whose  music  he  evi- 
dently does  not  understand,  is  this 
absurdly  puffed  j-oung  man,  the  suc- 
cessor of  those  giants  of  whom  the 
church  may  well  be  proud?  Perish  the 
thought ! 

This  music  Is  -without  mysticism.  It 
Is  without  emotion  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Neither  the  body  nor  the  soul  of 
the  hearer  is  moved.  Dreary  stretches 
of  sandy  orchestration  without  an 
oasis  of  vocal  freshness  or  beauty.  The 
music  of  Christ  might  as  well  be  sung 
by  the  Father  of  the  Possessed  Child, 
or  that  of  St.  Peter  by  the  narrator. 
Music  without  distinction,  without 
beauty,  without  grandeur,  without  re- 
ligious feeling.  At  its  best  it  is  the 
work  of  a too  ambitious  schoolboy  who 
has  no  Individual  voice  and  who  at- 
tempts to  copy  the  stylos  of  great  pre- 
.deeessors;  it  Is  work  that  a sound 


when 


We  no  quarter  show,  no  mercy  have 
For  nigger  thieves;  then  with  your 
bayonets  pin 

Him  to  the  ground.” 

“’Quickly,  from  the  orifice  of 
The  ugly  scar,  the  mother  cleansed  with 
W'ater  warm,  the  fetid,  pulse  that 
flowed; 

Then,  with  a linen  bandage,  moistened 
o’er 

With  arnica,  the  wound  she  neatly 
bound 

Within  Its  styptic  folds,  and  left  it  so; 
To  nature’s  healing  care  and  time  for 
due  amendment.” 

“F\)r  they  saw  In  his  Ingenuous  looks. 
Bland  and  affable  deportment,  it  was 
Easy  to  address  him  on  the  subject 
Of  his  life  and  ventures.” 

“Athol  then  upon  the  head  of  his  be- 
trothed 

Called  Heaven’s  blessings  down,  and 
sealed  his  faith 

With  kisses  on  her  dimpling  cheek; 
gave  her. 

Prom  vest  pocket,  his  own  portrait 
color’d, 

■Which  she  kissed  with  ardor  sweet,  and 
said,  ‘Ah!’  " 

I “Sir. 

' The  honor'd  President-elect  whom 
you’ve 

! Deprecated  vilely,  is  one  of 
The  greatest  men  of  modern  times  • • • 


Yet,  sometimes,  PIT  adrilTt, 
he  feels 

In  playful  humor,  and  an  auspicious 
chance 

Prompts  Its  dl.-;play,  he’ll  tell  a good 
joke; 

But  otherwise,  he’s  a man  of  feeling.” 
Party  passion  was  furious  In  186.5, 
This  Is  tho  way  Athol  In  the  poem  re- 
fers to  Jefferson  Davis: 

“But  we  ll  yet  lower  the  lofty  pride  of 
That  puslllan'imous  puke,  and  drive  him 
To  tlie  verge  of  hell,  where  fiery  drag- 
ons 

Him  will  sting  to  death,  ere  his  guilty 
soul 

Falls  in  the  flames,  to  writhe  In  tortures 
there 

Forever  with  the  damn’d.” 

There  are  167  pages  of  this  beautiful 
.poem  and  each  page  tempts  one  to 
quotation.  And  yet  two  more  exam- 
ples must  suffice: 

’T!)0’  the  lines  seem  to  have  been  penn’d 
By  a trembling  hand,  yet  I can  trace  In 
Them  the  ornate  style  of  dear  Athol.” 

”So  round  a blazing  fire. 

The  miird’ring  crew  caroused.  Some 
the  weed  fum’d. 

Some  sang  ribald  songs  by  turns  and 
smutty  jokes 

Got  off,  whilst  others  quaffed  and 
pass’d  round 

A vile  inebrlant  distillation.” 


Mr.  Zangwill  is  confident  that  In 
time  the  United  States  will  develop  into 
a democracy. 

While  strolling  uptown  the  other  day 
I saw  a stone  mansion  on  my  way; 

I stopped  to  admire— 'twas  simply  divine — 
And  couldn’t  help  wishing  that  it  was  mine. 
A servant  came  out,  then  I asked  of  him 
If  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  In, 

I thought  It  the  house  of  a millionaire. 

But  he  told  me  the  iceman  resided  there. 
CHORUS: 

How’d  3’ou  like  to  be  the  Iceman,  bow’d  you 
like'  to  be  the  iceman? 

The  plumbers  ain’t  in  it,  they  froze  them 
out. 

Mr,  Thomas  Sarrachkan  of  New  York, 
called  Into  court  as  an  expert,  swore 
that  ”no  cat  living  is  worth  $10.” 

I APRIIj. 

II  hang  the  green  leaves  on  the  lime; 

I show  tho  woodtine  how  to  climb; 

By  me  the  svvallcws  keep  their  time. 

I set  upon  the  apple-tree 
Preiage  of  rrs-y  fruit  to  be: 

Tho  cowslip  leg’oi  s wait  for  me. 

I opc-i  u,j  with  priirTOfe  keys 
The  younv  y?ar'.s  fcldei!  mysteries; 

1 fill  will  nests  the  empty  trees. 

I nrin.g  the  daisy  v,  ith  my  rhyme. 

To  spread  with  silver  all  the  lea; 

I set  the  prisoned  tulips  free; 

The  swallows  Keep  th^ir  time  by  me. 


You  read  undoubtedly  that  Georgian 
gentlemen,  in  order  to  "protect  their 
ladies,”  burned  a live  negro,  first  cut- 
ting off  his  ears  and  fingers,  and  hanged 
another,  cutting  off  his  ears  and  a 
little  finger.  You  read  that  a few  brave 
land  just  men,  like  Maj.  Thomas,  made 
unavailing  resistance  against  the  cruel 
and  filthy  mob.  You  also  read  that  at 
a public  meeting  in  Boston  Capt.  Win- 
lams  said  it  would  be  a "splendid  idea” 
to  arm  all  Southern  negroe.s  with  Win- 
chesters, and  that  whenever  one  of  the 
race  was  killed  survivors  should  go 
a-gunning  for  the  first  white  man  on  a 
jhlghway  or  byway.  Lieut.  Jackson 
spoke  In  similar  vein  ("loud  a'Ud  pro- 
longed applause”). 

’ Now  It  Is  true  that  in  so-called  highly 
civilized  countries  burning  living  crim- 
inals has  been  a form  of  punishment; 
but  the  criminals  had  been  tried  and 
convicted.  In  England  for  all  treasons 
women  were  burnt  alive  until  the  30 
Geo.  III.  c.  48.  Hallam  says  that  for 
high  treason  women  till  1791  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  and  Buckle  be- 
lieves they  were  for  any  treason.  Black- 
stone  explains  the  barbarism  by  say- 
ing that  It  would  have  been  too  Inde- 
Icent  to  inflict  the  embowelllng  and  ex- 
posing the  bodies  of  women. 

I Read  the  details  of  these  affairs  In 
! Georgia.  j 

Did  you  read  of  any  “Spanish  outrage  ; 
in  Cuba”  as  horribly  revoltin.g?  Re- 
member, too,  that  tlie  so-called  Latin 
races  arc  fam.ous  for -their  tolerance  or 
leven  love  of  the  thought  and  sight  of 
the  physical  sufferings  of  others. 

I It  Is  a good  thing  to  be  just.  I'nless 
[you  have  lived  on  a Southern  plantation 
you  have  no  ider  of  the  dangers  to 
which  women  are  exposed.  In  some 
Slates  it  is  difficult  to  convict  'a  negro 
in  a fair  trial.  In  rude  and  remote 
districts  the  temptation  to  hang  a rag- 
ing animal  when  ho  is  caught  Is  wel!- 
rlgh  irresistible.  We  notice  that  our 
Northern  negroes,  when  they  denounce 
the  cruelty  of  the  whites,  are  inclined 
to  keep  mum  about  the  foul  deeds  that 
provoke  such  cruelty. 

In  Brittany  the  other  day  there  was 
a cry  of  horror  because  a band  of 
thieves,  disappointed  at  not  finding 
treasure  in  church  vaults,  opened  cof- 
fins and  played  a game  of  bowls  with 
skulls.  W'hat  do  you  say  of  the  Geor- 
gian gentleman  who  proposes  to  give,  a 
piece  of  the  roa.-ited  heart  or  liver  of 
iSam  Hose  to  the  Governor  of  his  State? 


Mr.  Sardou,  we  learn,  In  a highly  I 
excited  condition  when  he  Is  In  the  net 
of  manufacturing  a play.  “He  shout.s 
every  sentence  aloud  as  he  dashes  It  on 
the  paper;  raves.  whines,  curses.  i 
laughs,  according  to  the  emotions  he 
depicts." 

Gov.  Wolcott  has  appalntcd  April  29 
as  a day  to  be  observed  by  jilantlng 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  and  adorning 
public  places  and  ways.  We  hope  that 
2*Iayor  Quincy  and  Ms  meiry  men  will 
read  the  proclamation  In  apprt dative, 
prayerful  spirit.  Would  It  not  l:o  well 
to  clean  the  streets  of  this  city  next 
Setuiday;  to  make  a beglnnmg.  at 
least;  to  assuage  In  a measure  the 
xviath  of  dust  storms? 

To  X.  X.  X.— Wash  once  or  twice 
dally  with  a 2 per  cent,  solutlcn  of  for-; 
infalln. 

We  are  told  that  the  property  of  the} 
late  Gen.  Magnan,  son  of  a Marshal  i 
of  the  Empire,  consisted  of  three  arm-  | 
chairs,  three  tunics,  four  waistcoats, 
two  hats,  six  shirts,  four  pairs  of  stock- 
ings and  six  handkerchiefs — total  value 
S4  80.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
became  of  his  boots  and  trousers.  Was 
the  General  confined  for  some  years  to 
his  room,  or  was  he  In  the  habit  of 
taking  his  exercise  after  dark? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
(dlcted  lately  that  the  consumption  ofi 
tobacco  would  increase  during  the  en- 
suing financial  year,  and  he  Is  now  cor-' 
jroborated  by  a prominent  tobacconist  oi 
London,  who  calculates  that  about  75 
per  cent,  of  males  in  the  population  are 
'smokers,  and  many  smoke  more  than 
the  doctors  think  good  for  them;  but 
doctors  are  as  great  offenders,  perhaps 
because  they  bellev'e  tobacco  kills  mi- 
crobes. Cigarette  smoking  is  on  the 
Increase  among  all  classes.  He  does 
pot  think  that  smokin.g  has  Increased 
jvery  much  among  women.  A matron 
of  a London  hospital  tells  him  that 
five  out  of  every  six  nurses  smoke,  but 
In  their  bedrooms,  using  tobacco  as  an 
“agrfeable  disinfectant." 


"Paderewski  will  begin  a tour  In 
America  next  October."  This  seems 
hardly  possible.  There  have  been  no 
advance  reports  concerning  the  precise 
condition  of  his  hair,  or  the  state  of 
his  nerves;  there  has  been  no  news  of 
late  about  his  opera,  "founded  on  a 
Polish  subject.”  One  story  has  crossed 
the  water;  that  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
prices  of  admission  to  his  concerts  were 
exorbitant,  and  as  a result  he  did  not 
give  all  the  concerts  that  had  been  an- 
nounced. 

TERESA  CARRENO,  { 

Her  Farewell  Piano  Recital  Yester- 1 
day  Afternoon  in  Music  Fall — 
Miss  Lucie  Tucker’s  Song  Recital 
in  Steinert  Hall. 

Teresa  Carreno  gave  a farewell  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Mus’e 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows; 
Toccata  and  fugue  in  D mln.ir — Bach-Tausig 

Sonata  .\ppassionata,  op.  57 Beethoven 

Two  studies;  (’  sharp  minor;  A flat; 
Nocturne  in  C minor;  Polonaise,  op. 

44:  Waltz,  op,  42  Chopin 

Etude.s  Syinphonlques Schumann 

(By  request.) 

Chants  sans  paroles Tschnikov.'skv 

Bartnrolle  In  G major Rubinstein 

Poloralse  in  K major Liszt 

It  was  hardly  the  day  for  cither 
playing  the  piano  or  listening  patiently 
to  piano  music,  but  there  was  a large 
'.audience  and  the  pianist  was  heartily 
'applauded. 

She  began  with  a disappointing  per- 
formance of  Tausig’s  arrangement  of 
Each's  organ  toccata  and  fugue  In  D 
minor.  "Disappointing,"  because  the 
music  was  not  well  rhythmed;  because 
111  the  fugue  the  contrapuntal  playing 
was  at  times  muddy;  becaus"' through- 
out there  was  an  extravagant  use  of 
the  damper  pedal.  Much  more  satis- 
fariory  v.a  ; her  performance  of  Beet- 
hrven's  f:-.mil!ar.  too  familiar  sonata. 
Thf  were  exquisite  moments  in  the 
andante,  there  were  twilight  effects 
and  subtle  nuances,  although  as  a rule 
f’arreno  delights  in  broad  contrasts: 
for  her  Imperious,  raging  tempera- 
ment often  disdains  finesse.  The 
pieces  by  Chopin  wc.^-  poetically  con- 
ceived and  expressednintii  the  pianist 
lost  control  of  herself  and  the  damper 
pedal— or  rather  the  damper  pedal 
was  ntaster  over  her  in  the  polo- 
nai.se.  i m the  other  hand  the  waltz 
was  played  with  delicacy  and  grace. 

On  the  whole,  Carreno  did  not  rise 
to  the  height  achieved  by  her  earlier 
this  season.  Her  playing  ’"O  often 
suggested  merelv  steam  and  speed.  It 
is  the  end  of  the  season,  and  she  has 
given  many  concerts.  And  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  she  relies  too 
much  upon  her  rxttaordinary  tempera- 
ment, and  takes  It  a.s  the  greatest 
. of  compliments  when  she  is  told  that 
she  plays  "like  a man."  I might  say 
I to  her, 

' "O!  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a glams  Vf^hgth;  but  it 
! is  lyranoiis 

' To  use  it  like  a ci.;  ' 


The  male  pianist  does'  not  always 
find  his  conquering  strength  In  force 
and  thunder  and  guns.  The  most 
conventlonallv  heroic  Lady  Macbetn 
would  play  the  piano  In  Erch  s'  vein; 
but  the  temptress  of  real  life  does 
not  woo  and  win  by  such  lierce  at- 
tacks. 


c 


yhilip  Hale, 


MISS  TUCKER’S  RECITAL. 


Miss  Lucie  Tucker,  comrallo.  gave  a 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
Mr.  Carl  Barth,  'cellist,  and  Dr.  I.ouls 
Kelterborn.  pianist,  assisted.  Miss 
Tucker  sang  songs  by  Johns,  Beach, 
MacDowell,  Chadwick  and  Dvorak,  an 
aria  from  Schiller’s  "Demetrius.  li.v 
Joachim,  also  an  aria  from  Liszt  s 


"Jeanne  d'Arc."  According  to  the  pro- 
gtam  both  of  these  arias  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last  even- 


ing. 

To  the  mtis'iclan  the  chief  Interest  In 
the  program  lay  In  the  Joachim  and 
Liszt  numbers.  Th?  former  is  some- 
what familiar  to  many.  Taken  apart 
from  the  drama  it  is  uninteresting. 
Whatever  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment may  or  may  not  add  to  it  Is  Incon- 
sequential. As  heard  last  evening  the 
accompanying  piano  part  is  meaning- 
less .and  without  any'  si  eoial  Indivldn- 
alltv.  That  It  was  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. Dr.  Kelterborn  left  no  doubt  in 
the  niltids  of  the  listeners,  or  rather 
observers.  Vocally'  speaking  it  is  neitb- 
p"-  successful  as  a show  piece,  nor  in- 
teresting dramatically  considered,  for 
Us  story  is  far  from  being  clearly  told. 
The  Liszt  piece  was  more  to  the  point, 
however.  There  is  a certain  brlliiancy. 
a certain  interest,  melodramatic,  though 
It  may  be,  in  the  work,  that  holds 
the  listener,  and  pictures  clearly  the 
scene  it  strives  to  describe.  It  tells 
its  story  at  once,  decisively,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  and  withal  in  a singable 
manner. 

Miss  Tucker  sings  with  auihority, 
considerable  taste  and  with  commend- 
able style.  Hers  is  a beautiful  voice. 
The  upper  tones  are  round,  full,  reso- 
rant,  and  the  lower  register  not  with- 
out the  true  contralto  quality  to  a cer- 
tain degree.  The  middle  tones  waver 
at  times,  and  last  evening  Miss  Tucker 
wandered  occasionally  from  the  true 
pitch.  This  is  a pity,  for  many  of  her 
phrases  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
a delight  were  thereby  destroyed  iu 
effect.  SllSB  Tucker  was  heard  to  b^st 
advantage  In  the  MacDowell  song,  and 
Chadwick’s  "Sweetheart”  gave  much 

pleasure. 

Mr.  Barth  played  pieces  by'  Golter- 
tnann.  Gluck,  Schumann  and  Popper. 
He  displayed  a pure  tone  and  a nimble 
technic.  Dr  Kelterborn  played  the  ac- 
companiaments  undertsandingl j'.  but  at 
times  too  heavily.  There  was  a large 
and  appla'isive  atidienee. 
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And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an 
open  pitfall,  and  In  mid-career,  laying  out 
vast  projects,  and  planning  monstrous  foun- 
dations, flushed  with  hope,  and  their  mouths 
full  of  boastful  language,  they  should  be  at 
once  tripped  up  and  silenced:  Is  there  not 
sctmething  brave  and  spirited  in  such  a 
termination?  and  docs  not  life  go  down 
with  a better  grace,  foaming  in  full  body 
over  a precipice,  than  miserably  straggling 

I to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas? 

Wc  welcome  the  importation  of  dried 
1 lizards  into  this  country.  The  dust  of 
them  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  bites  of 
' scorpions;  and  the  liver  of  the  lizard 
relieves  at  once  the  pains  of  tooth- 
ache. 

And  we  wish  that  Mr.  Doogue  would 
really  w'ake  up  and  stock  the  Public 
Garden  with  live  lizards  of  all  varle-, 
ties.  Including  at  least  two  flying  llz-j 
ards  of  Ceylon. 

I For  lizards  are  useful  in  many  ways. 
Thus,  if  y'our  eyes  trouble  y'ou,  take 
a green  lizard,  blind  It  w'lth  a copper 
needle,  put  it  Into  r.  glass  vase,  with 
rings  of  gold  or  silver.  Iron,  amber,  or| 
copper  and  then  plaster  the  vase  up. 
Open  It  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  and 
^ you  will  find  the  lizard  with  his  eyes 
well.  Let  him  go,  but  keep  the  rings, , 
; and  wear  them,  and  touch  the  eyes 
with  them;  you  should  also  look  occa- ^ 
slonally  through  the  hole  of  the  ring. 
Oculists  charge  exorbitant  prices  here 
In  Boston,  and  lizards  should  be  intro- 
duced until  the  poorest  citizen  may 
make  this  experiment. 

Or  if  y'ou  have  liver  complaint,  all 
you  have,  to  do  Is  to  put  a green  lizard 
In  a red  woolen  or  a black  bag  and 
hang  it  on  the  part  afflicted;  then  let 
the  lizard  go,  say'ir,s;,  "Behold,  I send 
thee  away  alive;  see  that  I,  w'henever 
I touch  tnls,  may  be  free  from  pain  In 
I the  liver.” 

If  yon  find  a lizard  with  two  tails 
and  carry'  It  ■w'lth  you.  you  will  be 
lucky,  alw'ays  w'lnnlng  at  cards,  in 
State  Street  and  at  the  races. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  picking  lizards. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  them;  they  light 
the  little  lamp  to  the  Lord;  they  are 
powerful  Intercessors  before  Him;  they 
hiss  In  the  ears  of  Christians  when  the 
serpent  approaches  a man. 


An  old  lizard  said  to  me,  "Nothing  in  this 
' wcirhl  ever  goes  backwards.  All  pushes  cstr 
I onward— stones  become  plants,  plants  be- 
' come  animals,  animals  become  huma.a  beings 
and  human  beings  gods.” 

' “And  wh.at  becomes  of  the  oil  gods." 

1 ••  'Twill  all  be  arranged,"  quoth  the  '.l.tard 


1 The  person  that  writes  “booklets” 
' or  “leaderettes"  should  wear  panta- 
I I lettes. 

We  met  w'lth  a singular  adventure 


the  other  night.  OuY  frienWSJnSeTger 
lives  in  the  well  known  apartment 
house,  the  Despondla.  This  house  Is 
one  of  a long  block,  and  Sonber- 
ger's  flat  is  on  the  top  floor.  There 
w'as  some  delay  about  answ'ering  the 
bell.  Finally  a questioning  voice  w'as  | 
reassured  and  the  door  W'as  opened,  j 
To  our  amazement  we  found  Sonber- 
ger  In  pyjamas,  his  charming  wife  in 
something  soft,  fluffy,  bewitching,  and  j 
little  Harold  in  his  night  shirt  and  | 
with  a tin  horn  In  his  hand.  (We  have 
known  the  Sonbergers  for  years).  “For 
heaven's  sake,  old  man,  are  you 
crazy  ?"  w'O  asked  w'lth  voice  toward 
husband  and  appreciative  yet  respect- 
ful eyes  toward  wife.  Sonberger 
smiled  a feeble  smile.  “You  see,  we 
practise  the  fire  drill  every  night.  We 
w'ere  just  going  out  on  the  roof.  Ever 
since  those  fires  In  New'  York  twe  have 
been  more  or  loss  timid,  and  Monday 
I determined  that  we  should  be  In  a 
state  of  constant  readiness.  Each 
night  we  pretend  to  be  In  bed,  I turn 
on  the  light  suddenly,  shriek,  'Get  up’, 
then  we  rush  to  the  back-door,  unlock 
It,  climb  the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  roof, 
and  run  to  the  end  of  the  block.” 


Here  is  a true  and  a strange  story. 
Miss  Marie  Gerdes  tried  to  kill  a young 
soldier  who  had  betrayed  her.  She 
did  not  aim  steadily,  tor  she  plunked 
a looking-glass  Instead  of  the  soldier, 
and  he  then  tried  to  carve  her  with 
his  sw'ord.  Now  this  Miss  Gerdes  Is  I 
a pianist,  and  she  appeared  lately  in 
a concert  at  Becksteln  Hall,  Berlin. 
Mr.  Otto  Florshelm  described  her  in 
these  vague  words;  "She  looked  rath- 
er shy,  timid  and  quite  Inoffensive,  notl 
very  handsome  or  stj'llsh,  and  yet  | 
also  not  the  reverse”.  The  poor  giri, 
they  say,  plays  no  better  than  she 
shoots.  And  some  critics  say  that  If 
she  had  played  piano  pieces  to  the  sol- 
dier, her  vengeance  would  have  been 
complete. 


Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  finds  that  the 
present  system  “which  sets  our  mothers 
bicycling  all  day  and  dancing  all  night 
and  our  grandmothers  playing  golf"  is 
pernicious  in  physiological  results  and 
subversive  of  domestic  happiness  and 
the  w'elfare  of  the  race.  “In  debasing 
her  womanhood,  in  becoming  a neuter, 
she  descends  from  the  standpoint 
whereat  life  w'as  Interestingr  And  more 
and  more  every  year,  discarding  the  du- 
ties Nature  planned  for  her  employ- 
ment and  delight,  she  cries  out  that 
life  is  dull  and  empty.  She  no  longer 
preserves  and  brews.  She  no  longer 
weaves  and  fashions.  Her  children  are 
nursed,  fed,  clothed,  taught  and  trained 
by  hirelings;  her  sick  are  tended  by 
the  professional  nurse,  her  guests  are 
entertained  by  paid  performers.  What 
truly  remains  w'hlch  may  be  called  her^ 
duties?  What  Is-  left  to  her  Indeed  but 
boredom?" 


We  wonder  If  the  members  of  the 
Back  Bay  literary  class — "consisting  of 
37  ladles  and  3 gentlemen"— who  ate 
chop  sooey  In  Chlnatow'n  this  week 
know  the  true  character  of  the  dish, 
which  in  China  is  served  only  in  the 
commonest  eating-houses? 


HENDERSON-SNELLISG. 

Third  and  Last  of  These  Pleasant 
Entertainments  in  Steinert  Hall 
— A Lecture  Recital  Devoted  to 


English  Song. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Herher.son  and  Mrs.  Gren- 
ville Snelling  gave  the  third  and  last 
of  their  lecture  recitals  in  St  inert 
Hall  yest.-rday  afiernoun.  The  subject 
was  i-lnglish  song.  Mr.  Henderson 
spoke  of  the  earliest  Engling  music, 
linown  to  uk  chiofiy  by  tradition;  of  the  f 
early  Welsh  bards:  of  the  influence  of  i 
succesrivt-  invasions:  of  the  surly  4iymn  ^ 


f the  Cromw'fllians;  of  the  great  mas- 
>r  Purcell;  of  the  love  of  Charles  11. 

)r  a good  song  and  of  the  labors  of 
'elham  Humphreys;  of  the  line  old 
chool  of  Arne  and  Dlbden;  and  then 
f songwriters  from  Bishop  to  the  pres- 
nt  day  .\s  before,  his  explanatory  re- 
larks  were  characterized  by  accu- 
acy  of  statement,  sound  and  shrewd  ^ 
ritlcism.  and  a pleasing  absep.ee  of  | 
elf-consciousness  and  pedantic  zeal  ; 
or  commonplace  instruction.  Mrs.  : 
Inelling  sang  "Oh.  the  Oak  and  the 
Vsh  ” “Early  One  Morning,  and  songs 
IV  Humphreys.  Purcell,  Arr.v.  Dibden, 
jindley  Bishon,  Balfe,  Benedict.  Mac- 
tenzie  Clay.  Sullivan.  Cowcii.  Goring 
rhomas.  She  sang  with  delightful 
ipontaneity  and  delicate  appreciation. 
5he  has  been  heard  here  now  ;n  pro- 
grams of  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish sorgs  By  education  and  associa- 
ion  'she  is  undoubtedly  most  in  sym- 
lathv  with  songs  of  France.  In  these 
=he  shows  to  fullest  advantage  her  vo- 
'•il  art  and  her  indisputable  dramatic 
nstinct.  But  in  the  other  concerts  she 
ilso  gave  much  pleasure;  for  she  Is 
tbove  all  an  honest  singer  intelligent, 
veil-trained,  of  most  attractive  personal 
aresence,  and  w'lthout  a trace  of  pre- 
tence  of  affectation. 

Philip  Hale, 


^ — - 

tVhat  w'e  have”  to  do,  what  at  any  rate  It 
la  our  duty  to  do.  Is  to  revive  this  old  art 
r{  I.ylng.  MiicttJ  of  course,  may  be  done.  In 
the  way  of  educating  the  rubllc.  by  ama- 
teurs In  the  domestic  circle,  at  literary ! 
Irnches,  and  at  afternoon  teas.  But  this  Is 
merely  the  light  and  graceful  side  of  lying, 
such  as  was  probably  heard  at  Pretan  din- 
ner parties.  There  are  many  other  forms. 
Ljing  for  the  sake  of  gaining  some  imme- 
diate personal  advantage,  for  Instance— lying 
with  a moral  purpose,  as  It  Is  usually  called 
— though  of  late  it  has  been  rather  looked 
down  upon,  was  extremely  popular  with  the 
atitlqne  world.  » • « The  glory  of  menda- 
city illumines  the  pale  hrow'  of  the  stainless 
hero  of  Euripidean  tragedy. 


The  Coghlan  affair  exhibits  a peculiar 
phase  of  club-life.  How  did  it  happcri 
that  the  remarks  of  a club-guest  with- 
in club-walls  W'ere  published  In  full 
the  morning  after  they  were  spoken? 
Reporters  were  there,  or  club-members 
acted  as  reporters,  or  Captain  Coghlan 
dictated  or  wrote  out  his  remarks  and 
saw  that  they  W'ere  sent  to  newspaper 
offices.  This  last  supposition  Is,  of 
course,  absurd. 

One  club  differeth  from  another  club 
in  privacy,  as  well  as  glory.  There 
are  certain  clubs  that  are  more  like 
^ restless  business  associations  than  llfe- 
1 savir.g  stations,  harbors  of  refuge,  re- 
treats from  the  hurly-burly.  The  mem- 
bers as  club-menibers  court  notoriety. 
Not  content  with  membership,  they 
W'lsh  everybody  to  know  of  their  mem- 
bership. They  entertain  a guest,  they 
change  a steward,  they  row  In  a card 
room;  the  diversion,  or  the  business 
move,  or  the  scandal  Is  Immediate  copy 
for  a city  editor.  And  w'as  It  not  of 
the  club  In  W'hlch  Captain  Coghlan 
j found  such  "tumultuous  privacy"  that 
New  Y'ork's  famous  broker-wit  said 
when  there  was  urgent  desire  for  the 
honor  of  his  membership,  “Why,  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  being  proposed 
for  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel”? 

There  are  varied  forms  of  this  jest. 
Some  say  that  the  three  last  words 
should  read  "Grand  Central  Depot.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clubs 
that  are  sensitive  plants.  'We  know  , 
' of  some  w'here  a by-law.  something 
! like  this,  prevails:  "No  account  shall 

j be  published  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
I club,  or  of  anything  which  takes  place 
I In  the  club-house,  except  by  special 
I permission  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee." This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

I And  not  solely,  dear  Madam,  as  you 
! uncharitably  suppose,  because  a guest 
or  a member  may  be  indiscreet  In 
speech  w'hcri  he  Is  hot  with  wdne  or 
seized  w'ith  cock-tail  eloquence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  mis-  j 
chievons  gosslpers  we  know  are  total 
abstalner.s.  But  a club  Is  of  no  use 
to  a clubable  man,  unless  he  is  sure  that 
he  can  there  set  off  the  pin-wheels  of 
his  wit  and  the  rockets  of  his  fancy, 
or  pr.ance  round  the  parlors  on  his 
favorite  hobby-horse,  or  recite  his  para- 
doxes of  the  day,  wlthqut  the  conse- 
quent  gaping  and  misunderstanding 
of  outsiders — most  respectable  persons  I 
no  doubt,  but  vftt  to  be  trusted  with  . 
his  choicest,  most  individual,  unlntelli-  , 
gible  thoughts.  We  say  unintelligible,  I 
remembering  the  fine  line  of  Paul — "to  j 
the  Greeks  foolishness.”  i 

It  Is  true  that  even  discreet  clubs  ] 
may  allow'  journalists  the  privileges  of  ' 
membership.  We  doubt  whether  the 
privilege  is  ever  abused.  Perhaps  the 
member  is  overcome  by  the  honor,  by 
the  touching  display  of  confidence.  Or 
perhaps,  as  the  years  go  by,  he  finds 
nothing  within  club  w'alls  that  would 
be  of  the  slightest  Interest  to  his  read- 
ers. We  prefer  to  believe  that  he  is 
delighted  with  the  possibility  of  escape 
from  the  cast-iron.  Inevitable  opinions  j 
he  owes  his  owners— and  the  advertls-  , 
ers  who  in  some  remote  cities,  cities  j 
of  the  pl.aln.  are  the  real  If  not  the  | 
nominal  owners.  We  are  not  speaking  j 
now  of  political  clubs,  w'hlch.  In  spite  ] 
of  comfortable  or  gorgeous  furnl-  I 
ture,  ad'mlrable  restaurant,  thoughtful- 
ly stocked  bar,  are  and  must  be  ! 
dreary  places  and.  however  crowd- 
ed, however  full  of  talk  and  mov- 
ing things,  the  abomination  of  dcs-  ' 
olatlon.  There  is  no  use.  dear 
brethren,  in  bluster  and  denial:  the 

journalist  or  newspaper  man— for  some 
of  Its  prefer  the  latter  term — w'ill  al- 
w'ays be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  many, 
who  are  not  so  much  afraid  that  he 
will  write  and  pubiish  something  about 
them  as  that  he  w'lll  not  write  and 
publish  something  of  an  extravagantly 
complimentary  nature.  Thackeray  puts  i 
this  speech  into  the  mouth  of  a club-  | 
member  who  was  commenting  on  the 
silly  story  about  Lord  Clyde’s  codicil  ' 
"w'rltten,  strarge  to  say.  on  a sheet  I 
of  paper  bearing  the  Athenaeum  Club  ! 
mark;"  1 

"I’ve  seen  literary  fellows  at  Clubs 
writing  their  rubbishing  artlcJes;  I 
have  no  doubt  they  take  away  reams 
of  paper.  They  crib  thoughts;  w'hy 
shouldn’t  they  crib  stationery?  One  of 
your  literary  vagabonds  W'ho  Is  capable 
1 of  stabbing  a reputation,  W'ho  is  capable 
I of  telling  any  monstrous  falsehood  to 
• support  his  party.  Is  surely  capable  of 
' stealing  a ream  of  paper.” 


Thackeray,  tOB,  h:ul  been  gTuUty.  of  tho 
■rime  of  writing  for  the  newspapers. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  a self- 
mportant,  bulbous  person  bored  holes 
hrough  ns  for  half  an  hour  by  telling 
in  Inconseouontlal  story  of  personal 
■dventure  Our  thoughts  were  In  an- 
ther country,  perhaps  on  another 
ilanet.  All  we  were  conscious  of  was 
he  feeling  of  boredom;  and  the  ghastly 
rin  of  appreciation  that  we  tacked 
n our  face  when  he  began,  slipped 
way  and  was  no  more  seen  after  the 
rst  ten  minutes.  At  last  there  was 
omfortlng  silence  for  a moment.  Then 
/'e  laughed  nervously  and  said:  "Mind 
Jou,  old  man.  this  isn't  for  publication, 
'on't  forget.  I know  you’ll  be  tempted 
> print  It.”  Nothing  but  the  exquisite 
iPurtesy  that  marks  us  In  the  dally 
alk  of  life— at  night  we  are  poco  ner- 
'sso,  just  a little  touchy — nothing  but 
us  inborn  courtesy  prevented  us  from 
'plying:  "O,  you  thrice-sodden  ass,  do 
on  suppose  that  anybody  would  read 
hat  you  have  told  us?  Don’t  you  | 
how  that  we  have  not  heard  a word 
’ your  simian  chatter?” 

Thus  have  we  wandered  far  from 
apt.  Coghian  and  the  club  of  glass 
Alls  and  remarkable  acoustic  proper- 
es.  There  Is  no  rrioral  to  be  derived 
om  these  remarks,  except  possibly  the 
lying  attributed  to  an  old  Albanian: 
ft>u  see  Jones  wanted  everybody  to 
,iow  about.lt  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
told  it  as  a profound  secret  to  my 
Ife." 


The  "Incumbent  of  the  new  chair”  at 
rlnceton— the  "Professorship  in  Poll- 
's will  be  chosen  at  the  June  meet- 
g of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  will 
ve  Mr.  Richard  Croker  ample  time  to 
insider  a proposition. 

! Capt.  Allen  of  the  Yale  University 
lew  bursts  into  tears  and  swears  that 
ile  is  still  loyal  to  the  Cook  stroke. 
The  fundamentals  are  not  changed.” 
—ml  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
ttok  stroke  was  to  git  thar! 

"L’Amour  mouilie,”  the  recent  Eng- 
;h  version  of  Varney’s  12-year-old 
leretta,  opens  with  a chorus  "Let  us 
eep."  -\bslt  omen! 


line  flies,  love  dies, 

id  the  world  that  was  crimson  and  gold, 
speakably  fair  to  behold, 
gray  in  the  light  of  day. 

Poor  heart,  where  will  you  turn 
To  learn 

How  best  to  bear  your  care? 

Ah,  turn  and  pray! 
ipes  die.  dreams  fly. 

It  the  heart  of  the  world  is  good, 
id  a god’s  similitude 
r pain  you  may  yet  attain. 

For  suffering  makes  men  wise. 

And  eyes 

That  joy  made  blind  n ay  find 
Light  born  of  pain. 


ilte  \Trs.  Emil  Paur  had  not  been  well  for 
■ ' 'e  last  two  years,  yet  the  news  of  her 
' 'ath  was  as  a shock  even  to  those 
■ p.o  knew  of  her  physical  condition. 
:ra"i''ne  many  friends  of  Mr.  Paur  sym- 
il-”W|’'.thlze  with  him  most  warmly  in  hi.s 
jlctlon.  which  is  the  more  severe  as 
J domestic  life  was  cne  of  uncommon 
pplness.  Tbcre  Is  an  old  saying  that 
tistlc  natures  should  never  live  to- 
tner  as  hushand  and  wife;  and  per- 
ps  such  hcusehokls  .as  those  of  Jenny 
no,  the  Paurs  the  Henschel.s  are  shin- 
? exceptions. 

Mrs.  Paur  made  her  fir.st  appearance 
re  as  a pianist  at  a Kneiscl  concert 
ov.  13,  1893.  She  appeared  at  a Sym- 
lony  concert  later  in  that  month  and 
forward  she  gave  recitals  with  her 
isband.  We  believe  that  her  laet  ap- 
.irance  m Boston  was  in  eoncerl.s 
th'Miss  I.ittle  and  Mr.  Loeftler,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  13,  1897. 
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Mr.  Richard  Creker  shares  in  glory 
ilh  the  man  in  the  murderer's  cell, 
hen  you  read  of  an  execution  you 
;peet  to  find  these  sentences:  "The  un- 
rtunate  prisoner  slept  soundly  and  ate 
hearty  breakfast  of  chops,  boilel 
i(rgs,  tcast  and  coffee.  Ke  thanked  the 
erlft  fer  all  his  kindness,”  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Croker  was  called  .at  the  Demo- 
alic  Club  at  8 A.  M.  the  day  of  Ills 
paiture.  "He  called  for  a grilled  ten- 
rlolti  and  two  eggs,  a cup  of  coffee, 
>me  hot  rolls  and  a plate  of  straw- 
rrles.” 


VIr.  Phil  May  made  the  first  personal 
t at  the  Lyceum,  says  the  Dally  Chron- 
e.  He  walked  to  his  stall  wearing  a 
ige  brown  overcoat  over  his  dress 
lit,  and  when  by-and-by  he  proceeded 
! divest  himself  of  this  garment  he 
m*'  iiconsciously  removed  his  dress  coat 
P*''  ith  it.  The  display  of  the  whole  length 
j his  left  shirtsleeve  drew  from  the 
) ■;  a shout  of  laughter,  followed  by  a 
nlal  round  of  applause,  In  the  midst 


of  which  suddenly  p'STcelvea 

what  had  hapt»ned.  hurried  his  arm 
back  Into  Us  black  sleeve,  and  sank 
Into  his  scat  laughing  heartily. 

We  have  heard  that  a like  accident 
once  so  distressed  the  late  Charles  As- 
ter Bristed  at  Washington  that  he  did 
not  appear  again  In  society  that  season. 
Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  shirt. 

By  the  way.  have  you  noticed  a pe- 
culiar habit  of  the  average  man  of  lim- 
ited income,  the  man  of  the  hard  six 
days  whoso  house  is  small  ar.d  to  whom 
Sunday  means  something?  He  Is  ad- 
dicted to  reading  Sunday  newspapers; 
and  to  read  them  properly  he  removes 
his  coat.  Take  a street  car  Sunday 
morning— a Dorchester  or  Roxbury  pre- 
ferred—and  look  at  the  windows  of  the 
smaller  houses.  You  will  see  the  man 
In  Sunday  dress,  with  hair  pleasingly 
combed,  reading  with  evident  grati- 
fication the  newspaper,  but  In  99  cases 
out  of  100  in  order  to  master  the  con- 
tents he  needs  the  freedom  of  shirt- 
sleeves, Abraham  Lincoln’s  coat  of 
arms. 

The  King  of  Samoa,  according  to 
Rear  Admiral  Kautz,  wears  a cocked 
hat,  but  no  shoes  or  stockings  or  trou- 
sers. Queequeg,  the  harpooner  in  Mel- 
ville’s "Moby  Dick,"  always  began 
dressing  by  donning  his  beaver  hat,  a 
very  tall  one.  Now  listen  to  Mel- 
ville: "Then,  still  minus  his  trousers, 

he  hunted  up  his  boots.  What  under 
the  heavens  he  did  it  for,  I cannot 
tell,  but  his  next  movement  was  to 
crush  himself— boots  in  hand,  and  hat 
on— under  the  bed;  where,  from  sundry 
violent  gasplng.s  and  strainings,  I in- 
ferred he  was  hard  at  work  booting 
himself:  though  by  no  law  of  propriety 
that  I ever  heard  of  is  any  man  re- 
quired to  be  private  when  putting  on 
his  boots." 


So  soon  as  I hear  that  such  or  such  a m.an 
gives  himself  out  for  a philosopher,  I con- 
clude that,  like  the  dyspeptic  old  ivoman,  he 
must  have  "broken  his  digester." 

When  Mr.  Justin  Huntley  JIcCarthy 
was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  there  was  but  one  woman  on 
the  stage  for  him.  Whether  he  went 
to  sec  a tragedy  or  a comedy,  whether 
the  play  was  a new  one  or  an  did 
old,  something  reminded  him  of  this 
woman.  The  digression  in  her  praise 
o’ershadowed  the  comment  on  the  piece 
of  performance  that  was  the  excuse  for 
the  article.  There  was  hardly  an  issue 
of  the  journal  that  did  not  sound  her 
eulogy.  The  name  of  this  woman— she 
was  a young  girl— was  Cissy  Loftus. 


Refrigeraticn  by  liquid  air  is  still  In 
the  air.  The  price  of  ice  has  ndt  been 
lowered. 


You  should  invest  in  copper,  especially 
if  you  have  young  children.  You 
.'=houkl  have  it  always  In  the  house. 
Fcr  copper  removes  dimness  of  the 
cornea,  wasting  polypi  in  the  nostrils; 
it  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  deafness 
when  in  the  form  of  a powder  It  Is  blown 
into  the  ear  with  a .syringe;  It  is  u.'eful 
in  complaints  of  the  gums  and  tonsils, 
it  evacuates  thick  humori!,  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable emetic  when  taker,  in  a draught 
with  hydrornel. 


Mr.  Henry  Russell,  counselor-at-law 
in  New  York,  is  an  eminently  sensible 
man.  Ho  told  a reporter  that  he  trans- 
acted no  busines.s  at  his  house. 


JOSEFFY. 


His  Superb  Piano  Recital  in 
Steinert  HalL 


24th  and  Last  Concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra, 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Croker  is 

t an  Ideal  club-man.  “Walking 
rough  the  club  he  distributed  n,um- 
rless  Ups  to  the  servants." 


A Spirited  Performance  of 
Beethoven’s  Ninth. 

Mr  Rafael  .Toseffy  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  His  program  was  as  follows: 

^nate  in  F minor.  Op.  5 Brahms 

Two  Intermezzi,  from  Op.  117  ami  Op, 

Brahms 

Ballade  No.  4 Chopin 

Mazurka  rij.ir,i,i 

Ktude  In  B flat  minor !.Hen::elt 

Fanufisie'  p T ■ ■ ■ Rubinstein 

major Tschaikowsky 

Mr.  Joseffy  made  a serious  mistake. 
His  program  was  too  long.  Neither 
player  nor  hearer  can  well  endure  a 
recital  that  lasts  over  an  hour  and  a 
naif;  and  a concert  that  is  little  over 
an  hour  long  is  still  more  favorable. 
If  Mr.  Joseffy  had  omitted  the  Liszt 
ballade  and  the  sonata  by  Tschaikow- 


sky,  the  pleasure  ot  hearing  him  would 
have  been  much  enlarged. 

Yet  this  comment  seems  ungraciou.s 
■when  I recall  the  remarkable  playing 
of  this  foremost  of  pianist.s  who  visits 
us  too  rarely.  I know  of  only  one  or 
two  pianists  to  name  In  the  same  breath 
with  Joseffy.  and  neither  of  them  vis- 
it^-i  the  United  States  this  season. 

*7ow  I admired  Joseffy  long  before 
it  was  the  fashion  to  praise  him  be- 
tjause  ho  played  pieces  by  Johannes 
Brahms.  There  were  some  who  denied 
him  seriousness  of  purpose;  who  called 
him  condescendingly  "a  good  Cliopiu 
player,”  as  though  Chopin  were  not 
tho  very  first,  the  unequaled  com- 
poser for  the  piano.  Nor  has  Brahms 
driven  Chopin  from  this  position. 

Perhaps  the  study  of  Brahms’s  piano 
music  has  broadened  Joseffy’s  .style,  but 
this  study  has  not  added  to  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  his  touch;  it  has  not 
enhanced  the  brilliar.ee  of  his  technic. 
Indeed,  I am  not  sure  but  that  in  cer- 
tain ways  it  has  unduly  sobred  him. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  solo  piano  music  of  Brahms 
has  not  led  him  to  undue  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  black  and 
white  arud  consequent  disregard  of 
shades  of  gorgeous  color.  Surely  his 
performance  of  Chopin’s  Pantaisie  Pol- 
onaise was  in  quieter  tones,  with  drab 
prevailing,  than  we  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect from  such  a master  of  touch. 

And  yet,  here,  again,  is  complaint 
when  there  should  be  nothing  but 
praise.  Alas!  I am  not  a Brahms  man; 
and  T doubt  whether  1 shall  ever  be 
able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hiini^ker.  wno 
finds  the  music  ot  Brahms  to  be  the 
true  music  of  the  future. 

Brahms  to  me  was  a man  who  had 
little  to  say,  and  an  enormous  power  of 
disguising  this  fact.  He  was  so  "hon- 
est and  sincere;”  he  assured  you  so 
constantly  that  he  was  the  simon-pure 
article,  that  many  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  now  there  is  a Brahma  fad. 

T admit  gladly  that  the  andante  and 
the  scherzo  of  the  sonata  in  F minor 
were  yesterday  uncommonly  specious, 
and  in  the  scherzo  I was  almost  per- 
suaded to  join  the  noble  band  of  Ihur- 
ifers;  but  the  glory  was  due  Joseffy, 
not  Brahms.  Even  the  wondrous  art 
of  tile  pianist  could  not  make  the  first 
movement  really  great  or  the  finale  a 
vital  thing.  And  pray  what  is  there  to 
the  first  of  the  intermezzi? 

The  sonata  by  Tschaikowsky  was 
plaj'ed  here  by  Mr.  Dennge  15  or  16 
years  ago.  I heard  it  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Joseffy  undoubtedly 
made  as  much  out  of  it  as  is  possible, 

I but  the  piece  cannot  be  reckoned  Jnst- 
] ly  among  the  chief  vrorks  of  the  com- 
I poser.  The  themes  are  not  interesting, 

the  development  is  often  nothing  but 
blustering  impotence,  and  the  effect  ot 
the  whole  is  the  passing  thought  of 
wearisome  difficulty.  In  the  .scherzo 
there  is  a breath  ot  refreshing  air.  The 
sonata  is  not  so  fitted  to  the  piano  that 
it  sounds  as  though  it  belonged  to  it. 
There  is  often  the  suspicion  of  orches- 
tral thought,  and  you  hear  the  brass 
and  the  full  battery  in  the  hands  of 
Vodka-fired  Cossacks. 

Thus,  although  there  was  the  liveliest 
admiration  throughout  the  concert  for 
I Mr.  Joseffy’s  art,  the  keenest  pleasure 
I came  from  his  performance  of  the 
pieces  by  Chopin,  Henseit  and  Rubin- 
stein. And  his  peculiar  art.  the  art  in 
which  he  excels  all  rivals,  was  dis- 
played in  the  ballade  and  mazurka  and 
in  the  first  of  the  pieces  b.v  Henseit.  I 
do  not  forget  the  thou.ghtful  and  noble 
plajdng  in  the  Brahms  sonata;  I still 
\ am  intoxicated  by  the  rhythm  and  the 
dash  of  his  performance  of  the 
scherzo  of  that  sonata;  but  the  indivi- 
dual characteristics,  the  unique  charm 
of  this  most  fascinating  pianist  ap- 
peared more  gloriously  in  the  pieces 
that  are  more  romantic,  more  beauti-  | 
ful  and  more  human.  Mr.  Joseffy  is  a 
Ijoet  even  when  he  stands  on  lonely  i 
peak  breathing  the  thin  air  or  en- 
wrapped in  the  clouds  so  dear  to 
Brahms.  But  his  song  is  irresistible,  it 
makes  its  way  straight  to  the  heart  i 
when  he  sings  a?,  a singer  among  men 
and  women,  and  to  men  and  women 
who  have  heart  and  passion  and  soul 
as  well  as  brains. 

The  program  of  the  24th  and  last 
cc  ncert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
season.  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  last  | 
evening  in  Music  Hall,  was  as  follows:  j 

Overturs  to  "Fidelio” Beethoven 

Recitative  and  aria  from  "Fidelio" 

Beethoven 

Clementine  de  Vere-.Sapio. 

Symphony  No.  9 Beethoven 

The  quartet  was  made  up  of  Mrs.  de 
Vere-Sapio,  Miss  Stein,  Evan  Williams 
and  Ericsson  Bushneli.  The  chorus 
was  made  up  of  members  of  the  Ce- 
cilia. 

Mr.  Gericke  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
reception  by  the  great  audience.  The 
tribute  before  and  after  the  concert 
w as  to  the  man  as  well  as  the  musician. 
The  arduous  task  of  preparing  Beet- 
hoven’s colossal  work  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  tl>e  performance  brought 
a fitting  close  to  the  series  of  concerts 
led  by  Mr.  Gericke  this  season 
Of  course  the  chief  difficulty  of  many' 
difficulties  in  the  performance  of  this 
colossal  work — I believe  "colossal"  is 
the  appropriate  word— is  due  to 

Beethoven’s  defiance  of  vocal 
limitations.  Last  night  the  quar- 
tet was  one  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. Airs,  de  Vere-Sapio,  whose  voice 
is  not  wholly  suited  to  the  aria  from  | 
"Fidelio"— and  yet  .“he  sang  it  with  , 
great  skill  and  marked  purity  of  style 
— was  incredibly  at  her  ease  in  the  ap- 
palling quartet  passages  of  the  finale. 

I have  hear.i  many  sopr.anos  here  and 
in.  Europe  essay  the  task.  Never  have 
I heard  one  achieve  it  with  such  suc- 
cess or  with  so  little  apparent  physical 
cxert.'On.  Air.  Williams  was  at  his  best, 
and  Miss  Stein  and  Mr.  Bushneli  com-  ; 
pletod  an  admirable  whole.  The  chorus, 
which  at  first  seemed  a little  weak, 
showed  unexpected  .strengih  and  stay- 
ing iiower  in  the  very  pa.ssages  where 
they  might  be  readil.v  excused  for  any 
sort  of  a noise  or  hysterical  expostula- 
tion. 

Do  you  really  find  the  9th  symphony  ' 
as  great  .a  work  of  art  as  the  sym- 
phony in  C minor?  I mean,  from  be-,: 
ginning  to  end.  The  Adagio  is  indis 


pntably  a miracle  .,i  wi  c n - .r  g 

But  do  you  luu  think  a . . dm,’  .ai  ‘ 
scherzo  would  be  marc  to  U„  j.uriion  ? 
And  were  you  not  reminded  one.-  nr 
twice  in  the  finale  of  tl;-.;  music  ihal 
Is  .so  dear  to  the  Chim  s.-?  Do  viiu  r.-l-  i 
ly  think  that  the  tune  which’  i.dls  of 
"Freude,  Freude,  schoener  Goctt.n'fun- I 
ken,  Toohter  aus  Ely.-iurn"  is  a good  I 
tune?  There  are  man,  vocal  pa.isav;: 
in  thi.s  finale  that  would  no  doubt  be 
wonderful  If  only  they  could  1m  per- 
formed ju.st  as  the  defiant  Boclliovon 
Iieard  litem  with  his  deaf  ear.s.  Bui 
1 am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  inu.slc 
which  canot  be  performed  is  therefore 
the  greatest. 

Air.  Gericke  gave  a thoughtful  and 
careful  reading  of  llie  symphony.  'I'lie 
first  movement  was  not  as  dear  ns  mi 
former  occasions,  and  the  andante  in 
the  ad:i,gio  movement  might  have  been 
taken  .slower  with  adtaiitage.  In  11(11, 
the  whole  movement  was  a little  for- 
mal and  pr(>cise.  But  on  the  whole 
the  performance  of  this  difficult  w.nk 
was  far  above  the  average.  I 

Philip  Hale.  ^ 

I rtpKt  :hat  I di.l  not  hear  Miss 
Lucie  Tucker  sing  last  week,  for  I have 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  natur- 
al beauty  of  her  voice.  Her  program 
state,!  that  Liszt’s  "Jeanne  d’Are  du  ' 
’burher"  was  then  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  This  song,  ihc  title 
of  whicli  is  often  pronounced  "Jane 
d’Arco  butcher,’’  was  sung  here  in  con- 
cert by  Airs.  Henschel  before  she  was 
, married. 

The  scene  from  Schiller’s  "Demetri- 
us,” by  Joachim,  with  which  Miss 
Tucker  began  her  concert,  was  com- 
posed in  tile  later  seventies  for  Ama- 
lie Joachim.  It  was  written  originally 
•with  orchestal  accompaniment. 

.*» 

I have  been  asked  whether  Brahms’s 
first  jiiano  concerto,  the  one  in  D mi- 
nor, has  ever  been  played  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Yes.  I do  not  know'  who  played  it 
here  first,  but  Conrad  Ansorge  played 
it  ill  New'  York  at  his  own  concert, 
Aiiril  15,  1890.  Air.  Krehbiel  then  said 
that  the  concerto  had  not  been  heard  in 
that  city  for  many  years,  and  prob-  , 
ably  would  not  be  heard  again  for  as  i 
many  more.  "This  is  not  because  th.-  | 
work  is  not  a most  noble  piece  of  j 
music,  but  bccau.se  as  a whole  it  laiks  ; 
the  elements  which  give  pleasure  to  j 
the  many,  even  to  the  cultivated  many."  ! 

*’*  ! 
We  heard  an  oratorio  by  Perosi  last  j 
w'eek.  How  do  you  account  for  the  I 
success  of  the  work  in  Italy?  1 

Perosi  has  two  powerful  backers:  ! 
The  Church  and  a rich  and  indefatiga- 
ble publisher. 

The  Church  views  with  alarm  the  ; 
popularity  of  the  modern  Italian  opera.  ' 
which  tells  most  dramatically  tales  of 
lust  and  blood,  horror  and  madness.  : 
It  also  wishes  that  greater  interest  ; 
shculd  be  taken  in  church  music.  It  j 
argues  that  if  the  dramatic  intensity  ; 
which  finds  vent  in  works  for  the  stage 
could  be  used  in  its  own  service,  there 
would  be  a great  gain  for  righteous- 
ne.s.s  in  general  as  well  as  for  musical 
righteou.sness  in  particular. 

The  publisher  naturally  wishes  to 
, make  money. 

I-  nfoi'tunately  Perosi  does  not  show 
hirrself  in  the  works  that  I have  seen 
and  the  work  that  I have  heard  to  be 
j a mu.sician  of  either  technical  profi-  ; 
cieiicy  or  marked  temperament.  | 

Look  ov'er  this  same  "Transfigura-  ■ 
tion  of  Christ”  that  was  performed  last 
Alonday  by  the  Cecilia.  The  prelude  is 
a labored  and  yet  feeble  imitation  of  ‘ 
Bach  with  its  introduction  of  the  hymn  ' 
cantus  at  the  end.  Then  the  Narra- I 
toi  begins  the  story  of  the  transfigura-  ! 
tion,  and  from  the  beginning  "Et  post  I 
dies  sex  arsumit  Jesus  Petrum  ’ to  the 
very  last  note  of  his  story  of  the 
demoniac  child  there  is  not  a beautiful 
or  moving  phrase,  there  Is  nothing  in 
recitative  or  in  accompaniment  that  ex- 
cites any  emotion  whatever,  religious 
or  dramatic,  there  is  nothing  that  sug- 
gests religious  contemplation  or  leads 
to  it.  Dreary  recitative,  as  barren  as 
that  in  Alancinelli’s  "Ero  e Leandro,” 
yet  not  so  skillfully  put  together.  The 
music  that  i.s  sung  respectively  by 
Jesus,  Saint  Peter,  the  father  of  the 
eJemoniac,  is  without  individual  charac- 
terization; nor  is  there  any  portraiture 
In  the  orchestra  that  accoinpanie.s.  We 
had  heard  about  the  "marvels  of  con- 
trapuntal skill”  displayed  by  this  young 
cerrposer,  "the  lineal  successor  of 
Paiestrina  and  Bach.”  i respectfully  in- 
vite the  attention  of  any  man  who  has 
Ktucied  intelligently  under  a sound 
teacher,  I invite  the  attention  of  any 
advanced  pupil  of  Mr.  Chadwick  for  in- 
contrapuntal  exercises  in 
The  Transfig'uration,’’  as  for  example 
in  the  variante  that  follows  each  of  the 
first  two  verses  of  the  hymn  "Lux 
alma,  Jesu,  mentium."  How  stiff,  ugly, 
unmusical  are  the  results  of  Perosi’s 
labor. 

Nor  do  I find  anywhere  in  this  work 
the  reputed  "hot  blood  of  an  Italian 
who  consecrates  his  talents.”  Nor  do 
1 find  a dozen  con.secutive  measure.^ 
of  orchc.stration  that  say  anything  in 
a new  way— or  for  that  matter  effec- 
tively in  an  old  way. 

I:  IS  a bitter  disappointment.  For 
we  .all  hoped  to  hear  religious  mush- 


thJl  •'.'Otna  move  and  uplift:  and  we 
heard  music  that  is  inherently,  contin- 
uously :u;d  irretrievably  duJl.  Now, 
truly  religious  music  is  never  dull. 
Truly  religious  muslj  is  first  of  all 
either  mystical  or  emotional,  and  dull- 
ness has  no  part  therein. 

• * • 

tVeber’s  "Oberon'  was  revived  in 
I’aris  April  10  at  the  Renaissance, 
which  is  now  a thOiitre  lyrique,  con- 
ducted by  Milliaud.  Danbf.  formerly 
of  the  OpOra-Comique.  Is  the  conduc- 
tor of  an  orchestra  of  60  men.  Calv6 
will  sing— they  say— at  the  OpOra  in 
May.  appearing  as  Ophelia.  Massen- 
et’s ‘■Cendrlllon”  will  probably  be  given 
a.!  the  Op6ra-Comlquc  in  May. 

Avon  Saxon  is  singing  at  the  Palace 
Mu.'le  Hall,  London. 

"A  book  of  the  musical  memories  of 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  being  written  by 
Mr.  Arthtir  H.  Lawrence  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur’s authority,  and  will  shortly  be 
'published  by  Mr.  .lames  Bowden.  It 
will  combine  a history  of  the  Gilbert- 
Siilllvan  operas,  with  a picture  of  the 
Kngllsh  musical  world  of  our  day.” 
I.et  us  hope  that  the  book  will  be  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  History 
of  the  Savoy  Theatre. 


In  kr.' h raiiseiia'8  tpiaying  cr  last  nigni.  t 
We  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  he 
is  the  finest  fiute-player  Imaginable. 
We  think  that  he  is  lacking  in  certain 
bright,  shining,  intense  qualities,  which 
others  have,  to  our  knowledge,  pos- 
sessed. But  in  that  quality  of  under- 
standing his  instrument,  of  treating  It 
as  a part  of  himself,  part  of  his  own 
temKer  yi'  . Kk  » -«i  o III  s=cntlment  and  emotion,  he  certainly 

tember  Aj,  li»!i,  at  10  A.  M.  Saturday  ranks  among  the  most  interesting  of 
evening  eoncert.s — $12  tickets,  Thursday,  jl'  contemporary  executants,  in  this  par- 
Srptember  l)k99,  at  10  A.  M.;  $7  50  | ticular  province.” 

tickets,  Friday,  September  20,  1899,  at  il  A correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 


The  first  concert  of  the  19th  season  | 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  j 
be  Ocl.  14.  The  auction  sale  of  season  I 
tickets  will  be  as  follows:  j 

Friday  afternoon  public  rehearsals — I 
812  tickets,  Monday.  September  25,  1899, 
at  10  A.  il.:  $7  50  tickets,  Tuesday,  Sep- 


10  A.  il. 

m > 

Brahms’s  German  Requiem  was  per- 
formed lately  for  the  first  time  in 
Rome. 

’’The  Stranger,”  an  opera  by  the 


Gazette  writes  from  Monte  Carlo: 

I read  with  much  interest  the  careful 
criticism  upon  M.  de  Inara’s  new  opera 
published  last  week  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  j 
to  add  a few  words  to  that  criticism  > 
Crom  a personal  point  of  view,  if  the 


famous  tenor  Yogi,  should  have  been  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  music  which 


produced  at  Munich  April  11,  but  the 
composer,  who  was  to  sing  the  chief 
part,  was  taken  sick. 

A new  mass  by  Porosi,  "Benedicamus 
Domini,”  excited  little  or  no  enthusi- 
asm at  Turin,  His  brother.  Fr.  Mar- 
ciano Perosi,  Professor  at  a college  at 
Monaco,  has  written  an  orchestral 
piece,  "I’n  Salut  au  Sidcle  qui  Meurt.” 

The  singular  statement  is  made  that 
Caliban  will  figure  in  Verdi’s  new  op- 
era, “King  Lear.”  It  is  more  likely 
that  if  Verdi  has  a new  opera  ready,  it 
is  his  "Tempest,”,  in  which  Caliban  has 


Xaver  Soharwenka  wrote  to  Otto  1 a right  to  apear.  Mr.  Maurel  told  me 


Floershcim:  "The  news  of  my  death 

was  a strong  exaggeration.  I still  live, 
and  if  this  should  be  disagreeable  to 
anybody,  I beg  such  party's  pardon.” 

Siegfried  Wagner  denies  the  report 
th.at  he  is  betrothed, 
i Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Dvorak’s 
■ "Songs ’My  Moih.r  Taught  Me”:  ”We 
I cannot  understand  where  the  pojiular- 
! iiy  of  this  particular  song  makes  its 
i point.  It  is  not  beautiful,  it  is  not 
melodious,  it  is  not  even  rightly  formal: 
yet  il  is  popular:  and  let  it  live  and 
■lie  at  lliat.” 

Mrs.  Kllcski  Bradbury  sang  in  ”Kli- 
jah”  for  the  Baltimore  Oratorio  Socie- 
, ty  last  week. 

A Sclierzo  Capriccioso  in  D major 
by  Otto  Manns.  Jr.,  a nephew  of  Aug- 
ust Manns,  was  produced  at  a Crystal 
I’alace  concert  April  8.  "It  is  an’elab- 
orate.  cleverly  written  and  brilliantly 
.scored  piece,  but  not  individual  in 
ideas.” 

■Mr,  J Wallace  Goodrich  of  Boston 
gave  an  organ  recital  in  Baltimore 
April  19.  w’ncn  he  played  pieces  by 
Bach.  RhtinbErger.  St.  Saens  and  Wider. 
The  Baltimore  Nows  called  him  "a 
master  of  the  instrument,”  and  said: 
•’The  :artlst’s  playing  is  very  clean  and 
decided,  and  exhibits  all  the  best  points 
of  the  schools  of  organ  playing  in 
which  he  studied.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire recital  he  showed  great  judgment 
in  I’ne  choice  of  his  registration.  Par- 


that  Verdi  finished  this  opera  some 
time  ago. 

Giordano  is  fon/1  of  music.  His  wife 
has  brought  him  twin  girls 

There  was  a story  that  the  tenor  Ar- 
amburo  killed  himself  lately.  The 
story  is  now  denied,  for  Aramburo  is 
in  Vera  Cruz. 

We  cannot  seriously  say  that  the 
present  scheme  to  secure  a subsidized 
National  Opera  interests  us  very  deep- 
ly. As  a matter  ■of  fact,  there  are  no  . 

Knglish  operas,  if  we  make  the  single  and  which  makes  a story  live  by  rtason 
exception  of  Ivauhoe,  and  it  has  al-  of  its  separate  exponents  less  than  bv 
rca.iy  been  proved  that  ’’Ivanhoe  is  a mere  general  beauty  of  narrativ. 
not  sunicient  to  keep  an  opera  house  There  are  three  principal  chara.ters, 
financially  afloat  for  more  than  a very  lor  (xample,  in  the  play.  Mes.^aline  and 
few  months.  That  being  so,  and  a,s  we  her  tvv’o  lovers,  H^llon  and  Har^s;  each 
understand  the  scheme,  to  succeed  in  get-,  of  these  is  differentiated  with  extraor- 
ling  the  subsidy  and  building  the  opera  dir.tiry  skill— with  mere.  with  what 
hoiise  w^ld  be  much  the  same  as  to  seems  very  like  a musical  intuition,  an 
erect  a nionumeiit  to  a future  Shak-  essential  gift  of  musical  drama.  To 

fxprcss  charactcr  in  music— to  siliow 
bw  born,  iiut  it  cannot  be  that  the  nrccisdv  in  sener  wli^rc  thf» 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  balance  of  ineV'ffers  from  the  =trem'th  of  vnn' 
their  hopes  on  so  narrow  a causeway:  - ® irem  the  stren„th  of  >ou 

and  there  is,  too,  one  point  of  view 
from  which  the  thing  is  worth  consid- 


ccur.ts  for  much  In  London  may  be 
taken  in  part  as  guarantee  of  good 
judgment.  I.ASt  night  then,  1 heard 
the  opera  "Mes.saline’'  for  fhe  third 
time,  and  I found  that  it  had  more 
than  doubled  its  impression  upon  rue 
since  the  first  performance  al  Monte 
Carlo  of  last  Tuesday.  To  begin  with, 
I feel  more  and  more  convinced,  owing 
to  that  knowledge  of  which  I have 
spoken,  that  in  a little  while  the  thing 
is  destined  for  popular  success,  parlly 
on  account  of  the  intelligible  and  yet 
by  no  means  everyday  quality  of 
strength  and  vitalltj’  in  the  music,  parl- 
ly on  account  of  ttie  rapidity,  the  emo- 
tional fullness,  and  the  excellent  dra- 
matic situations  of  the  plot.  But  that 
does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  tlie 
teims  of  my  favorable  opinion  on  the 
work.  A comrosition  may  be  intelli.gi- 
ble  and  even  vital  of  its  kind,  a stcry 
may  be  swift  and  complete,  and  never- 
theless the  art  of  the  thing  may  not 
rise  (o  very  high  levels;  so  far,  I have 
been  judging,  .as  I say.  from  ilie  pcss:- 
bilit>  of  a I,cndon  popularity.  ’’Messa- 
line,”  however,  ranks  with  far  greater 
work  than  such  as  this;  for  De  Lara 
seems  to  me  to  have  that  very  rare  ac- 
ccr.qilishment— a power  of  musical 
characterization.  In  opera  this  is  in- 
deed the  ail-important  factor.  I:  is 
tile  factor  which  begets  en  inevitable 
light  and  shade,  v 1 ii  h assures  variety. 


and  to  do  so  without  seeming  effort  cr 
strain,  is  an  exceedingly  engrossing,  an 
exofCdingly  uncommen  gift.  It  is  a 
gift  which  De  I^ara  possesses  to  no 
mean  degree.  But  I go  further  still. 
He  has  also  that  gfrius  of  fine  and 
drarratic  narrative  of  whicli  I have 
just  spoken;  that  is.  while  permitting, 
while  indeed  compelling,  ris  characters 


ering. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact— a second  mel- 
ancholy fact  when  the  first  is  that  we 
have  no  English  operas  at  all— that  we 
have  no  English  translations  of 
■'standard  operas”  worth  the  smallest 

coin  in  the  realm.  Just  recently  we  i,  "i  " 

have  had  a run  of  ■operas  performed  t 

in  English  both  at  the  Lyceum  and  at  pja^e  less  high 

suburban  theatres.  The  results,  apart  dtaniatic 

from  the  music,  to  anybody  who  pos-  ^ writes 

sessed  the  slightest  sensitiveness  for  f'f.',';®'®*?’  tenderly,  beautifully,  or  hero- 
literature,  were  as  deplorable  as  can  be  ‘,2  , ‘■‘Kut  of  his  subject 

tioiiGr  should  he  laid  unon  the  imagined.  Puerile  collocations,  ridicu-  , direct.s  him  The  last  act,  for  instance, 

ticnlar  stress  should  be  laid  upon  in  rhymes,  childish  phraseology— at  ' contain  a very  sinking  and  very 

superb  manner  in.  which  he  rendered  every  point  some  of  these  feeble  efforts  keen  situation  of  tragwly.  The  last 

three  of  the  movements  of  Wldor’s  G came  to  thrill  the  hearer  with  shame  jet  accordingly  in  the  music  is  shown 

and  anger  that  responsible  people  possess  a quantity  of  surprisingly 

should  stand  up  there  and  mouth  such  hue.  sometimes  even  of  terrifving 
trash.  phrases,  handled  with  th.3  utmost  skill 

They  have  this  in  Germany.  The  vigor.  The  beauty  and  peace  of 

Italian  operas  of  Mozart  have  been  much  of  the  third  act  too.  find  .a  lovely 
translated  for  Munich,  for  example,  reflection  in  the  music,  while  the  p,is- 
with  fine  a distinction,  so  brave  a Sion  of  it  rises  to  something  that  will 
sense  of  literature  that  they  have  be-  erme  a.s  new  to  this  lackadaisical  gen- 

come  part  and  parcel  of  a big  German  eralicn.  The  preparations  of  the  lirst 

repertory.  So  it  might  be  with  a future  act,  again,  for  the  spinning  of  a tragic 
English  repertory:  so  it  might  have  web  out  of  lust  and  excess  are  ex- 
been  in  the  past  if  it  were  r.  it  an  ac-  qulsite  in  their  deliberation  and  their 
cepted  fact  that  a singer  may  utter  any  certainty  of  effect;  while  the  second  act 
nonsense  on  the  stage,  provided  only  contains  three  of  tlie  most  strikinc 
he  sings  the  music.  (In  an  English  ; pages  of  the  whole  score,  the  love^song 
translation  of  "Die  Meistersinger,”’  to  of  Har&s,  Messaline’s  apostrophe  to 
give  one  instance,  David’s  entry  in  the  Venus,  and  the  song  of  the  gladiator. 


minor  symphony,  No.  6.  It  was  a mas- 
terpiece of  organ  playing,  his  manual 
and  pedal  technic  especially  in  the 
Ilfficult  Finale  being  remarkably  fine.” 

An  overture  ’’Influenza”  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia  was 
produced  at  Nice.  ”It  was  composed 
while  the  author  was  suffering  from 
the  grip.” 

The  eighteenth  season  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  concerls  is  now  over 
•and  Ml.  Gericke  is  through  the  first 
year  of  his  re-engagement. 

Novelties  jrroduced  were  .as  follows: 


third  act  was  recently  sung  to  the  which  is  afterward  transformed  into  so 
words.  "You  master  here,  yes  —as  | convincing  h menace  in  the  last  sc-ene 


.SYMPIlONlIilS:  r.rucl.ner’s  "Ilomantic,"  No.  ! ^vonderful  a sentence  surely  as  was!  but  one  of  the  Whole  opeia" 
4;  Franck's  -n  D miuor;  Uaydn's  In  Clever  penned).  When  musicians,  to  con-|  i i.  , 

mstfcr  (Ricter-Biedermann,  No.  S);  Mo- " elude,  understand  that  opera  is  a com-  H/itii 

■7UT-I-S  Nn  34-  Slnding's  in  D minor;  and  posite  art.  then  it  will  be  possible  to 

- " ’“  have  National  Opera  in  every  country' 

of  the  world. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


the  first  movement  of  F.  S.  Converse  s 
symphony  No.  1,  in  D minor. 

SUITES:  Tschaikowsky’a  Mozartlana  (at 

public  rehearsal  only),  and  suite  No.  1,  in 
D minor.  , 

OVERTURES,  etc.:  d’Indy’s  'Istar  ; Oll- 

son’.s  •La  Mei^”  (as  a whole.) 
.MISCEI.)..4NEOUS:  Chabrier-Mottl,  Bourree 
fantasque. 

Beethoven  led  with  9 performances. 
Then  came  Wagner  with  8;  Brahma 
with  C;  Tschaikowsky  with  5;  Schu- 
mann, Liszt,  Saint-Saens  with  4 each, 
Bach,  Berlioz.  Dvorak.  Goldmark, 
Mozart  and  Weber  with  three  each; 
Handel,  Haydn,  MacDowell,  Mendels- 
sohn, Smetana.  Richard  Strauss  with 


Philip  Hale. 


At  a chamber  concert  given  April  17 
by  Albert  Fransella  and  others  at  Lon- 
don a trio  in  C minor  for  flute,  oboe  and 
piano,  by  Karl  Goepfart,  was  much 
liked.  Concerning  flute  music  played 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  as  follows; 

"You  have,  oi  course,  to  grant  the 
flute  solo  before  you  begin  to  criticise. 
It  needs  a certain  amount  of  grantin.g, 
for  the  fiine  as  a single  instrument  isj 

not  exactly  an  entertainment  of  great 
gladness.  A few.  a very  few,  compos- 
ers have  been  capable  of  writing  music 


I 

ror,  as  a torrid  sunset  boils  with, gold 
Up  to  the  zenith,  fierce  within  my  soul 
A p.ission  burns  from  basement  to  the  cope. 
Poesy!  Poesy!  I’d  give  to  thee, 

-\s  passionately,  my  rich  laden  years. 

M.v  bubble  pleasures  and  my  awful  joys. 
As  Hero  gave  trembling  sighs  to  find 
Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander's  Ups. 


i ner,  Chabrier,  Chadwick,  Cherubini, 

' Converse,  Cornelius,  Delibes,  Franck, 
Gil.ujn,  Gounod.  Henselt,  d’Indy.  Paine, 
X.  Scharwenka,  Schubert,  Binding, 
Spohr,  Vieuxlemps,  Volkniann. 
American  composers  represented  were 


Visiting  violinists  were  Burnwster. 
Lady  Halle,  Olive  Mead.  The  pianists 
were  Baermann.  Teresa  Carreno,  Helen 
Hopeklrk,  -■Vdele  aus  der  Ohe,  Rosen- 
thal. Sauer. 

The  singers  were  Margaret  Boye- 
I Jensen.  Johanna  Gadski.  Marian  Titus. 
Clementine  dc  Vere,  Evan  Williams. 

And  Jlr.  Ffran,gcon-Davies  made  an 
unfortunate  appearance  as  the  reader 
of  Byron’s  "Jlanfred”  at  the  perform- 
ance of  Schumann’s  music. 


In  Shanghai,  the  realm  of  the  queue.  J 

Where  the  girls  wear  a No.  1 ahueue,  ] 

Would  you  Unger  at  ease. 

Drinking  Old  Hyson  tease? 

If  what,  what  on  earth  would  yueue  dueue’i 

Surely  you  prefer  this  to  conventional  | 
versos  about  May,  the  poets  dear,  pneu- 
monic May.  If  Corinna  goes  out  to  the 
fields  let  her  surely  keep  on  her  flan- 
nel petticoat.  Spring  near  Boston  is 
likely  to  be  as  costly  as  spring  chick- 
ens. 

-And  we  lefraln  from  weather-beaten 
jests  about  the  flrot  month,  without  an 
”R.  " Inasmuch  as  we  had  a singularly 
poor  dinner  Saturday  night,  we  read 
before  going  to  bed  that  delightful  book 
”Le  Gastrenome  Franijals,”  to  -which 
we  have  alluded  In  times  past;  and  we  ! 
came  across  the  following  passa.ge. 
written  soon  after  the  stormy  birlh  of 
this  centuiy  “The  month  of  May  Is 
the  first  of  the  month.s  without  an  'R,' 
ard  no  one  In  Paris  has  eaten  oysters 
from  Mayday  until  August  31;  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Balalre,  this  is  not  now 
necessary;  good-livers  are  sure  of  eat- 
ing at  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  all  sum- 
mer long  oysters  that  are  nearly  as 
good  as  they  arc  In  winter.  By  the 
care  of  this  .gre.at  arti.st  months  with- 
out an  ‘R’  have  disappeared  completely 
from  the  epicure’s  calendar.”  What  do 
you  .suppose  the  “great  artist”  paid 
for  this  advertisement?  And  was  It 
paid  in  oysters?  It  was  the  famous 
Grimed  de  la  R^eynl^re  himself  th.at 
wrote  this  touching  tribute,  de  la  Rey- 
ni?re,  "archlviste  fameux  des  meillures 
cuisines,”  .as  our  volatile  Canadian 
friends  would  say.  This  reminds  us 
that,  accoiding  to  Leu-wenhoeck,  the 
number  of  tbe  eggs  of  an  ordinary  cO'J- 
lish  is  9,300,000. 

How  the  French  loved  oysters!  Thus 
j VC  read  the  skme  night  in  "Almanach 
des  Gourmands”  that  indiscretion  in 
eating  them  as  a prelude  to  luncheon 
kills  true  pleasure,  and  experience 
proves  that  after  a guest  eats  more 
than  five  or  six  d-izen,  oysters  cease  to 
give  deligl’.t.  He  that  does  not  follow 
this  a^dvice  deserves  the  punishment  of 
Hypaila,  "the  advocate  of  the  Higher 
Educa'ion  of  Women.”  -who  was 
fcrapcd  to  death  with  oyster  shells, 
although  Tabacchi’s  statue  of  her  would 
give  you  no  forbodlng  of  her  rough 
fate 

W.as  George  Augustus  Sala  sound  In 
kis  opinion  that  fish  is  a surplusage 
Wien  you  have  had  more  than  three 
cysters? 

We  defy  you  to  read  the  chapter  on 
Mayln”Le  Gastronome  Franeals”  wlUi- 
piit  tears.  There  is  a description  of  as- 
paragus, "which  starts  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  like  an  ancient  obelisk  In 
the  middle  of  a desert;  Its  neck  of  ala- 
baster supports  a head  of  violet  llght- 
3y  streaked  with  green.”  What  apos- 
trophes to  green  peas,  radishes,  iam’o, 
pigeons,  mackerel!  There  Is,  however, 
a touch  of  sadness:  for  "at  this  moment 
there  are  only  four  cooks  who  are  cap- 
able of  preparing  a faultless  dish  of 
peas.” 

And  after  we  had  read  this  chapter 
f nd  other  chapters  with  still  keener  ap- 
petite we  attacked  crackers-^called  hls- 
cults  by  the  genteel — cheese,  and  a few 
bottles  of  beer  which  h.ad  been  leaning 
rgalrist  ice  for  four  hours.  Nor  would 
we  h.ive  exchanged  this  modest  meal 
for  pigeons  A,  la  crapaudine,  or  a com- 
l-oie  de  pigeons  aux  pctlts  pois. 


We  publish  today  a charming  poem 
written  especially  for  the  Journal  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Boogler,  the  Wild  Poet  of 
New  England. 

RAGOUT. 

— - If  you  had  a million  or  two. 

two  each,  and  these  composers  were  — solo  music  for  the  flute  as  lovely  as  i_'nexpectedlv  settled  on  vwo, 
each  represented  once.  Brueh.  Bruck-  | /^^e  'gIucI^  "•<>'■'<>  -rv  a.  home. 

did  so  for  example,  when  he  wrote  Or  In  foreign  lands  rome? 
that  extraordinary  ballet  of  the  ‘Wan-  As  fellows  of  wealth  often  dwo? 
d-jrlng  Spirit’  in  his  ’Orfeo,’  a melody 

which  gives  an  impression  of  desola-  ^ >’ou  lazily  sail  your  canoe, 
tion  and  of  solltode  such  as  has  prob-  Where  the  skies  and  the  waters  are  bloe? 
ably  no  rival  of  its  kind  in  all  music.  Or  depart  in  a yacht 

, Gluck,  however,  has  never  in  this  re-  xo  some  iieauttful  spacht. 

Chadwick.  F.  S.  Converse,  MaeDowell,  sped,  not  even  by  Mozart  in  ‘Die  Zau-  ,hc  land  of  the  heathen  Hlr.doe? 

I berflote.’  been  rivaled,  much  less  sur- 

Onlv  three  members  of  the  orchestra  passed,  and  the  compositions  selected  tvould  you  visit  the  haunts  of  the  gnu? 

'r  1 .JO  niniois-  Messrs  Kneisel  ^br  virtuoso  display,  , I, ^ ^.|l, In  sl,y  Ijangaru ? 

appeared  as  soloists.  Messrs.  Kneisei,  Taffanel,  Godard  and  Joachim  An- 1 .pd  wink  at  the  girls 
I Adamowski,  Schroeder.  dersen,  were  by  no  means  near  the  lev-  ■ ^ 

el  of  art.  Nevertheless,  they  proved  "“a  the  sort  wooiy  ciiis. 

Mr.  Fransella's  excellence  as  a virtu-  In  the  kmal  of  the  Hottentot  tu7  ' 

oso  inasmuch  as  he  was  enabled  to  _ # .w  oi  I 

show  through  them  the  sympathy  which  I"  th“  festive  tepee  of  the  Sioux, 
unites  him  to  the  Instrument  of  his  Would  you  banquet  on  puppy-dog  stioux? 
choice  and  of  his  affection.  The  Godard  tVith  the  gay  Esquimau 
Valse,  for  example,  was  cheaply  briU*  in  the  regions  of  snau. 

Uant;  but  no  less  it  afforded  Mr.  Pran-  Tallow  oanOIe.s  and  whale-blubber  chioux** 
sella  an  opportunity.  Nothing  Is  more 

engrossing,  in  the  separate  world  of  Ard.  when  you  had  journeyed  all  through 
mere  instrumentation,  thaji  to  note  the  The  domain  of  the  Arab  and  Jough. 
feeling  w'hich  a man  may  have  for  the  finish  this  rhyme, 

spirit,  the  esenti^  meaning,  of  the  ^ clhyme 

dumb  thing  which  he  awakes  to  hfe.  _ ^ . _ 

And  such  a feeling,  such  a command  of  **''=  pyramids,  tough, 

technique,  it  was  possible  to  discover] 


The  Ijancet  Introduces  'a  new  feat-  j 
lire  into  the  servant-girl  problem;  the  ' 
disposition  of  mistresses  to  ignore  the 
sillments  of  servants.  "Servants  may 
not  be  more  delicate  than  others,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
arc  such  as  to  generate,  moodiness, 
perhaps  ill-health,  and  sometimes  ex- 
haustion and  disease.  Besides  the  con- 
liillons  of  work  which  tend  to  generate  ‘ 
aickness  and  even  disease  there  are  two 
other  points  to  be  taken  into  account 
— age.  and  distance  from  home.”  The 
Lancet  says  that  otke  of  the  common- 
est of  aliments  in  domestic  servants  ■ 
is  chlorotic  anaemia;  “th"Vs  neglected  i 
drifts  into  chronicity  with  consequent 
impaired  health,  or  reaches  a crisis  in  | 
a gastric  hemorrhage.  • • • An  anae-  ; 
mlc  girl  will  be  sent  up  long  flights  of  I 
stairs  on  trivi.al  errands,  or  a wlllln.g 
maid  will  be  made  to  do  nursing  duty 
■till  her  feet  swell  and  she  is  on  the  ! 
point  of  breaking  down.”  And  all  this 
not  from  hardness  of  heart  or  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  a mistress,  but  simply 
from  Inattention.  The  Lancet  Is  .speak- 
ing of  servants  In  comfortable,  healthy  [ 
homes,  so  far  a.s  bed-room  and  air 
nnd  light  are  concerned.  And  how  Is 
it  with  the  Cave  Dwellers,  madam,  who 
pass  their  nights  .and  other  spare  time 
in  the  damp,  dark  little  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  the  apartment  house?  j 

A school  Superintendent  In  a town 
Jiot  far  from  here  says  In  his  report 
that  the  "one  great  and  necessary  thing! 
for  good  schools  is  teachers  of  happy, 
native  Inelorsements,  of  good  physique 
eind  health,  winning  presence,  self  con-  , 
trol,  'scholarly  power.’  tact,  patience.  ' 
embitlon,  moral  spirit  and  lovableness.’* 

And  how  much  a week,  pray,  does 
this  par.'igon  receive  in  the  schools  of 
this  town  and  similar  towns?  “Happy  , 
native  indorsements”  are  surely  worth 
money. 


' The  ihree  uragoons. 

"The  Three  Dragoons,"  a comic  opera 
In  three  acts,  book  b.v  Harry  B,  Smith, 
music  by  Reginalci  cle.  Koven,  was  per- 
formed last  night  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  by  the  .Broadway  Theatre 
:Coniipany  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The 
cast  was  as  follows; 

Jack  Sheridan ,To.sepli  O’Mara 

Bob  T,.eslie Wni.  H,  Clarke 

ttrehic  1 'ameron  — Rob -rt  S.  Pigott 

Den  Hamboula  Hamliolio lernmc  B,vkes 

The  King  of  Portugal Jerome- B.vkes 

lairry  O'Brien Riclianl  F,  Can  oil 

Japes Charle.s  Hi  Ides  ley 

I'lTKUs Edwin  H,  (’arroll 

Dona  Inez  de  Lara Millie  litoller 

Kosita Linda  Da  Costa 

Uercella Leonora  Gnilo 

;^cdrlllo ,,,Fannie  Briscoe 

Here  is  a company  with  that  most  ad- 
mirable tenor,  Mr,  O'Mara:  with  Mr, 
Clarke,  an  experienced  bass;  with  Mr. 
digott,  an  easy  comedian  and  pleasant 
linger;  with  that  unctuous  and  irresist-  '■ 
jble  Jerome  Sykes  as  fun-raaker,  abet-  * 
led  and  assisted  by  Richard  Carroll; 
ivith  Mr.  de  Novellis  who  as  conductor 
tower  of  strength;  with  Miss  da 
;osta,  a trim  and  vivacious  soubrette; 
vlth  a chorus  of  pretty  girls;  -with 
■cenery  and  co.stumes  of  unusual  beau- 
y.  I have  not  mentioned  the  prima 
lonna.  because  Miss  Marguerite  Lemon 
vas  indisposed  last  night,  and  Miss 
toller  took  her  place. 

Here  is  everything— except  an  intel- 
iglble,  interesting,  amusing  book  and 
resh  and  original  music. 

There  is  only  one  word  for  Mr. 
mith’s  book,  and  tnat  word  was  useJ 
n the  .stage  last  night.  I do  not 
now  the  origin  of  the  term;  but  I 
now  what  if  means;  and  moved  by 
stern  sense  of  duty  I apply  it  to 
|ilr.  Smith's  book,  which  is  "fierce’’; 
es,  it  is  the  fiercest  of  all  hi.s  librettos, 
t is  not  necessary  to  say  more.  The 
[ratient  and  chronic  theatre-goer  will 
ot  ask  for  furiher  comment. 

Nor  do  I propose  to  say  anything 
ibout  the  music  except  that  it  is 
mlnently  dekovian.  It  is  full  of  the 
haraoteristic  that  distinguishes  him 
roin  many  composers  of  operetta.  A 
hematic  index  to  "The  Three  Dra- 
oons”  might  serve  as  a ready  guide 
popular  tunes  of  the  last  30  years, 
t is  true  that  the  tune  is  not  always 
inished  as  you  remember  it,  for  Mr. 
le  Koven  is  not  without  ingenuity. 
t|]('  But"  what  is  the  tise  of  complaining 
, |('f  composers’  methods.  Some  work 
' vlth  dirficulty;  others  take  their  task 
ightly.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
his  operetta  there  is  often  an  agree- 
i I,  ible  jingle,  and  it  a hearer  is  not 
..  nclined  to  be  "beastly  particular"  he 
vil.  hum  the  music  as  it  comes,  and 
iften  have  the  pleasure  of  humming 
L few  measures  in  advance. 

As  I have  said  the  company  is  one  of 
|nncli  more  than  ordin.ary  strength  Mis;-i 
'‘‘j;  toller,  who  evidently  has  ha.i  little 
oliS'lfage  experience,  has  a good  voice 
bosoM  -hich  she  uses  with  considerable  skill. 


:•  col- 
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isii  In  i’-er  face  is  effective  and  ev'en  in  he 
, I Ipticoiiventional  conventionality  there  ;s 
II  freshness,  a youthfulness  that  is  by 


' Robinson  proves  to  them  i.s  realTJ 

ptuplder  thun  they  believe. 

The  call  for  Inspection  Is  about  to  sound. 
Always  calm,  Rolclnson  lakes  his  brush  and 
his  box  of  hlacklng,  and  without  .saying  a 
; word  proceeds  to  black  his  naked  feet. 


. There  is  now  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club 
an  exhibition  ot  paintings  by  the  late 
John  Leslie  Breck.  The  exhibition  is 
In  memory  of  the  much-loved  man  as 
well  as  the  widely  admired  artist.  The 
pictures  are  loaned  for  the  occasion  by 
the  respective  owners. 

A correspondent  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  art  of  Mr.  Breck; 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Mr.  Breck 
B.v  a man  apart  from  an  artist.  To 
those  who  knew  him  as  a friend  these 
ipaintings  speak  of  him  with  an  elo- 
quence  beyond  that  of  their  art.  They 
pre  full  of  youth  and  joy,  of  floods  of 
tlnrclng  light  and  color,  of  pure  air 
pnd  delight  of  life.  He  knew  the  play 
of  light  on  the  ripple  of  a forest  brook 
lend  on  the  waving  reeds,  and  his  eye 
iBnd  his  brush  held  all  the  myriad  col- 
I ors  that  a bed  of  flowers  or  a twilight 
sky  can  show.  These  and  his  friends 
iwere  the  only  real  things  to  him,  and 
n;ade  up  the  beauty  alike  of  his  life 
and  his  work. 

His  character,  loj-al  and  joyot?s,  found 
expre-sslon  in  his  painting.  His  art  wa.s 
his  relic-ion.  No  faith  could  be  more 
tbsolute  than  his  belief  in  what  he  read 
In  nature  as  truth  in  art.  and  he  wonid 
no  more  quickly  let  a false  note  in  line 
or  color  stand  upon  his  canvas  than 
he  -would  lend  his  hand  to  an  ignoblo 
act. 

Mr.  Breck  died  suddenly  on  Saturday, 
March  18,  1899,  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club.- 
In  Boston.  His  passing  from  the  joyou.s 
w.armth  of  life  to  the  peace  that  fol’ows 
had  no  lingering  sickne.ss,  no  interven- 
ing dusk  of  evening  and  no  gloom  of 
night.  The  fragrance  of  his  memory 
carries  on  the  joyou.=ness  of  his  life,  an.1 
these  paintings,  full  of  gladness  and 
beauty,  prolong  the  same  happy  note 
that  he  sang  to  his  friends  when  among 
them. 


fJJut  girls  and  bn.,.-  get  married 't5tJi^^  at 
‘Islxteen  and  elgiiteen  yeans  of  age.  From 
■that  moment  the  worker  hj.ses  all  chance  of 
Ijiuttlng  by  for  a rainy  clay.  The  clillclren 
come  rapidly,  and  the  week’.s  wage  barely 
[covers  the  cost  of  rent,  food  and  clothing. 
Ify  the  time  early  married  couples  reach 
[middle  age  they  have  grown-up  sons  and 
IdaughtcTs  who  make  imprudent  marriages 
cn  their  own  account.  It  a man  marries  at 
[twenty,  the  chances  are  that  by  tlie  time 
;lie  is  forty-two  or  three  he  will  be  a grand- 
[father.  His  son  will  l)e  doing  his  work  and 
be  win  be  out  of  a Job,  with  fifteen  or  twen- 
Ity  years  tci  fill  in  somehew  until  ills  pen- 
eion  becomes  due, 

£. 

kVl  3 

I know  a village  where  there  are  hardly 
Bny  clocks,  where  no  one  knows  more  of  the 
^ays  of  the  week  than  by  a sort  of  Instinct 
^or  the  f§te  on  Sundays,  and  where  only  one 
jperson  can  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month, 
lend  she  is  generally  wrong;  and  if  people 
were  aware  how  slow  Time  Journeyed  in 
that  village,  and  what  armfuls  of  spare' 
iliours  he  gives,  over  and  above  the  bar- 
[gain,  to  its  wise  Inhabitants,  I believe  there 
would  be  a stampede  out  of  a variety  of 
'large  towns,  where  the  clocks  lose  their 
iheads,  and  shake  the  hours  out  each  one 
[faster  than  the  other,  as  though  they  were 
ell  in  a wager.  And  all  these  foolish  pil- 
grims would  each  bring  his  own  misery  along 
jwith  him,  in  a watch-pocket!  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  were  no  clocks  and 
watches  in  the  much-vaunted  days  before 
tthe  flood.  It  follows,  of  course,  there  were 
Ino  appointments,  and  punctuality  was  not 
yet  thought  upon. 


o niean.s  displeasing.  Miss  da  Costa, 
erhaps  a little  too  ag.gressive  in  her 
Hack  on  the  audience  during  the  first 
ict,  was  delightful  in  later  scenes,  and 
o was  Miss  G;iito  in  the  last  act.  Nor 
ibcnld  I forget  the  graceful  figure  of 
iliss  Briscoe  as  shown  by  her  first  cos- 
urr.e.  There  are  several  girls,  in  fact, 
hat  deserve  a paragraph  apiece,  but 
-or  prudential  reasons,  I now  bottle 
ny  enthusiasm  for  n,ore  private  use. 

We  first  heard  Mr.  O’Mara  here  in 
'The  Highwayman,"  I believe.  His 
mice  is  pure,  manly,  sympathetic,  and 
le  sings  with  distinguished  ease  and 
irt. 

^And  there  is  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Jerome 
Sykes,  who  is  naturally  funny.  He 
loes  not  require  a spring-board  for  his 
ests;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
ippear  as  a physical  sufferer  in  order 
hat  laughter  may  follow.  His 
ipeeo.hes  h.ave  a delicious  gurgle.  They 
Suggest  smooth,  oily  things;  as  old, 
long-stored  New  England  rum,  the 
Irink  of  our  forefathers.  He  is  never 
nervously  humorous;  he  is  not  appre- 
hensive or  impatient  in  the  matter  of 
ipplause.  He  uses  no  feigned  voice. 
There  is  no  artificial  dryness.  He  is 
not  the  understudy  of  any  approved 
comedian.  He  is  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Je- 
rome Sykes,  and  in  the  very  name  I 
hear  the  oily  hu-mor  of  the  man.  With 
him  you  would  fain  go  a-flshing.  Per- 
haps he  would  not  say  anything  for 
the  first  half  hour— for  he  has  necessa- 
rily associated  with  Mr.  Smith,  the 
librettist — but  when  you  were  overcome' 
by  heat,  or  when  the  mosquitoes  were 
thick,  Mr.  Sykes  would  be  sure  to  say 
something  that  would  put  you  in  good 
humor  for  at  least  an  hour.  Now  in 
this  operetta  Mr.  Sykes  says  many 
good  things,  and  also  in  action  he  is 
funny  in  a natural,  lovable  way.  And 
so  you  hear  him  gladly,  an.d  you  are 
not  so  much  disturbed  by  either  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  de  Koven. 

Yes,  this  company  is  an  excellent  one. 

Philip  Hale, 

THE  SHOES. 

tt  the  reveille  Robinson  discovers  that  hisy 
oes  have  disappeared.  Why  do  they  aiy 
ase  him  so!  But  he' keeps  cool.  He  does 
it  shout  “Give  me  my  shoes,  or  I’ll  thump 
imebody."  He  gets  up,  dresses  himself, 
ad  with  naked  feet  prepares  with  the  rest 
)r  inspection. 

Comrades  watch  him  furtively;  they  -whistle 
jnes;  they  are  all  ready  to  split  their  sides 
'ith  laughtei. 

But  Robinson,  indifferent,  brushes  and  pol- 
!hes  his  uniform  and  accoutrements.  And 
ow  he  is  ready.  If  he  only  had  his  shoes, 
'erhaps  he  will  set  it  up,  if  someone  brings 
iem  back.  His  comrades  begin  to  be  un- 
asy;  the  idiot  makes  no  fuss. 

To  anger  him  they  laugh  in  advance. 


It  appears  that  Lilli  Lehmann  prom- 
ised the  pupils  of  a school  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  that  she  would  sing 
t-f  them  next  November,  if  they  would 
Bgree  to  abstain  from  decorating  their 
hats  with  birds,  or  the  feathers  of  birds. 
Is  it  possible  that  Lilli  Lehmann  serious- 
ly thinks  of  singing  in  the  United  States 
or  anywhere  next  season?  Does  she 
pot  know  that  her  voice  is  a ruin,  that 
her  age  and  bulk  counsel  retirement? 
Thrift,  Horatio.  Although  this  singer 
Is  rich,  she  still  la  eager  for  money; 
and  only  in  the  United  States  can  she 
command  anything  more  than  a small 
price.  Her  avarice  is  shown  in  sev- 
eral curious  ways.  Thus  in  a pam- 
phlet published  a year  or  so  ago  about 
Bayreuth,  she  attacked  the  manage- 
ment of  the  famous  opera  house,  and 
her  chief  artistic  reproach  was  that 
food  costs  more  at  the  inn  than  it  did 
In  1876,  when  she  ate  heavily  for  10  or 
12  cents. 


LJncle  Amos  stopped  with  us  Monday' 
night.  He  was  disconcerted  because 
there  were  no  doughnuts  on  the  break- 
fast table,  nor  would  he  be  comforted 
with  a sliced  orange.  "I  don’t  know 
[much  about  politics,”  he  said  in  his 
'artless  -way,  "although  I still  have  a 
[clothes  brush  with  Henry  Clay’s  plc- 
Iture  painted  On  the  back;  but,  by  gosh, 
il  don’t  see  -why  people  on  Florida 
'Mountain  or  in  West  Barnstable,  or 
jin  Sunderland  have  a right  either 
.through  representatives  or  by  a ref- 
[ereerum  to  say  whether  you  people 
lahonld  have  tracks  on  Tremont  Street. 
[Give  m.e  the  old-fashioned,  town  meet- 
ilng.  Haven’t  you  got  a piece  of  pie 
[or  any  Shaker  apple-sauce  in  the 
[hou.se?  Well,  I suppose  you  newspaper 
[fellows  h,ave  to  live  pretty  close.” 

I A hot  May  makes  a fat  churchyard. 

That  is  an  excellent  line  of  Mr. 
Jerome  Sykes  addressed  to  Mr.  Car- 
iroll,  his  co-laborer  in  the  operetta  vlne- 
lyard;  "I  don’t  see  how  you  can  say 
[that  on  the  pay  you  get." 


We  read  that  Nordica  has  been  In- 
fvited  to  sing  in  the  Wagner-Trilogy  at 
[Madrid.  This  looks  as  though  Nevada 
iwas  not  hissed  at  that  city  solely  on 
tthe  ground  of  patriotism.  The  Madrid 
Opera  goers  are  exceedingly  discrimi- 
nating, fastidious  and  intelligent.  Emma 
Eames,  you  remember,  did  not  please 
them. 


Two  coster  girls  in  London  looked  into 
B window  of  the  carriage  tliat  bore  the 
Brince  of  Wales,  and  one  shouted: 

"Ow,  you  do  look  nice,  chase  me.  Hed- 
|ward." 

This  was  honest  admiration,  and  the 
Prince  is  not  too  old  to  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  George,  acquitted  of  the  charge 
cf  murdering  G.  D.  Saxton,  received 
Immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
the  verdict  an  offer  for  a dramatic  en- 
gagement at  $500  a week;  and  an  offer 
to  lecture  for  the  same  sum  at  Pitts- 
burg on  "Wc-man’s  Rights."  “Both  of- 
fers have  been  decllneo.’’  Her  tempera- 
ment, then,  though  strongly  marked,  is 
r*ot  artistic. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Ibrahim  G.  Khelralia 
End  his  lovely  daughters  Miss  Nablha 
and  Miss  Labiba,  are  now  in  this  coun- 
try, fresh  from  Persia.  They  teach 
orally,  and  without  pay.  If  you  can 
igrasp  the  teachings,  you  will  possess 
lOCcult  powers— which  it  is  a good  thing 
ito  have,  either  in  the  house,  or  at  your 
effice. 


Why  should  a woman  receive  only 
l$l  25  or  less  for  keeping  the  same  hours 
,and  doing  the  same  work  for  which 
'her  employer,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. pays  a man  $4  or  more? 

What  has  become  of  our  old  and  es- 
jeemed  friend,  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan? 
[The  last  we  heard  of  him,  he  was  dis- 
[guised  as  a railroad  engineer  in  As- 
[torla,  Oregon;  but  that  was  a fortnight 
tigo.  This  great  change  artist  may 
jiow  be  preac.hing  at  Los  Angeles,  edit- 
ing a newspaper  in  either  Dakota,  or 
kpa  rrlng  for  time  in  some  court  room. 


Y'ou  remember  the  suicide  of  Sue’s 
jChildren  in  "Jude  the  Obscure,”  and 
mow  the  older  boy  had  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper:  "Done  because  we  are 

too  menny.”  We  read  yesterday  of  a 
[London  girl  who  attempted  to  commit 
.Bulclde.  Alice  Maud  Stanley  is  12 
lyears  old.  She  was  told  to  mind  the 
;lbaby  while  her  mother  did  the  washing. 
lThe  baby  cried  and  the  mother  went  up- 
iBtalrs,  where  she  saw  nothing  of  Alice, 
[but  found  this  note:  "Dear  mother,  weep 
[not  for  me  as  I am  no  good.  I am 
'gone  and  drownded  myself.  Give  my 
money  to  the  baby.  Good-bye  all. 

Don’t  fret. MAIJDIE.”  Maud  was 

found  by  some  neighhor.s  and  she  was 
brought  back.  Then  she  went  into  a 
room  and  tried  to  strangle  herself  with 
a rope. 

Mr.  TY.  D.  Howells  is  reported  as  say- 
ing, "War  can  Inspire  nothing  that 
Is  worthy  in  art  or  letters.”  ’’What 
did  our  great  Civil  War  do  for  litera-  i 
ture?  Llterati're  may  be  said  to  have  j 
produced  It,  but  it  left  no  literature."  . 

To  thi.s  preposterotis  statement  the  I 
[New  York  Times  made  editorial  reply,  ' 
citing  the  nam.es  of  Homer,  Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles,  Danle,  Milton,  Koerner, 
Demosthenes,  Burke,  Beecher,  Tenny- 
son.  , 

I The  times  need  npt  have  gone  so  far 
I backward  or  to  distant  lands.  How 
about  certain  poems  by  Lowell.  Walt  , 
Whitman’s  "Drum  Taps,”  poems  by 
Ferceythe  Wilson,  Lincoln’s  Gettys- 
burg  Address,  Baker's  speech  in  Union  j 
Square— but  what  does  Mr.  Howells  | 
mean?  [ 

Neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  of  i 
Mr.  Howells  Is  to  be  taken  seriously  I 
by  outsiders.  When  a poet  or  a novel- 
ist or  a play-actor  is  praised  by  Mr. 
Howells,  he  may  well  tremble.  Mr. 
Ed'ward  Harrigan  was  spoiled  by  the 
■’appreciation”  of  Mr.  Howells,  and 
Mr.  Herne  thus  lost  the  delightful  ab- 
sence of  self-consciousness  which  was 
formerly  his  distinguishing  charm.  And  ' 
the  authors!  Mr.  Howells  has  his  prl-  [ 
vate  graveyard,  where  he  buried  the 
victims  of  his  eulogy. 


The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working 
^ilasses  are  rarely  in  a position  today  to  do 
more  than  support  themselves.  The  early 
jinarriage  lias  inton-sified  the  old-age  difhcul- 
ty.  If  a man  waited  until  he  had  secured  a 
[good  poRlUon  and  saved  a little  money  be- 
frre  he  married,  he  would  stand  a much  het- 
[ter  chance  of  getting  to  old  age  comfortably, 


I O bicyclist,  learn  from  the  Parisians 
and  pump  your  bicycle  as  well  as  the 
tires.  Housing  a machine  is  a nui- 
[Bance,  especially  to  flat-dwellers.  The 
Parisian  confides  his  to  the  pawn-shop. 
He  pays  the  small  interest  on  the 
'm-i  ney  advanced.  "The  Mont-de-Pi§tf 
ijs  never  sure  that  it  will  not  have  to 
Bell  the  machine  in  order  to  recover 
the  loan.  In  consequence.  It  takes  the 


jutmost  care  of  the  bli-yoleff  intrusted 
jto  it.  They  are  carefully  housed  in 
[dry  rooms,  and  kept  well  oiled  and  at- 
j tended  to.  When  claimed  they  are  in 
(the  pink  of  condition,  and  ail  for  the 
most  insignificant  outlay.” 


A peanut  trust!  Think  of  ail  the  pea- 
I nuts  in  this  country  ready  to  be  crushed 
by  one  thumb.  There  is  now  a chew, 
ing-gum  trust,  and  we  have  heard 
that  there  is  a chewing-tobacco  trust. 
Why  not  a tooth-brush  trust? 


Two  new  parts  of  the  English  Dic- 
tionary have  been  published,  ’’Ger- 
mane— Glass-cloth”  and  ”Hod  — Hori- 
zontal.” We  regret  to  find  that  the 
article  on  ”Gln,”  according  to  Mande- 
vllle  an  ’’infamous  liquor,”  but  one 
loved  by  Byron  and  George  rv.  (who 
was  especially  addicted  to  sloe-gin),  is 
sadly  incomplete.  Gln-and-bltters, 
gln-and-tansy,  gln-and-water,  gln-and- 
wormwood,  gin-cocktail,  gin-fizz,  gin- 
I grog,  gin-punch,  gin-straight,  gin-tod- 
dy, gin-twist,  gin-mill,  gin-drinker’s 
liver — these  are  all  there,  but  where  oh 
where  is  gin-rlcky  or  g;n-rlkey  (for 
there  are  variations  in  the  spelling  of 
this  most  palatable  drink)?  Nor  after 
”gin-twlst”  is  there  a quotation  from 
Maglnn’s  poem  in  37  verses  which 
' chant  the  eulogy  of  the  drink  and 
find  37  rhymes  for  the  name.  (Thus 
the  25th  verse  runs: 

Though  two  dozen  of  verse  I’ve  contrived  to 
rehearse, 

Tet  still  I can  sing  like  a true  melodist; 

For  they  are  but  asses  who  think  that  Par- 
nassus 

In  spirit  surpasses  a Jug  of  gin-twist. 

There  is  much  good  reading-  in  these 
parts.  Thus  “honeymoon”  originally 
had  no  reference  to  the  period  of  a 
month,  but  ”it  compared  the  mutual 
affection  cf  newly-married  persons  to 
the  changing  moon  ■which  is  no  sooner 
ful;  than  it  begins  to  wane.” 

’’The  article  ’honorlflcabllilltudlnlty’ 
may  be  usefully  consulted  by  Bacon- 
maniacs,  who  have  ’discovered’  that 
the  long  word  (which  was  coaxed  many 
centuries  earlier  into  a Lo.tln  dactylic 
hexameter  ’Plenus  honorlflcabilltudlni- 
tatlbus  esto!’)  was  Invented  by  Bacon 
and  Inserted  by  him  in  ’Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost’  (v.  i.  44)  as  an  elaborate  anagram  i 
recording  hi.s  authorship  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays!”  I 


If  nature  had  been  comfortable  mankind 
would  never  have  invented  architecture,  and 
I prefer  houses  to  the  open  air.  In  a house 
we  all  feel  of  the  proper  proportions.  Every- 
' thing  is  subordinated  to  us,  fashioned  for  our 
' use  and  our  pleasure.  Egotism  itself,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  a proper  sense  of  human 
I dignity,  is  entirely  the  result  of  indoor  life, 
j Out  of  doors  one  becomes  abstract  and  im- 
personal. One’s  individuality  absolutely 
leaves  one.  And  then  nature  is  so  indiffer- 
ent, so  unappreciative.  Whenever  I am 
walking  in  the  park  here  I always  feel  that 
I am  no  more  to  her  than  the  cattle  that 
browse  on  the  slope,  or  the  burdock  that 
blooms  In  the  ditch.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  Nature  hates  Mind.  Thinking  Is  the 
most  unhealthy  thing  in  the  world,  and  peo- 
ple die  of  it  Just  as  they  die  ot  any  other  dis- 
ease. 


We  read  yesterday  with  delight  the 
story  about  Lydia  Thompson’s  benefit. 
We  cheered  the  ’’gentleman  who  sent 
£100  for  two  stalls,”  and  positively  wept 
at  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  admir- 
er who  offered  £200  for  a box. 
i And  richly  did  this  charming  and 
jjgentle  woman  deserve  the  tribute,  paid 
(her  by  the  leaders  in  her  profession  and 
('by  a host  of  warm  friends.  We  say 
"gentle.”  It  Is  true  that  she  once,  used 
a horse-whip  in  Chicago  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, but  she  had  great  provo- 
cation, and  It  was  admitted  by 
those  who  assisted  (in  the  French 
sense)  that  she  conducted  herself  with 
commendable  gravity  in  administering 
justice. 

Is  it  true  that  Lydia  first  tnade  her  [ 
appearance  in  1852  -when  she  was  14  I 
years  old?  She  was  about  30  years  old, 
then,  when  she  first  turned  the  heads 
of  the  New  Yorkers.  You  will  find  her 
name  in  German  and  dry  books  of 
theatrical  statistics.  Thus  in  Pichler’s  j 
"Chronlk  des  Grossherzoglichen  Hof- 
nnd  National— Theaters  in  Mannheim,” 
you  will  find  the  statement  that 
•’Lidia”  Thompson  danced  at  that 
theatre  as  a "guest”  In  1856. 

And  what  has  become  of  Pauline 
Markham,  whose  beauty  was  eulogized 
by  Richard  Grant  White  In  the  Galaxy? 
Did  White  write  the  little  biographical 
sketch  of  her  that  is  attributed  to  him 
by  auctioneers  and  second-hand  deal- 
ers? And  Is  it  true  that  his  infatua- 
'tion  forced  him  finally  to  part  with  his 
library? 

The  Londoners  are  a faithful  folk. 
They  still  applaud  Sims  Reeves:  they 
are  still  polite  to  Antoinette  Sterling; 
they  also  aie  enthusiastic  over  Emma 
Albanl,  who,  by  the  way,  is  now  in 
South  Africa.  The  benefit  given  to 
Lydia  Thompson  is  only  one  of  many 
open  manlfestallons  of  compliment  and 
generosity.  But  whoi  that  once  saw 


this  d^ishtful  burlesque-actress  could 
ever  forget  her? 

As  you  grow  older  you  are  sorrj'  for 
the  young  theatre-goers  of  today. 
They  never  saw  Kechter’s  Obenreizer, 
Claude  Melnotte,  Hamlet  or  Ruy  Bias. 
They  never  heart!  Pauline  Lucca  In  the 
full  heat  of  her  temperament  or  Cam- 
panlni  In  his  prime.  They  never  shud- 
dered with  fearful  joy  at  the  thought 
of  a first  sight  of  the  unholy  splendors 
of  "The  Black  Crook."  They  never 
saw  Phlneas  T.  Bamum  driven  in  a 
carriage  with  General  Tom  Thumb. 
They  never  saw  the  Cardiff  Giant.  And 
they  never  saw  Lydia  Thompson  In 
"Ixlon"  or  "Kenilworth”  or  "Robinson 
Crusoe.”  Ah,  that  dress  she  wore  as 
Robinson! 

She  is  writing  her  memoirs,  they  say. 
It  should  be  an  entertaining  book.  Sol- 
dene’s  reminiscences  are  not  bad  read- 
ing, although  they  are  of  little  worth 
to  the  historical  student  of  the  drama, 
for  whatever  dates  Emily  may  have 
made,  she  did  not  record  them  In  black 
and  white.  Sadie  Martinet  should  write 
her  memoirs.  They  would  contain  much 
of  local  Interest. 


I could  get  olf  the  stage. 

"The  city  officials  gave  me  a banquet 
after  the  show.  The  spread  didn’t  con- 
sist of  very  much— It  was  chiefly  bread 
and  water.  I was  so  pleased  with  it 
I remained  ten  days.  I am  now  having 
a suit  of  mall  made  and  will  continue 
to  sing  your  beautiful  song. 

"Yours  resp’y, 

"CHARLES  RUBBERNECK. 
"The  Voiceless  Tenor,  with  ’George 
Jay’s  Jay  from  Jay  Town.’ 

"P.  S.— 'The  publishers  will  furnish 
suits  of  mall  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
wish  to  sing  this  song.” 


"Mr.  Henry  Chase,  agent  for  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society,  sailed  from 
[New  York  today.  During  his  stay 
abroad'  he  will  visit  Paris.” 

We  know  of  no  city  where  he  will 
be  more  agrreeably  shocked. 

Will  the  Frockcoat  and  Cravat  Ed- 
itor of  the  Providence  Journal  enlight- 
en a palpitating  public?  In  Chicago 
they  censure  Mr.  John  Drew  for  w'ear- 
Ing  this  combination:  a white  cravat 
and  a white  waistcoat,  trousers  with 
conductor’s  stripes,  and  a "Tuxedo  coat? 
Of  course,  this  combination  at  the  Hope 
Club,  or  In  New  Y'ork  or  Boston,  would 
be  a hideous  solecism.  But  Mr.  Drew 
knows  that  In  Chicago  prominent  citi- 
zens attend  late  and  formal  breakfasts 
In  full  evening  dress.  Has  he  not  a 
right,  then,  to  play  any  sartorial  com- 
bination? Or  should  he  be  true  to  his 
nobler  self  even  li»  the  waste  and  soli- 
tary places? 

They  laugh  so  easily  in  a London 
court  room.  We  quote  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  make  no  comment: 
At  Clerkenwell  County  Court  yester- 
day, before  His  Honor  Judge  Edge, 
a policeman  should  have  appeared  on 
a Judgment  summons.  His  wife  ap- 
peared and  said  that  he  would  not  be 
on  full  pay  for  a week. 

His  Honor— “Why  Is  he  not  here?” 
The  Wife — "He  has  been  ill  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  on  two-thirds  pay.” 
"But  If  he  Is  well,  he  should  bo  here 
now.”— "He  Is  on  Inside  station  duty, 
and  cannot.” 

"What  does  he  earn?”— “His  full  pay 
would  be  32s.  a week,  but  he  has  2s. 
deducted  for  different  funds.” 

"Have  you  a family?”— "I  brought 
him  five,  and  I have  had  five  by  him." 
(Laughter.) 

His  Honor— "Then  he  has  his  hands 
full.  I am  sorry  for  him.”  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Strange  pie,  that  Is  almost  a passion. 

Oh  passion  Immoral,  for  pic — 

Unknown  are  the  ways  that  they  fashion. 
Unknown  and  unseen  of  the  eye. 

The  pie  that  Is  marbled  and  mottled. 

The  pie  that  digests  with  a sigh— 

For  all  Is  not  Bass  that  Is  bottled. 

And  all  Is  not  pork  that  Is  pie. 
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If  Mr.  Rubberneck  had  only  abstained 
from  the  misapplication  of  "gentlemen.” 
For  we  hold  with  Richard  Grant  White 
that  the  plural  of  "Sir”  is  ’’Sirs,”  “and 
If  ’gentleman’  has  any  slgnlflcance  at 
all.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  common  and 
unclean  by  being  applied  to  mere  busi- 
ness purposes.” 

If  you  look  at  the  works  of  one  Ma- 
crobius  who  lived  about  fifteen  centu- 
ries ago.  you  will  find  chapters  of  jokes 
perpetrated  by  Cicero,  Augustus,  and 
his  reckless  daughter,  Julia,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  thought  to  have  a pretty 
wit  In  their  time.  How  dull  and  point- 
less are  these  jests!  Occasionally  you 
stumble  against  some  Instance  of  the 
exquisite  urbanity,  the  high  breeding 
of  a Roman,  as  when  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus ordered  the  vicious  young  man 
Herennlus  to  leave  the  army;  and  when! 
Herennlus  begged  forgiveness,  exclaim- 
ing. "What  shall  I say  to  my  father?” 
the  Emperor  answered,  ’’Tell  him  that 
you  were  not  pleased  with  me.”  These 
chapters  of  Macrcblus  are  almost  as 
dull  as  the  collection  of  jests  found  In 
Bacon’s  complete  works. 

What  will  Mousers  fifteen  centuries 
from  now  say  of  "the  Jests  and  say- 
ings" of  Dr.  Depew,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed  and  other 
men  whose  jocosity  Is  today  admired 
by  many? 


A man  In  Brussels  backs  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, a pugilist  of  Bath,  England,,  against 
any  man  on  the  Continent  for  1000 
francs  a side  and  a purse  offered  in 
Paris.  Francis  is  to  use  two-ounce 
gloves,  and  the  opponent  is  to  box  In 
la  Savate  style,  using  any  size  of  boot 
he  wishes.  The  exponents  of  la  savate 
claim  that  no  pugilist  boxing  in  the 
British  style  would  be  able  to  stand  up 
for  five  minutes  against  a Frenchman 
skilled  In  the  use  of  his  feet.  You  see 
that  whatever  the  decision  of  the  ref- 
eree may  be  there  will  be  much  kick- 
ing. 

There  have  been  professors  of  the 
noble  art  of  la  savate  in  France  forj 
many  years  Michel,  dlt  PIsseux  was 
the  first  who  made  the  game  a serious 
study.  To  quote  from  one  of  his  disci- 
ples, “Michel  was  the  first  who  drew 
the  game  from  the  gutter  where  it  was 
the  sport  of  the  depraved  to  Introduce 
It  Into  the  best  society  and  to  teach  its 
salutary  principles  to  the  richest  and 
the  noblest.”  If  you  are  Interested  in 
such  subjects,  read  Thfiorle  pratique 
sur  Tart  de  la  savate:  avec  demonstra- 
tion expllqufie  de  la  lecon,  pouvant  s’ex- 
Scuter  sans  le  secours  d’un  professeur 
ets  dediee  S.  la  Jenuesse  Parlsienne  par 
un  amateur,  eieve  de  Michel,  dlt  PIs- 
seux, professeur,”  (Paris,  33  Rue  Co- 
quenard  (without  date).  You  will  also 
find  facts  about  the  origin  of  the  word 
in  Nlsard’s  "Curlosltes  de  Tetymologle” 
(Paris,  1863). 


.J  Lo«  milling  moment  which  theatres 
, still  give  me  Is  that-but  It  Is  really  sul 
■»rls  and  Inettable-when  having  got  up 
lira,  you  meet  in  the  narrow  lobbies  of 

old-fashioned  playhouse  the  tuning  of 
e f.ddles  ami  the  smell— of  gas.  glue, 
aven  knows  what  glories  of  yester-year— 
itch,  ever  since  one’s  babyhood,  has  come 
mean  "the  play.”  People  have  expended 
sch  gcr.lus  and  more  money  to  make  theat- 
:al  representation  transcend  Imagination. 

It  they  ran  never  transcend  that  moment 
the  corridor,  never  transcend  that  smell. 

H.  B.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "If 
ou  ever  need  to  refer  again  to  How- 
ll.s’s  saying  that  war  Inspires  nothing 
•orthy  In  art  you  can  allude  to  the 
’arthenon  and  Us  unequaled  sculpture 
s following  the  Persian  Invasion,  and 
he  erection  of  about  all  the  fine  build- 
ngs  In  Greece  as  a direct  result  of  war. 
'hen  the  sculpture  brought  Into  cx- 
stence  in  Paris  since  the  Franco-Ger- 
nan  war— paintings  idem— as  a direct 
esult  of  It  Is  of  the  first  Importance. 
The  production  of  a masterpiece  Is  a 
nartyrdom;  any  serious  life  Is  one. 
Living  Is  war.  To  hell  with  milk- 
blooded  carcasses.” 

tVe  received  yesterday  the  following 
Indorsement  of  a beaiitiful  ballad  of 
the  hearth  and  home  published  In  Sioux 
City: 

"Gentlemen:  , cu  i . 

"I  Introduced  Borsch  and  Sheeley  s 
beautiful  sentimental' ballad.  “She  M a.s 
Saved  By  Her  Mother's  Tears,”  ana 
to  say  it  was  a hit  would  be  putting 
it  mlldly-I  was  hit  fifty  times  before 


To  "Sigma:”  The  poetical  quota- 
tion to  which  you  fefer  was  from  Al- 
exander S*nlth’s  "A  Life  Drama.” 

TWO  CONCERTS. 


Mr.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill’s 
Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall- 
Miss  Mary  De  Vatte  Mitchell’s 
Song  Recital  in  Chickering  HalL 

The  program  of  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
lingame Hill's  piano  recital  In  Steinert 
Hall  yesteiday  afternoon  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

T 

f’hrematir  Fanlai'ie  and  Fugue Bach 

Etudes  Symphoniques  Schumann 

IT. 

She  Sat  and  Sang  Alway E.  B.  Hill 

T.i  Sleep.  To  Sleep E.  B.  Hill 

Boating  Song  v'v;; 

Tlie  Waters  are  Itlslng  and  Flowing.. 

E.  B.  Hill 

The  Moon  in  Ine  Pond  E.  B.  Hill 

Ah:  Had  I Thee  but  Sooner  .Seen’..E.  B.  Hill 
Pierre  dc  Provence  to  Maguelone  the 

Pair  B.  B.  Hill 

HI. 

Sorata  aft<  r Kipling's  "Light  That 

Failed"  E.  B.  Hill 

Two  sketches  after  Stephen  Crane. .E.  B.  Hill  . 

Etu'lc  E.  B.  Hill 

Corcert  Etude  MacDowcll  _ 

Mr.  Hill  is  not  an  Interesting  pianist.  : 
He  is  often  mussy.  often  harsh,  and  , 
his  left  hand  in  a crashing  chord  re- 
calls the  technic  of  a pile-driver.  There  , 
were  a few  roUtiantlc  effects  in  the  fan-  j 
tasie  by  Bach  and  in  the  slow  move-  i 
ment  of  the  sonata;  the  expo.slticn  of  I 
the- Bach  fiieue.'was  excellent;  but  on' 


t.'ietSthblo  it  ■was  too  tevident  that  Mr.  ' 
Hill’s, technic  is  not  thoroughly  ground- 
ed, .qithough  it  is  at  time.s  plausible, 
especially  in  speed.  Now  this  is  a pity, 
for  the  pienist  ls<  plainly  musical,  en- 
thusiastic, and  eager  to  side  with  the 
ultra-moderns. 

Y'et  ihi-s  view  of  his  temperament  and 
taste  was  suggested  rather  than  au- 
thoritatively announced  by  his  playing 
and  his  pieces.  The  songs  sung  by  Miss 
Anna  Miller  Wood— and  they  were  sung 
explosively,  with  uncertain  art.  and 
with  a poor  exhibition  of  tone  produc- 
tion—are  of  little  true  distinction.  The 
first  and  the  fifth  are  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing,  but  they  too  smell  of  the  fac- 
tory. And  yet  every  now  and  then  a 
phrase  convinced  the  hea.rer  that  the 
con  poser  might  do  something  if  he 
would  still  submit  himself  to  rigorous 
training.  This  conviction  rested  In  the 
suggestion  of  a mood  and  not  in  any 
well-defined  melodic,  sentence. 

And  now  a v-ord  about  Jlr.  Hill’s 
piano  pieces.  In  his  sonata  as  well  as 
in  the  two  sketches  "after  Stephen 
Crane,"  Mr.  Hill  has  taken  MacDowell 
a.s  his  model,  not  only  in  the  use  of  mot- 
toes. but  also  in  the  general  musical 
structure.  Success  in  such  an  under- 
taking as  to  put  into  music  the  Im- 
pressions ii.ade  by  a short  poem  or  a 
long  novel  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  music  Itself,  not  on  any  fancied 
clcso  transference  of  thought.  The 
music  of  eitler  one  of  the  sonatas  by 
MacDowell  or  anyci.e  of  his  smaller 
pieces  would  be  to  me  just  as  beauti- 
ful or  heroic  or  fanciful  if  it  were 
without  a title  or  a motto.  Now  I have 
never  read  "The  Ijight  that  bailed" 

In  fact  I have  not  yet  finished  the  first 
volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanni^ 
—and  I am  unable  to  discuss  the  truth- 
fulness or  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  HilTs 
mu='cal  impressions.  I heard  the 
sonr  a only  as  absolute  music,  and  as 
such  it  seemed  to  me  an  ambitious  work 
with  here  and  there  a pleasant  musical 
thought.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a str^ong,  convincing  work.  Its  roman- 
tic flights  rested  on  no  solid  founda- 
llcn  and  even  when  a composer  wishes 
to  strike  the  sky  with  his  head  he 
=hould  keen  at  least  one  foot  on  the 
ground.  I have  read  the  curio'us  poems 
of  Sttphen  Crane,  and  the  - impres-ion  | 
made  on  me  by  the  one  in  which  devils  ' 
carouse  in  sin,  grin,  and  say  "Comrade,  | 
brother”  is  different  from  the  impres- ' 
sl'On  made  on  Mr.  Hill,  who,  judged  by 
I Ills  music,  is  Inclined  to  regard  the 
’ whole  affair  as  somewhat  humorous 
(and  not  w'ithout  ba’Iet-steps.  But  it 
is  bard  to  be  ri  al  dev  ilish  on  a piano. 

I There  was  a good-sized  and  very 
j friendly  nudicn"e. 

! Philip  Hale. 

i MISS  MITCHELL’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Mary  De  Vatte  Mitchel!  gave  a 
song  recital  in  Chickerin.g  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Jllss  Jessie  Downer 
was  the  accompanist.  .Miss  Mitchell 
sang  .-longs  by  Haydn.  Lotti.  Bizet. 
Lang,  Pergolese.  Chaminade,  Dvorak. 
Strauss,  Nevin,  and  an  aria  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Jeanne  d'Arc.” 

Miss  Mitchell  passesses  a voice  of  no 
particular  distinction.  The  quality  is 
not  beautiful  and  she  knows  naught 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sostenuto. 
There  was  at  time  a noticeably  dis- 
agreeable tremolo,  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  registers,  and  her  phras- 
ing at  times  was  open  to  criticism. 

Admitting  the  somewhat  favorable 
impreeslon  she  made  on  yesterday  af- 
ternoon's audience  by  the  singing  of 
many  of  her  songs,  only  one  song  de- 
served loud  and  genuine  praise,  this 
was  Miss  I.ang's  "The  Dead  Ship.” 
Miss  Mitchell's  interpretation  of  this 
weird  fantasy  was  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  and  showed  her  lo  be  a singer 
of  no  ordinary  ability  as  far  as  the 
grasping  of  the  idea  ard  the  interpre- 
tation thereof  is  concerned.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  was  not  as  successful 
witlvner  other  songs,  and  but  for  this 
one  piece  the  program  would  have  been 
dull,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
was  too  long. 

Miss  Dow-ner  played  the  accompani- 
ments at  times  too  loudly,  otherwise 
her  work  was  satisfactory.  There  was 
I a good-sized  audience,  and  loud  ap- 
I plause  followed  every  number. 

THE  MUSIC  STUDENTS’  CONCERT. 

The  10th  and  last  of  the  music  stu- 
dents' chamber  concerts  was  given  in 
Association  Hall  last  evening  by  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabo,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Keller, 
■cellist.  The  programme  was: 
rrelude.  fngne,  allemande.  roiirante  and 
presto,  from  piano  suite  . .o.  ."1.  D 

minor Haendel 

Trols  Morceanx  pour  piano  et  vlolon- 

cclle.  op.  11,  No.  2 Unblosteln 

"Vortrags-StudJen,"  op.  183— No.  7,  Fu- 
neral Mareh  in  C minor:  No.  5.  Im- 
promptu In  B-flat;  No.  12.  Burleake  In 

b.flat ........  Ilhelnberger 

"Abendandacht,"  op.  33.  i major........ 

Th.  H.  H.  Verhey 

"Zwel  Klavieretncke,"  op.  .3-1 — "Trneum- 
erel  " A flat;  "Erwachen,”  F major... 

• Th.  H.  H.  Verhey 

"Fruhllnps  Walzer,"  op.  30,  No.  1,  G 
major  (ail  first  lime  in  America)  . . 

Th.  II.  II.  Verhey 

Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello  in  C,  op  02. 

Rbeinbf'rg^r 

, / 

Well,  but  after  all.  who  is  this  Flatterer, 
then,  whom  we  ought  so  industriously  to 
avoid? 

1 answer:  He  who  neither  professes,  nor 
seems  to  flatter;  who  never  haunts  your 
KItehen.  Is  never  observ'd  to  watch  the 
Dial,  that  he  may  nick  your  Supper-tlmc; 
•who  won't  drink  to  excess,  but  will  keep 
his  Brains  about  him;  who  is  prying  and  in- 
quisitive. would  mix  in  your  Business,  and 
wind  himself  into  your  Secrets:  In  short, 

he  who  acts  the  Friend,  not  with  the  air  of 
a Comedian  or  a Satirist,  but  with  the  port 
and  gravity  of  a Tragedian;  For.  as  Plato 
says;  " 'Tis  the  height  of  Injustice  to  ap- 
I»ar  Just  and  be  really  a Knave.”  So  are 
we  to  look  upon  those  Flatterers  as  most  ! 


dengcrous,  who  walk  not  djare-fisesd,  bu 
in  disguise:  who  make  no  sport,  but  mlndi 
thtir  business:  for  these  often  personate  the 
true  and  sincere  Friend  so  exactly,  that 
’tis  enough  to  make  him  fall  under  the  like 
suspicion  of  a (flieat,  unless  we  be  extream- 
ly  curious  in  remarking  the  difference  be- 
twixt them. 


3Vhat  a beautiful  time  Mr.  'William 
'Archer  Is  having  in  this  country!  At  i 
Washington.  D.  C..  comparative  Strang-  I 
ers  feed  him  with  little-neck  clams, 
terrapin  and  other  health-foods  and  In- 
troduce him  to  "the  most  interesting 
men  in  the  city.”  who  ail  happened  to 
be  sitting  round,  doing  nothing.  And 
in  Boston  he  is  put  up  at  a club  famous 
for  squash  pie,  Delmonlco  potatoes, 
and  a view'  of  a graveyard.  He  tells 
at  length  of  his  comfort:  how  his  room 
is  lighted  with  half  a dozen  electric , 
lights,  hov/  there  is  a private  bath- 
room attached;  how  the  food  and  serv- 
ice are  excellent.  No  club  ever  re- 
ceived a more  flattering  testimonial. 
Any  stranger  reading  Mr.  Archer's  in- 
dorsement in  the  newspaper  will  aban- 
don all  thought  of  a Boston  inn,  will 
forget  the  Picardie,  the  Bourgogne  or  ; 
the  Fingal's  Cave  and  will  order  the 
hackman  to  drive  at  once  to  the  club 
recommended  by  Mr.  .^.rcher. 

No  wonder  that  the  high  priest  of  j 
Ibsenism  is  "simply  delighted.”  | 

Some  20  years  ago  a distinguished  j 
American  visitor  to  England  recorded  i 
his  Impressions  of  our  mum-mum-  i 
muther  country.  They  were  not  writ-  | 
ten  in  water;  they  were  printed  In 
Punch.  > 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Artemus  Ward, 

"I  have  been  hosspltably  rec’d  In  this 
country.  Hospitality  has  been  pored  all 
over  me.  At  Liverpool  I was  asked  to  ( 
•walk  all  over  the  docks,  which  are  nine  ' 
miles  long;  and  I don't  remember  a j 
Instance  since  my  ’rival  in  London  of  I 
my  gettin  into  a cab  without  a Briton 
comin  and  perlltely  shuttln  the  door  j 
for  me,  and  then  extendln  his  open 
band  to’ards  me,  in  the  most  frenly 
manner  possible.  Does  he  not  by  this 
simple  yit  tuchln  gesture,  welcum  me 
to  England?  Doesn’t  he?  Oh,  yes— I ; 
guess  he  doesn’t  he.” 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Davis  not  only  fur. 
Dishes  copy  himself,  he  is  the  source 
of  copy  for  others.  Our  friend  the  His- 
torical Painter  sketched  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  top  rail  of  a fence,  wearing  a 
Fedora  hat— not  a Tosca,  not  a Thedo- 
ra.  not  even  a Gismonda  hat— but  a Fe- 
dora,  a blue  serge  coat  of  the  old  famil- 
iar stuff  and  golf  trousers  and  stock-  j 
Ings.  There  he  sat  swinging  his  feet, 
happy,  knowing  that  the  privacy  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  would  soon  be  re- 
vealed to  thousands.  Then  there  w'as 
a lightning  change  to  derby  hat  and 
long  trousers  just  before  the  tum-tum- 
tl-tum  from  "Lohengrin.” 

And  Miss  Clssle  Loftus  was  there— 
fresh  and  smiling  from  the  divorce 
court. 

The  Historical  Painter  was  glad  to 
meet  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  for  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  asking  him  if  he 
would  not  be  kind  enough  to  stop  the 
Pip  series  In  Life. 

Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  pays  his  re- 
spects to  Mr.  P.  L.  Ford  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Pilot;  “We  wonder  if 
Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford’s  other 
dialects  are  as  realistic  as  the  Irish 
■which  he  put.s  into  the  mouth  of  a char- 
acter In  his  serial  ’Janice  Meredith,’ 
running  in  Collier’s  Weekly.  Speaking 
to  a woman  this  character.  ‘Brereton,’ 
says:  ’Avlck,  me  darlin’,  no  maid  wid 
such  lips  but  has  a kind  heart.'  ‘Avick,’ 
means  ’my  boy,’  and  Us  aptnes.s  in  the  ; 
foregoing  is  evident.  Mr.  Ford  should  I 
study  the  meaning  of  Irish  words  be-  | 
fore  using  them.  We  commend  for  that  [ 
purpose  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  beautiful  | 
Irish  song  in  one  of  his  Condensed  j 
Novels: 

•Oh,  -\rrah  ma  dheelish,  the  dlstand  dudeen  | 

Lies  soft  in  the  moonlight,  ma  bonchal  vour-  ■ 
neen ; ' 

The  springing  gossoons  on  the  heather  arc 

still. 

And  the  colleens  and  caubeens  are  heard  on  ^ ( 
the  hill.’  ' 

Harte  was  making  burle.sque.  So  is 
Ford,  but  he  doesn’t  know  it. 

General  Wade  H-ompton’s  home  will 
undoubtedly  be  rebuilt,  but  the  loss  of 
his  library  cannot  be  replaced.  Even 
if  sympathizing  South  Carolinians  order 
becks  by  tire  cord,  the  General  will  not 
be  comforted.  It  is  not  likely  t'nat  some 
of  the  volumes  which  were  dearest  to 
l.Im  though  of  slight  commercial  value 
can  be  readily  picked  up  by  second- 
hand dealers.  Every  collector  knows 
that  a ragged  pamphlet  bought  for  10 
cents  or  a quarter  may  be  a life-long 
joy,  and  its  disappearance  causes  more 
grief  than  the  loss  of  the  complete 
vorks  of  Macaulay  in  ■halt  calf.  It 
takes  some  months  to  become  intimate 
v/lth  a new  book  In  full  dress.  It  is  j 
stiff,  formal:  you  do  not  feel  like  tak-  * 
ing  liberties  with  it;  even  If  It  bores, .j. 
you  are  almost  afraid  to  put  It  aside.  ( 
The  books  you  really  are  fond  of  shou.d,; 
be  l.ke  old  friends  and  old  boots. 


man  In  t>  t i ote" ; "I/Appenti  son^er,  " Dukas;  o\erturo 

n iiristol,  R,  I.,  Inserted  In  a tnomphale,  Tsrhalkowsky;  overture  *‘D<*r 
ton  paper  this  advertisement:  Malor  von  Antwerpen,"  Kaun;  symphonic 

'ante<l-A  salesman,  capable  of  earnine 
JfO.OO  per  week.  No  drunks  nor  “has  bcens.” 

We  Quote  from  one  of  the  answers  re- 
ceived by  him: 

M 71: 

Since  perusing  your  lines  I have  your 
photograph  before  me,  and  It  Is  very 

yon/"heid.‘“''ih?re  arf  loti^?f®''ne'o^Dle  ' unknown  to  the  concerts  of  the 

just  like  you  in  section  o^  thf  Boston  Sj-mphony  Orchestra. 


w*jP0  Mt’iviUe  Jiopner,  an  iiont*tii 

singer;  I^heodor©  Dyard  lOso.  who 

\^anciered  far  from  an  JCntrHsh  firatvir^r 


Magic  Garden  and  the  Flower  Girls’ 
been  played  at  one  of  these  concerts. 

Since  1891  Air.  Thomas  has  {pro- 
duced at  the  Chicago  concerts  the."** 


-I  prefer  ^VetYe  GuiiberV “lIuCT^Hrinz’ 

'^Tho®  fashiok  ' 

visitinff  pianists  was  unu- 

fler 


just  line  you  in  this  section  of  the 
country— Boston  is  honeycombed  with  more  important: 

thwn— and  they  are 


I name 


.11  i«„i  ■ your  line, 

aM  an  looking-  for  suckers.  You  nrob- 
ably  have  for  a place  of  business  a 
cheap  desk  and  chair,  which  you  do  not 
, own,  and  when  the  rent  is  due,  and  they 
I press  you  a bit,  you  mo-ve  and  open  up 
t asa  n In  the  near  vicinity.  The  hardest 
ij  work  you  do  is  holding  dowm  a chair 
1 ami  writing  an  "ad”  once  in  a while 
1 when  you  can  borrow  half  a dollar  from 
someone  who  doesn’t  know  you  very 
' have  the  agency 

for  the  History  of  the  Philippines  ” 
and  when  the  poor  sucker  enters  vour 
office  you  tell  him  he  can  make  $20  per 
week,  If  he  can  sell  a hundred  copies 

«miff’  your  bland 

smile,  how  easy  it  is  to  do  it,  and  how 
®®*'  ^hat  are  mak- 
ilngfrom  .$40  to  $100  per  week  and  only 
nork  about  half  the  time.  The  poor  vic- 
tim starts  out,  and  does  such  an  enor- 
mous business — in  his  mind — that  he 
naturally  becomes  over-stimulated  He  ' 
sees  yon  the  next  morning,  that  is  if  - 
you  do  not  see  him  first,  hits  you  up  ' 
for  a half,  does  not  get  it,  of  course, 
ami  then  goes  down  to  the  dock  and 
^umps  overboard,  sample  history  and 

I don’t  -wonder  you  want  sober  men  I 1 
know  whole  fainilie.s  that  are  looking 
for  them,  but  this  I venture  to  say  that 
people  of  your  kind  have  made  more  ! 
drunkards  than  all  the  saloons  in  Bos-  ■ 
i together.  When  it  comes  to 

has  beefis  I should  judge  by  your 
advertisement  that  you  are  the  ideal 
In  that  line. 


Kaun’s  symphony  in  D minor;  Saint- 
Saens’s  symphony  in  C minor.  No.  3- 
Schoenfelcl’s  symphony  in  G major.  ’ 

BalaklrefE’s  '‘Thamar”;  Chabrier’s  suite 
pastorale;  Charpentier’s  "Impressions 
d’ltalie”;  Duvivier,  "The  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus"; C6sar  Franck’s  "Les  Bloides”,  and 
"L«  Chasseur  MauJlt"  (played  here  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Thomas  orchestra);  Gilson’s  Fan- 
fare Inaugurale;  Glazounoff's  valse  de  con- 
cert op.  47,  Cortege  .Solennel,  op.  50,  valse  de 
concert  op.  61.  SeSnes  de  Ballet  op  62 
Oriental  rhapsody;  Gleason’s  “Bdris’  ’ 
Guiraud’s  "Chasse  fantastique" ; 


now  unfortunately  almost  out  of  falh 
ion.  Wiily  Burmester  played  beluer 
than  some  violinists  in  this  coiintr,T 
were  willing  to  admit;  but  Ws  perform^ 

s™,  ™‘o» » Sw  pS; 

k.'-wsM*/  .Sttn™-';  Ms 

h^e  by  the  Adamowski  Quartet  “ ^ 

(4ino  Perera  proved  to  us  that  a man- 
dolm  may  be  someLliing  more  than 
plunkety-plunk  machine^  ®' 

Cer-tain  choral  works  by  Bach  -were 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  under  Mr 
Tucker’s  direction.  uuaer  .vir. 

h4or  should  I forget  the  delightful 
French  song  recital  by  Mrs.  GrenvUle 
Snellmg,  who  accentuated  charming 
spfidf  *^hat  was  in  true  Gallif 

musica!  festival  will  be 
held  in  Worcester  m June.  There  wiu 


hl/u 


Katherine  Fleymann.  Of  these  Messrs’ 
.Toseff.v,  Godowsky  and  Misa  Aus^®der 
phe  rose  to  great  heights.  Rosenthal 
m .spite  of  wonderful  technic  Ana  tn- 
human  intelligence,  gave  me  little  plcas- 
ure.  and  I do  n-ot  care  for  salon  plan 
ists  like  Mr.  Sauer.  Miss  Heymann 
made  a most  favorable  impression,  for 
she  is  a musician  as  well  as  a pianist 
One  of  the, features  of  the  seSon  was 
the  song  recital  of  Victor  MauY^l  wVo 
•^.plough  in  poor  physical  condition  and 
with  worn  voice,  gave  an  exhib  t/^if 

£adv’'‘HnPs"“^‘  intelligent 

-Oady  HaJlg  as  violinist  is  of  thn 
M.  1 . -II  fi’®-''.'?  school.  She  played  with 

KimskY-Korsakofr  no^’u^nfnt„Lt?,tiL°l  that  are 

Kiiite  “Mlada  ; Selmer’s  “Carnival  of 
Flanders”;  Tincl’s  ’Festival  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter”;  Tschailtowsky’s  "Tempest"' 
suite  from  "Cassenoisette” ; "Le  Voyvode"  ■ 

W’eingartnePs  "King  Lear."  ' 

it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  today  under  Mr. 

Gericke  plays  wifhi  remarkable  pre^ 
cision,  and  that  there  Is  a fine  propor- 
tion maintained  between  the  different 
choirs.  The  performances  are  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  standard  of  merit.  It  is 
also  true  that  ther*  was  no  such  over- 
whelming performance  as  of  “Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra"  or  "Sdieherazade’’ 
the  season  before.  And  here  enters  | 

[temperament  as  a factor, 
j The  new  members  of  the  wood-wind 
are  valuable  additions.  Mr.  Longy, 
oboe,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a player 
of  unusual  brililance,  taste,  intelli- 
gence; Mr.  Selmer,  who  at  first  was 


x>  V V 


The  musical  season  of  1898-’9  was  in 
one  respect  a singular  one:  visiting 
singers,  violinists  and  pianists,  as  a 
rule,  had  small  paying  audiences.  The 
hall.s  were  frequently  papered,  and  I 
doubt  whether  many  managers  came 
out  even.  And  yet  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  deserved  a better  fate. 

Mr.  Gericke  was  welcomed  warmly  as 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  concerts. 
After  his  departure  from  this  city  in 
1889,  two  men  of  pronounced  emotional 
temperament  followed  in  turn,  and  each 
was  more  successful  in  the  interpreta- 
^ ion  of  modern  works  of  extreme 
I'omanlicism— or  radicalism,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  word — than  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  classics  bound  in  half  calf. 
Mr.  Gericke  found  an  audience  that 
had  been  introduced  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  wild  Russians  and  immoral 
Frerehmen,  that  had  made  the  ac- 
uaintance  of  the  anarchist  Richard 
trauss,  and  -while  many  in  that  au- 
lence  still  cling  -with  touching  devo- 
on  to  music  of  the  dusty  past,  there 
re  hearers  who  believe  that  com- 
tsers  of  today,  irrespective  of  nation- 
lity.  should  be  given  a hearing,  and 
lese  hearers  have  without  doubt  leav- 
led  somewhat  the  lump  of  conserva- 
3m,  which  Is  often  merely  a genteel 
rm  for  ignorance. 

Mr.  Gericke  soon  recognized  the  fact 
a-t  -the  audience  of  ’98  -was  not  the 
Jdicnee  of  ’88,  and  he  showed  a cath- 
I -iclty  in  taste  that  some  were  pre- 
■ ared  to  deny  him.  'Thus  we  heard 
; i'orks  by  Cesar  Franck,  Binding, 
'schaikowsky,  d’Indy,  Gilson,  MacDow- 
11,  Smetana. 

ft  is  interesting  to  compare  the  nov- , 
iltles  pro-duced  by  Mr.  Gericke  and  Mr.  i 
Thomas  this  last  season. 

I repeat  the  list  of  novelties  under 
Mr.  Gericke,  the  list  that  was  published 
last  Sunday  in  the  Journal. 

SYMPHONIES:  Bruckner’s  "Romantic"  No. 

3;  Frarck’s  in  D minor;  Haydn’s  in  C 
miijor  (Rieter-Biedermann.  No.  3;;  Mo- 
zart’s No.  34;  Sinding’s  in  D minor;  and 
the  first  movement  of  F.  S.  Converse’s 
,,,^’tt^PFony  No.  1 in  D minor. 
cites  : Tschaikowsky’s  Mozartiana  and 

I Suite  No.  1 in  D minor. 

VERTURES,  BTC.:  d’Indy’s  "Istar;”  Gil- 
son's  “La  Mer"  (as  a whole). 
ISCELLANEOUS:  Chabrier-Motti,  Bourr^e 
fantasque. 

''OW  look  at  the  list  of  works  pro- 
iced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Chicago 
-ncerts  by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  and 
.'member  that  there  are  only  22  con- 
6rls  In  the  series: 

-YS^HOKIBS:  Tschaikow.-ky’s  "Manfred"; 
Emanuel  Bach  s Symphony  No.  1;  Liszt’s 
’Faust.” 

symphonic  POEMS,  ETC.:  Parry’s  sym- 
phonic variations;  Chausson’s  "\iiviane’’- 
_;i^  Printemps."  Glazounoft;  Paine’s 
.Tempest”;  Strauss’s  "Don  Quixote”; 
X’Apprenti  sorcier,"  Dukas;  Overture 
tmomphale,  ’ Tschaikowsky;  overture 
Barber  of  Bagdad,"  Cornelius;  overture 
Der  Maler  von  Antwerpen,"  Kaun;  sym- 
phonic dances,  Grieg;  three  dances  from 
'The  Little  Minister."  Mackenzie;  Nor- 
wegian melodies,  Grieg;  two  entr'actes 
from  "Rosamunde,"  Schubert;  concer- 
tante  quartet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  bas- 
»on,  and  horn,  -with  orchestra,  Mozart; 
Prelude  to  "Armor,"  Lazzari;  suite  In  D 
minor,  Foote;  suite,  "Children’s  Games,” 
Bizet;  "Klingsor’s  Magic  Garden  and 
the  Flov/er  Girls,”  from  Parsifal. 

Now  of  these  works  the  following 
»e  never  been  played  at  the  Boston 
liphony  concerts: 

tehaikowsky’s  "Manfred"  symphony 
I’s  Symph^ony  No.  1;  Parry’s  symphonic 
ations;  tiiausson’s  Viyiane" ; Glazoun- 
i "Lo  Printem-ns" ; Strauss’s  "Don  Qul.x- 


naturally  nervous,  succeeding  the  la- 
mented Pourtau,  has  improved  steadily 
in  ease  and  fluency  of  phrasing,  and  his 
technic  is  fully  adequate  to  all  de- 
mands, however  difficult:  Mr.  Ma- 

quarre,  flute,  is  most  admirable  in  solo 
and  ensemble. 

The  solo  singers  were  below  the 
standard.  Of  those  that  appeared 
Clementine  de  Vere  was  easily  first. 

Of  the  pianists  Sauer  bore  away  the 
honors  by  his  elegant  performance  of 
Henselt’s  salon  concerto.  Mis.s  Aus  der 
Ohe  was  not  at  her  best  in  the  concerto 
by  Brahms,  and  she,  as  well  as  Rosen- 
thal -was  heard  to  greater  advantage  in 
recitals. 

If  you  ask  whose  personality  carried 
out  weight  -with  the  audience — I am 
spea’king  of  all  the  visiting  soloists — I 
should  say  the  prize  should  be  divided 
between  Lady  Halle  and  Sauer. 

* ’”  * 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  Concerts  sur- 
passed in  interest  and  perfiii’mance 
even  those  of  the  preceding  series — 
which  seems  almost  impossible.  The 
interpretation  of  flie  quartet  by  C6sar 
Franck  was  one  of  the  very  few  great 
events  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Herman  appeared  for  the  first 
time  as  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Authoritative  and  intelligent 
in  “The  Messiah" — which  I regret  to 
say  was  sni  g according  to  the  Im- 
pudent Franz  version — he  was  singu- 
larly weak  in  "SL  Paul,”  and  respecta- 
ble in  ’"The  Creation.”  I did-  not  hear 
"Paradise  and  the  Peri.  The  chorus  is 
in  better  condition  than  it  was  last 
sea  .son. 

The  Cecilia  produced  Verdi’s  "Sta- 
bat  Mater”  and  “Te  Deum”  and  Pero- 
si’s  "TTan.sflguration  of  Christ,”  and 
thus  daserves  credit  for  ent'erprise, 
whatever  might  be  said  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  performances  themselves. 
As  long  as  the  orchestral  rehcar.sals 
are  only  for  a few  hours,  lULle  should 
be  expected-.  The  othtr  serious  work 
performed  was  “The  Damnation  of 
Faust,"  which  for  once  had  the  char^ 
acter  of  a Sunday  School  cantata. 


The  o-peratic  event  was  the  first  per- 
formance here  of  Puccini’s  "J,a  Bo- 
hSme”  with  Mvlba  as  Mimi;  fori  reckon 
the  first  perfoimance  of  such  a work, 
as  a far  grealer  event  than  any  blaz- 
ing of  stars  in  “The  Huguenots,’’  or 
“F'aust." 

There  was  singing  that  was  -well 
worth  hearing.  Sembricli,  Melba,  Al- 


be  a chorus  of  300  Swedish  singers  and 
an  orchestra  of  40  men. 

Miss  Lucie  Tucker,  contralto,  -will 
give  a song  recital  at  the  Kmma  Howe 
Vocal  School,  140  Boylston  Street,  Tues- 
day evening.  May  16.  An  operatic  and 
song  recital  will  be  given  May  17  by 
Miss  Elvira  Leveroni,  mezzo-soprano, 
assisted  by  Mr.  De  Voto,  pianist.  [ 

Special  preparations  by  the  choir  of  i 
St.  James’s  Church,  Harrison  Avenue,  ! 
for  the  Sunday  morning  services  during  j 
this  month:  Today  Haydn’s  Fifth  Mass  I 
will  be  sang;  on  next  Sunday  Cheru- 
bini’s Fourth  Ma.ss  in  C;  on  May  21, 
Hummel’s  Mass  in  E flat,  and  on  May 
28,  _ Cherubini’s  "Coronation"  Mass, 
which  has  been  revi.sed  by  Mr.  Au- 
gusto  Rotoli,  the  conductor  of  the 
choir.  The  service  begins  at  10.15. 

A concert  -was  given  April  15  by  the 
Vienna  Wagner  Society  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Bruckner  monument.  Bruckner’s 
5th  symphony  and  iScth  Psalm  were  per- 
formed. 

Philipp  Scharwenka  has  finished  an  ; 
orche.stra  work,  "Dramatische  Phan- 
tasie.”  It  is  in  three  parts  and  in  free 
form.  The  work  will  be  produced  at 
Berlin  next  season. 

Some  months  ago  a Trieste  journal, 
commenting  on  the  reported  suicide  of 
Mascagni,  said  harsh  things  of  the 
composer — at  least  he  thought  them 
harsh.  He  sued  the  -writer.  The  latter 
apologized  lately  in  court,  and  now  | 
all  is  peace  and  Mascagni  is  at  work  I 
on  a new  opera.  ! 

Enna’s  violin  concerto  in  D major 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  this  - 
coup.try  at  Chicago,  May  3,  by  Earl  D.  ; 
Drake.  ! 

The  St.  Louis  Star  says  that  "Little 
Eva  was  encored  at  Atchison  the  other 
night  in  the  death  scene,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  die  a second  time.”  This  is 
what  we  may  expect  to  come  to  New  I 
York  if  the  encore  habit  continues  to  ‘ 
grow.  Some  day  we  shall  see  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  Gounod’s  opera  arise  and 
go  through  it  all  again.  Even  that 
would  be  better  than  Mme.  Patti’s 
celebrated  performance  in  Juliet  when 
the  curtain  refused  to  descend  at  the 
end  of  the  opera.  After  waiting  a few 
moments,  she  opened  her  eyes,  looked 
up,  smiled,  rose,  ran  down  to  the  foot- 
lights and  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
-while  Signor  Ravelli,  who  was  the 
Romeo,  sat  up  and  looked  like  the 
ghost  of  Ninus.  This  occurred  In  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  a few  years 
ago,  and  the  audience  liked  it. — N.  Y. 
Times. 

A Toronto  newspaper  thus  spoke  of 
Mr.  Paur  and  his  orchestra: 

“The  ensemble  Mr.  Paur  has  worked 
up  is  literally  perfect.  He  plays  upon 
1 his  men  as  upon  a single  instrument, 

' and  he  is  e-vidently  a martinet.  No 
harder  worker  ever  wielded  a con- 
ductor’s baton;  his  men  watch  him  like 
a cat  at  the  proverbial  mouse-hole. 
He  renders  immense  assistance:  not 
a player  in  the  orchestra  but  receives 
due  notice  when  it  is  time  for  him  to 
come  in.  The  result  is  an  attack  that 
is  absolutely  beautiful  in  its  precision 
and  unanimity.  With  a careless  con- 
ductor the  wind  might  easily  overpower 


15  and  29,  June  5,  12,  19  26  • at 

Hall,  at  8.30  P.  M.  The  plece^^Yha"  wG 

der  D7lNch°£  lime  there  unY, 

aei  Dr.  Kichters  baton  arc:  Variation*? 

-^'^*8rar;  Symphony 

(No.  6)  Glazounow;  “La  Jota  Ara-  ■■ 
gonese,  Glinka;  Suite.  Rim.ski-Korsa-  i 
kow;  Legend  for  orchestra,  Svendsen;  i 

Hamet  overture;  Tschaikowsky 
Entr  acte  and  Ballet,  Overture,  "Der 
B^enhauter."  Siegfried  Wagner. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal 
yrorks  to  be  performed,  in  addition  to 
the  three  Perosi  oratorios,  at  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Festival  to  be  held  at 
Queen’s  Hall  from  May  8 to  13:  Beetho- 
ven’s pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat  and 
Paderewski’si  “Polish  FVjntasia"  (Pader- 
ewslci),  Chopin’s  pianoforte  concerto  in 
E minor  (de  Pachmann),  Saint  Satns’s 
pianoforte  concerto  in  O minor 
(Clotilde  Kleeberg),  Beel.hoven’s  and 
Mendelssohn’s  violin  concertos  (Ysaye), 
Max  Bruch’s  violin  concerto  in  G minor, 
(Lady  Halle,)  symphonies — Beethoven’s 
"Eroica”  C minor,  A major,  and  D 
rumor  (Choral),  Mozart’s  E flat,  Schu- 
BtF*-'?  “Unfinished, ’’and  Tschaikowsky’s 
Path§tique,"  Coleridge  Taylor’s  or- 
chestral ballad,  COwen’s  "Ode  to  the 
lassions,”  Eilgar’s  meditation,  "Lux 
Christi;’’  Mackenzie’s  preludes  to  acts 
II.  and  III.  of  “Manfred"  (first  per- 
tormance — written  for  the  Intended  pro- 
duction of  “Manfred”  at  the  Lyceum): 
Parry’s  “Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,”  Percy 
Pitt  s cantata,  "Hohenlinden,"  for  male 
voices  and  orchestra  (first  performance) 
Stanford’s  "Gcd  is  our  hope  and 
Strength,”  Sullivan’s  overture  to  "Mac- 
beth," Chevillard’s  “Fantaisie  Syni- 
phonique,”  "Paul  Dukas’s  "L’Apprenti 
Sorcier,"  and  Saint  Saens’s  prelude  to 
“La  Deluge,”  “Danse  Macabre,"  and 
'Le  Rouet  d’Omphale,’’ 

» * . 

Mr.  Leonard  Liebling  in  Music  Trades  [ 
and  Musical  America  quotes  a review 
from  the  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Salem, 
Ore.,  of  Oodowsky’s  recital  in  that 
town.  Mr.  Liebling  finds  in  this  review 
“the  per.sonal  note.” 

GOOD  WHISKY  AT  SALEM. 


Plancon,  Jean  de  Roszke  | strings  in  forte  passages,  but  Mr. 
J"®  g-ave  great  pleas-  j p^ur  exercises  such  vigilance  that  the 


ure.  Among  the  new  comers  Alvarez 
was  easily  first,  altho'agh  SalSza  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Van 
Dyck  is  surely  a great  actor;  Scha- 
mann-Heink  is  better  than  the 
average  German  contralto;  Suzanne 
Adams  made  a pleasing  impression  and  I 


lovely  balance  of  tone  is  never  dis- 
turbed. With  an  organization  of  such 
comparatively  limited  dimensions  ho 
does  not  attempt  great  dynamic  effects, 
but  uses  his  efforts  to  obtain  poetic 
renderings  and  iridescent  tones." 

Miss  Edith  Estelle  Torrey  recently 


w£f  improvement;  Albers  : g^ng  at  the  Tuileries,  Schumann’s  son 

- cycle  “Franenliebe  und  Leben"  with 
l iungles  -Australian  bass  was  appre- ' - - 


ciated.  I_d‘dj  not  care  for  Max  Stury 
Pandolfinl  is  a tenor  of  limited 
resources;  Bonnard  was 
too  little;  Ceppi  is  a cigar  In 
dian  with  a glorious  voice.  Van  Rooy 
made  us  wonder  at  his  reputa’tion  in 
New  York.  "Eroe  e Leandro”  showed 
uiat  Mancinclli  i.s  a man  of  technical 
fluency  rather  than  a creature  of  emo- 
tion. Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  again 
floundered  v.  ith  the  o-rchesfra  in  Wag- 
nerian billcws.  Mr.  SeppUIi,  as  con- 
ductor, displayed  talents  of  the  very 
first  orriijr.  JImma  Eames  was  pro- 
vokingly  icy  and  aware  of  her  “so-cial 
position,”  except  as  Sieglinde.  Poor 
Lilli  Lehnr'ann  is  still  obliged  to  sing 
for  money;  for  she  is  only  worth  about 
$500,000. 


success.  Miss  Torrey  also  assisted  at 
Mr.  Frederick  Archer’s  organ  concert 
, , in  Buffalo  arid  later  before  the  Wednes-  ] 

®®^_  I day  Club  of  the  same  city. 

I There  will  soon  be  produced  in  Paris  J 


at  the  Gaiety  an  opera  with  music  by 
Planquette  and  as  text  a libretto  writ- 
ten by  Sardou  nearly  25  years  ago  for 
Delibes,  who  was  to  have  set  it  to  mu- 
sic then,  hut  never  did  so.  The  manu- 
sf-ript  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten  un- 
til a short  time  ago,  when  Sardou  found 
it  among  some  papers,  furbished  it  up, 
and  arranged  to  have  Planquette  give  it 
a mx'sical  setting. 

The  dates  of  Herr  Richter’s  series  of 
concerts  for  the  coming  London  season 
—an  exceptionally  heavy  season — are 


The  Horse  Editor  Attends  Another  | 
Classical  Concert— His  Report.  i 
The  initial  Oregon  performance  of  i 
Leopold  Godowsky,  who  plays  the  piano 
in  the  Russian,  Polish,  Hebrew,  Eng- 
lish, German  and  Hungarian  languages 
was  given  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  our  otherwise  excellent  Opera 
House  not  yet  having  been  sufficiently 
fumigated  and  cleared  of  rats  to  be 
simtable  to  the  enjoyment  of  high-toned 
classical  mu.sic. 

In  spite  of  the  tail  end  of  a four  days’ 
shower,  and  the  apathy  of  some  ticket- 
holders  to  sitting  out  three  hours  of  a 
performance  they  can’t  understand 
^ere  was  a very  good  attendance.’ 
Even  people  who  have  not  learned  to 
mal^  themselves  believe  that  they  chew 
up  Chopin,  dine  on  fugues,  or  digest  a 
quarter-section  of  "Gotterdammerung ’’ 
came  away  satisfied  with  the  “tech- 
U^owsky  (pronounced  "Good 
Whisky,  with  the  accent  on  the  fluid). 
One  thing  the  horse  editor  noticed  was 
that  this  performer,  with  the  most  pop- 
ular and  pronounceable  pig-handle  that 
has  ever  come  to  us  here  in  the  West 
from  a foreign  country,  went  about  his 
stints  in  a thoroughly  “musicianly” 
manner.  He  did  not  go  at  it  as  though 
he  was  working  a woodsaw  on  a wager, 
nor  as  though  he  was  a second  helper 
in  a blacksmith  shop. 

It  is  also  evidence  of  genius  that  ho 
keep.s  a manager  who  is  a piano  tuner. 
Tne  obvious  advantage  of  this  over  car- 
■ Ying  around  a hoiise-miover  or  a steve- 
idore  is  ano*ther  illustration  that  the 
ip-eat  heads  turned  out  of  Russian  Po- 
|aj,d  are  tceiruns;  with  progressive 
ideas,  ^ Godowsky  took  the  audience 
i^ully  into  the  comprehensive  grasp  of 
his  intellect  in  the  way  he  did  the  en- 
core fiends  to  an  aluminum  finish.  His 
prograjTi  w’as  in  tw'O  sections,  like  an 
overland  tram,  and  he  p«it  each  section 
through  on  Us  scheduled  time  card.  At 
the  interlude,  or  intermezzo,  as  we  crit- 
ics term  the  little  haJt  or  breathing 
spell  between  Sections  No.  1 and  No.  2, 
the  player  hesitated  a moment  to  give  all 
to  understand  w'hat  was  about  to  take 
place.  This  was  the  first  chance  for  an 
indiscriminate  outburst  of  hippotamus 
applause,  and  the  usual  senseless  recall 
simply  to  lengthen  out  the  pro.sram 
and  enable  our  music-loving  people  to 
get  two  diollars’  worth  for  one.  But  it 
didn’t  work.  The  encore  jabberwock 
was  knocked  out  by  the  little  cherub-' 
faced  Poianier  with  the  intoxicating' 
cognomen  w^hacking  nght  into  section 
two  of  his  program  and  rushing  it  “hot 
eff  the  bat." 

He  came  up  on  the  home  stretch  a 
little  winded  and  champing  the  bit,  per- 
haps feeling  the  results  of  a week’s 
pasture  on  dining-car  grub.  He  halted 
a moment  before  coming  under  the  wiro 
w’hen  the  flabbergasted  encore  fiends 
broke  loose.  But  Godow’sky  simply  rais- 
ed up  a little,  gave  his  coat-tails  a 
characteristic  little  flip— they  are  too 
anyway  for  an  elevated  stage — 
and  plowed  a clean  furrow  through  to 
the  end.  One  of  the  best  critics  in  th© 
town  tells  us  it  was  the  familiar  “Ein- 
ladung  Zum  Tanz,”  by  the  renowned 
Anheiiser-Busch-Tauslg.  But  to  most 
of  our  cultivated  people  it  might  have 
been  Dunder  und  Potz-Tauseud,  for  all 
they  knew  about  it. 

"While  people,  even  in  the  densely  pop- 
ulated and  most  cultured  centres  of  the 
great  wool-growing  West,  don’t  exact- 
ly get  their  mouths  watering  ovor  the 
Schumann,  Schubert,  Liszt,  "W’agner 
combinations,  as  a range  horse  does  in 
a patch  of  red  clover,  this  second  con- 
cert in  the  great  classical  series  was  no 
doubt  a success,  considering  that  it  was 
the  too-too,  away-up  high  C number  of 
the  bunch. 

Philip  Eale» 


S . li'iq 

-But  do»s  the  product!^  of  a questlonahle 
hrn.k  really  surpass  in  merit  the  proiluctlon 
of  a held  of  umiuestlonablc  tiimip.s?  Perhaps 
In  llie  severe  eyes  of  the  gods  the  produc- 
tion of  a wooden  porringer,  water-tight,  and 
lit  for  household  uses,  is  of  more  account 
than  the  roaring  of  a tower  of  Itabel,  meant 
to  reach  to  heaven.  Alas!  that  so  many  must 
work  on  these  Itabel  tow'ers;  cannot  help 
tblllng  on  them  to  the  very  death,  though 
every  stone  is  heaved  into  its  place  with 
weariness  and  mortal  pain;  though  when  the 
life  of  the  builder  is  wuisted  out  on  it,  it  is 
fit  habitation  for  no  creature,  can  shelter 
no  one  from  rain  or  snow— but  towering  in 
the  eyes  of  men  a Kolly  tas  the  Scotch 
phrase  is)  after  all. 


Here  is  a touching  description  of  a 
death-bed  scene.  We  quote  from  S;m- 
pliclsslmus: 

A BLKSSED  EXPIXG. 

When  Siegfried  Maier  breathed  his 
last,  the  old,  faithful  domestic  did  the 
final  service  of  affection.  ‘‘Rest  in 
peace, ” she  said,  and  with  her  loft 
hand  site  removed  the  mustache-trainer 
from  the  glorified  face. 


What’s  in  a np.me’f  Well,  there's  a 
good  deal  in  a name.  Thus  we  observe 
that  the  negro  who  found  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  .?11,000  in  a Cincinnati  cellar 
;s  named  Thomas  Lawson. 


Does  your  library  cont.ain  "How  to 
get  rich  in  Wall  Street?”  The  book 
costs  only  a quarter.  Is  It  not  ironical 
that  a man  who  knows  how  to  get  rich 
In  Wall  Street  should  waste  time  in 
writing  a book,  even  if  he  be  generous 
enough  to  share  his  secret  with  others? 


Mrs.  Walter  J.  Clark  of  New  York, 
who  horsewhipped  Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Aarons  a week  ago  Saturday — the  two 
! women  were  brought  before  thg  cadi 
— is  now  reconciled  with  her  husband, 
j She,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have 
: the  whip-hand  over  him. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of 
I the  Gorman  who  was  describing  his 
I wife’s  death.  "Was  she  reconciled?” 
aske.l  a neighbor.  "Reconciled!  Rec- 
onciled! Mein  Gott,  she  had  to  be.” 


Riding  in  a street  car  yesterday  we 
I noticed  a most  respectable  elderly  man 
groaning  as  he  read  his  newspaper.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
seat,  but  he  moved  toward  us  for  sym- 
pathy. “Too  bad!  too  bad!”  And  he 
groaned.  “What’s  the  matter?”  “Hoy 
didn’t  make  a base  hit  Saturday 
in  the  game  with  Pittsburg.  To 
be  sure  he  put  three  men  out 
j and  was  hit  by  a pitched  ball 
— but  not  a base  hit.”  And  he  groaned 
again  and  dismally.  ‘‘Are  you  fond  of 
base  ball?”  "No,  I haven’t  seen  a game 
for  ten  years.”  ”.A.re  you  related  to 
Hoy,  or  are  yo..  betting  on  him?”  “No.” 
■’But  why  are  you  so  interested  In 
him?”  “I’ll  tell  you.  My  partner  Is  a 
jbase  ball  crank,  and  for  a long  time  I 
' have  heard  the  different  players  dls- 
I cussed  till  I know  them  all  by  name. 
I Merely  out  of  curiosity  I began  to  read 
I the  reports  of  games,  and  when  I 
learned  that  Hoy  was  a deaf  mute  I be- 
came Interested  In  him.  You  see,  he 
can’t  abuse  the  umpire  or  swear  at  the 
bleachers,  .and  I hear  that  he  saves 
his  money.  I have  followed  him  from 
city  to  city.  I look  each  morning  to 
see  what  he  has  done,  and  I don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  I read  the  base  ball 
page  before  the  war  news  or  the  market 
report.  1 remember  that  about  30  years 
ago  there  was  a deaf  mute  on  a club 
in  Holyoke.  What  was  his  name?  In- 
graham? Something  like  it,  I’m  sure.” 


The  New  York  Times’s  Saturday  Re- 
view published  the  following  para- 
graph : 

-A  well  known  author  Is  exhibiting  to 
bis  friends  with  great  glee  a discov- 
epr  he  has  made  in  an  English  die- 
tionary  of  some  note,  \vhicti_  professes 
to  Include  what  the  editor  terms 
’’.Americanisms.”  Among  these  is  the 
following:  ”Jag — An  American  term  for 
an  umbrella,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  Illustration  from  an  Albany 
. w.  T.)  paper:  ’Mr.  Blank,  a prominent 
citizen,  returned  from  his  club  in  a 
^ hilarious  condition,  and  after  valnlv 
trying  to  unlock  the  front  door  with 
his  umbrella,  clhnbed  through  the  coal 
bole.  He  was  found  asleep  In  the  bath 
tub  fully  dressed,  and  with  his  jag.’  ” 
This  dictionary  “which  professes  to 
iiclude  what  the  editor  terms  ’Ameri- 
canisms'” is  John  S..  Farmer’s  “Ameri- 
canisms. Old  and  New.”  (London. 
1889.)  The  exact  definition  (page  321) 
is  still  funnier  than  that  which  appears 
In  the  Times.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Jag  is  also  a slang  term  for  an  um- 
brella, possibly  from  that  article  being 
so  constantly  carried. 

He  came  in  very  late  (after  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  unlock  the  front  dcor  with  his 
umbrella)  through  an  unfastened  coal  hole 
In  the  sidewalk.  Coming  to  himself  toward 
daylight,  he  found  himself— spring  overcoat, 
silk  hat.  Jag  and  all— stretched  out  In  the 

bath-tub. Albany  JourraJ.  lt£S. 

The  other  definitions  given  by  Farmer 
in  this  dictionary  are  “a  parcel,  bundle, 
or  load.  An  old  En.rllsh  provincialism 


wiitch  has  held  Its  ground  golloq’ui^iiy 
across  the  Atlantic.” 

But  a great  light  shone  on  Mr.  Farm- 
er, for  in  “Slang  and  its  Analogues” 
vol  Iv.  (London.  1896),  we  find  under 
“Jag”  this  definition  (No.  3):  “(Ameri- 
can)—Intoxication;  e.  g..  To  have  a Jag 
on— to  be  drunk."  Then  follows  the 
delightful  adjective  “jagged.”  But 
Farmer  and  Henley’s  dictionary  also 
I Includes  ".Tag— a.  drunkard,  a Lushing- 
j ton.”  We  have  never  heard  the  word 
used  in  this  sense. 


The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton 
brings  to  mind  a singular  ghost  story. 
The  seat  of  his  family.  Burton  Agnes 
Hall,  was  built  by  three  sisters  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  "Impatiently  they 
watched  the  structure  rise.  Mistress 
Ann,  the  youngest.  In  especial.  Wan- 
dering in  the  park  one  day  she  was  at- 
tacked or  frightened  by  an  ‘outlaw,’ 
escaping  with  difficulty.  This  alarm, 
or  as  some  say  the  wound,  threw  her 
Into  a f%ver,  of  which  she  died,  inces- 
-santly  lamenting  that  her  eyes  would 
never  sec  the  house  finished.  She  made, 
therefore,  her  sisters  promise  that 
they  would  have  Iter  head  cut  oft  and 
placed  in  the  grand  new  hall.  And 
so  Jlistress  Ann  died.  The  sisters,  of 
course,  buried  her  without  regard  to 
their  promise,  and  nothing  happened 
till  the  new  hail  was  finished,  but  when 
tliey  took  possession  terrible  manifesta- 
tions made  their  lives  a burden.  In 
short,  after  some  years  the  resolution 
of  the  ladies  gave  way— they  caused 
the  body  to  be  dug  up  and  decapitated, 
and  they  put  the  head,  fleshless  now, 
upon  a table  in  the  great  hall.”  . But 
you  should  read  this  story  in  all  its 
grisly  herror  as  told  in  “Haunted 
Homes”  by  John  H.  Ingram,  a book 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  child.  There  you  will  find 
of  the  nocturnal  bobbery  that  followed 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  ab- 
surdly nervous  person  to  remove  the 
skull.  And  even  in  the  daytime  there 
were  curious  goings-on.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion  a maid-servant  threw  the 
skull  from  the  window  upon  a passing 
load  of  manure,  but  from  that  moment 
the  horses  were  not  able  to  move  the 
wagon  an  inch,  and  despite  the  vigorous 
whipping  of  the  wagoner  all  their  ef- 
forts were  in  vain,  until  the  servant 
confessed  what  she  had  done,  when 
the  skull  was  brought  back  Into  the 
house,  and  the  horses  drew  the  wagon 
along  without  the  least  difficulty. 

i . / !>  ;'  V 

POP  CONCERTS. 


Opening  of  the  Fourteenth  Season 
of  These  Encouragements  to  In- 


P'^'rhere  wero  no  aigitqrv  this KTeal 'rTe- 
ll»tocracy  last  evening.  Those  within 
I the  pen  and  those  without  were  equallj- 
I courteous  and  dignified.  In  the  well- 
, known,  historic  Boston  fashion.  They 
all  enjoyed  the.  excellent  music,  each  In 
his  or  her  own  way.  but  the  waltzes 
did  not  lead  to  promiscuous  Invitations 
to  dance.  Some  of  the  men  were  In  full  j 
evening  dress:  some  compromised  on 
tuxedo  and  black  cravat;  the  greater  | 
number.  liberal  In  judgment,  clad  in  ' 
every-day  clothes,  neither  envied  nor 
derided  the  more  formal.  There  was  at 
least  an  expression  of  toleration 
throughout  the  hall.  Tills,  at  least.  Is 
a step— as  the  earnest  woman  In  Cam- 
bridge remarked  at  a lecture,  when  she 
heard  that  the  cannibals  of  Australia 
roasted  their  victims. 

• * • 

The  program  this  evening  ■will  be  as 
follows: 

March.  "I'nrtcr  the  Pnuhle  Eagle". ...tVaprner 

Overture.  "LiEht  Cavalry" Suppt) 

Waltz,  “Snowballs” Zlehrer 

Pearls  from  the  Operas  of Meyerhaer 

March  from  "El  Capltan” .Sousa 

Waltz,  "Emperor” Strauss 

Bosnian  S<ing  and  Kolo  (National  Ilance) 

Komzak  . 

(I'irst  lime.) 

Finale  fmm  Act  I..  ''LohenKrin” Wagner 

Two  Spanish  Dances Moszkowski 

Largo  Handel 

Violin  Solo,  Mr.  K.  Ondrlcek. 

Waltz,  ".lolly  Fellows” Vollstedi 

Teufelsmarsch  Suppfi 

Fhiliv  Hale, 

H.  A.  Barnet  and  L.  S.  Thompson’s 
Prince  Pro  Teni"  was  revived  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  last  evening.  Will- 
iam K.  McQuinn  was  the  conductor* 
and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 

T.  Tompkins,  ICsq ? Fred.  Lennox 

I rlnce  Demoerates \v.  Tredenick 

JusUce,  ol  Richard  Farle 

■ ■ Frederick  Knights 

Duke  Giorgio Miss  Kllie  Rpek 

Duke  .\rti'ro. ^Miss  Gerry  Ames 

1 he  Royal  Page .Miss  Mabel  Russell 

Finky...... David  Abrahams 

Law.  of  Fogia Lewis  C.  Webster 

jLucla  Democrates Miss  Alice  Burns 

^ ^ Mis.s  Minnie  Ashley  J 

^ IM  Rosy Miss  Josie  Sadler  ' 

jPr.ncess  Maria Miss  Phoebe  Coyne  ' 

Mirs , Florence  La  Verne 

iMonta Miss  Maud  Bliss  ' 

! We  frequently  judge  of  a man’s  intellectual 
; pretensions  by  the  number  of  books  he 
j writes;  of  his  eloquence  by  the  number  of 
1 speeches  he  makes;  of  his  capacity  for  busl- 
V ness  by  the  number  of  offices  he  holds.  These 
j are  not  true  tests.  Many  a celebrated  au- 
i Ihor  is  a kn-owm  blockhead  (between  friends); 
and  many  a Minister  of  State,  whose  gravity 
ami  self-importance  pass  with  the  world  for 
depth  of  thought  and  weight  of  public  care. 
Is  a laughing-stock  to  his  very  servants  and 
dependents.  The  talents  of  some  men,  In- 
deed. which  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
a field  to  display  themselves,  are  called  out 
hy  extraordinary  situations,  and  rise  wltli 
the  occasion;  but  for  all  the  routln<uand  me- 
chanical preparation,  the  pomp  and  parade 
and  big  looks  of  great  statesmen,  or  what  Is 
called  merely  filling  office,  a very  shallow 
capacity,  with  a certain  Immovableness  of 
countenance.  Is,  I should  suppose,  sufficient, 
from  what  I have  seen.  Such  political  ma- 
chines are  not  so  good  as  the  Mock  Duke  in 
“The  Honey-Moon.’’ 


Locent  Hilarity — Mr.  Max  Zach 
Conductor. 

The  14th  season  of  the  Promenade; 
Concerts,  Mr.  Max  Zach  conductor,  be- 
gan last  evening  at  Music  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows; 

Polonaise,  from  “Eugene  Oneguln” 

Tschalkowsky 

(Fir.st  time.) 

Waltz,  "Gross — Wien” Strauss 

Overture.  “Orpheus  aux  Enfers”. .Offenbach 

Oriental  Marcli Zach 

Ballet  Music  from  “Coppclla” Delibes 

Dance  of  the  Automatons. 

Valse. 

Czardas. 

Spring  Song Mendelssohn 

Sevlllana  Massenet 

Valse  Caprice,  “Honeymoon” Stix 

P'or  String  Orchestra. 
tFirst  time.) 

Overture,  "Mlgnon” Thomas 

Two  Slavonic  Dances Dvorak 

Polka,  “Tlc-tac’’ Strobl 

Waltz,  ‘ ‘Grub  tnllchter” Zeller 

March,  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”.... Sousa 
In  spite  of  the  threatening  weather 
and  attractions  at  the  theatres.  Music 
Hall  was  crowded  last  night  with  the 
lovers  of  tunes  and  those  In  quest  of 
an  usement  at  a reasonable  price.  Floor 
and  gallcricfj  were  filled;  there  was 
frequent  applause;  certain  pieces  were 
enccred.  The  new  waltz  caprice  for 
strings  was  redemanled  Imperiously;  It  i 
is  a graceful  trifle  that  gave  Mr.  On- 1 
dricek,  the  concert  master,  an  oppor- j 
tunit.v  to  display  his  broad  and  synipa-| 
thetlc  toi.e,  which  iiad  alreadv  been  I 
81  predated  in  the  obbligato  in  the  over- ' 
lure  by  Offenbach.  Mr.  Z.-ich  was 
war.nly  welcomed  when  he  n-Ade  his 
appearance,  and  he  was  often  obliged, 
to  bow  his  acknowledgmentse.  i 

The  audience  was  for  the  most  part  | 
extremely  sedate.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  Symphony  concerts  still  surcharged 
the  hall,  and  some  of  the  listeners  no 
doubt  missed  analytical  program-books. 
Even  draughts  of  beer  did  not  cause 
the  conversation  to  mount  to  fever 
heat.  Courage!  The  season  began  only 
last  night.  With  warmer  weather  and 
with  confidence  gained  by  familiarity  ' 
Jollity  will  come.  A year  ago  patriot- 
ism was  a powerful  lever  to  enthu-. 
siasm.  but  the  only  reminder  last  night 
of  the  excitement  of  3Iay,  1898.  was 
the  Sousa  march. 

From  year  to  year  It  Is  the  fashion 
lo  comment  on  the  educational  In- 
fluence of  these  entertainments.  Some 
.sanguine  persons  have  thought  that  the 
Fops  will  eventually  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  ail  social  barriers;  that 
there  will  be  a pleasing  informality  u 
dress  and  arr  abandonment  of  the 
necessity  of  formal  introduction. 


Somehow-  or  other  “a  $10,(X)0  banquet” 
does  not  seem  to  fit  Dewey. 

There  are  terrible  goings-on  in  Somer- 
ville. Girls  smoke  cigarettes  In  the 
street  and  the  favorite  cow  of  a milk- 
man cavorts  about,  knocking  down 
grown  persons  and  trying  to  bite  little 
children. 

One  reverend  gentleman  saw  In 
Charlestown  the  saddest  sight  he  ever 
saw  in  the  streets  of  any  city  in  this 
land  or  In  foreign  lands. 

"Three  young  men  and  two  young 
women  walking  arm  in  arm;  the  young 
men  were  smoking  directly  under  one 
of  the  cltv  lights.  The  young  women, 
with  a brazenness  tl  at  is  amazing,  lit 
their  cigarettes  from  those  in  the 
young  men’s  mouths.” 

This  sight  was  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  "last  Tuesday  (May  2)  at  9.30  P. 
M.”  Such  monstrousness  of  vice  should 
be  located  and  determined  with  the 
utmost  accuracy. 

But  how  much  more  horrible  it  w-ould 
have  been  if  the  young  women  had 
lighted  their  cigarettes  by  matches 
scratched  after  the  fashion  dear  to  the 
great  mass  of  smokers! 

Furthermore  girls  have  been  seen 
“riding  through  the  streets  on  a grocery 
team  smoking." 

We  agree  to  the  proposition  of  an- 
other clerp-yman  of  Somerville;  "The 
times  are  not  altogether  righteous.” 
Years  ago  In  New  England  mothers  in 
Israel  smoked  tobacco  In  clay  pipes; 
but  they  smoked  either  in  the  kitchen 
or  on  the  back  stoop.  English  women 
in  the  17th  century  smoked  after  sup- 
per, and  Jorevln  de  Rochefort  tells  us 
that  It  was  then  a custom  In  Engand 
for  the  school  children  to  carry  in 
their  satchels  with  their  books  a pipe 
of  tobacco,  which  their  mother  took 
care  to  fill  early  in  the  morning,  "it 
serving  them  for  a breakfast:  and  that 
at  the  accustomed  hour  every  one  laid 
aside  his  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  the 
master  smoking  with  them,  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  hold  their  pipes,  and 
draw  In  the  tobacco."  Prynne  says 
that  it  was  usual  to  offer  tobacco-pipes 
to  ladles  at  the  theatre.  O splendor  of 
vanished  days — days  that  are  gone  as 
smoke! 

What  our  stricter  brethren  are 
pleased  to  call  vices  are  often  largely 
matters  of  geography  or  chronology. 


have  seen  Russian  women — each 
one  of  them  desirable— smoking  cigar- 
ettes on  a Swiss  veranda  In  company 
with  husbands  and  children.  Believe 
us.  It  was  a pleasant  sight!  Nor  should  ' 
we  have  preferred  to  see  Madam  Vera 
or  Madam  Elizabeth  holding  with  be- 
diamond  hand  a blood-sausage  or  a 
hunk  of  pie.  Would  you  have  the  fac- 
tory girls  In  the  first  act  of  "Carmen” 
eppear  with  practical  sandwiches  in- 
ste.ad  of  cigarettes?  Mr.  Sala  w’as'  not 
shocked  In  Venice:  “You  shall  scarcely, 
however,  take  an  evening  airing  in  your 
gondola  without , observing  numerous 
fair  and  graceful  forms  at  their  open 
windows,  or  In  their  balconies,  enjoy-  i 
ing,  not  the  pretty  puerility  of  the 
papelito,  but  the  downright  and  ath- 
letlc  exercltatlon  of  the  full-grown 
cigar.” 

Wc-  sympathize  with  our  clerical 
friends:  we  do  not  like  to  see  young 
girls  smoking  on  a -"grocery  team”  or 
even  on  a grocery  wagon,  especially  If 
the  wagon  belongs  to  our  grocer;  for 
the  driver  will  undoubtedly  be  rattled 
and  distribute  the  ordered  goods  at 
random. 

We  also  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  that 
the  church  Itself  Is  divided  on  the  to- 
bacco question.  Surely  no  one  of  the 
Somerville  clergymen  would  dispute 
the  Intellectual  powers  or  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Barrow, 
whose  "Treatise  of  the  Pope’s  Su- 
premacy” and  discourse  concerning 
"The  Unity  of  the  Church"  are  ex- 
cellent performances.  Now  Dr.  Barrow 
"was  of  a healthy  constitution,  and 
used  no  exercise  or  physio  but  tobacco, 

In  the  use  of  wffiich  he  was  very  free, 
affirming  that  it  was  a panpharmacon 
or  universal  remedy  and  imagining  that 
it  helped  to  regulate  his  thinking.” 
Thus  may  tobacco,  smoked  discreetly, 
not  on  "grocery  teams,"  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  streets,  prevent  the  wits 
of  Somorvllle  maidens  from  scattering, 
and  sharpen  their  judgment  so'  that 
they  may  weigh  well  the  appeals  of 
amorous  swains  and  separate  unerring- 
ly the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

We  too  saw  a sad  sight  lately,  and 
It  W03  in  a most  respectable  street  of 
Boston,  near  the  Fenway,  and  it  was 
on  last  Sunday  in  the  afternoon.  A 
runaway  horse  smashed  a buggy  and 
injured  one  of  his  legs.  A crowd  gath- 
ered quicklj'.  There  were  mar^  chil- 
dren; they  were  wearing  their  Sunday  I 
clcthes,  and  the  majority,  no  doubt 
had  attended  Sunday  'School.  As  soon 
as  they  found  out  that  the  young  horse 
—a  handsome  creature — was  seriously 
Injured,  they  showed  horrid  delight.  I 
dancing,  screaming,  .frightening  the 
beast.  Finally  a wagon  came;  the  horse 
was  put  on  it;  the  dear  children  | 
swcrmeij  up  the  sides,  clapping  hands 
and  yelling.  A policeman  tried  to  keep  , 
them  away,  but  he  might  as  well  have 
fought  a swarm  of  mosquitoes.  And 
w hen  the  wagon  was  driven  oif.  the 
owner  patting  the  head  of  the  sufferer, 
these  well-dressed  and  cruel  imps  fol- 
lowed, shouting,  "shoot  the  horse,  shoot 
the  horse!"  

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  not  the  only  ' 
clergyman  to  denounce  Sunday  the  j 
won  an  in  so-called  high  society  w-ho 
was  divorced  and  married  again  "al- 
mest  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
divorce  papers.”  Here  in  Boston  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  eloquent  of 
divines  spoke  at  length  about  the 
scandal  in  biting  language,  the  fiery  In- 
dignation of  the  vexed  man  of  righteous- 
ness. 

^ i 

And  now  a solemn  hush  fell  upon  the  vast  tj 
audience  as  a sad-faced  minstrel  uttered  In  “I 
tear-compelling  accents  the  most  pathetic  j 
words  In  all  the  literature  of  minstrelsy:  A 

"And  so  you  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  all  the 
people  on  the  ship  were  perishing  of  hunger, 
and  yet  you  were  eating  fried  eggs.  How  do 
you  account  for  that?” 

For  one  moment  a deathlike  silence  prevail- 
ed. Then  the  Old  Oag  stepped  forward  and 
In  clear,  ringing  tones  replied:  ; 

"The  ship  lay  to,  and  I got  one.”  , 

A wild,  heart-rending  sob  came  from  the 
nudlence  and  relieved  the  tension  as  the  Old  i ! 
Oag  staggered  hack  Into  the  entrance  and  . ( i 
fell  Into  the  friendly  arms  that  were  waiting  | 
to  receive  him.  j I 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford’s  delightful  ‘‘Llt-|i) 
t-rary  Shop,”  which  was  first  printed  || 
Jn  book  form  in  the  fall  of  1894,  appears  | 
DOW  In  a new  and  enlarged  edition.  We 
read  again  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Bon- 
Der’s  success;  of  the  early  Holland 
period  of  literature— the  black  walnut 
•period;  of  Mr.  Albert  Rhodes's  Inability 
,to  find  anything  funny  In  Murger’s 
description  of  the  Solr6e  given  by 
CRodolphe  and  Marcel;  of  Mr.  R.  U. 
Johnson,  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Century,  objecting  to  Mr.  Bunner’s 
"Horace  hung  In  his  embrace,  too  dead- 
ly weak  even  to  accept  the  offer  of  one 
of  the  dozen  flasks  that  were  thrust 
at  him,”  and  crying  out  “Hold  on! 
can’t  you  make  It  tw'o  or  three  flasks 
Instead  of  a dozen?”  of  Mr.  Bok  and 
•his  essays  on  “Invalid  Aunts  of  Daring 
■Athletes"  and  "Heart-to-Heart-Talks 
about  Pillow-Shams”:  of  Mr.  Gilder’s 
throwing  up  both  hands  at  the  sight 
,of  a sweat-shop.  Again  we  chortle  <3ver 
‘■The  Poets’  Strike”  at  the  Franklin 
Square  Prose  and  Verse  Foundry;  over 
"The  Two  Brothers,”  and  "The  Society 
Reporter’s  Cjhrlstmas”:  over  "The  Cul- 
ture Bubble  In  Ourtown.”  with  the  de- 
scription of  Mr.  W.  Brlndle  Fantall, 


r^BJoun^'  man  who  made  himself  don^- 
i^^ous  In  Boston  a few  years  ago 
tyjneans  of  Browning  readings,  wJilch 
he  conducted  with  a brazen  effrontery 
Ithat  compelled  the  unwilling  admira- 
tion of  his  rivals,”  Mr.  Fantall,  who 
Iran  a large  flabby  hand  through  his 
dank  shook  of  light  hair,  and  then  an- 
nounced Impressively  that  "Tolstoi  Is 
distinctly  epoch-making.”  All  these 
sketches  arc  admirable  for  their  pun- 
gency, shrewd  sense,  righteous  Indig- 
nation at  the  high  prices  paid  for  sham- 
literature,  contempt  for  the  mawkish 
'prudery  of  sundry  editors  and  publish- 
ers. 

The  sketches  that  are  printed  in  book 
form  for  the  first  time  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  doings  in  “the  model  vil- 
lage of  Syndicate  founded  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
iMcCIure  for  the  benefit  of  the  literary 
hands  employed  In  his  great  enter- 
piises.”  How  Mr.  PorJ  enjoys  the  bus- 
tle and  stir  In  this  village,  which  is 
superior  to  Pullman,  or  any  of  the  col- 
onies established  by  the  late  Baron 
Hlrsch! 

Yesterday  the  scene  on  the  water 
front  was  an  animated  one.  A barque 
from  Palestine,  manned  by  the  swarthy 
children  cf  the  East,  was  discharging 
Its  cargo  of  photograijhs  of  the  Holy 
Land,  reminiscences  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  bales  of  straw  garnered  by 
Boaz  especially  for  the  McClure  Month- 
ly, and  other  raw  materials  to  be  used 
In  the  literary  works.  In  the  offing  I 
saw  the  fleet  canal-boat  Potato  Bug. 
'hailing  from  Galesburg,  111.,  and  laden 
with  hitherto  unpublished  photographs 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  recollections 
of  that  warrior,  and  of  his  uncles,  his 
aunts,  his  proe'enitors,  his  progeny,  his 
man-servant,  his  maid-servant,  his  cat- 
tle, and  the  Reporter  within  his  gates.” 
You  should  read  of  the  arrival  of  the 
herd  of  blooded  Scotch  dialect  authors 
under  a one-year's  contract — “a  band 
of  strangG-looklng  men,  attired  in  kilts 
and  wearing  broad  whiskers,  long 
bristly  hair,  and  bare  knees,”  march- 
ing to  the  piping  of  Mr.  McClure,  while 
a collie  dog  trotted  beside  them  "to 
prevent  them  from  straying  away  and 
losing  themselves  In  the  New  Jersey 
prairies.”  You  should  read  of  "The 
Canning  of  Perishable  Literature,”  of 
the  convict-labor  prose  and  verse  at 
Sing  Sing,  of  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure’s birthday  at  Syndicate,  and  of 
Christmas  eve  in  the  same  village. 

O happy  village— happier  than  Auburn 
in  the  golden  days! 

The  authors  looked  about  in  won- 
der at  the  silent  streets  and  long  rows 
of  neat  white  cottages  In  which  the 
literary  tollers  fiwell.  From  the  large 
brick  factory,  where  the  posthumous 
works  of  great  authors  are  prepared, 

came  the  sound  of  busy,  whirring  I 
wheels,  and  the  scratching  of  steam 
pens.  In  the  art  department  the  sledge- 
hammers were  falling  on  the  anvils  In 
measured  cadence— In  short,  everything 
told  the  story  of  cheerful  literary  act- 
ivity. » * * ‘Now  Is  the  time  to  sub- 
scribe,’ said  Mr.  McClure,  impressive- 
ly.”. 

Mr.  Ford’s  book  is  as  a vigorous  tonic. 
His  wit  Is  frosty,  but  kindly.  His  sa- 
tire Is  without  petty  malice.  The  book 
Is  like  the  man,  humorous,  healthy, 
sane,  lovable.  And  Mr.  Ford  uses  the 
English  language  with  singular  force 
and  directness.  He  once  told  us  that 
"This  Is  an  ox”  is  an  Ideal  sentence. 
Authors  of  the  Angora  breed  might 
profit  by  studying  the  style  of  this 
student  and  admirer  of  what  is  simplest 
and  best  In  English. 


Flat-dwellers  are  not  without  their 
pleasures.  How  sweet  to  be  awakened 
Monday  morning  by  the  chatter  of  the 
servant  girls  on  the  roof!  They  tell  of 
Sunday  joys,  of  the  promises  of  lovers, 
of  the  embracing  in  open  car  or  on 
park  settee.  They  join  in  deriding  the 
dress  of  another.  Or  they  tell  of  hard- 
ships In  service.  The  flat-dweller,  lulled 
by  the  voices,  pleased  at  the  thought 
that  others  are  working,  puts  an  arm 
under  the  pillow  and  sleeps  again,  to 
dream  some  joyful  dream  of  copper. 


great  change  Tri  ’English  glrlsTfli  n' orffiarenTTy  m.‘»U7.-~-'ThdrVSa 

hA  Tocf  ...  l, 1 ,,, 


O irony  of  daily  life!  Mr.  Wells,  the 
author  of  ”How  I Broke  the  Bank  at 
Monte  Carlo,”  applied  lately  for  an  or- 
der of  discharge  at  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Mr.  Wells,  by  the  way,  was 
sentenced  in  1893  to  penal  servitude  of 
eight  years  for  obtaining  money  by 
fraud,  but  was  released  some  time  ago. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Doogue  might  be  per- 
suaded to  secure  a specimen  of  the  | 
purple-faced  monkey  of  Ceylon  (Sem-  | 
nopithecus  cephalopterus)  for  the  Public  I 
Garden  with  Its  pleasingly  mathemati- 
cal flowerbeds.  This  Interesting  beast 
has  a face  encircled  with  conspicuous 
whiskers:  “It  has  a very  gentle  dispo- 
sition. and  In  captivity  Its  deportment 
Is  grave  and  rather  melancholy.”  Just 
the  monkey  for  the  Public  Garden  and 
the  neighborhood  and  the  little  children 
with  their  nursery-maids.  Naturalized, 
he  would  make  a good  Bostonian  cit- 
izen. 


When  a man  is  loved  he  should  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 


We  quoted  the  English  female  Doctor 
Kenealy  the  other  day.  She  Is  a 
sparkling  and  constant  fount  of  Infor- 
mation., 'Thus  we  learn  that  there  has 


been  a 

during  the  last  30  years.  Tennis,  golf, 
I the  bicycle,  exercise  and  diet  ’ have 
made  her  tall  as  w'ell  as  muscular,  and 
her  figure  now  approaches  distinctly 
the  masculine  type.  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden 
countering  certain  charges  brought  by 
Dr.  Kenealy  says:  "Anatomists  have 
always  taught  us  that  a woman’s  legs 
should  be  shorter  In  proportion  to  her 
height  than  are  a man’s  legs.  The'  new' 
type  of  English  girl  owes  her  Increased 
height  to  an  increased  length  of  leg  ” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Seward  concerning  the 
proper  proportions  of  a statue  of  a male 
figure. 


In 


// 


My  stock  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
"Demasiado  de  una  cosa  buena  es  demasia- 
do,”  as  Don  Juan  remarked  when  he  took 
twenty-four  Brandeth's  pills  and  his  wife 
earnestly  solicited  him  to  swallow  the  box. 


The  Boston  Herald  in  Its  exhaustive 
account  of  the  public  and  private  labors 
<.r  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  uses  as  a thunder- 
bolt-climax the  fact  that  Mr.  Lee  vis- 
ited Tolstoi  in  Russia  to  study  his  the- 
ories. to  see  his  farm,  to  sit  generally 
at  his  feet.  And  now  do  not  the  Al- 
dermen of  Boston  hang  their  heads? 
And  now  do  they  not  repent,  as  though 
a cock  were  crowing  constantly,  their 
question,  "Who  is  Mr.  Joseph  Lee?”  We 
see  them  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  anxiety  to  shake  the  hand  that 
shook  Tolstoi’s. 


Did  any  one  think  for  a moment  that 
Mr.  Molineux  would  be  brought  to 
trial?  There  are  too  many  persons 
"respected  in  the  community”  who  are 
implicated.  Scandal  snickers  at  certain 
men.  in  positions  of  public  trust.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  publication  of  ”My 
Memoirs”  by  Blanche  C..  Illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  intimate  photo- 
graphs. 

R.  S.  asks,  “Why  does  not  a $100-a- 
plate  banquet  fit  Admiral  Dewey?  Is 
anything  too  good  for  him?” 

Admiral  Dewey  is  too  good  a man  to 
be  so  vulgarized.  He  is  a gentleman, 
and  ostentation  is  foreign  to  him. 

Try  as  they  wdll,  these  “openers”  and 
banqueters  cannot  vie  with  such  an 
Emperor  as  Aulus  Vitelllus  of  blessed 
memory,  whose  least  sumptuous  refec- 
tions cost  $16,000  a piece.  And  no  such 
platter  -will  be  laid  before  Admiral 
Dewey  as  “the  shield  of  the  city’s  pro- 
tectress,” Into  -which  Vitelllus  "hudled 
and  blended  together  the  livers  of  Gilt- 
heads,  the  delicate  braines  of  Phesants 
and  Peacockes,  the  tongues  of  the  Blrd.s 
Phoenicopterle,  the  tender  small  guts 
of  sea-lamprles  fet  as  farre  as  from 
the  Carpathian  Sea  and  the  straights 
of  Spaine,  by  bis  Captaines  over  Gal- 
lies.” 

“Edunt  ut  vomant,  vomunt  ut  edant.” 


I.-iy!  th.i.  was  heard,  of  the  famous  snail 
systfjn  of  telegraphy.  But  the  snail 
still  plays  an  important  part.  If  not 
in  the  sending,  at  least  In  the  delivery 
of  telegraphic  messages.” 

'fhe  telepathic  message  is  a species 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  You  are  to  be 
separated  from  a sympathetic  nature. 
For  Instance,  you  are  in  Boston  and 
the  S.  N.  goes  to  Manila.  Each  one 
of  you  has  tattooed  on  the  left  arm 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Wish- 
ing to  send  a message  to  Manila, 
you  strike  your  alphabet  with  the  open 
palm.  The  sympathetic  person,  feels  the 
slap.  Your  take  a needle  and  prick 
each  letter  until  you  spell  a word.  The. 
j sympathetic  person  feels  the  needle- 
I prick  in  his  letter,  and  he  puts  down  the 
the  words  on  paper. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  Senate  on 
the  hill  debating  and  judging  solemly 
whether  a certain  picture  Is  of  “great 
historical  value.”  Our  friend  the  His- 
torical Painter  sketched  the  Senate  in 
the  act.  

You  think  you  are  eating  Hamburger 
steak,  oysters,  fish,  ham,  chopped 
meats,  butter,  etc.  What  you  are 
really  eating  are  freezlne,  preserva- 
tine,  rosaline,  laktlne  and  possibly  vasa- 
line  and  pearline. 

This  record  of  a dramatic  event  in 
Emporia,  Kansas,  comes  to  us  via  Lon- 
don: 

’Hamlet’  has  been  played  with  great 
success  In  Emporia,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 
So  I gather  from  the  dramatic  critic 
jof  the  'Emporia  Gazette,’  who  describes 
the  performance  and  the  audience,  too, 
\vith  an  intimacy  which  our  own  ‘So- 
'clcty’  journalists  could  not  excel. 
Everett  Fowler,  ‘with  his  new  whisk- 
ers’ was  ‘on’  the  front  row,  and 
■downstairs,  the  world  and  his  wife  and 
, Uncle  John’s  wife  wore  out.’  The  wo- 
men ’for  the  most  part  took  off  their 
hats— some  wore  fascinators’— (what  are 
■fascinators’?)  ‘and  there  was  a com- 
fortable dressod-up  appearance  every- 
where.’ Mr.  Keene,  who  played  the 
chief  part,  ‘gives  a good,  square, 
shouting  Hamlet,  and  he  caught  the 
crowd.’  The  moral  influence  of  the 
drama  was  sustained,  apparently,  by 
the  Ghost,  who  has  ‘a  great  voice  for 
the  work.’  He  ‘brought  many  souls  to 
a realizing  sense  of  their  sins:  his  pic- 
ture of  the  torments  of  everlasting 
perdition  brought  groans  and  amens 
from  the  house  In  a volley.’  Ophelia 
■got  the  power’  in  the  mad  scene,  ‘and 
they  had  to  carry  her  out.'  Barring 
the  fact  that  two  boys  In  the  crowd, 
’thinking  Ophelia  was  fagged,’  began 
laughing  in  the  mad  scene,  and  the 
further  fact  that  ‘Skeeter’  yelled 
'Punch  his  face,  Ham,’  at  the  fencing 
.scene,  the  evening  was  a credit  to 
Emporia.” 


i 


j The  more  one  analyzes  people,  the  more 
all  reasons  for  analysis  disappear.  Sooner  or 
I later  one  comes  to  that  dreadful  universal 
thing  called  human  nature.  Indeed,  as  any- 
one who  has  ever  worked  among  the  poor 
knows  only  loo  well,  the  brotherhood  of  man 
Is  no  mere  loet’s  dream.  It  Is  a most  depress- 
ing and  humiliating  reality;  and  If  a writer 
In.sists  upon  analyzing  the  upper  classes,  he 
might  Just  as  well  write  of  match-girls  and 
costermongers  at  once. 


In  the  United  States  the  real  upper 
classes  are  the  flat-dwellers  of  the 

I higher  stories.  

The  Chicago  Tribune  praises  Mayor 
Quincy  because  he  has  applied  imagina- 
tion to  city  government.  The  imagina- 
tion of  Mayor  Quincy  leads  him  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney  wishes 
to  carry  out  comprehensive  plans  for 
replacing  water  gas  by  coal  gas  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  due  to  asphyxiation.  Just  as 
righteousness  and  peace  once  kissed 
each  other,  so  here  imagination  and 
philanthropy  go  hand  in  hand. 


To  J.  S.  T. : — Marconi,  Jhe  discoverer 
in  matters  of  telegraphy,  was  born  at 
Griffono,  near  Bologna,  April  25,  1874. 

His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  He 
began  his  studies  in  electricity  when  he 
was  14  years  old.  Hts  experiments  in 
England  were  begun  in  July,  1896.  On 
his  arrival  there,  his  instruments,  mis- 
taken perhaps  for  infernal  machines, 
were  broken  up  before  passing  the 
British  Customs  authorities,  and  ren- 
dered useless  for  his  experiments. 

The  idea  of  wireless  telegraphy  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  end  of  this  century. 

Joseph  Glanvil  In  the  17th  century 
wrote;  “To  those  who  come  after  it 
may  be  as  ordinary  to  buy  a pair  of 
wings  to  fly  into  the  remotest  regions 
as  now  a pair  of  boots  to  ride  a jour- 
ney, and  to  convey  at  the  distance  of 
the  Indies  by  sympathetic  conveyance 
may  be  as  usual  In  future  times  as  to 
us  is  literary  correspondence.” 

It  was  announced  in  1850  that  a 
Frenchman,  Benoit,  and  a French- 
American,  Bial  Chrfetien  had  discovered 
wireless  telegraphy. 

"The  force  by  which  the  messages 
were  to  be  transmitted  was  described 
as  the  ‘galvano-terrestrial-magnetlc-anl- 
mal  and  adamic  force.’  The  experiments 
of  Benoit  and  Chrfitien  had  proved 
that  snails  which  had  once  been  In 
contact  were  ever  after  In  sympathetic 
communication.  The  escargotic  fluid 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  electric 
fluid.  Benoit  erected  a machine  in 
Paris  and  Chretien  a similar  one  in 
America.  Letters  and  snails  in  metal 
basins  were  the  principal  features  of 
the  machine.  When  a snail  In  Paris 
in  the  T basin  -w-as  touched  a snail  in 
the  T basin  at  New  York  would  feel 
t’aat  touch  and  put  out  its  horns.  In 
tnis  way  words  would  be  spelt  out  and 
a system  of  wireless  telegraphy  es- 
tablished. Thousands  were  spent  on 
the  experiments  in  Paris,  where  the 
idea  was  seriously  discussed  by  some 

of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  day.  ,,, ...  n,. 

Emile  de  Girardin  was  present  at  some  Woman  s life  thoughtfully  adds  that  It 

of  the  experiments,  and  was  half  con-  is  a grave  mistake  to  give  her  too  much 

verted.  A public  exhibition  was  ar-  to  eat  or  drink. 

ranged  to  take  place  in  the  Jardin  ■ " - 

d'Hiver.  Huge  scaffolds  were  erected  The  finest  day  Is  the  one  with  a clear 

instructed  as  to  the  exact  hour  at  which  overcoat  and  >et  are  glad  >ou 

I he  was  to  do  his  snail  spelling  from  did  not  don  It. 
the  other  side.  But  before  the  great 

day  arrived  Benoit  had  disappeared.  He  -4-  publicist  nowadays  Is  a man  who  bores 
was  seen  some  time  afterward,  and  was  the  community  with  the  details  of  the  Ille- 
galities of  his  private  life. 


You  often  read  of  a clerk  arrested 
for  paying  indiscreet  attentions  to  the 
till,  and  you  find  this  sentence  In  the 
newspaper  account:  "He  had  occupied  a 
position  of  trust  for  a dozen  years.” 
And  what,  pray,  was  his  salary?  And 
how  much  had  It  been  Increased  during 
the  dozen  years? 

Business  men  seem  to  think  that  the 
mere  handling  of  money  breeds  loath- 
ing for  gold  and  silver  and  bills  In  the 
breast  of  teller  or  cashier,  just  as  girls 
In  candy-shops  are  popularly  supposed 
to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  eating 
gum-drops  or  caramels. 


We  were  much  Interested  in  the  de- 
the  machine.  When  a snail  In  Paris  scriptlon  of  a good  cat,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  'v^’oman’s  Life.  “A  good  cat 
— the  kind  you  want  to  have  In  the 
house.  If  any— will  have  a pug  nose, 
full,  fat  cheeks  and  iinder-llp.”  Cleo- 
patra, as  you  know,  had  a pug  nose. 
The  cat  you  should  choose  may  be  just- 
ly characterized  as  the  soubrette  cat. 


There  will  be  i.atura)  curiosity  lo  s-  c ] 
the  new  Juliets.  One  Is  praised  for  h<  r i 
passion;  the  other— this  Is  a paradoxi- 
cal period — because  she  Is  girlish  with- 
out passion.  The  latter  conveniently 
omits  Juliet’s  soliloquy  beginning  ’’Gal- 
lop apace,  you  flery-footed  steeds.” 

Yale  divinity  students  have  been 
studying  "practical  sociology.”  After 
passing  a delightful  day  at  the  penal 
and  charitable  Institutions  on  Black- 
well’s Island  they  spent  the  night  at 
Mills  Hotel  No.  1.  They  ate,  slept,  but 
chiefly  asked  questions.  “Armed  with 
huge  brown  paper  notebooks”  they  put 
these  questions  to  a poor  devil  stop- 
ping there  on  account  of  an  eminently 
practical  sociological  reason: 

What  Is  your  full  name?  How  old  are 
you?  Is  your  father  alive?  Were  you 
ever  rich?  How  did  you  lose  your 
money?  Hadn’t  you  the  Instinct  to  see 
you  were  losing  it?  Why  didn’t  you 
keep  It  and  stop  speculating?  How 
many  years  have  you  been  poor?  Do 
you  believe  in  the  stability  of  friends? 
Did  friends  ever  offer  to  help  yon  vol- 
untarily? Did  you  find  poor  friends  as 
•willing  to  help  you  as  rich  ones?  Are 
you  happy  now?  Do  you  expect  to  be 
rich  again?  Would  you  be  glad  to 
die? 

These  divinity  students  might  be  in 
better  business — as  rooting  for  their  col- 
lege at  ball  games.  What  useful  pur- 
pose do  such  Impudent  questions  serve? 
"Are  you  happy  now?”  "Would  you 
be  glad  to  die?”  Pooh!  Likewise,  Bah! 
And  again.  Fudge!  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  read  the  replies  made  by  some 
of  the  lodgers — but  many  of  the  ans- 
wers were  doubtless  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, though  directly  to  the  point. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  late 
about  paganism  In  New  England,  and 
you  would  suppose  from  the  reports 
that  this  “moral  darkness”  and  these 
poorly  attended  churches  were  to  be  ' 
found  only  In  villages  far  from  the 
railroad.  Is  there  no  paganism  In  Bos- 
ton? Is  It  not  true  that  many  families 
of  historic — locally  historic,  name  never 
see  the  Inside  of  a church?  Is  It  not 
true  that  certain  churches  In  fashion- 
able districts  of  the  city  are  practically 
dead?  _____ 

Let  US  drink  another  refreshing 
draught  from  “Knowledge  Is  Truth”  by 
Mr.  Conrad  Fleckner. 

“Paragraph  17:  Woman  Is  the  agri- 

culturist of  personal.  A theory  Is  her 
voice,  and  justice  Is  her  home.  The 
track  that  was  made  on  the  celling  with 
the  trowel,  set  to  know  astronomy.  If 
the  moon  is  cloudy  and  has  a ring 
around  it.  It  rains  the  next  day;  one 
star  Inside  of  the  ring,  it  rains  the  next 
day  but  one.” 

Writers  on  nerve  should  not  over- 
look the  case  of  the  gentlem.an  seen 
\ lately  in  an  English  court  room.  The 
i prisoner  said  the  marriage  charged 
against  him  was  valid  because  It  was 
his  third,  and  the  second— the  only 
other  the  prosecution  knew — was  biga- 
mous because  when  he  contracted  it  he 
bad  already  a wife  alive— In  America. 


The  centuries  are  after  all  but  as 
minutes.  The  theatre  at  Syracuse— 
Sicily,  not  New  York- "still  almost  in- 
tact, where  the  words  of  .\eschylus 
re-echoed  nearly  2500  years  ago,  again 
re-echoed  to  them  on  April  25.  to  an 
audience  of  10,000  to  15,000  hearers.”  A 
choir  of  maidens  sang  the  chorus  of  the 
Danaides,  where  it  had  been  sung  In 
the  presence  of  the  author,  as  a greet- 
ing to  the  International  Journalists 
■who  had  accepted  the  Sicilian  Invitation 
after  the  Borne  Congress. 


A stern  test  of  artistry  is  the  gallows. 
Perfect  behavior  at  an  enforced  and  public 
scrutiny  may  properly  he  esteemed  an  ef- 
fect of  talent— an  effect  which  has  not  too 
often  been  rehearsed.  Brodie  was  a sorry 
V'ungler  when  at  work,  hut  a perfect  artist 
at  the  gallows.  The  muttered  prayer,  un- 
blemished by  hypocrisy,  the  jest  thrown 
at  George  Smith— a metaphor  from  the  gam- 
ing table — the  silent  adjustment  of  the  cord 
which  was  to  strangle  him,  these  last  ofllccs 
were  performed  with  an  unparalleled  quiet-; 
ude  and  restraint.  Tom  Austin’s  master- 
piece was  in  another  kind,  hut  it  was  none 
the  less  a masterpiece.  At  the  very  mo-.' 
ment  that  the  halter  was  being  put  about 
his  neck,  he  was  asked  by  the  Chaplain 
what  he  had  to  say  before  be  died.  “Only,” 
says  he,  “there’s  a woman  yonder  with  somd 
curds  and  wliey,  and  I wish  I could  have 
a pennyworth  of  them  before  I am  hanged, 
because  I don’t  know  when  I shall  see  any 
again.”  There  Is  a brave  irrelevance  in 
tliis  very  human  desire,  which  is  beyond 
praise. 

Mr.  Linchan  of  'Ward  13  is  as  right  a:t 
a trivet  so  for  as  the  definition  of  “loot” 
is  concerned.  As  he  himself  says,  "To 
loot  the  treasury”  Is  “To  break  open 
the  s>afe.”  This  beautiful  Hindu  wurd 
was  used  for  a long  time  In  Engll.sli 
only  as  a noun.  Thus  Tennyson  speak.s 
of  the  “little  rift  within  the  lover’s 
loot.” 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Boston.  May  10,  1699. 

To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  i 

Dear  Sir— Your  mcption  of  Jamc.i  L.  | 
Ferd’s  “Literary  Shop”  thi.s  morning, 
with  its  description  of  the  McClure 
literary  factory,  makesi  mo  r.athi  r won-j 


der  when  this  idea  of  manufactured' 
literature  Ural  cropped  up.  Probably 
not  long  after  the  first  establishment 
'Of  factcrles.  But.  without  going  so  fal- 
lback as  this,  one  can  find  a satire  of 
imuch  the  same  sort  in  Wilhelm  Hauff’s 
series  of  skits,  entitled  "Books  and  the 
Reading  World."  written  at  a time 
when  Walter  .Scott  -was  driving  con- 
sumers and  producers  of  fiction— more 
especially  the  latter— half  mad  all  over 
Germany.  Of  course  this  w.is  before 
the  days  of  labor-saving  machinery:  so 
the  work  In  tlie  factory  he  mentions 
was  all  done  by  hand,  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan.  Hauff  Ironically  brings  In 
himself  as  one  of  the  factory  hands 
(possibly  remcmberir.g  his  own  "Licht- 
enstein." which  was  perhaps  as  good 
an  Imitation  of  Scott  as  another).  The 
business  In  hand  was  the  production 
and  publication  of  a "HI, story  of  Ger- 
many, From  Hermann  the  Cheruscan 
to  1830,  In  a Hundred  Historical  Novels.” 
Every  factory  hand  had  his  own  spe- 
cial department,  from  which  he  was 
promoted  or  d:graded  .according  to  the 
ability  ho  showed.  Then  tnere  were 
inspectors,  directors,  etc.  Of  his  own 
share  In  this  noble  enterprise  Hauff 
writes; 

“As  I knew  some  parts  of  Germany 
accurately.  1 at  first  got  a place  among 
the  scenery  painters.  But,  In  the  novol, 
■The  Council  at  Constance,’  1 un- 
luckily wrote:  'The  boat  bore  them 

lightly,  gliding  past  the  vine-clad  hills 
from  Basle  to  Constance.’  This  pas- 
sage. overlooked  by  the  six  directors, 
was  printed,  and  the  critics  and  all  the 
public  were  much  astonished  that  peo- 
ple, in  those  days,  went  up  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine  In  boats.  So  I was  degraded 
to  the  class  of  conversationalists.  Con- 
versations in  taverns.  In  streets  and 
market  places,  bargainings  and  discus- 
.sions  came  within  my  province.  I 
stayed  In  this  department  until  one  of 
the  sentimental  and  heroic  talkers  made 
a serious  blunder.  He  said:  'The  clouds 
passed,  now  before,  now  behind  the 
moon.”  In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  the 

authority  of  one  Mr.  S , from 

whose  historical  novel  he  had  borrowed  i 
this  sublime  passage;  the  expression  ; 
was  declared  to  be  preposterous,  as 
clouds  do  not  pass  behind  the  moon, 
and  he  was  dismissed.  His  place  was 
given  to  me. 

"Yours  very  faithfully, 

"X.  Y.  Z.” 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Tod  Sloan 
was  not  at  the  luncheon  given  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Choate  In  London.  Probably 
he  was  detained  by  some  previously 
made  engagement  either  with  a horse 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  Mr.  Sloan 
Is  easily  the  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican In  England,  he  was  surely  invited 
by  Mr.  Choate. 

This  reminds  us  that  there  is  already 
much  excitement  about  the  Bradley 
Martin  dinner  next  Choosday.  The  silly 
season  will  then  open  May  10. 


Alphonse  Daudet’s  posthumous 
"N'otes  Sur  la  Vie”  Is  full  of  good 
things.  Some  ot  the  earlier  notes  refer 
to  the  Franco-German  war: 

"How  stupid  all  battle  pictures  are! 
f,The  soldiers  ought  to  be  mere  acces- 
k!orles,  so  paramount  Is  the  place  taken 
by  the  landscape.  A battle  Is  a wood, 
avavlne.  a street  or  a field  of  cab- 
bages, with  smoke  hanging  around.” 
"Perpetual  contact  with  death  and  the 
sight  of  blood  and  dead  bodies  bestlal- 
Izes  when  It  does  not  elevate  a man. 
Witness  the  saying  of  a zouave  after 
Relchshoffen:  'There  was  some  meat 

about!’  " "The  case  has  been  related 
to  me  of  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  was  decorated  In  connec- 
tion with  the  fighting  round  Montre- 
toiit.  Yet  It  was  a fact  known  to  every 
man  In  his  battalion  that  the  wound 
for  which  he  was  singled  out  was  mere- 
ly an  Injury  he  had  received  while 
opening  a barrel  of  lard."  "The  per- 
se ns  who  died  during  the  tumultuous 
days  of  the  CJommune  died  In  the  same 
fa.shion  as  people  sometimes  leave  a 
drawing-room:  they  took  French  leave 
ot  life.” 


The3'  were  talking  about  the  vanity 
of  musicians.  And  the  case  of  Julllen 
was  cited,  who  determined  to  set  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  music.  Jules  Rlvlfre 
gentlj'  pointed  out  to  him  “that  the 
public  would  probably  consider  the  Idea 
somewhat  Incongruous  of  a composer 
of  dance  music  attempting  so  sacred  a 
subject."  Julllen  replied  that  a compo- 
'sitlon  bearing  on  Its  title  page  two  ot 
the  greatest  names  In  history  could  not 
fall  to  be  a success.  "Asked  to  explain 
his  meaning  more  fully  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  ‘The  Lord's  Prayer,  words 
by  Jesus  Christ,  music  by  Julllen.'  Just 
think  of  It!" 


I 


Maj.  Yoi  nghusband's  book  on  the 
Philippines  Is  welL worth  reading.  The 
Major  shows  a sense  of  humor  as  well 
as  keenness  ot  observ.atlon.  He  re- 
counts irony  good  stories,  as  of  the  Ma- 
nila Don,  who  told  the  Englishman  that 
he  took  a "oath  only  when  he  was  sick. 
"But  you  are  never  111;  j-ou  are  always 
a particularly  healthy  man.”  "Yes. 
thanks  be  to  heaven!  I am." 

The  Major  quotes't'he  appeal  of  a new 
.\merican  beer-seller  in  Manila  to  the 
sold lers : 

Beware  of  microbes.  The  little  de- 
mons that  down  a strong  man.  There's 

NO  MICROBES  In  S 's  beer,  and 

don't  you  forget  it.  If  by  accident  a ml- 

ciobe  should  fall  into  S 's  beer,  he 

would  leform  and  become  an  ANGEL. 
Who  would  not  be  an  angel? 


!W.\S  looking”  over  Hazlitfs  'Wiew 
of  the  English  Stage"  the  other 
day.  and  I was  struck  by  the  pun-, 
gency  ot  his  remarks  on  certain 
operas  and  singers.  The  book  was  first 
l>ublished  in  1818. 

The  unfortunate  man  in  1S15  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  first  performance  | 
of  an  opera,  "The  King's  Proxy;  cr. j 
Judge  for  Yourself,"  music  by  Cooke,  i 
He  wrote  ot  the  libretto  as  follows:  , 

If  we  were  to  judge  for  ourselves,  we  | 
should  conceive  that  Mr.  Arnold  must  , 
have  dreamt  this  opera.  It  might  be  | 
called  the  Manager's  Opera.  It  is  just  | 
what  might  be  supposed  to  occur  to  i 
him.  nodding  and  half  asleep  in  his  i 
arm-chair  after  dinner,  having  fatigued 
himself  all  the  morning  w'th  ransack- 
ing the  refuse  of  the  theatre  for  the 
lust  10  years.  In  this  dozing  state,  it 
seems  that  from  the  wretched  frag- 
ments strewed  on  the  floor,  the  essence 
of  400  rejected  pieces  flew  up  and  took 
possession  of  his  brain,  with  all  that  is 
threadbare  in  plot,  lifeless  In  wit,  and 
sickly  in  sentiment.  Plato,  in  one  of 
his  immortal  dialogues,  supposes  a 
man  to  be  shut  up  in  a cave  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  so  that  he  sees  noth- 
ing but  the  shadows  of  men  passing 
and  repassing  on  the  wall  of  his  prison. 
The  manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
appears  to  be  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

Might  not, this  criticism  be  applied 
honestly  to  the  librettos  of  nearly  all 
the  operettas  that  are  now  put  on  the 
stage?  Does  it  not  describe  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  latest  works  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Stange,  Goodwin  et  al.  ? 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a 
manager  has  bought  an  operetta  libret- 
to from  an  author  of  stage-repute  when 
he  has  read  only  the  first  act.  I could 
name  instances  of  this  pathetic  confi- 
dence, if  it  were  necessary.  The  sec- 
ond act.  when  delivered,  was  a dis- 
appointment; the  third  drove  the  man- 
ager to  despair— and  without  doubt  to 
drink.  The  manager  then  leaned 
heavily  on  the  comedian.  There  was 
the  sound  of  chisel,  saw,  and  hammer. 
A new,  created  thing  was  thrown  upon 
the  stage  as  a bone  to  a dog.  If  the 
audience  accepted  it  without  the  growl- 
ing of  displeasure,  well  and  good.  If 
the  mercurj’  sank,  more  carpentrj'  and . 
more  business  for  the  comedian. 

There  have  teen  optrettas  here  with- 
in the  last  two  mon'.hs  that  suggested 
this  tinkering.  And,  pray,  what  were 
the  results  after  the  combined  efforts 
of  those  chiefly  interested  to  galvanize 
a corpse?  The  corpse  fell  back  heavily 
upon  their  hands. 

Hazlitt  wrote  his  reviews  for  the 
newspapers— the  Mcrning  Chronicle, 
the  Champion,  the  Examiner,  the  Times. 
In  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  his 
retiews  in  bock  form,  he  took  occasion 
to  say. 


MS  even  now  far  too  prcvalfnr;  ‘51g. 
Glgt  played  the  violin  with  his  usual 
disiim  tlon.’  'Mme.  Ingenioso's  sweet 
: voice  was  heard  to  quite  the  best  ad-i 
i v-intage.'  ‘Miss  VaLombroso  was  In  ex- 
cellent form.’  .\bove  all,  and  above  all 
—'The  work  must  be  heard  a second 
time  before  it  will  be  possible  to  do  .ins- 
I tice  to  it.'  Surely  It  was  natural  that, 

■ in  turning  over  the  pages  of  one’s  news- 
, paper,  to  see  a column  headed  ‘Music’ 
was  idetitical  with  jiasslng  on  to  the 
next  column,  even  if  it  dealt  with  bi- 
metallism cr  the  red  sandstone  period. 
But  even  those  who  Icok  up..n  an  inno- 
vation in  so  trivial  a matter  as  musical 
criticism  with  askance  and  dislike  are 
not  able  to  denj-  that  during  the  last  10 
3'ears  or  .so  there  has  been  a strong 
rrovement  in  this  particular  art  to  show 
that  such  criticism  need  net  be  disso- 
ciated from  literature,  that  it  Is  possible 
I not  only  to  have  an  opinion  on  mu.sic,  i 
but  .also  to  express  that  cpinion  in  de- 
cent English.  There  was  an  uphill  lights 
at  first.  The  dovecotes  of  professordom 
were  profoundly  shocked  io  find  tliat 
ary  human  creature  could  be  found  to 
take  a slue  against  the  received  opin- 
ions of  those  doveectes;  .and  things  be- 
came more  alarming  still  when  It  was 
found  that  every  art  was  used  to  voice 
the  new  ciiticlsin  with  point,  with  lit- 
erary skill  : hd  with  wit.  Such  fin  atti- 
tude was,  of  eoojrse,  absurd  enough. 
There  is  room  in  the  world  for  differ- 
ences of  (pinion;  but  the  thing  was  so 
new  that  it  raturallj'  drew  resentment 
upon  itself— resentment  often  as  cruel 
in  its  reprisal  as  it  was  unjust  in  its  ori- 
gin." 

Mr.  Blackburn  neglects  to  o.uote  the 
pet  phrase  of  the  Musical  Times  (Lon- 
don): "The  solos  were  in  the  safe  hands 
of  Miss  Thudicum,  Mr.  Musgrave  Tuf- 
nail  and  Mr.  Bingley  Bangs":  but  he 
recalls  the  fact  that,  only  a few  years 
ago,  to  say  that  a certain  performance 
of  the  Bach  Choir  was  poor  was  pun- 
ished by  a letter  of  protest  signed  by 
the  best  known  academic  names  in  Lon- 
don. 

. • . 

A French  periodical.  La  Revue  de 
I’Ari  Dramatique,  proposed  lately  to  all 
the  music  and  dramatic  critics  of  Paris 
these  questions: 

1.  Ought  not  serious  criticism  to  delay  its 
account  of  pieces  for  five  or  six  days  after 
its  performance? 

2.  Would  not  simple  notice  next  day  be 
sufficient? 

3.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  suppre.ss  all 
criticism  ? 

Saint-Saens  replied:  "This  system  ot 
giving  a hastj'  account,  based  entirely 
on  the  necessarily  incomplete  impres- 
sion of  the  dress  ^learsal,  seems  to 
me  deplorable.”  He  admits  that  the  1 
public  should  have  the  next  day  some 
description  of  the  show;  but  the  opin- 
ion should  not  be  detailed. 

Gaston  Carrand  laughs  in  his  sleeve: 
"Having  the  honor  to  belong  to  the 
corporation  of  critics,  I naturally  con-  , 
sidtr  that  there  is  nothing  better  or  i 
more  useful  in  the  world,  and  1 find 
I it  not  a little  incongruous  that  any 
one  can  dream  of  suppressing  us.” 

Samuel  P-ousseau  is  a little  sour: 


There  is  one  observation  which  has 
been  made,  and  which  is  true,  that 
public  censure  hurls  actors  in  a pe- 
cuniary point  of  view;  but  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  public  praise  assists 
th(m  in  the  same  manner.  Again,  I 
never  unclerstcod  that  the  applauded 
actor  thought  himself  personally  obliged 
to  the  newspaper  critic;  the  latter  was 
merely  supposed  to  do  his  duty.  Why, 
then,  should  the  critic  be  held  responsi- 
ble to  the  actor  whom  he  damns  by 
virtue  of  his  office?  Besides,  as  the 
m'mic  caricatures  absurdity  off  the 
stage,  w hy  should  not  the  critic  some- 
times caricature  It  on  the  stage?  The 
children  of  Momus  should  not  hold 
iheipselves  sacred  from  ridicule.  Though 
the  colors  may  be  a little  heightened, 
the  outline  may  be  correct;  and  truth 
may  be  conveyed,  and  the  public  taste 
improved,  by  an  alliteration  or  a quib- 
ble that  wounds  the  self-love  of  an 
individual.  Authors  must  live  as  well 
as  actors;  and  the  insipid  must  at  all 
events  be  avoided  as  that  which  the 
public  abhors  most. 

Thus  we  find  Hazlitt  saying  of  Mrs. 
Mainville-Fodor.  when  she  appeared  in 
oratorio;  "She  ‘has  her  exits  and  hfr 
(iitrances.'  and  that  is  nearly  all  you; 
know  of  her.  She  was  encored  In  one 
song,  'Ah  pardonna.’  to  her  evident 
chagrin.  Her  airs  of  one  kind  scarce- 
ly make  amends  for  her  airs  of  an- 
olhtr." 

Y'oii  remember  Col.  Newcome's  admi- 
ration for  Incledon.  Hazlitt  wrote  jaunt- 
ily of  the  singer  In  1816:  "He  makes  a 
very  loud  and  agreeable  noise  without 
any  meaning.  At  present  he  both 
FI.eaks  and  sings  as  if  he  had  a lozenge 
or  a slice  of  marmalade  In  his  mouth. 
It  he  could  go  to  Ameiica  .and  leave 
his  voice  b,ghlnd  him.  It  would  be  a 
great  benefit— to  the  parent,  country.” 

As  you  see- and  these  are  cnlj-  a few 
Instances  out  of  many,  the  English 
critics  ot  HazIlU's  period  talked  right 
out  in  meeting.  Chorley  and  Davison 
later  were  at  times  brutally  aggressive. 

Then  came  an  era  of  honey-daubing, 
such  as  in  Germany  maddened  Schu- 
mann and  compelled  his  public  criti- 
cism. As  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  the  oth- 
(r  day: 

"It  has  long  been  a commonplace  that 
of  all  the  .arts  treated)  and  discussed  in 
the  journals  of  this  country  that  of 
music  receives  the  most  cavalier  atten- 
tion. In  old  days,  save  in  quite  the: 
iiKxft  responsible  quarters,  it  was  con- 
sidered altogether  reasonable  to  send  a 
reporter  to  a concert  and  'tell  the  world 
what  had  happened’  in  the  chastest 
style  of  press  reporting.  Then  set  In 
the  reign  of  the  musical  literature  which 


“Critics  writing  for  the  next  day,  or 
for  next  Monday,  alike  judge  of  the 
dress  rehearsai.  Why  is  it  necessary 
for  them  to  take  a week  to  write  down 
their  impressions,  and  to  gauge  their 
opinions  bj’  the  box  office  receipts,  in 
order  to  declare  'Fervaal'  rubbish,  and 
\ 'Cavalleria  Rusticana’  a masterpiece?” 

Jules  Claretie,  director  of  the  Comf- 
die  Fr.mcaise  docs  not  believe  in  criti- 
cism the  next  day.  "First,  as  m.my 
interviews  and  press  notices  as  you 
like  a week  before;  second,  the  next 
day.  a report  I hat  can  oe  supplied  to 
the  managers:  third,  a critical  study  a 
week  after  the  first  performance."  Mr. 
Claretie  is  a— manager.  He  wishes  con- 
stant attention. 

Vincend  d'lndy  Is  a swell  who  writes 
music — and  some  of  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  But  listen  to  him,  my  dear 
brethren; 

"I  consider  criticism  as  absolutely 
useless,  I will  even  say  hurtful,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  What  in  fact 
is  criticism,  such  as  it  exists  In  our  age 
ot  hurry  and  superficial  judgment?  It 
is  merely  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Somebody 
on  a work,  and  really  what  use  can 
this  opinion  be  for  the  development  of 
art?  Just  as  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  ideas,  even  if  erreneous,  of  certain 
men  of  genius,  or  ot  great  talent,  such 
as  Goethe.  Schumann,  Wagner,  etc., 
when  they  write  criticisms,  just  so  is  it  1 
a matter  of  Indifference  to  know  that 
Mr.  So  and  So,  an  improvised  critic  by 
grace  of  some  editor,  likes  or  does  not 
like  such  a musical  work;  for  it  is  to 
this  that,  all  things  considered,  actual 
hurried  criticism  Is  limited.  Let  us  not 
speak  of  the  competency  of  the  greater 
part  of  critic.s— the  re  would  be  too  much 
to  say— but  if  criticism  must  exist,  at 
least  beg  those  who  are  charged  with 
it  to  have  sufficient  conscience  not  to 
give  accounts  of  pieces  which  have 
never  been  played,  which  has  happened 
lately  with  certain  music  critics,  and 
those  not  the  least.” 

A Parisian.  Jules  Chancel,  replied  for 
us  all.  my  colleagues,  and  spared  us  the 
shedding  of  much  ink; 

"Suppress  criticism!  Why,  in  that 
case  the  managers  and  authors  would 
do  it  themselves.” 

••• 

Cherubini's  Fourth  mass  In  C for 
double  q-jartet  and  five  part  chorus 
will  be  sung  at  St.  James's  Church  this 
morning  under  the  direction  o^  Mr.-. 
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Augusto  Rotoli.  The  service  begins  at 
10.15. 

Pupils  of  Mi.s's  T,ucy  F.  Gerrish  will 
give  a piano  recital  In  Stelnert  Hall  on 
Saturdaj'  afternoon.  May  20. 

Mrs.  Marie  W.  Fobert  haa.  extended 
to  the  people  of  Rockland  and  vicinity 
a general  invitation  to  attend  a vocad 
recital  to  be  given  by  her  pupils  in  the 
Rockland  Opera  House,  Tuesday  even- 
in.g.  May  23,  at  eight  o'clock.  Pupils 
from  Malden,  Somerville,  Bryantvllle, 
Norweli,  Whitm.m,  .\bington.  North 
Abington,  South  Weymouth  and  Rock- 
land will  render  a choice  program. 

Having  learned  of  Mme.  Melba’s  ar- 
rival . in  London,  writes  a I’all  Mall 
Gazette  representative.  I called  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  her  dl-sengaged. 

“Here  I am,"  she  said,  "for  the  sea- 
son. I shall  sing  ten  times  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  1 am  building  great  hopes 
on  the  last  addition  ta  my  repertory— 
namely  Puccini's  ‘Boheme.’  1 had  the 
greatest  possible  success  in  America 
with  the  part  of  Miml,  and  I may  say 
without  undue  conceit  that  I expect 
repetition  of  that  s'uccess  here.  I am 
in  love  with  that  music.  My  American 
campaign  has  been  a most  prosperous 
one,  and  I have  made  money  even  on  j 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Just  enough  to  | 
buy  a few  frocks.  My  accident?  Which? 

—for  I had  a series  of  mishaps.  First  ot 
all  there  was  this  bronze  statue,  which  ; 
might  have  brained  me  when  it  fell 
on  my  head.  The  next  day  a cart  tipped 
over  just  as  I was  crossing  a street,  : 
and  had  I not  been  pulled  back  it  would  ; 
have  been  all  over  with  me.  The  day 
after.  I was  driving  a four-in-hand, 
when  a rein  broke,  and  before  the  week 
was  out  I fell  down  a trap-door  during 
a performance  of  ‘Faust.’  But  j'ou  see 
1 have  survived  these  accidents.”  ! 

CalvS  will  contribute  one  of  the  most 
original  items  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
cf  IDCO.  She  has  commissioned  the  sculp- 
tor Denys  Puech  to  carve  her  tomb,  on 
which  she  is  to  figure  as  Ophelia.  j 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  New  York,  held  Maj’ 

9,  Emil  Paur  was  re-elected  conductor 
for  next  season.  Eight  public  rehear- 
sals and  eight  concerts  will  be  given.  ■ 

The  first  of  the  public  rehearsals  will] 
be  on  Nov.  17. 

The  Era  (London)  says;  "Mile.  Subra, 
the  brilliant  dancer,  withdraws  from 
the  Corps  de  Ballet  at  the  Paris  Op^ra.i 
■ having  sent  in  her  resignation  owing  to 
the  favoritism  shown  of  late  by  the  i 
management  toward  one  of  her  rivals, U 
a young  Italian  artist.  Mile.  Subra’f 
retirement  from  a stage  of  which  shi 
h.as  been  long  a star  is  to  be  regretted 
but  in  ail  likelihood  she  will  go  to  the 
Opdra-Comique,  where  ballet  is  return-tf  ijun 
ing  into  vogue.”  Juiia  Subra  was  bori^:- 
at  Paris  in  18G6.  She  made  her  dfebut; 
at  the  OpSra  in  18S2. 

Yvette  Guilbert  sang  at  the  Empire 
London,  the  last  week  in  April.  "0)| 
all  the  song  singers  and  discuses,  Mile 
Yvette  Guilbert  presents  the  best  recori 
of  popularity,  and  deservedly  so.  1 
is  not  only  in  her  own  inimitable  waj| 
of  juggling  with  inflections  of  voice 
toying  with  phrases  that  lies  the  meri 
of  her  reputation;  nor  is  it  the  merij 
novelty  of  the  manner  or  the  eccen 
tricity  of  the  get-up  that  made  Yvetti| 
famous  at  one  bound.  It  is  the  varletj] 
of  her  repertory,  and  that  is  why  sbij 

succeeds  -where  Anna  Thibaud,  Alm6( 
Eymard,  Deval,  Darty,  and  so  man 
others,  all  flrsj-rate  artistes,  but  whosi 
repertory  is  tainted  with  sameness,  fal 
to  arrest  your  attention.  The  sentl 
mental  song,  a simple  ditty,  an  Englls 
ballad,  or  the  old  French  song,  ar 
alike  familiar  to  Yvette’s  talent,  an 
dealt  with  always  in  her  unapproach 
able  manner.  One  never  gets  weary 
llsleni^  to  her  quaint  voice." 

Mis^i  Ilannah  Gumming,  soprano. 

New  York,  sang  in  Cowen's  "Rose- 
Maiden"  at  Ruggles  Street  Church  ot 
Thursday  evening.  There  was  a cho- 
rus ot  123  voices  and  an  orchestra.  Mr 
F.  W.  Wodell  officiated. 

Messrs.  Hird  and  True  are  putting  th 
finishing  touches  on  their  new  comi( 
opera,  “The  Tax  Dodger."  to  be  pre 
sented  next  season  under  the  directioi 
ot  H.  F.  Odeil,  by  the  Union  Opert 
Company.  A reading  will  be  give 
some  time  this  month,  preparatory  tc 
casting  the  parts. 

Students  of  the  advanced  classes 
the  New  England  Conservatory  wil 
give  a concert  Wednesday  evening. 

A new  Melba  has  been  discovered  li 
Australia,  Mi.ss  Amy  Castles,  from  th 
Bendigo  Gold,  Field.  She  recent’y  mad 
her  d^but  at  the  annual  meeting  of  thi 
Austral  Salon,  a woman's  literarj 
club  in  Melbourne. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  hits  younf 
George  G^ssmith's  new  and  orlglna 
burlesque,  "‘‘Great  Caesar,”  right  be 
tween  the  eyes  with  this  beautifu 
blow : 

"Let  us  say  frankly  from  the  outs? 
that  it  is  a poor  thing  in  the  writing 
incoherent,  dull  and  listless.  The  wl 
of  the  patter  songs  was  to  seek,  and  a 
times  they  wore  inconceivably  stupid 
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mer  all.  the  caterers  for  public  amusc- 
Mfct  shoiibJ  remember  that  11T»  men 
iS  women  to  whom  they  appeal  have 
aojertain  quantity — a minimum,  if  you 
HOT,  blit  a certain  quantity — of  brains, 
ahd  that  nobody  cares  to  have  his  in- 
telligence in.sulted  by  childish  folly,  a 
point  that  was  reached,  for  example, 
in  the  song  assigned  to  Miss  Ada 
Ileevc,  ‘I  have  it  in  my  diary,’  or  words 
m that  effect.  The  dialogue,  again, 

!fas  wretchedly  pointless.  Even  grant- 
>d— and  the  grant  is  a large  one — that 
lot  a human  creature  care.s  whether 
jr  not  Julius  Caesar,  Mark  Antony, 
tnd  Cleopatra  are  set  in  the  stocks  of 
public  ridicule  and  scorn,  it  would 
surely  be  just  as  well  that  the  laugh- 
ter should  be  justified  by  those  who 
make  so  bold  a venture.  In  this  case 
there  was  surely  no  such  justification, 
what  the  story  was  all  about  we  would 
not  dare  to  .say.  The  tun  seemed  most- 
ly to  consist  in  the  murder  of  a mum- 
my In  place  of  Caesar,  who  turned  ujj 
ill  various  disguises  after  his  supposed 
death;  in  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Emperor  by  Brutus  after  the  imag- 
inary assassination,  and  in  the  charm- 
ing Idea  of  turning  Cleopatra  into  a 
music  hall  singer  and  dancer.  The 
music  was  just  a little  better  than  the 
dialogue  and  the  \'erse;  now  and  then 
there  was  a gleam  of  fun  in  the  or- 
chestra and  a bright  tune  on  the  stage; 
and  the  piece,  let  it  be  set  down,  could 
not  have  been  better  acted." 

Fhiliv  Hale.  ■ 
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THE  FITTING  SCENERY. 

Tf  he  Is  in  good  spirits,  Mr.  Johnson  shuns 
sad  faces.  He  searches  good  fellows,  the 
honest  animals,  flowers,  the  noonday  sun. 

But  when  he  is  sad,  he  demands  the  scen- 
ery that  will  correspond  to  his  sadness. 

Now  this  morning  Mr.  Johnson  gets  out  of 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bed.  His  face  is 
smirched  with  a shadow,  as  a ceiling  when 
the  lamp  smokes.  He  cannot  stay  in  the 
horse,  he  runs  out  in  slouchy  dress,  bare- 
headed, with  unbrushed  hair. 

The  winter  is  beginning  most  delightfully. 
The  wind  is  in  training  for  future  storms. 
The  trees  are  moulting  seasonably,  they  are 
losing  their  rusty  pellicles. 

This  is  all  right. 

The  melancholy  of  Mr.  Johnson  increases. 

He  leaves  the  highway  where  happy  mor- 
tals might  meet  him,  goes-  Into  a field  of  a 
crrpse-color,  and  there,  alone,  he  thanks 
obliging  Nature  which  is  miserable  with  him. 
Nature  loads  him  with  mercies;  for,  lo,  a 
timely,  penetrating,  chilling  rain  begins  to 
fall. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  almost  unutterably  sad. 
Truly  there  is  little  wanting. 

Ho  is  waiting  only  for  the  black  crow 
on  heavy  wing  which  ought  to  pass  over 
hia  head  immediately,  and  throv/  into  the 
air  his  croak. 


Gabriole  d’X'nnunzlo’s  latest  drama 
^''Gloria’*  was  hissed  when  it  was  pro- 
duced at  Naples.  April  28.  with  Duse  and 
i the  great  tragedian  Ermete  Zacchoni  as  | 
ithe  chief  comedians.  D’Annunzio  chose 
I as  his  subject  the  struggle  between 
Crlspl  and  Cavalottl,  the  scandals  in 
! the  Crisp!  family,  and  the  African  war, 

I “surrounding  all  with  an  ancient  Greek 
atmosphere.”  Some  complain  also  that 
there  was  too  much  recitation,  too  much 
symbolism,  too  little  action.  Hissing 
began  in  the  third  act,  and  the  fourth 
, and  fifth  could  not  be  heard,  so  loud 
i were  whistles  and  cries.  The  mildest 
taunt  was  “He  is  a madman,”  a pleas- 
ant reference  to  the  playwright.  And 
now  d’Annunzio  has  published  the  play, 
and  dedicated  it  “to  the  dogs  who  hissed 
!*t  at  Naples.”  But  do  the  dogs  hiss 
and  the  geese  bark  In  Naples? 

They  say  that  nearly  anything  goes 
in  Dondon,  apd  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  when  we  read  of  the  praise 
awarded  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks’s  new  mus- 
ical comedy,  “The  Merry-Go-Round.” 
The  following  verse  by  Mr.  Robert 
Ballyhooley  Martin,  has,  according  to 
the  Era,  “a  well-expressed  vein  of 
Irony.”  Judge  for  yourselves.  * 

Now  a maid  who  had  put  on  a beautiful 
gown 

Was  applying  a brush  to  her  skin. 

Never  knowing-  a,  fly  from  the  celling  looked 
down 

And  was  quietly  taking  it  in. 

As  the  hair  she  had  paid  for  she  placed  round 
her  head. 

As  she  managed  false  curls  to  arrange. 
While  her  eyebrows  grew  dark  and  her  Ups 
cherry-red, 

‘‘Oh,  my!"  said  the  fly,  “what  a change!" 

“Oh,  myl”  said  the  fly,  "what  a change!" 

Fly,  fly,  funny  little  fly. 

What  a story  you  might  be  revealing! 

Oh,  If  men  had  only  wings. 

They  could  tell  some  funny  things. 

If  they  were  all  little  flies  upon  the  celling. 


We  should  not  think  harshly 
Henry  Miller,  school  teacher  in  New 
Jersey,  if  he  had  been  kissing  the  girls 
—of  course  with  their  permission. 
Teaching  Is  Uresomo  by  Friday,  and 
no  wonder  that  “difficult  passages  of 
Latin”  persuade  teacher  and  scholar  to 
put  their  heads  close  together  ever  the 
book.  He  has  been  exonerated  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  so  -why  this  pos- 
thumous fuss? 

Will  Major  Marchand  be  true  to  his 
name  or  his  country? 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Dooley  will  be  con- 
sulted before  the  rules  of  golf  are 
changed.  We  advise  the  use  of  a larger 
ball  and  free  caddies. 


Delicate,  subtle  Irony! 


So  Signor  Perfecto  Lacosta— the 

Mayor  of  Havana  with  a cigar-box 
name— will  prohibit  the  wearing  of  un- 
dershirts uncovered  by  outer  shirts 
or  coats.  This  decree  will  be  enforced 
to  the  discomfort  of  teamsters,  me-, 
chanlcs,  and  In  fact  all  laborers.  And 
is  this  Free  Cuba?  Such  an  absurdl.v 
tyrannical  decree  would  be  hooted  at 
even  in  Boston. 


\\f 


We  received  Saturday  a deeply  inter- 
esting pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘Lingerie  fran- 
caise  and  Trousseaux."  We  ordered 
with  the  next  mail  a negligge  for  $250. 
Passing  by  the  Union  suits— although 
In  union  there  is  strength — we  were 
fascinated  by  the  pages  that  discuss 
corsets.  The  names,  however,  -w'ere  a 
stumbling  block.  There  was  a picture 
of  a pretty  and  slight  girl  dressed  In 
Her  Majesty’s  Corset,”  a machine 
that  Queen  Victoria  could  not  by  any 
possibility  wear  even  when  on  parade, 
making  a speech  from  the  throne.  And 
why  should  any  corset  be  named  the 
'Nemo”?  Nemo,  unless  we  are  gravely 
nistaken,  is  a Latin  word  derived  from 
'Ne”  and  “Homo.”  “No  man’s  corset.” 
Treat  hevings!  Are  corsets  for  men 
old  here  in  Boston?  There  Is  no  Cadet 
how  this  year. 

This  reminds  us  that  an  English  sci- 
ntific  contemporary  gives  the  name 
domiphebia’’  to  a disease  that  attacks 
landed  -women  between  the  ages  of 
) and  50,  and  is  the  antithesis  of  nostal- 
ia  or  home-sickness.  “Its  earliest 
ymptom  is  a feverish  habit  of  scan- 
Ing  the  advertisements  of  houses,  or 
ats,  to  let;  and  the  medical  authority 
.’ho  has  discovered  the  ailment  can 
-ffer  no  advice  save  to  let  the  disease 
ake  Us  course,  complete  relief  being 
ibtalned  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  in- 
italled  In  her  new  home.  The  only  cifre 
s change  of  air,  accompanied  by  the 
lousehold  furniture  In  a van.” 


MR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  JONES. 

Come,  my  friend;  let  ua  be  reasonable. 
Yesterday  you  pleased  me,  I pleased  you, 
and  we  profited  equally,  without  counting 
the  little  presents;  you  received  five,  and  I 
six;  -vve  owe  each  other  nothing. 


A large  man,  unaccustomed  to  exer- 
cise, ate  heartily,  when  tired,  of  cold 
ham  and  radishes,  and  drank  many 
glasses  of  iced  water.  He  collapsed 
and  soon  thereafter  died.  Yet  even  by 
the  most  rabid  tee-totaler  he  would 
have  been  called  a temperate  man. 

Mr.  William  Wallace  Whitelock,  “The  | 
One  Who  Looks  On”  for  the  benefit  of  - 
the  New  York  Times,  is  in  a pitiable 
condition  of  mental  excitement  because 
Henri  Rochefort  praises  St.  Gaudens’s 
statue  of  Gen.  Sheridan.  Mr.  William 
Wallace  Whitelock  crushes  Rochefort 
and  his  opinions  by  calling  him  "a 
howling  dervish,”  a charge  almost  as 
offensive  as  “a  howling  wilderness” 
would  be.  Mr.  William  Wallace  White- 
lock  apparently  is  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  said  Rochefort  has  for 
years  been  respected  as  one  of  the  very 
first  of  French  art  critics.  Mr.  Will- 
iam W'allace  Whitelock  may  be  “the 
one  that  looks  on,”  but  his  vision  does 
not  extend  beyond  Brooklyn,  Hoboken, 
Harlem  and  Sandy  Hook. 

Thick  houghs  of  lucent  apple-leaves  let 
through 

The  light  of  summer’s  deepest  faultless  blue; 
White  lands  of  snow,  as  though  -we  wandered 
hy. 

Pass  In  the  tranquil  reaches  of  the  sky. 

Broad  leaves  like  lamps  of  green  and  aged 
boughs 

Weave  me  the  root  and  rafters  of  my  house; 
Along  the  passages  I see  green  shade. 

Green  light,  green  motion— nought  hut  green 
is  rr-ade. 


Mr.  Gilbert’s  address,  -w’ritten  for  the 
beitefit  of  Lydia  Thompson,  contained 
many  quotable  lines.  “The  Drama, 
struggling  then  in  lodgings  shady. 
Has  made  her  fortune  and  is  quite  the 
lady.”  This  couplet  reminds  an  Eng- 
lish writer  not  only  of  the  advance  in 
dignity  and  repute  of  the  mummer’s 
calling,  but  of  another  point  “which 
s not  always  remembered  by  some  of 


How  long  does  friendship  last?  Never  I the  young  actors  of  the  present  da-y, 
mind.  For  life?  Oh,  no;  that  is  all  right  in  I who  step  in  by  the  front  door  and  as- 

I sume  swollen  heads  on  the  strength 
Too  warm,  it  quickly  sours.  Already  we  1 of  it.  How  would  they  like,  as  Sir 
do  not  know  what  to  offer  each  other.  I I Henry  Irving  did,  to  play  350  parts  in 


Iiave  heard  all  your  tunes,  and  you  know 
by  heart  my  heart.  When  your  habitual 
hand  is  on  my  hand,  I no  longer  feel  it. 

Do  not  say  with  raised  voice  and  melo- 
dramatic gesture:  “What  a scoundrel!  I 
should  never  have  believed  It!” 

Ungrateful  fellow,  shut  up!  We  are  at 
the  end  of  the  common  highway.  There’s 
your  path;  a new  friend  waits  you  there. 

I am  going  this  way,  straight  to  the  sym- 
pathetic person  that  is  beckoning.  I still 
feel  the  need  of  flattery,  and  I must  flatter 
without  any  sense  of  constraint.  I know 
that  it  Is  the  same  with  j'ou. 

Our  irritated  sensibilities  need  a change  of 
air. 

Let  us  agree  not  to  think  of  each  other; 
and,  weary  of  friendship,  let  us  part  as  good 
friends. 


Nothing  is  more  deplorable  to  the 
ruly  deep  thinker  than  the  march  of 
Ivllizatlon.  Take  moths,  for  instance, 
n a state  of  nature  they  belong  in 
he  woods,  under  brush,  a fallen  log, 
r a piece  of  parted  bark.  No  longer 
ontent  with  these  humble  surround- 
rigs  they  pretend  to  enjoy  houses 
i'here  they  forsake  their  natural  food, 
'hey  eat  only  expensive  cloths  and 
urs,  an  acquired  taste,  as  caviare, 
olives,  or  a particularly  horrible  Im- 
!ported  cheese  to  the  young  man  fresh 
from  the  village.  Any  honest  moth 
would  tell  you— In  confidence— that  It 
(lid  not  really  enjoy  a dress-sult  or  a 
leopard-skin  cape;  it  eats  them  because 
It  fears  the  ridicule  of  Its  companions, 
because  It  dreads  the  reproach,  “Coun- 
try;” 

Quotation  from  a new  romantic  novel: 
‘The  head  of  Guy  de  Vere  Montressor 
vas  glabrous,  sinister;  for  ten  long, 

t'eary  years  he  had  been  above  the 
Srel  of  perpetual  hair." 


I Some  that  bawl  hoarsely  for  liberty 
are  simply  longing  for  "the  desolate 
.freedom  of  the  wild  ass.” 

Harper’s  Bazar  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  entr&e  dulls  the  eater's 
appetite  and  is  therefore  an  economical 
dish  for  a host  to  provide,  "We  were 
discussing  this  point  with  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  who  has  lodglng.s 
in  Blossom  Court.  “There’s  something 
in  it,”  he  said.  “When  I was  a student 
jin  New  York  thirty  years  ago  I lived 
In  a 14th  Street  boarding  house,  near 
the  North  River.  I remember  that  the 
landlady  who  looked  as  though  she 
were  always  sitting  on  a halr-cl-oth 
sofa  put  a dish  of  nuts  and  raisins 
on  the  hat  rack  in  the  hall  about  an 
hour  before  dinner.” 


the  course  of  two  and  a half  years  at 
Edinburgh,  on  30  shillings  a week?  In 
the  fifties  he  took  more  parts  in  a 
month  than  some  of  them  do  in  several 
years.  And  we  must  say  that  this  less 
divine  method  will  stand  comparison 
in  results  with  the  later  and  easier.” 


The  Prince  of  Naples  is  probably  one  . 
of  the  bravest  men  now  living.  He 
married  his  wife  of  Montenegro  know-  I 
ing  that  she  is  a dead  shot,  as  -well  as  j 
a thorough  sport.  1 


A:  “Where  are  you  going  this  sum- 

mer?” 

B;  “To  the  sea-shore.” 

you  a •■omfortable  place?”  _ . , 

“I  like  it,  because  you  can’t  see  from  lack  of  amusement.  Oh.  those 

the  oce.an  from  any  tvindow.” 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 

Editor  of  the  Talk  of  the  Day  should 
you  so  kindly  answer  the  following 
question  you  will  oblige  many  millions 
of  sad  hearts  who  have  been  torture  by 
it  for  many  years. 

the  mea.iing  of  the  word.  Negro,  for 
if  there  are  .any  Slang  under  the  Sun 
that  is  insulting  in  the  faces  of  people 
and  God,  the  word  Negro  are  the  mean- 
est. and  by  the  way  did  you  Ever  hear 
a Colored  person  man.  or  woman.  Say 
how  it  takes  the  Very  Voice  from  them, 
when  they  wish  to  respect  all  and  then 
have  this  insult  call  to,  them:  well  it 
is  true  that  the  colored  people  use  this 
Slang,  bece.use  they  have  been  told  that 
;t  is  right.  Some  Preach  a good  Ser- 
mons but  then  they  often  spoil  it  with 
the  Slangs  of  a Darky  or  Negro,  for  no 
Respectrul  person  to  who  these  remarks 
are  applied  to  likes  hear  them,  please 
answer, 

an  Inquirer 

^ /(f-7  ^ 

Sh(^  seemod  .about  five-and-thirty.  although 
she  was.  In  fact,  fully  seven  years  younger. 
Her  shin  had  that  curious  waxen  pallor  often 
found  in  women  who,  while  they  live  in  the 
country  breathing  pure  air.  lose  their  color, 


long  days  in  the  country — days  of  anxiety 
, without  clistracticn.  of  patient  wailing  for 

HOW  seriously -Mary  Anderson  de  Na-  ; no  matter  from  whom— wdilch  never 

\ arro  whose  home  is  “‘Broadway,  days  of  trivial  necessary  tasks  im- 

Worcestershire,  Eng'Iand,’  she  said  with  shirk,  yet  so  wearisome  in  their 

a far-away  loiok”’ — how  seriously  Mary  t days  when  life  can  prom- 

Parthenia  tekes  herself!  “It  is  pos-  neither  love,  nor  youth,  nor  joy,  nor  even 
sible,  you  knew,  for  the  real  and  ideal  mighty 

to  converge.”  IJving  ' in  Worcester-  -(yhere  slaves  eternally  toll  wlth- 


£>hire.  She  has  many  advantages. 
Probably  she  has  the  recipe  from  “a 
nobleman  of  England”  for  making  the 
genuine  Worcestershire  Sauce. 


out  rest  and  without  hire. 


It  is  cool  and  not  i-,,ol.  where  there 
Is  no  danger  of  typhoid  fever  from  pic 
turesque  well,  where  the  fond  is  “re- 
fined,” and  w’-iicre  the  prices  for  every- 
thing are  moderate.  If  you  are  -wise 
you  will  admit  ignorance.  The  next 
question  will  be,  “Tell  me  some  good 
books  to  take  with  me.’’  Now  the  best 
book  for  country  use  is  a check-book. 
It  will  help  you  more  than  any  new 
dialect  story  or  volume  of  essays. 

When  w'e  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  I 
country,  we  read  with  delight  any  book  1 
that  deals  with  scandal  or  crime- as  the  j 
lives  of  celebrated  highwaymen,  tales  ! 
of  the  buccaneers,  an  odd  volume  of  I 
the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  memoirs  I 
of  Casenova  or  Karollne  Bauer.  It  Is  j 
a pleasure  when  you  are  remote  and  I 
melancholy  and  slow  to  learn  of  daring  ’ 
deeds,  of  lives  full  of  action  even  in 
naughtiness. 


1 


Somebody  lately  discovered  Alexander 
Smith  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  record  of  the  discovery 
is  a pleasant  one,  appreciative,  sym- 
pathetic. Due  tribute  is  paid  that  most 
delightful  book,  “Dreamthorp,”  and 
there  is  an  attempt  to  speak  of  all 
-works  written  by  the  man  that  died  too 
soon.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  “A 
.Summer  in  Skye.”  which  in  this  country 
■was  published  by  Ticknor  Sz.  Fields 
of  Boston  in  1865.  Here  is  a book, 
which,  as  “Dreamthorp.”  will  stand  the 
test  of  sun  and  clouds  and  -wind  and 
dreary  field  and  rocky  mountain  side. 
It  tells  of  a country  that  is  swathed 
by  the  mist  of  superstition.  It  is  full 
of  “blood-crusted  clan-quarrels,  bitter 
wron,gs  and  terrible  revenges;  of 
wraiths  and  bodlngs,  and  pale  death- 
lights  burning  on  the  rocks.”  Your 
ears,  while  you  read,  are  filled  with 
the  sough  of  the  wind,  the  clash  of  the 
■wave  on  the  rock;  your  eyes  are  open 
“on  the  flinty  cliff,  and  the  floating 
forms  of  mist.s,  and  the  dead  silence 
of  pale  sky  dipping  down  far  off  on 
the  dead  silence  of  black  moor.” 

Perhaps  you  are  not  superstitious, 
and  if  you  are  not  influenced  by  signs, 
spells,  omens,  we  pity  you,  nor  would 
we  willingly  spend  a summer  with  you. 

But  I hae 'dreamed  a dreary  dream— 
Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye, 

1 saw  a dead  man  -win  a fight. 

And  I think  that  man  was  I. 

Tf  these  lines  do  i ot  cause  j'our 
scalp  to  creep  as  if  there  -were  a sep- 
arate life  in  it,  do  not  read  tliis  book 
by  Smith.  Read,  Instead,  the  war 
stories  In  the  magazines  or  the  last 
volume  of  Patent  Office  reports. 

But  Alexander  Smith  was  more  than 
a dreamer,  he  had  the  pathetic  admira- 
tion of  a physically  weak  man  for  any 
showing  of  brute  strength.  In  this 
same  book,  there  is  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  a fight  between  John  Pen- 
ruddock  and  Black  Jem,  It  is  glori- 
ous, although  it  is  short  and  not  as 
artistic  as  the  superb  account  by  Haz- 
litt  of  the  prize  fight  between  Bill 
Neate  and  Thomas  Plickman,  an  ac- 
count that  is  one  of  the  supreme  mas- 
terpieces of  English  literature.  There  is 
in  Smith’s  description  one  false  note 
that  pimply  Hazlltt  would  never  have 
struck.  When  Penruddock's  features 
had  hardened  into  iron;  when  his  “piti- 
less mouth  was  clenched,  the  eye 
cruel,”  Smith  moralizes:  “God  help  us, 
what  strangers  we  are  to  ourselves! 
In  every  man’s  nature  there  Is  an  In- 
terior unexplored  as  that  of  Africa, 
and  over  that  region  what  wild  beasts 
may  roam!”  When  a man  is  watching 
a fight,  he  does  not  moralize. 


About  this  time  expect  friends  and 
I acquaintances  to  ask  you  whether  you 
know  of  a good  summer-place,  where 


j Be  careful  In  choosing  mosquitoes  as 
I neighbors.  Avoid  the  class  known  as 
the  anopheles,  for  they  distribute  im- 
partially malaria  germ.s.  At  the  same 
lime  they  should  be  blamed  for  careless- 
ness in  choice  of  feeding  ground,  not 
for  any  malice  aforethought.  “The 
malaria  parasite  is  absorbed  by  the 
mosquito  from  a diseased  subject,  and 
becomes  itself  attacked.  'The  parasites 
ferti.lze  and  multiply  in  the  mosquito's 
body,  finding  their  wav  ultimately  into 


Miss  Alice  Brown’s  last  volume,  “Tiv- 
erton Tales,”  dedicated  to  Dr.  Maurice 
H..  Richardson,  “a  master  magician,”  is 
a most  excellent  book  for  either  town 
or  country.  Here  is  a woman  who  has 
the  keenest  sense  of  humor  as  well  as 
the  power  of  tragic  expression.  A 
playactor  said  to  us  the  other  day  that 
no  one  could  be  a tragedian  unless  he 
had  ,a  lively  sense  of  humor;  moaning, 
we  suppose,  that  this  appreciation  of 
humor  would  save  him  from  a fall  on 
ihc  side  of  the  ridiculous  or  grotesque. 
The  humor  of  Miss  Brown  Is  not  paro- 
chial; it  Is  human,  elemental.  As  in 
natural  life,  it  is  woven  in  the  stuff 
of  sorrow.  And  this  New  Englander 
acknowledges  the  rule  of  Fate.  Wi  -o 
' it  not  for  her  humor,  were  it  not  for 
I the  underlying  sympathy  with  the  sor- 
rowful, the  broken-hearted,  her  tales 
might  be  justly  described  as  grim  and 
pitiless  in  the  inexorable  working-out 
of  humble  misunderstandings  and  cross- 
purposes.  Take  "Horn  o'  the  Moon.” 
for  example.  De  Maupas.sant  himself 
would  have  admired  the  Sophoc-lean 
Irony,  the  flawless  art. 


to  n='“:ro’;  r.Kfjto"*"' 

S““~ 

gathering  of  planets,  between  Xov  4 
"vl^wm^'"  *^a°:;ed 

‘■®  huddled  In  to  the  sign 
Of  Sagrittary  on  the  latter  date  “Tn 
satiate  archer,  ootid  not  one  suffice’' 
There  will  then  be  phenomenal  com- j 

Italy,  Southern  !■  ranee,  Arabia  Felix 

ri  vlT-  ; Hungary  and  Mo^ 

ravla.  while  among  towns  "Cologne 
Avgnon,  Buda,  Xarbonne,  Toledo 
Rotenburg,  Stuttgart  and  probably 
£>underland,"  are  threatened. 


Walter  gcSTf  MVg"rea'i!i:  "St  the  Public 
I.lbrary.  It  might  have  been  pleasant  j 
to  hear  the  voice  of  denig'-atlon. 

And  how  many  of  those  who  eulo- 
gized Sli't  Waller  could  sit  down  this] 
week  and  read  one  of  the  Waverly 
novels  through  without  skipping  or  I 
yawning?  , 


beaut.v,  and  I 

vlth  her  voice  as  rich  as  ever  Kmma 
“n’^ttrac- 

omh  ^ ?.  by  showing  her 

tomb^stone.  Would  that  the  first  part 

as  true  as  the 
la.st.  I rlvate  advices  tell  us  that  Calv6 
suffers  terribly  from  cancer  and  does 
*•  to  live  beyond  this  year. 

A cor’*espondcnt  from  Lynn  sends  ns 
the  follov^lng:  verses: 

THi:  MAKE-rr. 

rou  may  sing  the  rraise  of  the  swift  who  < 
(liis 

. His  nns^'rs  over  the  key?. 

Df  the  trim  ad  setter,  sleek  and  slim, 

I Who  five  days  takes  his  ease; 

Hut  the  easiest  thine  in  the  hardest  place 
Since  the  prlnllr.p  trade  began. 

(s  the  bark-bent,  shoulder-rounded  plug, 

The  patient  make-up  man. 

Sing  hey.  for  the  make-up  man, 

The  sloppy  make-up  man. 

The  first  to  chip  his  coin  for  the  beer, 

The  last  to  get  at  the  can. 

Ills  rules  and  his  quoins,  and  his  lan- 
Guage,  profanely  expretsed  as  he  can. 
He  corrects  the  mistakes, 

And  all  the  bad  breaks. 

Yet  they  cur.«e  the  hump-backed  make  up 
man. 


n^-  bo  reformed  if  the  "d?gffhlzatton 
of  the  State  be  laid  out  "on  lines  har- 
monious with  this  basic  principle." 

Then  saying  a kind  word  for  Ale.xan- 
der  ilamllton  and  giving  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson a nasty  eye,  the  Chevalier  urges 
us  all  to  labor  for  the  elimination  of 
the  practical  politician,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Interference  and  private 
legislation  by  a "venal  and  Incompetent 
Congress." 

Ciosin, 

darts  undying  <le\  etlon  to  the  Princes 
of  the^House  of  Stuart— Charley,  Jeenis, 
and  the  re.st  of  them,  anti  he  prays  fo- 
the  restoration  of  "all  those  Ideals  of 
chivalry  and  honor  and  personal  devo- 
tion, east  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
ansichy  of  the  last  two  centuries" 

(A  scene  of  Indescribable  excitement 
Avlth  soaring  of  rockets,  whirr  of  pln- 
wheebs.  booming  of  cannon.  Mr.  von 
Cram  is  nominated  unanimously  for  the 
of  King  of  North  .\merlca, 
after  which  the  Companions  and  Asso- 
ciates of  the  White  Rose  adjourn  to 
partake  of  light  refreshments.) 

The  following  (luotatlcn  from  the  Era  i JUss  May  Irwin  believes  that  she 
(London)  Is  of  contemporaneous  human  ’ ^‘ould  make  a formidable  heavy-weight 


Look  to  your  pipes,  householders! 
Ritter  von  Cram  again  do-  Kight  practical  plumbers  have  been 

graduated  from  the  North  End  Union 

school.  And  they  have  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth. 


A mistress  In  New  York  spanked  her 
disobedient  servant.  This  reminds  one 
of  the  curious  tracts  that  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  collecting.  The  labor  we  delight 
in  physics  pain.  See  also  certa.n  re- 
marks by  Rousseau  and  Davison’s  ec- 
centric novel. 


Admiral  Dewey  may  well  hesitate 
about  landing  at  New  York.  Mr.  Gug- 
genhelmcr  of  that  city  insists  that  toe 
Admiral  should  hear  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  "Manila  Te  Deum." 


Inlerest: 

Whet.Vr  the  divorce  granted  to  Miss 
Cissle  Loftus  In  New  York  will  hold 
♦icdd  In  Hrltl.-.h  dominions  Is  a question 
wricn  Is  being  discussed  in  legal  circles. 
How  will  the  Kngllsh  law  regard  these 
proceedings,  and  how  is  Mr.  Justin 
Kunily  M Cartliy's  status  in  England 
affectea.  are  que.stlons  of  great  Inter- 
10  both  denends  on 
Cartny's  domicile.  English  law 
cloe.s  not  allow  .of  a wife  acquiring  a 
Jhi'O^Sh  her  own  act;  her 
a K®  u f/'"’®  *10^  changes 

Consequently,  Miss 
Clssie  Loftus.  although  by  dwelling  with- 
in -New  Iprk  State  she  was  able  to  ap- 
real  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State. 
T-  * not  be  considered.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Krgllsh  law,  to  have  altered  In  any 
Tt-ay  her  domicile,  unless  her  husband 
has  abanooned  his  English  domicile 
and  Ims  acquired  a new  domicile  lii 
Aew  York,  by  the  combination  cf  resl- 
oence  and  the  intention  of  permanent- 
H,  fMlahig  there.  Assuming  Mr 
1°  ‘o  his  English 

domicile,  the  recent  procc.edlngs  will 
have  no  effect  outside  New  Y'c-rk  State 
except  In  such  other  States  as  mav 
recognlz®  the  decree  of  New  York. 
■J,''’''  Cleele  Loftus  mav  exercise  If  sh» 
icnarrlage’  within 
Te  1.  u R oulte  certain  that 

if  either  she  or  Mr.  M’Carthv  contract 
another  marriage  In  the  rnited  King- 
corn,  or  in  any  of  onr  colonies.  It  will 
De  a case  of  bigamy. 


Juliet. 

"I  have  long  desired  to  play  Juliet, 
and  the  only  bar  to  my  ambition  has 
been  my  Inability  to  get  a balcony 
strong  enough  to  sustain  my  charac- 
ter. Then,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  cast," 
she  continued,  musingly,  as  she  laid 
dowTY  a finely  bound  copy  of  "Romeo 
and  JuHet,”  which  she  had  been  study- 
ing, "I  should  .want  a w'ell-balanced 
cast,  of  course,  an<l  the  llrst  thing 
would  be  to  get  a Romeo.” 

Someone  suggested  Mr.  Pete  Dailey. 
"No.”  said  Miss  Irwin,  "I  am  afraid 
Dailey  would  not  make  a charming 
Romeo,  as  experience  Is  the  best  of 
feacher.s.  The  point  Is  I am  still  think- 
ing of  that  balcony  scene.  If  Mr.  Dailey 
ever  got  on  a rope  ladder — well,  I leave 
It  to  your  own  judgment." 


Although  we  are  not  to  our  knowl- 
edge a Companion  and  Associate  of 
the  White  Rose  in  North  America,  we 
nevertheless  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  receipt  of  a circular,  dated  "Boston, 
St.  George’s  Day,”  and  signed  by  Riilph 
von  Cram,  C.  W.  R.,  Prior  N.  A.  Cycle, 

O.  W.  R. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  personage  of 
noble  blood  and  alphabetical  distinc- 
tion Is  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman, 
author  and  architect,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams 
Cram? 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Cycle  now  Includes  wo- 
men as  well  as  men.  The  rule  admit- 
ting women  dates  from  the  anniversary 
of  "the  murder  of  Queen  Mary  I.  and 
II." 

There  is  a trumpet  call  to  active 
work.  Cycles  are  to  be  established  in 
different  portions  of  North  America,  In- 
cluding Canada;  a quarterly  Is  to  be 
established  containing  news  pertaining 
to  "loyalty,  legitimacy,  and  righteous 
government.’’ 

Mr.  von  Cram.  C.  W.  R..  Prior  N.  A. 
Cycle.  O.  W.  R..  would  go  to  the  stake 
"In  the  defence  of  legitimate  Princes, 
denial  of  the  heresy  of  popular  sov- 
ereignly, upholding  of  the  Divine  source 
of  power,  belief  in  a monarchical  sys- 
tem of  government  as  having  divine 
sanction  and  as  being  the  best  guar- 
antee of  liberty,  devotion  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  martyred  King  and  to  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart".  tTremend- 
ous  enthusiasm,  followed  b.v  cries  of 
•’Hear.  Hear!  von  Cram  solf  leben!’’) 

But  citizens  can  sleep  po.tcefully  In 
their  beds,  nor  will  It  be  necessary  for 
<iov.  Wolcott  to  call  out  the  militia. 
This  passionate  Jacobite  admits  that 
he  owes  allegiance  to  no  foreign  Prince, 
and  that  he  Is  a citizen  of  a Stale 
"that  we  must  hoR  to  be  Independent 
and  legally  constituted,  even  though 
Its  basis  be  false  In  theory  and  unchris- 
tian I'l  principle.”  God  save  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts! 

Furthermore  Herr  von  Cram  is  gen- 
erous. He  admlt.s  that  the  American 
Revolution  of  17T5  Is  "an  accomplished 
fact."  This  admission  may  Imperil  his 
popularity  with  the  Companions  and 
Associates  of  the  White  Rose,  but 
here  he  stand.®  .and  bares  his  breast  to 
slings  and  arrows. 

He  boldly  brings  two  charges  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
“First:  It  is  based  on  a false  concep- 

tion of  the  nature  of  power  and  the 
essence  of  sovereignty,  and  on  a fool- 
ish theory  of  political  rights.  Second: 
It  is  corrupt  and  Inefflclent  In  Its 
•workings,  demoralizing  in  Its  Influence 
on  civilization.”  The  Chevalier  von 
Cram  believes  that  the  Government 


THK  PL-.INT  OF  THF.  ’BUSMAN. 
("Stones  shake  you  to  blazes,  asphalt's  the 
[loose,  .and  the  wood  wants  repairing  once  a 

twelvemonth." Interview  with  a ’Bus  Drl-i 

v;r.l 

I hev  driven  many  ’orses  and  I’ve  sat  upon 
the  box 

From  thJ  day  as  I was  young  at  twenty- 
11  ve. 

And  to  think  o’  all  the  shakings,  all  the  shiv- 
ers, all  the  shocks— 

It's  a matter  for  serprise  as  I'm  alive; 

For  the  roads  is  that  there  ’orrld  that  they] 
ruin  of  your  pall. 

They  are  roads  as  spile  the  langwldge  of 
a Whip.  - .. 

For  the  stone  is  wurs  than  asfelt.  and  the 
wood  Is  -wust  of  all. 

■Where  a feller  ain't  stone-dtafened  he  will 
slip. 

ft  ain't  pleasant  for  the  gentlemen  a-rldln' 
In  the  bus 

When  the  brake  Is  put  on  suddln-llke  and 
flat. 

But  they  haven't  g'^t  that  feellh 
bloomin'  way  like  us. 

And  the  wood  they  call  ''deellclous'  — th.nk 
o'  that! 

There  Is  'eadache  on  the  stone  road,  and  the 
asfelt  brings  a fall. 

Oh,  th2  coachman  has  to  drink 
cup; 

for  the  stone  is  wuss  than  asfelt.  and  the 
wooil  Is  wust  of  all— 

When  It  doesn't  bring  you  down  the  fool 
Is  up. 


Wagner,  the  musician,  not  the  sleep- 
ing car  man,  was  speaking  to  Welss- 
helmer  and  Tauslg  about  his  wretched  pe- 
cuniary condition.  "Nervously  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  suddenly 
he  cried:  ’Now  I know  what  will  help 
^ me  and  what  I want.’  He  rang  the 
I bell  and  ordered  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne In  lee.  ’How  can  you  in  your 
j present  position?’  Interposed  the  two 
I friends.  But  Wagner  explained  to  them 
I the  great  usefulness  of  champagne  in 
I dc.sperate  situations.  ’Drink,  friends! 

I We  are  the  conquerors,  and  ours  is  the  j 
world,’  he  exclaimed." 

This  beautiful  story  reminds  us  of  an 
eminent  financier  In  Boston,  who  in 
former  days,  dod.ging  the  sheriff  and 
his  merry  men,  drank  his  champagne 
at  Y'oung’s  Hotel  out  of  a pitcher  of 
the  plain,  garden,  ice-water  variety. 

I 

The  State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Medicine  Is  right.  A medical  student! 
who  will  cheat  In  examination  will  not! 
hesitate  as  a physician  to  rob  his  pa- 
tients. This  reminds  us  that  years  ago 
there  must  have  been  a lot  of  cheating 
—but  let  us  not  pursue  the  painful  sub- 
ject. 


all  the 


hitter 


A man  shot  himself  Wednesday  he- 
•ausc  his  wife  was  sick.  We  knoiv  men 
who  threaten  to  kill  themselves  be- 
cause their  wives  are  In  rude  health. 

The  Rev.  Albert  C.  White  of  Ware 
recited  here  In  Boston  from  memory 
Shakspeare’s  "Julius  Caesar."  Caesar  s ^ 

Ghost! 

It  Is  a relief  to  see  kites  flying  from 
the  top  of  high  buildings.  As  a rule, 
kites  are  flown  in  Stale  Street. 

Thev  that  are  disappointed  In  the 
forma'lity  prevailing  at  the  Pop  con- 
certs will  welcome  the  opening  of  the 
Chutes,  where  no  letters  of  Introduc- 
tion are  required.  A pleasant  smile, 
a good  right  arm  and  a few  tickets  win 

immediate  favou 

Mr  Edward  Robinson  Is  right;  That 
art  Is  appreciated  by  the  public  is  eas-  j 
lly  proved-we  hope  that  he  did  not  1 
say  "proven”  as  reported-by  watching 
the  crowds  who  patronize  it.  The  other 
day  the  sidewalk  In  Bromfleld  Street  In 
front  of  a picture  store  was  blocked 
by  men,  women  and  children  gazing 
at  a window.  We  walled  our  turn,  then 
elbowed,  pushed,  made  ourselves  gener- 
ally unpopular,  and  at  last  saw  the 
picture  on  which  all  eyes  were  riveted. 
It  was  a graphic  portrayal  of  the  mill 
between  Crlbb  and  Bendigo.  One  hero 
with  a black  eye  was  smashing  the  jaw 
of  the  other. 

We  were  pained  to  learn  that  Mr.  M . 
D.  Howells  was  not  present  at  the 


AVe  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Concord.  N.  H. ; 

I think  you  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head  In  your  critique  on  the  Yale 
Divinity  students  in  their  studies  on 
"practical  sociology,"  and  also  in  your 
suggestion  that  there  Is  quite  as  much 
"paganism”  in  the  Hub  as  In  the  way- 
back  districts.  No  doubt  there  are 
"dead  churches”  everywhere,  and  they 
are  generally  In  charge  of  professional 
clergymen. 

It  is  an  old  adage;  "When  doctors 
disagree,  who  shall  decide?”  If  It  Is 
so  In  medicine.  It  Is  equally  so  In  the- 
ology. When  we  see  such  a wide  vari- 
ance of  opinion  amongst  doctors  of 
divinity,  not  only  In  minor  matters,  but 
also  In  those  that  are  fundamental,  one 
Is  led  to  make  the  Inquiry,  do  any  of 
them  know  anything  that  Is  certain 
about  these  matters?  And  Isn’t  it  time 
for  these  clerical  doctors  to  get  to- 
gether, and  decide  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve about  the  Bible,  how  much  is 
I Action,  and  how  much  fact,  and  what 
I part  of  It  is  God  Inspired,  and  authorl- 
I tatlve? 

i 1 fear  that,  as  matters  are  progress- 
1 ing,  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  the 
' "moral  darkness"  to  which  you  refer, 
either  in  city  or  country.  I think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  caused  by  this  di- 
versity of  opinion  amongst  theologians. 
We  are  all  at  sea  ns  to  what  to  be- 
lieve and  what  not  to  believe. 

H.  C. 

You  will  find.  H.  C.,  an  excellent  defi- 
nition of  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
In  the  general  epistle  of  James:  "To 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
a'lllction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspot- 
ted from  the  world." 


THE  WINDOWS. 

Tie  that  looks  .vcrcfs  at  an  open  window 
never  sees  ns  many  things  as  he  who  look.i 
n-  a window  that  is  curtained.  There  Is 
nothing  more  profound,  more  mysterious, 
m<  re  suggestive,  more  gloomy,  more  daz- 
zling than  a window  lighted  by  a candle. 
That  which  you  can  see  in  the  sunlight  Is 
n'.ways  less  Interesting  than  that  which 
passes  behind  a window  pane.  In  that  dark 
or  luminous  hole,  life  lives,  life  dreams,  life 
suffers. 

Over  the  billows  of  ro  ifs.  I see  a mature 
wom.an.  already  wrinkled,  pocr.  always  bend- 
ing over  something,  and  she  never  leaves 
the  house.  Watching  her  face,  ciotliing,  ges- 
tuies.  from  almost  nothb.g,  I have  con- 


struetc^4he  story,  or  rather 'The  Tegend  of 
this  woman’s  life,  and  at  limes  1 tell  It  to 
myself  and  1 weep. 

If  it  had  b»en  a poor  old  man,  I should 
have  constructed  his  story  with  the  same 
ease. 

And  I go  to  bed,  proud  of  having  lived  and 
suffered  In  the  body  of  another  rather  than 
In  my  own  body. 

You  may  say  lo  me,  "Are  you  sure  that 
this  story  Is  a true  one?"  What  matters 
the  reality  of  anything  outsMe  of  me,  pro- 
i'ided  It  helps  me  to  live,  to  feel  that  I 
exist  and  am  what  I am? 

It  Is  a significant  as  well  as  interest- 
ing sociological  fact  that  the  women  in 
•Chicago  who  shuiltler  at  the  thought 
of  corsets  ami  publicly  disdain  them, 
live  chiefi.v  on  chicken  gruel  and 
cracked  wheat,  and  take  early  walks 
In  the  de'w. 

We  have  received  several  letters 
which  protest  against  Mr.  William 
Archer’s  description  of  Boston  women. 
"Protest"  Is  a mild  word;  the  letters 
scream.  We  do  not  publish  them  for 
several  reasons- because  it  is  late  in 
the  day— because  the  letters  are  vituper- 
ative rather  than  argumentative,  and 
Mr.  Archer  is  a guest.  Mr.  Archer  was 
here  onlv  for  a day  or  two;  he  h'ad  no 
Urns  to  become  accustomed  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Boston  cltizeness.  You 
have  to  live  here  a year  to  like  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  at  least  six 
years  to  be  reconciled  to  the  New  Old 
South. 

Mr.  Archer  likens  Chicago  to  “a 
frowning  and  fuliginous  city  of  Dls, 
I'iled  iip  by  superhuman  and  apparent- 
ly sinlste.v  powers.”  How  will  the  Chi- 
c.Tgoans  take  this?  As  a compliment? 
We  hear  them  whispering,  “Who  or 
what  Is  this  'ere  Dis?”  But  they  will 
forgive  Mr.  Archer  everything;  for  has 
he  not  proclaimed  over  two  continents 
that  Chicago  "Is  making  culture  hum?” 

Miss  Maude  Adams  leads  by  many  , 
votes  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Contest  for  the  "automobile  trap”  to 
be  given  to  the  most  popular  American 
pl.'tyactresii.  Even  Dell.a  Fox  has  only 
Id  votes  lo  the  340  for  Miss  Adams,  and 
Christie  MacDonald  has  only  two. 

Bostonians  visiting  New  York  the 
first  of  next  week  should  boar  In  mind 
that  an  exhibition  of  "Waifs"  or  orig- 
inal sketches  of  childhood  by  the  late 
Michael  Angelo  Woolf  Is  held  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  are 
fpr  the  benefit  of  poor  children  In  whom 
he  was  deeply  Interested  and  who  are 
now  cared  for  at  a home  In  Cherry 
Street.  Thus  does  the  work  of  a good 
nnl  sympathetic  man  as  well  as  singu- 
larly original  artist  live  after  him. 

Did  the  Kaiser  wink  when  he  toasted 
the  opening  of  the  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague,  or  did  the  toast  come  late 
in  the  banquet? 

To  S.  S : We  do  not  know  when  tlie  , 
first  flats  were  built  in  this  city.  The 
first  flats  In  New  Y’ork  were  In  Thir-  j 
tetnih  Street,  between  Second  and  I 
Third  Avenues,  and  they  were  built 
jibout  32  years  ago;  at  least,  so  we 
are  told  by  a New  Y'orker. 

The  "musical  novel”  Is.  as  a rule,  a ' 
fearful  tore  to  the  musician  as  well 
us  the  average  re.ader;  but  In  Albert 
Kinross’s  "An  Opera  and  Lady  Gras- 
mere." we  find  this  entertaining  de- 
scription of  London  music  critics  at  a 
first  npr'crmance:  "In  the  stalls,  too,  ! 

were  the  critics,  a row  of  strangely  ; 
assorted  faces  bespeaking  vanelle.s  of 
temperament  sufficient  to  furnish  an 
.•>nthrop;ilog!cal  m'useum;  a veritable 
Noah’s  Ark  of  representative  types- 
and  of  an  open  mind;  the  facile  ego- 
listieal  and  the  facile  plausible,  both 
equally  bent  on  ccnce.almont  of  Ignor- 
unce.  though  differing  In  meth'o;!;  the 
iiceidcntally  critical,  irresponsible  and  ^ 
scintillating;  the  mlsslonliry  enthusl-  I 
astlc,  ardent  and  filled  with  prophecy;  ‘ 
the  sound  and  weighty,  inadventurous  J 
and  shy  of  Innovation:  the  prettily  1 

sersuous,  emotional  and  ladj  like;  the  ' 
Co.  kney,  brilliant.  anarc!iic  and  in  con-  ) 
slant  opposition — the  list  is  endless.” 

Poor  Peppina!  She  was  the  maid  of 
Queen  M;trgherita  of  Italy,  and  one 
day  she  fell  sick.  The  Queen  needed 
a simple  gown.  A lady-in-walUng  un-  ; 

dertook  the  eommlsslon.  "Go  to  X ."  | 

said  the  maid,  "they  always  serve  her  i 
Majesty,"  and  accordingly,  a visit  was 
paid.  “A  thousand  francs  for  a plain 
pique  gown!  Impossible!”  "I  very 
much  regret,  Madame,"  said  the  shop- 
man politely,  "but  400  francs  for  the 
gown  is  not  excessive,  and  then  therei 
are  Peppina’s  dues."  "Peppina!  who  ls4 
Ptpplna?”  interrupted  the  astonished, 
and  angry  lady.  "What  has  that  per- 
.son  to  do  with  her  Majesty’s  affairs?" 
"Everything;  she  is  the  Queen’s  maid,: 
and  always  Insists  on  having  more  thanl 
EO  per  cent,  on  everj'  purchase.”] 
That  night  Peppina  was  bounced— 1 
praj',  what  l.s  the  Italian  for  this  beau-i 
tifiil  word?  Twice  a year  had  she  hadj 
a sale  of  gowns,  mantles,  underwear, | 

' silk  stockings,  gloves,  shces,  slippers— |' 
but  there  were  no  bonnets.  For  beautl-'* 


T-  -<».  tho  twolperfcrmane^"ol  “The  Mcs 

[ujF  MargTierrla.-'^M*  "I  cannot  Ohs', iivT^  .,  Chsi’Iotfc  Maconfla.  Jorpli- 

same  headeovoHns:  every  day.”  and  f „ T-jr.r>hv  Geonrc  HarrUin,  David 
m^rnirKv.-  1 ...u.  ...  me  Jacooy.  


a milliner  lives  In  ihe  palace  who  se- 
lects materials  matching:  or  contrasting 


Eispham.  fMiss 
rBate  pleasurf'; 


Maconda  gave  leglt*“ 
Mr.  Bl.spham  was  not 


with  the  gown,  and  pins  them  to  the  condition.  Mrs.  Jacoby  has 

iQueen's  head;  this  headgear  falls  apart  Lnuine  personality,  a beautiful 
on  being  removed.  And  American  wo-  ^ . nttig  art  Was  it  necessary  to 
icn  of  the  untitled  arl.stocracy  of  New  gf  Boston  for  a woman  to  | 


tork  and  Chicago  at  the  bi-annual 
a.iles  at  the  Quinnal  p.ay  absurdly  high 
prices  to  own  a gown  that  has  been 
worn  by  Margherita. 


sing  this  music 


And  can 


Mr. 


Herbert  Johnson  or  Mr. 


not  cither 
Thomas  ' 


I give  a song  recital  in  Oxford  Hall,  Mon- 
' day  evening. 

j A violin  recital  will  bo  given  by  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Goldstein  Tuesday 
.afternoon  at  Association  Hail  at  3’ 
o’clock. 

“On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Pierian 
Sodality  Orchestra  of  Harvard  College 
gave  It.s  last  Cliamber  concert  at  San- 
ders Theatre,  when  Mr.  Keverit  B. 
Terhiine,  its  conductor,  laid  down  his 


’ * ’ . 'listed  with  the  tenor 

parMn'^“The'Messiah?”  The  solo  sing-  j baton  and  closed  hia  active  connec- 


^ . i 


1 


HAVE  on  sundry  occasions  taken  a 
shy  at  the  venerable  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  but  I read  with  a 
feeling  approaching  pain  the  report 
if  the  special  meeting  of  this  society 
leld  in  Bumstead  Hall  May  l.i. 

It  Is  not  the  business  of  an  outsider 

0 comment  on  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
'ent.  Vice  President,  Secretary  or 
treasurer,  for  this  election  concerns 
niy  the  society  itself.  But  the  present 
aiisieal  condition  of  the  Handel  and 
laydn,  which  has  for  many  years  been 
ne  of  the  conspicuous  institutions  of 
his  city,  is  a matter  of  public  inter- 
Bt. 

Mr.  Dow,  the  Secretary  of  the  society, 
lade  a speech,  which  was  reported  as 
ollows  in  the  Journal; 

T want  to  talk  about  the  bu.siness  side 
f the  society,”  he  said.  Out  in  the 
ressing-rootn  of  the  “Pop”  Orchestra 
le  French  horns  were  having  their 
•Ial  spin  for  the  evening  concert,  and 
le  Secretary’s  speech  went  on  to  a 
lelancholy  "prpoting”  as  the  kinks 
■ere  shaken  cut  of  (he  brass.  ’'With 
le  present  ide.as  followed  out,”  said 
tr.  Dow,  “the  society  is  assured  of 
nancial  loss  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
:ason.  We  pay  more  for  concerts  now 
lan  any  other  society  that  I know  of. 
fe  have  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  ex- 
tnslve  soloists — Mme.  Nordica  at  Eas- 
;r  cost  the  society  $1000— and!  we  have 
tpensive  advertising. 

"Now  the  public  wants  artists,  and 
les  not  care  for  either  great  works, 
ymphony  Orchestra,  or  a good  chorus, 
ihe  Creation’  had  a very  poor  oale; 
le  two  ‘Messiah’  performances  were 
le  only  ones  this  season  that  paid, 
he  delicit  will  be  about  $2500.  ‘St. 
aul’  was  a financial,  jiossibly  also  an 
•tistic  failure.  The  season  ticket  hold- 
s at  present  donate  only  one-quarter 
' our  expenses;  it  used  to  be  a greater 
oportion.  This  year  we  had  larger 
pei  ses  than  usual.  We  have  no  as- 
ciate  memibership,  and  the  society’s 
xme,  the  name  of  the  work,  the  cr- 
lestra,  and  the  choru.s,  will  no  longer 
taw  the  public.  When  Nordica  was 
,nourced  every  buyer  of  tickets  vtant- 
to  be  assured  before  giving  up  his 
cney  that  she  would  sing.  And  if  this 
as  so  this  year  in  Music  Hall,  what 
III  it  be  when  we  move,  as  we  shall 
obliged  to  do?  And  where  shall  we 
The  new  Music  Hail  has  no  small 
hearsal  hail,  and  when  I asked  Mr. 
igginson  where  we  should  rehearse 
Id  wiien,  he  said  in  the  large  hall, 
hen  it  was  not  being  otherwise,  used. 
‘The  design  of  the  new  hall  provides 
with  room  for  a library.  All  these 
lings  the  new  Board  of  Government 
ust  consider,  f think  the  society  with 

1 present  ideas  simply  cannot  be  run. 
e must  sell  out  the  hall  at  each  cou- 
rt to  make  the  concerts  pay  for  them- 
Ives.  What  the  remedy  may  be  I do 
jt  pretend  to  suggest,  though  sugges- 
ans  have  been  plenty  enough.  It  has 
•en  suggested  that  we  dispense  with 
■e  Symphony,  and  that  we  reform  the 
Ivertising,  which  has  been  done  in 
reef  cars,  for  the  sake  of  novelty, 
ith  varying  success.  We  are  not 
one  in  having  a very  hard  year;  the 
lera  has  been  in  Boston  five  weeks 

winter,  and  has  taken  much  money 
of  the  city.  The  recitals  which 
ive  been  so  frequent  have  not  paid; 
e first  Sauer  recital  was  the  only 
le  of  thd  twenty  or  so  in  Music  Hall 
at  paid.” 

Now,  Mr.  Dow  Is  a business  man,  and 
3 spoke  as  a business  man,  not  as 
ntimentallst,  dreairer  or  prophet. 

And  what  did  the  President  reply? 
“These  are  indigo  remarks.  I believe 
B’ve  had  a hard  winter;  the  weather 
is  been  against  us;  we’ve  had  a new 
rMuctci , the  chorus  ha,s  been  smaller, 
ough  mere  enthusiastic.  But  we've 
■ed  tlirough  hard  times  before,  and 
all,  I think,  for  many  years  to  come. 

3t  Us  proceed  to  nominate  otficeis.” 
What  did  the  President  mean  by  .say- 
g,  “We’ve  had  a new  conductor;  the 
lorus  has  been  smaller”?  Did  he  bring 
rth  these  facts  as  an  excuse  for  the 
ificit?  Mr.  Herman  is  surely  as  good 
conductor  as  Mr.  Lang,  his  prede- 
'ssor,  and  in  spite  of  his  erratic  lead- 
g of  "St.  Paul,”  I maintain  that  he 
a better  conductor  than  Mr.  Lang. 

3,  too,  the  chorus,  though  it  is  smaller 
yes,  undoubtedly  because  it  is  smaller 
was  more  efficient  last  season  than  it 
as  during  the  preceding  seasons  of  the 
hst  half  dozen  years. 

The  situation  is  this;  "The  Messiah” 
lakes  money  for  the  society;  novelties 


1 ers  in  ‘‘St.  Paul”  were  .Sara  An  lerson, 
whose  voice  was  not  suitid  to  tl’.o  mu- 
sic; Evan  Williams,  who  was  complete- 
ly disabled  by  influenza,  and  shoidd  not 
hove  attempted  to  sing;  Charles  W. 
Clark,  and  Mias  Ricker,  who.  witli  lit- 
tle or  no  preparation,  took  the  place  of 
Miss  Edmands.  And  who  bore  away 
easily  the  honors?  An-d  who  received 
deservedly  the  heartiest  applause?  Ivliss 
Ricker,  a young  choir-singer  in  Boston. 
I did  not  hear  the  perfoimance  of 
“Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  a work  that 
I loathe.  Mr.  Dow  says  that  Nordica 
j was  paid  $]000  for  singing  the  soprano 
‘part.  AVas  she  worth  it?  At  “The  Cre- 
ation” Mrs.  Wilson,  Ben  Davies  and  J. 
S.  Eaernstcin  sang.  Of  these  only  IvIrs. 
MHlson  gave  true  satisfaction,  tor,  alas, 
the  years  are  tolling  on  Mr.  Davies. 

Yet  I fear  that  Mr.  Dow  ‘is  right  when 
he  says  that  ‘‘the  public  wants  artists,” 
just  as  I am  sure  he  is  mistaken  when 
he  claims  that  the  public  does  not  care 
for  a good  orciiestra  or  a good  chorus. 
But  unless  Mr.  Dow  and  his  associates 
jsucceed  in  educating  the  public  to  a 
I healthier  view,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
I will  soon  be  iiothing  niorc  than  a name. 

Is  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  a 
luxury  beyond  the  means  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn?  There  is  here  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  for  oratorio  work,  an 
orchestra  that  would  show  the  con- 
ductor respectful  attention  and  play 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  I refer  to  the 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
Emil  Mollenhauer. 

Are  the  solo  singers  too  expensive? 
Why  not  engage  then  singers  more  rea- 
sonable in  their  demands,  singers  who 
will  work  harder  and  take  their  duty 
seriously?  You  pay  $1000  to  Nordica,  a 
woman  who  is  heart  and  soul  in 
operatic  work.  She  has  right  to  ask 
any  price  she  thinks  best;  but,  .sure  of 
her  reputation,  absorbed  in  more  dra- 
matic work,  how  much  time  do  yon 
think  she  will  give  to  tlie  proper  study 
of  an  oratorio  or  cantata  that  is  really 
of  little  interest  to  her?  Are  you  al- 
ways sure  that  such  a singer  will  bo 
present  at  rehearsals? 


tion  wltJ.  that  organization.  The 
Pierian  Sodality  Orchestra  is  now  in 
its  92d  year.  Mr.  Terhune  entered  Har- 
vard four  years  ago  this  fall,  and  in 
October,  when  the  examinations  for  the 
Pierians  took  place,  presented  himself 
as  a candidate  for  first  violin,  and 
was  immediately  accepted;  the  De- 
cember following  he  was  elected  Con- 
cert Master,  and  the  May  following  he 
was  elected  Conductor.  This  places 
him  as  the  first  Freshman,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  only  one,  who  has  con- 
ducted this  orchestra  for  three  con- 
.sfcutive  years  In  the  92  years  it  has 
been  established.” 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  at  the 
Emma  Howe  Vocal  School  Thursday 
evening  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

At  the  Universalist  Church  in  Mal- 
den this  morning  portions  of  .Saul’s 
‘‘Holy  City”  will  be  sung,  in  honor  of 
Uie  Malden  bi-centennial  celebration. 
The  choir  is  composed  of  a chorus  tind 
tne  following  q\iartet:  Louise  Baum, 
^oprano;  AIm.a  Collins,  alto;  James  B. 
Forrest,  tenor;  O.  E.  Vaughn,  bass; 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Morey,  organist  and  di- 
rector. 

Mr.  Rowland  Strong  gave  interesting 
information  to  the  New  York  Times  in 
advance  of  the  production  of  Masscnet‘s 
new  opera; 

The  story  of  “CcndrilVon”  is  derived 
from  Andersen  and  Perrault,  and  is  a 
lairy  tale  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
opera.  But  in  its  general  lines 
It  has  undergone  a process  cf  modern- 
ization due  to  the  brilliant  pen  of  the 
Hbrettist,  PXenri  Cain,  who  is  also 
well  known  as  a painter,  and  is  the  son 
of  the  f-amous  animal  sculptor  whose 
worl«  adorn  the  entrance  to  the  Jardi.a 
des  Tuileries,  The  modern  element  fur 
which  the  librettist  is  responsible  is  due 
purely  to  his  own  invention.  "Cendril- 
Mn”  is  in  four  acts  and  six  tableaux. 

I am  told  that  the  mise  en  scene  will  be 
quite  wonderful,  superior  to  anything 
which  the  management  of  the  Opdr-i 
■ oinique  has  attempted  hitherto.  M. 
Maesenet  has  already  written  some  very 
popular  music  immortalized  by  barrel 
organs  and  < n the  lips  of  street  boys, 
but  he  tells  me  that  the  world  must  not 
look  forward'  to  finding  a new  waltz  in 
Cendriilon.’’'  Th-is  is  a right,  he  says, 
whicli  compesers  no  longer  have— to 
pioduce  popular  waltzes.  However. 


Look  at  the  injustice  done  to  singers  pioduce  popular  waltzes.  However 
in  this  town,  singers  that  are  capable  ^ in  the  form  of  a waKz 

with  fresh  voices,  worthy  of  every  last  tableau,  and  also  in  the  bal- 

encouragement.  I could  easily  name  wh’at  M.  Massen«°*has  *^tom  *"ne  ^Tiid 
names  of  singers— and  they  are  not  of  mo.'-e  particularly  hummed  to  me’  that 
the  old  guard  that  in  times  past  did  ™any  of  the  airs  in  this  new  “contata 
valiant,  faithful  service— who  would 
give  pleasure  in  every  one  of  the  ora- 
torios performed  last  season.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  youth  and  en- 
thusiasm. They  would  work  patiently 
and  industriously. 

Boston  is  today  a step-mother  to 
singing  children.  She  applauds  at  a 
Symphony  Concert  a poor  singer  like 
Mrs.  Margaret  Boye-Jensen;  she  per- 
spires with  joy  over  the  false  intona- 
tion and  brutal  tone  production  of 
shrieking  and  bawling  German  visitors; 
but  she  shuts  her  ears,  not  deigning 
to  listen  to  them  that  live  within  her 
gates. 

And  when  a young  Bostonian  is  ap- 
plauded in  the  West  or  the  Southwest, 
the  incredulous  old  lady  says,  “How?” — 
says  “How?”  in  spite  of  all  her  cul- 
ture. “It  isn’t  possible.  Who  is  she? 

Bostonian?  Why  I never  heard  of  her.” 

You  mu.st  cut  your  coat  according  to 
your  cloth.  A wcil-filLng  coat  need 
not  be  lined  and  decorated  with  silk  — 
especially  when  you  have  not  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  trimmings. 

I might  add  that  the  pecuniaiy  suc- 
cess attending  the  performances  of 
“The  Messiah”  is  largely  due  to  devo- 
tional feeling  and  the  power  of  associa- 
lion — tut  IhLs  i.s  a purely  personal  be- 
lief; just  as  I believe  that  the  public 
interest  in  cralcrio  as  oratorio  has 
waned  gradually  since  the  Sympliony 
concerts  became  f.ishionable.  At  tlu 
same  time,  there  are  many  people  In 
this  city  who  enjoy  oratorio  and  would 
gladly  support  a society  that  could 
give  them  adequate  performances  at  a 
reasonable  price. 


“Flag  of  Columbia,’ 


a Dewey-Day- 

3 not  pay;  and  for  the  two  last  con-  song,  words  and  music  by  Theodore 
L-rts  of  the  seaso'n  it  is  necessary  to  en-  [ Drexel.  has  been  arranged  for  a mili- 
age  an  expensive  quartet  to  entice  an  tary  band. 

Jdience  within  the  hall.  ^ ocal  pupils  of  Mis.s  Marie  L.  Ever- 

As  Mr.  Dow  stated,  few  if  any  man-  assisted  by  a small  orchestra  led 

sets,  outside  of  opera,  made  money  Enriil  Mollenhauer,  will  give  a 

■St  year.  Concert  halls  in  this  cit.v  c'oncert  in  Association  Hall  Wednesday 
ere  papered  again  and;  again.  Few  evening. 

‘s.veling  singers  or  violinists  or  pianists,  Hummel’s  Mass  in  E flat  will  be  sung 
lade  any  money.  The  managers  of  I direction  of  Mr.  Augu.sto 

lore  than  one  Music  Festival  were  out-  morning  at  St.  James’s 

f pocket,  ' diurch,  Harrison  Avenue.  The  service 

Let  us  look  at  the  last  season  of  thel^’i!^  begin  at  10.15  A.  M. 
landel  and  Haydn.  The  solo  singers  . ® ''f  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson  will 


roie  of  Cendrillon  will  be  filled  by  Mile 
Guiraudon.  Prince  Charming  by  Mile. 
Emien.  The  mother  of  Cinderella  be- 
comes in  her  modern  dress  Mme.  de  la 
Alliere,  and  this  personage  is  played 
°y,,Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin.  The  Fairy 
v,i  l be  Mme.  Brf jean-Gravelle.  There 
will  be  only  one  male  part,  that  of 
1 andolpne,  the  father  of  Cinderella, 
which  will  be  taken  by  M.  Fug^re. 

There  has  lately  died  in  Paris  a M. 
Lucien  De  ormel,  wlio  was  generally 
knov/n  as  the  song  merchant.  He  was 
an  able  purveyor  of  music  hall  ditties, 
and  is  said  to  have  left  a fortune  of 
about  $100,000,  principally  made  by  fur- 
nishing cafe  concert  vocalists  with  topi- 
c-ril  songs.  M.  Dolormel,  who  was  onl.v 
50  years  of  age.  tried  his  hand  at  dra- 
matic authorship,  taking  Sardou  as  his 
model,  but  money  did  not  come  in 
quickly  enough.  He  started  on  the 
patriotic  song  business  after  the  war, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a music  hall 
comedian  named  Villemer  founded  later 
on^a  firm  which  guaranteed  to  provide 
cafe  concert  managers  and  vocalists 
with  ditties,  both  comic  and  sentimen- 
tal. The  firm  prospered,  but,  like  Erck- 
manii  and  Chatrain,  the  partners  dis- 
agreed, so  Dolormel  conducted  the  busi- 
ness alone.  He  rarely  wrote  a song, 
but  signed  those  composed  for  him  by 
budding  Berangers  living  in  garrets 
waiting  for  better  days.  Some  of  tlie 
most  successful  songs  or  ballads,  like 
those  of  Tvette  Gui.bert,  for  instance, 
w’ho  was  supplied  by  the  ill-fated  Jules 
Jouy,  were  composed  and  sung  inde- 
pendently of  Delormel’s  assistance  or 
intereforence,  but  he  generally  directed 
his  young  men  to  produce  good  imita- 
tions of  whatever  had  taken  the  town 
by  .storm.  He  is  credited  with  the  Bou- 
langist  song,  “En  Revenant  de  la  Re- 
vue, and  also  with  “P&re  la  A’ictoire.” 

It  is  said  that  he  made  $40,000  by  “En 
Revenant  de  la  Revue”  alone,  and  he 
also  touched,  as  the  phrase  is,  authors’ 
rights  for  ether  compositions  to  a re- 
markable extent. Exchange. 

.*  PI 

As  yet  we  have  heard  littie  about 
the  Covent  Garden  opera  .season.  The 
Wagnerites  began  to  .growl  before  the 
opening  nights,  and  the  letter  of  one  of 
them  to  a I,ondon  journal  shows  tliat 
the  public  of  that  city  is  not  unlike  the 
public  of  our  own  town.  This  AVag- 
nerite  appeals  to  t'lose  intending  to 


I he  iprc-i-tU,  “whe:  ■ nuRie  b'lre-  | 

^ Lb«m  or  not,”  to  . little  oonsld-  ' 

I cration  for  those  v, ',o  ttFteftd  purely  out  I 
j of  love  for  the  miisr.-. 

I I refer  especially  lo  those  individuals! 
tv\ho  sc-cm  to  con.sidcr  it  necessary  to 
ct-mmence  putting  on  thi  ir  cloalts  and 
I prcptirliig  to  depart  a’oout  one  minute 
I 'ixfore  the  music  erases,  thereby  com- 
pletely preventing  the  finales  of  the 
opera  from  b<  iiig  properly  heard.  Burc- 
l.v,  one  minute  more  or  less  cannot  be 
of  .such  vital  importance  to  any  one, 
whereas  the  finale  to  some  of  AA^agner’s 
works,  notalily  lliat  to  “Dici  AA^alhure,” 
rank  among  the  most  glorious  of  his 
triumphs.  There  i.s  nothing  more  dis- 
trr.ctlng  and  annoying  to  those  whose 
minds  are  concentrated  on  the  music 
tliaii  to  liave  people  fidgeting  and  mov- 
ing in  their  seats,  ani  it  you  woiilil 
bring  this  appeal  to  their  notice  you 
would  confer  a great  favor  on  hun- 
dreds who  are  continually  subjected  to 
this  annoyance. 

And  he  then  attacks  the  management 
in  gallant  fashion: 

The  management  at  Covent  Garden 
might  also  be  appealed  to,  and  re- 
qiiestei]  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
directions  given  by  Vv’^agiier  himself  as 
to  the  lowering  of  the  curtain.  The  ex- 
act moment  at  wh’ch  AA^agner  consid- 
ered tills  ilotaii  necessary  will  he  found 
on  referring  to  the  score,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  composer’s  directions  are 
not  carried  out  more  fn  accordance  with 
his  wishes.  There  is  none  of  AAIagner’s 
works  which  requires  the  curtain  to 
fall  long  before  the  final  bar  is  played, 
but  it  is  invariably  done  at  Covent  Gar- 
den; and  as  many  seem  to  think  the 
proper  time  to  applaud  is  when  the  cur- 

Itain  commences  to  move,  it  the  man- 
agement rectified  this  constant  error 
on  their  own  part  it  would  enable  the 
many  referred  to  to  applaud  nearer 
the  proper  time,  and  enable  those  who 
: so  desire  to  hear  the  opera  to  the  very 
end  undisturbed. 

Last  year,  during  the  “Ring,”  the 
curtain  was  raised  while  the  scenery 
was  being  still  manipulated,  and  during 
the  “Gbtterdammerung’*  performance 
the  roof  of  the  “'Hall  of  the  Gibi- 
ctmng”  sank  majestically  into  the 
Rhine  about  halt  an  hour  before  Its 
appointed  time,  and  had  to  be  fished 
out  again.  AVe  are  not  to  have  a per- 
formance of  "Das  Rheingold,”  or  pos- 
sibly we  might  again  be  favored  with 
the  same  disgraceful  occurrence  as 
! last  year,  when  the  raucous  voices  of 
the  scene-shifters  drowned  the  ham- 
mers of  the  Nibelung. 

I have  witnessed  performances  in 
most  of  the  chief  Continental  opera 
houses,  but  never  yet  seen  them  pro- 
duced in  a more  ignorant  and  slovenly 
manner  than  at  Covent  Garden,  and  if 
the  present  management  wish  to  lo.se 
the  unenviable  notoriety  in  this  re- 
spect, they  wHl  do  well  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  such  details  as  I have  men- 
tioned. 

* * * 

The  Musical  Age  makes  the  astound- 
ing statement  that  several  numbers  of 
"William  Tell”  were  performed  Sunday 
night  early  this  month  at  a church  in 
’ New  York,  by  the  choir,  assisted  by 
outsiders,  and  the  minister  took  occa- 
j sioii  to  deduce  a moral  from  the  life 
of  the  legendary  hero.  The  Musical 
Age  adds:  “This  idea  opens  a new 

field  for  sermons  and  sermonizers.  ‘The 
Huguenots’  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
spread  and  extinction  of  Protestantism 
in  France.  ‘Poliuto’  can  easily  suggest 
a disquisition  on  the  early  Christian 
martyrs.  ‘Norma’  'COuId  display  the 
cruelty  of  the  Druids  and  lead  to  some 
remarks  on  the  benighted  condition  of 
the  British  Isles  before  the  happy  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  operatic  par- 
I sons  to  leave  ‘La  Traviata’  alone;  nor 
wi'l  they  find  many  pious  suggestions 
I even  in  tlie  harmless  ‘Trovatore.’  But 
the  new  field  is  open  for  research.  AVith 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hillis  infringing  on 
the  book-critic’s  functions  by  his  Sun- 
day reviews  in  the  Plymouth  pulpit, 
of  popular  novels,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  lyric  works  of  standard  com- 
posers should  find  their  way  into  the 
church.” 

.** 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in 
tliis  country  about  Liza  Lehmann’s  new 
ballad  for  baritone  solo  and  orchestra, 
“Yeung  Lochinvar,”  and  several  young 
gentlemen  have  claimed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  producing  it  in  this  coun- 
I try.  There  have  even  been  indications 
j of  a slight  boom  in  favor  of  this  work 
I by  the  composer  of  “In  a Persian  Gar- 
den.” Our  own  townsman,  Mr.  George 
I W.  Chadwick,  by  tlie  way,  has  written 
a stirring  setting  of  Scott’s  poem,  and 
Mr.  Max  Heinrich  has  sung  it  on  sev- 
eral occasions  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  iieard 
Mrs.  Lehmann-Bedford’s  setting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  April  22,  and  he  took  a 
dismal  view  of  it: 

The  “first  performance  at  these  con- 
certs” of  Liza  Lehmann’s  Ballad  for 
baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  “Young 
Lochinvar”  was  greeted  with  much  ap- 
plause; but,  indeed,  the  work  is  quite 
poor  and  very  motonous.  It  is  the 
lady’s  first  experiment,  we  were  in- 
formed, in  orchestral  writing,  and  real- 
ly wo  do  not  wonder  at  it.  For  there 
was  little  light  and  shade,  little  variety 
in  the  score.  The  waters  were  muddy, 
the  significance  of  the  music  was  at  no 
' point  made  clear.  We  take  one  in- 
stance. Everybody  remembers  the  last 
I stanza  of  Scott's  poem: 

I 'J'here  was  mounting  ‘mong  Graemes  of  the 
Netherby  clan; 

Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode 
and  tiny  ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Canno’oie 
Lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they 
see. 


How  the  music  should  race  a'h-i  ohstse 
here;  how  innumerable  the  effect* 
should  be.  how  \ ario\i3,  how  swift'  Yet 
here  was  the  trudge,  surely,  of  u cart- 
horse. We  .say  so  much  because  in  the 
cycle  of  songs  entitied  "In  a Ptrsian 
Garden”  this  composer  proved  that  she 
was  capabie  of  accomplishing  excellent 
and  melodious  work.  But  the  new  bal- 
lad is  by  no  means  up  to  that  level. 
Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford  sang  the  solo 
part,  but  with  little  dl.stiiiclion,  and 
with  a curiously  explosive  manner. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Blackburn  care  much  for 
Xaver  Scharwenka’s  piano  concerto, 
op.  80,  which  wa.s  played  by  the  com- 
■ poser  at  a Crystal  Palace  concert,  April 
, 29,  for  the  first  time  in  England: 

The  work  has  no  mystery,  no  poetry 
1 of  the  best  kind  in  it.  It  makes  a 
j direct  appeal,  and  never  loo'ks  round 
I the  corners  of  life.  At  that  it  has 
I two  plain  and  straightforward  meth- 
■jds  of  emotional  expression.  The  llrst 
l.i  the  massive  method,  majestic  and 
frankly  large,  which  does  not  interest 
us  very  greatly;  the  second  is  the  kind 
of  pure  prett:ness  which  Mendelssohn 
Invented  for  his  too  famous  "I.iedcr 
ohne  Worte,”  a prettiness  which  this 
composer  makes  complete  and  most  at- 
tractive. If  one  may  be  momentarily 
ribald,  it  may  bo  said  that  if  Men- 
delssohn obtained  a decree  nisi  against 
ugliness  in  music,  Herr  Scharwenka 
made  th.at  decree  absolute.  There  were 
passages  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement  that  were  altogether  ex- 
quisite in  their  prettiness.  The  com- 
poser played  his  own  work  with  em- 
phasis and  significance. 

. • . 

Plancho  Marches!  sang  p.t  London 
April  28.  Her  cliims  to  greatness  were 
So  disputed  in  this  country  that  the 
following  review  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gar.cUe  is  of  special  int-evest: 
Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall,  Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  gave  her 
first  vocal  recital  of  the  present  Lon- 
don musical  season,  and  made  for  the 
most  part  an  immense  success.  We 
have  never  disguised  the  fact  that  for 
the  mere  voice,  the  mere  physical  ac- 
ccmpllshment  of  this  singer,  v;e  have 
not  a very  great  .admiration.  But  she 
has  brains,  she  h.as  intelligence,  she 
has  dramatic  instinct,  she  has  Intense 
literary  emotion;  and  all  these  quali- 
ties, combined  with  a reasonably  good 
vocal  accomplishment,  make  her  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  fascinating  ar- 
tists of  today.  Her  interpretation  of 
the  dream  of  Iphigenia,  from  Gluck's 
"iphige-nia  in  Tanris,"  can  be  described 
by  no  le.s.s  a term  than  magnificent. 
Gluck  had  a peculiar  sense  of  contrast, 
which  lie  used  with  wonderful  cilect  in 
‘'Alceste,”  in  the  monotonous  ghost 
chorus,  followed  by  tbe  astonishingly 


I- ate  him  aabamcil.  Gr  would  ^rtP' 
Vf.ba  th-ni.  Mullclously  each  mornine  would 
he  streoKrthe  benches  with  paint. 

Itiit  would  these  poor  etanilnEs  cart? 
They  are  so  tired  that  they  could  sleep  on 
the  ends  of  bottles. 

Since  it  Is  his  sol^  charge  to  watch  such 
beings,  the  policeman  flnd.s  his  duly  laise. 
a.nd  superiority  in  this  world  a vain  thing. 

Suddenly  he  regains  all  the  Inches  that  he 
has  lost  from  his  stature,  and  he  smiles.  A 
man  and  a woman  approach;  they  are  well 
dressed;  they  walk  slowly;  their  hips  touch. 

The  policeman  bends  in  graceful  and  dis- 
ci eet  pantomime,  as  though  he  would  do  the 
horn  rs  and  Invite  "the  gemmun  and  loidy” 
to  sit  down — if  only  for  live  minutes. 

They  pass.  leaving  behind  them  a subtle 
jifrfume  which  all  noses  inhale  to  bicathe  It 
deep  within  their  hearts. 

The  policeman  stoops  under  the  heavier 
i.  ad  of  humiliation. 

"Again  my  dally  tllsappolntment.”  he  says 
to  himself.  "How  could  decent  iieople  well-i 
dressed  stop  in  the  midst  of  such  a gang?”-' 

He  gets  behind  a tree,  and,  discouraged, 
n»  \ 1 rtheless  peers  wltli  a wicked  eye  at  this 
infamous,  low-ilved  band,  which  he  cannot 
put  out  of  doors. 

Only  the  other  day  we  read  that 
Pallleron,  the  playwright,  disliked  so- 
ciety so  furiously  because  he  loathed 
a swallow-tail  coat,  and  when  he  had 
a dinner  party  he  appeared  In  a velvet 
jacket.  And  now  we  are  told  by  the 
biographer  of  William  Morris  that  the 
poet,  socialist,  paper-hanger  and 
printer,  hated  evening  dress  with  a 
like  hatred.  Did  these  instances  lead 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  to  launch  this  thunderbolt  of 
Invective  against  the  costume  so  dear 
to  our  friend  of  the  Providence 
Journal? 

"As  for  the  horrors  of  the  modern 
beau's  attire,  borrowed  by  day  from 
the  undertaker's  man  and  by  night 
from  the  greengrocer  who  litres  himself 
out  to  wait— nightmares  of  a German 
jXoah's  ark— they  are  too  well  admit- 
ted for  further  insistence.  Supreme 
helotry,  iinsanctified  even  by  middle 
age.  despised  by  their  very  slaves,  the 
fashions  of  today  are  yet  so  relentless 
that  there  is  scarce  one  of  us  who 
dares  vary  the  shade  of  his  waistcoat, 
not  one  who  dreams  of  restoring  the 
brave  apparel  of  the  Cavaliers.  And  ' 
for  the  sake  of  a soulless  symmetry, 
we  are  doomed  to  go  about  with  the 
cropped  heads  of  Puritans,  the  neatest 
ankle  must  bo  shrouded  in  shapeless  ; 
cloth,  the  gayest  of  us  is  grim  and  i 
dour  of  countenance,  for  even  faces  i 
conform  to  the  regulation  cut.”  1 

And  this  same  writer  fears  that  he  j 
will  soon  miss  In  the  case  of  women  1 


■ qticiife  t)?icirrsor ’ of  a fatal  paralytic 
or  apoplectic  attack”.  Mr.  Xlsbet  then 
cenoludos  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
victim  of  some  sort  of  nervous  com- 
plaint. and  that  for  this  he  left  Lon- 
don and  the  dwelling-house  in  Elack- 
friars  which  he  had  bought  only  a few 
months  before  he  went  to  Stratford. 
lAll  of  which  Is  Ingenious,  and  It  de- 
Iserves  to  stand  by  the  argument  which 
'attempts  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
was  a lawyer  as  well  as  sca-captaln. 
But,  however  mucli  you  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  pooh-pooh  tills  theory.  Jlr.  Nls- 
bet's  book  is  mighty  entertaining  read- 
ing. 


1 .V  I 


THE  SIX  NOTES  OF  THE  FLUTE. 

In  tho  fat  pasturos  of  Slrily  there  is  a 
prove  of  sweet  almon'i  trees  not  far  fi*om 
the  sea.  And  an  old  seat  is  there,  a seat 
n ade  of  black  sP  ne.  cn  which  herdsmen 
have  snt  for  years.  From  the  bouKlis  of  trees 
near  by  hanp  capes  of  prasshoppers;  and 
tlie  capes  ere  woven  of  fine  rushes;  and  there 
are  also  osier-bed  nets  to  catcii  llie  fish. 
She  that  sleeps,  siltlnp  upright  on  the  seat  of 
black  stone,  wlili  her  feet  wrapped  in  little 
bands  of  linen,  with  her  Ijead  hidden  under  a 
pi'irted  liat  of  red<llsli  straw,  awaits  a 
lunlsman  who  has  never  come  back.  He 
went  away,  his  hands  coated  with  fresh 
wax,  to  cut  reeds  in  the  damp  thickets:  he 
wished  to  play  on  a flute  of  seven  pipes 
as  the  pod  I'an  had  taught  him.  And  ^hen 
seven  hours  had  passed  by,  the  first  note 
burst  forth  near  the  seal  of  black  stone 
Tshere  she  that  now  sleeps  was  then  awake. 
Now  this  note  was  near,  clear,  and  silvery. 
Then  seven  hours  passed  over  the  blue 
meadow  of  the  sun  and  the  second  note  re- 
Bounded.  plad  an<l  golden.  And  every  seven 
In  urs  she  that  now  sleeps  heard  a note  from 
one  of  the  pipes  of  the  new  flute.  The  third 
role  was  far  off  and  deep  as  the  clamor  of 
iron.  And  the  fourth  note  was  still  farther 
away  and  Jangling  like  the  speech  of  brass. 
Ihc  flfth  was  short  and  troubled  like  the 
clr.sh  of  a vessel  of  tin.  But  the  sixth  was 
dull  and  stlfleJ  and  no  louder  than  the  leads 
of  a net. 

Now  .she  that  sleeps  today  awaits  the 
seventh  note  that  docs  not  sound.  Days  en- 
wrap the  almond  grove  with  their  white 
irJst,  and  twilights  with  their  gray  mist,  and 
nlplits  with  their  mist  of  purple  and  blue. 
Perhaps  the  herdsman  awaits  tho  seventh 
note,  cn  the  bank  of  a luminous  pond,  pool, 
in  the  enlarging  shadow  of  evenings  and 
years;  and.  seated  on  the  seat  of  black  stone, 
she  that  awaits  the  herdsman,  is  asleep. 


swtel  air,  * Gctt  des  Erebus.*'  Here,  , 

however,  be  even  rises  to  higher  levels,  ^ome  remnants  of  color  and  graceful 
for  the  aria  that  follows  this  recitative  design:  “The  Inroads  of  the  bicycle 
is  an  eng  th^  most  beautifully  re-  and  feminine  yearnings  toward  hum- 
Ptralned  things  in  rnusic;  and  Mme.  masculine  pursuits  open  up  a 

Marchesi  well  understood  its  spirit,  Us  * ^ i u . 

emotion,  its  change  its  Infinite  poig-  Prospect  of  further  degeneracy,  so  that 
nancy  of  sentiment.  She  made  it  live,  another  generation  may  behold  in  both 
as  the  air  lives  by  liglit,  as  the  sea  sexes  an  equal  subservience  to  the 
n oves  with  the  tides.  It  was,  we  will  omnipotent  demon  of  ugliness.” 
venture  to  .say,  one  of  those  great  dls-  ■ 

"Humph;''  she  muttered  to  herself, 

.exceptional,  but  com.  occasionally  to  _ , x.  ^ ! 

! rejoico  the  heart  of  the  critic  desirous  noticing  a tired  look  in  the  farm  hands 
of  excellence,  and  seldom  accomplish-  eyes,  as  she  was  giving  them  their 

irg  his  desire.  With  a perfect  English  breakfast,  "I  wish  'twould  rain  nights 

accent— ^ne  of  the  strangest  things  Sundavs.  so  's  th't  our  hired  men 

about  this  Interesting  concert— she  af-  •• 

terward  sang  Liza  Lehmann's  "You  and  some  rest, 

l. "  a pretty  song,  which  contains  a:  . 

certain  quickness  of  humor,  which  this  Max  Beerbohm  thus  speaks  of 

singer  seized  witli  singular  alertness  Yvette  Gullbert,  whose  finesse  of  art  '.s 
and  vigilance.  That  vastly  overdone  nccess.arily  lost  in  the  Empire,  laindon: 
and  overrated  song  of  Dvorak's.  "Songs  "Of  course  the  audience  applauds  her — 

■My  Mother  Taught  Me."  was  al.so  sun.g  pH„cat»d  n-irt  of  it  lest  It  he  t houeht 

by  her  with  all  (he  distinction  which  '"°"Sht 

it  is  c.tpable  of  receiving.  Some  remote  tiot  to  understand  her,  the  uneducated 
conjpositions,  one  by  Claudio  Monte-  part  of  it,  because  she  receives  a fab- 
verd^.  and  ore  by  Giovanni  Pa'.sieHo,  ulous  sum  for  her  every  performance”. 

were  perfectly  rendered  by  her,  with  

•all  possible  feeling  and  significance.  "The  human  machine",  a book  that 
ford's  ”ne“w\^k,  °h™%eUinf  of  ■'Die  aPPeared  almost  immediately  after  the 
Wallfal.rt  nach  Kelvaar,”  which  he  death  of  i»s  author,  Mr.  J.  F.  M.^bet. 
himself  accomp.inied  on  the  piano,  contains  examples  tending  to  prove 
Xothing  could  be  v<ry  much  duller  th.an  that  a soutid  mind  by  no  means  goes 
this  lonsr  piece  of  narrative  “j?"  necessarily  with  a sound  body.  Mr. 

m. al  in  its  slowness,  uninteresting  in  its  f . 

ii'cnotcny.  The  poem,  which  has  much  Lisbet  cites  the  case  of  Shakespeare, 
beauty  of  emotion  in  its  expression,  as  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  re- 
all  the  world  knows,  has  in  this  music  tired  In  full  health  and  strength  to 

no  emotion  at  all.  It  plods,  it  trudges.  Stratford  after  he  had  amassed  a for-  i . , , . , , 

ilme.  .Marchesi  did  her  best  with  it.  , x j,nd  in  that  villa<xp  he  ! wife  s corsets  and  a plug-haU 

ch/x  x,cx.oavx.rx,,i  XV i I h e V I m ord i HO T V con-  tj  nc  in  Eonaon , ana  in  mat  tillage  he  , -xxx'v  him  hts  future.  His 


Our  schools  are  Indeed  laughably  de- 
ficient. Nowhere,  not  even  in  a finish- 
ing school  for  young  ladles  of  the  best 
families,  are  there  lessons  In  the  art 
of  avoiding  a bore.  The  streets  of  Bos- 
ton are  as  chronically  unclean  as  a lep- 
er, and  w;omon  who  cross  them  are 
obliged  to  raise  their  skirts.  How  awk- 
•wardly  they  clutch  these  skirts,  hoisting 
them  in  grotesque  fashion  with  a hand 
where  once  the  bustle  was  fashionably 
prominent.  Instead  of  gathering  them 
far  down  at  the  side  with  a bewitching 
gesture,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Paris- 
ian. Again,  an  Instance  of  superficial 
education. 

No  woman  of  an  African  tribe  is  as 
ludicrous  as  a respectable  Bostonian 
picking  her  way  through  mud  and  filth. 
And  now  that  there  is  so  much  travel 
by  sea,  there  should  be  lessons  In  the 
art  of  behavior  at  a shipwreck.  These 
lessons  are  needed  by  men  as  well  as 
women.  y 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  accident 
that  befell  the  Paris.  We  read  that 
one  man  appeared  on  deck  dressed  in 
his  drawers  and  his  wife's  fur  cape.  In 
time  of  danger  it  is  the  duty  of  a man, 
especially  if  his  wife  is  near  him,  to  be 
heroic.  This  man  could  not  possibly 
play  the  hero  in  such  a costume.  He 
was  as  absurd  as  though  he  had  worn 


and  intcre’epted  the  singer,  at  all  points  Jonson.  But  Mr.  NTsbet  claims 

co":  that  Shake.speare  burled  himself  in  the 


tense  emotional  sentiment, 
cert,  on  the  whole,  nev-trlhel^s,  mad-s 
us  feel  how  great  an  artist  this  singer 
is,  how  real  is  her  inte.lligencc,  how  fine 
her  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
n usical  light  and  shade. 

I’hiliD  Hale, 


dull  village,  stopping  literary  work  at 
the  age  of  48  and  forsaking  the  mental 
and  physical  pleasures  of  the  town,  be- 
cause his  health  was  poor  and  he  need- 
ed nursing.  (1)  The  poet  did  not  belong 


ever  forgive  him.  He  gave  her,  and 
beyond  recall,  an  Irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  knag.  However  dignified  he 
may  be  next  fall  In  court  room,  pulpit, 
dlrectors'-room— for  we  do  not  know  his 
calling— and  though  he  may  excite  the 
applause  of  thousands,  she  will  see 
ihlm  in  a ridiculous  costume,  one  that 


Vv\a 


TltK  GfARDlAX. 


to  a healthy  stock;  he  was  one  of  a qut-of-keeplng  with  the  scenery 

family  of  eight,  of  whom  seven,  in- 


i x'ludlng  himself,  attained  an  average 
I age  of  only  21  years.  (2)  The  gossip 
' about  the  cause  of  his  death  is  ab- 


Betwern  a paper-box  factory  and  the  scat  . ^ .snltefu!  “There  Is  no 

folding  of  a house  that  la  building  is  a shab-  sjird  as  well_as  spUefu!._^  TJtere^ls^n^ 


and  the  occasion. 

The  maid  who  on  the  same  ship  in- 
sisted upon  staying  below,  crying  out. 
"If  we  must  drown,  let  us  drown  in 
,bed.”  was  at  least  a philosopher,  a 
l-woman  that  would  have  Interested  Hip- 
parchla.  She  argued:  "If  we  are  not 

to  be  drowned,  I shall  save  myself 
trouble  and  exposure;  If  we  are  lost  I 


fever,  properly  so-called,  which  can 
'l/Tmay  be  bold  enougli  to  compare  the  be  contracted  by  drinking,  and 
v -rdure  to  a . arpet,  I think  of  a carpet  Shakespeare'S  death,  moreover,  oc- 
tiscd  and  rolled  by  dirty  shoes.  Birds  no  curred  two  and  a half  montha  after 

hngor  alight  there.  No  one  has  ever  throwm  'merrle  meeting'  ■'.  (3)  All  his  un-  ^ comfortably  and  de- 

ti.em  a mors-l  of  bread,  and  It  would  sureB  questionable  signatures  that  remain  ; „ however,  that  her 

have  been  stolen.  No  one  has  e\er  j are  shaky  enough  to  denote  some  form  appreciate  this  exhl- 

n worth  while  to  place  there  an  automatic  _ paralysis;  *n  ‘ils  prime  he  must  , philosophy-^Uhough  she  is  ? 

b,n.».x  P.T  Sin,™  cl.l«nn...  .1  Chl.«n-u,  «n,  «,,nt  «* 

;.r,:  I'T..,”.™; vr.,  “.nr  r '.r,  i 'HFi  r ;s«nV.n“"L',;.ri  -.r z-  f 

* ..  1 eue.*  a xTonid  p&D6rs.  (4)  Ifi  *•  r\ rt  hri.v<»  Dppfprr^d  a scene  of 


rnclean.  diseased  feet  th.-u  a mother  would  P®P®''F„p  by  his  lawyer  early  in  16t6. 

p.,t  recognize.  Some  read  Pieces  of  newspa-  , forgot  the  Christian  name  'Sublime  devotion 


no  doubt  have  preferred  a scene  of 
on  deck,  where  there 


,urs  without  a date,  newspapers  that  once  . bnaxesptare  lo,  e.ov  ^ spectators. 

wranped  bread  and  cheese.  They  are  hunt-  of  his  nephe  •■c-Tilnre  nf  Th»  sea  began  to  roar,  and  swell  moun- 

wrapped  , , , eC  tains  high;  the  rut  of  the  sea  was  great,  the 

I mory,  together  with  unsteadiness  of  breaking  upon  our  ship's  quarter;  I 


iblow’i'd^fljjillsfi'rou^ gusts,  \^ad'ful  ^VSTilng 
and  deadly  scuds  of  wind  whistled  through 
cur  yards,  and  made  our  shrouds  rattle 
again. 

What  wonder  that  Panurge  bawled 
out  frightfully  "Would  to  our  dear 
l.ord,  and  to  our  blessed,  worthy,  and 
sacred  Lsdy,  I were  p.ow,  I say.  this 
very  minute  of  an  hour,  well  on  shore, 
on  terra  flrma,  hale  and  easy.  O fnlce 
and  thrice  happy  those  that  plant  cab- 
bages!” 

And  yet  there  is  something  grandly 
spectacular  in  going  down  mid  such 
raging  of  the  elements— "The  spasms  of  ' 
the  sky  and  the  shatter  of  the  sea.” 
■To  be  drowned  in  a fog,  when  there  is 
calm  or  gently  lapping  water,  within 
siTiell  of  land— to  be  drowned  as  a 
mouse  submerged  with  the  trap  in  a 
bath  tub  by  a callous  kitchen  girl— such 
a fate  call's  for  a distinguished  display 
of  heroism  And  lessons  in  the  heroism 
suitable  to  this  or  that  occasion  are 
needed  by  the  great  majority  of  us. 


Lord  Rosebery  talked  at  length  and 
laboriously  about  "the  ideal  newspaper.' 
Now  the  Ideal  newspaper,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Is  tho  one  that  agrees  with  your  opin- 
ions; this  Is  why  you  take  It. 


Here  is  painful  news.  'U'e  had  sup- 
posed that  jokes  accepted  by  Punch 
were  safely  burled  there  for  all  time, 
as  In  a family  vault;  but  we  see  that 
Mr.  W.  W.  Asto^  publishes  In  his  mag- 
azine "reproductlOTis  of  Mr.  Burnand's 
early  contributions  to  Punch."  Mr. 
Aslor  by  his  own  article  about  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  America  had  already 
proved  that  he  has  no  sense  of  humor. 
Corroboration  was  unneces.sary. 

Emil  Sauer  says:  “I  am  very  tired. 
I have  been  playing  the  piano  for  20 
years,  and  It  Is  wearisome  work.”  W'hy 
doesn’t  he  stop?  There  Is  no  law  com- 
pelling him  to  give  concerts. 


The  newspapers  tell  us  that  Bern- 
hardt’s version  of  "Hamlet”  was  made 
by  Eugene  Morand  and  Marcel  senwabe. 
For  "Schwabe,”  read  "Schwob.” 
Marcel  Schwob  has  been  Interested 
for  seme  time  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
See  his  allusions  to  Hamlet  in  the  pre- 
face of  "Coeur  double."  In  bis  essay 
on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  hts  strange. 
Imaginary  life  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  to 
whom  he  assigns  the  horrible  blas- 
phemies attrlb’Jted  to  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe three  days  before  he  met  hts 
sudden  and  fearful  end;  his  lecture  on 
John  Ford’s  famous  play  that  was  pro- 
dt;ced  at  the  Thdittre  de  I’Oeuvre  In 
1894  In  a softened  version  by  Maeter- 
linck. And  by  the  way.  there  are  no 
more  appreciative  articles  about  Steven- 
son and  Meredith  than  those  written 
by  Schwob,  who  is  now.  they  say,  at 
work  on  a translation  into  French  of 
Walt  'Whitman's  “Leaves  of  Grass.” 

-I  1/ . e/  f/ 

ON  RE.tniNOTHK  RUR.tlYATIN  SPRING 
From  Nalehftptir  where  Omar's  roses  grow. 
M’hat  perfumes  come,  what  fluttering  breezes 
blow 

To  fan  the  tardy  fire  of  May,  and  touch 
Our  colder  blooms  with  an  Inlenser  glow! 

The  Spring  would  not  be  Spring  If  from 
those  skies, 

•Neath  which  with  such  a sunny  wing  she 
flies. 

Her  lips  no  breath  of  that  sw?et  garden 
brought 

Where,  in  his  vernal  shroud,  the  poet  lies. 

But  how  fares  he  while  .softly  o'er  his  head 
Those  tender  blossoms  rustic,  pink  and  r'd, 
Which— here  in  England— just  to  think 

upon. 

Makes  all  the  path-way  rosy  where  I tread? 

“Ah,  question  not.”  his  pale  lips  .‘■cem  to  say; 
“Too  well  you  know  that  life  must  slip 
away. 

Then  for  Tomorrow  take  no  foolish  thought, 
But  drain  the  biimmlng  wine-cup  of  Today.*' 


Aft^r  several  of  the  passen^rers  of 
the  Paris  had  thanked  the  captain, 
the  crew  and  officers  of  the  company, 
Mr.  William  Rigley  of  Philadelphia 
arose  and  ssld  that  he  and  other  pass- 
engers 'were  also  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence, who  stilled  the  treacherous 
waters.  Philadelphia  is  a little  slow, 
but  she  almost  always  means  well. 


lug  advertlsomcnls  for  lost  dogs 

Tho  Dollceman  eye?:  narrowly  t) , , - i , 

Sn  rags,  alwa.vs  the  sam-,  always  there,  who  j the'  hand  is,  I need  not  add,  the  fro-  ,,,3  northwest  wind  blustered  and  over-  | 


Oh  the  venerable  Handel  and  Haydn! 
Ichabod!  Ichabod!  The  glory  is  de- 
parted! After  this  officers  should  go 
■well-heeled  to  any  business  business,  or 
they  should  insist  that  the  active  mem- 
bers be  tied  securely  to  their  seats.  1 

And  yet  we  sympathize  with  the  vic- 
tims of  outrage  wherever  they  may  be. 
Think  for  a moment  of  the  pitiable  case 
of  one  member  of  the  venerable  Society 
who  was  refused  .1  copy  of  "The  Mes- 
siah” by  the  Secretary.  Why.  the  first 
perquisite  of  a member  Is  a copy  of 
the  immortal  work,  which  the  Society 
will  never,  no.  never  forsake.  No  won- 
der that  there  were  angry  -words, 
threats,  apologies,  and  a general  up- 
rising and  upsetting. 

If  they  must  paint  the  statue  of 
John  Harvard,  why  don’t  they  show  a 
little  originality.  Toujours  red  is  mo- 
notonous. A delicate  pea-green  would 
be  an  agreeable  change. 

So  Gariotta  Grlsl.  the  dancer,  is  dead. 
How  old  was  she?  She  was  wildly  ap- 
plauded In  Paris  about  CO  years  ago. 
As  a little  child  she  sang,  and  when  she 


; JH’-: 

ill 


teanrer  of  the  chlhiren'B 
Scala.  Mallbran  told  her  to  stop  idnne- 
[liicr  and  to  devote  herself  to  song.  The 
li.n llet-master  said  "you  are  too  pretty 
|to  be  a singer;  there  are  already  two 
Crisis  in  opera,  and  their  fame  will 
crush  you;  dance  my  girl,  for  Tagllonl 
flies  with  only  one  wing  and  Fanny 
Elssler  Is  growing  old."  Jules  Perrot 
taught  her  and  married  her.  And  Car- 
lotta  both  s.ong  and  danced  at  the 
Renaissance,  Pari.s,  In  “Les  Zingarl.” 
Idarly  In  1841  her  feet  twinkled  at  the 
Opfra,  and  she  was  famous.  That  year 
sh'  created  the  chief  part  In  Adam’s 
ballet  "Giselle,”  the  scenario  of  which 
was  made  by  ThSophlle  Gautier,  who 
built  It  about  a story  by  Heine.  And 
this  Is  v.'hat  Heine  wrote  of  her:  "When 
\'0u  see  her  you  forget  that  Tagllonl  Is 
In  Russia  and  Fanny  Kls-sler  In  America; 
you  forget  America  and  Russia  them- 
selves or  rather  the  whole  globe,  and 
you  hover  with  her  In  the  hanging  and 
enchanted  gardens  of  the  realm  of 
spirits  where  she  reigns  as  sovereign. 
She  Is  the  Incarnation  of  those  elemen- 
tary spirits  which  we  Imagine  are  al- 
ways dancing,  and  whose  Irresistible 
and  seductive  movements  furnish  the 
folk  with  the  themes  of  so  many  won-  j 
drnus  legends.”  ! 

In  1842  In  Adam’s  ballet  .she  turned  i 
the.  heads  of  London,  and  three  years  i 
later  she  appeared  with  Tagllonl,  Grahn 
and  Cerlto  in  the  famous  pas  de  quatre. 
You  will  find  many  lines  about  her  in 
Liimley’s  “Reminiscences  of  the  Opera," 
but  Chorley’s  short  description  Is  more 
picturesque: 

"This  dancer  is  the  only  one,  since 
Mdlles.  Taglionl  and  Fanny  Elssier, 
who  exhibited  something  iike  individuai- 
ity  as  comp.ared  with  imitation,  or  repe- 
tition of  known  effects.  She  had  not  the 
dancer’s  face,  with  its  set  smile  put  on 
to  disguise  breathless  distress  and  fa- 
tigue: but  she  looked  shy,  and  young, 
nn.l  delicate,  and  fresh.  There  was 
something  of  the  briar-rose  in  her 
beauty.  How  she  came  to  dance  al- 
ways puzzled  me:  then,  too,  she  had  a 
sweet,  little,  singing  voice,  which,  for 
tvant  of  outlet  and  enrichment,  perished, 
next  to  unknown.” 

In  1850  at  London  she  was  the  dainty 
spirit  Ariel  In  Halgvy’s  "Tempesta.” 
bhe  was  even  then  exceedingly  rich. 

If  you  have  kept  the  queer  sheet 
music  that  your  mother  used  to  play 
in  the  Fifties— that  is  when  she  was 
not  making  the  pies  to  which  you  still 
refer— you  wdll  find  a picture  of  Car- 
lotta  Grlsl  on  the  title-page  of  sundry 
polkas.  The  first  drawing  room  polka 
danced  in  England  was  in  1844,  and 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  giving  a 
description  of  the  dance,  recommended 
women  to  "shorten  their  dresses  by 
means  of  a bunch  of  artificial  violets 
attached  thereto,  from  the  w-alst  to  the 
Hower  part  of  the  skirt.  This  would 
perve  to  loop  up  to  the  desire#  short- 
Jjess,  contributing  greatly  to  the  ele- 
*ance  of  the  dance.  There  was  a 
Jolka  mania.  Everything  was  named 
|fter  Che  dance;  Clothes,  coiffures, 

; mbllc-houses.  There  was  a dress-ma- 
erlal  known  as  the  polka — and  a book 
Written  In  1849  gave  a receipt  for  mak- 
ng  the  "Victoria  Polka”  in  crochet, 
vlth  eight-thread  Berlin  wool.  The 
"lance  served  to  point  political  cartoons 
^n  Punch,  to  Inspire  parodies  in  verse. 
And  how  dll  this  dance  first  come 
nto  notice?  About  1830  a peasant  girl 
n service  at  Elbeteinltz  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon for  her  own  enjoyment  danced 
a dance  that  she  had  thought  out,  and 
fhe  sang  thereto  a fitting  tune.  Joseph 
^(eruda,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
vrote  down  the  air,  and  the  dance  was 
lOon  thereafter  performed  publicly  in 
hat  village.  About  1835  It  broke  out  in 
Prague,  where  it  received  its  name. 
Four  years  later  it  was  danced  in 
Vienna,  and  in  1840  it  made  a sensa- 
tion on  the  stage  of  the  Od^on,  Paris, 
where  it  was  danced  by  Raab  from 
Prague.  Was  this  Neruda,  the  Joseph 
who  was  the  father  of  Lady  Hall6? 

Surely  you  remember  the  polka-song 
of  Roslna  Vokes?  And  in  Tha.ckeray’s 
"Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball”  is  the  memora- 
ble picture  of  THE  MULLIGAN  lead- 
ing the  dance  with  Miss  Little.  "Like 
3 pavld  kid  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle, 
that  young  creature  trembled  in  his 
huge  Milesian  grasp.  Disdaining  the 
recognized  form  of  the  dance,  the  Irish 
chieftain  accommodated  the  music  to 
the  dance  of  his  own  green  land,  and 


with  filetv'p  r.r  I'hess.  h.v  which 
move  on  the  hoard  of  life  may  he  hip  ow'it. 
to  the  utter  diseomflture  of  a plodding  anti 
^merely  p.ainstaklng  opponent.  And  In  all  this 
there  shall  Itc  nothing  legally  frtrbldden; 
nothing  that  shall  suddenly  shock  yotir 
delicate  nostrils,  reader,  with  the  smell  of 
hemp;  no,  no;  though  turnkeys  and  the 
hangman  walk  about  you.  If  you  are  an  apt 
scholar,  you  shall  snap  your  fingers  at  them, 
and  swindle  securely. 


Queen  Victoria  had  a beautiful  time. 
lAfler  the  madrigal,  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  addresses  and  rose  baskets, 
after  a parade,  there  was  "the  firing 
of  a feu  dc  .lole."  The  only  omission- 
and  this  was  a grave  one — was  the  fir- 
ing of  the  poet  laureate. 

Whenever  we  are  reminded  of  the 
poet  laureate— for  no  one  thinks  of  him 
spontaneously — we  recall  that  delightful 
music-hall  song  which  begins,  “Oh.  Mr. 
■Austin." 

-\nd  yet  he  Is  a polite  man.  He  tells 
the  Queen  that  she  Is  in  the  Indian 
summer  of  her  days.  This  particular 
Indian  summer  is  far  along  in  Decem- 
ber, but'  the  poet  pleads  poetical  li- 
cense. 

We  prefer  the  rude  ballads  written 
In  Victoria  s honor  in  the  late  Thirties 
and  early  Forties.  Here  is  a verse  from 
one  written  at  the  time  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne: 

Say.s  she.  I’ll  try  my  utmost  skill. 

That  the  poor  may  have  their  fill; 

Forsake  them!  No.  I ncvei-  will. 

When  I am  Queen  of  England. 

For  oft  my  mother  said  to  me. 

Let  this  your  study  always  be. 

To  see  the  people  blest  and  tree. 

Should  you  he  Queen  of  England. 


Isabelle  Urquhart.  who  is  obtaining 
a divorce  from  her  husband,  has  been 
married  for  six  years — a respectably 
long  time,  ns  marriages  go  today  in 
■America.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  skin 
Is  changed  once  in  seven  years,  Isa- 
belle might  have  delayed  proceedings 
until  1900. 

Mr.  McPartland  won  in  his  tiinking 
match  w‘th  Mr.  Spikenard  Sullivan  "by 
the  use  of  his  wonderful  left  arm.” 
Thus  does  history  repeat  itself:  thus 
are  the  good  old  traditions  kept  as  in 
a safe-deposit  vault.  Tom  Spring,  Jem 
Ward,  Owen  Swift,  Young  Dutch  Sam. 
Randall,  all  had  a terrible  left  hand 
that  put  out  many  bull-dog  fighters. 
Heenan  knocked  Sayers  down  13  times 
with  the  left  and  once  with  his  right. 
In  that  same  memorable  battle,  Sayers, 
losln.g  the  full  use  of  his  right  early 
in  the  fight,  struck  with  his  left  only, 
and  with  this  left  alone  he  raised  a 
bump  on  Heenan’s  head  as  large  as 
a man’s  fist,  opened  his  cheek  in  several 
places,  and  closed  both  his  eyes  so  ef- 
fectually that  toward  the  close  of  the 
fight.  Heenan  sparred  first  at  the  ref- 
eree and  then  at  one  of  the  seconds, 
taking  them  for  Sayers,  and  after  the 
fight  his  foot  had  to  be  guided  to  the 
step  of  the  carriage.  AVhat  does 
Charles  Reade  say  about  the  fight  be- 
tween Heenan  and  King.  "At  last,  be- 
ing taunted  a bit,  he  (Heenan)  gave  a 
snarl  at  his  commentators,  took  a 
spring,  and  knocked  his  opponent  Into 
the  air,  so  that  In  falling  his  head 
struck  the  ground  first,  and  he  did  not 
come  to  time,  and  there  the  fight  ended 
by  the  rules  of  the  ring.  I saw  this 
blow  given.  It  was  a left-handed 
blo'w'.’’  Mothers  and  school-teachers 
cannot  be  too  careful  In  teaching 
manly  little  fellows  to  use  their  left. 


et,  Dartmouth  .StptSet  and  it 
jhus  Avenue— they  that  ire  thoi'S^'^|t* 
Informed  know  that  In  Summer  It  Is  a 
.common  practice  for  dwellers  In  the 
Back  Bay  to  turn  their  oats  loose  when 
the  vacatlon-enjoyers  leave  for  moun- 
tains, seashore,  or  Europe.  It  1s  In  the 
|Back  Bay  that  "edueatlon"  is  most 
needed.  There  Is  the  quarter  for  earn- 
est missionary  work. 

Mrs.  Huntington  Smith,  at  the  same 
m.eetlng,  called  for  book.s  about  birds, 
■animals  and  Insects  for  class  work. 
"Humane  stories  and  pictures  have  a 
(great  educational  value.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Doogue 
might  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
this  league  If  he  would  only  heed  our 
suggestions  and  stock  the  Public  Gar- 
den with  curious  animals.  He  should 
secure  for  summer  use  at,  least  one 
cuslmanse  (Crossarchus  obscurus), 
whose  fur  is  of  a brownish  color,  and 
the  individual  hairs  are  tipped  with 
yellow,  and  two  or  four  South  Amer- 
ican owl-faced  monkeys — Dou  roiicoulls 
for  their  tails  though  long  are  not 
prehensile,  they  catch  small  birds  with 
remarkable  dexterity  (thus  they  would 
solve  the  sparrow  problem),  and  inas- 
much as  their  habits  are  strictly  noc- 
turnal, they  would  furnish  company  for 
the  wanderer  straying  in  darkness  and 
almost  total  isolation  after  11  P.  M. 


7vt 


They  s.ay  the  wireless  telegraph. 

The  wise  folk  in  their  grating  jar.gon. 
Is  half  of  Hertzian  waves  and  half, 

I think,  of  Roentgen  rays  or  argon; 
They  talk  to  us  of  molecules. 

Of  currents,  coils,  and  oscillation. 

And  we  might  understand  (poor  fools!) 
Could  they  explain  their  explanation. 

O love,  our  wireless  telegraph 
c\nd  what  for  lovers  use  is  fitter?) 
Needs  no  machinery,  no  staff. 

No  batteries,  bobbins,  or  transmitter. 
When  signals  flash,  love,  from  our  eyes. 
Swift,  eloquent,  yet  unsuspected. 
There  should  the  wise  folk  recognize 
The  wireless  telegraph  perfected! 


V,  e regret  that  some  smile  at  the  Re- 
count of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Calullc  ■ 
iSend^s  and  Mr.  Vanor,  who  fought  | 
over  the  question,  raised  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  performance  of  Hamlet,  I 
whether  the  Prince  w'as  fat  or  lean.  I 
In  the  first  place,  the  question  Is  fas- 
cinating and  vital.  Richard  Grant 
White  regard.s  the  line  "He’s  fat  and 
scant  of  breath’’— the  Queen’s  apology 
for  her  son- as  necessarily  a per.sonal 
allusion.  "What  genius  could  bring  a 
modern  audience  to  endure  a curt  and 
pinguid  Hamlet!”  You  may  also  argue 
that  the  sluggishness  of  Hamlet  In  re- 
venge came  from  unwieldy  flesh — that 
I he  was  fat,  logy,  lymphatic.  Gallantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  toward  Sarah  would 
spur  MendCs  to  Insistence  on  princely 
leanness.  And  In  the  second  place.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  see  critics  take  the 
stage  seriously.  Not  content  with 
spilling  ink,  they  are,  willing,  yes  eager, 
to  spill  blood  In  defence  of  their  opin- 
ions. It  might  make  for  "the  raising 
of  the  stage,”  If  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp 
and  Mr.  John  J.  McNally  should  settle 
this  little  matter  of  little  Miss  Adams’s 
Juliet  by  gunning  for  each  other  on  the 
Common,  near  the  Park  Street  Subway 
Station.  sa3'  at  12  M.,  sharp,  tomorrow. 

Yes,  they  treat  aosthetlcal  questions 
more  seriously  over  there.  Thus  in  a 
'small  Italian- town,  a gentleman  named 
Bagllani  said  loudly  that  "Giaconda 
and  J^hengrln"  was  a very  beautiful 
opera^  Mr.  Ferraris  heard  him  and 
tried  to  make  him  understand  that 
"Giaconda’’  and  "Lohengrin"  were  two 
distinct  opera.s.  Mr.  Baglianl  laughed 
Mr.  Ferraris  to  scorn  and  made  a mock 
of  him  and  finally  beat  him  with  a 
stick,  whereupon  Mr.  Ferraris  drew 
his  family  revolver  and  filled  him  with 
lead,  so  that  Mr.  Baglianl  abandoned 
the  argument  and  life.  Mr.  Ferraris 
was  sentenced  to  four  years. 


And  -will  some  one  explain  how  na- 
tives in  the  streets  of  Cairo  knew  the 
circumstances  of  General  Gordon's 
death  at  Khartoum  within  an  hour  af- 
ter his  ending?  Let  us  hear  from  some 
smug  and  eminent  materialist  of  recog- 
nized scientific  attainments. 


Summer  sports  begin  early  this  j’ear 
at  Lynn.  And  yet  the  weather  is  not 
too  cold  for  highway  robbery. 


The  State  Board  of  ("haritles  in  New 
York  treats  cancer  patients  with  red 
tape. 

Now  that  Miss  Gladys  Wallis  is  Mrs. 
Insiill  she  will  probably  be  insulated 
fri'm  stage  lightning. 


This  reminds  us  of  the  true  words 
spoken  by  the  New  York  Trib’jne: 
"The  brsiness  of  writing  about  the 
stage  and  Its  people  is  irksome  and 
thankless,  at  Its  'nest,  and  no  man 
can  long  pursue  that  vocation  in  an  in- 
telligent and  independent  spirit  without 
concentrating  upon  himself  the  malig- 
nant hatred  and  vituperation  of  all  the 
foots,  dunces,  liars,  and  blackguards  in 
the  land.” 


Now  a playwright,  Mr.  Oscar  Friedman  i 
of  Vienna,  was  declared  Insane  and  a I 
guardian  was  appointed.  Remembering  I 
Sophocles.  Mr.  Friedman  produced  a I 
play,  ’’The  Triangle,”  In  Berlin.  The 
jday  'S3-as  unsuccessful,  but  it  did  not 
show  signs  of  indisputable  Insanity. 

A critic,  Mr.  Karl  Klaus,  wrote  a re- 
view in  which  he  said,  among  other 
things,  that  the  playwright  was  an 
Idiot,  a pervert,  wholly  objectionable, 
and  a person  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  large.  Mr.  Friedman, 
strange  to  say.  was  not  wholly  pleased 
with  this  criticism,  which  surely 'had 
“the  personal  note,”  and  meeting  Mr. 
Klaus  In  a caf^  he  fell  upon  him  and  < 
knocked  him  .soundly  so  that  blood  j 
spurted  from  various  portions  of  the 
eminent  critic’s  head. 


/ ' *l  '/ 


Mrs.  Julius  Caesar  of  Middletown, 
Pa.,  refused  admittance  to  Mr.  David 
AVatson,  -who  thereupon  attacked  her 
with  a razor,  thinking  evidently  that 
Caesar’s  wife  should  be  above  sus- 
picion. 


In  1848  the  gross  receipts  at  theatres, 
music  halls  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment In  Paris  were  5,553,441  francs;  in 
1898  they  -were  31,140,543  francs. 


performed  a double  shuffle  jig,  carry 
Ing  Miss  Little  along  with  him.  • • • 
As  Canaillard  and  the  Poetess  came 
up.  The  Mulligan,  In  the  height  of  his 
enthusiasm,  lunged  out  a kick  which 
pent  Miss  Bunion  howling,  and  con- 
cluded with  a tremendous  Hurrool- a 
war-cry  which  caused  every  Saxon 
'heart  to  shudder  and  quail.”  But  we 
ihave  wandered  far  from  Carlotta  Grlsl. 

purpose  is,  I am  prmul  to  feel  it.  of 
be.st  wisdom,  of  the  noblest  benevo- 
’.  it  is  to  make  ew’rv  man — at  lea.U 
■“ry  thl.iKlnp.  reasonable  man,  for  I write 
’(  to  blookheads— a SWINDLER.  Yes;  it 
iriy  aim  to  render  him,  at  all  points,  armed 
r the  contest  of  life— to  prepare  him  for  the 
ktlnc  and  thrusting  and  picking  and  .steal- 
S of  this  eventful  passage.  It  is  my  pur- 
(o  make  known  a few  golden  rule.s-^the 
»ult  of  a long  and  various  experience— by 
Itleh  the  at.cntive  and  qulck-w.tted  sln- 
It  may  learn  to  play  with  men  as  l.c  would 


Why  does  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
wish  to  meet  Mark  Twain?  Does  he 
really  expect  to  hear  a new  joke? 


Tha* 


Mr.  Clemens’s  new  book  will  tell  “the 
■whole  truth  without  malice”  about  the 
remarkable  people  he  has  met;  no 
respect  will  be  shown  “persons,  conven- 
tions; pruderies,  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men depicted  will  appear  with  all  their 
■warts.”  The  book  will  not  be  pub- 
lished until  a hundred  years  after  his 
death.  This  act  of  gracious  condescen- 
sion—or  Is  it  prudence?— on  Mark’s  part 
tr’in  enable  the  men  and  women  with 
■warts  to  stand  the  exposure. 

The  Rev.  Walter  A.  C.  Smith,  speak- 
ing about  the  "educational  feature” 
lOf  the  Animal  Re.scue  League,  said  ”lt 
would  be  very  great  In  the  community, 
encouraging  all  people,  even  many  in 
the  Back  Bay,  to  be  more  humane  in 
their  regard  for  animals." 

“Even  In  the  Back  Bay.”  Why,  Mr. 
Smith,  although  there  Is  a popular  im- 
pression that  stray  cats  are  found 
chiefly  in  that  quarter  of  Boston 
known  as  Fairy-Land— which  is  bound- 
ed by  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boylston 


Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  the  quan- 
tity of  poor  Scotch  whisky  In  the 
market.  Today  It  is  still  more  difficult 
to  find  Scotch  whisky  that  is  fit  to 
drink.  The  stuff  that  Is  sold  under  that 
name  at  99  barrooms  out  of  100  in  this 
city  Is  rank  poison,  and  wc  include  'In 
iM.5  calculation  the  most  pretentious 
Inns  as  well  as  resorts  that  might  well 
bn  called  dives.  The  Americans  are 
Inclined  to  turn  liking  Into  mania.  As 
It  was  with  the  bicycle,  golf,  buttons, 
so  it  was  with  Scotch  whisky,  which 
suddenly  and  without  app.arent  cause 
became  a fashionable  drink.  Rye 
whisky,  the  wine  of  our  countiy,  was 
vcled  low,  and  the  consumption  of 
Scotch  became  enormous.  The  supply 
Is  not  now  equal  to  the  demand.  In 
clubs.  In  restaurants  there  is  a steadily 
growing  c.amplalnt  about  the  quality. 
One  brand  after  another  finds  favor  for 
only  a few  inonths,  and  the  price  of 
that  which  is  fit  to  drink  is  higher  and 
higher.  Already  are  there  signs  of 
desertion.  Will  Irish  whisky  be  the 
next  favorite,  or  will  there  be  a return 
to  American  rye?  The  choir  will  now 
sing  the  touching  lines  of  Dr.  Maginn: 
Glad  was  I in  my  soul,  though  I missed  my 
national  liquor. 

And  with  a tear  in  my  eye  my  heart  fled 
back  Into  Ireland. 

AVhi.sky,  my  jewel  dear,  what  though  I have 
chosen  a dwelling 

Far  away,  and  my  throat  is  now-a-days 
moistened  by  Hodges — 

Drink  of  m.y  early  days,  I swear  I shall  never 
forget  thee! 

The  patriotic  New  Englander,  if  he 
must  drink,  should  drink  rum.  It  Is 
true  that  Dr.  Holmes  with  historical 
accuracy  puts  Holland  gin  In  the  punch 
brewed  by  Miles  Standish;  but  rum  was 
for  year.s  the  beverage  at  chureh-rai.s- 
ings,  ordinations,  and  other  meetings 
of  the  highest  respectability.  Possibly 
Plymouth  gin  has  Us  uses,  and  by  a 
violent  wrench  of  the  imagination  it 
may  lead  the  soul  to  thoughts  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  but  rum  has  more  serious 
claims. 


THE  WINE  OF  SAMOS. 

Polyrrates,  the  tyrant,  ordered  that  they 
[ rring  him  Ihite  sealed  bottles  containing 
R-rce  delicious  wines  of  a different  ‘ kind. 

I '‘'he  active  slave  took  a bottle  of  black 
t:jne,  a buttle  of  yellow  gold  and  a bottle 
<■(  clear  gla.ss;  but  foe  heedless  cup-bearer 
I'  lUred  into  the  three  boitles  the  same  wine 
ct  Samos. 

Polycrates  considered  the  bottle  of  black 
j stone  and  knit  his  eyebrows.  He  broke  the 
seal  of  plaster  and  sniffed  the  wine.  "The 
bottle."  he  said,  ' is  of  mean  material  and 
tl.e  odor  of  the  contents  is  not  very  pleasing 
t->  me." 

He  took  up  the  bottle  of  j-ellow  gold  and 
pdmireti  it.  Then,  having  unseiiled  it,  he 
said;  "The  wine  is  indeed  inferior  to  Its 
beautiful  cor'cring,  rich  with  its  rosy  grapes 
and  luminous  vine  branches." 

But  seizing  the  tliii'd  bottle  of  clear  glass, 
be  held  it  against  the  sun.  The  blood-red 
xrin-,’  sparkled.  Polycrates  removed  the  seal. 
Emptied  the  bottle  into  ills  cup  and  drank 
witn  one  draught.  "That,”  he  sighed.  "Is 
th'e  best  wine  that  I har-e  tasted."  Placing 
his  cup  on  the  tabic,  he  smashed  the  bjttle 
lu  pieces. 


Some  have  said  bitter  words  about 
fAIiss  Walters  of  the  Bayonne  Hospital 
because  she  turned  away  "with  a 
sneer,"  not  noticing  Mr.  Claude  K.  i 
Smith,  who  had  saved  her  from  drown- 
ing; for  a day  or  so  before  this  exhibi. 
tion  of  pride,  she  had  tried  to  kill  her- 
self by  jumping  from  a ferry-boat. 
These  good  people  think  no  doubt  that 
Miss  Walters  should  have  fallen  on 
Mr.  Smith’s  breast  -with  the  remark, 
"O  Claude!"  But  Claude  had  interfered 
.with  her  plan,  although  he  had  not  been 
introduced  to  her.  She  regarded  his 
gallant  deed  as  an  impertinence.  She 
wished  to  die;  ami  what  right  had  he 
to  thwart  her  in  her  attempt  to  carry  i 
out  her  w'ish?  A j'oung  woman,  especi-  ( 
ally  ■when  she  is  handsome  and  clad  in  i 
la  tailor-made  gown  of  navy  blue,  can- 
not be  too  careful  in  the  matter  of 
accidental  male  acquaintances. 


When  j'on  sigh  for  .a  return  to  the 
romantic  days  of  chivalry  remember 
that  a historian  of  the  time  counted 
among  the  horrid  practices  of  the  Danes 
that  "they  often  com'oed  their  hair  and 
■washed  once  a week”;  and  that  the 
body  of  a good  woman,  even  the  Queen 
cf  Beauty  at  a tournament,  -was  un- 
ItuucheJ  by  water  after  reaching  glrl- 
bood. 


\\  hat  is  carerl  strawherry-shortcak'? 
!s  now  In  the  market,  but  we  know  of 
cnly  two  eating-hniiHes  in  the  city 
l^'hcre  you  will  (inti  the  renuine  arti- 
cle. The  strawberry-shortcake  known 
4,'cnerall;-  to  commerce  consists  of 
Bponge-cakt-  anO  shaving-lather;  the 
tira  wbetTiea.  uncrushed,  act  on  tne 
curfact*  cf  the  ctike  as  a ball  bearing. 


As  an  Kngllsh  friend  said  the  other 
Bay:  "Given  alabaster  piliar.--,  saddle- 
bag settees,  plenty  of  electric  light,  and 
the  restaurant  or  hotel  is  voted  charm- 
ing The  garbage  which  we  placidly 
swallow  !it  our  very  expensive  hotcH 
End  III!  board  otir  crack  steamers  is 
horrible  to  think  of.” 


As  you  go  out  cf  the  hall  door  of  the 
apartment  house  in  which  you  arc  al 
Irwcd  to  live— as  you  go  out.  cheerful,, 
for  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  air  is 
clear— yen  meet  a young  fellow  on  the 
Heps.  He  I as  a huge  oxygen-holder 
ever  his  shoulder— a hclcier  that  is  not 
inillke  the  early  chemical  fire  extinguish- 
er. He  makes  h:s  w<.y  up  the  siaT-s.  A 
business- eyed  doctor  is  chaining  his 
bicycle.  A leather  bag  is  on  the  side- 
wt.’k.  Tliero  is  a card  over  the  bell  of  j 
Ihe  suite  bciow  your  suite,  and  yon  ^ 
j-eatl:  "Hon't  ring,  but  come  up  stair.s." 
fi'hei:  you  realize  the  (act  tl(at  on  this 
warm,  licatttlful  day  there  is  li  strug- 
gle between  life  and  death,  and  only 
ii  floor  Is  betwcoen  yen  and  the  fight. 
Ton  shake  oft  the  thought.  You  say 
that  night  at  dinner,  "I  saw  them  lot- 
Jng  oxygen  up  Iho  stairs.  Snnebolyi 
must  lie  pretty  sie-k."  Your  wife  with 
languid  curlrsity  inquires  of  your  faith- 
ful Atigu.rta.  the  Swede:  "I  don't  know; 
ln.l  tlierc’s  :i  n'trse  eiown  there."  Then 
you  turn  to  pleasanter  subjects.  You 
cic  n.;t  (iud  the  asparagus  as  good  as 
ll'at  of  the  day  before,  and  you  speak 
Iharsh  words  about  the  stinginess  of 
the  icc  company.  You  yawn,  you  read 
your  newspaper,  you  smoke  ilirce  or 
f'.ur  pipes  iM’tll  the  tob.ai'co  is  witli- 
enit  taste,  at  10  o’clock  you  visit  the 
J'O-chc.'-t  .ind  drink  a cruple  of  bot- 
llcs  of  Ijcor.  In  be  1 yoti  are  not  troii- 
Mtil  by  any  thought  of  the  struggle'.' 
immcdlalely  below  you.  And  yet  in 
that  h.ni.io  within  the  last  two  years 
two  have.  died.  You  say  to  yourself, 
f'But  they  wire  over  sixty  years  old." 


Pretty  teaehor  (lnt"nt  on  the  icssonP.  And 
vast  swarms  of  (lies  descended  on  the  land 
En.l  came  into  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians 
End  eoN'ered  their  clothing  and  their  tables 
and  all  their  food,  but  (impre.ssively)  there 
were  no  tiles  on  the  children  of  Israel. 

Kmall  Koy— Please,  ma'am,  there  ain’t 
fi  'W.  either. 

At  the  anti-trust  banquet  at  St.  Louis 
Everybody  received  an  ovation  as  well 
es  food.  These  ovations  differed  in  size. 

Tints  the  Honorable  Champ  Clark  re- 
ceived a "tremendous  ovation”— but  no 
guest  was  unrr membered. 

Tile  Honorable  Cnanip  was  in  great 
lorn).  I.islen  to  this  burst: 

"Second,  we  will  put  Into  cur  plat- 
form as  strong  an  anli-trnst  plank  as 
jth.-  American  language  can  make — the 
Unierican  langi  age.  mark  voii,  not  the 
3'lngllsh — which  will  restore  to  every 
titizen  of  this  roiiubllc  the  inalienable 
Tight  to  earn  his  ’uroad  in  the  .^weat  of 
Jils  fac<:  which  will  guaranieo  to  every 
laborer  tile  ei’joymcp;  cf  all  his  wages, 
(tmd  which  ■will  once  more  make  pos“lblo 
that  oomiictltii  ii  which  was  supposed 
lie  Ihd  life  of  trade  until  the  K,- 
j'Ulilican  Party  created  a countless 
brood  of  trusts  which  are  sucking  the 
life  blood  of  the  gn-at  body  of  the 
< pie.” 

The  only  fitting  answer  in  "the  Ameri- 
can lan.gi.age"  to  Ihlfi  burst  is  "Vvow!" 

It  vvas  eminently  fitting  for  Mr.  Flint 
to  defend  trusts.  Mr.  Steel  unfortu- 
.liaif  ly  could  net  bo  i>rcscnt  at  ll;e  nieet- 
■liig.  

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Chcalc  now  deserves 
an  honorable  lusHion  on  the  free  list 
at  the  Loudon  iliealrfs. 

The  lailcr  who  for  yct.rs  made  Hal- 
Ea> ’s  clolhes  says.  “Ho  vsi  d lo  wear  the 
most  extraordlnar.v  trousers  I ever 
saw.  He  would  insist  upon  my  mak- 
ing them  of  a peculiar  init-broan  col- 
oi  .1  ilcth,  with  wide  straps  fasten- 
ing beneath  the  shoes.  From  the  knee 
down  the  trousers  were  cut  so  as  to 
fall  in  deep,  voluminous  folds,  so  as  to 
,k(  c-p  the  calves  of  hb;  legs  warm  while 
wilting."  Was  it  not  Ur.  Holmes  wlio 
li -slstod  that  the  feet  were  coldc.“t  when 
A writer's  brain  was  most  active? 

Among  the  U'.v  singer.o  under  Mr. 
Orau  at  Covem  Carden  are  Febea  Stra- 
kt  sch,  Louise  Homer,  Bessie  Macdon- I 
aid.  ; 

Fabea  Strakosch  is  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  Strakosch,  who  was  at  one 
lime  manager  of  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
Kerne,  and  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Par- 
is. His  brother  Maurice  married  a sis- 
ter of  Adelina  Patti.  Fabea’s  teacher 
was  Sbriglla.  She  hasi  not  teen  long 
i pon  the  stage,  but  she  h.as  sung  in  im-  I 
rorfenf  n.irts  in  Italv,  as  last  year.  ' 


when  she  sung  in  Giordano’s  "Fedora,” 
Massenet's  "Sappho,''  in  Giordono’s 
"Andrea  Ohfnier,”  and  Mancinelli's 
"Ero  e Leandro."  Her  first  appearance 
In  Le  ndon  was  as  Sanluzza  to  Dippd's 
Turiddu,  May  9.  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn 
passed  the  performance  by,  saying  "At 
Covent  Garden,  the  production  of  'Car- 
men.' of  'Cavallcria  Kusticana’  and  of 
•Pagliacci’  canrot  be  allowed  to  be  a 
iratter  of  vital  or  extraordinary  im- 
pert."  The  Era  spoke  of  her  as  hav- 
i-'S  great  histrionic  ab.Iity.  and  singing 
with  intense  energy.  "She  has  also 
the  great  merit  cf  never  allowing  any 
outward  circuni.stance  to  interfere  with 
the  character  she  represents."  The  crit- 
ic of  the  London  Musical  Courier  wrote: 
"She  gave  a thoroughly  sound  reading 
cf  the  part  histrionically,  though  vo-  I 
rally  she  left  srmethlng  to  be  desired.  I 
The  large  maje  ri(y  of  the  artists  re-  | 
ceiving  their  training  in  the  French  I 
school  have  a certain  tremolo  or  ‘wab- 
hlo’  which  injures  all  legato  iiassagos. 
and  detracts  from  rather  than  accen- 
tuates the  meaning  conveyed  by  the 
text.  This  fault  Miss  Strakosch  has, 
but  not  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and 
careful  attention  in  checking  this  ten- 
dency might  ena'ule  her  the  better  to 
portray  her  fine  conception  of  fnis  hap- 
less woman.  She  reached  a high  level 
of  acting  in  the  duet  with  Turiddu  in 
the  first  act.  and  i-:  was  principally  to 
her  that  the  determined  call  was 
made.”  The  St.  James’s  Gazette, 
speaking  of  her  Marguerite,  said:  "Mile. 
Strakosch  is  some  connection  of  Ade- 
lina Patti.  But  she  is  much  more  near- 
ly related  to  her  in  a spiritual  sense. 
In  art  she  is  her  younger  sister,  youth- 
fulness and  freshness  being,  indeed, 
two  of  her  greatest  charms.” 

The  Lola  of  the  same  performance 
■was  Mrs.  Louise  Homer.  Born  in 
Pittsburg,  she  lived  in  Boston  where, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  she  was  alto  at 


A-entlonality  than  we  have  ever  markefljl 
in  him  before.  One  expects  from  this 
•great  artist  a certain  perfection,  a deft- 
nltciy  high  level  of  achievement  at  al- 
most every  moment  of  his  singing. 
During  tho  whole  of  that  fir.st  act, 
then,  the  result  was  far  to  seek  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  r.lnger,  who  la-  | 
ter  on.  however,  proved  the  qualities 
with  which  the  world  has  for  so  long 
credited  him,  quite  exquisitely  and  coni- 
nietcly.”  * 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Runciman 
in  the  Saturday  Review  to  bash  thor- 
ci'.ghly  Mr.  Bispham  the  Teiramund. 

I ".Mr.  Bispham  was  intelligent— al- 
most too  intelligent— but  by  no  means 
simple.  He  irritates  me,  indeed,  with 
a number  of  affectations  which  per- 
haps ho  will  throw  oft  v/hen  he  is  told 
of  them.  He  is  at  bottom,  of  course, 
a singularly  fine  artist,  but  he  refines 
and  refines,  and  adds  subtlety  to  sub- 
tlety, until  the  clear  picture  of  the 
man  he  is  playing  disappears  under  a 
mas.s  of  superfluous  detail.  His  Telra- 
rrund  used  to  bo  magnificent;  but  now 
he  has  actually  ceased  to  be  Telra- 
mi  nd.  His  Telramund  was  fierce,  bar- 
baric, simple-minded;  now  he  is 
highly  cultured  with  the  culture  of 
Bo-slon;  he  is  courteous,  he  is  tame. 

T almost  said  he  was  becoming  an  Ital- 
ian tenor,  with  an  eye  on  the  great 
ladies  in  the  boxes.  But  Mr.  Bispham 
is  not  quite  that;  and  he  can  ea.sily  go 
I back  again  to  what  he  was,  if  only  he 
! will  take  a little  thought,  and  remem- 
ber that  London  is  not  New  York.  In 
common  ju.<9tice  I must  say  that  his 
singing  was  perfect  throughout  and 
showed  that  he  will  never  cease  lo  be 
an  artist,  however  hard  he  may  try.  I 
hc.pe,  however,  that  he  will  not  try  any 
further. 

"Carmen”  was  given  May  10,  with  7.e- 
I lie  de  Lussan,  Marie  Engle,  SalOza  and 
Albers.  May  11  tile  opera  was  "Tristan 
end  Isolde,”  with  Jean  de  Reszke,  I>it- 
virne,  Schumann-Heink,  Van  Rooy  and 
Pringle.  (Pringle,  by  the  way.  has 
been  taking  Ed.  de  Reszke’s  parts.)  Mr. 
Blackburn,  like  a sensible  man,  found 
that  Litcinne’s  Isolde  had  some  mo- 


Dr.  Miner's  church  in  Columbus  Av- 
enue. She  married  Mr.  Sidney  Homer, 
a musician,  and  about  three  years  ago 
they  went  to  Paris,  where  she  studied 
with  Julian!,  Victor  Koenig  and  Paul 
LhOrie.  I am  told  that  she  made  her 
first  operatic  appearance  at  Vichy  in 
1898.  Singing  at  Aix-les-Bains,  she  was 
engaged  for  the  opera  at  Angers, 
where  she  sang  such  parts  as  the 
Queen  in  “Hamlet,”  Leonora  in  ''La 
Favorita”  and  Amnerls.  The  London 
Musical  Courier  said  of  her  as  Lolo: 
"The  exceptionally  fine  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Homer  heightened  the  realistic 
effects  of  the  scene.  Her  voice  seemed 
rather  a rich  mezzo  than  a contralto. 
It  is  naturally  produced,  and  her  work 
shows  an  intelligence  which  promises 
much.”  Of  her  Amneris,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said:  "She  has  not  a very 

powerful  voice,  and  at  times  shows  a 
most  undesirable  tendency  to  singsharp. 
Blit  that  voice  is  nevertheless  fresh, 
and  even,  now  and  then,  brilliant; 
while  it  has  to  be  allowed  also  that  her 
gait  and  gesture  were  both  exquisite.”  j 
Mrs.  Homer’s  maiden  name  was  Beat-  | 
ty.  I 

"Pagliacci”  was  given  with  “Caval- 
leria  Kusticana”  that  night  and  Miss 
Bessie  Macdonald  sang  Nedda  to  the 
Canio  of  de  Lucia  and  the  Tonio  of 
our  old  friend  Ancona,  who  it  seems 
was  welcomed  back  to  London  most 
enthusiastically.  The  audience  cheered 
him  "until  it  was  weary,”  and  the 
prologue  was  redemanded.  Miss  Mac- 
donald liaj  already  sung  at  Covent 
Garden  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  : 
Jan.  20,  1897.  as  Joanne  In  Godard’s 
"La  VivandiOre”  (first  performance  in 
Imndon),  as  Ne-Jda,  and  as  JIusetta  in 
"La  BohAme’’  (Oct.  2,  1897,  first  per- 
formance in  London).  The  year  'oefore 
she  sung  Micaela  In  Dublin.  I am 
told  that  she  was  bom  in  Chic.ago;  that 
she  studied  in  Paris  with  Marchesi, 
Sbriglia,  and  Trabadello;  and  that  af- 
ter her  engagement  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  she  studied  in  Germany.  One 
critic  said  of  her  this  month:  "She 
sang  the  music  charmingly:  she  .only 
wanted  a little  more  volume  in  the 
last  act."  Another  said,  "She  has  im- 
proved since  we  hoard  her.  but  her 
voice  is  not  sutficlently  posed  for  her 
to  take  dramatic  parts.  Her  acting 
lias  some  good  points,  but  this  char- 
acter is  not  well  suited  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  her  style.” 

The  season  opened  May  8 with  "Lo- 
hengrin,” when  Mrs.  Mottl  made  her 
first  operatic  appearance  in  London. 
Mr.  Blackburn  said  of  her: 


mtrts  of  inspiration,  “but  on  the’whole 
she  was  far  too  like  an  early  Victori." 
British  matron  to  be  the  right  sort  t 
Isolde  for  Jean  de  Reszke's  Tristan.”  i 

* * • 

Paderewski  will  for  sorre  time  con- 
tinue to  remain  the  prince  of  pianoforte 
players.  And  this  not  so  mucii  because 
he  is  so  much  finer  than  anybody  el.se 
in  particular  deparlmenis  of  interpreta-  I 
tion,  but  because  he  averages  a higher  j 
print  cn  the  whole  series  of  composers. 
D’Albtrt,  let  us  say,  is  a finer  Beetho- 
ven player  than  Paderewski;  De  Pach- 
mann  is  a finer  Chopin  player;  but  Pad- 
erewski is  a greater,  a far  greater  Bee- 
thoven player  than  the  one,  a much  i 
finer  Chopin  player  than  the  other.  Y'es-  | 
terday  he-  played  somewhat  less  better  1 
than  usual,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  unless  it  be  that  the  piano  was  a 
trifle  unsympathetic  to  his  touch.  Again, 
he  played  somewhat  hardly  in  the  Bee- 
tlioven,  because  he  seemed  to  desire  a 
certain  exaggeration  which  is  rot  suited 
for  this  particular  kind  of  music.  Re- 
member that  Beethoven  never  knew  the 
modern  pianoforte,  made  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Erard.  Rememl-cr,  also,  that 
this  composer  did  not  know  what  an 
up-to-date  technique  implies:  then  com- 
pare the  accomplishment  of  Paderewski, 
the  manufacture  of  the  pianoforte, 
with  tile  knowledge  and  desire  of  Beet- 
hoven. and  it  will  be  possible  to  un- 
derstand the  natural  critical  emotion 
in  the  face  of  such  a chan.ge  of  circum- 
stance. The  thing  was  splendid,  but  it 
was  not  quite  the  real  thing.  On  the 
other  hand,  same  of  this  player’s  Cho- 
pin interpretations  were  exceedingly 
fine.  Here  that  extraordint  ry  quality 
which  belongs  to  this  musician  almost 
alone  among  pianofoite  players— tlie 
power  of  reaching  a flight  of  momenta- 
ry tut  glorious  inspiration— was  in  shin- 
ing and  golden  evidence.  That  quality 
is  an  oecatsional  gust  of  feeling  which 
conveys  a thrill  of  beauty,  a sudden 
arousing  of  emotion  like  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  S ich  work  as  this  may  be, 
if  you  please,  occasionally  irregular. 
The  artist  at  times  rushes  lo  his  emo- 
tion before  the  right  moment  of  its  .ap- 
pearance. But  the  man  remaii^s,  won- 
derful, finely  strung,  a great  artist, 
great  because  of  the  moments  that  he 
himself  cannot  help,  but  which  visit 

him  as  angels. Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

May  17. 

• * • 

Francis  'Wilson  has  secured  for  his 
opening  attraction  at  the  Knickerbock- 
er Theatre,  Sept.  11,  a new  opera,  the 
libretto  of  which  will  be  written  by 
Harry  B.  Smith.  Victor  Herbert  will 
furnish  the  music. 

"Bobby  Shaftoe,”  a musical  extrava- 
ganza in  two  acts,  book  by  Harry  C. 
■Whorf,  music  by  James  \V.  Caldcr- 
wood,  will  be  produced  June  12  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  under  the  aus- 
pices of  tlie  L.  A.  'W.  '99  Meet  Club. 
Rehearsals  are  now  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  George  Lowell  Tracey. 

Filz  Muller,  "a  very  amazing  youth,'’ i 


FTau  Mottl  was  the  Elsa  of  the  per- 
formance, and  we  rather  thought  that 

London  H-J  nc/cr  before  seen  an  in- 
terpreter so  true,  so  sincere,  so  reso- 
lutely right  in  her  determination  to 
enact  the  pert  as  Wagner  conceived  it.i 
Her  singing,  it  Is  true,  somewhat  lacked 
variety*  but.  despite  of  this  drawback 
she  filled  tho  stage,  and  made  one  feel 
that  the  part  had  been  written  for  one 
who  w.as  rather  mace  to  fill  the  char- 
acter of  a timid  and  sensitive  woman 
than  of  a ei-ealure  that  is  defiant  and 
merciless  before  mankind.  tW  e may 
add  that  this  is  the  general  view  of 
Elsa  given  to  the  world.) 

And  of  Jean  de  Res  ke.  he  said; 
"During  the  whole  of  the  first  act  he 
seemed  to  work  with  far  greater  con- 


only  11  years  old,  played  Beethoven’s 
E major  .sonata  in  public  at  Melbourne 
March  22.  Two  years  ago  he  did  not 
know  his  notes.  They  are  raising  money 
to  send  him  to  Europe. 

Gustav  Strube’s  violin  concerto  was 
played  at  Weimar  in  .\pril  at  a sub- 
scription concert  at  the  theatre.  One 
critic  writes:  "The  concerto,  a ditflcult 
work  in  very  modern  form,  was  in 
several  details  pleasing,  but,  regarded 
as  a whole,  lacked  that  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  which  is  necessary 
to  lasting  success.  The  orchestration 
was  good  and  interesting,  quite  as 
much  so  perhaps  as  the  solo  part, 
played  bj'  Concertmaster  Krasselt  it 


Shad  a good  entry  Into  public  life,  and] 
r was  Interpreted  to  best  advantage, 

I without,  liowever,  telling  us  anything 
;’!  new.”  .A.t  the  same  concert  a sympho- 
„ ' nic  poem,  ‘ Fruhlingsstiirme,”  by  Rdsel, 

' ivas  performed  for  the  first  time. 

M The  opening  of  a new  Rus,sian  church 
j -at  Vtenna  brought  some  of  the  singers 
frem  the  Cathedral  at  Moscow,  who 
came  by  order  of  the  T.'ar  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony.  The  program  con- 
sisted entirely  of  hymns  and  portions 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
Some  were  by  Lvew,  Glinka,  Tschal- 
kowfky,  and  Baiaklreff,  but  other 
names  appearing  on  the  program  are 
unknown  outside  Russia. 

The  new  sketch  of  Albert  Chevalier's, 
entitled  "When  Widows  Wooed,”  and 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  M'est, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Lad- 
broke  Hall.  May  10. 

Cfsar  Thomson  is  fiddling  in  the  | 
Orient. 

Al  a meeting  in  St.  T^ouis  of  the  Fed- 
erated Musical  (Jiubs,  the  President, 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Uhl,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
read  a letter  by  Edward  MacDowell  on 
the  subject  of  American  music:  “An- 
other matter  that  I think  has  been  to 
the  detriment  of  individual  effort  in 
I composition  for  many  years  Is  that  kind 
of  Americanism  in  S^rt  that  believes  in 
'American'  concerts  and  the  like.  An 
'American'  concert  is,  in  my  eyes,  an 
abomination,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  unfair  to  th's  American.  Such  a 
concert  offers  no  standard  of  judgment, 
owing  ti  our  want  of  familiarity  with 
tl.p  works  presented.  Then,  if  our 
'i  is  preferred  to  another,  It  cnly 
harm  tO'  the  weaker  work,  with- 
helping  the  stronger  one  to  any 
ii..-d  value.  Added  to  this,  an  ‘Amer- 
i'":&n’  concert  is  a direct  bidl  for  lenl- 
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ency  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which, 
I need  haidly  say,  is  immediately  recog- 
nized by  it.  American  music  must  and 
will  take  Us  position  in  the  world  of 
art  by  comparison  with  the  only  stand- 
ard! we  know — that  of  the  work  of  the 
world’s  great  masters,  and  not  by  that 

" other  works  equally  unknown  to  the 
world.  In  other  wc-rii.s,  we  crave  com- 
parison nith  the  best  in  art,  not  only 
tho  best  in  America.  If  our  musical 
societies  would  agree  never  to  give  con- 
certs composed  exclusively  of  American 
works,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  would 
make  it  a rule  never  to  give  a concert 
without  at  least  one  American  compo- 
sition on  the  program,  I am  sure  that 
the  res'ilt  would  justify  my  position  In 
the  matter.” 

Music  Trades  and  Musical  America 
well  says:  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Hungarian  Band  craze  is  dying  out. 
The  popularity  of  the  original  Hun- 
garian gypsy  musicians  caused  a host 
of  imitators  to  arise,  till  finally  you 
could  not  eat  a meal  in  peace  in  New 
York  without  having  a lot  of  catgut 
scrapers  making  you  unhappy  while 
ycu  tried  to  bolt  your  food,  so  as  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
I Hungarians,  especially  the  gypsies,  are 
a very  musical  people,  but  the  only 
thing  Hungarian  about  most  of  the 
musicians  we  have  had  In  this  city 
was  the  horrible  odor  of  garlic  which 
they  generally  exuded.” 

“San  Lin,”  an  opera,  libretto  by 
Heinrich  Blau,  founded  on  the  play 
“The  Cat  and  the  Cherub.”  music  by 
Victor  Hollaender  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  In  England  at  Manchester 
May  11.  It  was  first  produced  at 
Breslau,  Feb.  1. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elect- 
ed by  the  Cecilia  for  the  season  of 
1899-1900:  Arthur  Foote,  President; 

Francis  A.  Shov^  Vice  President; 
Charles  C.  Ryder,  Secretary;  E.  C.  Bur. 
rage,  'Treasurer:  Dr.  Baldwin,  A.  A. 
Carey,  G.  O.  G.  Coale  and  F.  H.  Pea- 
body) Directors. 

Mr.  Richard  Fitzgerald  wil  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Monday 
evening.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
F.  A.~  Kennedy,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Baumgartner,  pianist. 

Miss  Gertrinle  Littlefield,  reader,  a.s- 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Annie  Hooper  Almy, 
soprano,  and  Littlefield’s  Concert  Or- 
chestra, will  give  a recital  at  the 
Emma  Howe  Vocal  School,  110  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Wednesday  evening. 

Ysaye  played  at  a Newman  Festival 
Concert  in  London,  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
said  that  his  interpretation  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  presented 
to  the  world.  “So  much  we  say  delib- 
erately. The  strength  and  brilliance  of 
Sarasate  were  there  united  in  most 
marriageable  unity  with  the  sweetness 
and  the  tenderness  of  Joachim.  And 
quite  beyond  that  the  personality  of  the 
player  himself  still  asserted  itself.  The 
moment  to  be  caught  by  a very  ex- 
traordinary artist  haJ  just  arrived  in 
time.  The  absolute  devotion  of  a lui-  : 
man  creature  to  the  instrument  where-  [ 
by  he  shows  his  individuality  to  the  I 
world  was  never  so  completely  demon-  | 
strated  to  our  knowledge  before.”  ■ I 
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The  Musical  Art  Society  of  New  Y’crk 
offers  a prize,  giv<n  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Butler  McCagg,  and  which  it  Is 
proposed  to  make  an  annual  one,  $250,  jl 
for  the  best  c.ompc.siiion  for  tiiixed  ' 


ppotitlon  Is  offered  on  the  foUow- 

conditions: 

1— Anyone  may  compete  who  has  been  for 
the  past  live  years  or  longer  a resident  oi 
the-l'nlted  States  or  Canada. 

4-The  work  shall  be  set  to  English  words, 
of  a secular  character,  for  a chorus  of  about 
50  vilces. 

3—Thc  time  of  performance  should  not  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 


to  give  to  the  orchestra  at  the  mo- 
ment. One  cannot  say  that  the  tech- 
nique is  bad:  the  simple  truth  is  that 
there  i.s  absolutely  no  technique  or  sign 
of  e beginnings  of  a technique.  Nor 
is  've  any  sign  of  an  idea — dramatic 
or  ther— struggling  to  get  itself  ex- 
pressed in  spite  of  the  lack  of  tech- 
nique. As  for  the  scoring,  I have  not 
seeu  the  full  scores  myself,  but  the 
indications  given  in  the  piano  score  are 
distinctly  discoura,ging,  and  those 


dr^Jed?  aft??  May"!  1^9^10  ^’hTpr^'lid^m  whom' l' am  able  t5  trust  for  an  .opin- 
ot  the  ,=;ocletv.  Dr!  hYederick  E Hvde  i°n  on  such  matters  say  the  scoring  is 
firpi-nwi^i,  — in  1 — I .ic:  vioop  ac  the  rmi.sic.  Indeed  when 


t U!ll 
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Greenwich,  Conn.  They  will  be  submitted  to 
the  three  following  judges: 

Horatio  \V.  Parker. 

P.  J.  Lang, 

Prank  Damrosch,  the  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Art  Societj-. 

5— The  name  of  the  composer  is  not  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  composition  must  bear  a suit- 
able metto.  A sealed  envelope  containing  the 
composer  s name  and  address,  and  bearing 
on  the  outside  the  .same  motto  and  a return 
address  must  accompany  the  manuscript. 
Only  the  envelope  bearing  the  motto  of  the 
successful  composition  will  be  opened. 

; 6— The  composition  receiving  the  prize  will 

;be  perfrrniecl  by  the  Musical  Art  Society  dur- 
ing the  season  in  which  the  award  Is  made. 

I—  The  composer  is  to  retain  all  rights,  of 
wnatsoever  description,  in  his  work,  except 
tliat  the  Musical  Art  Society  reserves  to  it- 
self tile  right  to  first  production. 

8—  The  strictest  anonymity  wull  be  observed 
as  regards  all  competitors,  and  only  the 
name  of  the  successful  composer  will  be 
made  public. 

9—  The  jury  reserves  to  itself  the  rigid  to 
reject  all  compositions  offered,  if  none  come 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  aims  of  the 
society.  A partial  list  of  the  works  already 
performed  by  the  society  will  be  found  in 
this  circular. 

10 —  Ail  competing  compositions  must  be  In 
the  hands  of  the  President  before  Sept.  1, 
1899. 

II—  All  manuscripts  will  be  held  at  tlie  dis- 
posal of  the  composer  after  the  award  has 
been  made. 

The  prize  at  the  first  competition  was 


as  poor  as  the  music.  Indeed,  when 
you  think  of  it,  how  can  such  poor 
mu.sic  be  scored  so  as  to  sound  well? 
Sometimes  I say  that  Berlioz  covered 
his  poverty  of  invention  by  putting 
wonderful  orchestral  effects  into  his 
music;  but  Berlioz  is  to  Perosi  as  a 
Vanderbilt  to  a gutter  boy  or  a musical 
critic;  what  i.s  in  him  mere  poverty 
would  be  in  Perosi  startlingly  great 
riches.  So  I throw  away  Perosi's  piano- 
forte scores,  and  worry  no  longer  about 
them,  but  join  heartily  in  Germany’s 
laughter.  Compared  with  “The  PiAising 
of  Lazarus,”  Siegfried  Wagner's  "Ba- 
renhauter”  is  a masterpiece.  A critic 
has  wasted  enough  time  when  he  has 
gone  through  Perosi  at  the  piano,  with- 
out troubling  to  criticise  details  which 
are  not  in  the  music  for  any  good  rea- 
son whatever,  but  simply  by  accident, 
the  accident  of  a bungler. 

The  question  I wish  to  ask  is  thw: 
How  Ciame  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  with 
so  genuine  and  gilted  a musician  as 
Mr  Henry  Wood  at  his  elbow,  to  give 
up  a grea't  portion  of  three  concerts  to 


this  balderdash?  Surely,  even  if  a com- 
poser should  have  a hearin.g  merely 
because  ho  has  been  successful  in  Italy, 
that  home  of  the  decaying  Latin  race, 
one  specimen  would  have  taught  the 
English  people  to  avoid  him.  I gather 
j.  i.tj  piize  ctL  me  iirsr  competition  wasii  that  the  English  people  seem  fairly  de- 
aw^rdcd.  in  1^8.  to  Horatio  W.  Par^ 
er,  for  a work  entitled  “Adstant 
tlorum  Chori.’* 


A.^' 


Don  Perosi’s  “Resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus’’ was  given  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  May  11.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  still  fierce  discussion  over  the  works 
of  this  young  man  I doi  not  hesitate  to 
quote  Mr.  Runciir.an’s  article  pub- 
lished  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May 
6 before  he  had  heard  the  work: 

It  V ould  be  an  utter  waste  of  time 
'ODi-  ^ enter  upon  any  elaborate  dis.cussioir 
Perosi’s  m.usic.  Its  advent  here  has 
. hllieen  heralded  by  much  too-previcus 
' I J .aragraphing;  but  one  cannot  help  see- 
ng  that  outside  Italy  it  has  succeeded! 
nowhere.  In  the  whole  of  Europe  not 
. one  critic  of  the  first  rank  has  been 
li'jiM  found  to  speak  well  of  it.  In 


has  been  much  too  artificial.  If  a single 
. critic  of  lepiitation  came  forward  and 
'3  put  his  name  after  an  article  in  praise 
of  Perosi  or  any  one  of  his  oratorios,  one 
Avould  feel  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
dull,  tiresome  scores  again  to  iook  for 
something  one  had  missed.  But  alas! 
there  i.s  no  one  willing  to  do  it — no  one 
willing  to  defend  his  dreary  '"astes  of 
recitf-ewe,  his  fatuous  harmonies,  his 
baldj  -.i-nd  feeble  attempts  at  choral 
wrifiag.  his  .absurd,  barren,  meaningless 
variations  on  chorales. 

Philit)  Hale. 


I W '/ 


TILE  BITRYING-GROUND. 
“Reslauraiu  ‘^'iew  of  the  Cemetery’— 
a strange  sign,^'  said  our  friend,  “but 
one  calculated  to  make  you  thirsty! 
Mctrt  Germany  it  has  been  openly  laughed  Surely  this  JandUord  knows  how  to  ap- 
at.  And,  in  fact,  what  I wish  predate  Horace  and  other  Epicurean 

to  do  here  is  openly,  though  brief-  noets  Perhan<  he  knows  that  exmii- 
ly.  to  laugh  at  it,  and  then  to  state  P^fhap,,  ne  Knows  that  exqui- 

with  equal  brevity  why  I lau.gh.  And 
my  explanation  tendered,  I want  to 
ask  a question. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  I have  been 
carefully  through  two  of  Perosi's  scores, 
and  casually  through  a third;  and  that 
[Ijj.';  after  tlie  third  my  patience  gave  way, 
ii^,'|and  I pursued  my  researches  no  fur- 
her.  I have  considered  carefully  the 
'Raising  of  Lazarus”  and  the  “Trans- 
guration  of  Christ,”  the  third,  which 


a 

II  lit 

jal,: 
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jKfTil  you  knew  ytWlvWaptrfealHhg  a^orry 
■allure  of  It.  ReMirnation  fell  like 
t.  mask  over  his  face.  After  taking  most 
jsingnlar,  unheard  of  measurements, 
the  gentleman  from  London  suddenly 
jstruck  the  attitude  of  a country  pho- 
jtographer  and  looked  at  you  for  at  least 
Iflve  minutes.  Looked?  Nay.  stared. 
jAnd  this  after  all  was  the  chief  meas- 
hirement.  The  clothes  have  not  ar- 
rived. You  hope  secretly  that  there  is 
jisome  mistake;  that  they  have  been  con- 
Ij  fiseated. 

The  gentleman  from  London  reminds 
you  of  Herr  von  Bohr  of  Vienna,  the 
tailor  of  whom  Karollne  Bauer,  the 
play  actress,  left  a description.  He  had  ’ 
studied  law  at  Jena;  he  visited  cus- 
tomers In  his  own  carriage;  Sundays  he 
played  first  fiddle  in  a string  quartet 
“for  his  recreation”  at  his  sumptuously 
furnished  house;  and  he  was  President 
jof  a botanical  societj-.  “He  looked  at 
me  with  a searching  eye,  from  head  to 
foot,  and  smiled  complacentlj'.  Then 
■when  I had  communicated  to  him  very 
modestly  my  ‘wishes’  with  regard  to 
color  and  materials  he  began  a con- 
iversation  on  art.  At  last  I took  the 
lliberty  of  requesting  Herr  von  Behr, 
most  politely,  that  he  would  have  the 
kindness  now  to  take  my  measure.  Then 
lie  rose  with  dignity  to  his  full  height, 
looked  at  me  once  more  with  the  in- 
ifalllble  eye  of  an  imperator  from  head 
to  foot,  and  said,  ‘Mein  Fraulein,  I 
never  take  a measure— never!  I onl.v 
look  at  the  ladles  once— I have  looked 
Gt  you  alreadj-,  and  I shall  guarantee 
ithat  the  dresses  will  fit  you  to  a T.’  ” 

Wc  respectfully  invite  the  attention 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her 
friends  to  this  quotation  from  an  edi- 
jtorlal  article  which  appeared  In  the 
|New  York  Times:  “Beyond  question, 
the  acts  of  the  men  who  tortured  Sam 
iHose  to  death  would  have  excited  less 
[horror  in  the  minds  of  distant  observ- 
ers if,  accompanying  the  minute  de- 
Isoriptlons  of  these  acts  that  went  all 
lover  the  country,  there  could  have  been 
ipresented  an  equally  detailed  narrative 
lof  the  atrocious  deed  of  which,  pre- 
Isumably,  the  negro  was  guilty.  What 
he  did,  or  what  was  done— It  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing— has,  indeed,  been  told, 
|hut  in  words  vague,  and  therefore  cold. 
jHls  executioners,  on  the  other  hand, 
[had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  some 
lof  them,  the  bereaved  and  desecrated 
[home,  and  the  rest  had  heard  the  tale 
[in  Us  plainest  and  most  direct  form.” 


site  touch  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
v,!ho  found  no  least  good  unless  there 
was  a skeletor.  present  or  some  em- 
blem of  the  shortness  of  life.” 

He  entered,  clr-ank  a glass  of  beer  in 
full  view  of  the>  tombs,  and  smoked 
slowly  a cigar.  Then  the  whim  led 
him  to  go  down  into  this  burying- 
ground.  where  the  grass  was , so  high 


ran  through  hastily,  before  throwing  -and  inviting,  where  the  sun  shone  with 
le  volume  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  such  splendor. 

'as  the  Passmir  of  Christ ;”  and  as  for  of  a truth,  light  arid  heat  ra.ged  there, 
le  rest  which  I have  not  troubled  to  „ , i. 

,^sk  for,  is  not  their  name  legion?  Pe-  ‘ho 

- "osi,  we  are  told,  is  industrious  and  a <3runken  sun  sprawknl  his  full  length 
apid  worker.  A rapid  worker  he  cer-  on  a carpet  of  flow'^rs  fattened  ma.g- 
'•ainly  is.  Now',  not  haying  heard  any  nificently  by  destruction.  An  Immense 
I Porosi  s oratorios,  I first  read  a _ x,  ux-  xsn  j • *1.  i-x- 

riticism  of  them  in  the  current  number  ^’■^^mur  of  life  filled  the  air  the  life 

>f  the  new  musical  quarterly,  the  infinitely  little  t hingfs— broken  at 
^hord  (this  in  common  justice  I must  regular  intervals  by  the  c’.-ack  of  rifles 
‘Wn,  for  the  article  show,ed  me  several  ; jn  the  neighboring  shooting  gallery, 

-to 

ndicates  one  very  remarkable  thing.  I champagne  corks  in  tite  general  hum 
Perosi  tells  his  story  always  in  the  iOf  a mutedi  orchestra, 
traditional  waj',  by  means  of  a Nar-  Then  under  the  sun  w'hic.'h  heated  his 
Nlr°?itm"^Vs\^hTv^"\°e"eV  ^raln  and  in  the  atmospl^re  of  burn- 

of  breath,  since  he  is  rarely  given  more  | odors  of  Death,  he  heard  a voice 
than  a few  bars  to  sing  at  once.  Then  whispering  under  the  tomb  on  which 

the  orchestra  takes  up  the  theme — or  ,1^0  was  sitting.  And  this  voice  said: 


1 Mr.  Charles  T.  Copeland,  the  editor  of 
[“Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  his 
iToungest  Sister,”  says  that  “even  if 
Icarlyle’s  historical  titles  were  torn 
Ifrom  his  grant  of  immortality,  he 

^would  survive  as  one  of  the  most  re- 

markable of  English  letter- writers.’’ 
[h— m!  We  quote  at  random  from  these 
(same  letters; 

j “Jane  has  again  overhauled  the  draw- 
lers  Whicn  you  had  such  work  with; 
Ithe  best  plan  wa.s  found  to  be  to  clip 
|the  leg  off  altogether,  and  put  in  four 
inew  inches  above  the  knee!” 

) “In  the  meanwhile  I want  you  to 

.make  me  some  flannel  things,  too — 

three  flannel  shirts  especially:  you  can 
Iget  the  flannel  from  Alick,  if  he  have 
iany  that  he  can  well  recommend.  You 
can  readily  have  them  made  before 
[.the  other  shirts  go  off:  I have  taken 

the  measure  today,  and  now  send  j'ou 
|the  dimensions,  to.gether  with  a meas- 
lUrlng  strap  which  I bought  .some  weeks 
ago  (at  one  penny)  for  the  purpose! 
IYou  are  to  be  careful  to  scour  the  flan- 
nel first,  after  which  process  the  di- 
mensions are  these.” 

I Carlyle  was  an  authoritj'  on  under- 
wear, as  Emerson  on  the  oversoul. 


i 


Cursed  be  your  targets  and  your 


passage  that  does  duty  for  a tlieme—  s 
for  a few  bars,  and  the  Narrator,  having  1 , 

recovered  breath,  pursues  the  broken  imcs,  boisterous  mortals,  -who  care  so 
tenor  of  his  way.’  Thus,  In  the  “Rais-  little  for  the  dead  and  thedr  divine  re- 
ing  of  Lazarus,”  after  15  bars  of  or-  ipose!  Cursed  be  your  ambitions,  cursed 
chestral  introduction,  the  Narrator  v„  .^our  schemes  imrvitipnt  ones  who 
sings  two  and  one-half  bars;  “Erat  1 f 5 impatient  ones  wno 

autem  quidam  languens;”  then  the  or-  eome  to  study  the  art  of  Wiling  near 
chestra  has  9 bars;  then  the  Narrator  the  sanctuary  of  Death!  IT  j’ou  knew 
has  13  bars,  and  the  orchestra  •);  then  how  easy  it  ,1s  to  win  the  prize,  how 
ihe  Narrator  has  6 and  the  orchestra  g^sy  it  is  to  reach  the  goal,  and  how 


Ht  A-Ay 


2;  then  the  Narrator  has  6 and 
the  orchestra  8;  then  the  Narra- 
tor has  7 and  the  orchestra  about 
200  (the  Sickness  of  Lazarus).  Short- 
iy  afterward  we  find  this  arrange- 
ment: Narrator  3,  orchestra  7,  Ser- 
vant 1,  orchestra  1,  Servant  1,  or- 
chestra 3.  Servant  11,  orchestra  4,  Nar- 
rator 4,  orchestra  8,  Narrator  2,  or- 
chestra 4.  Now  this  must  be  high- 
ly exasperating  in  performance;  but 
it  has  another  significance;  it  shows 
how  entirely  Perosi’s  music  is  made  up 
of  scraps.  Little  phrase  is  thrown  on 
little  phrase  without  connection  or  any 
relevance;  there  is  no  steady  onward 
movement,  and  certainly  not  the  faint- 
est indication  of  genuine  development. 
There  is  a further  point  to  be  noticed. 
All  the  music  i.s  the  same:  it 


everything  except  Death  is  .nothing,  oh 
toilers,  you  would  not  thus  fa.tigrue  your- 
selves, and  you  would  disturb  le'ss  often 
the  sleep  of  those  who  for  a long  time 
have  reached  the  End,  the  true  end  of 
detestable  life.” 


Y’ou  were  persuaded  to  trj-  an  Eng- 
lish tailor.  Your  friend  shiowed  you 
his  clothes,  and  you  admired'  the  ma- 
terial and  the  fit;  forgetting  that  your 
friend  is  of  the  early  Gothic  arcJiltect- 
ure  with  a belly  that  goes  in  like  a 
dish,  v/hlle  you  are  not  unlike  Santa 
Claus  in  the  poem.  The  myshery  of  j 
is  as  I fitting  and  delivery  fascinated  you.  On  ] 


So  green  the  hedges  show,  and  delicate 

With  fairy  leafage!  Nothing  can  abate 

The  creeping,  vernal  tide  of  happy  spring. 

Which,  as  we  gaze,  submerges  everything. 

From  rain-wash’d  orchards,  o’er  the  grasses 
wet. 

Shaken  with  gu.sts  the  cherry  blossoms  fall. 

And  apple  boughs  are  budding  on  the  wail — 
Only  the  chorn  is  flowerless  yet. 

But  soon  the  may  will  bloom,  and  fail,  and 
pass. 

Brief  as  the  dawn-dew  shimmering  on  the 
grass ! 

And  then  -what  shyer  speedwells  will  look 
up. 

While  pools  are  drap’d  witli  water-buttercup! 

And  overhead  the  young  oak  boughs  shall 
sway. 

Crushing  theirgolden  leaves  in  tender  strife; 

And  murmur,  through  our  talk  of  love  and 
life— 

“Only  the  thorn  has  Iiad  its  day.” 


homogeneous  as.  such  a compound  of  | a certain  day,  you  were  told  a 
irrelevant  meaningless  scraps  could  • 

possibly  be.  No  matter  who  is  singing,  ^11  the  way  from  London  would 

the  same  dull  recitative  is  given  to  ' send  you  his  card.  You  would  meet 
the  voice,  the  same  childish  progres-  ; him  by  appointment;  he  would  take 

nSu?  orchestra,  your  measure;  and  two  or  three  months 

Only  once  or  twice  does  Perosi  attempt  i*.  , , 

a melody,  and  then  it  is  the  commonest  suit  would  come  to  yoti  from 

kind  of  Italian  operatic  melody,  and  it  Sandown.  or  Keokuk,  or  Cicero.  The 
senei'ally  breaks  down  hopelessly  after  I card  came.  Your  measure  was  taken. 

'f'he  gentleman  all  the  way  from  Lon- 
pie,  to  I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  i , , 

Life”— which  surely  affords  a chance  measured  you  as  though  he  were 

if  ever  composer  had  a chance  j'et—  accustomed'  to  some  pleasanter  occu- 
is  merest  commonplace:  one  would  patlon.  You  were  conscious  of  his  pity 

unmixed  with  scorn.  You  tried 

that  hannened.  to  fit  with  the  particu-  , t-,  * .. 

* to  talk  as  you  think  Englishmen  talk. 


Old  Chimes  put  down  his  newspaper 
and  said;  ,”I  observe  that  in  the  eyes 
of  journalists  old  women  are  immortal. 
You  never  read  of  an  accident  happen- 
ing to  an  ‘old  woman;’  and  you  never 
read  of  the  recollections  of  an  ‘old 
■woman:’  but  j’ou  are  told  that  an  ‘aged 
woman  was  dragged  for  some  distance 
before  the  motorman  could  control  his 
car,’  and  that  Mrs.  Keziah  Graves,  ‘an 
aged  woman,  now  of  Pumpkin  Hollow, 
remembers  distinctly  how  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  swore  when  his  horse  shied  in 
a parade.’  ” 


TfiOrc  Is  a broad  s'mllcTiero  liniay 
ovf-r  Secretary  Hay’s  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  poet  laureate,  Alfred 
Aii.stin,  on  the  question  of  American 
copyright.  Secretary  Hay  says,  “The 
laurel  you  bear  makes  you  the  dean  of 
contemporary  English  literature.”  It 
is  remembered  that  in  the  English  ec- 
clesiastical world  a dean  is  a dignified 
person,  but  not  usually  a genius  in  his 
profession.  Some  suggest  that  Mr. 
Hay  meant  doyen. 

There  may  be  a “broad  smile”  in  Lon- 
don, but  it  is  the  broad  smile  of  ignor- 
ance. “Dean”  Is  a word  of  several 
meanings;  one  of  them  is  this:  "Tlie 
President,  chief  or  senior  member  of 
any  body,”  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
has  been  used  for  two  centuries.  It  is 
an  equivalent  of  the  French  word  “doy- 
en,” but  Mr.  Hay  wrote  to  Mr.  Austin 
In  English,  and  not  French.  Perhaps 
he  made  a mistake;  perhaps,  in  view  of 
London  criticism,  he  should  have  -writ- 
ten “doyen,”  which  has  made  its  way 
into  the  English  language,  but  we  find 
the  solemn  London  Times  speaking  of 
a certain  Consul  General  as  the  dean 
of  diplomatic  agents,  nor  did  the  Times 
Intend  to  confer  thereby  ecclesiastical 
distinction  upon  him. 


Admiral  Dewey  Is  “amazed”  by  the 
preparations  for  welcome.  May  he  not 
be  disgusted! 


When  Mr.  Winkelmann  sang  for  the 
last  time  this  season  at  the  Vienna 
Opera  House,  women  outside  the  stage 
door  pressed  around  liim.  showered 
roses  on  hirri,  begged  for  locks  of  his 
j hair,  and  kissed  his  romantic  coat-tails  > 
I and  boots;  and  some  embraced  him, 
“overwhelming  him  ■with  endearing 
names,”  until  policemen  came  at  his 
call  and  rescued  him.  This  sounds  as 
though  the  tenor  were  to  appear  in  the 
United  States  next  season,  but  fortu- 
nately there  is  little  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe. 


Winkelmann  is  now  54  j'ears  old  and 
he  has  been  singing  at  the  Vienna  Op- 
era House  for  16  years.  The  Viennese 
are  pathetic  in  their  faithfulness. 


Mr.  Jimmy  Whistler’s  new  book  is 
“written  even  as  a man  wipeth  a dish” 
—yes.  as  a man  in  a restaurant.  Why 
does  not  Mr.  Whistler  confine  himself 
to  painting?  His  books  belong  to  what 
1 Is  known  as  the  spittoon-order  of  llter- 
' ature.  His  insolence  is  gilded,  but  there 
^ are  such  thlng.s  as  “decorated  parlor 
fepittoons.” 


The  United  States  Church  Army  pro- 
poses to  establish  In  New  York  City 
.bars  where  tea,  hot  or  cold,  will  be 
Isold.  Only  a few  days  ago,  we  all  read 
'Of  the  wretched  end  of  a tea-drunkard 
Jn  that  city.  This  army  Intends  to  sup-  I 
plant  beer  by  tea  in  daily  use.  We  be-  i 
;lieve  that  good  beer  works  less  harm  ! 
Ithan  “a  good  strong  cup  of  tea.”  Hun- 
dreds, yes,  thousands,  are  Injured  to- 
day by  a passion  for  the  drug  about 
, which  Cowper  penned  an  immortal  He. 
|We  admit  the  fascination  of  tea, 
■whether  it  be  hot  or  iced;  but  the  con- 
firmed tea  drinker  has  a queer  diges- 
|tion  and  most  irritable  nerves.  There 
I are  many  stoves  on  which  tea  is  al- 
ways steeping  or  boiling.  We  know 
I women  who  prefer  the  distilled  damna- 
Ition— to  transfer  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall’s 
phrase — after  it  has  the  accumulated 
! ihorror  of  a day’s  strength. 

Only  two  centuries  ago  there  were 
|Englishmen  who  called  for  tea  Instead 
of  pipes  and  bottles  after  dinner,  and 
IHenry  Saville  alluded  to  the  habit  as 
j”a  base  unworthy  Indian  practice.” 

, Good  Mr.  Wesley  in  1746  wished  that 
'“the  poorer  people  of  our  society  could 
' ibe  persuaded  to  leave  off  drinking  tea,” 


We  know  a woman  of  active  brain 
,and  life  -who  is  saved  from  breaking 
down  by  the  apparition  of  a veiled  wo- 
|man  who  suddenly  appears  and  sits 
I by  her  wherever  she  is.  When  this 
'visitor  calls,  the  woman  goes  to  her 
i.physician  and  says.  ”1  have  seen  my 
veiled  caller;  now  tell  me  what  Is  the 
jmatter?  where  am  I sick,  and  what 
shall  I do?” 


We  read  yesterdaj'  in  a French  news-  1 
jpaper  of  a strangely  deliberate  suicide 
[in  Paris.  A doctor  expected  certain 
ifllsgrace.  He  first  informed  his  wife 
of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
ihimself  and  of  his  suicidal  intention, 
'she,  young,  handsome,  very  rich,  valn- 
|]y  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  and 
Ithen  acquiesced.  The  doctor  said  that 
jbe  would  suffocate  himself  by  opening 
Ithe  gas  brackets  In  his  study;  he  kis.sed 
his  -wife,  who  left  the  room.  She.  talked 
'with  him  through  the  door,  while  he 
pasted  paper  over  the  cracks  and  aper- 
|tures,  and  listened  at  the  keyhole  un- 
til she  heard  nothing;  then  she  went 
lOut  and  told  her  friends  what  had  hap- 
pened. 


I 


CON'CERN'IN'G  THE  THEATRE. 

As  a child  the  most  beautiful  thing  In  the 
theatre  to  me  was  what  I now  consider 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  thing,  the  chande-j 
Her— indeed,  a verj'  beautiful  thing,  luminous,  | 
crystalline,  complicated,  circular,  symmetri- 
cal. 

And  yet  I do  not  deny  absolutely  the  worth 
of  dramatic  literature.  1 wish,  howeyer, 
that  the  comedians  wore  boots  with  enor- 
mously high  heels,  masks  more  expre.ssive 
than  the  human  face,  and  that  they  spoke 
through  megaphom‘3;  and  also  that  female 
characters  were  Impersonated  by  men. 

After  all,  the  chandelier  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  chief  actor,  whether  I looked  at  it 
through  the  big  or  the  little  end  of  the 
opera  glass. 


General  Wheeler  liinchetl  with  two 
Generals,  six  Colonels,  and  two  Cap- 
tains, grery  vcteians  at  the  bottle- 
set  rred  Algonquin  Club.  He  must  have 
rubbed  his  eyes,  thinking  for  the 
mcment  that  he  was  In  Kentucky. 


This  "embarrassment”  of  Mark 
Twain  has  been  for  years  a pose.  The 
only  true  embanassment  he  feels  is 
when  the  lime  light  is  not  thrown 
oirectly  on  him. 


The  Boston  Herald  hogs  fresh  poetry 
from  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Why  should 
he  not  be  allowed  to  retire,  lo  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie? 
Mr.  Aldrich  worked  very  hard  for  his 
fortune.  After  years  of  toil,  it  would 
be  surprl.sirg  if  he  should  burst  forth 
in  gushing,  spontaneous  verse. 


Religious  and  not  sanwt&mly  fei^jfl- 
|can.  The  play  was  read  In  Madam 
Adam’s  salon  Oct.  31,  of  that  year,  to 
a brilliant  audience.  Coquelln  played 
dhe  chief  part  In  his  "Messlre  du  Gues- 
clln”  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  1895. 
H^roul^de  has  written  several  volumes 
lof  poems,  novels,  stories,  etc.  He  was 
the  editor-ln-chlef  of  Le  Drapeau  and 
,a  deputy.  A volunteer,  he  was  wound- 
ed at  Sedan.  Taken  prisoner,  he  es- 
caped, and  served  gallantly  through 
ithe  second  siege  of  Paris.  Promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  he  was  obliged 
hy  a fall  from  his  horse  to  leave  the 
feervlce. 

At  the  same  time  we  hardly  under- 
stand the  procedure  In  this  particular 
case.  Mr.  Dfrouiedc,  a defendant,  was 
permitted  to  make  "in  a loud  voice" 
a stump  speech,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  present  ofllclals  and  wound  up  by 
demanding  a plebtsclary  republic.  After 
■which,  of  course,  the  crowd  made  a 
Idenicnstratlon.  It  was  Voltaire  who 
paid  the  French  were  a mixture  of 
■the  monkey  and  the  tiger.  | 

The  account  of  the  distressing  am- 
bulance accident  In  Boston  Is  still  fresh 
|ln  your  minds.  We  read  only  yesterday 
of  a remarkable  accident  In  Liverpool.  , 
A man  named  Quinn  was  knocked 
down  and  run  over  by  a cab  with  the 
’’result  of  a broken  leg.  He  was  put 
into  a hospital  ambulance,  which  was 
driven  by  a policeman,  with  another 
policeman  and  a doctor  In  attendance. 
The  horse  bolted,  and  the  ambulance, 
colliding  with  a lamp-post,  was  upset. 
iQulnn  received  a fracture  of  the  skull, 
probably  a fatal  injury.  The  police- 
man who  was  driving  was  dangerously 
ihurt. 


with  clear  vision  prefers  MaffbUioisaie" 
Squelette  to  a nymph  by  Rubens  or  the 
Venus  of  Cabanel. 


.Ah,  what  should  we  do  without  the 
I Ladles'  Home  Journal!  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Warman  who  writes  for  It  is  an  In- 
exhaustible mine  of  sageness,  a very 
fountain  of  sage  tea.  He  advises 
everyone  to  take  a nap  of  say  15  or  20 
minutes  after  the  midday  meal.  "Rest 
the  head  comfortably.  Tip  the  chair 
to  a pleasant  angle  for  the  body."  Mr. 

- Warman's  advice  l.s  excellent.  The 
only  chair  used  in  office,  factory,  shop 
should  be  a Morris  chair.  The  noon 
meal  should  consist  chiefly  of  onions, 
lettuce  and  stout.  But  we  should  ex- 
tend this  time  of  mental  and  bodily 
I relaxation  to  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
I a half.  We  advise  the  Immediate  or- 
, ganlzation  here  of  the  Afternoon  Nap 
S.Tlety  with  the  usual  list  of  officers, 
whose  names  are  always  kept  standing 
in  the  composing  room. 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Referee  of 
London  comments  sensibly  on  Mr. 
Carnegie's  latest  scheme.  "Mr.  Carne- 
gie Is  now  posing  as  a model  million- 
aire and  proposing  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  this  paper  wealth  v/hlch  brings  him 
neither  comfort  nor  pleasure  of  any 
sort.  He  has  already  made  gifts 
amovnting  to  twelve  millions,  and  has 
si-me  forty  millions  to  get  rid  of  still; 
and  even  then  he  will  be  a rich  man. 
It  will  not  be  a great  sacrifice  to 
pass  over  to  others  the  care  of  this 
gold  that  he  has  never  handled;  and 
It  may  be  that  In  this  way  his  im- 
mense wealth  will  purchase  for  him  a 
pleasure  to  color  the  remainder  of  his 
days  that  Its  possession  could  never 
give  him.  • • • Millionaires  are  not 
happy  creatures  as  a rule,  they  pay 
heavily  for  their  position.  Mr.  Carne- 
gie in  abdicating  will  only  seek  the  re- 
lief that  many  men  of  power  have 
lor.ged  for,  and  there  Is  no  need  to 
make  a saint  of  him  because  he  seeks 
It.” 


'jU.UL  1 . 


The  srew'-white  blossoms  fluttered  down. 
And  nestled  at  her  feet; 

White  on  her  dainty  sky-blue  gown. 

The  srow-whltc  blossoms  fluttered  down 
And  In  her  hair  they  formed  a crown. 
For  Her,  most  meet,  my  sweet. 

The  snow-white  blossoms  fluttered  down 
And  nestled  at  her  feet. 


Yes,  Paderewski  Is  surely  coming. 
The  boom  Is  already  booming.  The  pal- 
’Pitatlng  world  Is  now  told  that  he  has 
jbeen  for  some  months  the  husband  of 
Jlrs.  Gorski,  the  divorced  wife  of  Mr. 
Gor.skl,  a violinist,  who  evidently  has 
had  no  better  luck  than  the  fiddler  In 
the  celebrated  ballad. 

Mrs.  Gorski  has  many  charms — 44 
years,  raven-black  hair,  “features  which 
can  look  beautiful  and  ugly  by  turns.” 
Her  face  may  therefore  be  called  uncer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Gorski  Is  of  a truly  sympathetic 
nature,  and  in  case  of  an  ecclesiastical 
m arriage  he  will  probably  give  his  wife 
'away,  following  the  example  of  Cato 
the  Sententious,  and  John  Ruskln.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gorski  will  be  per- 
suaded to  appear  here  In  concert  with 
the  eminent  Polish  pianist.  The  Kreut- 
zer  sonata  played  by  them  would  have 
la  peculiar,  intimate  Interest.  . 

Meanwhile,  here  Is  to  Mr.  Paderew- 
.skj'S  press  agent,  whose  pa.sslon  Is  hot- 
ter than  the  furnace  ordered  by  King 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


I cultivate  my  hysteita  with  pleasure  and 
terror.  Now  I have  the  vertigo  steadily,  and 
today  I received  a singular  warning — the 
wind  from  the  wing  of  Imbecility  blew  on 
me. 

A husband  and  wife  that  have  lived 
itogether  in  one  house  for  50  years  rich- 
ly deserve  a holiday.  Man  Is  naturally 
polygamous. 

This  Paul  Marie  Joseph  D6roul&de, 
•who  Is  now  on  trial  for  Inciting  French 
lEoldlers  to  Insubordination,  is  a man 
of  more  than  ordinary  distinction.  Born 
In  1816  at  Paris,  a nephew  of  Emile 
Augler,  he  studied  la.w,  but  devoted 
•himself  to  the  more  dangerous  pur- 
;.sult  of  literature.  He  has  written  plays 
that  have  seen  the  footlights  of  the 
Od4on,  Porte  Saint-Martin.  D(‘jazet. 
and  ComOdle-Francalse.  His  "L’Het- 
iman”  at  the  Odfeon  had  73  performances 
the  year  of  Its  production  (1877).  His 
••La  Moabite"  accepted  by  the  Comedle- 
jFrancaise  In  1880,  was  forbidden  by  the 
censor — some  say,  because  it  was  too 


SHE.  TO  HIM. 

Perhaps,  long  hence,  when  I have  passed 
away. 

Some  other's  feature,  accent,  thought  like 
mine, 

IVill  carry  you  back  to  what  I used  to  say. 
And  bring  some  memory  of  your  love's  de- 
dine,  ! 

Then  you  may  pause  awhile  and  think.  Poor 
jade!” 

And  yield  a sigh  to  me— as  gift  benign. 

Not  as  the  tittle  of  a debt  unpaid 
To  one  who  could  to  you  her  all  resign— 

And  thus  reflecting,  you  will  never  see 
That  your  thin  thought.  In  two  small  words 
conveyed, 

Was  no  such  fleeting  phantom-thought  to  me. 
But  the  Whole  Life  wherein  my  part  was 
played: 

And  you  amid  its  fitful  masquerade 
A Thought— as  I In  yours  but  seem  to  be. 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  insists  that 
a girl  with  thin  arms  should  conceal 
them  carefully.  This  is  a superficial, 
bourgeois,  lower  middle  class,  black- 
walnut,  Philadelphian  opinion.  The 
question  of  concealment  does  not  de- 
pend wholly  on  ihinntss. 

Thus  a thin  girl  with  what  are  known 
as  "plump  and  healthy"  arms  1s  a 
painful  spectacle,  and  such  arms  can- 
not be  concealed.  Here  in  Boston  there 
Is  a peculiar  species  of  girl  who  is  thin 
fretr  the  waist  up,  flat  chcsled,  but 
Jeavily  timbered  below  the  waist.  She 
too  is  not  to  be  ecdured.  The  Earnest 
.Student  of  Sociology  is  thoroughly  In- 
ve;  ligating  this  type,  with  a view  to 
a paper  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  International  Ethnological  and 
Anthrcpo'oglcal  Society,  which  will  be 
held  at  WllUmansett,  Mass.,  in  a 
f*  w rr.onths.  We  forget  the  precise 
date— but  it  will  be  when  the  corn  Is 
waving  Annie  dear. 

Wc  claim  that  the  thin  arms  of  a 
girl  with  hectic  fltish  or  oherk  of 
aei  ulchral  pallor,  with  nervous  tempera- 
ment and  strength,  are  things  of 
beauty.  Conceal  them  If  you  please 
from  unappreciative  yokels,  who  re- 
gard fat  as  synonymous  with  health; 
but  reveal  themi  to  the  painter  and  poet 
and  musician  of  high  Imagination,  to 
all  that  know  the  fascination  of  a 
feverish  famme. 

Last  year  we  declared  out  of  the 

fullness  of  cd>a»ic^n  that  the  Ideal 
simmer  girl  Is  a tall,  thin,  cool  bru- 
nette. This  declaration  was  approved 
by  the  few  and  judicious.  The  New 
Yt'ik  World  gave  it  editorial  Indorse- 
ment. But  others  made  a mock  at  us; 
they  that  sat  on  piazzas  spoke  against 
us.  and  we  were  the  song  of  the  drunk- 
ards. Thus  the  Providence  Journal, 
blinding  itself  to  the  examples  of  his- 
tory and  the  wisdom  of  the  experi- 
enced, declared  that  brunettes  .are  not 
cool.  But  we  again  Insist  that  the 
thin  brunette  Is  cooler-  to  vision  and 
touch  than  Is  the  absurdly  over- 
praised blonde.  Let  us  call  an  expert 
to  the  stand.  Sir  Richard  Burton 
mentions  the  Abyssinian  girls,  "so 
much  prized  becausf  their  skins  are 
i always  cool  In  the  hottest  weather; 
I they  seldom  sell  for  less  than  £20.  and 
1 they  oHen  fetch  £60.”  And  thinness  Is 
essential  to  this  refreshing  coolness. 
What  did  that  excellent  man  Theod. 
Prodromus  write?  "A  straight  and 
slender  body  hath  an  excellent  lustre.” 
No.  Flesh  Is  disease,  a curse  to  will, 
action,  high  thinking.  He  that  sees 


We  fear  you  have  not  seen  the  golden  ; 
letter  written  by  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  i 
from  Winnipeg  to  Mr.  Billy  Delaney.  ; 
the  manager  of  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries,  who 
will  soon  Indulge  in  a friendly  trial  of  ] 
strength  with  Col.  Fitzsimmons.  The  i 
words  of  this  letter  are  as  strong  and 
fragrant  wine.  Alas,  we  can  find  room  j 
only  for  a few  quotations; 

"Now.  Billy,  what  I want  to  say  Is 
to  have  Jeff  keep  on  top  of  that 
Kangaroo  from  start  to  finish.  He  has 
never  had  a chance  at  him  in  that 
nionner,  but  still,  at  the  same  time, 
have  Jeffrie'S  watch  himself  closely, 
and  leave  no  opening  for  his  stomach 
or  kirti'eys.  Give  that  red-hcaded  guy 
no  chance  for  any  solar  plexus,  which 
Is  all  balderdash  and  a new  name  for  a 
puncli  In  the  pit  of  the  siomiaclv.  • * • 
Mv  prayers  are  with  you  and  Jeff. 
When  Jeff  gets  in  a good  soak 
at  him  never  let  him  stop  until 
he  finishes  him  there  and  then, 
no  matter  if  it  Is  in  the  first  oi- 
ls; st  round.  For  God's  sake,  keep  this 
in  min'!;  tell  him  how  I used  to  do  It  In 
my  palmy  days.  • • • And  every 
American  will  be  proud  to  say  we  have 
an  American  cham.pion  once  more.  Do 
not  overlook  this  letter  of  Instructions. 

I am  with  you  heart  and  soul.  I am 
an  American,  first,  last  and  always. 
Jeff,  old  boy,  think  of  the  days  when 
I v.-as  young,  and  wallop  one  of  those 
steady  left-handers  across  to  the  Kan- 
garoo’s anatomy.  Have  Billy  steady 
you  and  bring  the  laurels  to  where  they 
belong— America,  the  home  of  the  free 
and  the  brave.” 

Which  Is  the  most  admirable  quality 
of  this  letter— loving  interest,  termino- 
logical sccuracy.  fervent  piety,  or  mag- 
nificent patriotism?  How  tenderly  he 
counsels  his  young  friend;  with  what 
Qisdain  he  wipes  out  forever  the  phrase 
"solar  plexls,"  as  a boy  erases  a figure 
on  a slate;  and  in  these  days  of  schol- 
astic pessim.ism.  educated  cowardice, 
timid  treachery,  what  a relief  to  read 
the  ringing  sentences  of  a true  Amer- 
ican! We  nominate  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Sullivan  of  Winnipeg  for  the  office  of 
Governor  General  of  all  the  Philippines. 


.SHE,  TO  HIM. 

I will  be  faithful  to  thee;  aye.  1 will! 

And  Death  shall  choose  me  with  a wonder- 
ing eye. 

That  he  did  not  discern  and  domicile 
One  hl.s  by  right  ever  since  that  last  Good- 
bye! 

I have  no  care  for  friends,  or  kin,  or  prime 
Of  manhood  who  deal  gently  with  me  here; 

Amid  the  happy  people  of  my  time 
Who  work  their  love's  fulfillment.  I ap- 
pear 

Numb  as  a vane  that  cankers  on  its  point. 
True  to  the  wind  that  kiss-id  ere  canker 
came: 

Despised  by  souls  of  Now.  who  would  dis- 
joint 

The  mind  from  memory,  and  make  Life  all 
aim. 

My  old  dexterities  of  hue  quite  gone. 

And  nothing  left  for  Love  to  look  upon. 


Yesterday  was  hardly  the  day  for  the 
public  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Crerration  Society.  Contemplation  of 
the  cool,  cool  grave  was  more  to  the 
purpose. 

Does  M.qyor  Quincy  In  his  article  en-  | 
tilled  "Work  of  a Modern  City,”  which 
will  appear  this  week,  expatiate  on  the 
condition  of  the  streets?  Wo  ate  told 
that  he  will  show  “how  the  modern 
Athens  cares  for  the  best  Interests  of 
its  citizens— physical  and  mental”;  that 
he  will  tell  of  the  "war  on  the  ugly", 
show  Ing  how  the  city  Is  being  systemat- 
ically beautified;  that  he  will  dlscour.se 
concerning  free  baths  and  free  books; 
but  will  he  speak  of  the  streets,  of  the 
dusty,  dirty,  filthy,  mlcrobic  streets, 
which  would  be  a reproach  to  a decay- 
ing village?  

Wc  were  sorry  to  lead  of  "excuses” 
and  "apologies"  made  at  the  Walt 
Whitman  Fellowship  gatherin-g  for  cer- 
tain portions  of  "Leaves  of  Gress.” 
V hitman  doe.s  not  need  apology,  ex- 
cise. explanation,  or  vindication. 


Old  Chimes  called  at  our  office  yes- 
terday to  ask  whether  we  thought  it 
would  be  .safe  for  him  to  don  summer 
underclothing.  We  wonder  why  he 
did  not  consult  his  niece,  the  peerless 
Mis  Eustacla,  for  she.  too,  must  have 
hrow ledge  of  such  things,  wearing  the 
dainllest  < f underwear;  but  our  natural 
and  Inextinguishable  courtesy  irlumped. 


"Snd  we  counseled  a change.  Giving' u"s' 
a cigar  of  priceless  worth,  from  a box 
of  Napoleones  <11  lujo,  sent  to  him  by 
Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  he  said,  "I  was 
pained  when  I read  your  article  at-oitt 
the  passing  of  Scotch  whisky.  I have 
friends.  I am  thaiikf'ul  to  say,  who  still 
have  generous  quantities  of  the  genuine 
article.  If.  however,  your  article  les- 
sens the  number  of  consumers  in  Bos- 
ton, I cheerfully  forgive  you.  It  Is  a 
ntble  beverage,  taken  discreetly— and 
In  tills  weather  rot  before  the  sun 
gees  down.  Do  you  IinifW  that  they 
diank  Scotch  whisky  in  Egypt  when 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  icst  the  world 
for  a kiss?" 

"Nonsense,’’  we  replied. 

Old  Chimes  was  not  disturbed.  "Read 
your  Shakspeare,"  was  his  reply.  "In 
the  fourth  act  of  his  Immortal  tragedy 
Shakspeare  puts  Into  the  mouth  of 
Scarus  this  speech:  ’I  have  yet  room 
for  six  Scotches  more.’  ’’ 

We  had  nothing  more  to  say.  Yes. 
they  -were  heavy  drinkers  at  Cleopatra’s 
court.  And  If  they  played  billiards  at 
that  court,  why  should  there  not  have 
been  scotches,  and  gin  fizz,  and  horse’s 
necks?  Cleopatra  herself  was  a com- 
plete angler,  Plutarch  tells  us.  But 
what  a toss-pot  Scarus  must  have  been? 
"Six  scotches  more"! 

Old  Chimes  was  about  to  go.  Turn- 
ing near  the  door,  he  said,  "I  note  that 
the  great  American  tendency  to  organi- 
zation Is  broadening  to  include  aliens; 
that  even,  our  Italians  have  a move- 
ment on  foot  to  hand-organlze." 


E.  P.  W.  writes  as  follows: 

Portland,  Me..  May  30. 

"To  the  Tea  Editor:  Didn’t  you  nod  a 
little  on  the  30th,  when  you  speak  of 
Cowper  as  telling  of  tea,  'an  Immortal 
lie?’  I suppose  you  refer  to  his  fa- 
miliar line,  'The  cup  that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates.’  An  old  edition  of  Cow- 
per that  I have,  but  cannot  put  my 
hand  on  just  now,  sa.vs  that  that  line 
was  written,  not  of  tea,  but  of  tar 
water,  which  was  a favorite  drink  with 
many  In  Cowper’s  day." 

In  the  first  place  E.  P.  W.  does  not 
quote  Cowper’s  line  correctly.  The 
whole  sentence  is  as  follows  (“The 
Task,”  Book  IV). 

Now  stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  Inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  In. 

Surely  this  line  has  always  been  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  tea.  E.  P.  W.  Is 
the  first,  we  know,  who  questions  this 
application.  Has  he  not  in  his  mind  a 
sentence  of  Bishop  Berkeley?  The 
Bishop  wrote  in  "Slrls":  "Tar  water 

is  of  a nature  so  mild  and  benign  and 
proportioned  lo  the  human  constitu- 
tion, as  to  warm  without  heating,  to 
cheer,  but  not  inebriate.” 

Now  tar  water  was  known  as  a rem- 
edy to  the  ancients— thus  Dloscorldes 
refers  to  It  as  oleum  plcatum.  Berkeley 
considered  It  the  grand  panacea.  He 
I'ured  "a  gangrene  In  the  blood"  in  one 
of  his  own  servants  by  forcing  him  to 
drink  tar-water  by  day  and  night;  he 
cured  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  hospital  as  Incurable  of 
the  dropsy  by  giving  him  two  quarts 
dall.v  of  this  drink.  See  his  "Sires." 
Prior  was  also  a believer  In  this  rem- 
edy. 

You  will  find  In  the  "Essays  in  Pr<ose 
and  Verse”  by  James  Clarence  Mangan 
(Dublin,  188’1),  Mangan’s  recipe  to  make 
tar-water. 

"Pour  a gallon  of  cold  water  on  a 
quart  of  tar.  Stir  both  up  with  a 
stick  for  five  or  six  minutes.  I.,et  the 
mixture  (which  should  be  covered)  lie 
for  three  days;  then  pour  It  off. 
Nothing  more  need  be  done,  except, 
perhaps,  to  skim  the  oil  from  the  sur- 
face. If  rightly  made.  It  will  appear 
of  a light  amber  color,  somewhat  like 
that  of  sherry  'wlne.  With  respect  to 
quantity  to  be  taken,  this  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  most 
cases  half  a pint  In  the  morning  and 
smother  In  the  evening  was  sufficient. 
• • * One  thing,  however,  should  be 
particularly  attended  to.  This,  name- 
ly, th.at  he  who  takes  tar  water  must 
tike  nothing  that  will  interfere  with 
It.  He  must  not  approach  any  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor.  He  may  drink  cold  water, 
and  milk,  and  soup  to  any  extent;  he 
may  also  drink  tea  and  coffee,  but  th- 
jess  of  these  latter  the  better.  Tar- 
water  knows  Its  own  power.  It  Is  a 
jealous  medicine.  It  Is  the  Emperor  of 
Specifics,  and,  'Turk-like,  'twill  bear 
> no  brother  near  its  throne’.’’ 


T.'hethcr  Paderewski  is  married  or 
still  a widower,  the  advertising  was 
really  dene. 


K\’e  passed  whore  flap:  and  flower 
Signaled  a Jocund  throng: 

Vi'e  said:  “Go  to,  the  hour 

Is  apt!”— and  Joined  the  song; 
j\nd.  kindling,  laughed  at  life  and  care, 
Although  we  knew  no  laugh  lay  there. 

^^■e  walked  where  chy  birds  stood 
Watching  us,  wonder  dumb: 

Their  fr-endship  met  our  mood: 

We  cried:  “Wc*ll  often  come: 

WeMl  come  mom.  noon,  eve,  everywhen!'* 
• We  doubted  we  should  come  again. 


There  is  dispute  concejpning  the  true 


JBtX'tiori  of  thp  napkin — the  common,'  thoiirh  somrore  to  get 

ftahU-  napkin.  Some  rleep  thinkers,  in  kway  from  you;  you  sifould  not  make 
^ true  nial>olonian  spirit,  are  wrecking  i windy  noises,  or  suck  the  .soup  in  two 


the  happiness  of  many  iuxiirious  homes 
hv  thundering  against  the  extravagant 
vae  of  this  article  of  household  furni- 
ture, against  the  acceptation  of  it  as 
IB.  shield  and  a buckler.  The  napkin, 

' they  argue,  should  not  take  the  place 
of  bib,  even  when  the  soup  is  thickest 
and  most  splattcry,  even  when  the 
beard  Is  like  unto  lush  vegetation,  or 
the  moustache  Is  as  a weeping  willow 
by  a lake. 

The  question  is  one  chiefly  of  soup. 
Thus  "Old  Reliable,”  a correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  abhorring  the  tucked- 
In  napkin,  insists  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  "splattering"  if  you  half  fill 
your  spoon  and  take  it  on  the  side, 
"providing,  of  course,  you  keep  your 
moustache  properly  trained." 

But  this  is  timid  eating.  We  prefer 


ailps,  or  open  the  mouth  too  wide, 
or  bend  over  till  your  head  is  nearly 
in  the  plate,  or  use  the  tongue  extern- 
ally, Or  cool  the  soup  by  blowing,  as 
a New  England  spinster  cools  a dish 
of  tea.  On  the  other  hand,  a writer 
in  "Re  Gastronome  francais”  (182S)  says, 
"It  is  not  de  bon  ton  to  stretch  your 
napkin  and  pass  one  corner  of  it 
through  a button  hole  of  your  coat." 
And  we  were  about  to  quote  from 
"Apician  Morsels,”  but  the  following 
paragraph  prevented: 

Whenever  It  happens  that  you  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  a 
little  girl,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  between 
two  little  boys,  the  best  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  make  them 
tipsy  as  soon  as  possible,  that  papa  or 
mamma  may  send  them  to  bed. 


wide  aptilication.  “Rhc  ovefiicteil.  If 
one  may  say  so,  without  acting  at  all. 
To  pray  to  Heaven  with  fervor  is  one 
thing;  to  grin  at  Heaven  in  her  prayer 
i.s  another.  She  was  altogethCb  too  sen- 
timental, too  haus-frauish,  and  at  the 
sjime  time  too  knowing.”  Nor  was  he 
so  overcome  by  the  Ortrud  of  Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink  as  were  our  .suscep- 
tible neighbors  in  New  York:  "She  did 
very  well:  but  she  made  a slight  mis- 
take. She  made  up  for,  and  acted  and 
sang,  Erda  out  of  ‘the  Rheingold.’  Still, 
.she  managed  to  approximate  to  the 
notes  written  in  ’Lohengrin,’  which  is 
more  than  the  common.  German  Ortrud 
does.  I suppo.se  the  Germans  ought  to 
feel  ’Ixihengrin’  more  truly  than  a mere 
Knglishman  can;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Germanized  ‘fjOhengrin’ 
Is  intolerable.” 


Xtirc. 


spoon  boldly  as  j Thus  do  authorities  differ.  Let  us 
1 hough  it  were  a nettle.  Let  him  not  be  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 

' ^tbe  hLd  nf  Whatever  your  hirsute  ornamenta- 

3n  the  bowl  of  tne  weapon;  let  him 

plunge  bowl  with  contents  into  the  „ lit-tic,  ■ I , ^ 

a little  bowl,  and  drink  it  quietly  as 

good  men  and  women  have  done  be- 
fore you.  Montaigne  tells  us  that  he 
almost  never  used  a spoon  or  fork. 
Wo  recommend,  however,  the  assist- 
ance of  a fork  in  spearing  stray  pieces 
of  vegetables,  as  cabbage.  You  will 
find  handsome  bowls  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  table  use  in  Japanese  shops. 
And  private  letters  tell  us  that  several 
of  the  how'llng  swells  of  New  York, 
howling  enough  to  gain  the  respectful 
attention  of  Dervishes,  now  take  soup 
in  no  other  way. 


■wide-stretched  mouth.  No  splattering 
■will  attend  such  heroism. 

And  let  us  consult  the  oracles. 

*.* 

In  England,  in  the  16th  century,  even 
jwiping  the  spoon  was  thought  to  be  a 
dandyism.  Thus  we  find  Sir  John  Har- 
rington writing.  ‘■All  amorous  young 
youths  • * * especially  if  they  be  so 
'<Ieaniy  that  they  will  not  eat  pottage 
(no,  not  alone),  but  that  they  will  wipe 
their  spoon  between  every  spoonful,  for 
fear  lest  their  upper  lip  should  infect 
the  nether  • • • i heard  of  one  the 
last  day  in  a town  a hundred  mile 
from  London  that  had  engrossed  all 
the  fine  fashions  into  his  hands,  of  the 
curling,  perfuming,  wiping  the  sfioon, 
etc,”  I 

England,  you  may  say,  was  a rude ; 
country  in  that  century,  and  Aldermen  ; which 


Th( 


T 


!)  Lj  _ ^ cj 


d Ct! 


today  at  London  banquets  tuck  napkins 
into  the  collar.  Let  us  turn  to  a politer 
nation. 

The  use  of  spoons  in  France  was  not 
general  even  in  the  14th  century.  The 
wife  of  I.X)i’.is  le  Hutln  owned  only  42, 
and  yet  her  collection  of  plate  was  very 
arge.  Charles  V.,  who  had  480  plates 
rf  gold  and  silver,  had  only  66  spoons. 
In  1580  Mont.aigne  states  'with  surprise 
that  among  the  Swiss  there  was  a 
spoon  for  each  one  at  table.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  each  guest  possibly  had  a 
spoon,  but  he  took  his  turn  at  the  one 
and  common  soup-tureen.  Thus  when 
Jean  d’Aspremont,  Sleur  de  Vandy, 
lined  one  day  with  de  Grand  prd,  a 
=oi;p  with  only  two  little  pieces  of 
bread  floating  in  it  was  put  before  the 
zuests.  Vandy  tried  to  spear  one,  but, 
missing  his  aim,  he  called  to  his  valet, 
'Pull  off  my  boots.”  "Why?"  asked 
his  neighbor.  "Because,”  said  Vandy 
,'oldly,  "I  propose  to  swim  in  that  soup 
•0  as  to  get  a piece  of  bread.”  This 
was  considered  at  the  time  a pleasing 
exhibition  of  wit.  Later,  Nicolas  de 
Bonnefons  in  a book  of  eltquette  tells 
us  that  each  guest  should  have  his-  own 
ioup-plate  and  not  be  obliged  to  dip  a 
spoon  into  the  general  dish.  Antoine  de 
Coiirtin  in  16.15  recommends  this  inno- 
vation: “It  is  also  necessary,”  he  adds, 
'to  dry  your  spoon,  when,  having  used 
It  for  soup,  you  wish  to  help  yourself 
with  it  from  another  plate,  for  there 
are  people  so  fastidious  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  eat  anything  that  Is  touched 
by  a spoon  coming  directly  from  a 
mouth.”  Madame  d©  Saln/t-Germain 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  wishing  to  show  a neighbor  a 
courtesy,  put  a spoon  fresh  from  her 
mouth  Into  a sauce,  to  'give  her  a por- 
tion. We  read  this  advice  in  a Civility 
published  In  1749:  "Put  on  your  napkin 
deoeiitly,  so  that  it  covers  you  up  to 
your  neck,  and  having  wdped  your 
spoon  ■wdtrt  the  end  of  your  napkin, 
wait  until  someone  has  taken  soup  from 
the  tureen  or  his  own  dish.  If  the 
soup  is  in  a tourecn,  put  your  spoon 
there  In  turn,  but  do  not  hurry  in  so 
doing.”  Jean  Baptiste  de  La  Salle, 
founder  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools,  wrote  in  1713  “Les  rfegles  de 
!a  blens^ance  et  de  la  civilitfe  chre- 
tienne.’’  He  insists  on  spreading  the 
'napkin  so  that  it  will  cover  the  feeder 
up  to  his  neck.  "It  is  not  decent  to 
wipe  the  face  -with  the  napkin;  it  is 
still  worse  to  rub  your  teeth  with  it, 
and  it  wciiid  be  an  intolerable  offence 
'to  wipe  your  nose  with  it.  It  is  also 
Indecent  to  use  it  in  cleaning  plates  or 
platters.  A napkin  Is  for  cleansing 
mouth,  lips  and  fingers  when  they  are 
greasy,  for  cleaning  the  knife  before 
j cutting  bre.od,  and  for  cleaning  the 
jspoon  and  the  fork  after  you  have  used 
■ them.  * • » When  you  take  soup  with 
, a spoon,  you  should  not  fill  the  spoon, 
lest  something  fall  on  your  dress  or 
i|  the  table-cloth;  and  when  you  take  the 
jspoon  out  of  the  dish,  draw  it  lightly 
lover  the  edge,  to  remove  the  drops 
I that  may  cling  to  the  spoon.”  And 
then  ho  devotes  two  pages  to  the  man- 
ner in  -which  soup  should  be  eaten. 
Thus,  you  should  not  put  5’our  empty 
soup-plate  on  the  floor;  you  should  not 
liold  the  plate  firmly  with  the  left  hand. 


HERE  is  little  local  or  even  na- 
tional musical  news  of  interest. 
There  are  concerts  by  pupils; 
there  are  graduating  exercises  at 
young  piani.-^’.s  and  singers  arc 
licensfd  to  spread  destr-jction  through- 
out Ihe  land;  there  will  be  conventions 
of  tfachers,  summer  i'chools— as  though 
there  were  no',  sufiicient  teaching  diir-  , 
ing  fail  e.nd  winter  (’.here  is  no  spring 
in  the  Northern  I’niltd  .Slates),  and  in 
Cincinnati  thfre  will  be  a great  Sing- 
ers’ Fe:sli\'al  this  month  with  the  per- 
formance cf  a thousand  dollar  ode  and 
mighty  f.hsorplion  cf  beer  over  in  the 
sunny  Rhineland. 

Here  in  Bcs-lon  there  are  rumors  about 
another  meeting  of  the  venerable  Han- 
del and  H;-ydn  Society,  for  some  sal 
that  a lately-ciected  officer  refu.-es  tc 
serve  and  that  Mr.  I>cw  will  be  propo^ei. 
again  as  a candidate;  nut  the.se  are 
matters  of  politics  rather  than  music 
In  New  York  there  is  a story  that  Mr. 
Paur  will  ceniuet  the  German  operas 
next  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Or  era 
House,  and  the  same  story  is  told  in 
London.  It  is  also  rumored  that  Mr, 
Ellis  will  bring  to  this  country  next  sea- 
son Terntna,  Melba  and  Alvarez;  that 
Gadski  v.ill  not  be  a.  member  of  his 
compery.  I have  also  heard  it  stated 
that  Gadski  proposes  henceforth  to  sing 
only  Wagnerian  parts.  O foolish  wom- 
an! For  she  is  mere  distinguished  in 
parts  that  are  lyrical  after  the  old 
formula. 

Gadski  ha.s  been  singing  in  T-ondon  for 
the  first  tunc.  And  what  did  they  say 
of  her?  As  Sieglinde  she  received  this 
notice  from  Mr.  Blackburn:  "Frau 

Gadski’s  Sieglinde  'W’as  a careful  and 
conscientious  piece  of  'work,  with  very 
definite  limitations,  it  is  true,  but  nearly 
at  all  points  reaching  the  extreme  boun- 
dary of  those  limitations.  At  that  one 
may  des€-ribe  her  as  an  interesting 
rather  than  a particuinrly  fine  Sieg- 
linde. ,She  sE  ng  well.  She  was  suffi- 
cierAly  pathetic.  She  was  reasonably 
amorous,  and  she  was  quite  interest- 
ing.” Van  Dyck  was  the  Siegraiind,  and 
of  him  Mr.  Blackburn  said:  "He  played 
it  with  all  his  customary  sincerity  and 
spirit.  It  is  much,  very  much,  to  hear 
an  exponent  of  this  part  who  possesses 
these  qualities;  but  it  would  assuredly 
be  more  desirable  if  Mr.  Van  Dyck 
would  relate  his  voice  a trifle  more  cer- 
tainly to  the  pitch.  It  seems  to  us  at 
limes  that  he  really  ceases  to  care 
whether  or  not  he  keys  in  exact  tune, 
so  I'Ong  as  he  gives  his  audience  an  emoi- 
tionally  impressionist  view  of  the  part.’’ 

They  are  passionately  addicted  to 
oratorio  in  London,  and  therefore  it  Is 
not  surprising  tliat  certain  concert 
goers  found  "earnestness  of  purpose, 
religious  fervor  of  the  hermit  kind, 
and  a certain  naivetfi,  which  at  times 
results  in  a touching  effect  of  an  art- 
less character"  in  Don  Perosi’s  works. 
But  even  the  more  kindly  critics  were 
unable  to  see  anything  more  than 
"crude  student  work”  in  ’’The  Trans- 
figUVation  of  Christ,”  which  the  Cecilia 
in  Us  infinite  wisdom  chose  for  per- 
formance this  last  season.  If  we  must 
hear  Perosi  let  us  hear  him  at  his 
best,  not  at  his  worst.  It  is  not  un- 
usual in  Boston  in  Symphony  or  Choral 
concert  to  introduce  a composer  by 
. performing  his  weakest  work.  This 
■ happened  to  Glazounoff;  perhaps  this 
' happened  to  Perosi. 

Mr.  Runciman,  considering  the  Elsa 
of  Mrs.  Mottl.  wrote  words  that  are  of 


Felix  Weingartner  puts  a finger  on 
a marked  evil  cf  his  period: 

There  is  another  bad  habit,  which  we 
owe  to  the  "leading  motive.s;”  it  is  that 
reminiscence-hunting  which  nowadays 
has  become  so  obtrusive.  Now  that  It 
id  the  custom,  owing  to  the  program 
and  guide  books,  not  to  listen  to  the 
whole  work,  but  only  to  fragments  of 
it,  very  few  li.steners  try  to  obtain  a 
general  impression  before  turning  to 
details,  which  after  all  are  only  intel- 
ligible m their  relation  to  the  entire 
compos-tion.  The  themes,  the  ’’leading 
motives,”  out  of  which  the  piece  is  sup- 
posed to  be  built  up.  are  at  once  looked 
for;  when  these  are  found,  or  after 
they  have  been  nicely  extracted  by 
some  guide  book  (like  the  eyes  from  the 
head  of  a carp)  they  are  compared  with 
already  known  themes— i.  e.,  with  those 
printed  as  examples  in  other  program 
books — first  of  all  with  those  by  Wag- 
ner, of  course,  because  he  is  nearest 
to  us  in  time  and  i»  the  most  powerful 
figure  of  the  recent  past— and  the 
younger  composers  must,  therefore,  be 
his  disciples  before  they  are  allowed  to 
be  followers  of  other  masters. 

Woe  to  them  if  there  occurs  some 
slight  similarity  of  notes,  say  C,  G,  for 
instance,  in  some  phrase,  when  there  is 
also  C,  G,  in  a theme  of  'Wagner’s! 
Woe,  If  an  upward  chromatic  progres- 
•ion  can  be  discovered!  The  new 

theme  is  then  at  once  from  Tristan  I 
and  Isolde's  “longin,g  love  motive”; 
two  consecutive  fourths  at  once  be- 
en.Tie  Heokme.sser’s  ’’thrilling  thrashing 
motive,”  and  a dotted  rhythm^  in  6-8  I 
time  is  Alberich’s  “furious  forging  mo- 
tive”; finally,  the  whole  -n’ork  i.-  said 
to  be  “woven  from  wonderful  Wagner.” 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  qi'iekly  a 
new  work  nia.v  be  ’‘disposed  of  in  ihis 
manner  before  it  has  come  to  bo  known 
at  all.  If  in  Wagner’s  works  nothing 
or  too  little  has  been  found  which 
could  .servo  to  render  the  victim  sus- 
pected. then  the  works  of  Lists,  Berlioz 
or  older  masters— nay,  even  those  of 
Meyerbeer,  or  the  operettas  and  street 
ditties — are  seai'ched.  It  would  be  a 
fine  task  for  some  musician  of  great 
expel  iencr-  to  collect  and  criticise  all 
the  nonsense  whicli  has  been  found  in 
these  "researches.” 

I have  received  from  Messr.t.  Ployot. 
Wolff,  Lyon  and  Company,  P,\;  is,  the 
sixth  volum-e  of  their  intercsiir.g  and 
vaiuable  reproduction  of  programs  of 
the  concerts  given  in  ihcir  hall.  This 
\ck  me  covers  the  season  of  '97-’!)S,  and 
the  preface  is  contnbut;d  ly  Henry 
Ganlhif  r-Villurs. 

This  preface  is  a study  of  the  "Lied” 
as  well  as  an  elaborate  eulo.gy  of  Ga- 
briel Faure,  Mr.  Gaulhier-Villars  first 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
seng  today  holds  the  first  place  in 
Parisian  concerts;  that  crg.'iriz.-rs  of 
concei'ls,  knowing  this,  furnish  concerts 
of  a mixed  clrai’acter.  He  shows  the 
I giowih  in  taste  in  saion  as  well  as  con- 
ceit hall.  One©  the  romance  was  in 
fashion,  and  he  quote's  from  a favorite 
seng,  "The  Sorrows  of  a Young  Widow.' 

I give' a rough  transl.iticn: 

From  -4.rthur  the  soul  is  exlialed 

#»»•*** 

'O.  the  jealous,  the  brutal  one',  she  .said. 

AVlto  dies  purposely  in  the  midst  of  carnival 
To  prevent  my  going  to  the  ball! 

*«***♦• 

Adieu,  charming  trimmirg, 

.\dieu.  large  and  light  tarn  o'slianter, 

I must  put  other  ornaments, 

I must  don  a widow's  cap! 

I must  give  up  thought  of  dancing, 

( 'f-nrentionality  decrees  it! 

O.  Ihe  jealous,  brutal  wretch.’  etc. 

Rcmantic  Turks  had  their  day;  opera 
arias,  the  decrepit  br'avura  of  Semira- 
mide,  Dinorah,  or  Titania  the  Blonde, 
followed,  but  this  era  is  over,  although 
he  finds  that  some  baritones,  especially 
in  the  country,  gargle  themselves  from 
"The  Cup  of  the  King  of  Thule,”  think- 
ing that  "The  Lord  does  all  things 
v,ieU.”  He  has  an  admirable  study  of 
the  "Lied,"  considering  the  different 
theories  of  Kufferath,  Alfred  Ernst, 
■Vincent  d’Indy,  Riemann;  he  discusses 
briefly  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg,  Gounod.  Massenet,  and 
then  praises  the  art  of  Gabriel  Faurfe, 
whom  he  salutes  as  the  true  master  of 
contemporaneous  song.  "To  Fanr§ 
poetry  is  a source  of  emotions  which 
he  translates  musically.  • • • By  this 
indefinable  melancholy,  by  this  shud- 
der hitherto  unknown,  he  separates 
himself  from  the  rest— especially  from 
Brahms,  -with  whom  only  the  erroneous 
judgment  of  silly  genealogists  could  at- 
tribute to  him  kinship.  • * • Faure 
is  always  the  musician  for  whom  the 
verse  is  simply  a point  of  departure, 
where  a musical  sensation  is  born  in  I 


liir  harmniitg^^sonl.’’  Mr.  Gauthier- 
Villui'S  cla'^TO^hat  the  triumph  of 
Fanr6  in  Paris  is  due  not  so  much  to 
singers  as  to  amateurs,  as  wan  the 
case  with  Schubert.  Schumann,  Masse- 
net and Dupare.  "this  great  mas- 

ter of  the  ’Lied,’  whose  work  was  in- 
terrupted all  too  soon." 

The  programs  themselves  are  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  concert  life 
in  Paris..  The  composers  chiefly  repre- 
sented are  Chopin,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saens,  Mozart,  Mend«d- 
sohn,  Liszt,  Massenet.  Grieg,  Godard, 
Gounod.  But  neither  Brahms  nor  Cesar 
Franck  was  neglected.  Parent  and 
Baretti  gave  two  concerts  wholly  de- 
voted lo  works  by  Brahms  and  Edou- 
ard Nadaud  paid  the  composer  like 
honor.  Franck  received  the  same  tri- 
bute. In  the  carefully  prepared  index 
I do  not  find  the  name  of  an  American 
composer.  Mr.  Longy,  at  present  the 
first  oboe  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, took  part  In  several  concert.s. 
The  book,  handsomely  printed,  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  this  world-renowned 
firm. 

• * » 

Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  Dr.  Muck  of 
Berlin,  who  has  been  conducting  operas 
by  Wagner  in  London; 

This  is  a man  who  at  present  is  clear- 
ly on  his  road  to  that  which  is  best  in 
him.  Simple,  sincere  and  resolute,  he 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  gets 
what  he  wants.  He  will  want  more 
later  on,  and  he  will  get  more.  He  has  a 
true  and  certain  instinct  for  the  or- 
chestra; he  knows  the  whole  instrument 
-in  these  days  one  is  justified  in  de- 
scribing the  orchestra  as  an  instru- 
ment-in its  every  detail.  At  present 
he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  detail  too 
closely,  somewhat  to  the  loss  of  the 
general  effect.  That  is  altogether  a 
fault  on  the  right  side,  a fault— you  may 
say  so  much  in  the  case  of  a con- 
ductor of  orchestra — which  is  youth- 
ful and  an  evidence  of  sincerity.  In  the 
duet  of  the  first  act.  for  instance, 
where  detail  of  instrumentation  is  im- 
peratively needed,  the  whole  effect  went 
with  a swing  and  a charm  that  could 
not  easily  have  been  improved.  Dr. 
Muck  is  an  intelligent  conductor  with 
a future  before  him. 

And  again: 

This  conductor  is  really  a man  of 
quite  remarkable  intelligence.  He  has 
an  extraordinary  gift  of  what  may  be 
called  particular  orchestration.  There 
is  a talent  such  as  that  which  Herr 
Moltl  possesses,  and  which  brings  the 
orchestra  into  a single  coherence  quite 
exactly  complete,  quite  simply  precise 
and  effective.  There  is  another  talent 

which  selects  particular  points,  special 
thoughts  for  separate  instruments,  and 
utilizes  them  detail  by  detail.  Such  a 
talent  Herr  Muck  appears  to  possess, 
and  we  have:  no  doubt  that  when  a- 
certain  time  has  passed  he  will  have  a 
bigger  power,  a stronger  feeling  for 
continuity  of  instrumentation,  an  ac- 
cofi.plishment  which  will  make  him  a 
very  remarkable  conductor  indeed.  'Wo 
should  not  like  to  say,  by  any  means, 
that  he  lias  as  yet  arrived:  but  we  will 
say  that  he  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  his  endeavor^. 


Marte.au,  the  violinist,  will  revisit 
the  United  Slates  next  season  In  No- 
vember. 

Buinhy’s  "Rebekah”  will  be  given  at 
the  Park  Street  Church  this  evening. 

I A chorus  of  16  voices  from  the  Cecilia 
will  assist  the  regular  quartet, 

* * * ■ . 

There  will  be  four  opera  houses  in 
Berlin  open  this  summer. 

I Gi.sela  Staudigl,  the  mezzo  soprano, 
i..i  engaged  .at  the  ‘Wiesbaden  Opera 
H 'use.  Her  husband  J.Dsef  has  opened 
an  "English  boarding  house"  in  that 
toiA'n,  and  he  may  do  well,  if  he  re- 
frain.s  from  singing  while  there  are 
,"UPsts  present. 

npinrich  Yogi's  opera,  “Der  Fremd- 
lin.g,”  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
May  7 at  Munich.  "The  opera  is  an 
imitsputabic  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
memory  of  th&  sin;o:er-eqmposer.’’ 

They  have  been  giving  a cycle  of 
Gluck’s  operas  at  Dresden. 

At  the  first  performance  of  "The 
Resurrection  of  Christ”  at  Vienna 
Perosi  refused  to  mount  the  conduc- 
tor’s stand  until  one  of  the  solo  sing- 
ers had  remedied  a bodice  that  was  too 
decollete. 

The  pupils  of  a blind  asylum  at  Milan 
gave  lately  at  Gaffurio  a concert  for 
the  benefit  of  a deaf-mute  asylum. 

At  Madrid  June  6,  there  will  be  a 
celebration  of  the  third  century  of 
Velasquez,  and  Pedrell  will  then  con- 
duct unpublished  works  of  Morales, 
Victoria,  Guerro,  and  Perez  Ginus. 
There  will  also  be  two  historical  con- 
certs of  secular  Spanish  music  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paris  op^ra 
for  1898  were  2,980  777  francs;  for  1897, 
3,211.521;  of  the  Op#ra  Comique  for  1898, 
1,212,936,  and  1,461,595  for  1897. 

• * « 

Mr.  Blackburn,  writing  May  15,  thus 
sums  up  his  impressions  of  Perosi's 
works: 

Mr.  Newman's  detfi  mination  to  cor>- 
tinue  his  lavi.sh  and  liberal  conceins  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  during  the  ne.xl  threi 
days  makes  it  impossible  for  one  to 
say  that  his  London  Musical  Festival 
is  O'er.  Indeed,  if  he  continues  to  ex- 
ercise our  inu.sical  souis  thus,  a s'-rt  of 
tradition  will  begin  to  aris:'  that  the 
London  Mu.=ical  Festival  has,  in  reality, 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  .Meanwhile, 
it  is  possible  to  consider  one  musical 
matter  which  this  feasi  cf  art  has 


. bTOiigrht  fcirwa;.i— we  in, in  the  tratoriod 
, of  Don  Lorenzo  Perosl.  A sood  de.il  o£ 

I iiorsense  has  been  written,  it  seems  td 
> us.  on  these  thn-o  v.crks  which  Mr. 

I Newman  has  bt>  n the  means  of  sub- 
! milting  to  the  judgment  of  a British 
public.  On  the  oi'e  land  the.v  have 
i been  passionately  advertised  os  the  out- 
, come  of  a genius  new  and  r.ire  to  rru- 
sic,  on  the  oth:r.  with  an  equal  passion, 
they  have  been  dismissed  here  .ind  there 
with  a vehement  scorn  that  seems  ic 
havi!  but  little  justification,  and  that  ap- 
pears to  have  even  a certain  .semblance 
to  a wholly  unreasonable  prejudice.  Let 
us  di.'touss  the  matter  calml;'.  “The 
Transfiguration,"  then,  which  is  the 
ycui  gest  of  the  series,  is  not  a worl: , 
to  consider  with  great  gravity.  It  is  a 
laudable  and  struggling  effort  on  the 
part  of  u sufficiently  youthful  brain  to 
express  emotionally  in  music  the  medi- 
tative results  of  a certain  spiritual 
frame  of  mind  for  wiiich  the  technical 
accomplishment  is  by  no  means  high  or 
broad  enough.  That  is  intelligible 
eiic-ugh.  (One  ma.v  remember,  without 
ccnlemptroiis  laughter,  th.it  the  school- 
boy of  "Die  ICeeu"  eventually  became 
the  artist  of  "Parsifal."'  Then  .vou 
lass  on  to  “The  Resiiirtction  of  Laza- 
rus,” in  v/hlch  the  struggle  for  the  right 
expression  has  become  far  less  insis- 
tent, far  less  painful.  Here  you  begin 
to  see  the  strange  spirit  of  an  other- 
world  sincerity  shining  cut  with  no  iin- 
cerlain  light.  Here,  again,  you  perctive 
many  beautiful  thdbghts,  if  not  quite 
perfectly  expressed,  at  all  events  ex- 
pounded' with  a fragmenlary  fullness  of 
V Iterance.  Here,  .also,  you  discover  tl;at 
you  have  an  artist  to  deal  with,  one 
who  has  a genuine  desire  to  prove  that 
he  has  new  tidings  to  give  Ic  his  fel- 
low-men. Per  these  reiMton.a  we  rreord 
our  pleasure  in  listening  to  "The  Resur- 
reotk  n of  Lazarus.”  It  has  a trans- 
parency, a purity  that  are  altogether 
er  grossing,  and  it  is  profoundly  sin- 
cere. "The  Resurrection  of  Christ,” 
which  1.0  the  thir.l  and  latest  on  Mr. 
Newman’s  list,  is,  without  any  doubt, 
in  technique  and  conception  a far  big-  , 
ger  work  than  its  im.mediate  predeccs-  i 
.sor.  A curious  point  is  here  to  be  not-  I 
ed.  In  the  “Lazarus”  oratorio  the  man 
seems  to  be  chiefly  bus.v  about  his  sub-  ' 
ject-matter.  about  showing,  h;  a more  ’ 
or  less  definite  way,  his  err.otinns.  his  j 
religious  certitude:  in  the  "Christ  ’ ora- 
torio he  is  far  more  busy  about  the  de- 
tails of  his  art.  The  result  is  that  al- 
though It  is  altogether  true  to  .soy  that 
the  later  work  is  an  advance  upon  the 
two  earlier  compositions,  one  may  still, 
for  esoteric  reasons,  prefer  to  keep  the 
second  in  one’s  memory.  • • • When 
•ill  is  said,  however,  we  welcome  in  I>on 
Perosi  one  who,  with  a very  peculiar 
emotional  lrapreft.<dbi;it.v  of  feeling,  is 
working  toward  the  full  exp’-etsion  of 
that  condition  of  mind  with  singular 
sincerity  of  spirit.  He  has  written 
much  th.1t  Is  weak,  much  that  is  the 
easy  butt  of  the  somewhat  unrulv 
sceffer;  but  he  has  also  written  much 
that  evidences  a curious  certainty  .and 
fixity  of  religious  emotion,  tiiat  often 
has  beauty  and  breadth  of  fe-ling.  and 
that  at  every  point  .s  intonselv  sincere. 
We  can  understand  the  hostility  that 
has  arisen  in  various  quarters  against 
his  work.  We  can  also  easily  under- 
stand why  in  the  Roman  Basilica  the 
same  work  drew  forth  the  plaudits  and 
the  tears  of— Cardinals. 

• * • 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  21  | 
spoke  as  follows  of  Kigar’s  “Caracta-  | 

cus.”  Part  songrs  by  this  composer 
have  been  sung  in  Boston: 

Ln.«t  night,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the 
Royal  Choral  Society  gave  an  interpre- 
tation, for  the  first  time  in  London,  of 
Mr.  Edward  Elgar’s  "Caractacus,”  con- 
ducted b.v  the  compofer.  The  cantata 
was  given  originally,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  last  year. 
To  dtseus..!  it  anew,  therefore,  becomes 
■a  peremrtory  e'uty.  Once  more,  then. 
\ve  arc  ecnvinccd  that  ti  e work  suf- 
fers from  the  poorness  of  the  book, 
which  has  been  set  upon  a subject  of 
little  general  interest  to  begin  with, 
wind  which— a matter,  perhaps,  of  less 
5Tnrro.(tanc.c — is  wilitten  without  any 
panienlaiiy  poetical  touch.  Here,  for 
a beginning,  is  a definite  drawback,  for 
..e  arc  convincred  that  without  som? 
literary  or  emotional  inspiration  the 
musician  must  necesFarliy,  in  vocal  or 
chriMl  work,  write  somewhat  below  his 
highest  possibility  of  achievement. 
.Mozirt.  for  example,  found  In  “Die 
Z.-.ulurfl.Hte”  a genuine  emotion  cf  life 
•itid  dtatli  and  cf  spiritual  stnig.glc  to- 
ward ultimate  triumph,  w hich  carried  | 
him  most  victoriously  past  every  fu- 
tility of  -ic'iial  language  or  immediate 
■bought.  Put  for  Mr.  Elgar  there  Is 
pot  much  of  either  one  or  tlie  other 
to  call  out  the  greatest  i.jeas  of  the 
nil  Eieiaii.  A.nd  yet  it  must  grantedi 
■;h.-.t  with  his  material  Mr.  Elgar  has 
worked  siimelbtiig  not  far  fponi  a mir.i- 
ele.  Give  him  a chance  and  he  is  quick 
to  seize  it-  The  love-duct,  for  exam- 
ple. which  h is  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
-w-dh  the  drama,  which  is  simply  thci 
warbling  of  lovers  in  .a  wo>>d,  is  quite 
charming  lor  its  own  sake.  It  .loes  not, 
fur  example,  prove  that  Mr.  E'gar  has 
any  dramatic-  gift,  but  it  docs  pitvve 
that  he  knows  how  to  write  an.l  to  f el 
delightfully  music  that  is  really  Cjn- 
cerne.i  with  the  situations  of  a quite 
eoncentional  novel,  ^gain.  t'le  orehes-  | 
Iraticn  is  often  peculiarly  vital  and  full.  | 
At  times  it  is  strongly  reminiscent  Oi  ' 
Berlioz:  but  it  is  difficult,  as  a rule,  ■ 
to  n.-tce  any  ver>-  overmastering  raelod-  | 
Ic  influences  into  the  work  from  ex-, 
terinr  s.inrces.  Wagner,  the  Wagner.  : 
let  us  say.  of  “Die  Meistersinger,”  is  .it  i 
times  curiously  authoritative,  without  | 
living  insistent,  and  that  is  a point  all 
in  Mr.  Elgar’s  favor.  Then,  if  you  look  ; 
cut  troadl.v  at  the  work  with'ut  any 
niggling  selection  of  page  from  page, 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  cnirries 
i-y-on  it  ever.v  demonstration  of  fine  mu- 
sicianship. The  cKrmposer  undvrstan  Is 
a certain  note  cf  sweetness,  a cert.i’n 
cote  of  ptitheis,  of  gr.indeur,  of  broa-'th, 
and  of  broken  emotion  whivii  are  to  hi 
recognized  wiih  oulckne-ss  and  generos- 
itv.  ,\t  the  same  time  there  is  this  to  be 
added,  that  each  of  the.se  qualities  giyeic 
you  the  impression  that  it  hc-s  capaltill- 


mes  e.t  expansJoii.  of  broeglenir.g.  If  J-  st| 
the  right  and  vital  thing  of  inst.uratioo 
were  to  visit  his  thought  at  the  p y-' 
chologieal  moment.  More  at  present 
. v/e  will  not  soy,  beyond  that  we  have 
n.  very  real  :ind  genuine  admiratic  n for 
Mr.  Elgar  no  less  In  what  he  has  .11- 
vomrlished  by  the  writing  of  “Paraeta- 
ers”  that  in  what  we  expect  from  fu- 
ture works  w hich  wdll  tinge  his  present 
musical  thought^  with  flame,  and  will 
rause  him  up  to"’the  full  stretch  of  his 
assured  powers.  Mr.  Edward  Idoyd  sang 
the  tenor  part  sweetly  and  in'elli-gently, 
while  Mme.  Medora.  Henson  was  rea- 
son.ilily  siiec'cssful  as  the  heroine.  Mr 
Andrew  Black  as  Caractac-us  was  in 
every  way  suporli,  singing,  a.s  is  h s 
cu.stom,  with  "all  his  whole  sou  's  will.” 
The  rhorus  wrr  expressive  enough,  and 
Mr.  Elgar,  whose  work  was  r. ceivod 
throughout  with  every  sign  of  encour- 
agement, conducted  not  brilliantly,  but 
well  enough.  In  a word  “Carac  tacics.’* 
cii  this  a idiiional  hearing,  we  ar-'  no: 
ashamed  to  own  it,  improved  with  the 
a<  quaintance.  and  aroused  hopes  for 
wo.'k  v/hioh  is  to  ceme  that  are.  we 
tn.st,  not  destined  to  disappointment. 

yhilin  Hali. 

Then  said  she.  faintly;  ”0,  contrive  some 
way — 

Some  narrow,  winding  turret,  quite  mine 
own. 

To  reach  a loft  where  I may  grieve  alone! 
It  is  a slight  ttiing;  hence  do  not,  I pray, 

Thle  last  dear  fancy  slayl'i 

“Such  winding  ways 
Fit  not  your  days.” 

Said  he,  the  man  of  measuring  eye: 

”I  must  even  fashion  as  my  rule  declares. 

To  wit:  Give  space  (since  life  ends  una- 
wares) 

To  hale  a coffined  corpse  adowm  the  stairs; 
For  you  will  die.” 


Simplicisslmus  publishes  a full  page 
picture  entitled  "A  Sensitive  Wife." 

-A  shapely  young  fellow  is  helping  a 
gospel-eyed,  temperamental,  singularly 
seductive  girl  put  on  her  jacket:  and 
as  he  looks  at  her  tenderly  he  says: 
"And  Just  one  thing  more,  darling. 
My  wife  begs  that  you  will  give  up  the 
use  of  that  fearful  perfume.  Patchouli 
goes  straight  to  her  nerves." 


ijaliy  and  now  floods  himself  -n-iyi  five 
jiints  of  tea  during  the  24  hours.  But 

illlam,  how  are  your  nerves? 

Nearly  all  Ice  companies  have  an  un- 
erring sense  of  proportion.  As  the  days 
grow  hotter,  the  pieces  of  Ice  left  at 
hou.ses  grow-  smaller.  The  only  fixed 
quantities  are  the  price  and  the  buyer. 

The  art  of  Rosa  Bonheur  was  not 
hold  in  high  esteem  by  the  artlst.s  of 
Paris,  and  yet  they  should  now  honor 
her  memory  for  her  action  just  before 
her  death.  A journal  written  and  print- 
ed by  women  started  a campaign  In 
favor  of  granting  the  medal  to  Rosa 
Bonheur,  who,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  .years,  had  a picture  In  the  Salon. 
The  medal,  which  is  given  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  year  rather  than  in  vir- 
tue of  past  achievements,  would  miss 
its  purpose  if  It  had  been  allotted  to 
Rosa  Bonheur.  whose  .single  canvas  was 
quite  unimportant.  Moreover,  the  jour- 
nalists did  their  best  to  spoil  their 
already  weak  case  by  bringing  the  most 
malicious  accusations  against  the  art- 
ists with  whom  the  gift  of  the  medal 
lies.  Rosa  Bonheur  nipped  this  agi- 
tation in  the  bud  by  writing  a letter  to 
Laurens,  the  Pre.sldent  of  the  Champs 
Elysfes  Salon,  in  which  she  forbade 
her  name  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  medal.  “It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous,” she  said,  “that  the  Insignificant 
picture  I exhibit  this  year  should  re- 
ceive so  high  .-n  honor.”  , 

? (/  . ■^7  <7 

“ Erminle.” 

Jakabowski’s  “Ermlnie”  was-  per- 
formed last  night  at  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre by  the  Francis  Wilson  Company. 
Mr.  John  McGhle  was  the  conductor.  1 
The  cast  was  as  follows;  ' 

Erminle Lillian  Russell 

Javotle Lulu  Glaser 

Cerise .losephlne  Knapp 

I*rircess  de  Gramponeur.. Jennie  Weathersby 

Captain  Delaunay MathiUle  Preville 

Cacleaux Francis  Wilson 

Ravennes Tlios.  Q.  Seabrooke 

Eugene  Marcel Clinton  Elder 

Chevalier  de  Brabazon Charles  Plunkett 

Marquis  de  I'cnvert .Arthur  Chiiinlngham 

Simon Edmund  Lawrence 

Viscomte  de  Brissac Charles  H,  Bowers 


'The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  destroying  the 
Bible.  This  helps  some. 


How  fe-w  sewing  women  there  are  in 
Boston  who  can  do  the  simplest  job 
■without  bungling  and  delay! 

We  do  not  like  to  think  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson drawing  a clasp  knife  In  the 
court-room,  but  we  sympathize  with 
him  In  his  demand  for  personal  rights. 
Nor  Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  this 
Mazet  Committee  in  many  instances 
has  grossly  and  wantonly  violated  the 
rights  of  citizens  In  a free  countr>-.  We 
are  not  talking  about  politics;  we  are 
talking  about  the  ordinarj-  protection 
that  a decent  man.  or  for  that  matter 
an  indecent  man,  Is  supposed  to  enjoy. 
B-Jt  this  roving  commission  is  as  ca- 1 
priclous  and  daring  as  any  court  in  I 
opora-boufte.  

There  Is  a man  that  accosts  his  ac- 
quaintance In  the  street  as  though  he 
were  hailing  a ship.  He  waits  until  the 
victim  Is  abreast  him  or  has  just 
passed,  and  then  with  a shout  that 
rises  above  din  of  truck  and  car 
he  greets  him  -with  “Oh.  Smith,”  or  “I 
sa>-,  you  don’t  speak  to  your  friends”,, 
or  “Ah,  there!  Well!”  Then  he  looks 
about  as  though  he  expected  applause 
or  the  appreciation  of  those  passing  by. 
He  grasps  the  poor  man  by  the  hand, 
which  he  milks  or  pumps,  according  to 
his  mood.  He  then  indulges  In  a gam, 
to  use  the  language  of  whalers,  or  a 
pow-wow.  He  talks  for  the  crowd;  he 
laughs  hoarsely  at  nothing;  ho  swears, 
and  rather  awkwardly,  as  though  he 
v\ere  out  of  practice;  he  slaps  and 
pokes  and  thumps  the  unfortunate.  The 
conversation  seldom  rises  above  the 
precise  state  of  the  weather,  or  “How's’ 
Bill?  I haven’t  seen  him  for  a dog’s 
age,”  or  “You  ought  to  have  been  with 
us  last  night.”  Finally  the  wretched 
sufferer  makes  a violent  escape.  The 
bore  again  looks  about,  to  see  whether 
any  one  Is  looking  at  him,  or  to  choose 
another  victim. 

To  J.  B.  K. : One  of  the  surest  signs 
of  a good  horse  is  this:  “The  more 

lively  and  qulcke  that  a Horse  is.  the 
more  deeper  he  will  thrust  his  nose  into 
the  water,  wIen  ho  drlnkes." 

Here  Is  sad  news  for  Americans  In 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  Since  November 
List  over  2,(X'0,000  hens  have  died  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Milan  alone  from 
cholera.  Inasmuch  as  the  freshest  eggs 
In  the  two  German  cities  are  from  Italy, 
the  distress  will  be  great.  Eggs  at 
German  boarding-houses  please  only 
those  who  like  their  meat  high. 

We  spoke  the  other  day  of  tea-de- 
hauchery.  We’  did  not  know  then  that 
Mr.  William  Onions,  popularly  known  as 
Spring  Onions,  a familiar  apparition 


There  was  a very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  In  spite  of  the  tropical 
•weather.  The  operetta  Is  a favorite, 
and  deservedly,  for  the  story  is  famil- 
iar and  coherent,  abounding  in  comic 
situations,  and  not  without  romantic 
breath  when  the  part  of  Ravennes  is 
artistically  conceived  and  performed; 

I the  music  is  tuneful  and  pretty;  the 

II  caist  was  such  as  to  give  promise  of 
j an  unusually  excellent  performance; 

and  then,  there  is  that  box-office  mag- 
net, the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son. ' ' 

The  operetta  itself  was  as  delightful 
as  ever,  and  the  tunes  are  stBl  fresh 
and  melodious.  I am  sorry  for  the  hear- 
er that  cannot  enjoy  this  music,  or  who 
sniffs  it  away  as  “trivial.”  Many  op- 
erettas have  been  played  since  “Er- 
ininle”  was  heard  here  for  the  first  ] 
time,  and  how  many  have  lived  a ' 
healthy  life  for  over  two  seasops? 

Miss  Russell  is  still  a delight  to  the 
eye  in  her  cool,  deliberate,  unemotional 
way.  A professional  beauty.  She  al-  \ 
lows  herself  to  be  seen  in  the  radiance 
of  her  fleshly  splendor.  You  are  content 
to  li.'ok  at  her;  you  have  no  mad. 
uncontrollable  desire  to  climb  over  the 
footlights,  grasp  her,  and  run  away 
with  her  in  true  buccaneer  fashion. 
Therefore  the  pleasure  you  enjoy  is 
safe  and  It  provokes  no  domestic 
storm.  Who  was  it  that  first  applied 
to  Miss  Russell  the  complirfientary  ad- 
jective “Edible”?  I think  this  appre- 
ciative and  discriminating  critic  was 
Mr.  F.  E.  Chase.  The  adjective  still 
serves;  and  It  Is  better  than  "appetiz- 
ing.” Perhaps  it  was  the  heat;  per- 
haps she  had  a cold;  but  Miss  Russell 
was  not  wholly  in  voice  last  night; 
and.  like  many  other  handsome  women, 
she  was  not  always  in  agreement  with 
the  true  pitch— she  was  inclined  to  fall 
below  it.  She  sang  the  Lullaby,  how- 
ever, with  much  taste. 

Ml.ss  Gl.iser  was  agpresslve.  She 
spoke  constantly  In  italics;  and  her 
singing  was  for  the  most  part  humor- 
ous. Her  spirits  are  not  to  be  checked  I 
I by  atmospheric  elevations  or  depres- 
sions. What  an  amazing  vitality!  You 
would  think  that  It  would  wear  on  her 
nerves. 

Miss  Weathersby  was  welcomed 
with  the  others.  “Ermlnie”  Is  not  to 
bo  thought  of  wdthout  her,  any  more  ' 
than  “Faust”  -without  Miss  Bauermel.s- 
ter  as  Marta.  Her  admiration  for  the 
Baron  was  as  genuine  a-s  on  tlie  day 
when  she  first  met  him,  and  he  toasted 
her  in  pure  Arabic. 

Mr.  Seabrooke  has  given  me  true  1 n- 
joyment  at  various  times.  I regret  to 
sav  that  his  Ravennes  is  poor  and  in- 
effective. “Not  the  same,  not  the 
seme”  may  be  said  to  him,  when  you 
think  of  his  predece.ssors  in  the  part. 
Mr.  Seabrooke’s  Ravennes  Is  apologetic, 
almost  cringing  in  the  scenes  with  the 
landlord  and  the  Marquis.  ’There  is 
nothing  of  the  rascally  bully,  who  has 
a thin  coaling  of  gentility;  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  romantic  convict 
fancy-man,  who  In  his  most  rascally 
meed  exclte.s  a curious  kind  of  ad- 
miration even  from  the  gentlest  woman. 
Mr.  Seabrooke  is,  perhaps,  net  the  man 
for  the  part;  he  surely  has  not  trium- 
phed over  any  personal  limitations,  for 
I have  i.ever  seen  a less  dlstingjlshed, 
paler  Ravennes.  Nor  does  Mr.  Plunkett 
replace  Mr.  Temple  as  the  Chevalier. 
The  others  were  reasonably  satisfac- 


before  London  magistrates,  appeared 
lately  and  voluntarily  at  the  Thames 
Court  to  assure  the  cadi  that  he  had 
been  sober  for  six  months.  Mr.  Onions 
has  stopped  consuming  24  pints  of  beer 


tcry. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Cadeaux  is  too  familiar 
a character  to  demand  close  study  at 
this  late  day.  It  is  still  a wildly  drawn 
and  irresistibly  funny  caricature:  and 
the  most  absurd  pranks  and  even  that 
species  of  fooling  which  In  olher.s  might 


be  called  sheer  buffoonery  make  th<|J^ 
way  on  account  of  the  lovable,  iier- 
sonality  of  the  man.  After  the  second 
act  in  answer  to  Imperious  demands  he 
made  a speech.  The  last  time  1 heard 
him  in  an » oratorical  flight  was  two 
seasons  ago,  when  he  made  a pathetic 
appeal  for  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  stage.  Last  nl.ght  he  stu- 
1 diously  refrained  from  any  reference 
to  the  Theatrical  ’Trust. 

‘ Philip  Hale, 

Not  from  the  pestilence  and  storm — 

Fate's  creeping  brood— the  crouching  form 
Of  dread  disease,  and  Image  dire 
Of  wrack  and  loss,  of  flood  and  Are; 

Not  from  the  poisoned  fangs  of  hate, 

Or  death-worm  horn  to  be  my  mate, 

But  from  the  fear  that  such  things  be, 

O Lord,  deliver  me! 

Fear  dogs  the  sliadow  at  my  side: 

Fear  doth  my  wingless  soul  bestride. 

In  the  lone  stillness  of  the  night 
His  whisper  doth  mine  ear  affright; 

His  formless  shape  mine  eye  appalls; 

Under  his  touch  my  body  crawls. 

Now,  from  his  loathsome  mastery, 

O Lord,  deliver  me! 


An  fl.iborate  essay  entitled,  “Were  ' 
moustache  cups  known  to  the  Ancient 
Remans.’’  on  which  wc  have  been  at 
wtrk  for  nearly  seven  years,  will  be 
ready  for  publication  about  the  first  of 
October.  One  hundred  copies  i rinted  on 
vellum  and  bound  In  crushed  levant  will 
be  sold  by  subscription  at  $10  a copy. 
No  additional  copies  will  be  Issued  un- 
der any  consideration.  We  are  pre- 
ptred  to  receive  cash  or  checks  NOW, 
for  the  summer  promises  to  be  a hard 
one. 

Wc-  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  the  advance  sheets  of  “Man  as  a 
political  and  social  Beast,”  a work  of 
Incredible  research,  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 

C.  Merwin,  and  we  feund  only  one  allu- 
sion to  this  vital  question— a passing 
reference  In  a foot-note  concerning 
Julius  Caesar  and  depllatlon. 

Has  Professor  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph. 

D. ,  of  Columbia  University  no  sense  of 
111  mcr?  ’The  learned  man  has  been 
much  impressed  by  interview  s with  Mrs. 
Piper,  the  “Trans-Me jim.” 

In  reply  to  a question  whether  anything 
of  value  had  been  learned  about  the  next 
world,  Prof.  Hyslop  said  his  father  had  re- 
marked at  one  time  that  he  needed  no  coat, 
which  would  seem  to  Indicate  a warm  cli- 
mate. 

Benjamin  Franklin  oncespoUe  through 
a Meilm  visited  by  Artemus  Ward  in 
London.  "Franklin  said  the  cable  was  1 
really  a merry-torlous  affair  and  that  | 
messlges  could  be  sent  to  America,  j 
an  3 there  was  no  doubt  about  their  ■ 
gettin  there  In  the  course  of  a week 
or  two,  which  he  said  was  a beautiful  , 
Idear,  and  much  quicker  than  by  ; 
steamer  or  canal-boat.” 


Mr.  Jame.s  L.  Ford,  in  view  of  the 
Harper-McClure  alliance,  should  at 
once  add  a chapter  to  his  ”I.*lterary 
Shop.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Edward 
Af'tinson  has  gone  back  to  bread  and^ 
the  Aladdin  oven.  “A  barrel  of  flour 
of  IW  pounds  may  be  converted  Into 
about  270  pounds  of  bread.”  That’s 
the  talk  that  should  come  from  a 
good  citizen!  Now  let  us  have  some 
facts  about  pumpernickel  and  angel- 
cake.  And— Mr.  Atkinson— do  you 
think  stewed  prunes  are  healthy  In 
the  long  run? 


Old  Chimes  was  at  the  Porphyry  yes- 
terday afternoon.  He  read  in  a news- 
paper that  Saturda.y  would  be  a cool 
day,  so  ho  v'ore  light  drawers  and  a 
flannel  under-slilrt — a compromise  as 
he  thought.  He  was  roasted  above  the 
waist,  so  Sunday  he  -wore  thin  under- 
clothes throughout,  and  as  a reward 
had  1 chill  while  eating  cold  chicken, 
cucumber  salad,  and  strawberries  at 
about  7.30  of  the  evening.  Ye.«terday 
morning  he  made  three  changes  in 
doubt  and  despair.  "What  we  need,” 
he  said,  “is  a kind  of  undergarment 
that  win  fatten  or  grow  thin  wdth 
atmospheric  changes.  It  might  be  au- 
tomatic or  It  might  be  affected  by  a 
Ecrew.” 

“I  am  glad,”  continued  the  fine  old 
fellow,  ”I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  po- 
lice carr.v  out  the  screen-law,  although 
the  law  Itself  Is  silly  and  tyrannical.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a man  should  blush 
at  the  thought  of  being  seen  In  the  act 
of  drinking.  Why  should  he  be  uneasy 
In  a bar-room  any  more  than  in  any 
other  hardware  store?  I do  not  drink 
In  bar-room.s,  it  is  true;  and  why?  Be- 
- cause  the  liquor  is  so  bad.  But  if  I 
w%re  thirsty,  and  if  I had  confidence  In 
the  goods  and  the  skill  of  the  bar-keep, 

I should  not  mind  It  hundreds  observed  1 
me.  Including  Mayor  Quincy,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society, 
and  a stray  creditor.  I do  not  cock  the 
little  finger  of  my  right  hand  Imperti-  j 
nently  toward  heaven;  I do  not  wipe  j 
my  mouth  with  the  common  towel;  and! 

I flatter  myself  I am  at  least  mod- j ■ 
emtely  well  versed  in  the  rules  of  bar-  | 
room  etiquette.  What  Is  that  line,  , 
Smithers,  of  your  friend  Walt  Whit-  j 
man?  If  I am  not  mistaken,  after 
choosing  solitude.  Nature  and  primal  | 
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. he  exclaims. 

an  Intense  life,  full  to  repIetU  va- 

rlcil  I 

fe  of  the  theatre,  bar-room,  huge  ..otel, 
for  me:” 

•iUjVhltman  Is  light.  The  man  that  Is 
truly  a man.  teres  atque  rotundus, 
looks  without  undue  emotion  on  the 
flask  of  the  fisherman  or  the  sumptuous 
furniture  of  the  leading  bar-room.  All 
these  enter  into  the  scheme  of  life.  And 
In  the  best  man  there  Is  the  potentiality 
of  the  true  sport.” 

This  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anne  Neve  of  Rouge  Huls,  Guernsey, 
celebrated  her  107th  birthday  the  18th 
of  last  month.  With  a beautiful  pink 
and  white  complexion,  dressed  with 
taste  and  neatness,  she  received  the 
calls  of  the  neighbors.  In  excellent 
health,  she  had  read  family  prayers 
and  superintended  the  making  of  mar-  ' 
malade  that  very  day.  This  admirable 
woman  had  never  been  a teetotaller. 
For  many,  many  years  she  had  taken 
two  glasses  of  sherry  at  dinner,  and  a 
(lass  of  hot  whisky  and  water  after 
getting  Into  bed. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the 
Venezuelan  Herald  published  at  Cara- 
cas, May  20.  It  gives  this  recipe  for 
the  cure  of  small-pox  in  three  days 
without  leaving  any  marks;  "One 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in 
half  bottle  of  boiling  w’ater  taken  when 
cold  at  short  Intervals."  This  is  alleged 
to  be  an  unfailing  prophylactic  as  well 
as  certain  cure. 


Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  jack  of  all 
trades  and  professional  genial,  deliv- 
ers lectures  at  $150  apiece.  He  agreed 
to  speak  on  an  art  subject  before  a 
club  In  Chicago.  When  the  time  came 
he  did  not  deliver  the  lecture  but  read 
from  his  writings.  Several  far-seeing 
persons  left  the  hall.  The  club  re- 
solved to  pay  only  half  the  stipulated 
price.  And  do  you  kno-w  that  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  appreciate  such  gener- 
osity? He  actually  made  a fuss.  And 
he  made  It  in  vain.  j 

“ Pop  ” Concert, 

A large  audience  was  present  at  the 
"Pep”  concert  In  Music  Hall  last  night 
to  greet  Gustav  Strube  for  his  first 
night  as  a conductor  this  season.  The 
program,  w'hich  was  well-selected,  con- 
tained for  a first  number  one  of  Mr. 
Stinbe's  own  compositions,  a march 
called  “U.  S.  Volunteers,”  a lively, 
stirring  march,  with  suggestions  of 
Sousa,  which  will  always  please  but 
will  rarely  be  whistled.  , , 

Mr.  Strube’s  presence,  while  it  is  not 
Imposing  is  dignified  and  very  busi- 
ness-like. He  looks  for  no  friends  in 
the  audience,  and  reads  his  score  close- 
ly. He  has  a lot  of  verve,  and  brings 
his  trains  through  on  schedule  time, 
while  allowing  to  those  who  hav©  a 
right  to  it  plenty  of  leeway  for  ■ ex- 
pression. His  insistence  on  attapk  Is 
as  good  as  extra  ventilation.  Besides 
his  new  march,  there  »was  an  arrange- 
ment of  one  of  the  Chopin  mazourkas 
which  was  played  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Strube  will  conduct  the  remainder 
of  the  season’s  concerts. 

^ 7 . .f  f 

iFor  one  whole  memorable  week  she  did 
everything  herself.  It  was.  I think,  a w'eek 
rather  sad  disillusionment  for  poor  Cousin 
Kate.  Monday  and  Tuesday  went  past  fairly 
^'■ell.  She  swept  and  dusted  and  rubbed  and 
r-olished  with  ah  the  vigor  in  the  world.  She 
'raid  she  liked  it,  but  that  w’as  not  true. 

; Anyone  could  see  for  themselves  that  it  was 
j not  true,  because  she  said  it  so  many  times, 

; and  every  time  with  so  unnecessary  an  earn- 
estness. When  she  was  doing  nothing  else 
we  found  her  immersed  to  the  neck  in  many 
gallons  of  soap  and  water,  hot,  surrounded 
by  a fleet  of  plates  and  spoons  In  various 
stage.s  of  renovation  after  use.  Concerning 
plates  and  spoons  Cousin  Kate  made  many 
Interesting  discoveries.  Plates,  she  says, 
have  an  unhappy  knack  of  multiplying  them- 
selve.s  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  You  may 
be  perfectly  certain  that  you  have  had  four 
plates  for  lunching  purposes.  But  when  the 
soap-and-water  period  arrives  you  will  find 
there  are  fourteen,  at  least.  As  for  the  used- 
^ip  spoons,  they*increase  like  weeds  between 
breakfast  and  afternoon  tea. 


Mr,  II.  L.  Higginpon  in  his  open  let- 
ter about  the  new  Music  Hall,  says 
nothing  about  baignoires  or  ambula- 
tcrle.s  in  the  proposed  building,  and  yet 
they  were  distinctly  promised  when  the 
scheme  was  first  put  before  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston.  What  is  good  ventila- 
tion, or  safety  "for  life  and  imagina- 
tion,” or  "strong  and  fine  sound  through 
the  hall”  in  comparison  with  a bal.g- 
noire,  even  though  it  be  a little  one 


and  each  stockholder  is  reciuircd  to 
bring  his  own  soap  and  towel?  Noth-J 
in.g,  yes  Ie.=is  th.an  nothing.  But  a mu-! 
sic  hall  with  both  baignoires  and  am- 
bulatories is,  as  Artemiis  Ward  said 
of  the  Tewer  of  London,  "a  sweet 
boon.”  

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  invented  a 
device  lor  preserving  the  life  of  “the 
occupant  of  a vehicle”  in  ease  the 
horses  run  away.  It  is  the  only  thing 
tile  eminent  composer  has  Invented  for 
some  years..  _____  \ 

I The  old,  old  story!  The  run-away  | 

'cashier  of  Dever  was  “one  of  the  most  i 
irii.sted  men  in  the  city,  and  was  con- 
sidered a man  of  the  strictest  moral- 
i!y.”  He  drank  i either  wine,  nor 
spirits,  nor  beer;  and  he  abstained  from 
tobacco  in  all  of  its  seductive  forms. 
Would  1:  not  be  a good  plan  to  ap- 
point a notoriously  untrustworthy  man 
to  a position  of  trust  and  then  watch 
film  day  and  night? 


We  have  received  the  following  mys- 
terious letter: 

Boston,  June '5,  1899. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Talk-of  the  Day; 

You  have  helped  me  before  and  so  I 
turn  to  you  as  to  an  easy  thing.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  after  all 
these  years  In  which  they  have  gaped, 
yawned,  unlocked,  opened,  unclosed, 
uncovered,  exposed,  fissured,  they  are 
now  suddenly  snugly  buttoned  or  laced 
up?  I walked  today  behind  a thousand 
women,  and  it  is  true.  \ 

PEEPING  TOM.  I 


So  Mrs,  Jakabowski,  assisted  by  the 
law.  has  left  Mr.  Jakabowski.  The 
ctioir  w'lll  now  sing  The  Lullaby  from 
“Erminlo.” 

Miss  Marie  George,  who  appeared  in 
the  revival  of  “The  Jolly  Musketeer” 
at  the  Casino  must  be,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  a pleasant  summer- 
girl.  “She  displayed  some  accomplished 
hosiery  and  some  unaccomplisiied  at- 
tempts at  singing.  However,  as  Miss 
George  took  the  audience  into  her  con- 
fidence on  every  occasion  and  made  her 
personal  revelations  with  a sDrt  of  sea- 
side frankness,  she  doubtless  gave  much 
pleasure  of  a kind  very  familiar  at  the 
Casino." 

“Mr.  De  Angells  find  Mr.  MacDon- 
nugh  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
thoughtful  by  the  pitiless  severity  of 
their  physical  labors.” 


I A London  audience  expressed  disap- 
Iproval  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s  “The  Cow- 
iboy  and  the  Lady."  If  this  disaster 
had  been  in  New  York  or  Boston,  Mr. 
I Pitch  might  endure  in  pitying  silence. 
But  in  London our  old  home ! 


Mr.  J.  H.  Choate  Is  Indeed  a man  of 
high  oratorical  flights.  He  said  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  that 
“.science,  art  and  literature  form  to- 
day links  which  perpetuate  the  friend- 
ship now  existing  between  the  two 
countries.”  Here  is  strikingly  original 
thought  robed  in  shining  dress. 


Caged  birds  are  subject  to  tubercu- 
Icsls.  Feeding  them,  nursing  them, 
blowing  dust  or  hu.--ks  from  their  seed,' 
cleaning  the  cage— all  these  are  dan- 
gerous pursuits.  Mr.  A.  Tucker  Wise 
of  Montreux.  M.  D.  Briix,  M.  R.  C.  S., 
Eng,  L.  R.  C.  P..  Lond.  says  so,  and 
he  surely  should  know.  Your  pet  pol- 
lutes the  air  with  pathogenio  mlcro- 
erganisms.  Hence  a clerkship  in  a bird 
shop  cannot  be  justly  considered  light 
work.  If  ycu  must  kiss  your  birds  see 
that  they  are  first  boiled  or  sterilized. 


At  the  late  Gloucester  (Englandl 
Music  Festival  refreshments  for  singers 
cost  only  $5  96.  The  majority  of  the 
(Chorus  must  have  brought  their  flasks 
with  them. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Henderson  of 
the  Bridge  Street  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Brooklyn  is  a 
mighty  preacher  before  the  Lord,  al- 
though he  is  a light  brunette,  who 
does  not  wear  his  hair  in  kinks.  Evil 
persons  had  accused  him  of  pride  and 
an  indisposition  to  associate  intimately 
with  his  flock,  but  Dr.  Henderson  scat- 
tered his  foes  and  triumphed  gloriously. 
These  extracts  from  his  sermon  of  last 
Sunday  are  worthy  of  widespread  publi- 
cation; 

“Now,  some  things  that  were  .said  are  true. 
I’m  not  black.  I can’t  help  that.  First  time 
I found  out  how  I looked  I was  already 
made.  (Laughter  and  murmurs  of  approval. I 
Of  course,  I would  have  got  along  easier  with 
my  brethren  If  I’d  taken  walnut  juice  and 
.squeezed  It  over  my  face,  or  something  like 
that,  but  that  would  have  been  deceitful.” 
(Amen!  Amen!) 

Dr  Henderson  continued;  “I  wasn’t  born 
in  a log  house,  and  I know  how  to  use  a 
knife  and  fork,  and  such  things  as  that. 
You  can’t  blame  me  for  that.  I’m  used  to 
putting  on  a clean  collar,  and  I keep  my 
finger  nails  pared  and  shine  my  shoes.  I’m 
not  to  blame  for  that.  If  I'm  not  rough  and 
ready,  It's  no  sign  I’m  stuck  up. 

“When  I go  to  call  on  the  ladles  of  the 
congregation,  if  I don't  grab  a-hold  of  them 
and  the  like  of  that  I'm  not  to  blame.  I have 
too  much  respect  for  women.” 

And  observe  the  defence  of  his  family; 

“No  lady  with  four  children  — and  my 
youngest  is  a little  baby  just  cuttln’  his 
teeth — Is  expected  to  come  In  and  do  church 
■work.  I only  ask  the  ladles  whose  children 
are  grown  up,  or  these  who  haven’t  any 
'children,  to  do  church  work.  As  for  my  lit- 
'tle  boy,  when  I heard  that  he  had  been  call- 
ing people  names  I just  took  him  up  stairs, 
and  we  had  an  interview,  and  I haven’t 
heard  of  his  doing  it  since.” 


The  dnnrmst  had  a perfutictory  shaking  on 
riii.r-day  morning,  hut  tlif  gallons  of  soaji 
and  water  were  not  used,  Wlien  we  called  at 
I'ciisin  Kate's  flat  slie  seemed  less  pleased 
lliau  usu.il  to  see  us.  Now,  slie  is  a hestd- 
Itihle  person,  and  we  knew  there  must  lie 
stiinething  wrong.  Tliore  was.  t'nusln  Kate 
tailed  It  a ueiv  system  of  housewifery.  Wo 
ealled  it  .a  mess.  Her  flat  was  chiefly  car- 
p(  ted  with  gravy-clad  dishes  and  other  un- 
wasliod  remnants  of  yesterday’s  doings  in 
th'.t  edible  line.  Cousin  Kate  vouchsafed  the 
information  that  she  was  using  up  all  her 
ehinn  and  itlate  after  the  manner  of  the  Marcli 
Hare's  tea-pnrly,  an<i  piirposetl  to  have  a 
lielil  da.v.  with  tlie  soap  and  water  so  soon 
a.s  tliere  sitould  lie  no  more  left.  Site  saltl 
lier  now  jtlan  would  save  both  time  ami  soap 
ami  trouble.  It  l.s  a bad  sign  when  people 
hail  tlie  opportunity  of  saving  soap,  and 
ttpenl.v  avow  their  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
Hi-nee  ar.\se  the  apparent  want  of  warmth  in 
her  wekome.  for  there  was  only  one  clean 
te.-ioup  left,  and  wh.at  should  we  do?  “Do 
you  yery  much  object  to  bringing  your 
own?”  said  Cousin  Kate.  So  we  brought  our 
own,  and  with  some  dlfliculty  cleared  enough 
space  to  sit  down. 


curses  America,  arid  Id.  pre  agerlt.  It  ('vc.; 
not  set-m  possible  for  sentiment,  no  mat- 
ter how  sacred,  to  eseSpe  the  profanity  of 
their  prostituting  methods. 

Amen— a long  and  loud  amen. 


Tuesday  we  asked  Mr.  Edward  At- 
kiii.soii  whether  “ste'ved  prunes  are 
liealtliy  in  the  long  run,”  Wedne.sday 
we  leceived  a note  in  which  the  writer 
insisted  that  the  adjective  should  have 
been  “healthful,”  not  "healthy.” 

Thi.s  writer  is  a victim  of  finicism. 
We  refer  him  to  Stormonth’s  Diction-  ; 
ary.  and  also  to  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray  (Part 
issued  July  1,  1898).  We  quote  from  the 
latter,  page  154;  "Healthy.  (2).  Condu- 
cive to  or  promoting  health;  whole- 
some. salubrious,  salutary.”  And  this 
meaning  of  the  word  has  been  in  re- 
spectable use  since  15.52.  This  use  i.s  ; 
not  now  obsolete:  it  is  not  even  marked  ‘ 
“rare."  | 

On  the  contrary,  the  second  definition  \ 
of  "healthful”  in  the  same  dictionary 
is  marked  "rare”  and  it  is  as  follows;  ' 
“Of  persons,  their  actions,  etc.  Full  of 
or  characterized  by  health;  enjoying  | 
good  health;  healthy.”  I 


Here  is  an  interesting  case  that  we  I 
submit  to  the  Providence  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Sun.  The  authorities 
in  a hostelry  in  Newington  Causeway 
declined  to  serve  a man  at  a certain  bar 
because  he  was  not  wearing  a collar. 
"What  wonder,’’  adds  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "that  he  refused  to  move 
round  from  this  apartment,  presumably 
the  saloon,  reserved  for  the  butchers 
and  other  nobility  and  gentry  of  New- 
ington Causeway,  to  the  mere  public 
bar?  Or  that  he  went  on  in  a way 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace?” 

For  our  own  part  we  think  the  man 
was  abused  shamefully.  Perhaps  his 
collar  was  tight— and  he  feared  that  it 
would  interfere  with  calm  enjoyment 
in  drinking.  Perhaps  it  was  dirty,  and 
he  had  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  a fresh  one  for  such  an  emergency. 

Perhaps  he  has  a well-grounded  prej- 
udice against  the  collar  and  never 
wears  one.  If  he  was  not  already  soggy 
with  booze  and  if  he  was  not  openly 
impecunious,  he  was  entitled  to  his 
drink.  A bar  is  not  like  Covent-Gar-  j 
den  on  opera-night.  The  victim  of  ab- 
.'■tird  conventionality  should  have  re- 
plied with  Sir  Toby  Belch;  “These 
clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in;  | 
and  so  be  these  boots,  too.”  j 

Now  we  admit  that  Dord  Dunraven  | 
once  wrote,  "The  gentility  of  most  ’ 
men  is  contained  in  their  shirt  col-  i 
lars  * • » Remove  it,  supply  its  place  ' 
with  a ragged  woolen  muffler  or  ker-  | 
chief  of  ancient  date,  and  the  effect  ' 
is  marvelous  and  sad.  If  you  want  to 
destroy  an  aristocracy,  cut  off  their 
collars,  not  their  heads.”  But  Dunraven 
in  this  country  is  not  persona  grata 
as  a referee  in.  an  argument,  and  his 
opinion  would  carry  little  weight  before 
any  American  bar. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  the  starched 
collar,  the  collar  of  respectability,  was 
an  abomination  of  desolation.  It  drove 
men  to  drink.  There  should  he  tem- 
jierance  in  linen  as  well  as  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

Mr.  Willie  Schultz  and  Mr.  Lamoureux 
Iiropose  to  produce  Wagner’s  operas  in 
Paris  during  the  Exhibition  period. 
You  remember  Willie.  He  was  to  Mr. 
Jean  de  Reszke  what  Mr.  Bram  Stoker 
was  to  Sir  Henry  Irving — and  his  friend 
Miss  Terry.  His  strong  hands  were  a 
leady  help  when  applause  was  slow. 


The  present  sta.ge  of  the  Jeffries- 
Fllzslmmons  fight  brings  to  n ind  the 
torching  lines  of  the  poet; 

Once,  my  fame  was  widely  growing,  j 

Fistiana, 

Day  and  night  my  friends  were  crowing, 
Fistiana; 

I was  blowing,  wine  was  flowing. 

When  I was  to  battle  going, 

Fistiana; 

But  alas!  'twas  nought  but  blowing, 

Fistiana.  . 


The  Philadelphia  Times  says; 

An  important  cablegram  emanating  from 
Paotrewski’s  nauseating  press  agent  states 
that  the  artist  is  not  married  to  his  sister. 
Wliat  between  his  secretary,  GeiUtz.  who 


"One  of  the  most  amiable  features  In 
the  character  of  American  society  is 
this;  that  men  never  boast  of  their 
riches,  and  never  disguise  their  pov- 
erty; but  they  talk  of  both  as  of  any 
other  matter  fit  for  public  conversation. 
No  man  shuns  anotlier  because  he  is 
poor;  no  man  Is  preferred  to  another 
because  he  is  rich.” 

Who  wrote  this?  Some  clumsy  sa- 
tirist? No.  This  was  written  in  good 
faith  70  years  or  so  ago  by  William 

Colbett.  

For  the  pleasure  of  unfortunate  per- 
sons addicted  to  statistics  we  give  the 
railway  death-roll  in  England,  1898:  1179 
were  killed  and  6343  Injured  in  the 
course  of  railway  traffic — a slight  In- 
crease as  compared  with  1897.  In  the 
case  of  passengers,  153  were  killed,  and 
1870  injured,  while  604  railway  employes 
were  killed  and  4149  injured.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  figures,  five  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  239  injured  whilst 
ascending  or  descending  steps  at  sta- 
tions. 73  were  Injured  by  being  struck 
ny  barrows  or  falling  over  packages 
on  platforms.  Of  railway  employes 
Tliree  were  killed  and  858  Injured  by 
fallin.g  off  engines  or  cars,  and  one. 
was  killed  and  507  injured  by  stumbling 
while  walking  on  the  line. 

^ i ‘z 

You  that  are  sweet  and  fair  in  all  men’s 
sight, 

Y’our  heart  is  but  disdain,  your  tongue  de- 
spite. 

Too  much  presuming  on  your  youth’s  full- 
blooming; 

Yet  evil  chances  wait  on  scornful  glances — 
Life  wrought  me  wrong,  but  death  shall  do 
me  right. 

'Tis  not  your  loveliness  that  binds  my  chain. 
For  eyes  grow  dim,  and  rosy  lustres  ivane; 
And  these  I need  not;  outward  shows  I heed 
not, 

I would  be  master  over  Time’s  disaster. 

And  love  you  best  if  not  one  charm  remain. 

You  yet  shall  shed  a hopeless  tear  some  day. 
Wrinkled  and  old  and  withered— and  shall  ' 
say,  ' 

"My  reign  is  over— fled  each  faithless  lover  — 
If  beauty  perish,  who  its  shrine  will  cherish? 
One  there  was,  one— but  him  I flung  away!” 


“Reported  Union  between  Sugar  and 
Glucose  Companies.” 

But  glucose  must  first  obtain  a di- 
I vorce  from  beer. 


“Mr.  Wiliam  L.  McNair  of  Milton, 
Canada,  has  such  an  extraordinary 
memory  that  without  hesitation  he  can 
tell  you  whether  it  rained  or  was 
cloudy  on  any  given  day  two  or  three 
years  ago.” 

This  able  conversationalist  must  be 
a welcome  guest  at  tea,  reception,  din- 
ner. When  he  is  in  the  room,  there 
I.s  never  an  awkward  pause.  “Beauti- 
lul  day.  Miss  Maud.  Two  years  ago 
it  began  to  rain  about  4 P.  M.  But 
three  years  ago  the  weather  was  still 
•more  disagreeable.  My!  wasn’t  it 
hot!  Just  one  more  lump,  please.  • 
■Shanks!” 


And  now  we  learn  that  the  bank  ex^ 
amlner  had  been  “suspicious  of  afCair/ 
at  the  Cocheco  National  Bank”  for  s/ 
months.  "He  didn’t  lilte  the  looks  of 
things.”  "He  determined  to  keep  his 
eyes  open.”  But  he  did  not  desire  "to 
push  things."  It  appears  that  in  New 
Hampshire  it  is  the  privilege  of  a bank 
examiner  to  “lay  low.”  Perhaps  he 
thinks  That  all  things  come  to  him  that 
waits— ail  things  except  the  embezzler. 


Bellamy  Storer— what  a lovely  name! 
Tlie  mother  of  Alfonso  looked  out  a 
window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice, 
■'why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots?” 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead  to  tiif 
graduates  of  the  dressmaki.ig-schcol  for 
girls  in  the  North  End.  “Dressmaking, 
r.cxt  to  cooking,  is  the  one  trade  desir- 
able for  a girl  who  hopes  to  m irry.” 
Again— “the  dressmaker  may  be  heroic 
In  maintaining  true  principles  of  beauty 
agaii.st  an  ugly  freak  of  fashion.” 
And  once  mere — "After  learning  techni- 
calities, ambilious  dressmakers  should 
study  the  aesthetics  of  dress,  and  learn 
the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony 
and  composition,  that  apply  equally  to  a 
cathedral  or  a gown”  (Ruskln’s  theory 
of  proportion  was  here  illustrated). 

Tliese  fundamental  principles  of  har- 
m<  ny  are  no  doubt  excellent  things  in 
their  way,  but  Ruskin  is  hardly  the 
authority  in  this  instance,  for  Ills  ■wife 
found  a fuller  sense  of  harmony  and 
proportion  ■with  the  painter  Millais  to 
iwhom  Ruskin  graciously  surrendered 
Iher.  Perhaps  Ruskin  criticised  her  taste 
In  stuff  or  color,  knagglng  her  beyond 
endurance. 

But  Mrs.  Mead  might  have  given  tliis 
sound  advice  to  the  young  wom<n; 

• “Keep  your  engagements.  If  you  make 
an  appointment  with  a customer,  be  ! 
ready  for  her.  Send  the  dress  home , 
at  the  appointed  hour.  H you  ruin  ai 
dress,  you  rob  your  customer  of  tim 


■and  nervc-streneih  as  well  as  money. 
Be  as  honest,  painstaking,  skillful  in  a 
an.all  job  as  in  an  enpenslve  one.  Guard 
yourself  against  snobbery.  Do  all  this, 
land  >'ou  will  be  a wonder,  a very  phoe- 
nix, and  women  will  come  from  tho  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  merely  to 
look  upon  your  face.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  Ellen 
Spencer  Mussey  declared  that  “the 
whole  universe  Is  In  the  form  of  the 
grand  man."  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  an  Ingenious  philosopher 
wrote  a book  entitled  "The  Earth  Is 
an  Animal.”  Wise  men  before  Nogaret 
affirmed  this,  and  even  John  Kepler  be- 
lieved that  the  earth  sweated  for  fear 
of  comets,  hence  the  explanation  of 
rain.  Gassendi  claimed  that  the  earth 
and  planets  have  muscles  proportioned 
to  their  bulk,  which  are  the  Instruments 
by  which  they  move.  On  the  other 
hand,  a famous  sceptic  observed  that  It 
would  bo  difficult  to  refute  any  such 
proposition,  "for  we  are  no  more  capa- 
ble of  knowing  whether  the  earth  is 
animated  than  a louse  Is  of  knowing 
whether  we  are  animated.  A louse  Is 
contented  with  nourishing  Itself  with 
what  it  .sucks  from  the  surface  of  our 
bodies;  It  knows  not  whether  we  think; 
It  cannot  even  discover  the  Inward 
springs  which  move  us.” 


"Clara  Morris  made  her  metropolitan 
dfbut  under  Mr.  Daly's  management  In 
"Man  and  Wife’  and  created  a decided 
sensation,  which  showed  Mr.  Daly's  re- 
'markable  power  In  selecting  an  untried 
actress  with  such  great  success.” 

I This  story  has  another  side.  Clara 
Morris  Is  a generous  woman.  Even  If 
isho  should  write  her  memoirs,  she 
might  not  tell  of  her  early  struggles 
'and  trials  In  New  York. 


H.\P. 

If  but  seme  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugh;  "Thou  surter- 
Ing  thing. 

Know  that  thy  sorrow  Is  my  ecstasy. 

That  thy  love’s  loss  is  my  hate’s  profiting!” 

Then  would  I bear,  and  clench  myself,  and 
die. 

•Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited: 
Half-eased,  too,  that  a Powertuller  than  I 
Had  willed  and  ni'Sed  me  the  tears  I shed. 
Jiut  not  so.  How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain. 

And  why*  unblooms  the  best  hope  ever 
sown  ? 

Grass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and 

rain. 

.^nd  dlslng  Time  for  gladness  casts  £ 
moan.  1 

These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily  ] 
ntrown 

misses  about  my  pilgrimage  as  pain. 

"English  golfers  demand  bigee>- 
prizes.”  There  arc  American  golfers 
who  demand  bigger  balls.  These  are 
they  that  wear  golf  suits  the  year 
round  to  show  their  devotion  to  the 
game.  In  Germany  they  would  he 
called  ’’Sunday  golfers.” 

('.  W.  T.  asks  a hard  question:  "In 

nn  apartment-house  of  four  suites,  who 
has  the  first  claim  to  the  advantages 
of  the  roof  hot  nights?  The  tenant 
that  pays  the  highest  rent,  or  the 
.tenant  that  has  the  poorest  accom-, 
•modations?” 

These  questions  baffle  snap  judgment.  | 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  consult  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  She  lives  near  us. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
aitend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
Isnchusetts  Dental  Society.  A skillful 
’and  at  the  same  time  reasonable  dentist 
l.s  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  God.  Dr. 
dark  said  that  most  dentists  are  un- 
aware of  the  superlative  value  of  tur- 
pentine for  many  purposes,  as  a breath- 
sweetener.  This  Is  Interesting;  for  as 
a breath-sweetener  turpentine  has  been 
! associated  with  gin.  When  was  the 
*1ooth-brnsh  invented,  and  when  was 
It  first  hung  near  the  sink  for  general 
■use?  Tooth-picks  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Homans,  but  Erasmus  In  his 
book  on  Etiquette,  although  he  Insists  . 
on  the  duty  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean.  | 
add.=,  ”To  whiten  them  with  powder  | 
i.t  a duty  only  of  girls.”  We  also  re-  | 
gret  that  there  was  no  discussion  of  the  | 
l.uptonlan  method  of  pulling  teeth. 
iHere  Is  I hi-  rule  given  by  Thomas 
‘.Eupton  In  1027:  ”To  draw  out  a tooth, 
rill  an  cerlhern  pot  with  Emets  or  Ants 
iand  their  egs.  and  set  the  same  pot  In 
liol  embers  so  long  until  all  be  burned  ' 
.into  ashes:  and  when  any  doth  ake, 
'which  you  would  draw  forth  without 
palne.  then  take  of  the  same  powder, 
and  touch  the  tooth  therewith,  and  it 
will  fall  cut.”  This  method  of.  ex- 
traction seems  to  us  more  humane 
than  the  operation  Invented  by  Dr. 

ishmaker  of  Boston,  who  had  natu- 
irally  a strong  mechanical  genius  and  a 
fine  appetite.  John  Phoenix  tells  us 
that  Tushmaker  was  the  man  who  first 
invented  ’’the  method  of  placing  small 
cog-wbeels  In  the  back  teeth  for  the 
more  perfect  mastication  of  food,  and 
he  claimed  to  be  the  original  discoverer 
of  that  method  of  filling  cavities  with 
‘ .1  kind  of  putty,  which,  becoming  hard 


directly,  causes  the  tooth  to^  ache,  so 
grievously  that  It  has  to  be  pulled, 
thereby  giving  the  dentist  two  suc- 
cessive fees  for  the  same  job.”  These 
discoveries  alone  should  preserve  Tush- 
maker’s  name  for  all  time,  but,  per- 
haps from  jealousy,  perhaps  from  ig- 
norance, this  dental  giant  was  not 
mentioned  at  the  meeting.  'There  was 
not  even  a passing  allusion  to  his  In- 
strument for  pulling  teeth— "a  combi- 
nation of  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel  and 
axle,  inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw 
• • • a child  of  three  years  of  age 
could,  by  a single  turn  of  the  screw, 
raise  a stone  weighing  23  tons.” 

Nor  did  any  dentist  urge  the  free  use 
of  tar  water,  that  Invaluable  remedy 
for  all  diseases— Indeed,  barrels  of  It 
should  be  provided  by  Mayor  Quincy 
and  put  at  etreet  corners,  where  It 
might  be  quaffed  by  the  dlpper-fulI.  We 
■learn  from  "An  Authentic  Narrative  of 
|the  Success  of  Tar- Water,”  by  Thomas 
Prior,  Esq.  (published  at  Dublin  In  174G), 
of  the  surprising  cure  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
[Roger  Lyndon  of  Ballyfox,  In  the  Coun- 
ty of  Kildare.  He  suffered  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1743  from  severe  pains:  “Un- 

seasonable sleejllness.  soreness  In  my 
Kums”— we  quote  from  a letter  of  the 
reverend  gentleman— "and  the  loosen- 
ing and  falling  of  some  of  my  teeth,  in- 
somuch that  I could  scarcely  chew  my 
meat;  and  by  such  great  uneasiness  in 
my  mouth,  I was  often  reduced  to 
ibrothB,  and  other  soft  Aliments.”  He 
drank  tar  water,  pursuant  to  all  the 
rules,  beginning  at  Michaelmas.  And 
with  what  result?  “And,  I bless  God, 
have  not  In  the  least  degree,  felt  any 
of  the  Disorders  before-mentioned:  1 

can  walk  great  lengths;  have  a con- 
stant and  good  appetite;  can  eat  my 
Meat,  with  teeth  as  well-fastened 
and  easy  In  my  Mouth,  as  I could  for 
some  years  past.” 

Lynn  Is  all  right,  for  the  annual  high- 
way men  appeared,  evfn  before  the 
summer  visitors  arrived.  Nahant  and 
Marblehead  have  dlsappcinted  u.s.  The 
sea-serpent  is  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  A fortnight  ago  he  was 
jin  the  midst  of  the  Kilmanicck  fleet. 
This  year  he  Is  50  feet  long  and  about 
12  feet  broad,  with  an  enormous  back 
|fin,  a propeller-shaped  tall,  an  ugly 
Ihcad  and  hideous  Jaw.',.  He  struggled 
violently  and  almo.st  upset  several 
skiffs. 

To  C.  F.  E.:  Here  Is  a list  of  women 
that  have  attempted  to  play  Hamlet. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  list  is  com- 
plete: Charlotte  Cushman,  Eliza  Shaw, 
Fanny  Wallack.  Charlotte  Barnes. 
Clara  Fisher.  Miss  Marriott,  Emma 
Waller,  Sisan  Denin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Con- 
wav,  Julia  Seaman,  tVinnelta  Mon- 
tague, Adele  Belgarde.  Louise  Pomeroy, 
Anna  Dickinson,  Madame  Judith,  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  You  are  mistaken  about 
John  McCullough;  he  never  played 

Ophelia.  

They  say  that  Richard  Le  GallieTine 
painted  himself  as  Henry  M-;snrier  In 
"Young  Lives,”  describing  himself  as 
“a  tall  young  man  with  a long  thin 
face,  curtained'  on  each  side  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  bl.aok  hair,  like  a slip 
of  the  young  moon  glimmering  through 
a pine  wood  • • • Our  new  man  of 
feeling,  the  bfst  hated  man  we  have.” 
This  last  louen  of  portraiture  led  a 
liOndcn  reviewer  to  write,  ' But  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Mesurler  Le  Galllenne 
errs.  Thel-c  is  no  liatre'd;  merely  a 
miiet  feeling  of  i.idiffcrence.  which 
I such  poor  ’precious’  uroductlons  as 
! ’Young  J^lves’  can  only  temper  with 
amusement.” 

Justin  McCarthy’s  ’’Reminiscences” 
Is  a book  that  abounds  in  agreeable 
gossip.  He  sums  up  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  as  ”a  curious  combination 
of  the  schoolboy  and  the  statesman.” 
and  gives  this  example  of  hl.s  peculiar 
brand  of  humor: 

”A  lady  once  at  whose  house  I was 
dining  was  talking  of  a subscription 
I'st  opened  to  raise  a fund  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  wives  of  distressed  Irish 
landlords.  ‘I  am  entirely  In  sympathy 
with  them.’  she  said  earnestly,  'but 
I haven’t  given  any  money.’  Lord  Ran- 
dolph stroked  his  moustache  and  grave- 
ly said,  ’I  see— your  sympathy  doesn’t 
take  that  form.'  ” 


bfor  the  tlrspilme.  Here  is  tW^cenario 
as  described  by  the  Era:  “Diana  is 
wary  of  the  inactivity  to  which  sh?  is 
subject  on  the  Olympus.  She  asks  the 
favor  of  Jupiter  to  let  her  descend  upon 
earth.  He  consents,  but  orders  Cupl  1 
to  follow  her.  and  to  make  her  regret 
her  desire.  She  Is  conducted  Into  the 
Bj'^antine  Empire  under  the  reign  of 
Theodora;  thence  to  the  dazzling  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Rol  .Soleil.  She  seeks 
satisfaction  and  true  love  everywhere, 
and  cannot  find  it.  Finally  she  does  re- 
gret, and  asks  to  return  to  the  celestial 
sphere.  Jupiter,  triumphing  over  the 
defeat  of  earthly  love,  givfs  a brilliant 
feast  in  honor  of  the  repenting  god- 
dess.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trusires 
of  the  "Oliver  Ditson  Society  for  tite 
Relief  of  Needy  Music!  ms”  w.as  he  d 
June  2.  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President.  JJ.  J.  Lang;  Treas-  | 
urer,  C.  H.  Ditson;  Clerk,  C.  F.  Sn.ith;  i 
Trustees.  B.  J.  I.,ang,  A.  Parker  Biow;:e  | 
and  Arthur  Foote.  The  reports  of  the  i 
officers  shewed  that  a handsome  sum 
had  been  disbursed  during  the  year  to 
persons  entitled  to  help  under  the  terms  I 
of  the  b.'^quest;  but  not  sufficient  cases  | 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  cf  the  Trus-  ' 
lees  to  call  for  the  entire  Income  of  the 
fund,  which,  beginning  with  Mr.  Dlt- 
son's  bequest  of  $2.5,000,  bos  been  simp 
increased  by  donations  and  accretions. 
The  officers  desire  that  such  deserv  ng  • 
cases  as  exist  be  brought  to  their  no-  | 
lice,  and  reports  made  to  either  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  will 
careful  attention. 

Calvfi  finally  appeared— May  29 — at  the 
Op&ra,  Paris,  as  Ophelia.  There  were 
endless  negotiations,  for  the  Optra  is 
not  rich  enough  to  secure,  without 
trouble,  stars  of  the  • first  magnitude. 
iCalve  made  "grett  concessions.”  Here 
'is  a story  about  her  appearance  in 
the  part  at  Venice  in  1SS8.  “It  was  ar- 
ranged that  she  should  be  carried  from 
her  hotel  to  the  Salle  Fenlce  in  a sedan 
chair  that  had  been  specially  made 
for  the  use  of  Adelina  Patti.  The  opera 
over- she  was  recalled  thrity-three 
limes  in  the  course  of  the  performance 
— she  remained  at  the  theatre  for  some 


by  sheer  force  he  compelled  hlmseir  lo 
make  an  effort,  he  sang  with  splendid 
efftetiveness.” 

•When  Ysaye-  Is  quite  at  his  best,” 
say.s  Mr.  Blackburrf,  ”he  seems  to  ba, 
actually  identified  with  his  violin.  He 
does  not  give  you  the  impression  so 
much  of  one  who  plays  as  of  one  who 
invokes  music  out  of  his  own  innerl 
spirit.  And  his  art  is  such  that  when 
he  is  not  at  his  best  the  defect  seems  | 
to  be  rather  In  the  utterance  of  that 
spirit  than  in  the  lack  of  true  rela- 
tionship between  player  and  instru- 
ment. Moreover,  the  man  has  an  ex- 
quisite sentiment  for  music,  a most 
sei'Sitive  thought,  and  at  times  a i>oig- 
nant  feeling  for  beauty.” 

Richier  has  led  Glazounoff’s  sixth  sym- 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a Richter 
concert  in  London  May  29,  playing 
Liszt’s  concerto  in  A major.  ”He  has 
a most  accomplished  technic,  and  in 
lighter  passages  there  is  nothing  so 
airy,  so  brilliant,  or  so  swiftly  flying 
but  he  is  equal  to  every  demand.  In 
bigger  passages  he  seems  to  lack  depth 
and  color,  both  of  which  are  to  be 
found— if  the  color  Is  not  always  deli- 
cate—In  the  piano  part.  Yet  even  here 
he  is  supported  by  a great  technic.” 
Richter  has  led  Glazonoff’s  sixth  sym- 
phony In  London.  Now  that  there  Is 
j such  respectable — I might  say,  old- 
I fogyish  authority  for  performance— may 
J we  not  have  the  pleasure  cf  hearing  tha 
|-  work  at  a Boston  Symphony  concert 
, i some  time  within  the  next  five  or  six 
receive  1, 

Massenet’s  new  opera,  "Cendr'llon,” 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  tha 
OpCra  Comique,  Paris,  ■ May  24.  Miss 
Guiraudon  was  Cinderella  and  Miss 
Emclen  the  Prince  Charming.  Tho 
chief  male  part,  that  of  the  father,  Pan- 
dolfe,  a henpecked!  husband,  who  loved 
Cinderella  tenderly,  was  taken  by  Fu- 
g&re.  The  critics  differ  in  opinion.  They 
all  agree  that  the  piece  is  beautifully 
mounted;  some  say  th.at  the  libretto  is 
paltry— and  the  music,  "though  ele- 
gant, graceful  and  ingenious  through- 
out,” lacks  any  striking  qualities. 

"Perrault’s  celebrated  fairy  tale,” 
says  one,  "has  been  amplified  by  the 


little  time  chattin'g  with  Ambroise  librettist  to  afford  tfi®,,co_mp^oser^  pre^ 
Thomas.  At  last  she  proposed  to  re- 
turn home,  and  looked  round  for  her 
maid,  Valdrie.  The  maid,  however,  wag 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  at  the  en- 
trance tc  the  theatre  it  was  found  that 
the  sedan  chair  had  also  diS'appeared. 

As  search  was  being  m^de  for  some 
other  conveyance,  Valerie  came  hurry- 
ing up  with  the  vanished  chair  and  ex- 
plained what  had  happened.  After  the 
performance  she  had  gone  out  to  see 
that  the  carriers  were  ready.  She  was 
no  sooner  at  the  stage  door  than  a 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  gentlemen  in 


texts  for  those  episodical  details  in 
■which  his  muse  levels,  and  also.  It 
must  bg  said,  to  allow  scope  for  sp^- 
tacular  show.  No  trace  of  originality 
is  apparent,  and  the  adaptation  seems 
commonplace  enough,  not  differing  ma- 
terially from  the  familiar  pantomime 
■which  periodically  delights  British 
children,  young  and  old.  A spice  of 
Comic  opera  has  been  joined  to  it,  but 
that  is  all.  Needless,  therefore,  to  re- 
cite the  hackneyed  tale.  Sulfice  it  to 
say  that  fairies  and  elves  replace  the 
mice,  the  lizards  and  the  bi.g  rat  of 
Cinderella’s  carriage,  which  Is  made, 
not  from  a pumpkin,  but  of  moon- 
beams; that  the  caricature  of  the  llt- 
, , , . , tie  heroine’s  stepmother,  her  daiighteis 

waiting  there  in  evening  dress  seized  ^nd  husband,  is  rendered  highly  bur 


,upon  her,  and  in  the  belief  that  she 
^ was  CalvC  in  person  lifted  her  into  the 
sedan  chair  and  proceeded  to  convey 
it  in  triumph  to  the  hotel,  where  their 
error  was  explained  to  them  by  the 
proprietor,  who,  hurrying  out  to  meet 
Calv^,  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
her  maid,  whose  protests  had  not  been 
listened  to.” 

I heard  the  other  day  at  a private 


lesque,  and  that  to  Cendrillon  s love 
adventure  with  the  Prince  sundry  senti- 
mental  incidents  are  added.  SkUlnuly 
arranged  in  a brilliant  pageant,  Ihe^se 
elements  form  an  attractive  spectacle, 
a real  treat  for  the  eye.  It  was  the 
manager,  in  fact,  who  w’on  the 
of  the  evening,  his  mounting  of  the 
new  work  creating  far  more  pleasure 
than  the  music.  Massenet’s  score  con- 
tains, nevertheless,  some  charming 
passages,  his  orchestration  is  of  the 
'Tnrnor  most  finished,  ingenious  order,  and  the 
concert  a soprano.  Miss  Sallie  Turner.  ^lusic  is  often  pretty;  but  the 

A Western  g'.rl,  she  has  been  studying  impression  produced  on  the  hearer  is 

Bymp.Hhetie  of  Uberal  Tn  the  other'^hand,  another,  and  a 

She  sang  Liszt  s M perhaps  greater  authority, 

by  Henschel  and  others.  Her  techn  c 

was  fully  adequate,  she  sang  wilh  free-  •Cendrlllon’  M.  Mas- 

dem  and  wilh  due  appretitlion  ci  in.  gpn^t  shows  himself  in  quite  a new  lignt. 

pbrese.  She  is  sensible  in  returning  to  Throughout  there  are  scarcely 
the  West  although  her  talent  deserves  reminiscences  of  his  previous  methods 
the  ^ f,,e  of  and  tendencies.  There  is  no  trace  of 

re-oenition  in  B ston,  for  t _ tender  voluptuousness,  of  the 

any  singer  in  this  city  is  hard  unk-s  she  (jounod-like  Inspiration  of  ‘Manon’  or 
is  willing  to  endure  gratefully  the  yo.te  Magdalelne.’  The  music  Is  brisk, 

of  fashionable  patronage,  and  sing  for  sprighUy.  1st 

Else- 


a ridiev.i.ously  small  sum  in  parlors.  IL^y^ikullfrlf  noGceable^  Eltl- 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  speaking  of  a jt^ay  be  thought  that  the  corn- 

performance  of  "Die  Meislsrsinger  at  pogep’g  vigor  flags  somewhat.  He 
rovent  Garden  May  27.  says  that  Jean  seems  conscious  in  places  that  he  is  out 
tie  Reszke’s  “voice  was  plainly  suiier-  ot,  his  element,  that  he  Is  writing  in  a 
de  Reszkes  voice  was  u o Keszke  sfyle  foreign  to  his  temperament;  and 
ing  from  fatigue,  and  yet  de  He szKe  absence 


^ kLMX  1 1 


JREAD  the  other  day  that  in  a 
Me  hodlst  church  at  Dalton  the 
sum  of  $75  was  appropriated  for  the  , 
organist,  nothing  was  provided  for 
the  singers,  and  the  Music  Committee 
was  increased  to  seven  members. 

At  the  Folies-Marigny,  Paris,  a bal- 
let, music  by  Salvayre.  is  playing.  "As  j 
the  female  star  we  find  the  American 
Venus,  Clara  Betz.”  And  who.  pray, 
is  this  Venus  with  such  a.  distinctively 
.Vmerican  name? 

They  say  that  Lillian  Blauveit  may  bi 
a member  of  the  Grau  Opera  Company- 
next  season.  She  has  been  divorced 
and  she  is  again  a wife.  Has  she  en- 
joyed any  other  stage  experience? 

May  13  a new  ballet  "Lcs  grandej 
Courtisanes.  " was  performed  in  Par^ 


was  ”as  ever,  the  best  possible  \\  al-  genuine  inspiration  by  recourse  to 
ther  ” This  reminds  us  of  the  hysteri-  that  consummate  technical  skill  which 
e-il  nraise  awarded  Jean  in  Ni  w York.  i Is  so  entirely  at  his  command.  In  real- 
cal  praibc  o thnt-  itv  it  may  be  dodibted  whether  the 

especially  when  he  has  such  a cold  g^eral  verdict  will  be  otherwise  than 

he  is  obliged  lo  fake,  phrase  aiier  ^^tirely  favorable.  The  entnuslasm  of 
phrase  Certain  phases  of  the  Jean  de  first-night  audience  was  very 

Reszke  worship  are  as  amusing  as  the  great.” 

more  nronounced  symptoms  of  the  Pad-  -The  order  of  exercisee  Commence- 
erewski  mania.  Schcidemantel,  the  ment  Week  of  the  New  England  Con- 
Dresden  baritone,  who  -sang  small  parts  eervatory  of  Music  will  be  as  follows: 
in  London  in  15S4,  was  tbe  Hans  Sachs,  Thursday  and  Friday.  June  15  and  IS^rad- 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  says  of  him:  ”As  a uates’  recitals  of  the  School  ot  Oratory, 
dramatic  study  of  the  part,  ScheMe-  ig_BaccaIaureate  sermon  by 

mantel’s  struck  us  as  the  best  wc  had  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D-,  in 

ever  seen.  The  Mon"r>nuiinUe?itar of  graduating  Cass 

of  Wagner’s  conception  of  Hans  baens,  Sleeper  Hall.  8 P.  M. 

his  auiet  humor,  his  tolerance,  his  -wednc.^day,  June  21— Commencement  exer- 
-ind  his  noble  honesty,  were  - cises  in  Tremont  Temple,  2.30  P.  et- 
shrewdness  and  his  nonie  no^es^y  , ^ Alumni  reunion  and  banquet,  7.30  P,  M. 


expressed  by  this  artist  with  great 
keenness  and  breadth,  and  with  a most 
enirrossing  completeness.  The  fine  first 
scene  of  the  third  act  was.  for  exam-  Pacific  Coast.  This  was  its 
pie  as  good  as  it  could  be,  so  far  as  trip. 

Scheidemantel  was  concerned  with  it; 
his  acting  was  here  very  close  indeed 
to  the  best  ideal.  AJ  to  his  singing,  we 
gathered  that  his  voice  was  extreme  y 
fatigued,  and  the  lower  notes  certainly 
lacked  resonance  and  power'  but  when 


The  Knelsel  Quartet  was  very  suc- 

on  the 
second 

f hilin  Hale. 


hgl'on  I roamed  the  flashing  Firmament, 
perce  In  blazon  that  the  NIgrht  waxed 
wan. 

J^lhouKh  with  an  awed  eense  of  such  os- 
tan  t; 

And  A3  d thought  my  spirit  ranged  on  and 
on 

In  footless  traverse  through  ghast  heights 
' [of  sky. 

Je  last  chambers  of  the  monstrous  Dome, 
stars  the  brightest  here  to  darkness 
I , die: 

■ Tb®  any  spot  on  our  own  Earth  seemed 
Home! 

And  the  sick  grief  that  you  were  far  away 
Oiew  Dleasant  thankfulness  that  you  were 
near. 

Who  might  ha\’a  been,  set  cn  some  outstep 
' sphere, 

kes*  than  a tt'nnt  to  me.  as  day  by  day 
1 lived  unware,  uncaring  all  that  lay 
IrJOlred  In  that  Universe  taciturn  and  drear. 


Simplicissimus  puts  this  speech  into, 
the  mouth  of  a rich  American  talking 
with  one  of  his  kind:  "Every  raga- 
muffin today  who  has  a million  calls 
himself  a millionaire.” 

"I  am  absolutely  certain,”  said  Prof. 
James  H.  Hyslop,  "that  within  a year 
1 shall  he  able  to  lay  before  the  world 
conclu.sive  evidence  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.”  This  is  the  man  the  world 
h.is  been  waiting  for— yes  and  for 
countless  years.  There  was  a time 
when  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  tried  to  prove 
stlentlflcally  the  Im.mortalitj’  of  the 
soul  at  least  once  a week,  without  the 
aid  of  a spring  board  or  any  mechanl- 
:al  appliance — but  somehow  or  other  his 
proof  was  not  as  clear  as  window 
glass.  

“It  is  the  general  opinion  among  scientlllo 
men  that  what  may  be  termed  absolutely  I 
pure  water  Is  not  safely  potable,  the  same 
view  being  also  held  In  regard  to  ice  formed 
from  such  a source.” 

This  Is  why  some  deep-thinkers  put 
rum  In  water. 

The  late  fight  teaches  many,  many 
lessons. 

It  shows  the  advantages  of  boiler- 
making as  a profession. 

It  shows  the  keen  discriminating  fac- 
ulties of  one  Deveo’,  Chief  of  Police, 
who  found  that  there  was  no  slugging, 
and  that  everything  was  within  the  law. 

It  again  Illustrates  what  a beautiful 
thing  youth  Is. 

Old  Mr.  Jeffries  wdth  filial  pride  and  in 
a fit  of  acute  devotion  lifted  up  his  eyes  ; 
unto  the  hills  and  exclaimed,  "The  Lord 
was  In  the  fig'ht.  lie  was  with  Jim,  I 
and,  of  course,  Jim  won.”  It  is  true 
that  Jim’s  legs  were  more  muscular  and  | 
at  the  same  time  quicker  than  those  of  , 
Col.  Bob’s— but  what  saith  the  Psalmist? 
“He  (the  lyord)  taketh  not  pleasure  in  ’ 
the  legs  of  a man.”  i 

Mr.  Jeffries  In  his  hour  of  triumph  ] 
did  not  forget  his  sweetheart,  who  no 
doubt  was  praj^ng  for  him  in  the  West- 
ern town.  It  Is  a pity  that  she  and  j 
Mrs.  Bob  were  not  in  bpposlte  corners.  ! 
Thomas  Moore  saw  the  mill  between  | 
Randall  and  Turner  in  1818,  and  was  | 
moved  to  write:  “Had  there  been  a 
I proportionate  mixture  of  women  in  the 
Immense  ring  formed  by  the  crowd,  it 
would  have  been  a very  brilliant  spec- 
1 tael*,"  i e 

With  store  of  ladles,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  Influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

This  fight  between  Randall  and  ’Turn- 
er, by  the  way,  lasted  two  hours  and 
?0  minutes,  and  John  Keats,  who'  saw 
It,  "tapped  his  fingers  on  the  window 
pane”  to  give  Cowden  Clarke  an  idea 
I of  the  rapidity  of  Randall’s  hits.  Turn- 
I er’s  face,  according  to  Moore,  was  ”a 
I good  deal  de-humanlsed.” 
j In  the  heroic  days  of  the  ring  the 
beaten  man  was  usually  carried  off  in- 
sensible. He  was  nursed  for  days,  often 
for  weeks.  Sometimes  he  never  re- 
covered. Today  immediately  after  the 
mill  each  contestant  dictates  his  views 
and  opinions  to  reporters,  accepts  com- 
pliments and  sympathy,  and  walks 
about  as  perky  as  Punch,  in  spite  of 
the  “fierce  slugging,”  the  “savage  Jab- 
Wng”  and  the  “wicked  hooks.”  What 
would  those  fine  fellows,  Gregson,  Gully 
and  Crlbb  have  said  to  this  Coney 
Island  fight?  Gregson  in  his  fight  with 
Gully  had  his  man  beaten  so  that  It 
was  feared  Gully  would  die,  and  in 
e :■  Grsgson’s  fight  with  Cribb  the  latter 
■was  long  in  recovery.  We  know  what 
Jem  Mace  said  about  modern  fights 
Vilen  he  last  paid  this  country  the 
.honor  of  a visit.  At  the  same  time  w'e 
;hive  no  desire  to  discuss  this  question 
* '[  either  Mr.  Jeffries  or  Colonel  Bob. 

The  technic  of  either  one  would  excite 
^ the  admiration  of  Rosenthal  or  Mac- 

iij;  Dowell,  and  we  have  a cruel  kidney 
I’,,  ! ' trouble  that  debars  us  from  full  enjoy- 
nient  of  athletic  sports.  i 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Boston,  June  9,  1899. 

(•  To  the  Editor  of  the  Talk  of  the  Day: 

I noticed  In  your  column  this  morn- 
ing  the  use  of  the  participle  “knag- 
and  being  somewhat  surprised 
a-tlhe  spelling  (“nagging”  is.  I think, 
common),  I looked  up  the  etymolo- 
IWJof  the  wor<l.  Mv  authoritv  wns 


^Teb-ter,  on  1890  cdltlcn.  1 finrl  that  In 
the  original  dictionary  “kn.ag”  and 
“nag”  are  both  nouns,  and  neither  Is 
used  as  a verb.  “Knag”  is  ”a  knot  in 
wood,  or  a protuberant  knot;  a wart.” 
"Nag”  is  “a  small  horse;  a pony;  hence, 
any  horse.”  Turning  to  the  supplement 
which  contains  “new  words,  with  their 
definitions.”  1 find,  "nag — to  tease  In  a 
petty  and  pertinacious  fashion;  to  an- 
noy. (Oollcquial.)”  I w.as  still  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  word  should  have 
acquired  this  moaning  In  It.s  vcihal 
form  (as  there  was  no  apparent  reasj.i 
for  the  definition  ”a  small  horse”  sug- 
gesting such  a meaning),  until,  turning 
again  to  the  original  part  of  the  dic- 
tionary, I found  the  adjective  “naggy, 
quick;  Irritable,  touchy.  (Provincial 
English.)”  Evidently  the  adjective  was 
sug.gested  by  the  restless  motions  of  a 
pony  (the  strict  meaning,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  noun  ”nag”).  and  what  is 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the 
verb  came  from  the  adjectival  meaning. 
I w'onder  if  you  agree  with  this  theory, 
and  also  if  there  is  authority  for  your 
Ose  of  “knag”  as  a verb. 

AN  INTERESTED  READER. 

First,  let  us  consider  for  a moment 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  The  first  edition 
was  published  In  1828.  In  this  edition 
the  word  “knaggy”  is  found,  and  the 
fourth  definition  of  It  is  “rough  in  tem- 
per.” The  noun  “nag”  means  a small 
horse,  or  rather  a sprightly  horse,  or  a 
paramour  (in  contempt).  Neither  the 
verb  “knag”  nor  “nag”  appears  in  this 
^edition. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  of 
our  correspondent.  We  prefer  the  deri- 
vation from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “gnagan,” 
to  gnaw;  Norwegian  and  Swedish  ”nag- 
ga”;  Icelandic  “naga.” 

Now,  as  to  any  authority  for  using 
“knag”  as  a verb.  Either  form  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  provincial.  In- 
deed, Ash  and  Bailey  do  not  admit  it 
to  their  dictionaries,  at  least  not  in  the 
editions  now  before  us. 

But  we  refer  “Interested  Reader”  to 
Baker’s  “Glossary  of  Northamptonshire 
Words  and  Phrases”  (London,  1854),  vol. 
1,  page  373:  “Knagglng- finding  fault 

pettishly  and  peevishly.  Irritably  quib- 
bling.” See  also  “The  Dialect  of 
Craven.”  by  W.  Carr  (London,  1828),  vol. 
1,  p.  269:  “Knag— to  wrangle,  to  quarrel, 
to  raise  peevish  objections.”  Sir  Rich- 
ard Burton  prefers  the  verb  “Knag” 
with  a K;  in  fact,  we  do  not  recollect 
his  use  of  the  other  form. 

We  admit  cheerfully  that  “knag”  in 
modern  English  is  too  often  found  In  Its 
milder,  and,  as  we  claim,  castrated 
form.  A kiss  or  the  promise  of  a new 
hat  may  appease  a woman  that  “nags” 
but  she  that  “Knags”  Is  implacable 
In  earlier  days  “dog”  was  often,  yes 
generally,  spelled  “dogge”  or  “doggue.’ 
There  should  today  be  discrimination 
A toy-dog  is  all  right;  but  if  you  wish 
to  hint  at  teeth  and  bark  and  unmistak- 
able ferocity,  you  should  spell  the  word 
“dogge.” 

No,  no.  "Knagging”  is  a w'ord  of 
grim  meaning,  and  we  propose  to  keep 
it,  to  wear  it  as  a precious  jewel— that 
is,  of  course,  always  with  the  permis- 
sion of  compositors  and  proof-readers. 


3 . 


il  =' 


■ill'-’* 


WHICH  IS  THE  TRUE  ONE? 

I once  knew  a certain  Benedicta  whose 
very  atmosphere  was  charged  with  ideality, 
W’hose  eyes  diffused  the  desire  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  glory  and  all  that  brings  belief  in 
immortality. 

But  this  miraculous  girl  was  too  beautiful 
to  live  for  a long  time:  and  so  she  died  soon 
after  I became  acquainted  -n-lth  her,  and  it 
.was  I myself  that  buried  her,  one  day  when 
the  Spring  waved  its  censer  even  in  the 
cemeteries.  It  is  I that  bulled  her.  burled 
,her  in  a bier  of  odorous  wood  as  Incorrupt- 
ible as  the  coffers  of  Ind. 

And  as  my  eyes  rerrained  fastened  on  the 
place  where  my  treasure  was  hidden.  I saw 
suddenly  a little  person  who  looked  strange- 
,ly  like  the  departed,  and  who,  stamping  on 
the  fresh  earth  with  hysterical  and  bizarre 
violence,  said  with  a wild  burst  of  laughter: 
'“It  is  I.  the  true  Benedicta!  It  is  I.  a 
famous  punk!  For  the  punishment  of  your 
madness  and  your  blindness,  you  will  love 
me  as  I really  am!” 

But  I,  raging,  replied;  “No!  no!  no!” 
And  to  accentuate  my  refusal.  I stamped 
ithe  earth  so  violently  with  my  foot  that 
my  leg  went  knee-deep  Into  the  new  made 
[pit,  and,  like  a wolf  caught  in  a trap,  I 
remain  fastened,  perhaps  for  all  time,  to  the 
grave  of  the  Ideal. 


“It  is  not  generally  known  that  Queen  ' 
^'ictorla  nas  shown  some  sympathy  with 
the  game  of  golf.” 

A naturally  kind-hcai ted  woman,  she 
cannot  endure  to  see  even  a game 
abused. 


(less,  deformed,  little  old  woman,  who 
■had  long  straggling  chln-halrs.  I do  not 
Iti  ow  whether  1 met  her  In  a dream,  ot 
a*,  the  time  when  I took  ether  for  an 
cptratlon,  or  whether  I read  some- 
!|Whcre  and  long  ago  of  a like  vision, 
but  I do  know  thl.s;  the  race  is  today 
painfully,  dreadlull.v  vivid.  I was  on  a 
barren  plain,  and  the  cloudless  sky  was 
unreal.  I do  not  know  how  I came  to 
ibe  there.  The  hieicotis  old  wom.tn  was 
with  me.  She  said,  ‘You  have  one 
chance  for  your  soul.’  IV'e  ran  In  a 
gigar.lic  circle.  Fright  gave  me  wings. 
Close  to  my  heels,  this  wo.n.tn  kept 
Baying,  ‘Darling,  don’t  rim  sn  fast;  It 
, really  is  not  worth  while.'  We  ran 
end  no  one  on  etirth  or  in  air  ap- 
plauded. Suddenly  I heard  a dismal 
bell,  and  the  worran  passed  me.  Site 
did  not  exult.  Her  face  was  even  piti- 
ful. She  said,  ‘It  was  your  last  chance, 
and  I was  forced  to  beat  you.’  There 
jls  not  a day  that  I do  not  think  t.f  this 
ew  ful  race.  I ni,ay  be  at  home  with  my 
■wife  and  ehlldren,  cr  at  a ball-maleh, 
or  In  a theatre,  or  at  church;  I see  the 
tweman.  I run  the  race,  I hear  the  bell. 
'And  I know  full  well  that  the  race  was 
for  my  roul,  and  when  the  dream  comes 
jihome  to  me.  shivers  run  down  my  back, 
Imy  hair  stiffrns,  and  I an.  sick  at 
■Ihcarf.” 


AVe  do  not  see  why  even  wealthy  pa- 
rents should  object  to  a coachman  as 
a son-in-law.  A good  coachman  has 
iitecessarlly  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  a good  husband:  patience,  a firm 
[hand,  neatness,  a quick  eye,  sound 
jjudgment  and  no  foolish  disinclination 
to  accompany  the  wife  when  she  goes 
a-shopplng. 

The  coachman  Is  of  a long  and  hon- 
oiable  race.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nlmshl, 
jWas  perhaps  a little  reckless  in  his 
driving,  and  yet  the  Lord  promised  him 
that  his  children  should  sit  on  the 
Ithrone  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. Monarchs  have  driven  lions, 
tigers,  or  even  more  truly  zoological  an- 
imals yoked  to  chariots.  What  a hero 
■was  the  coachman  described  by  Dick- 
lens!  What  a demigod  the  coachman 
[With  whom  DeQuincey  took  that  mem- 
orable drive!  And  of  late  years  h.ave 
pot  noblemen  of  England,  true  credi- 
tor-defying noblemen,  driven  hansoms 
|to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
'mob? 


A library  in  this  city  is  to  be  sold  at 
euctlon  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
[owner.  This  library  was  collected  with 
great  care— whenever  the  clerks  In  the 
beckshops  were  not  looking. 


We  are  disappointed  In  our  friend, 
ithe  Providence  Journal,  which  insists, 
with  pomp  of  rhetoric,  that  a blonde  Is 
the  Ideal  summer  girl,  which  darkeneth 
counsel  by  - words  without  knowledge. 
The  Journal  dodges  the  point.  We 
claimed  modestly  that  the  ideal  summer 
girl  Is  a long,  thin,  cool  brunette.  The 
Journal  insists  that  “cool  brunette  is  a 
meaningless  phrase.”  O man  of  little 
experience!  Do  you  not  know  that  a 
brunette  may  be  epldermlcally  cool, 
with  a volcanic  heart?  Go  to,  with 
your  vague  references  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Lady  Audley  and  one  Casey. 
Leave  books,  and  drink  deeply  at  Na- 
ture’s spring! 

I N.  B.— Both  of  us  are  sparring  for 
space. 


Some  one  says  of  Mr.  Jim  Jeffries, 
^‘He  is  cno  of  the  big.gest-hearted,  best- 
liaiured — and  although  he  does  rot  ap- 
pear it — one  of  the  most  dircernin.g  men 
ene  will  meet  in  years  of  travel.” 

Yes,  this  may  be.  but  he  Is  no  bet- 
ter than  Ills  colleagues— for  he  proposes 
to  go  on  the  stage. 

The  Emperor  William  still  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  Kings— another  proof 
that  Germans  have  no  sense  of  humor. 


A man  lold  us  yesterday  this  singu- 
lar experience.  “For  five  or  six  years  I 
bate  been  haunted  by  the  thought  of  a 
Btrange  race  between  me  and  a tooth- 


To  “Jacques:”  Y'ou  ask  whether  “the 
great  bard,  adapter,  purlciner,  dra- 
matist .and  Dion  Beuclcault  of  his  time 
Inserted  the  Queen’s  line,  ’he’s  fat  and 
scant  of  breath,’  to  suit  the  physical 
condition  of  Richard  Burbage,  who  fir.st  | 
essayed  Hamlet.”  Yes,  such  is  the  ! 
legend.  This  story  was  discussed  the 
other  day  in  an  editorial  article  of  the 
Journal. 

i — 

I We  read  in  an  English  journal  that 
[Viscount  Esher  was  burled  beneath  a 
marble  tomb  on  which  for  years  have 
lain  effigies  of  him.self  and  his  wife. 
jHe  did  not  at  liist  intend  that  the 
Ifigures  should  be  placed  on  the  monu- 
ment before  the  persons  they  repre- 
sented were  dead.  He  commissioned 
the  sculptor  to  make  them,  and  keep 
them  till  they  were  needed.  When  they 
were  finished  he  changed  his  mind,  say- 
ing to  the  sculptor,  ”It  is  a pity  after 
ail  that  you  should  have  to  house  them. 
You  may  as  well  put  them  on  the  tomb 
now.” 

In  all  lands  there  have  teen  men 
prematurely  interested  in  their  tombs. 
Witness  a Mr.  Dleu,  who  In  the  17th 
[century  occasionally  got  into  his  tomb 
at  Chambergeot,  to  see  if  he  would  be 
comfortable;  and  he  would  say  to  a 
etone-cutter,  ’'Ju'st  chip  that  off  with 
ycur  chisel;  It  hurts  my  shoulder.” 

I The  story  told  lately  about  Calvfi  and 
ilier  tomb  has  been  contradicted  by  the 
Birger. 

-)  Uvjt  ‘ 

It  appears  that  in  the  Catskill 
Mmmiaiuts  t'annei’s  put  an  end  to 
onterpi'llai’s  by  the  n«e  of  musical 
Insf niments.  "A  man  blowing  a 
horn  under  a maple  tree  was  sur- 
prised to  see  caterpillars  fall  by 
Iniiidrette.  An  e.xpert  oornet-player 


PATTON  AND  ZOLA. 

I President  Patton  of  Princeton  Pnl- 
versitj%  in  flic  course  of  Ins  Iiacea- 
laureate  sermon,  wliich  waet  biiib  on 
the  text  "Of  Men  Not  a Few,”  spoke 
j at  len.gtli  of  the  value  of  character 

I Laud  thanked  the  I.ord  “for  that  man 
Zola,  who  stood  by  Dreyfus  la  hit. 
severe  trial.”  lie  cliaracterized  him 
as  “the  champion  of  .lustieo.”  Put 
he  made  this  astonisliing  statemeuf: 
“Some  say  Ids  novels  are  bad;  I <lo 
not  know;  I do  not  read  tliem;”  or, 
according  to  a report  in  a New  York 
uew^spaper,  “Tliey  may  Hint  Zola’s 
’ novels  are  not  nice;  I don't  know,  I 
never  read  them.” 

It  is  true  that  tliere  is  a marked 
difference  between  “liad”  and  “nor 
nice.”  As  Swift  remarked,  ”.V  nice 
man  is  a man  of  nasty  ideas.”  We 
do  not  believe  that  Presideni  Patton 
is  ridiculously  sqneamisli,  and  we 
acquit  liiin  without  a liearing  of 
prigglshuesm.  However  lie  may  have 
been  reported,  lie  iindouldedly  maid 
In  suiistaiicp  to  the  students,  “Some 
say  that  Zola’s  novels  are  bad  books; 
I do  not  know,  for  I have  never  read 
them;  but  I do  know  that  he  is  tlie 
champion  of  justice.’’ 

AVe  are  surprised,  liotrever,  tliat 
this  learned  man,  tlie  head  of  a .great 
educational  institution,  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  or  the  time  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  works  of  a 
remarkable  writer,  works  that  liave 
proA'oked  fierce  discussion  and  will 
have  an  abiding  place  in  the  library 
of  the  world.  President  Patton  is  of 
too  liberal  a nature  to  judge  them 
from  a purely  personal  standpoint. 
He  would  recognize  quickly  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  the  novelist  is 
profoundly  moral,  however  disagrw- 
able  maj^  be  certain  scenes  that  he 
feels  obliged  to  introduce  in  his  groat 
panorama  of  French  life  under  the 
Second  Empire.  If  lie  is  interested 
in  ecoiiouiicai  and  social  problems, 
we  advise  liiiu  to  begin  witli  “Ger- 
minal;” but  lie  would  do  well  to  be- 
gin with  ”La  Fortune  ties  Uoiigon” 
and  end  witli  ”I)r.  Pascal.”  And  lie 
might  read  the  short  stories  on  the 
side. 

Cliarlem  Godfry  I.eland  states  that 
at  a dinner  in  Boston,  at  which  were 
several  of  the  leading  literary  liglit,-:, 
only  Dr.  Holmes  was  willing  to  ’id- 
mit  that  he  had  ever  seen  a copy  of 
Casanova’s  memoirs.  We  doubt 
[whether  tlie  guests  told  the  strict 
I trutli.  We  believe  firmly  tliat  each 
one  bad  read  them.  But  Ave  do  not’ 
cliargo  President  Patton  with  such 
cowardly  and  silly  shyuees. 


THE  JEFFRIES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Fluslied  with  glory,  Mr.  .Taint's 
.1.  .lefl'ries  went  to  Pliiladelphia  to 
oxhiliit  his  victorious  person  at  tlie 
Academy  of  Music.  The  Quaker 
(bty,  either  enjoying  its  traditional 
sleep  or  true  to  its  name,  paid  li.tle 
attention  to  the  conqueror  of  Fitz- 
simmons. Tliere  were  ouly  300  per- 
sons in  tlie  tlieafre.  As  Jlr.  .leffrics 
sadly  remarked  after  his  return  to 
New  York;  ‘‘It  is  evident  they  don’t 
care  for  new  champions  in  Pliiladol- 
phia.”  And  then  he  added:  “Tlie 
amliition  of  my  life  is  to  have  a good, 
square  go  at  Sharkey.” 

AA'e  are  sorry  that  Air.  .leffrios 
made  tliis  speech.  AVe  charge  him  to 
throw  away  ambition.  His  lioijoied 
adA'ersary  was  not  anxious  to  me->:. 
him  in  the  ring:  lie  Avas  satisfied 
witli  ids  reputation;  but  ids  wife 
urged  and  entreated  him  to  basil  die 
young  man  from  California,  and  the 
loving  liusbaiid,  eager  to  please  licr. 
was  persuaded  ag.aiust  ids  better 
judgment— a pathetic  instance  of  tin- 
irony  of  marital  devotion. 

.And  pra.v  what  does  Air.  .letfrics 
long  for  after  his  coming  mill  wi'di 
Air.  Slinrkey’t  He  proposes  to  tiu’u 
play-actor,  to  liid  for  applause  on  tlw 
dramatic  stage.  AA'hy  does  lie  not 
lieed  the  melaiielioly  fate  of  Corbett, 
the  lisTht  enmediaii;  of  Suilivan.  the 


/ roinauiip  hero  in  melodrama?.  There 
was  in  eaoli  instance  the  Imrrali  of 
n season,  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
man  rntlier  tliau  the  display  of  Iiis- 
frlonic  art.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
the  ihealre  of  today  demands  merely 
an  e.vhihitiou  of  individuality;  thue, 
audiences  srow  hy,.ferical  over  Mis.s 
Adams,  because  she  is  Miss  Adams; 
iHit  tastes  are  as  fleetinsr  as  the  foam 
on  ice  cream  «oda  and  ftlory  is  no 
more  sulnstantial. 

-Mr.  .Teffries  has  a pious  faiher,  a 
. fo;ul  mother,  aud  a loving  swoet- 
Iieart.  Wliy  is  he  not  willingr  to  pro- 
vide for  them  a delightful  home, 
suitported  by  his  resi>ectable  trade  of 
boiler-makins:?  is  he  an.xious  to 
make  a noise  in  the  worid?  a 
boiler-maker  he  would  have  amplo 
opportuiiiiv.  I 


WhethPr  It  is  courage,  or  learning,  or  in- 
tellect, or  wit.  or  succe.-js  with  women,  or 
riches,  or  social  position,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  that  a man  boasts  of,  you  may 
copcIuUe  by  hi>  boasting  about  it  that  that 
is  precisely  the  direction  in  which  he  is 
rather  weak;  tor  if  a man  really  possesses 
any  faculty  to  the  full.  It  will  not  occur  to 
him  to  make  a great  show  of  affecting  it; 
he  is  quite  content  to  know  that  he  has  it. 
That  is  the  application  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
erb: “Herradura  que  chacolotea  clavo  le 

falla"— a clattering  hoof  means  a nail  gone. 


a pine  box.  THe  moth 
with  fluttering. 


was  through 
THE  QUIETIST. 


We  enjoy  heartily  tho  accounts  of 
June  wedtings.  Yet  we  should  like  to 
read  ci.ee— only  once— of  a tall  blonde 
that  is  not  '•stately."  and  cf  a petite 
bnrnette  that  Is  not  "charming.”  -\nd 
is  every  bride  without  exception  a 
■'favorite  In  society.”  We  observed  the 
other  day  that  one  bride  was  "not  given 
away  by  her  f.ather,  an  Indication  of 
the  growing  Indeperidence  of  women, 
who  feel  quite  competent  to  answer  for 
themselves.”  If  they  will  onl.v  be  con- 
tent to  answer— if  they  will  not  Insist 
on  asking! 


A contemporary  published  yesterday 
a picture  of  a statue  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur  with  the  heading,  ".^s  he  looked 
In  life."  No,  dear  brother,  Mr.  Arthur 
never  looked  like  that  In  life  or  even 
on  the  cigar-box  named  after  him. 


THE  MOTH. 

I "Yes,"  she  whispered  from  his  should- 
I er;  "I'll  come,  certain  sure.  Where 
shall  we  meet,  Dick?”  Her  soft  South- 
ern voice  caressed  his  name. 

The  question  thrilled  the  young  man 
strangely.  At  last  he,  too,  could  boast 
] to  the  men  on  the  verandah  of  having 
"a  mesh."  His  heart  beat  quickly  and 
ihls  frail  body  trembled.  Hla  eyes  ran 
1 vaguely  about  the  dusk-veiled  world. 

A leaping  fire,  burning  soundlessly  in 
, the  gathering  dark  by  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  w'htre  the  tall  pines  stood  black 
against  the  sky.  caught  his  look. 

; Flame  lures  the  ephemera. 

"Meet  me  In  an  hour,  on  the  road, 
1 near  the  Are.”  They  kissed  and  parted. 

She  smiled  warmly  as  she  entered  the 
; he  use;  her  bosom  heaved  as  she 
t thought:  "An  hour  hence.” 

He  made  Ms  way  to  the  Inn  where  the 
jpale  or  hectic  consumptives,  the  asth- 
fmatic,  or  they  that  had  heart-trouble 
or  nervous  trouble,  and  others  again 
who  merely  wished  to  idle  away  the 
dark  months  under  Ihe  Southern  sun. 
were  gatliered  together  because  of  their 
, diseases  or  tbeir  wealth.  His  mind  wa.s 
In  a nebulous  whirl;  weak  thought  min- 
gled with  gusty  emotion.  He  knew  that 
n!ght-fal!  should  find  him  within  do-rs. 
and  a siiflden  fit  of  coughing  argued 
with  him.  He  had  not  come  South  to 
make  love  to  Magdalen,  but  to  nurse 
his  cough,  to  guard  and  preserve  his 
threatened  life.  But  he  yearned  to- 
I ward  the  flarre  in  Magdalen's  eyes,  as 
the  moth  to  the  candle.  Her  glowing 
passion,  like  unto  a wrecker's  beacon, 
slgr.aled  and  beckoned. 

♦ . * . 

He  made  his  way  along  the  road  to 
the  fire.  The  hour  was  fantastical,  a 
time  for  the  play  of  shadow-puppets. 
The  last  faint  glow  of  sunset  w'as  as 
, a dying  fire  In  the  West.  The  regal 
I>lnes  stood  black  against  it.  They  shud- 
dered together;  they  whispered  In  the 
.growing  darkness.  Workmen  were 


Admiral  Dewey  will  not  accept  the 
heme  In  Washington.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  cabled  a friend,  declining  to  ac- 
cept It;  "but  that  If  a fund  Is  raised 
for  that  purpose,  he  wll!  take  the  money 
and  invest  it  In  a home  for  sick  and 
disabled  sailors.”  The  Admiral  will,  no 
doubt,  prefer  to  live  at  his  club,  for 
he  is  essentially  a club-man.  We  like 
to  think  of  the  honest  tars  enjoying 
through  his  generosity  the  gift  of  the 
American  people.  We  see  them  drink- 
ing tea  and  lemonade,  smoking  mild 
Manila  cheroots,  playing  at  backgam- 
mon and  jack-straws,  or  reading  mag- 
azine accounts  of  the  late  war.  May 
the  vision  soon  be  a reality.  Let’s  see; 
how  much  money  was  contributed  yes- 
terday? 


So,  too,  !t  Is  a pleasure  to  learn  that 
Col.  Bob  Fitzsimmons  Is  not  in  need 
of  money.  We  advise  him  to  go  back 
to  his  village  smithy  If  there  Is  no 
chestnut  tree  near  It,  Mr.  Julian  should 
provide  one;  If  It  Is  already  spreading, 
Mr.  Julian  is  the  man  to  shake  it.  Bob, 
wiping  the  honest  sweat  from  his  brow, 
while  Mrs.  Bob  knits  by  his  side,  and 
a daughter  Is  practising  for  admission 
to  the  village  choir,  would  be  a beautiful 
subject  for  the  Historical  Painter.  Gen- 
tleman Jackson,  who  beat  Mendoza  In 
ten  and  a halt  minutes,  retired  Into 
private  life  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  great  and  good.  After  his  death, 
a monument— a couchant  Hon  and  a 
naked  athlete  (weeping)— subscribed  by 
his  pupils- marked  his  place  In  Bromp- 
ton  Cemetery.  Bob  Gregson  was  for 
some  ycar.s  landlord  of  the  Castle  Tav- 
ern. Sayers  opened  a pub  and  was  his 
own  best  customer  to  his  personal  detrl- 
m.ent.  John  Morrlsey’s  fate  wa.s  still 
more  pitiable — he  was  a member  of  the 
New  York  Senate.  Colgnel  Bob  Is  not 
yet  forty.  There  should  be  many  years 
of  useful  labor  before  him. 

Certain  theatre  managers  in  Lon- 
jloii  talk  of  allowing  smoking  in  the 
liody  of  the  house,  which  leads  a 
J^ondou  uewripaper  to  remark  that 
fthe  man  who  could  wituees  ‘Mac- 
ihcth’  with  a cigarette  between  his 
Jips  aud  a whisky  and  soda  at  his 
elbow  would  certainly  be  a vnlgari- 
Bti  of  a quite  unknown  type.”  We 
lire  not  so  sure  of  this.  We  have 
seen  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Macheths  who 
nvonld  drive  even  a prohibitiouist  to 
(Irink. 

1 lie  Hrltish  Special  Commissioner 
Jd  South  America  begs  the  London 


burning  the  grass  and  brush  from  the'  !Board  of  'Irade  to  adopt  tiie  "simple 
edge  of  Ihe  woodland,  and  waving  lines  pod  convenient  metric  s.vstem  used 
of  flame  radiated  from  the  central  fire  jju  other  loading  clv- 

where  waste-wood  burned,  like  mys-  . i ti 

terious  hieroglyphics  traced  in  the  J'i^ed  nations  in  the  world.’  He 
binckness.  Fra.irrant  pine-smoke  and  jjtoliit.s  out  prpscnt  iiicoiivpiiiGUCOS 
pungent  straw-smoke  charged  the  air;  Qud  damage  to  British  trade  ill  Ul'U- 
then-  were  sharp  breaths  of  the  night  on  account  of  this  conserva- 

coolth  The  forms  of  the  fire  watch-  j i i i ..i  • 

ers  Nuere  silhcuettcs.  The- sky  held  It  IS  doubtful  whether  thl«  ap- 

calm,  solemn  stars.  The  sandy  road  , jjteal  Will  he  efCectual.  L)o  not  tile 
V as  of  sombre  pallor  The  wlnd-stlrred  lOugHsli  still  weigh  men  by  "stones,'’ 
pines  moaned  us  a summer  sea  moans  measure  horses  by  “hands’/” 


at  approach  of  storm. 

The  heat  of  the  fire  fell  upon  his 
face.  He  watched  It.  fascinated,  for 
hereabouts  he  should  meet  Magdalen. 
The  great  flame  leaped  and  writhed 
in  a glory  of  scarlet  and  black,  passion 
.and  death.  He  Inhaled  a whiff  of  smoke 
and  his  cough  racked  him. 

"Foot”  he  thought.  "1  should  be  In 
the  house."  I hcn  he  forgot  the  thought; 
for  a voice  from  the  shadow  beyond 
the  fire,  where  the  wood  marched  down 
to  the  road,  called  "Dick!" 

.*• 

The  grass  fire  had  burned  out.  Even 
the  central  flame  was  but  a spark, 
smouldering  In  the  gloom.  The  stars 
hgd  waxed  brilliant,  full:  the  street 
Icirps  were  out;  only  a few  i.lght  lights 
shone  from  the  houses  of  the  sick.  He 
; walked  in  shambling  fashion,  cough- 
1 Ing  and  spitting.  He  cursed,  as  weak 
souls  curse. 

. • . 

, They  sent  him  home  by  express,  prep-  . 
( erly  pickled,  labeled,  packed  neatly  in 


FE!V  ARE  CHORES . 

Sir  John  Stainer,  organist,  com- 
poser, chief  Inspector  of  music  un- 
der the  Kclucation  Department  of 
England,  declares  that  the  profes- 
sion of  music  is  overstocked;  that 
great  numbers  of  musicians  of  sound 
attainments  are  out  of  employment; 
that  of  the  young  people  flocking  to 
the  profession  in  crowds,  “a  vast  ma- 
jority have  not  the  most  remote 
chance  of  even  moderate  success;” 
that  hardly  half  a dozen  composers 
in  England  can  live  by  writing 
music,  and  tliat  "nobody,  unless  ex- 
ceptionally endowed,  sliould  think  of 
the  music  profession  as  a career  un- 
less prepared  to  become  a teacher  as 
well  as  a performer.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  few  com- 
posers in  England  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  writing  music, 
for  this  is  an  old  story  in  every  land, 
(’oinposing  music,  e.xcept  in  rare  'n- 
stancens,  is  not  a lucrative  calling, 
and  the  better  the  music,  the  smaller 
the  income.  But  why  should  the 
market  of  teachers  aud  performers 
be  so  overstocked?  Sir  John  says 
that  the  profession  is  becoming  fash- 
ionable. Aud  here’s  the  rub! 

if  a young  woman  finds  herself 
suddenly  obliged  to  support  herself, 
her  friends  say:  "You  have  taken 
piano  lessons,  why  don’t  you  teach?” 
or  they  urge  her  to  slug,  remember- 
ing that  Signor  Siilferino  said  her 
voice  was  as  good  as  that  of  Melba, 
and  as  he  was  her  teacher,  he  should 
surely  know.  There  is  the  promise 
of  pupils.  “All  your  friends  will 
send  their  children  to  you.”  One  or 
two  may  provide  her  with  pupils  out 
of  kindness,  but  the  majority  send 
their  children  to  teachers  that  are 
really  trained  or  are  in  fashion.  The 
young  woman  struggles— aud 
name  is  Legion. 

Music  is,  first  of  all,  an  Art. 
musician  is  born,  as  is  the  poet, 
these  stubborn  facts  are  Ignored. 
To  many  music  is  merely  a genteel 
profession,  when  you  cannot  sup- 
port yourself  in  any  ' other  way. 
Everybody  today  sings  or  plays  the 
piano.  There  is  an  appalling  pres- 
ence of  mediocrity  and  worse  tlian 
mediocrity  in  high  places.  The  de- 
serving are  driven  to  the  wall,  aud 
the  true  inueician,  notoriously  un- 
practical, is  too  often  driven  to  the 
wall. 


her  i 

The 

But 


The  Rigo  family  certainly  has  an 
indefatigable  press  agent.  The  other- 
day  Kieo  was  dead  and  the  Princess 
tlie  mother  of  twins.  Now  it  aji- 
pears  that  the  happy  couple  is  on  ilie 
way  to  China. 

A reviewer,  jaded,  disgu.sted,  said: 
“It  will  be  an  awful  day  when  the 
characters  in  latter-day  fiction  arise 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  creators.” 

^ I S~ ’ ^ ^ 

Baron  Chrietiani  is  not  the  first 
‘•nobleman”  who  will  do  the  State 
real  service. 

O,  dweller  in  the  Back  Bay,  If  you  : 
see  a man  apparently  sneaking  i 
about  your  premises,  don’t  shoot 
He  may  be  a policeman  In  citizen’s 
clothes. 


“AY,  PAST  ALL  SURGERY.’' 

The  death  of  Dr.  Lawson  Tail, 
who  carved  his  way  through  ab- 
dominal underbrush  to  fame,  fell  on 
the  day  that  Dr.  Maurice  II.  Rich- 
ardson, the  eminent  surgeon  of  Bos- 
ton, read  a most  interesting  paper 
"On  a Case  of  Gastrectomy”  before 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Richardson  gave  an  official  opin- 
ion concerning  operations  for  caucer 
of  stomach,  an  opinion  based  on  his 
own  daring  removal  of  a etomacii 
when  the  patient  lived  for  nine 
montiis  thereafter. 

Before  the  birth  of  Tait,  the  sur- 
geon, however  much  he  prided  him- ' 
self  on  the  exactness  of  his  science, 
however  much  he  was  inclined  to ! 
smile  at  the  experiments  made  by  ' 
physicians  dealing  in  drugs,  hesi- 
tated at  the  thought  of  breaking  into 
the  box  that  holds  so  many  vital 
treasures.  Here  and  there  a dar- 
ing operator  might  have  tried  his 
hand,  but  no  principles  were  estab- 
lislied  and  sucb  heroic  surgery 
would  have  been  considered  by  ‘he 
great  majority  of  the  orthodo.'s 
damnable  as  well  as  dangerous.  Cer- 
tain organs  were  guessed  at,  bom- 
barded at  long  range,  coaxed,  tempt- 
ed. Today  there  is  no  parley,  there 
is  no  delay.  The  surgeon  takes  iiis 
knife,  saying,  “Let  us  see  what  ails 
you.” 

N'o  doubt  undue  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  triumph.  For  a time, 
there  was  an  insane  desire  to  carve. 


If  a patient  Bad  asthma,  the  first  imH 
pulse  of  the  ultra-modern  physician 
was  to  lay  open  his  abdomen  and 
remove  some  ‘‘unuecessary  organ.” 
If  a man  had  a slight  pain  In  his 
tummy,  Jte  was  separated  from  Ids 
appendix.  We  were  told  that  stom- 
ach. liver,  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  were 
after  all  mere  ornaments,  not  uece.s- 
sities.  ,\.nd  when  you  walked  the 
street,  you  found  yourself  wonder- 
ing whether  the  men  and  women 
you  met  were  complete. 

But  what  a blessing  is  this  mar- 
velous skill  in  surgery,  when  It  Ls 
used  mercifully  aud  reverently!  Dr. 
'fait  was  not  an  old  man,  us  age  is 
reckoned  In  the  prayer  of  Moses; 
yet,  during  his  years,  by  the  courage 
and  teelinic  of  him  and  his  disciples, 
ihe  despair  of  medical  centuiies  was 
turned  into  a reasonable  hope. 

BIS  PL.SNS. 

paid  to  himself  while  walking  In  a 
pr**at  and  lonely  park:  '‘How  beautiful  she 

Mould  be  in  ornate  and  ostentatlou.s  court- 
costume,  as  she  descends,  in  the  air  of  a 
fine  night,  the  marble  steps  of  a iialace 
M hich  faces  lawns  and  fountains  I For  she 
Is  by  nature  a princess.” 

And  going  later  through  a street,  he 
Flopped  before  a picture-shop,  and  seeing 
there  a print  picturing  a tropical  landscape, 
he  said  to  himself:  "No,  I do  not  wish  to 

I>fiRPes«  her  dear  life  in  a palace;  for  we 
should  not  be  at  home.  Walls  covered  with 
frold  Nvould  not  leave  room  to  hang  her 
jHirtralt:  in  those  solemn  corridors,  there 
Wf.uld  be  no  <.onier  for  intimaci'.  In  such  a 
place  as  this  I must  dwell  to  cherish  the 
drewn  of  my  life.” 

Analyzing  the  details  of  the  print,  he  con- 
tinued: ”Hy  the  seacost.  a charming  wood- 

rn  cottage,  surrounded  by  all  tho.se  strange^ 
find  glistening  trees  of  which  I have  forgot- 
ten the  names— a madding,  Indefinable  per- 
fume charging  the  atmosphere — musk  and 
making  odorous  the  cottage- 
further  away,  behind  our  little  home,  the 
ends  of  masts  balanced  on  the  swell— on  the 
other  sId-*  of  the  room  lighted  with  roseate 
light  sifted  through  blinds,  adorned  with 
fresh  mattings  and  heady  flowers,  with 
Tore  chairs  of  the  Portuguese  rococo,  of 
lieavy  and  sombre  wood  (and  she  would  rest, 
O so  calm,  so  tenderly  fanned,  smoking  to- 
Ihacco  with  a trace  of  opium!),  on  the  other 
Ude  of  the  wall  the  twittering  of  blrd.s  in- 
toxicated with  light,  and  the  chattering  of 
little  negresses— and  at  night  for  the  ac- 
icompanlment  of  my  dreams,  the  plaintive 
rong  of  musical  trees,  of  mournful  filaos! 
Yes.  here,  here  Is  the  decoration  for  which  I 
•carch.  What  have  I to  do  with  a palace?” 

Farther  along,  as  he  followed  a great  ave- 
rue,  he  smv:  a neat  Inn;  and  out  from  a 
:»Yindow  brightened  by  curtains  of  speckled 
calico  two  pmillng  faces  looked.  "Truly,” 
he  . thought,  "my  fancy  Is  a wanderer  to 
peek  so  far  that  which  is  so  near.  Pleasure 
• ud  happiness  are  in  the  first  inn  you  come  i 
in  the  inn  of  accident,  so  prolific  In  ! 
pleasures.  A roaring  fire,  showy  crockery, 
a passable  supper,  a rough  wine,  a big  bed 
with  sheets  a little  coarse  but  fresh— what 
tn<>re,  or  what  better?” 

Returning  home,  alone,  at  the  hour  when  ; 
the  advice  of  wisdom  Is  no  longer  stifled  by 
the  buzzing  of  exterior  life,,  he  said  to  hlm- 
eelt:  “I  have  owned  today,  in  dreams,' 

three  dwellings,  and  in  each  I found  an  i 
equal  delight.  Why  force  my  bo<ly  to  ex- 
change places,  when  my  soul  travels  so 
nimbly?  And  of  what  good  would  It  be  ty 
carry  out  my  plans,  when  the  plan  Is  in 
Itself  an  all-sufliclent  pleasure?” 


We  urge  ihe  rrianaccrs  of  summer 
operettas  to  import  from  Vienna  all 
Ingenious  machiJio  known  a.s  th»?  Auto- 
matic  Claque.  "It  consists  of  two 
leather  bags  like  ho.xing  gloves,  which 
ftie  set  vigorously  applauding  b.v  the 
firessurc  of  an  electric  button.”  The 
manart<T  unseen  could  thu^  easily  regu-  ' 
late  enthusia.sm.  These  hot  nights,  tlie  ' 
ushers  cannot  be  expected  to  full 
Justice  to  the  show. 


The  drought  is  terrlbie.  Although 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
Fhall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labor! 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fieldsf- 
Bhall  yield  no  moat:  the  flock  shaV  be  , 
cut  oft  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  i 
Ibe  no  herd  in  the  stalls;  yet  1 willil 
rejoice  in  the  Lorci.  For  onions,  ac-|i 
cording  to  the  Maine  farmers,  are  allji 
right.  

So  there-  is  to  be  a Kipling  Day  at| 
Ihe  Prince  School.  We  regret  that  the  I 
graduating  class  will  sing  the  Russia:\  ! 
rational  hymn,  for  Mr.  Kipling  does 
mot  like  the  Tsar  of  all  tne  Uus- 
rians.  A Kipling  Day!  Why,  this  Is 
teaching  the  young  the  doctrines  of 
Bmpcriallsm ! Whore  Is  Mr.  Atkinson? 
iWill  not  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  pour 
(put  hi.^  indignation  in  a Utter  to  the 
Wranscrirt? 

There  are  little  Kiplings  cutslde  ol 
the  author's  immediate  family.  ThUa 
There  is  Mr.  Kdgard  Wallace  of  C’ap« 
fTown,  the  author  of  a book  of  versv 
entitled  "The  Alission  that  Failed,' 
etc.  He  wears  the  Queen’s  unlforn' 
end  courts  the  Muse-  in  the  banaok 


m.  jf.  r..  aw  the  sen- 

s pray,  r to  tha  0bd  of  Battles  on 
of  .1  fight: 

Oh.  me  timiuph  -the  cominp  day» 

But  plea.-.  ri-mi'ml>'*r.  though,  I pray, 

't'hiU  I am  not  afraid. 

If  I mu.st  di*.,  (,}),  help  me  to. 

In  that  lust  moment  see  me  through. 

My  God!  1 am  afraid. 

Mr.  Wallace  siiifi-s  of  "Glng-er  James,” 
find  tells  of  (he  dead  soldier’s  funeral 
iwlth  military  honors: 

e once  pot  four  teen  da.vs 
For  drunken,  idle  ways, 

An'  the  Colonel  said  the  nasty  things  that 
Colonels  .sometime.s  say; 

‘e  called  him  to  ’is  face 
The  regiment's  disgrace; 

But  the  Colonel  took  ’Is  'at  off  when  'e 
j.ussed  'im  hy  today. 

After  KIpIin.H'— the  Klplingrite.  Will 
either  be  known  a century  hence? 

There  Is  a vast  amount  of  culture  in 
the  suburb.®.  Even  the  children  are  ed- 
ilicated  accoruln.?  to  “the  new  thought.” 
We  saw  lately  a little  hoy  and  little  girl 
at  play  In  Cnestnut  Hill.  The  little  boy 
said,  prancing  aoout:  "I’m  a scarlet 

fever  microbe.”  To  which  the  little 
|glrl  replied:  ”I'm  a measles  microbe.” 
Alas!  we  were  not  so  highly  educated 
In  Massachusetts  40  years  ago. 


Wlionovof  the  que.stion  of  erom:',- 
tioii  comes  u]),  the  chief  ai'Kiiraciits 
jiire  on  tlie  one  .side  health  and  on  the 
jOtlier  sentiment. 

I Witliout  passiii"  notv  on  the  qnes- 
^ tiou  fvhether  a public  crematory  is 
needed  or  would  be  a good  thing,  we 
may  say  that  tliere  is  a slowly 
growing  appreciation  of  the  cleanli- 
ness and  the  sanitary  reason  for 
linruing  bodies,  instead  of  burying 
them.  The  argument  sometimes  ad- 
vanced that  “in  the  winter  all  ner- 
sons  wlio  go  to  the  grave  stand  in 
great  danger  of  catching  severe 
colds,  which  often  develop  into  pneu- 
monia,” does  not  seem  to  us  of  prime 
imiiortanoe. 

Even  in  tlie  grave  we  are  crea- 
tures of  fashion.  If  it  were  the  cus- 
tom to  bury  tlie  dead  standing  or  sit- 
ting, according  to  the  practice  of 
certain  nations,  the  innovation  of 
tlie  custom  iiertaining  to  nearly  all 
civilized  countries  today  would  he 
regarded  Iiy  many  as  indecent  or 
even  sacrilegious. 

Nor  will  the  deeply-rooted  senti- 
ment of  generations  he  killed  snd- 


W'as  the  General  Luna  who  Is  report- 
ed dead  near  Manila  a lineal  descendant 
|Ot  the  famous  Count  di  Luna  who  made 
so  much  trouble  in  ”11  Trovatore"  and 
Incidentally  sang  a beautiful  song?  He 
jis  the  only  one  that  was  left  at  the 

end  of  the  fourth  act.  As  you  remem-  . , , , 

ber,  he  shrieks  out  as  the  curtain  falls,  ^^.v  the  zealous  tract  of  a sani- 

! “And  I still  live!'’  ’ | tariau.  If  “the  horrors  of  the  grave” 

wore  believed  in  thoroughly,  this 
method  of  Imrylng  loved  ones  would 
liave  been  abandoned  long  ago.  Tlie 
body,  tliongh  interred  for  years,  suf- 
fers no  transformation  in  the  eyes 
that  once  loved  to  look  upon  it. 
Surely  there  is  as  much  tender  re- 
spect shown  in  the  lowering  of  :i 
body  to  its  resting  place  as  in  tlie 
preparation  for  the  furnace.  Surely 
there  is  greater  comfort  in  visiting 
the  known  home  of  a familiar  form 
than  in  mourning  over  a pot  of 
ashes. 

No  doubt  cremation  may  be  justi- 
fied by  reasons  “at  once  economic, 
sanitary,  aesthetic  and  humane”; 
hut  this  justification  will  be  like  con- 
fidence, a plant  of  slow  growth.  Last 
year  the  Massachusetts  Cremation 
Society  cremated  about  100  bodi  ?s 
from  all  New  England.  An  officer 
says,  “We  may  cremate  about  12 
moi'e  tliis  year”.  We  believe  with 
tliese  officers  that  the  modern  funer- 
al is  often  absurdlj-  expensive  and 
extremely  repulsive.  Nodding  funer- 
al plumes,  the  hideous  hearse,  pre- 
tentious monuments  have  enlarged 
I the  terror  of  death  and  at  the  same 
time  made  death  vulgar.  But  wliat 
peculiar  sanctity,  what  Ineffable 
peace  is  associated  with  the  thought 
of  a village  hillside  cemetery!  Nor 
is  it  a base  or  degrading  thing  to 
nourish  Nature.  We  are  of  tlie 
i earth,  earthy. 

People  have  a careless  way  of  talking 
about  a "born  liar,”  Just  as  they  talk  about 
a "born  poet.”  But  in  both  cases  they  are 
wrong.  Lying  and  poetry  are  arts— arts,  as 
Plato  saw,  not  unconnected  with  each  other — 
and  they  require  the  most  careful  study,  the 
most  disinterested  devotion.  Indeed,  they 
ha^■e  their  technic,  just  as  the  more  material 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  have,  their 
subtle  secrets  of  form  and  color,  ttielr  craft-  , 
mysteries,  their  deliberate  'artistic  methods. 
As  one  knows  .he  poet  by  his  fine  music,  so 
one  can  recognize  the  liar  by  his  rich 
rhythmic  utterance,  and  in  neither  case  wdll 


champagne  It;  as  good  arfj'&tumm’s, 
tr.a  dry?  Is  he  an  i Xpert  Iri  cigars,  or 
l.s  he  as  clay  In  the  hands  of  t'ne  dealer? 
All  theso  are  serioits  questions,  my 
hoy.  Mayor  Quincy  agrees  with  me  in 
my  longing  for  an  Ideal  city,  and  I am 
confident  that  this  .system  of  licensed 
dinners  will  make  for  stomachic  and 
mental  righteousness.” 

■We  heard  yesterday  a singular  theory 
advanced:  “That  the  stinginess  of  a 
comedian  -was  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  stage  ability.”  We  shall  consider 
this  subject  after  we  finish  our  elab- 
orate treatise  "On  Husbands  as  House- 
hold Pets:  Their  Diet,  Care  and 

Diseases.” 

Now  that  the  venerable  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  has  held  .another  special 
meeting  and  elected  another  Secretary,  j 
■we  hope  that  the  members,  old  and 
young,  disgruntled  and  satisfied,  -will  I 
buckle  down  to  the  heroic  task  of  pre-  ' 
paring  the  1489th  performance  of  “The 
Messiah.” 


Now  that  Londoners  have  Messrs. 

Choate,  Tw^ain  and  Dooley  "with  them 
Ithoy  know  that  Mr.  Depew  is  not  really 
as  funny  as  he  thinks  he  is. 

^ 'We  hope  that  Dr.  W’hlte's  essay  on 
i'"TheRoleof  the  Staphylococcus  in  Skin 
Diseases”  will  be  printed.  Is  the  Sta- 
phylococcus a heavy  or  a first  walking 
gentleman,  or  a low  comedian? 

•■V  French  newspaper  just  received 
describes  the  arrest  of  Col.  du  Paty 
de  Clam.  A Colonel  appeared  when 
Du  Paty  de.  Clam  was  dining  with\ 

Lis  wife  and  mother-in-la'vvh  “The 
whole  thipc  was  done  in  a gentle- 
hianly  fashion.”  Col.  du  Paty  cle 
‘iJlam  was  also  gentlemanly.  He 
apologized  to  the  ladies  for  leaving 
them.  Vv'ill  he  apologize  to  Dreyfus'? 

A petty  cash  book  kept  by  Dlek- 
ene  when  he  wuis  in  a lawyer’s  of- 
fice was  sold  this  ■week  in  London. 

A contemporary  remarks,  “It  is  cu- 
rious to  note  that  several  of  the 
names  in  the  book  -were  used  ■with 
sliglit  variations  by  Dickens  in  his 
novels.”  No,  this  is  not  singular, 
j for,  as  every  writer  of  stories 
I knows,  the  matter  of  names  is'  a per- 
plexing one.  It  was, the  practice  of 
Dickens  to  note  all  striking  names 
that  he  saw  on  signs  or  heard  in 
! convensation. 

Whether  Nordica  or  her  press- 
,i  agent  wrote  the  article  signed  by 
her  and  published  in  Ainslee’s  Mag- 
azine, there  is  much  sense  In  the 
opinions  therein  stated.  The  traces 
of  African,  Scotch,  Irish,  German, 

Creole,  Indian  music  do  not  make 
an  American  type  of  music.  “They 
make  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in 
wliich  American  music  is  yet  to 
grow.” 

In  Greek  waters  divers  are  hunt-,.,  , , . 

. . - , , , . , , . , ' *he  casual  inspiration  of  the  moment  .sufflea. 

foi  ^Old  tlut  tilled  tl  ship  sunk  | Here,  as  elsewhere,  practice  must  precede 
over  a century  ago.  This  reminds  us  perfection, 
that  there  seems  to  be  a lull  iu  tlie 

OlQ  Chimes  is  much  interested,  they 


Mr.  Jeffries,  the  father,  has  been 
1 preaching  from  a wagon  in  Los  Angeles. 
|,  “I  gave  away  my  last  cent  years  ago, 
I and  no  man  can  say  I ever  begged  a 
I penny.  I have  fed  every  tramp  in  San 
Jose  for  nine  months.  I’ve  seen  mir- 
jaoles,  but  I won’t  cast  pearls  before 
lewine.”  Then  he  produced  a Chart  of 
lealvation.  Mr.  Jeffries  In  his  fight  with 
'Satan  does  not  exhibit  the  powerful 
directness  of  his  son.  He  is  vague,  a 
little  vague. 


The  New  York  Sun  calls  for  an  affi- 
jflavlt  s-wearing  to  the  residence  in  South 
'Boston  of  Mr.  Plsistratus  Piffcafllly. 

A Kansas  girl  confessed  at  the  altar 
this  week  that  she  did  not  love  the 
ilnan  whom  she  was  to  marry,  but  she 
jwas  marrying  him  to  prevent  the  fore- 
Iclosure  n't  a mortgage.  Then  the  clergy- 
man went  on  with  the  ceremony.  It  is 
I'well  to  have  a thorough  understanding 
(before  entering  into  any  contract.  And 
Ithls  wife  will  have  the  inestimable 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  say.  “You 
'know  I gave  you  fair  warning.” 


Captaiu  Kidd  iudustry.  Probably  tlie 
laborers  are  now  interested  in  ob- 
taining gold  from  salt  water  by  pure- 
’ ly  chemical  means. 


say,  in  city  government.  Meeting  him 
at  the  Porphyry,  we  asked  him  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  report.  ”It  is 
true.”  he  said,  "that  I have  been  closet- 

d v/ith  Mayor  Quincy,  and  I have  every 

TV  „i  j.  T - reason  to  believe  that  I have  not  la- 

Mr.  \an  Dyck  eays  that  Jean  (.eihored  without  the  promise  of  abundant 
Reszke  is  the  last  surviving  prima  fruit.  You,  no  doubt,  as  many  of  us, 
donna.  Mr.  Van  Dyck’s  tone  pro-  suffered  from  the  inability  of  a 

duction  is  all  right  whenever  he  comfort  of  his 

discusses  a rivrl  guests.  My  pl.an  is  this:  Anyone  that 

Uisciuses  a livai.  proposes  to  give  a dinner  shall  be  re- 

Qi’ired  to  take  out  a license.  His  fit- 
If  the  Plumbing  Trust  succeeds  in  ness  will  be  the  subject  of  rigid  ex- 
Coloesal  consolidation,  we  all  m’JV  amlnation.  win  he,  in  consequence  of 
as  well  throw  up  both  hands.  ‘ obliged  for  the  next 

ItlsbettorforMr.  Molineuxaswell  ms  family  table  or 

Qo  f • 4.  A i-i.  s xt!  cieny  Mrs.  X a reasonable  amount  of 

as  for  the  District  Attorney  s ofhee  jacket  money?  is  he  an  adroit  con-  : 
lU  New  York  tliat  justice  should  be  versatlonalist,  or  is  he  a skillful  mana-  ' 
done  without  pettifogging  delay  .^n  gor  of  conversation?  'Will  he  choose 
either  side.  If  Mr.  Molineux  is  in-  ’ guests  discreetly,  with  a view  to 
' their  prejudices  and  likes?  Has  he 


At  first  sight  It  seems  a cold-blooded 
thing  to  send  the  lady  of  one's  heart  a 
itype-wrltten  love-letter.  Assuming 
(that  the  effusion  in  question  was  taken 
down  at  dictation  by  a shorthand  clerk, 
kype-written  by  him.  and  then  brought 
to  the  author  for  his  signature,  that 
j'View  of  the  case  would  be  correct 
enough.  But  there  Is  no  evidence  to 
■ehow  that  the  gentleman  whose  type- 
Irwrltten  love-letters  were  before  t’ne 
|HarIesdon  M'agistrates  had  done  that. 
'Presumably  he  had  done  his  type- 

Priting  himself:  and,  if  that  were  so, 
e can  quite  understand  that  as  his 
'•■fingers  wandered  Idly  over  the  noisy 
jkeys”  he  became  as  romantically  In- 
lapired  as  a composer  seated  at  his  in- 
Btrument.  A type- writing  machine  may, 
jlndeed,  be  quite  as  fruitlul  as  a pen  in 
khe  production  of  grounds  for  subse- 
Hjuent  actions  for  breach  cf  promise 
And  the  like. Pall  JIall  Gazette. 


A thrilling  article  on  the  “Dolic.honyx 
oryzlvofus,”  published  in  the  Trans- 
cript June  13,  was  followed  by  a still 
more  sensational  article  on  the  ”Coccy- 
zus  Erythrophtalmus”  June  14.  The 
Transcript’s  ’’Bird  Calendar”  will  not 
■be  complete  until  there  is  a full  dis- 
, cusslon  of  the  Killilooloo  bird  which 
'(feeds  exclusively  on  the  dilsonberries 
j'that  grow  on  the  pamelv  bush  in  the 
Island  of  Skon-wha-hoot. 


“Tliere  is  a billion  dollar  scheme  to 
make  beer  for  the  whole  country.”  'We 
care  not  who  m.ake  the  laws  of  a na- 
tion, if  we  ai-e  permitted  to  make  all 
the  beer.  

The  evidence  In  the  Jakobowski  di- 
I'vorce  case  is  now  before  us.  It  fol- 
lowed the  cabled  announcement  of  the 
decree  in  favor  of  the  wife.  The  com- 
poser of  the  famous  Lullaby  in  ”Er- 
mlnle,”  it  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  books  at  his  wife— a poor  use 
of  a library,  for  the  bindings  may  thus 
he  injured — and  on  other  occasions  he 
etruck  her  ”lu  the  chest.”  But  when 
'■we  learned  that  he  told  her  he  was  to 
(compose  the  music  of  Arthur  Robert’s 
[piece,  “Milord  Sir  Smith,”  and  required 
'quiet  for  three  months,  we  sympathized 
with  him,  although  the  wish  was  per- 
haps unreasonable.  For  where  today 
Is  quiet  obtainable?  Not  in  the  coun- 
try; not  on  a mountain  peak,  for  climb- 
ers Interrupt  vour  meditation;  not  even 
'In  Philadelphia. 


Hearing  the  roaring  cannon,  fillt'd 
tvitli  patriotic  memories  of  farmer- 
valor,  proud  of  the  visiting  ship.s  and 
their  brave  men,  Bostonians  may 
perhaps  forget  iliat  today  is  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Botolph,  tlie  patron  sipirt 
of  Boston  and  the  founder  of  one  of 
its  di«tingui(shed  clubs.  There  are 
patron  saints  wlio  do  not  bear  elos*' 
examination  wlien  viewed  imiiarrial- 
ly  ill  ilie  liglit  of  today;  the  tiite!.i"y 
deity  of  Brussels  awakens  gl•otesqu(^ 
tliougiits;  but  Bostoniqus  may  weil 
be  proud  of  St.  Botolph,  for  from 
all  accounts  he  was  truly  a great  and 
good  man. 

Ethelmund,  tlie  historians  tell  ii«. 
gave  St.  Boiolpli  a piece  of  land  near 
Lincoln,  called  leanhoe— “a  forsaken, 
uninlialiited  desert,  where  nothing 
but  (levills  and  goblins  werethougiit 
to  dwell:  liut  St  Botoiphe,  with  tiie 
virtue  and  sygne  of  the  holy  crosse. 
freed  it  fi’om  ilie  possession  of  those 
hellish  inliahitanls,  and  by  ‘•lie 
mean«  and  heii)  of  Ethelmund  built 
a inona(?terie  therein.”  How  history 
repeats  it.“elf!  Icanlioe  was  the  Bad, 
Bay  of  that  time.  Many  rememotT 
liere  “the  forsaken,  uninhabited 
desert”  t.hat  now  boa.sts  of  churclies 
and  apartment  houses  and  electric 
cars.  Botolph’s  town  became  Bo® 
ton.  and  Icanlioe  exists?  only  in  ti-.-idi- 
iion.  Back  Fay  is  still  the  name  of 
a district,  and  it  will  be  still  pre 
served  in  histoi’y  when  the  Filipino 
gazes  from  the  Flarvarcl  Bridge  ai 
the  ruins  of  tlie  once  proud  city  that 
fell  before  a superior  civilization. 

Bostonians  may  claim  justly  ihe 
protection  of  tliis  liojy  man  rli.it  \ 
worked  miracles,  that  wrapped  tlie  [ 
welfare  of  his  town  in  tlie  robe  .if 
sanctity  and  kc'pt  it  sweei  and 
sound;  for,  naming  the  town,  the 
settlers  who  in  PifiO  remembered  the 
city  in  Liueoliisliire,  acquired  iieeC’S- 
sarily  the  good  will  of  tlie  saint.  Aa,l 
yet  there  is  no  siatue  of  him  in  InB 
or  pulilie  place.  If  due  honor  wer-> 
paid  him,  he  might  still  work  mira- 
cles—lie  might  eveu  keep  our  sti-e'its* 
clean  and  der'ent — and  this  at  pres- 
ent seenifi  beyond  the  power  of  mo  •- 
tal  man. 

I know  that  there  are  many  historians,  or 
at  lea.st  writers  on  historical  subjects,  rvho 
still  think  it  necessary  to  apply  moral  judg- 
ments to  Mstory,  ami  who  distribute  their 
praise  or  blame  witli  the  solemn  compla- 
cency of  a successful  schoolmaster.  This, 
however,  is  a foolish  habit,  and  merely 
shows  tliat  the  mor.il  instinct  can  be  brought 
to  such  a pitch  of  perfection  that  It  will 
make  its  appearance  wherever  it  is  not  re- 
quired. Nobody  with  the  true  historical 
sense  ever  dreams  of  blaming  Nero,  or 
scolding  Tiberius,  or  censuring  Caesar  Bor- 
gia. These  personages  have  become  like 
the  puppets  of  a play.  They  may  fill  us  with 
terror,  or  horror,  or  wonder,  but  they  do  not 
hai'm  us.  They  are  not  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  ns.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them.  They  have  passed  into  the  sphere 
of  art  and  science,  and  neither  art  nor 
science  knows  anything  of  moral  approval  or 
disapproval.  ' 


Lock  out  for  the  banana  trust.  Y»u 
may  .sHd  on  it. 


L 


' ( 


Docent,  as  his  many  and  influential 


orlgli  ality  In  the  selection  of  dishes? 


Occasionally  the  reproacli  is  made 
that  English  is  not  taught  at  Har- 
vard University.  An  excellent  an- 
swer is  tlie  following  sentence  from 
the  letter  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Adamo,  fib, 
about  Mr.  lATlliam  Blaikie:  “fie  ba<5 
seen  little  or  uothiug  of  the  rowing 
here  since  his  own  day  and  under- 
stands it  not  at  all.” 


Mr.  Andre  assures  the  world  that  the 
death  of  Luna  Is  a godsend.  “He  was 
the  most  san.quinary  man  of  Aguinal- 
do’s  army  and  the  one  who  tortured 
Spjnish  prisoners.”  We  were  sure  that 
cur  instinct  was  right.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Count  di  Luna, 
who  in  the  opera  wishes  to  burn  old 
gypsy  women.  Imprison  hated  rivals 
and  send  them  to  the  scaffold.  A 
(bloodthirsty  family! 

Berlin  now  seeks  petty  revenge  on 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Some  years  ago 
Sarah  swcTe  on  her  honor,  and  other  | 
things,  that  she  'would  never  play  In  j 
that  city.  Victor  Maurel  took  a similar  ' 
path — but  Lilli  Lehmann  by  the  charm 
of  her  youthful  f3.scinatlan  persuaded 
him  to  break  It.  Now  Sarah  ■wishes 
to  play  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the 
Gfrmart  authorities  will  not  give  her 
permission  unless  she  pliys  first  in 
“some  important  German  city.”  What 
a perplexing  choice!  -A'l  German  cities 
are  impertant— to  Germans.  Even 
I’umpernlckel  has  Its  court. 


nds  believe,  lie  should  be  inno- jiDoes  he  really  believe  that  American 


AVe  have  received  a letter  from  Hock- 
anvm  Ferry. 

June  1!^. 

Dear  Sir — I .am  a .graduate  of  the 
Northampton  High  School.  My  com- 
positions were  much  praised,  and  my 
friends  s.ny  that  I write  forcibly  :<nd 
wittily.  E.xcuse  n;y  frankness.  1.='  ih-.^ie 


i '«ny  cRancy  m a <rdo{f*oprnlne  n(<^rt  'all 
^ .V"?  knowingly.  “ZoVa  IS 

parasraphs,  but  I snonjil  prffyr  to  ^be  PreyfuS  affair  for  lUonev.  ' 

^^rv}  -- 

the  thfatre.  I .‘-.loiiiri  airo  like  to  re-  ^uecs  to  Icctiire  Of  to  write  maftazine 


VVw  h/  r b-  T • liKe  to  re-  •■vf  VI  LV  UlilKtlZIUO 

criticisn.s.  ”i  s<p?i  ^you“two articles  oil  the  subject.  althouKh  of- 
that  I wrote  il  ia  rnornine.  wt.ieh  vni'.  fers  are  many  and  most  tempting. 

I [y^  j 


that  I wrote  tbia  ir^:rnm^ 
niay  use  if  you  wl.sh.  ' 

Vouri  truly. 

This  Is  a holiday,  therefore  wo  pub- 
lish them. 

exhibit  a. 

The  fruit  earners  of  San  Francisco 
h.ive  formed  a trust.  They  can 
EXHIBIT  H. 

If  a Mursulnian  eats  ilitle-r.eck  clams 
may  he  not  be  justly  accused  of  canni- 
balism? 


f "A  close  friend  of  Mr.  Klplimr  said 
the  author  departed  with  tbe  kindest' 
lecllritr  toward  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. This  Is  indeed  noble  of  the 
cn-inent  author. 


I 


A WHITE  INTRUDER. 

N the  article  of  his  celebrated  an- 
cestor which  Mr.  AV.  AV.  Astor 


AA  e are  disappointed , In  Judge  H.  C. 
r r-rersole,  who  will  not  hold  court  iri 
County.  Ky.,  because  he  (lo<^s  not 
think  It  safe  to  do  so  on  accoent  cf  tho 
local  feuds.  The  old-fashioned  South- 
ern Judge  of  blessed  memory  would 
Iiavf.  held  court  there  with  a pistol  In 
each  hand,  a rifle  leaning  against  the 
■ ccni-h.  and  a bowlo  b;  tween  his  teeth 
I And  his  opinion  would  have  gone. 

I France  wanted  the  contract,  but  the 
I authorities  of  Odessa  said  that  Ameri- 
can pipes  were  bettor."  In  ether  words 
America  has  a lead-pipe  cinch. 

AVe  regret  to  learn  that  an  ex-Con- 
federate  at  Chattanooga  stopped  drink- 
ing whisky  and  died.  No  habit  should 
he  suddenly  abandoned.  A man  that 
has  been  drinking  whlaky  by  (he  gallon 
'hould  come  down  gra-bially  to  a q lart; 
then  after  six  months  or  a year,  he 
should  reduce  the  amount  to  two 
ounces  of  alcohol  which,  we  are  assured 
on  eminent  medical  authority.  *vlll  do 
good  to  body  and  soul. 

The  Dally  News  says  that  book  teas 
are  a fad  In  Lon^ion.  "Persons  invBed 
must  wear  a badge  representing  the  1 
title  of  a book,  which  the  other  guests 
are  to  guess.  Prizes  arc  given  to  the  | 
person  who  guesses  the  greatest 


contributctl  to  the  Pall  Mall  Masa- ; 
zinc  there  1©  an  inton'siinjLf  account 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  white  men  i 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first] 
trading-post  at  the  moutli  of  the 
Columltia.  An  Englishman,  Mr.  AA’.  ' 
A.  Kaillie-Grohman,  is  reminded  i 
therehj-  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  woman  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America. 

It  was  on  March  14,  1S14,  that  the 
Isaac  Todd,  the  annual  ship  of  tlie 
Honorable  N’orth-AA’est  Company  of 
I' ur-Traders,  cast  anchor  in  front  of 
I'  ort  George,  u©  Astoria  wa©  then 
called,  ilio  population  of  this  lone- 
ly, remote  trading-post  was  made  up 
of  scores  of  different  -Macs,  Canadian  f 
half-breeds,  Indian  wives,  and  mon- 1 
grcl  dogs.  ! 

On  the  ship  Isaac  Todd  was  the 
rarest  of  all  sigiit©  to  this  popula- 
I tion.  .lane  Itarneis,  a barmaid  it  a 
j Portsmoutl)  inn,  a pretty  woman  as 
I the  report  is,  had  been  persuaded  to 
embark  at  the  Euglisli  port.  Her  ap- 
parition at  I'-ort  George  not  only 
made  a sensation — it  stirred  up 
strife.  For  Concoml.v,  one-eyed 
chieftain  of  ihe  Chinook  tribe,  the 
great  ruler  of  the  Nortli  AA’est,  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  .lane.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  already  the  husha  id 
of  four  wives;  but  arguiug  tliat  a 


riety.  Never  having  accomplished  a 
useful  work,  they  would  fain  In* 
treated  as  things  of  importance. 

-Artemus  AA’ard  described  the  clas.s 
when  he  painted  the  portrait  of  -Air. 
Blowhard,  who  went  to  school  with 
many  of  the  play-actors;  could  ha\e 
married  a celebrated  actress  “just  as 
easy  as  not  of  he  had  wanted  to— 
didn't  like  her  style”;  was  “on  terms 
of  affectionate  intimacy  with  Dan 
Klee’s  rhinoceros,  and  tolerably  well 
ac(]uainted  with  the  performing  ele- 
phant”. 

It  is  so  hard  for  thousands  to  sa.v, 
“I  do  not  know”.  Omniscience  is  the 
foible  of  this  generation.  And  a pit- 
iable exhibition  of  this  vanity  i«  the 
comic  performance  that  follows  im- 
mediately the  knowledge  of  some 
awful  crime.  Tlie  more  repulsive  the 
details  of  the  murder,  the  keener 
the  interest,  tlie  noisier  the  ciiat- 
tering  of  tlie  close  relatives  of  Mr. 
Blowhard. 


iiir  KreaiPSC  num-  ; ' VIIUL  «1 

Dpr  of  titles  anri  to  the  one  whose  i ."ood  man  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 

■ Doef  the  Prlncf  preTer^thls  j f marriage, 

•[.game  to  baccara?  icmpting  lier  witli  100  ©i*a-ottcr 

skins  and  many  horses.  But  tliere 
I was  strong  olijeciiou,  chiefly  on  tiic 
part  of  the  native  wives  of  the  Macs. 
AA  ere  they  jealous  of  her?  AA'as  slit* 
vain  aud  arrogant?  Did  she  make  no 
effort  at  conciliation?  Naturally  iicr 
woman's  pride  or  innate  coquetrj; 
impelled  her  to  iiold  out  some  encour- 
agement to  (.'oncomly. 

But  tlie  mighty  warrior,  who 
feared  no  man.  was  overcome  liy 
tile  women  of  ids  own  race.  .Tano 
Barnes  ©ttiled  away  on  tlie  Isaac 
Todd,  wliicli  steered  for  Canton. 
There  .lane  wtis  landed  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  cargo,  and  there  she  made 
a good  aud  peaceful  ending:  Slie 
beciime  the  wife  of  a prominent  ofli- 
cial.  wlio  was  eitlier  altove  petty 


Hospitals  In  New  A'ork  are  singularly 
tcondiicted.  AA'e  read  this  week  that  the 
empty  ambulance  of  one  refused  to 
take  a sufferer,  and  only  the  other  day 
two  workmen,  painfully  Injured,  were 
removed  to  St.  A'incent’s,  where  "the 
doctors  were  so  bu.sy  that  they  tired  of 
waiting  for  treatment." 

AA'alters  In  Germany  have  addressed 
a circular  to  innkeepers,  objecting  to 
“the  degrading  demand  that  waiters 
shall  be  clean  shaven.”  They  also  point 
out  that  the  waiter's  self-respect  Is 
already  hurt  by  his  being  constrained 
to  be  polite  to  guests  on  account  of  the 
tip  system.”  A’es,  It  Is  hard  for  a 
waiter  In  Germany  to  he  polite.  Was  It 
not  Goethe  who  said  that  when  a Ger- 
man Is  polite  he  lies?  Why  Is  It  degrad- 
'ing  to  wear  a smooth  face?  The  Ideal 
waiter  is  stout,  a little  goutv.  bald 
headed,  rosy  cheeked,  and  clean  shaven 

If  the  single  hair  referred  to  by  Alex-  ' : ” •’ 

ander  Pope  Is  in  soup  or  butter,  the  j •’('trospectivc  jciilonsy  or  willingly 
waiter  should  be  above  suspicion.  Be-  I forgave  cvervlliiug  at  the  Sight  of 
sides.  If  a waiter  wears  whiskers  he  is  ' 

Inclined  to  nourish  them  to  the  neglect 
hi  ^ Walter  wiih  a full  i 

beard  Is  as  anomalous  as  a clergyman  ' 

^Ith  an  Imperial,  or  a clean  shaven 
man  from  Borneo. 


her  pretty  face. 


MR.  BLOWHARD’S  RELATIVES. 

A\  hat’s  that?"  asks  the  youthful  L ’ITT'HENEA'KK  i«  fouud  the  body 

m**i<)20  standiue°bef  ' ''  Unknown  man  wlio  ha.s : 

m imo.  standing  before  the  mouth  of  a 'I 

big  phonograph  horn  whence  Issues  an  i|  f’t'i'u  murdered  in  a peculiarly  m.vste- 
and  roar.  ' rious  or  liorrible  fasliioii,  men  and 


■ attendant.  "Is  the 

roar  of  the  city's  streets  before  their 
general  repavement  wi.h  asphllt  the 
. common  use  of  rubber  tlre.s.  and  the 
.abandonment  of  horses  for  the  mean' 
of  power  now  In  use  made  them  as  we 
:sfin.  *hem-qulet.’’ Ne^v  York 

* Oratory  is  not  dead  or  slumbering 
!n  tile  Common  Council.  AA'ituess  Mr. 

I Cuddy’s  allusion  to  Mr.  Hickey  ns 
I “a  sky-rocket  orator  aud  the  moutli- 
jpicce  of  tlie  defunct  Board  of  Strat- 

jegy.”  

'Barrow  not  only  was  guilty  of 
$tcalhig  ihe  baby,  be  played  the  baby 
|n  court. 

Many  learned  this  week  for  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  George  Glssing 
lived  in  Boston  twenty  odd  years 
ago.  lie  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
the  city;  he  has  not  made  Boston  the 
scene  of  a grim  “realistic”  novel. 


women  by  the  dozen  pop  up  in  ail 
parts  of  the  country  who  knew  hi'u  ' 
intimately  or  ©aw  tiim  the  day  before  ; 
the  horrid  discovery,  or  have  a sure 
clue,  or  at  least  are  willing  to  letive 
their  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
ideutificatiou  if  tiieir  traveling  ox- 
IK'iises  will  be  paid.  Some  write 
anouyiiious  postal  card©.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  liiuUthat  they  arc  the 
guilty  ones. 

It  i©  the  fashion  to  herd  these  sin- 
gular beings  together,  to  call  themf^ 
cranks  without  strict  rcsi>cct  to 
classification.  They  are  not  necessa- 
rily either  lunatics  or  excitable  be- 
ings who  are  just  a little  “touched". 
Tliey  are*  of  close  kin  to  the  men 
and  women  that  have  a mania  for 
attending  funerals  or  weddings 
even  when  the  con'se  or  the  bride 
and  groom  are  alxsolutely  unknown 
to  them.  They  wish  to  bear  a part  in 
everything  that  is  without  tltieiiding 
expense.  Above  all.  they  crave  uotc- 


A letter  from  London  tells  me  that  | 
"the  operatic  season  at  Covent  Garden 
continues  prosperous,  but  some  of  the  ^ 
casts  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New 
York  on  Saturday  evenings.” 

My  correspondent  also  writes — his  let-  ; 
ter  Is  dated  June  6— that  Mr.  A’ernon  , 
Blackburn  met  Mr.  \*an  Dyck  for  the  ] 
first  time  the  week  before— and  the  re- 
suit  was  a long  article  published  m 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

This  interview  is  characteristic  of  the 
tenor,  who  once  was  a newspaper  man, 
and,  as  he  said  to  me  last  spring,  by 
his  editorial  articles  changed  the  map 
of  Europe  at  least  once  a day. 

I quote  from  this  article  paragraphs 
of  more  than  local  interest. 

"How  do  you  take  this  strange  varie- 
ty in  the  opinions  of  your  critics?”  I 
asked. 

Eh!  ' said  he,  "so  far  as  that  goes, 
they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  what 
they  please,  so  long  as  they  are  fair. 
How  can  I object  to  that?  But  when 
one  writer  said  the  other  day  that  ‘the 
music  suffered  on  his  lips,’  1 take  that 
I don’t  know  my  music. 
Ih-rt  I call  unfair.  Let  him  say  if  lie 
will  that  1 sing  out  of  tune;  but  not 
tna.t  1 do  not  know  my  music.  No 
spread  his  hngers  abroad’ 

bee  here,  he  resumed,  "I  have  sung 
so  many  years  at  Prague,  so  manv 
at  Vienna,  so  nijuiy  at  Paris 
in  America,  in  London,  alKiayreuth.  if 
I am  tired  I may  sing  a lutie  off  the 
pitch,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it;  but  do 
not  sa>  that  I am  ignorant!" 

1 see,  ’ said  I,  “that  one  cause  of 
complain  is  your  ‘staccato’  method 
the  German  htnguage." 

• That  is  my  deliberate  theory."  he 

Wagner,  the  dramatic  and  the  lyric, 
to  sing  the  conversational  dramatic 
passages  as  though  they  were  canta- 

Thsrsfs  artistic  blunder. 

Therefore  I choose  a particular  and  in- 
■‘5‘PSdiiS  the  former,  sep- 
"'Pi'da  into  distinct  points 
of  emphasis.  That  is  my  theory  ’’ 
and  he  laughed,  "and  that  is  what  I 
am  going  to  follow  out.” 

“That  is  definite  enough,  aiiv  wav  ” 

I answered.  "And  now,  about  your  ro'les 

^ultTah?’’  ‘2*- 

.1?  what  everybody  saj’s,”  he 
nothing  of  the  kind. 
Parsifal  is  comparatively  easy  when 
with  Lohengrin:  Lohengrin 
SP^Pared  to  Tannhiiuser. 
i6S,  witiiout  doubt  Tannhiiuser  is  thp 
most  difficult  and  trying  of  aff  He  is 

l“-p^hewr  *■  ‘^"‘1  .thPHa? 

’•Then  you  forget  Siogmund."  said  I 
I f.,  f'  ‘n  perhaps  the  most  popu- 

lar of  all  your  parts?  ’ 

>■  true,”  said  lie;  “but  after 

j all,  bieginund  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
H yery  trying;  he  is  only  on  in  the 
w hole  of  the  first  and  in  half  of  the 
-econd  act.  Still,  I am  very  fond  of 
li  e part  of  SiegmurJ.  ’ . 

”I  suppose,”  I asked.  ’’  that  you  cam/ 
after  the  nine  « hen  the  part  of  Sie'4 

b>  all  the  doniestic  aearths  of  Europe''”  , 

J-1  m,  yes,  ’ he  answf*rM<h  it 

took  them  a long  time  to  get  over  it  I ! 
dare  say  that  you  never  hiard  the  stbry  I 
of  the  old  manager  of  thi  Grand  Imoal  I 
Ihe.atre  of  Weimar,  Bronsart  von' 
Schellendorff.  When  'Die  AValkure'  was 
to  be  produced  at  We.uuar.  \ on  Soh>l- 
lendorrf  read  the  book  with  dismay  not 
so  much  for  his  own  feilirgs  a.s’  for 
what  the  Gi-an.J  Dul:,>  might  think  of  it 
W hat  to  uo  he  know  net.  Then  a bii  *h; 
idea  struck  Hm;  he  would  make  Sieg- 
n.und  and  Sieglinde  cousins  instead  of 
brother  and  sister.  To  g<-t  some  appro- 
\.ul  of  his  idea  he  wired  th»  project 
Jo.  won  Bulow,  asking  his  advice.  Voii 
Bi.low  answered  in  a single  word;  ’im- 
mortal!’  (Unsterblich!)" 


May  I ask  your  opinion,"  I inquired 
•on  the  Sieglindes  you  have  sung  w ili 
here:  of  Earces,  for  example,  whom 
we  all  praised  so  much  last  year'*" 
,,‘‘Eanies  was  exceiient."  he  answered 
but  she  improved  enormously  in 
America.  Good  as  she  was  at  Covent 
Garden,  it  was  quite  another  thing 
altogether  in  New  York.” 

■‘And  Susan  Strong?”  I asked. 

“Su3-n  Strong  is  charming,  yes  ” 
said  he;  ’’  she  has  a beautifully  fresh 
young  voice,  and  a fine  presence.  But 
I find,  he  added,  musingly,  "that  she 
lacks  fire  a little:  perhaps  she  is  a 
little  shy,  a little  timorous  cf  looking 
Siegmund  directly  in  the  eyes.  » • • 
One  Siegliiide,”  he  went  on  brightly 
"I  sh.all  never  forget.  As  I took  her 


leaned  on  my  shoulder  and  whispered^ 
soCtl.v,  ‘I'm  going  to  cut  sixty  bars 
here.’  ’’ 

The  talk  drifted  round  to  the  ques- 
tion of  modern  opera  generally.  "I 
am  convinced,”  said  Mr.  Van  Dyck, , 
"that  the  day  of  the  ’star’  opera  Is 
dying  fast:  and  that  the  world  is  call- 
ing more  and  more  for  ensemble  op- , 
eras.” 

I reminded  Mr.  Van  Dyck  of  what 
Munich  was  doing  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  Mozart,  hitherto  deemed  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  star  system,  where 
sole  attention  was  paid  to  ensemble, 
and  with  amazingly  successful  results. 

"And  that  will  soon  be  the  case  every- 
where,” he  answered.  "The  day  of  the 
prima  donna  is  fast  drawing  to  a close. 

I Jean  de  Reszke.”  he  added,  “may  al- 
' modl  be  said  to  be  the  last  surviving 
prima  donna.” 

"England,  at  any  rate,"  said  I.  “will 
of  course  be  the  last  country  in  the 
world  to  recognize  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  in  EurojK*." 

"That  is  certainly  the  case,”  said  Mr. 
A’an  Dyck,  with  the  broadest  imparti- 
ality. “See  the  immense  difficulty  which 
W'agiier  had  to  win  a hearing  In  this 
country.  Only  now,  seventeen  years 
after  his  death,  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  years  after  the  composition  of  his 
great  works,  has  he  at  last  won  all  ' 
along  the  line.” 

I mournfully  agreed. 

"The  way  has  been  choked  up  by  the 
ballad-mongers  of  the  time,  the  puny 
caterers  to  a depraved  taste,"  he  added 
vigorously.  "For  all  such  I should 
build  a huge  asylum,  capture  them  one 
by  one,  confine  them,  give  them  every 
comfort  and  inscribe  outside  h’l  large 
lettering,  ‘No  music  allowed  here.’  They 
should  not  he  allowed  a piano,  but  tam- 
tams, and  the  various  pokers  and  ket- 
tle.s  allowed  in  a Chinese  orchestra 
should  be  supplied  ad  libitum.  1 should 

appoint  as  President  ” 

But  oxen  and  walnropes  would  not 
drag  the  name  from  me  which  Mr. 

A'an  Dyck  uttered.  I rose  to  go.  while  i 
Mr.  Van  Dyck  continued  to  deliver  his  ' 
soul  very  sincerely  and  seriously  in-  | 
deed  on  the  sacredness  of  music — the 
art  of  music.  'VA'e  shook  hands,  and  I 
went. 


SaI4za  has  been  asked  to  sing  Tris- 
tan next  fall  in  Paris.  Litvinne  will  l;ic 
the  Isolde,  even  if  SalSza  declines.  She 
never  declines.  A I.x)ndon  critic  finds 
fault  with  Gadski  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  no  "tear  in  her  voice.”  Emilio 
Pizzi,  whose  "Gabriella”  was  sung 
here  tor  the  first  time,  with  Patti  as 
the  heroine,  has  been  made  a Chevalier 
of  the  Royal  Crown  of  Italy.  His  new 
opera,  "Roselba,”  was  to  be  jiroduced 
at  Turin  May  23,  but  I have  not  heard 
of  the  result.  Schumann-Heink,  by  a 
misprint  in  the  New  Y'orlc  Sun.  "sank"  | 
the  Shepherd  Boy  in  “Tannhauser”  at  i 
Covent  Garden  the  other  night.  She  is  ; 
heavy  enough  to  do  it.  Tamagno,  who  j 
is  very  rich,  proposes  to  retire  soon  | 
from  the  stage.  "The  Duke  of  Ferrara” 
is  the  title  of  an  opera  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  May  30.  Paul 
Milliet  wrote  the  libretto  and  Georges 
Marty  the  music.  The  story  Is  that  of 
“Parasiana,”  which  Byron  took  from 
Gibbon’s  "Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.”  If  I am  not  mistaken 
Donizetti  treated  the  same  subject. 
They  say  that  the  music  shows  af- 
fection divided  between  Gounod  and 
AA’agner,  and  that  the  orchestration  is 
fearfully  noisy;  but  there  was  much  ap- 
plause and  the  performance,  with  Cos- 
sir.t,  the  tenor,  S^guin,  baritone,  and 
Miss  Martini  was  exceedingly  good.  An 
opera  was  produced  in  Italy  last  month 
with  a libretto  founded  on  a story  by 
Bret  Harte.  The  same  month  extracts 
from  an  opera,  "Koarnga,”  by  Delius, 
were  performed  in  London;  the  libretto 
in  this  instance  is  t’tken  from  Cable's 
"The  Grandissimes.”  Ancona  is  said 
to  bo  engaged  for  the  next 
season  at  the  Metropolitan.  Why 
does  Mr.  Campanari  have  no  bet- 
ter opportunity?  This  Luria,  who  is 
said  to  be  engaged,  is  a common  garden 
German  baritone.  I heard  him  in  Dres- 
den in  ’82  or  ‘S3.  He  is  now  old  enough 
to  sing  better,  according  to  German 
ideas.  Mr.  Blackburn  likes  Gadski,  es 
pecially  in  "Aida:”  "Here  was  a Ger- 
man artist,  trained  in  German  ways, 
capable  of  singing  Wagner  extremely 
well,  who  yet  sang  Italian  opera  in 
Italian  in  perfect  tune  and  with  thef 
right  ii.stinct  for  the  bel  canto.”  And 
he  pays  this  deserved  tribute  to  the 
MepHstopholes  of  Piancen;  “’His  voice 
was  In  glorious  form,  and  its  wonderful 
liquidity  of  tone,  so  rarely  to  be  found 
in  a genuine  ba.ss,  was  even  more  trans 
p.irent  than  we  remember  it  to  have 
been  in  former  years.  His  acting,  too 
has  grown  in  intensity  and  in  a klnc 
of  grim  humor,  which  it  is  of  coursf 
conventional  to  assume  in  this  part,  bu 
to  which  he  adds  almost  a supersensitivi 
touch.  The  result  is  that  he  may  safelj 
be  described  as  the  best  Mephistophele 


now  before  the  public,  to  make  no  more 
particular  comparisons.”  r 

I Bhilip  Hale.  I 

No  stamp  colle<’tor  fan  bo  at  ros 
until  lie  has  secured  a full  set  oi 
AA’ei-liai-AA’ei. 

Imu6.  onuis,  umus.  It  sounds  likt 
.a  counting-out  rlij’mc — aud  Aguiu 
aldo  is  it. 
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Mr.  &k,;mV  :lte  it  ni.-uitn- 

^t-rnatiorml  interest  wlietlior  lie 
or  (lid  iiol  lih  a wattdr  willi  a 
bfele?  Nor  is  lie  winnitiK  enon.tfli 
races  to  bo  allowed  tlie  lieeuse  oT 
te  truly  groat. 

Mr.  Cliarle.s  Frobinan  says,  ni.vste- 
riously.  tliat  Miss  Annie  Rusi-sell  will 
pla.v  ne.xt  season  a character  dear  to 
lovers  of  English  literature  in  a 
dramatization  of  a novel  “long  since 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
classics.’’  Luc.v  Feverel?  Diana  of 
the  Crosswa.vt;?  Guess  again. 

A man  .‘>1  ,veare  old.  a graduate  ( f 
a Polytechnic  InstittUe,  made  this 
excuse  when  charged  in  court  with 
vagrancy;  “My  mother  didn’t  wa:it 
me  to  get  into  any  (>m;)loyment  that 
would  soil  my  hands  and  clothes.’’ 
And  thus  filial  duty  debarred  him 
even  from  golf. 

He  who  bathes  in  May 

Will  soon  be  laid  in  clay; 

He  who  bathes  in  June 

Win  sing  a merry  tune. 

But  there’s  no  warning  against 
bathing  on  Friday  in  any  of  the  Old 
rhymes. 

A New  York  jury  declared  tlie 
other  day  that  a boy’s  life  was  worth 
six  cents.  It  is  a lamentable  fact 
that  in  war  men  are  much  cheaper 
than  horses. 

Could  not  lue  Frencli  aristocrats 
spare  the  wife  of  Louhet?  Was  it 
necessar.v  for  them  to  write  her 
anonymous  thrcatyiiing  letters? 
They  were  arislocrafe  that  knocked 
.lowii  women  and  tiwupled  them  un- 
der foot  in  their  iua(|  rush  from  the 
buruiiig^  charity  hai^ar. 

After  all.  the  Freucii  are  not  with- 
)ut  gratitude.  When  Lydia  Thomp- 
on  was  in  the  United  States  she 
taised  sum.?  of  money  for  the  French 
ictons  aud  actresses  who  suffered 
rora  the  Frauco-Prussian  war.  This 
Lionth  a Ixmefit  for  Miss  Thompson 
it  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  realized 
>ver  ?3000,  and  Bernhardt,  Kejane, 
oquelin.  Mounet-Sully,  Alvarez  :ind 
»lhei\s  contributed  their  services. 

‘I  want  .Jeffries  to  do  his  fighting 
tow,  get  on  top  and  be  the  real 
vorld’s  champion,  aud  then  to  retire 
fter  he  ha®  whipped  them  all.” 
IVhat  an  admirable  guide,  philoso- 
'her  and  friend  is  good  Brady, 
ven  if  he  intended  to;  say  the 
world’s  real  champion! 

These  French  Cabinet-makers  do 
ot  appear  to  have  learned  their 
■iule. 


I Mtu'k  Twain  was  not  wholly  hap- 
py at  tiae  WhitefriarS  Club  dinner. 
'Sir  Edward  Chichester  shared  the 
honors  of  the  evening,”  and  Dr. 
j Depew  insisted  on  making  a epeech. 

’ It  mu?t,  inUeo'l,  require  a certain  amount 
of  courage  to  earn  your  living  Uy  taking 
tlilnga  that  do  not  helong  to  yon,  with  ttie 
whole  of  society,  I>ackcd  liy  the  police  force, 
against  you.  Th?  burglar  wlio  breaks  Into 
your  house  and  steals  your  goods  is  a rep- 
rchersibi.-'  person,  but  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
[sesscs  that  t\vo-o’clock-ln  the  morning  conr- 
nge  which  Is  the  rarest  variety.  To  get  Into 
a stranger's  house  in  the  dead  of  night, 

1 listening  ever>-  Instant  for  the  least  sound 
that  denotes  detection,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  you  are  risking  your  liberty  for  years 
to  come— this,  I am  sure,  requires  more 
nerve  than  most  men  can  boast  of. 


i fhe  New  York  Tlrrira  of  hast  Saturday. 

Speaking  of  a novel,  “The  Raplii,”  pub- 
! ll.shed  by  that  most  rcspepiable  firm, 
j Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  the  genteel 
i person  said  in  l inguld  tones:  "The  lan- 
guage used  by  the  characters  is  extremely 
coarse,  and  often  immodest;  on  this  ac- 
^ count  the  volume  would  h.ave  no  place 
upon  the  refined  reader's  table."  Ac- 
cording to  the  genteel  person  there  Is, 
then,  no  place  "upon  the  refined  read- 
er's table"  for  many  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  the  Old  Testa- 
' ment,  Chaucer.  Shakspearc  and  his  col- 
IfOgups,  Milton,  Byron,  Burns,  Fielding, 
.Smollet.  Swift,  Sterne,  Th,  ickeray,  Dick- 
ens, Cervantes,  MoU6re,  Goethe,  Victor 
Hugo,  Da.'.te,  Montaigne— hut  there  is 
room  for  the  novels  of  Dr.  Holland  and 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  as  well  as  for  a neat  p le 
of  these  Times  supplements. 


^ j Lovers  of  books  should  now  semi 
jIi  orders  for  the  British  Museum 
.iidjidtalogue,  which  will  he  ready  next 
'-''  iring.  It  will  cost  only  .f420. 

0 I ^ ^ 

The  late  accident  of  the  Northam 
’calls  the  statement  of  Pi-of.  Tyn- 
|i>le  that  fog  ha®  no  effect  on  sound. 
,hls  statement  is  regarded  today  as 
illacious.  Fog  produces  uucer- 
,“nty  in  the  direction  of  sound,  and 
I may  or  it  may  not,  according  to 
Efcumstances,  deaden  it.  As  a 
^ ;i'lter,  commenting  on  the  Stella  dis- 
;ce!!^i’,  well  said:  “Though  seamen 
: i-iow  little  about  fog,  they  know 

at  it  lies,  that  it  invents,  that  It  ex- 
(IKerate®,  and  only  too  often  niln- 
|hzes  the  most  deadly  and  Imml- 
pt  peril.  It  is  its  uncertainty 
hlch  strains  the  mind,  just  as  It 
.rains  the  eyesight,  by  allowing  no 

'!!!  ^°rmsing  of  the  eye  upon  any 

'finite  ” 
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ih  spited  policemen,  disguised  in  | 
t)ck-coats  and  button-hole  bouquets,  i 
spite  of  sleuth-detectives  mounted 
, bicycles  and  horses,  there  seem® 

' be  well-grounded  alarm  in  thi.s 
' ' y for  the  safety  of  property,  and 
■:  en,  personal  assault  with  Intent  to 
liiel  b. 

,_jii- : 


We  do  not  understand  cle.qrly  this 
Sloan  affair.  .411  agree  that  he  was 
one  of  a most  aristocratic  party,  and 
yet  we  read  that  four  ladies  at  the 
next  table  "kept  calling,  'Come  here, 
Toddy,  darling,’  aid  began  throwing 
corks  at  Sloan.”  We  have  not  been 
nuoh  In  society  for  the  last  three 
yt  ar.s— perhaps  this  is  the  way  the  real 
lip-toppers  disport  themselves.  Then 
one  man  says  that  Sloan  gave  the 
bashed,  not  abashed,  waiter  £5:  another 
says  £100.  Of  course  either  sum  was 
as  nothing  to  the  great  man,  but  when 
j the  future  biographer  searches  through 
' material  there  will  be  pitfalls  and 
confusion.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  de- 
termine all  these  nice  points  now. 

We  heard  a clergyman  say  yestcT- 
day;  "There  are  a few  .simple  rules 
for  health.  Live  out  of  doors  a great 
deal.  Sleep  10  hours  a day.  Never  do 
I any  hard  mental  work  until  on  hour 
I after  each  of  the  first  two  meals.  Never 
exercise  the  mind  severely  for  at  least 
/ six  hours  before  going  to  bed."  Etc., 
etc. 

Now  there  is  an  old  saw  that  goes: 
Nature  requires  five. 

Custom  takes  seven. 

Laziness  takes  nine, 

I And  wlckedne.ss  eleven. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  good  man 
I should  be  followed  by  employers, 
whether  they  be  publishers  or  stage- 
coach ov  I ers.  We  urged  some  time 
ago  the  advisability  of  sleeping  after 
the  noon  meal  in  hot  we.ather,  at  home 
or  In  the  office,  shop,  factory.  We  have 
letrned  since  that  some  wise  and  dis- 
interested men  condemn  this  prac'ace. 

I Thus  the  Schola  Salernit.ana  says;  "Sit 
I brevis  aut  nullus  tlbl  somnus  merldi- 
janrs:  Febrls,  plgrlties,  capitis  dolor, 
latque  Catarrhus;  haec  tlbl  proveniunt 
ex  somno  merldlano.”  We  do  not 
propose  to  Insult  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers  by  translating  thi.s  advice. 
Every  true  Bostonian  recognizes  at 
once  the  word  "Caiarrhu.s” — which,  as 
the  newspapers  tell  ns,  leads  to  con- 
sum, ptlon,  and  consumption  to  THE 
GRAVE.  Listen  t.o  the  Scholiast : "It 
'may  be  that  this  advice  was  intend ed 
for  us  English  rather  than  the  Italians, 
lor  other  inhabitants  of  hot  countries, 

I who  In  the  summer  would  have  enough 
I to  do  to  keep  themselves  awake  after 
dinner.  The  best  way  for  us  in  colder 
climates  Is  to  abstain;  but  It  we  must 
needs  sleep  (as  the  Italian  physicians 
advise),  either  to  take  a nod  sitting  in 
chair,  or  if  we  lie  down,  strip  off  our 
! clothes  as  at  night,  and  go  Into  bed,  as 
the  present  Duke  of  Tuscany  himself 
|praetlses.  and  advises  his  subjects  to 
do,  but  by  no  means  lie  down  upon  a 
jbed  In  our  clothes."  It  does  not  pay  to 
iplay  the  Smart  Aleck  and  say  "Napa- 
ileon  needed  only  four  hours  sleep”— 
Ifhe  answer  Is  "Waterloo  and  Saint 
Helena” — and  then,  ton,  he  was  an  ir- 
Irllable  man,  especially  with  women.  It 
is  better  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
jLucomorlans,  neighbors  of  the  Gru- 
stentzians  and  the  Sperponountzians; 
jfor  the  I.ucomorlans  yearly  sleep  from 
Inov.  27th  to  A.pril  2fth  of  the  n'xt 
year.  Witness  D.  Johannes  Plduxlus 
|and  Alexander  Guagnlnu.s  ot  Verona, 
Colonel  of  foot  in  the  Castle  of  Vlteb- 
iska.  We  should  prefer,  however,  to 
Asleep  from  Juno  1 to  Oct.  1.  or  at  least 
during  July  and  August,  to  follow  the 
|example  ot  the  Inhabitants  of  Ormus, 
who  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day 
long;  but  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
[able  to  gain  the  consent  ct  those  hav- 
ing authority  over  us.  We  wish  that 
they  had  heard  the  clergyman  yester- 
'day.  What  pleasant  days  for  all  news- 
paper men!  Luncheon  at.  say,  1 
o'clock  and  no  work  for  an  hour;  then 
jwork  from  3 o'clock  till  5.30;  dinner  at 
fi.30  and  no  severe  work  that  evening, 
bed  from  10  P.  M.  until  8 A.  M.;  fruit, 
a roll  and  a cup  of  ceffee — and  no  work 
luntll  about  9.30.  And  the  clergyman  as- 
sured his  flock  that  these  were  simple, 
ordinary  rules  of  health.  He  fill  not 
iinake  out  a schedule  fer  the  day,  it 
Is  true;  but  wo  have  made  one  accord- 
ing to  his  rules.  Ot  course  luncheon 
Itself  should  take  one  hour. 


H.  C.  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  writes  to  the 
Journal  as  follows; 

I notice  that  Hetty  Green  says.  In 
vli-w  of  the  successful  is.sue  of  her  law- 
suit at  Chicago,  that  "the  Judges  of  the 
courts  are  all  right,  when  you  can  get 
at  them,  hut  the  lawyers  hamper  litiga- 
tion where  money  is  involved.  They 
want  it  all.  I am  a thoroughly  de- 
termined woman,  and  the  entire 
Seventh  Regiment,  'with  shotted  guns, 
cannot  keep  me  off  when  I once  start  In 
to  defend  my  rights." 

Isn't  Mr.s.  Hetty  rather  hard  on  the 
lawyers,  and  especially  on  the  Seventh 
Regiment?  The  lawyers  are  guilty  , of 
rapacity  and  the  soldiers  ot  cowardice. 
And  what  she  says  ot  the  Judges  is  in 
the  nature  of  a doubtful  compliment. 
It  seems  to  me  th.qt  this  "determined 
woman”  is  Just  the  one  to  settle  the 
trouble  in  the  Philippines,  for  she 
wo'.ild  settle  Auginaldo’s  hash  for  him 
In  .short  metre.  This  settling  of  hash, 
by  the  way,  l.s  a slang  expression,  but 
it  Is  one  that  I have  heard  quite  fre- 
quently in  my  life.  Can  you  tell  how  It 
originated,  or  just  -what  it  means? 
Hash,  I take  it.  Is  not  to  be  settled,  but 
eaten  with  no  questions  asked.  The 
settling  comes  after  the  eating.” 

"To  settle  .a  person's  hash”  Is  a sling 
or  colloquial  phrase,  and  yet  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Browning  did  not  dis.lain  to  use  it 
In  his  "Youth  and  .Art” — ' You’ve  to  set- 
tle yet  Gibson's  hash."  M^e  do  not  be- 
lieve that  till..;  phrase  originated  in 
.Aincric.i;  indeed,  the  first  instance  we 
find  of  Us  use  In  literature  is  in  a song 
about  7.-)  years  old:  "The  hash  of  the 

Yankees  he'll  settle.” 


After  all,  there  Is  but  one  "City  of 
Dreadful  Night"— and  that  Is  by  James 
Thomson,  and  not  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. 


AN  EXTINCT  RACE. 

The  other  day  a lawyer  died  in 
New  York  who  was  nearly  80  yeai'S 
old.  The  later  j'ears  of  his  active 
practice  he  was  known  a®  eminently  j 
enccessful  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court,  | 
wliere  in  one  instance  his  fee  was.  as 
he  stated,  between  $300,000  aud 
$.')00,000.  And  yet  the  foundations 
of  the  successful  career  of  the  late 
Henry  L.  Clinton  were  laid  In  ;.lie 
criminal  courts.  He  was  famous 
the  day  that  his  client,  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Cunningham,  wa.s  acqnitted'of  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Burdell;  he  enlarged 
his  fame  by  his  defence  of  Henri 
> Carnal,  an  alleged  murderer,  to 
whom  he  was  assigned  as  counsel 
against  his  own  will. 

.1  In  those  early  days  Mr.  Clinton  be- 
longed to  a class  of  lawyers  that  is 
now  practically  extinct— the  old- 
fashioned  criminal  lawj-er,  so  dear 
to  criminals,  haunters  of  courts, 
dramatist®,  aud  noveli.sts.  The 
famous  description  in  “Great  Ex- 
pectations” is  not  a caricature;  it 
was  photographic.  There  was  a 
perpetual  air  of  mystery  even  in  the 
eai’l.v  Seventies  about  this  species  of 
lawyer.  He  was  supposed  to  he  a 
safe  for  dreadful  secrets.  His  fore- 
finger, which  he  shook  at  obstinate 
witness  or  doubting  jury,  wa®  at  i!ie 
same  time  spectral  aud  authorita- 
tive. Strange  beings  called  up  an 
him  at  suspicious  hours.  He  often 
smelt  of  the  jail.  In  the  street  he 
was  looked  at  curiously;  he  was 
pointed  out  as  a ®ight  of  the  town. 
Some  wondered  how  he  ever  per- 
suaded a gentle  Wi^uau  to  be  his 
wife.  He  was  popularly  supposed  to 
know  the  secret  passes  and  signals 
of  all  who  lived  in  Queer  Street.  He 
was  distinctively  apart  from  others. 
Sometime®,  as  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ha 
met  a violent  death. 

The  old  type  of  criminal  lawyer 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  bar  is 
not  nearly  as  picturesque  as  it  was 
tliirty  or  forty  years  ago.  This  Idw- 
lyer  is  now  a promoter  in  real  estate; 


|ihis  one  is  an  oj.eiaior  in  tosuruiie  ■; 
|tlii®  one  uses  law  merely  in  Imsiues-i. 
'J’lie  old-fashioned  speaker  before  llie 
jury  lias  disappeared,  so  far  as  the 
eitj'  is  eoucenied.  It  is  an  open 
question  wlietlier  Mr.  Choate  would 
not  toda.v  excite  smiles  by  ornat’c 
ji'lietoric  before  a jury. 

I Tlie  practice  of  the  profession  is 
now  a calm,  business-like  proceeding. 
Burglars,  thieves,  murderers  are 
cuiistantly  in  court;  but  they  are  de- 
fended with  metronomic  precision, 
without  sensational  tricks  and  ges- 
tims,  without  extraordinary  appeals 
to  incredulity  or  mercy. 

In  Siberia's  •wastes 
The  ice-wind's  Itreath 
■\Voundeth  like  tlie  toothed  steel. 

Lost  Siberia  doth  revtal 
Only  blight  and  death. 

In  Siberia's  wastes 
Are  sands  and  rocks. 

Nothing  blooms  of  gr»*en  or  soft, 

But  the  snowpeaks  rise  aloft 
And  the  gaunt  Ice-blocks. 

Therefore,  in  those  wastes 
None  curse  the  Tsar. 

Kach  man’s  tongue  Is  cloven  by 

The  North  Blast,  who  heweth  nigh 
With  sharp  scymltar. 

This  w.is  for  years  the  popular  idea 
ot  ncerning  Siberia,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  It  as  a winter  resort  for 
Rus‘slan  invalids  of  radical  political  con- 
victions. We  are  now  told  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  N.  Y.  Times  writing 
fre  m St.  Petersburg  that  the  climate  is 
agreeable;  that  only  murderers  and 
hardened  criminals  are  sentenced  to 
work  in  the  mines;  that  peasants  rush 
voluntarily  toward  this  Canaan;  and  as 
for  political  offender's— “why  bless  m.v 
soul— pardon  me,  I can  hardly  help 
laughing’’— they  are  only  a handful, 
and  it  they  are  ever  sent  to  Siberia, 
they  .have  a beautiful  time  there  with 
their  families  and  books  and  outdoor 
and  Indoor  game's.  We  forget  the  cor- 
respondent's name— it  is  either  De  Colt 
Wolf  Bradford  or  Bradford  Wolf  de 
Colt,  or  Bradford  de  Colt  Woif,  or 
srmetl'lng  like  that — we  have  a 
wretched  memory  for  names.  Readin.g 
his  article,  we  found  him  much  fun- 
nier than  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Did  he 
ever  see  a Siberian  prison?  Has  he 
ever  talked  with  men  that  have  escaped? 
Has  he  oven  read  Dostoievsky’s  ac- 
count of  his  own  life  at  the  Ru.sslan 
Government  Inn? 

And  such  doom  each  drees. 

Till,  hunger-gnawn. 

And  ccld-slain,  he  at  length  sinks  there, 

Yet  scarce  more  a corpse  than  ere 
Ills  last  breath  was  drawn. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Tree’s  proposed  re- 
vival  of  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  asks,  "But  where, 
in  the  ranks  ot  actresses,  is  the  Ideal 
Cleopatra  concealed,  th  it  figure  of  'vol- 
uptuous majesty,  a mingling  of  daz- 
zling beauty  and  intellectual  command,’ 
as  Talfourd  has  described  her?"  We 
know. 

Her  name  Is  Maggie  Cline. 


Dr.  Hlllls  told  the  students  at  Lasell 
that  "Handel  copied  his  mood  of  the 
night  on  which  he  lost  his  loved  one, 
and  hla  wonderful  oratorio,  played  and 
admired  the  world  over.  Is  but  a 
thought  perfected,  made  permanent.” 


We  trust  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man is  constitutionally  more  accurate. 
He  has  been  reading  fairy  stories,  or 
someone  talked  to  him  on  the  train. 

"Brig.  Gen.  Fred  D.  Grant  has  ar- 
rived at  Manila.”  Now  let  the  battle  I 
go  on.  ] 

I 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McKenzie  told  the  stu-  : 
dents  at  the  New  England  Conserva-  ' 
tory  not  to  elng  flat.  This  was  excel-  j 
lent  advice.  He  also  said  "Our  church 
music  is  wretched  and  dishonest.”  It 
is  often  wretched,  we  admit;  and  why? 
Because  the  church  committees  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  neighborhood  pay  starva- 
tion wages.  It  is  hard  to  sing  in  tune, 
and  with  true  devotional  spirit  when 
you  are  paid  only  $350  or  $100  a year. 
"O,  be  joyful  in  the  Lord.”  Certainly, 
Dr.  McKenzie;  but  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  singing  is  a 
calling.  Just  as  preaching  is. 


And  what  did  Mr.  William  Pender- 
grast  say  before  the  cadi?  A reporter 
of  the  New  York  Sun  saved  his  speech 
to  the  delight  of  men. 

"I  am  neglected  to  insomnia,"  said 
Mr.  Pendergrast  with  a lofty  gesture.  "I 
am  accrusted  to  t.hc  use  of  old  ale  to 
believe  myself,  and  yesterday  I hap- 
pened to  inibribe  too  great  quality  of 
it.  It  effected  my  brain  and  I became 
Interoxldated." 


We  read  the  other  day  that  a teacher 
of  a peculiar  piano  method  called  into 
the  loom  “a  slender  young  boy  with  a 
pale,  serious  face,”  and  the  teacher 
said:  "I  am  sure  he  bids  fair  to  become 


The  gentee!  person  again  appeared  In 


P a great  pianist.  In  flftocn  weeks  he 
I has  acquired  the  ability  to  trill  with 
I every  pair  of  fingers  at  the  rate  of  SOO 
f notes  a minute."  Is  there  no  humane 
society  for  the  protection  or  rather 
the  sipptesskn  of  child  pianists? 

You  must  go  to  St.  Vincent  In  the 
I West  Indies  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
■ucrklngs  of  charity  on  a grand  scale. 
A hurricane  knocked  down  a Wesleyan 
chapel  on  the  Island  and  crushed  nln- 
Iierscr.s  to  death.  One  of  the  victims 
was  James  Duncan  who  left  bchlnj  him 
without  any  means  whatever  a widow 
and  two  children.  The  widow  was  laid 
up  for  several  months  on  account  of 
an  injured  foot.  Without  hotise,  pro- 
visions. clothing,  furniture,  she  ex- 
pected charity.  The  Committee  of  In- 
I qulry  “began  to  distribute  financial  le- 
ilef.”  Mrs.  Duncan  received  the  sum 
of  14  cents,  hut  on  the  condition  that 
she  should  sign  Immediately  a receipt 
for  the  same. 

We  beard  a man  say  the  other  day 
that  he  really  did  not  need  over  $5000  a 
year.  Of  course  he  was  a rich  man  or 
he  could  not  have  afforded  to  make 
such  a speech  at  the  club.  “No."  he 
said.  "I  don't  see  how  thou.chtful.  In- 
telligent. refined  people  spend  large 
sums."  This  reminds  us  that  we  read 
early  this  month  of  a manufacturer  In 
Dngland  who  when  asked  to  support 
hie  wife  declared  that  he  was  without 
means,  but  admitted  Incidentally  that 
he  t-ad  spent  £70.000  In  three  years  on 
: loldy.  Then  there  was  that  fine 

• aracter,  Mr.  Regerson.  an  Engllsh- 
111. 1’l.  who  was  par  slonately  fond  of 
ortolans.  He  spent  In  nine  months 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  his  whole 
fortune.  £150.000.  A charitable  friend 
gave  him  a guinea.  Mr.  Roger.son 
tought  an  ortolan,  oversaw  Its  prepara- 
tlcr  for  his  mouth,  ate  It  with  every 
manifestation  of  delight,  and  then 
blew  out  his  brains,  thus  dying  on  the 
field  of  honor. 


The  Powers  of  Darkness,  the  Frii^  of  the 
power  of  the  air. 

The  pestilence  walking  at  noontide,  the  ter- 
ror by  night. 

The  mllilon  cold  children  of  Death  are  awake 
and  aware — 

^ress  round  you.  Invade  you,  desire  you, 
my  dear,  my  delight. 

O  God— since  c,  God  there  must  be  who  has 
given  us  love — 

Have  pity  on  love,  on  my  love,  and  have 
pity  on  his: 

6end  angels  wlh  strong  wings  to  fold  them 
about  and  above 

Fold  close  as  my  arms  would  enfold  him, 
were  I where  l.e  Is! 


We  eaw  recently  a Dutch  tobacco  ho.r. 
brass,  oblong,  with  rounded  end.s,  about  ! 
an  inch  high  by  six  by  three;  and  on 
the  !id  was  the  text:  “Oh.  Jerusalem, 

Jensalem,  thou  that  klllest  the  Proph- 
ets.” What  was  the  fitness  of  this 
text?  The  dealer  did  not  know,  he 
simply  said,  "Seven  dollars  and  a 
half."  And  we  said  "Nay.” 

t*  *^**™'*  Bokuliardt  riiay  well  ooni- 
plaiu  of  the  EurHsIi  iuclinatioii  to 
::  regard  Shakspeare  as  peculiarly  Eii,;;- 
lish  property.  Sarah  miffht  have  j 
yuoted  a sayinp  of  Schumann  in  her  j 
i,;  reply  to  the  London  critics:  "It  takes  i 
a genius  to  understand  a genius.”  | 
A clergyman  in  Atlanta  says  that 
the  Mayor  of  that  city  is  “a  gambler 
a libertine,  a sot,”  and  that  he 
should  be  impeached.  To  which  the 
Mayor  says,  "these  statements  are 
ridiculous.”  Mark  the  march  of 
'civilization  in  the  South.  Twenty 
years  ago  a .Mayor  tlnis  attacked, 
■would  have  gone  gunning  for  the! 
minister,  and  rlglit  in  church. 


Prince  Bariatiiioki,  "a  Russian 
Imilliouairo,”  has  married— a dancer. 
Poor  girl! 
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So  the  d:iughter  of  tlie  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  loves  tlie  T.sar's  brother 
and  will  not  marry  .Ma.ximllian  of 
P.adon.  Cannot  the  affair  be  satis- 
factorily arranged''  Love  so  seldom 
enters  into  royal  and  princely  matri- 
mony that  it  should  be  encouraged, 
not  knocked  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Brady  laughs  at  the  i'are  phy- 
sician who  declares  that  Jeffries  -8 
overtrained  and  iu  danger  of  break- 
ing down.  The  backers  of  the  brute- 
hero  in  "Man  and  Wife”  laughed  In 
similar  fashion  and  said,  "Why,  this 
athlete  1«  the  pink  of  porfecliou:” 
You  rememlier  the  foot  race,  and 
how  the  hero  lost  it'.  Many  an  ath- 
lete today  would  benefit  himself  iiy 
pondering  this  novel  of  llkle  Col- 
lins. 

Some  think  that  the  absence*  ot 
widow  and  brother  from  the  funeral 
procession  of  .lobanu  Strauss  showed 
ii  barbarous  lack  of  affection.  But 
the  feeling  is  growing  more  and 
more  in  civilized  lands  that  after  the 
last  prayer  is  offered  iu  house  or 
church,  there  is  no  necessity  of  again 
'awakening  the  emrow  of  those  left 
by  appearance  iu  procession  or  at 
the  grave  in  obedience  to  the  request 
of  a conventionality  that  delights  in 
harrowing  the  soul. 


Subjects  of  vital  interest  crowd  upon 
u«.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  is  a 
matter  of  breakfast:  for  the  bakers' 
unions  are  getting  up  Anti-Nlght-Work 
agitation  meetings.  The  bakers  Insist 
that  no  one  can  remain  In  health  who 
works  at  night  and  sleeps  in  the  day- 
time. Hot  breakfast  rolls  must,  there- 
fore. go.  One  passionate  agitator  sug- 
gests to.ast,  hot  buttered  toast,  which  Is 
"healthy  and  tasty,  and  It  takes  stale 
bread  to  make  toast."  He  adds:  "But- 
tered toast  is  generally  eaten  for 
breakfast  in  England,  and  Englishmen 
do  not  suffer  much  from  indigestion." 
He  proposes  to  “educate”  the  people 
to  this  change. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  or 
blaspheme  hot  buttered  toast;  but  there 
are  deep  thinkers  who  regard  it  as  an 
abcminatlon.  Thus  Mr.  George  .'V.ugus- 
tus  Sala  pooh-poohed  the  American 
breakfast:  "Small  Miss  Columbia  or  di- 
minutive Master  Birdofredum  Sawln 
will  think  nothing  of  'wolfing'  pork 
steak,  tenderloin  steak  and  mutton  cut- 
lets, after  the  hominy  or  the  crushed 
wheat,  and  prior  to  the  buckwheat 
cakes  scaked  In  butter  and  drenched 
with  maple  syrup.  Our  transatlantic 
cousins  liave  also  an  unholy  fondness  j 
for  fried  potatoes  at  breakfast  time.  ' 
Of  their  equally  pas.sionate  liking  for  | 
hot  bread  I will  say  nothing,  because 
we  also  In  this  country  have  a penchant  : 
for  hot  buttered  toast  and  hot  French 
rolls.”  And  he  tells  a story  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  the  family  baker  in- 
sert sausages  In  the  dough  of  as  many 
rolls.  "This  fanatic  of  the  breakfast 
table  died  early.”  Again,  Sala,  in  de- 
scribing an  ideal  breakfast  for  an  Eng- 
lish morning  of  fog,  darkness,  rain, 
rawness,  smoke,  says  that  there  should 
be  "kedgeree,  at  least  one  of  10  kinds 
ot  omelette,  sausages,  eggs,  fried, 
broiled,  poached,  scrambled,  and  au 
mlrolr;  smoked  salmon  (the  Dutch  Is 
the  best,  smoked  by  the  Jews;  It  Is 
horribly  dear,  but  delicious),  potted 
shrimps,  bloaters,  or  eggs  and  bacon, 
kippers,  frie<l  sardines,  now  and  then 
a little  potted  meat,  dry  toast  (avoid 
buttered  toast)  and  plenty  of  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa."  He  adds 
that  breakfast  should  Invariably  be 
prefaced  with  fruit.  A modest  break- 
fast, within  reach  of  the  humblest. 

The  baker’s  life  is  not  an  easy  one. 
You  hear  terrible  tales  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  stokers  and  trimmers  and  of 
the  men  in  sugar  refineries.  There  are 
hake-rooMS  In  this  town,  some  of  them 
are  In  highly  respectable  Inns,  where 
the  men  work  In  stifling  heat,  crowded, 
cramped,  without  air. 

When  you  are  In  Paris  wandering 
about  at  night  never  look  down  through 
a baker’s  window  If  you  are  fond  of 
bread.  You  may  see  a baker  kneading 
dough  with  his  bare  feet. 

Every  new  and  then  you  read  of  an 
e-mhczzler  leaving  his  town  mei-ely  fo.- 
rest,  relaxation,  devltallzaflon.  He  is 
delighted  to  be  at  home  again;  he  Is 
"perfectly  at  ease”;  and  of  course  he 
expect.s  ball.  His  fellow-townsmen  are 
also  "delighted  to  see  him,"  and  the 
bank  officials  are  Inclined  to  helleve 
that  "inattera  will  be  satlsfactoiiiy  set- 
tled.” 

Little  'Willie  was  brought  up  in  Sun- 
day Scht'Ol  and  by  the  fireside  to  be- 
lieve that  men  who  took  that  which 
did  nofhelong  to  them  were  after  de- 
tection shame-fated,  trembling,  eager 
to  avoid  the  look  of  acquaintances,  pre- 
ferring to  take  exercise  after  dark,  or 
in  the  scclu.sicn  of  ll-e  jail.  But  little 
Vi  i'Ue  learned  all  this  some  40  year.s 
ago.  Times  have  changed.  The  moral 
sentiment  of  villages  and  towns  even 
In  New  England  has  change  1.  The 
choir  win  now  sing  the  familiar  and 
beautiful  hymn; 

The  thief  on  the  corner  stands  grinning. 

And  yet  you  will  wonder  at  crime. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  these  mis- 
applications of  tar  In  Maine,  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  Tar  was  not 
made  to  be  thrown  on  an  erring  brother 
or  sister,  unclothed,  at  night— not  even 
on  a heel.  Tar  was  made  to  he  put 
into  water  and  to  be  quaffed  In  gen- 
erous quantities  for  the  health.  Take 
.small-r>cx,  for  instance,  which  threat- 
ens this  city.  Captain  Drape,  master 
of  the  good  ship  'The  Little  Foster,  in 
3742  took  In  at  Guinea  a cargo  of  216 
negroes.  In  a short  time  170  were  down 
with  the  small-pox  at  once.  Tar  water 
was  given  them.  Only  one  man  died. 


a poor  thing,  a doubting  Thomas,  who) 
refused  to  drink.  The  other  negroes 
■were  landed  s.afely  and  sold  into  slavery 
at  excellent  prices.  Three  children  In 
the  summer  of  1744  recovered  from 
small-pox  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion or  medicine  than  tar-water,  and 
for  two  years  after  "they  fell  a-crylng 
If  by  any  accident  they  did  not  get 
the  water  at  the  usual  times.”  See,  also, 
the  remarkable  cures  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  five  children  (Mr.  Gordon 
■was  an  eminent  brewer  In  Clonmell)  and 
the  thlrteen-ycar-old  son  ot  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Skelton,  minister  ot  Newry. 
Mayor  Quincy  should  provide  hogs- 
heads of  tar-water  for  use  in  public 
places,  especially  as  the  Police  Com- 
missioners propose  to  put  a prohibitive 
tax  on  the  beer  of  other  cities  that  is 
sold  here.  

At  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Vegeta- 
rian Society  of  New  York  some  faint- 
hearted members  ate  egg  sandwiches: 
the  eggs  were  laid  by  chickens  fed  on 
asparagjis  tips  and  chopped  oats,  and 
almond  oil  took  the  place  of  butter. 
This  was  not  true  vegetarianism.  We 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Common. 
Public  Garden  and  the  main  streets  will 
rejoice  In  chestnut  trees,  walnut  trees 
and  fruit  trees  of  all  descriptions,  so 
that  the  people  may — with  some  prac- 
tice In  climbing,  easily  procure  a 
hearty  meal.  Mr.  H.  Alden  Spencer,  a 
"truly  great  vegetarian.”  does  not  be- 
lieve that  fire  should  be  used  to  cook 
food;  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  i 
be  sufficient. 


An  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Guild-  9 
hall  School  of  Music,  London,  in  the  I 
shape  of  a proposal  to  create  a series  I 
of  scholarships  with  the  special  object  | 
of  producing  English  tenors.  This  looks  I 
as  though  the  practice  of  raising  tenors 
in  hotbeds  is  to  be  abandoned.  Never- 
theless. when  planted  young  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind  or 
I rain  and  they  should  be  most  caro- 
, fully  nourished.  We  do  not  believe  In 
I picking  them  before  they  are  21  years  I 
I old.  ! 

! 'IZ  ^ 

1 THE  INQUEST.  I 

1 Not  labor  kills  us;  no.  nor  joy; 

The  Incredulity  and  frown. 

The  interference  and  annoy. 

'Ihe  small  attritions  wear  us  down. 

I The  little  gnat-like  buzzings  shrill. 

The  hurdy-gurdie.s  of  Ihe  street, 

’J'he  common  curses  of  the  wifi— 

These  wrap  the  cerements  round  our  feet. 

And  more  tlian  ail.  the  look  askance 
Of  loving  souls  that  cannot  gauge  ' 

2  he  numbing  touch  of  circumstance. 

The  heavy  loll  of  heritage. 

I It  is  not  Death,  but  Life  that  slays; 
ij  The  night  less  mountainously  lies 
j I'pon  our  lids,  than  foollsli  day’s 
I Importunate  futilltiesi 

it  appears  that  Jack  the  Sptnker 
tides  a bicycle  which  is  painted  green, 
'he  color  symbolical  of  hope,  affection, 
youth.  Wearing  a dark  moustache  and 
I r.nij  “pants,"  he  may  be  easily  identi- 
j tied.  When  he  is  caught— as  the  news- 
j papers  say,  "red-handed"— he  should  i)e 
I turned  over  to  an  alienist,  not  a Police 
: Court. 

The  "B.  A.  S.  proposes  "to  per- 
mit exhibitors  in  the  first  fxhi’oitlon 
themselves  to  fleet  a jury  of  a given 
i number  who  will  have  power  to  select 
! from  the  work  submitted  what  shall  'oe 
I shown  to  the  public  as  an  art  exhibi- 
! lion  pure  and  simple.”  We  .arc  told 
that  there  is  already  "a  sentiment  of 
general  approval  among  the  lovers  of 
line  art  that  a just  and  equitaliie 
standard  of  merit  may  be  established." 
t'heer  up,  O Boston  arti.sts!  Even  in 
this  ease',  pictures  by  some  of  yo'j  may 
j Lc  exhibited. 

He  sat  with  eyes  half  closed  after 
a white  night.  Freight  trains  were 
made  up  directly  behind  the  apartment 
' hou.se.  Brakemen  with  megaphonic 
I voices  were  wide  awake  and  in  rude 
nealth.  Every  halt  hour  a locomotive' 
squatted  on  Its  hlnl  legs  under  the 
kitchen  window.s  and  whetzed  and 
l’.l.«.'-f:d  and  snorted.  The  electric  cars 
rounding  the  corner  threw  out  terrible 
shrieks  and  skreekings.  No  -air  sti.-red 
.n  the  suite.  The  smell  of  moth  halls  in 
Ihe  flat  below  came  up  thrcigh  the 
Moor,  a pungent,  sickening  smell.  Just  i 
' as  he  had  begun  to  doze  hi  morning' 
j lle'nt  the  paper  hoy  sounded  the  electric ' 
bell.  The  tenant  sat  with  eyes  half  j 
closed,  with  drawn,  pinched  feature's. 
Yet  he  smilec  the  smile  of  superiority, 

1 Me  was  thinking  of  the  wretched  beings 
1 that  lived  and  died  before  all  these  evl- ^ 
! dentes  of  civilization. 

I He  had  sent  his  wife  away  the  day 
befoie.  sent  her  into  the  country  for 
for  he  thought  he  needed  it.  Noth-  ; 
ing  had  tasted  good  for  some  days,  and  • 
he"^  h.ad  said  to  himself  as  soon  as  the  , 
train  h.ad  taken  her,  "Come,  now.  I'll 
i eat  and  be  merry."  He  dined  at  the 
j flub— a simple  dinner  consisting  of  two 
' Scotch  and  sodas,  soup,  four  soft  shell 
I crabs,  two  large  glasses  of  iced  aiid 

• strong  tea.  cold  asparagus,  and  two 

* cigars.  Later  In  the  evening,  he  smoked 


Night  went  down;  the  twilight  ceased: 

The  mxm  withdrew  her  phantom  flame; 

In  pearl  and  silver  out  ot  the  east. 

Pallid  and  vigilant,  morning  came: 

By  heath  and  hill  with  trumpets  shrill 
The  orient  wind  declared  his  name:— 
"Morning!  Morning!  Mighty,  alone. 

Light,  the  light,  whose  titles  are 
Courage  and  hope,  ascends  his  throne 
Over  the  head  of  every  star; 

Terror  and  pain  are  chained  and  slain. 

And  mournful  shadows  flee  afar." 

Here  Is  a pleasant  paragraph  from 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers's  new  novel, 
"Outsiders";  "The  lank,  sloppy  Eng- 
lish brother,  v/ith  his  futile  essays  and 
flaccid  phrase:  the  feeble  professor  of 
litorature,  paid  for.  soul  and  body,  and 
wearing  the  wolf-skin  of  the  critic  over 
the  bleating  body  of  a sheep.  • • 

Wome-n  huddle  into  the  literary  world, 
women  with  three  narne.s,  who  write, 
write,  write!  The  periodicals  ot  the 
country  are  choked  w ith  undigested  wo- 
men wearing  three  names,  the  book- 
stalls groan  with  their  harvests,  the 
literary  worhi  reeks  of  their  tea,  and 
Its  siroccos  hiss  through  lluir  docked 


hair.” 


Calv^’s  appearance  In  Paris  as 
Ophelia  has  revived  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  Hamlet  was  thin  or  fat. 
Culv6  Is  no  canary  bird,  but  there  is 
no  question  about  the  exact  weight  of 
Ophelia.  Jules  Laforgue  In  his  version 
of  "Hamlet”  describes  the  daughter  of 
Polonlus  as  "so  thin  and  so  heroic.” 
so  thin  thai  the  betrothal  ring  would 
not  stay  on  her  finger- she  had  "wan- 
dering and  credulous  eyes,”  a mouth 
ravaged  with  a hitter  wrinkle  Immor- 
tally on  the  defensive — she  was  a 
saint  In  a simple  petticoat— it  would 
have  been  a pity  for  her  to  grow  old. 
After  her  funeral,  Hamlet  put  Yorlck's 
skull  among  his  curios  between  one  of 
Ophelia's  gloves  and  his  first  tooth; 
then  he  ran  away  with  Kate,  a play- 
actress,  and  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Paris  when  he,  bending  over  Ophelia's 
tomb  to  say  good-by,  was  stabbed  by 
Laertes,  and,  exclaiming  "What  an  art- 
ist now  perishes!"  he  gave  up  his  ham- 
letlc  soul.  l.rffforgue  tells  us  that 
Ophelia  was  18  years  old  when  she  died. 

This  Is  the  way  in  which  the  Referee 
speaks  of  a distinguished  American.  A 
popular  play-actor  was  announced  to 
recite  "Mr.  Dooley  on  the  Dreyfus 
Case”  at  an  entertainment  given  in 
I>ondon  for  the  benefit  of  a hospital. 
"Only  think  of  the  humanity  of  an 
audience  who  could  laugh  over  a trum- 
pery American  humorist’s  efforts  to  be 
funny  upon  the  subject  of  the  outraged 
honor  and  the  blasted  life  of  the  most 
cruelly  injured  man  In  Christendom! 
For  shame's  sake,  for  pity’s  sake,  for 
decency’s  sake,  let  us  have  nothing  of 
this." 

c/tuii  'S  ^ ^ J 

The  faults  of  the  flog  are  many.  He  Is 
vainer  than  man.  singularly  greedy  of  no- 
tice. singularly  intolerant  of  ridicule,  aus- 
picious like  the  deaf,  jealous  to  the  degree 
of  irenzy,  and  radically  devoid  of  truth. 
The  day  of  an  intelligent  email  dog  is  pasced 
In  the  manufacture  and  the  laborious  com- 
munication of  falsehood;  he  lies  with  his 
tall,  he  lies  with  his  eye,  he  lies  with  his 
protesting  paw;  and  when  he  rattles  his  dish 
or  scratches  at  the  door  his  purpose  is  other 
than  appears. 

Mr.  Harry  Hough  is  an  able  financier, 
for  if  he  can  snarl  accounts,  he  can 
also  unsnarl  them.  After  he  has  apol- 
ogized to  Mr.«.  Drake  anj  other  friends, 
he  may  be  persuaded  to  accept  some 
ofik'e  of  public  trust^ay,  Treasurer 
of  the  town. 


The  Herald  reporter  visited  every  hotel  In 
the  city,  last  evening,  and  In  every  instance 
was  informed  that  no  couple  answering  the 
descriptions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan  had  reg- 
istered there. 

Is^U  not  enough  to  chase  them  by 
day?  Must  their  nights,  also,  be  dis- 
turbed? 


“ ‘We  disown  him  forever,  nnd  will 
h.we  nothing  further  to  do  with  him.’ 
said  IVIrs.  Sloan,  almost  vehemently.” 
And  then  she  pictured  her  son  driving 
an  Ice  wagon  or  a milk  cart.  Softly, 
softly,  dear  madam.  Your  son  may  yet 
raise  one  of  these  professions  from  the 
reproach  into  which  they  have  fallen 
ninnecessarlly.  But,  a.s  you  say,  it  takes 
practice  to  succeed  in  any  calling.  It 
takes  practice  to  bo  even  a dishonest 
milkman  or  a stern  and  obdurate  ice- 
man. No  one  suddenly  becomes  base. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  good  Mr. 
Rockefeller  to  the  case  of  ^^rs.  Em- 
mens  Blaine,  who  told  astojilshed  as- 
sessors in  Chicago  “that  she  believed 


fero 
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I "Miss  I.nfta  ("rabtrpp.  appearing  ip 
coi’rl,  looked  remarkably  young.”  Hut 
(bat  Is  Lotto’s  forte,  it  has  been  her 
forte  for  years— and  years— and  years. 


Tlie  Reverend  W.  M.  Barrows,  wbo 
married  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Sloano, 
.npolo.gized  to  bis  censuring  brethren 
and  .said  that  he  had  been  Imiiosed 
upon.  Mr.  B,arrows  should  read  any 
live  dally  newspaper. 


Kven  President  McKinley  finds  it  hgrd 
ti>  var.v  the  formula  of  “thanks,  ky-Ind 
friends.”  We  once  heard  a "colored 
man  and  a brother”  acknowledge  a 
trophy  at  a cake-walk  as  follows: 
"t/'dles  and  gentlemen.  This  evening 
anil  this  napkin-ring  am  the  happiest 
moment  of  my  life.” 


A'lmlral  Schley— pronounced  Sly— has 
reeelveil  a silver  tea  service.  This 
gift  came  In  time,  for  there  was  a tem- 
pest in  his  teapot. 

Several  men  are  said  to  hold  the  key 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Will  not  one  of 
them  be  per.suaded  to  put  it  in  the  lock 
of  the  mystery  and  turn  it,  no  matter 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  door? 
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Americans  may  have  a chance  during 
the  Paris  Exhibition  to  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Black  Mass.  I.,e  M itln. 
which  Is  by  no  means  a sensational 
newspaper,  describes  the  celebration,  as 
it  is  now  held,  but  it  is  mean  enoueh 
to  withhold  the  address.  The  tradi- 
tional rites  are  preserved.  Prayers  are 
offered  to  the  goat  on  the  altar,  wom- 
en and  men  practically  nude  c\it  and 
stab  themselves  and  offer  their  blood  to 
Satan  and  have  a beautiful  time.  They 
appeal  to  him  in  Latin  to  appear.  As  , 
he  never  does  appear,  it  is  only  fair  to  j 
-onclude  that  he  has  forgotten  hi.s  l..atin 
since  he  l^ft  college,  or  that  the  wor- 
shipers pronounce  it  unintelligibly. 

Do  not,  however,  smile  in  a superior 
manner,  and  say  these  stories  about  the 
Black  Mass  are  ridiculous.  The  pro- 
vincial courrs  in  France  have  recog- 
luzfd  the  celebration  of  these  horrid 
rites  within  the  last  three  years.  There 
Is  S.atan-worship  in  certain  lonely  parts 
of  England.  The  Black  Mass  Is  known 
' In  Southern  Italy.  A leading  Demono- 
logist  af"ures  us  that  there  was  a ntle- 
hration  about  two  years  ago  in  Boston, 
and  that  a wom.an  not  unlike  Mis. 
t^hantelouve  in  Huysmans’s  novel,  "LA 
Ras.”  was  prominent.  You  may  regard 
Jules  Bois’s  “Le  Satar.isme  et  la  l\Ta- 
figle”  as  more  or  less  of  an  entertaining 
fake,  but  it  is  founded  on  unspeakable 
tiuths. 

By  the  way.  if  you  go  to  Paris  next 
^*ear  do  not  describe  yourself  as  an  ex- 
hibitionist. This  term  has  another 
meaning  in  France. 


The  reconciliation  of  the  Lee  and 
Taylor  factions  in  the  Harlan  County 
feud  in  Kentucky  is  a sub.iect  that 
called  our  friend.  The  Historical 
Painter,  by  the  night  train  from  Bos- 
ton. “Tears  of  joy  could  be  seen  trick- 
ilng  down  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
rough  mountaineers.”  Only  the  good 
shots  were  left. 


Mr.  Gradgrlnd  does  not  believe  in  the  ; 
existence  of  sea-serpents  and  other 
marine  monsters,  even  when  they  are 
seen  by  God-fearing  men  of  Swamp- 
scott  and  Nahant.  He  is  not  passively 
incredulous:  be  is  indignant.  We  com- 
mend to  him  this  sentence  of  Walter 
Pater:  “Fancies  of  the  strange  things 

which  may  very  well  happen,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  to  men  shut  up  alone 
in  ships  far  off  on  the  sea,  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  human  mind  in 
all  ages  with  a peculiar  readiness,  and 
often  have  about  them,  from  the  story 
of  the  stealing  of  Dionysus  downw’ards, 
the  fascination  of  a certain  dreamy 
grace,  wlilch  distinguishes  them  from 
other  kinds  of  marvelous  inventions.” 


Jls-L 
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INSOMNIA, 

He  wakened  quivering  on  a golden  rack 
Ii:laid  with  gems:  no  sign  of  change,  no  fear 
Or  hope  of  death  came  near; 

Only  the  empty  ether  hovered  black 
About  him  stretched  upon  his  living  bier. 

Of  old  by  Merlin’s  Master  deftly  wrought: 
Two  Seraphim  of  Gabriel’s  helpful  race 
In  that  far  nook  of  space 
"V^'ith  iron  levers  wrenched  and  held  him 
taut. 

The  Seraph  at  his  head  was  Agony; 

TiPlight,  more  terrible,  stood  at  his  feet: 

Their  sixfold  pinions  beat 

The  darkness,  or  were  spread  immovably. 

Poising  the  rack,  whose  jewelled  fabric  meet 

To  strain  a god,  did  fitfully  unmask 

"'Vith  olive  light  of  chrysoprases  dim 

The  smiling  Seraphim 

Implacably  intent  upon  their  task. 


The  Transcript  published  lately  a 
ieeply  interesting^ article,  entitled  “Un- 
settled Questions  as  to  the  Reasons  for 
the  Short  Life  of  the  Salmon.”  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  some  yeors  ago 


after  paitAinklng  lnn^i3l®:jtion  that  the 
salmon  is  short-lived  be.eau.se  it  is  pas- 
sionately .addicted  (o  cucumbers  and 
green  peas— an  unwholesome  diet  for 
any  fish. 

The  article  to  which  we  refer  Is  in- 
teresting, but  it  IS  superficial.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  writer’s  knowledge  of 
terminology  Is  defective,  and  salmon  Is 
I not  a fish  to  be  trifled  with,  even  in 
name.  A taimon  is  not  a salmon  until 
' its  fourih  year:  at  first  it  is  a gravelln, 
the  second  year  a salmon  peal,  the  third 
a pug.  The  young  salmon  is  also  known  , 
as  smolt  or  lapsring,  and  the  laspring 
of  some  rivers  is  a parr,  while  a maiden 
salmo:i  Is  a grilse. 

Once  there  was  a time  when  butchers 
threw  away  sweet-breads,  when  grare- 
fruit  were  condemned  as  a singular 
freak  of  nature;  and  there  was  once  a 
time  when  salmon,  to  borrow  a phrase 
from  a friend  who  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful In  the  street,  was  "a  drudge 
in  the  market.”  In  1591  salmon  was  so 
plentiful  in  Hamburg  that  masters 
were  obliged  to  agree  that  they  wou'd  , 
not  give  it  as  food  to  their  servants  I 
more  than  twice  a week.  Defoe  tells 
a simll.ar  story  about  servants  In  Eng-  j 
land.  There  is  a yarn  of  a Highland  | 
laird  of  the  I6th  century  who  went  to  a 
London  inn  with  his  gilly,  and  order-:d, 
like  any  stingy  Highland  gentleman,  a 
beefsteak  for  himself  and  “salmon  for 
the  laddie”;  and  he  paid  a shilling  for 
his  own  dinner  and  for  “the  laddie’s” 
a guinea.  Mr.  John  Booth  regards  all 
the  stories  about  the  universal  cheap- 
ness of  salmon  as  mythical;  but  they 
Indicate  at  least  that  salmon  were  so 
abundant  in  certain  localities  that  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  lessened 
greatly  their  market  value.  tVe  know, 
for  Instance,  that  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  fresh  salmon  were  given  to 
the  lepers  at  Sherburn  hospital.  These 
lepers  lived  well:  a daily  allowance  of 
a five  mark  loaf  and  a gallon  of  ale; 
“betwixt  every  two,  one  mess  or  com- 
mons of  flesh  three  days  in,  the  week, 
and  of  fish,  cheese,  or  butter  on  the 
remaining  four;  on  high  festivals,  a 
double  mess.”  Some  tell  us  that  salmon 
was  dear  in  the  14th  century  and  ex- 
tremely cheap  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th.  ’What  does  Leyden,  the  sweet 
poet,  say? 

By  purifying  frosts  w-hen  streams  run  clear. 
The  amorous  salmons  to  the  fords  repair; 
Unerring  Instinct  moves  their  longing  mind. 
By  wondrous  ways  to  propagate  their  kind. 

Is  salmon  a wholesome  food?  Muffet 
In  1655  said  "hot  salmon  is  accounted 
unwholesome  in  England”;  Mesarius  did 
not  approve  of  it;  Bruerlnus  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  Thomas  Fuller 
wrote  of  it  “a  dalntle  and  wliolesome 
fish,  and  a double  riddle  in  nature; 
first,  for  Its  invisible  feeding,  no  man 
alive  ever  found  any  meat  in  the  maw 
thereof:  secondly,  for  Its  strange  leap- 
ing (or  flying  rather),  so  that  sc.-ne 
will  have  them  termed  salmons.  A 
sallendo.”  "We  know  from  the  Pick- 
wick Papers  that  salmon  has  intoxicat- 
ing properties,  and  travelers  tell  us 
that  whem  salmon  are  plentiful  In  the 
Columbia  river  it  is  a sign  that  there 
has  been  abundance  of  rain  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Dr.  Maginn  declared  that  you  should 
never  take  lobster-sauce  to  salmon;  “it 
is  mere  painting  of  the  lily,  or,  I should 
rather  say,  of  the  rose.”  He  then  adds, 
“The  only  true  sauce  for  salmon  Is 
vii  egar,  mustard,  Cayenne  pepper  and 
parsley.”  And  here  we  come  to  de- 
batable ground.  How  is  sal:non  best 
prepared  for  the  table?  Baked  or  A la 
Tartare,  au  Bleu,  Civeach,  with  sweet 
herbs?  'Which  of  the  25  or  30  ways  do 
you  prefer?  Let  us  appeal  to  that 
great  authority  ”Le  Gastronome  Fran- 
Icais”  (Paris,  1828).  The  writers  on  this 
I fish,  “C.  et  B,”  speaking  tf  its  expense, 
name  several  methods  of  preparation, 
but  they  name  them  without  enthusi- 
asm, Then  they  give  this  one  recipe, 
and  they  dignify  it  with  a heading, 
SALMON  A LA  GENEVOISB. 

Take  a fine  two  or  three  pound  slab 
of  salmon,  put  it  in  a saucepan  after 
the  fish  has  been  well  cleaned  and 
scaled:  moisten  with  red  wine,  add  two 
carrots,  three  sliced  cnions.  two  cloves, 
a bit  of  bay  leaf,  salt,  pepper,  sprics  of 
parsley,  and  some  whole  chives.  Cook 
the  fish  for  an  hour  and  a half  over  a 
slow  fire.  Ten  minutes  before  serving 
j strain  ycur  sauce,  put  u in  a stew  pan 
^wlth  a good  piece  of  floured  butter,  put 
the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  boldly 
until  It  toils;  let  it  simmer  down  until 
there  is  just  enough  to  sauce  the  piece 
of  salmon  (and  while  you  are  watching, 
skim  and  rid  It  of  .grease).  Drain  the 
fish,  put  it  on  a.  platter,  mask  it  with 
the  sauce,  which  has  been  passed 
through  cloth,  and  add  a litle  anchovy 
butter. 

Having  written  this  last  paragraph 
we  were  seized  with  acute  hunger,  and 
we  W'ent  out  to  luncheon — think  for  a 
moment  what  going  out  to  luncheon 
means! — but  having  left  our  waistcoat 
that  held  a lonely  dollar  hill  on  the 
grand  piano,  we  were  obliged  to  de- 
scend to  the  ignominy  of  a ham  sand- 
wich and  one  beer.  But  today  is  Sat 
urday  and  the  Ghost  is  regular  in  his 
exercise. 


l.-;.Jtrin  do  Reszko  about  to  leave 
the  sta.go?  Will  he  visit  the  United 

States  next  sea.son? 

These  are  questions  constantly  asked, 
and  various  are  the  answers  given. 

Let  us  read  the  tenor’s  own  word.s, 

spoken  lately  to  ii  correspondent  of 

the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"Retire  from  the  stage?”  asked  M. 

M'hy  should  J '?  How  the  rumor 
originated  1 can  well  imagine — namely 
L unable  to  promise 

Mr.  Grau  my  co-operation  in  his  next 
American  operatic  campaign,  and  folks 
w'Uh  plenty  of  time  Icrmind  other  peo- 
ple it  business  must  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  I refuse  an  en- 
gagement worth  £20,000  I am  not  likely 
to  accept  another— ergo,  that  1 won’t 
accept  any,  w'hich  amount.s  practically 
to  denrnte  relirement.  Well  tlie  ar- 
gument however  ingenious,  i.s’not  valid 
If  only  because  monetary  consiaerations 
are  of  little  moment  to  me.  All  mv 
raanager-s  will  tell  you  that  never  did 
1 ask  any  one  of  them  for  an  incre.ase 
of  salary;  it  is  they  themselves  w'ho 
came  forward  with  offers  as  flatterin- 
as  the.v  were  favorable.  Whv  von 
were  in  my  dressing  room  at  tlie 'Paris 
Opera  whem  at  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
RomDo  et  Juliette,’  after  the  second 
acr,  MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard  camf  in  "o 
say  they  would  not  wait  until  my  en- 
gagement runs  out,  or  even  for  the 
result  of  the  premiere,  but  proposed  a 
renewal  of  it  that  very  moment,  offering 
t«e  rnaximiim  ever  paid  to  an  artist 
at  the  Opfra  It  was  the  same  with 
^ Harris,  and  so 

.t  IS  with  Mr.  Maurice  Gniu.  Anyhow 
i am  not  ffoing  to  run  after  the  highest 
Didder,  but  intend  to  g'o  on  sinsriner  to 
please  myself  where  I please.”  ^ 

•^^<3  where  will  that  be  for  the  com- 
ing winter? 

^ hardly  kno'VN',  so  far;  tlie  choice 
Vienna,  Monte  Carlo,  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris.” 

“How  about  your  not  remaining  here 
as  we  were  led  to  expect,  until  the  end 
ot  the  season?” 

I never  promised  th.at  much” — very 
a"few^n^f'^’  ^ would  come  for 

solutely  wanted,  but  that  what  I most 
want  is  rest.  Que  diable!  you  wdll  ,ag?ee 
with  me  that  I do  de.serve  rest  aft»r 
five  months’  hard  work.  The  love  I 
have  for  my  ,avt  and  the  flattering  esti- 
mation  m which  my  performance  is 
held  by  the  press  ami  the  public  make 
It  an  imperative  duty  that  my  endeav- 
ors should  ever  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions; an  ou  ne  peut  pas  faire  oela  en 
yalsant.  I ‘live’  my  parts  so  much  that 
at  the  end  of  an  arduous  season  mv 
nerves  are  ali  on  edge,  and  I have  to 
choose  between  illness  and  rest.  Biu 
there;  it  seems  as  if  everj^body  except 
Jean  de  Reszke  had  a right  to  catch  a 
cold  or  feel  the  want  of  a little  relaxa- 
tion. So  that  whenever  a mi.shao  oc- 
curs  to  prevent  my  appearing  a.s  an- 
nounced, comments  run  high  Be’ievc 
me,  the  .sorrow  at  having  to"  disappoint 
my  friends  now  and  I lien  i.s  far  greater 
tlian  the  feeling  of  di.-appointment  my 
non-appearance  may  provoke. 

"But,  to  sum  up.  neitli.'r  the  fact  of 
my  not  going  to  Amerit'a  next  winter 
nor  my  leaving  London  liefore  the  end 
of  the  Season  is  to  bo  tiMnsLited  into  a 
decision  to  abandon  a career  which  is 
quite  a part  of  my  oxisence.  and  for 
which,  I believe,  “I  am  still  fit.” 


A nev,'  Don  Giovanni  has  .appeared  in 
London,  a Signcir  Scott i,  w'nioh  may  be 
Itahaii  for  Air.  Scott.  Tie  sang  iii  Mo- 
zart’s epera  June  8,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
Blackburn  wrote  of  him.  “He  liad  a 
' erj’  definite  view  of  the  part,  a view 
which  involves  the  Don’s  personal  be- 
lief that  frail  marcliionesses  and  frail 
chambermaids  are  at  hfart  mocli  the 
same,  and  need  the  same  kind  ot  art.=. 
You  could  not  say  that  this  broad- 
.=miling.  insinuating,  supple  Don  was 
quite  the  gentleman;  bill  Signor  Scotti’s 
point  of  view  was  quite  definite;  it  was 
very  cleverly  workrd  cut,  ami  he  sang 
v^ith  freshness,  power  and  dramatic  in- 
tensity.” I believe  that  Scotti  has  sung 
with  succers  in  Itaij'.  Does  anybody 
know  the  story  of  his  beginning?  Mr. 
Blackburn  praised  heartily  tl;e  Ltpor- 
ello  of  Edouard  de  Reszke  fer  its  “hu- 
mor and  sincerity.”  When  Brother 
Edouard  last  sang  the  part  in  Eo.ston 
he  was  about  as  hum-orous  as  a rail- 
road accident.  Tlie  other  singers  in 
London  were  Lehmann.  Nordica  de 
Lnssan,  Salign.ic  and  Gillibert. 

Mr.  Blackburn's  analysis  of  tlie  pres- 
ent  aUistry  of  Nordica  is  .admirable, 
opi  aking  of  her  Isolde,  he  says: 

In  Mme.  Nordioa’s  performance  there 
are  distinctions  to  be  made.  It  is  fine 
without  being  as  fine  as  it  could  be. 
She  IS  one  who  cries  “Halt!”  just  at 
the  line  where  you  think  she  is  going 
to  make  a very  big  success  indeed.  She 
hac5  spirit,  emotion,  vitality;  yes,  she 
lias  all  these  gifts;  but  they  are  none  of 
them  of  a shining  quality.  They  are 
there,  but  not  in  abundance.  Having 
said  so  much,  let  us  I'mphasize  those 
real  excellences  upon  which  we  have 
touched.  She  has  for  her  principal 
merit  the  dignity  of  the  part  from 
both  the  vocal  and  acting  point  of 
view.  If  this  is  not  the  Isolde  ot  Wag- 
ner's intimate  dream,  it  is  at  all  events 
her  first  cousin,  even  lier  half  sister. 
That  is  really  high  praise,  for  it  is  so 
easy  to  fail  as  Isolde,  so  difficult  to  at- 
tain a tolerable  excellence,  so  much 
more  difficult  to  reach  a clearly  ad- 
mirable level— and  it  was  this  last  feat 
W'hich  Noidica  did  certainly  accom- 
plish. What  more,  then,  of  this  Isolde? 
Touching  W'ithout  being  poi.gnant,  amor- 
ous W'ithout  being  erotic,  devoted  witli- 
out  being  abandoned,  queenly  without 
being  fiercely  imperious,  unhappy  with- 
out being  tragic,  careless  of  life  with- 
out a passionate  contempt  of  death, 
ready  for  a final  union  without  being 
the  spiritual  certainty — you  see  how 
good  an  Isolde  she  was,  and  how  she 

\ stayed  her  footsteps  always  on  the 
threshold  of  the  superi.ative.  She  wn.s, 
nerhans.  ,at  her  besSi-nearest  to  the 


Emily  .1.  Elliot, 
others.  Tickets 


"ujvrlai  IV‘  in  tin  j'I  wi.l.  wtiieh 

the  mnsi'  -di ina  r-i.n.  ludi 

Nordlea’r  iuiprovement  within  Hi'  D t 
iwo  ^eaI■.■  de-.;iV.  .'  this  di.-eiailli'.-’Oti'-  . 
tribute.  How  Hii.'  lias  v.'orl;ed  lo  ov-'r- 
conie  cerlain  r.aniral  limllali"" s 
IT anntrisnis ! ILt  indvitry,  pn  ' i“  ' 
ambition  arc  wortjiy  the  study  arid  irni- 
lation  of  the  younger  sin'-o-rs  in  tliir 
country,  who  o.xpect  to  go  fresli  from  a 
teacher  to  the  lov.ng  embra.  e of  Fame. 

One  more  quotation  from  Air,  i.-ia- 
burn,  for  Gadeki  has  many  iriOTrtlS  in 
this  city; 

This  is  an  artist  who,  In  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  pitsent  season,  has  gradu- 
ally conquered  all  her  critics.  She  is. 
perhap.5,  .a  little  ricking  in  rier.sona' 
magnetism;  .she  ha.s  not  that  quality, 
as  it  were,  of  colored  inspiration  whldi 
sometimes  informs  the  work  of  le.sser 
artisUs  than  she  undoubtedly  is.  But 
there  is  really  not  one  point  upon  which 
sue  is  not  satisfactory.  Wlien  one  has 
lo  find,  fault  with  her  it  is  rather  for 
W'hat  she  has  not  th.an  for  what  she 
has.  She  i.s  extremely  intelligent:  she 
ha.s  brains  which  she  knows  how  to  use 
in  al  emergencies.  Compare  her  for  one 
moment,  as  an  example,  wltli  Calve. 
Yon  will  say,  of  course,  that  there  arc 
no  points  of  resemblance  between  tlie 
two.  And  that  is  true  enough.  But 
there  are  sufficient  points  ot  contrast  to 
make  the  comparison  worth  whdo. 
f'alvd,  the  creature  of  supe.b  emotional 
inspiration,  never  goes  wrong  oocau.se 
an  extraordinary  temperament.  au 
amazing  sympathy,  always  send  her  on, 
the  right  path.  With  Gadski  all  is  cal-  i 
eulatcrl.  thought  out.  determined  be- 
forehand.  She  brings  a cool,  critical 
judgment  tc  bear  upon  every  facei  of  , 
her'part;  and  having  settled  everything' 
to  lier  satisfaction  she  employs  upon  her 
conclusions  her  fine  and  aocornpU.shed 
powers  of  singing  and  acting,  with,  as  ^ 
we  have  .said,  extremely  satisfactory 
results.  Her  Ai’da  ot  last  night  has 
p.arlicnlarly  provcko'l  tl:is  criticism,  for 
in  its  own  w.iy  nothing  could  have  been 
finer.  Here  you  had  sheer  cleverness  of 
preparation  and  of  careful,  conscien- 
tious fulfilment,  combined  with  a real 
spontaneity  of  utterance  which  the  mu- 
sical moment  brought  forth. 

. * » 

On  Wednesday  evening  next,  June  28, 
a concert  will  be’ given  in  Steinert  Hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Children’s  Health 
Fund.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  in 
gi'/lng  vacations  in  the  country  and  at 
the  seashore,  harbor  excursions,  rides, 
picnics,  etc.,  during  the  hot  summer 
months  to  poor  and  sickly  children. 
Tlie  program  prepared  for  that  even- 
ing is  a varied  one,  and  Includes  Mr. 
Herman  Hartmann’s  Violin  Ensemble 
Class,  Mr.  J.  J.  Warren,  tenor,  Miss 
violinist,  and  many 
with  reserved  seats 
may  be  procured  at  the  box  office  of 
Steinert  Hall. 

Fhilix)  Hale.  j 
NEW,  YET  OLD. 

A SHORT  fime  ago  a corrofspon- 
dent  of  the  .Tonrnal  wrote  an 
interesting  communication,  show- 
ing that  Jlr.  Marconi's  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy  had 
been  anticipated  by  Joseph  Ghui- 
vill  about  10.j5.  Glanvill  re- 
ferred to  this  system  - as  follows; 
“Though  tills  pretty  contrivance  pos- 
sibly may  not  yet  answer  the  ex- 
pectation of  inquisitive  experiment, 
yet  ’tis  no  despicable  item,  that  by 
some  other  such  way  of  magnetiek 
efficiency  it  may  hereafter  with  suc- 
cesis  he  attempted.” 

But  Glanvill  was  not  the  first.  A 
fellow-countryman  of  Marconi,  one 
Strada,  a Jesuit  and  a historian, 
lived  from  1572  to  1G49.  In.  one  of 
his  books,  published  at  Rome  in 
1617,  he  propotmded  the  supposition 
of  instantaneous  transmission  of 
words,  or  thoughts,  between  two 
persons  by  me.ans  of  magnetism  com- 
bined with  telepathy.  This  is  what 
he  told  the  world: 

“Two  friends,  each  of  tliem  po.s- 
sessed  of  a needle  magnetized  under 
some  particular  plauet,  made  a kind 
of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the 
24  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie 
hours  of  tlie  day  are  marked  upon 
the  ordinary  dial-idate.  They  then 
fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of 
these  plates  in  such  a manner  thtit 
it  t-ould  move  round  witliout  im- 
pediment. so  as  to  touch  any  of  the 
four-and-tweuty  letters.  T'pon  their 
separating  from  one  another  in  dif 
ferent  countries  tliey  agreed  to  witii- 
draw  tliemselves  into  tlieir  closets  at 
a certain  hour  of  the  day  to  con- 
verse. When  they  were  some  hun- 
dred miles  ajiart,  each  did  a.s  lie  had 
agreed:  if  fie  had  a mind  to  write 
anything  to  his  friend  he  directed 
his  needle  to  every  letter  tliat 
formed  the  words  whicli  lie  had  oc- 
casion for.  making  a little  pause  at 
the  end  of  every  word  or  .sentenee 
to  avoid  confusion.  Tlie  friend  in 


the  nioantinic  saw  Uis  own  syin- 
pathotic  needle  nioviuf^  of  itself  lo 
overj’  letter  which  that  of  bis  c<)r- 
vespondeiit  pointed  at.  and  ‘ill 
through  nature'^  force  and  secret 
sympathy.” 

Tbiti  idea  excited  much  attentiou 

throuftbout  Europe.  A descript'ou' 
of  the  instrument  was  published  in 
‘•R6cr0ations  Matbeinatiriues,”  pub- 
lished in  France  in  1024.  and  a fiss- 
ure, illusiratinic:  the  invention,  shows 
a dial  plate  with  inaftnetizcd  needle, 
similar  to  the  A.  H.  C telegraph  in- 
strnments  without,  of  course,  tho 
battery  and  connectin:;  wire.  hat 
is  perhaps  most  singiular  of  all.  tlie 
author  jioints  otit  the  dilliculty  of  j 
i obtainin';  in  this  manner  a "co:!- 1 
[centrated”  uutssaKe.  I 


Tliere  is  a certain  critic,  not.  Indeed,  of 
/xecution,  but  of  matter,  whom  I dare  be 
tr.own  to  set  before  the  best;  a certain  low- 
irowed.  hairy  gentleman,  at  Orst  a percher 
n the  fork  of  trees,  next  (as  they  relate)  a 
Iweller  In  caves,  and  whom  I think  I see 
iquatting  In  cave-mouths  of  a pleasant  after- 
loon  to  munch  his  berrle^hls  wife,  that  ac- 
tompllshed  lady,  squatting  by  his  side;  his 
lame  I never  heard,  but  he  Is  often  described 
IS  Probably  Arl.*oreal,  which  may  serve  for 
•ecognitlon.  Each  his  own  tree  of  ancestors. 
»ut  at  the  top  of  all  sits  Probably  Arboreal; 
Ji  all  our  veins  there  run  some  minims  of 
ils  old.  wild,  tree-top  blood;  our  civilized 
it.rves  still  tingle  with  his  rude  terrors  and 
ilcasures;  and  to  that  which  would  have 
roved  our  common  ancestor  all  must  obe- 
dently  thrill. 

‘‘Harry  B.  Smith  and  Victor  Herbert 
ire  at  work  on  an  operetta  for  Francis 
iVilson  upon  the  subject  of  ‘Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.’  ” Cyrano  is  too  fine  a fellow 
’.o  be  thus  clowned. 


rveys  no  idea  cf  the 
beauty  of  the  original. 
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American  humor  does  not  spare  even 
the  dead.  Thus  somebody  says  that  the 
late  Augustin  Daly  "cared  naught  for 
adverse  criticism  In  the  newspapers." 


(pci  rgacls  natu'FP-consldered  him  de- 
formed and  they  tried  to  c<  nceal  his 
aflllctlon.  A Barnum  engaged  him 
^nly  on  the  coiioltlon  that  his  flight 
Hvas  attributed  to  a mechanical  con- 
trivance. Of  course  Z4phyrine  feil  in 
love  with  a ‘‘troubling’’  coquette.  She 
pulled  out  his  white  plumes  and 
■trimmed  'fer  hat  with  them.  This  was 
an  improvement  on  the  affection  shown 
by  a German  of  our  acquaintance.  He 
were  the  favorite  eye  of  his  dead  wife 
in  a huge  thumb  ring. 


S UrujC- 


A correspondent  writes;  "Reading  a 
volume  of  memoirs  published  over  a 
century  ago.  1 came  across  this  sen- 
tence; ‘She  gave  him  excellent  cheer, 
although  he  was  a cornarlen.’  What, 
pray,  is  a cornarlen?" 

We  do  not  know,  unless  there  is  a 
reference  here  to  the  Venetian  Cornaro 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  i 


A man  disappeared  in  New  York  the 
other  day— no  doubt  ho  was  only  one 
of  many,  for  the  familiar  line  in 
"lifllveUe’’  Is  fourded  on  an  eternal 
I irtth.  His  wife  r<  marked.  "Several 
’ days  ago  he  said  to  me  in  a casual 
way,  'V  hat  would  you  or  poor  little 
Alice  do  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
tre?’  ” 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  .varieties 
of  men  who  put  this  question.  There  is 
the  chronically  despondent  husband 
who  finds  happiness  in  gloom.  There  Is 
the  llght-and-alry,  touch-and-go  hus- 
band who  means  little  by  such  a re- 
mark. Then  there  is  the  vain,  selfish 


century.  Believing  in  a theory  ad 
vanced  by  Saint  Augustin  that  he  who  | animal  who  reminds  his  wife  daily  that 
wishes  to  be  in  sound  health  should  ^he  sold  herself  Into  slavery.  The  man 


never  satisfy  completely  his  hunger 
and  thirst,  he  lived  daily  on  12  ounces 
of  food— bread,  soup,  eggs,  meat  or 
fish,  and  14  ounces  of  wine.  His  theory 
of  diet  was  set  forth  In  his  "Dlscorsi 
intorno  alia  vita  sobria”  published  at 
Padua  in  1558  and  at  Venice  in  1599. 
Cornaro  was  99  years  old  when  ho  died. 


The  English  make  certain  delicate 
legal  distinctions.  A contest  with  gloves 
conducted  fairly  under  Queensberry 
Rules  or  some  other  proper  code,  Is 
not  a prize  fight,  but  is  legal;  and  an 
accidental  death  in  the  course  of  It 
would  not  be  homicide.  But  “any  in- 
tention to  fight  on  till  one  of  the  com- 
batants is  exhausted  would  be  held  to 
be  criminal." 


Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Allster 
Digney.  who  has  been  drinking  15  cups 
if  'tea  a day,  smoking  daily  100  cigar- 
>ttes  of  Egyptian  tobacco,  and  speaking 
Snglish,  French,  German,  Russian, 
Sreek,  Hindustani  and,  Arabic  is  now 
lufferlng  from  neuresthenla? 

A correspondent  sends  us  a copy  of 
i letter  written  by  a Japanese  student 
vho  served  ;is  a waiter  in  a San 
I’ranolsco  club.  This  cry  of  a wounded 
ind  keenly  sansltive  soul  might  well 
lerve  as  the  text  of  a chapter  by 
Lafeadio  Hearn: 

.Mr.  President: 

The  spirit  of  pride  and  the  esteem 
)f  honor  which  characterize  our  coun- 
;rymen  oblige  me  to  write  a few  words 
;o  you  regardless  of  the  penalty  for  the 
)btruslve  intrusion  upon  your  precious 
Ulentlon. 

Today  I went  to  the  Club  to  get  my 
xages  and  met  with  the  steward  Mr. 
John  at  the  entrance.  He  stepped  back 
L few  paces  and.  checking  my  way, 
ordered  me  to  leave  there  with  many 
repetitions  of  abominable  oaths  whicii 
1 man  of  seme  honor  can’t  restrain  his 
passion  from  revolt  on  such  a violent 
ihower  of  curse. 

Anger  was  beyond  my  control  and 
involuntarily  I returned  my  share  of 
rompllments:  u.non  which  he  snatched 
the  potato-masher  and  was  brutal 
rnough  to  give  me  two  severe  blows  on 
Piy  person  and  Inflicting  quite  painful 
uijtiry. 

Through  all  this  .affair  I was  never 
sffensive:  when  I went  there  to  demand 
;he  money  to  which  I am  entitled  he 
anjustly  enjoined  me  to  get  out:  that 
:s  an  unreasonable  movement  and  can- 
not tall  to  hurt  a man's  feelings.  | 

What?  W'ithout  being  satisfied  with  I 
•hat  insult  made  my  blood  boll  and  the 
veins  burst  with  successive  onslaught 
,cf  ignominious  swear.  My  returning 
was  completely  excusable,  for  to  be 
indifferent  to  such  an  ignoble  treatment 
denotes  the  one  is  a stranger  to  the 
tense  of  honor;  and  so  he  ought  to  have 
relished  It  with  abashed  submission. 
And  what  again?  The  tongue,  the 
pountenaiice  was  not  capable  enough 
'o  wreak  his  savage  fury  ami  then  re- 
sorted lo  the  final  step  of  violence  as 
though  1 wa.s  a mass  of  clay  insensible 
‘.o  disgrace  and  pain. 

1 could  not  reconcile  myself  to  for- 
giv.'  him  for  such  a cruel  assault  and 
would  have  avenged  the  injury  with 
the  same  weapon  he  wielded  to  my  full 
gratification,  if  otherwise  a bvstander 
meddled  In  and  forced  my  highly  strung 
nerves  down  to  ordinary  cojlness. 

However  I have  no  thought  to  let  his 
brutality  hide  from  the  eye  of  the 
riglit  and  just  and.  so  1 have  taken 
some  trouble  to  write  these  lines,  and 
ask  vou  to  glance  over  it  at  once.  Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Another  correspondent  writes; 

Persons  who  have  found  difficulty  In 
selecting  suitable  wedding  presents  for 
tho  large  uutnber  of  June  brides  may 
be  interested  in  a charming  little  "Mar- 
riage Recori"  got  up  "for  this  purpose 
by  a Chicago  publisher.  It  contains 
only  a few  pages;  but  it  is  beautifully 
bound  in  cruslied  levant,  with  solid  sil- 
i ver  mountings.  It  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely  useful  in  preserving  a record 
, of  events  liable  to  be  forgotten  or  con- 
fused. with  time. 

We  give  a sample  page,  which  con- 


As  you  may  have  read,  they  arc  con- 
testing the  will  of  William  Hoey,  popu- 
larly known  as  Old  Hoss.  His  mother, 
displeased  because  Mr.  Hoey  left  every- 
thing to  his  wife,  has  been  trying  to 
prove  that  the  comedian  was  insane. 
Mr.  Evaais,  the  partner  of  Hoey.  was 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  a strange 
thing  for  a man  to  go  about  a village 
street  dressed  up  as  a woman  and 
blowli;g  a bagpipe.  "He  answered  that 
it  might  bo  strange  for  some  people, 
but  not  for  Hoey.”  The  application  of 
this  answer  may  well  be  extended. 
Originality  Is  by  man.v  taken  to  be 
rr.rk  insanity.  The  slightest  departure 
from  conventionality  is  s'lspiciou.s — 
especially  when  a will  does  not  suit 
the  suspicious  person.  Mr.  Hoey  was 
normal  whom  he  was  most  original.  No 
doubt  he  looked  upon  men  fond  of 
progressive  euchre  parties  and  orange 
phosphates  as  hopelessly  insane. 

The  Emperor  William  is  studying 
constantly  the  Art  of  Being  Disagree- 
able. He  ha.s  just  now  learned  to 
yodel.  ' 


that  disappeared  Is  probably  of  this 
last  species. 

You  know  this  t>T5e.  At  breakfast  'he 
reminds  his  wife  that  he  is  about  to 
work  so  that  he  may  support  her,  and 
Bt  no  little  inconvenience  to  himself. 
"Why  do  I go  to  town  this  roasting 
morning?  Simply  to  give  you  and  Ger- 
trude dresses  and  hats  and  furbelows 
and  gew-gaws.  It’s  a pity  that  I can't 
have  a decent  breakfast.  Harrison  was 
telling  me  on  the  train  yesterday  that 
':)reakfast  was  the  meal  he  enjoyed  the 
most— but  his  wife  Is  a mighty  good 
housekeeper;  she  was  brought  up  sen- 
albly,  she  didn't  go  to  any  female  col- 
lege; I don’t  suppose  you  find  her  sym- 
pathetic.” When  he  goes  home  at 
night  he  sings  the  same  old  song: 
"Why  do  1 work  so  hard,  when  others 
are  enjoying  themselves?  Simply  to 
orovide  for  you  and  Gertrude.  I won- 
der if  you  appreciate  It.  A man  gives 
lip  his  liberty  when  he  marries.  And 
what  does  he  get  in  return?  Trouble, 
anxiety — and  his  wife's  relatives  won- 
der why  ho  does  not  put  more  money 
Into  life  Insurance.  What  would  you 
poor  things  do  without  me,  anyway?” 
Have  you  never  seen  him.  throwing  out 
his  chest,  emitting  clear,  bell-llke 
tones,  Infinitely  pleased  with  himself? 


To  whitewash  the  scoundrel  is  to  pul  upon 
htm  the  heaviest  dishonur:  a dishonor  com- 
parable only  to  th;  monstrously  Illogical 
treatment  of  the  condemned.  When  once  a 
hero  has  forfeited  his  right  to  comfort  and 
freedom,  when  he  is  deemed  no  longer  fit  to 
live  upon  earth,  the  Prison  Chaplain,  en- 
couraging him  to  a final  act  of  hypocrisy, 
gives  him  a free  pass  (so  to  say)  into  apother 
and  more  exclusive  world.  So.  too,  the  mor- 
alist would  test  the  thief  by  his  own  narrow 
standard,  forgetting  that  all  professions  are 
not  rostcained  by  the  same  code.  The  road 
has  Its  ordinances,  as  well  as  the  lecture 
room;  and  If  the  thief  Is  commonly  a bad 
moralist.  It  Is  certain  that  no  moralist  was 
ever  a great  thief.  Why.  then,  d'Ki’act  from 
a man's  legitimate  glory? 


Det  ua  hope  that  these  Back  Bay  po- 
Icemen  in  citizens'  clothes  are  not  so 
easily  Identified  as  are  their  colleagues 
in  Paris.  A Paris  newspaper  gives  an 
entertaining  account  of  disguised  po- 
Icemen  on  public  occasions.  "When  a 
policeman  Is  told  to  make  himself  in- 
eonsplcuoue  by  wearing  what  he  calls 
■plain’  clothes— what  a happy  term!— 
he  puts  on  a pair  of  shepherd’s  plaid 
jnmentlonables.  a frock  coat  of  subur- 
oan  aspect,  and  a once-upon-a-tlme  silk 
hat.  Still,  this  rather  striking  ensem- 
ble ifi  common  enough;  the  plaiii- 
elothes  man  hasn’t  the  monopoly  of  It. 
A distinctive  touch  Is  required.  And  he 
sets  It  with  his  necktie!  tVhen  he  has 
sot  It  on  he  Is  recognizable  a hundred 
'ards  away.  It  Is  always  a ready- 
made bow  that  buckles  at  the  back, 
ind  It  is  evident  that  the  police  regu- 
atlons  exact  that  the  buckle  shall 
show  above  the  collar.” 

A possible  mark  of  Identification  In 
this  jlty  Is  policeman’s  heel. 

Mr.  Edward  Terry  says  th.at  the  old 
English  burlesque  is  dead.  'V5’e  sincere- 
.y  hope  that  this  statement  is  a fact, 
not  a rumor.  Do  you  remember  the 
puns?  Mr.  Terry  admits  that  punning  is 
not  now  fashionable  on  the  stage:  "Yet 
surely  a well-delivered  pun  must 
.amuse?”  O no;  not  even  the  charming 
Dydla  Thompson,  with  her  merry  men 
and  women,  could  assuage  the  agony 
caused  by  the  K '.(iish  burlesque  pun. 
But  Mr.  Terry  still  clings  fondly  to  the 


There  are  healthy,  normal  boys 
Ei'gland  if  not  in  this  countr.\\  Thus  j Byron°and  his”  fellow- 

we  read  with  delight  cf  young  William  In  the  foui.lry  of  humor.  He 

German,  who.  weary  of  earth  and  its 
oonventionalities,  armed  hlmsclt  with  a 
dagger,  a boomerang,  a knife,  a gimlet, 
and  a chisel,  and  then,  taking  proudly 
a beat  when  the  wateiman  was  think- 
ing of  anything  tut  water,  set  up  for| 
hin  self  as  "the  bold  pirate  of  the 
Altdway.”  The  fact  that  his  enthu- 
siasm was  cooled  by  the  river  police, 
after  he  had  grcunled  nn  n.ud  flats, 
dees  not  lessen  our  appreciatlcon  of  his 
Snlentlcn  and  .'plrlt. 


The  dramatic  editor  of  the  N.  A. 
Times,  speak'ng  of  the  last  translation 
of  Hamlet  into  French,  says.  "Some- 
times it  stems  droll  as  In  ’Abslnrtie! 
absinthe!’  for  Hamlet’s  'Wormwood, 

wermweed!’  ’’  .... 

6ut  Hc'v  would  you  translate  \%orni- 
wood?"  And  why  is  "absinthe"  droller 
than  "worrawoed?” 

A delightful  French  novel  by  a writer 
named  Foley,  a distinctively  Gallic  ; 
name,  tells  of  Z6phyrine  Baudru.  a man 


even  recalled  these  horrid  reeults  of 
eweating  labor  (we  quote  from  an  Eng- 
'Ish  newspaper  which  kindly  explains 
the  puna  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers); 

The  first  Is  from  "The  nigrim  of 
l-ove:’’ 

Drive  him  away!  Oh,  what  a horrid  shindy— 
That  1 Ethiopian  ’ncath  the  oplan  (open) 
windy. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  second?  Hold 
on  to  something!  This  specimen  is  from 
"The  Forty  Thieves:” 

"Something  had  been  said  by  some- 
oody  as  to  Mr.  Terry  being  drawn 
somewhither  by  a camel,  and  he  re- 
torted— 

" 'What?  Camel?  Camel!  Draw  me? 
Draw  me,  dare  he?’  (Dromedary).” 


ANTI-CLIMAX.  i 

(The  Lover  comniuneth  with  his  Love  after 
some  years.) 

I sang  In  Spring,  yet  now  1 sing  no  more 
When  silence  Is  more  natural  than  song — 

Yet  why  Imagine  that  I do  thee  wrong  | 

In  echoing  not  thy  praises  as  of  yore? 

The  bird  sings  on  In  courtship,  and  what  i 

time  I 

His  mate  sits  brooding  on  the  fateful  nest. 

Yet  when  the  chicks  are  hatch’d  his  hourly  j 
quest 

For  grubs  doth  stop  all  quiring  In  his  prime,  j 

So  when  high  Summer  now  with  us  begins: 

Our  song-buoyed  hopes  are  happily  fulfill’d ; 1 
Sweet  Summer  grants  what  wishful  Spring  j 
had  will’d. 

And  song  gives  place  to — finding  food  for 
Twins! 

There  should  be  a return  to  the  leg- 
bcot.  As  you  wax  In  years  andl  tat, 
the  exertlcn  of  buttons  or  lacings  out- 
weighs the  grasshopper  as  a burden. 
There  are  men  that  delight  in  the  sight 
of  a kneeling  wife;  and  there  are  men 
that,  allowing  her  to  sit,  view  compla- 
cently the  sight  cf  foot  and  shoe  repo.s- 
■ing  In  her  lap.  After  you  have  reached 
a certain  age.  bending  over  yoar  feet 
is  not  without  danger.  Even  it  you 
are  th!n.  blood  goes  to  the  head  and 
there  are  queer  danger-signals  in  the 
neck  and  back— In  all  places  where  a 
most  merciful  Providence  might  have 
r.ut  practical  hinges.  Calus  Caesar,  the 
fat'  er  of  the  celebrated  Julius,  died 
suddenly  at  Pisa,  "as  hee  put  on  his 
shtioes  in  a morning,  when  hee  was 
newe  risen.” 

The  comfort  of  a leg-boot!  You  sit 
at  ease  in  a chair,  or  on  tho  bed;  you 
take  confidently  the  straps,  and  rais- 
ing your  leg.  with  one  sweep  you  are 
booted  for  the  day.  During  summer 
months,  two  pairs  should  be  kept  al- 
ternately on  Ice.  i 

Talk  rot  of  congress-gaiters.  Th®  , 
rubber  stretches,  frays,  smells.  Such  i 
boats  should  always  be  unblaeked  and 
down  at  the  heel.  They  are  the  pleas- 
ure of  untidy,  shiftless  men. 

\Ve  admit  that  the  1-g  uoot  in  this 
country  is  hopelessly  out  of  fashion, 
associated  with  We-stern  Senators,  chin 
whiskers,  Ur.cle  Amos.  But  may  there 
not  be  a renaissance?  j 

So,  too,  there  Is  today  a deplorable 
mockery  of  bag  trousers,  which  are 
comfortable,  sensible,  and  to  a Irainel 
and  educated  eye.  beautiful.  T’ne  tailor 
Is  a poor,  abject  slave  of  fashion,  with- 
out originality,  independence,  courage; 
and  he  in  turn  Is  tyrant  over  his  cus- 
tomers. Man  may  have  been  made  in 
the  image  of  bis  Maker,  but  he  bows 
before  a fashion-plate  of  London  or 
N'oV  York.  He  meekly  says,  whether 
Ms  legs  be  flutes  or  elephantiasisian, 
"Cut  my  trousers  In  the  correct  style” 
—the  cowardly  prig!  Thero  should  be 
lee-way  In  seat  and  legs,  ’riiere  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  air  and  creeping 
things.  But  this  is  an  irritating  sub- 
ject. Let  each  man  be  a law  unto  him- 
eelf.  WTio  was  it  that  spoke  cf 
The  poor  Imllan.  whose  untutored  mind 
Clothes  him  In  front  but, leaves  him  bare  be- 
hlad.  

This  reminds  us  that  the  German 
Plague  Commission  has  published  a 
bubonic  report.  "The  bacillus  enters 
through  abrasions  or  perforations  of 
the  skin,  however  small,  and  rarely 
by  way  of  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive 
organs.”  Hence,  they  claim  that  the 
immunity  of  the  European  Is  due  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  he  wears  more 
clothes  than  the  native  wears. 

One  more  word  about  clothes.  An 
English  journal  tells  a pathetic  story 
of  a law  case.  The  counsel  for  the 
defence  despaired  of  a verdict  of  ac- 
qultUl.  The  chief  witness  against  him 
was  a farmer  of  formidable  respecta- 
bility. who  shone  In  an  extraordinary 
waistcoat.  The  lawyer  asked  him 
where  he  got  it.  The  old  farmer  was 
disconcerted;  he  refused  to  answer. 
The  lawyer  in  his  summing  up  spoke  as 
follows:  "Gentlemen,  the  case  for  the 

prosecution  rests  on  the  evidence  of 
one  man.  You,  no  doubt,  noticed  his 
extraordinary  waistcoat,  and  also  that 
he  declined  to  tell  the  court  where  he 
got  It.  Now,  there  are  only  four  hon- 
est ways  by  which  a man  can  come 
by  a waistcoat;  he  may  have  bought 
it,  he  may  have  hired  it,  he  may  have 
found  it,  or  he  may  have  had  it  given 
to  him.  If  the  ■witness  had  obtained 

' his  waistcoat  in  any  of  these  ways 
he  would  have  told  us.  I ask  you 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
evidence  of  such  a man?”  And  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

There  are  persons— notably  employ- 
ers—who  look  with  distrust  on  all  those  |i 
of  limited  income  who  are  unepnven- , 
tlonal  in  dress.  A brilliant  cravat — or  I 
a cravat  of  some  unusual  though  sub-i 
dued  color — or  a differentiated  pair  of 
■ trousers— or  .an  unstarched  collar^of 


WlTlCrS- 


IS tan-heil  Summer  sTiIrPS9F  a dis- 
llshlng'  waistcoat— these  outward 
lytSptoins  of  Individuality  inspire  the 
ispiclon  of  gambling:,  or  deep  pota- 
lons,  or  what  Is  prudishly  described 
,3  a doubie  life. 

Never  be  seriou.s  in  life  unless  It  is  ahso- 
Jmcly  necessary,  as.  for  example,  at  a fu- 
neral. 

You  ougiit  not  to  s.uy.  "What  waste!" 
ihen  you  see  a gorgeous  dinner.  Y'ou  should 
father  say,  "How  much  better  this  is  than 
(l.at  I get  at  honu!" 


They  say  that  Julia  Marlowe,  swoet- 
st  of  women,  wishes  to  play  next  sea- 
ion  either  Hamlot  or  Cleopatra.  Tl  i.s 
lerhap.s  natural  for  any  play-actr.  .is 
0 think  that  .she  would  be  an  ideal 
-'leopatra.  (Did  the  absurdly  oyer- 
ated  Charlotte  Cushm.an  ever  appear 
s the  Serpent  of  the  Nile?)  There  are 
nany  clesoripUon.s  ;if  the  famous  en- 
hantre.ss,  and  from  them  you  derive 
he  idea  of  .something  pleasingly  bru- 
lette  and  woiuptuou.s  with  a cocked 
lose.  Now  comes  a Professor  IMaspero, 
,vho  talks  about  the  case  of  a female 
lead  in  the  Loui're  and  insi.sts  that 
t is  a contemporary  portrait  of  C'leo- 
Datra:  "The  forehead  is  wide,  the  eye 
lomewhat  sunk  beneath  the  eyebrown 
he  cheeks  full,  the  mouth  sensual,  the 
hin  plump,  and  the  whole  features 
ho.se  of  a woman  arrived  at  her  thir- 
ieth  year."  And  how  about  the  nose? 
The  nose  of  this  particular  cast  is 
yrokcii.  Certain  coins  give  her  a nose 
.hat  is  long. 

Cleopatra  was  a little  gay  even  for 
ler  period.  Mihy  is  it  that  a woman 
like  Julia  Marlowe  dreams  of  a tri- 
umph in  such  an  impersonation  where- 
11  there  must  be  an  assumption  of  a 
leculiar  and — fortunately  for  the  peace 
ind  prosperity  of  the  world— rare  tem- 
perainenl?  You  readily  imagine  Mr.s. 
Lieslle  Carter  as  the  conqueror  of 
Jaesar,  Antony  and  rther  leading  citi- 
zens; but  the  Cleopatra  of — say  iMiss 
Maude  Adams  is  no  more  pos.sible  to 
you  than  is  tlie  .Juliet  of  the  same- 
popular  young  lady.  After  all.  personal 
popularity  is  what  the  manager  of  to- 
■lay  considers  and  seeks  with  tears, 
[f  it  were  announced  tliat  Miss  Adams 
would  appear  as  Polonius  or  as  The 
Stranger,  there  would  be  an  enthusi- 
astic crowd  of  gospel-eyed  golf-chip- 
pies, eager  to  welcome  their  darling 
Maude,  applauding  each  and  every 
line. 


Who  was  the  last  of  the  Valois? 

He  died  the  other  day  at  Warsaw 
and  his  name  was  Prince  Romuald 
Giedroye.  The  Pole.=  in  IMS  chose  as 
their  King  the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Marie  Giedroye. 
Charles  IX.  of  France  died  soon  after 
heir  marriage.  The  Due  d’Anjou  ran 
back  to  France  and  reigned  there  as 
Henry  III.  In  Paris  he  married  Louise 
de  Vaudemont,  but  his  abandoned  wife 
'bore  him'  a child,  who  was  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  late  Prince.  This  Prince, 
never  tried  to  press  his  claims  lo  the 
iFrench  throne.  He  preferred  to  live 
pleasurably  in  Paris,  where  he  was  an 
indefatigable  first-nighter.  He  left  no 
heirs. 

THE  M.'iRI.’H  tip  CIVILIZATION. 
"Kussia  i.‘i  expending  ten  ntiilions  nn  Ikt 
navy  • • • ’Pile  Russian  peasants  arc  dy- 
by  famine." 

Uh.  happy  subjects  of  ibe  Tsar. 

Ttuoke  Heaven's  Ijlessing  on  bis  Iiead, 

Your  master  builds  Iiis  sitips  of  war, 

Hi-  subjects  die  for  lack  of  Ijread. 

tVhlch  siglil  to  contemplation  yields 
.\  satisfaction  more  complete? 

The  millions  starving  in  the  tields? 

Tlic  millions  squandered  on  the  fleet? 


.An  advertisement  tells  ns  that  a July 
magazine  will  contain  "Franklin's  rela- 
lions  with  the  Fair  Sex.  an  interesting 
personal  study  by  Paul  Leicester 
! Ford."  We  hope  that  Mr.  Ford  pays 
I due  attention  to  the  letter  of  advice 
from  Franklin  to  a young  man.  The 
biographers  have  - strangely  neglected 
I this  characteristic  document. 


Will  Mr.  Bertillon,  the  cxperl  in 
I liandwritlng,  swear  at  Rennes  that 
i lTeyfiis  was  the  author  of  the  bor- 
I'dereau?  Do  yon  remcmbei-  his  former 
! ludicrous  yet  fatal  testimony? 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  handwrit- 
ing — sfnestrogyre  and  dextrogyre.  In 
the  first  the  natural  gesture  of  the 
hand  is  towards  the  left.  In  the.  sec- 
I ond  it  is  towards  the  right.  The  hand- 
writing  of  Dreyfus  is 'dextrogyre,  and 
ttiat  of  the  bordereau  i.s  often  .s^nes- 
' trogyre,  1 concluded  that  as  Dreyfus 
] 'Was  a very  intelligent  man  he  had 
made  this  change  in  his  handwriting  in 
■ order  to  disguise  it.” 

' An  old  lady— she  wore  a cameo 
brooch,  black  mitts  and  doughnut  puffs 
—was  shocked  the  other  day  at  a farm- 
; house  in  Norfolk  County  because  a 
city  young  man  the  moment  he  had  fin- 
' ished  his  dinner  whipped  out  a cigar- 
ette and  lighted  it,  saying,  “I  don’t 
suppose  any  of  you  object  to  smoking,” 
She  does  not  dislike  tobacco  smoke— in- 


deed, she  ha^Wieen  acciisTumeii  Ito’  It  for 
years— but  she  complained  on  ihts  oeca- 
slon,  and  we  think  with  great  good  rea-, 
son.’  of  the  young  man's  flippant  rude- 
ness. 

You  often  hear  of  the  boorishness 
of  Englishmen.  Is  this  national  tra't 
las  some  describe  it)  merely  legendary, 
the  phantasm  of  diseased  prejudice? 
The  Frankfurter  Zeltung  published  late- 
ly a letter  from  a German  woman  in 
London,  -wibo  is  lost  in  wonder,  love 
and  praise.  She  gives  instances  of 
respect  for  Vomen  shown  by  English- 
men of  what  is  snobbishly  character- 
ized as  the  lower  class.  Meeting  half 
a.  dozen  workingmen  who  were  smok- 
ing pipes  in  a na.rrow  lane,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  make  w.ay  for  her; 
“and  one  of  them,  taking  hi.s  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  . ild:  'I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma’am.’  ’’  An  errand  boy  thr  .w  away 
an  apple  that  he  was  eating  before 
lie  answered  her  question.  ’’Once  driv- 
ing in  a hansom  behind  a brewer’s 
van,  I saw  the  man  sitting  on  the 
tail-board  yawn  prodigiously.  He  at 
once  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
and  made  a gesture  as  if  lo  excuse 
himself.” 

Now  Germans  are  not  celebrated  for 
habitual  rc.^pect  toward  women,  and 
the  good  fortune  of  this  visitor  in  Lon- 
don leads  her  no  doubt  to  compliment- 
ary generalization  in  the  liope  of 
pointing  a moral  and  possibly  stinging 
the  German  male  to  a sense  of  shame. 
It  would  repay  sociologists  to  bring  her 
to  Boston  -on  condition  tliat  .she  should 
record  her  impressions  frankly  and  in 
cietail. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of 
our  young  men  are  deficient  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  courtesy. 
Miss  Eustacia  told  us  last  Sunday  that 
she  found  the  gilded  youths  of  the 
town  no  better  than  unlicked  cubs,  and 
she  spared  not  her  own  relatives.  "I 
do  not  think  I a,m  over  punctilious,”  said 
the  peerless  virgin,  "but  I ;ee  daily 
evidences  of  inattention  that  prove 
habitual  bad  manners.  Boys  in  college 
I blow  cigarette-smoke  in  your  face; 

tliey  allow'  you  to  carr,y  a chair,  or  a 
golf-bag,  or  a little  bundle;  tbe.v  waicli 
.von  critically  when  yon  bend  to  pick 
up  a handkerchief  or  a hairpin.  Tlieir 
voices  arc  ungallant.  They  take  no 
pains  to  plea.se;  tliey  do  not  shun  rlis- 
agreeable  .subjects  in  conversation. 
Wily,  the  otlier  day  I saw  three  of 
these  i-ubs  sit.  oi-  ratlier  sprawl,  in 
tlieir  chair.s  w'hen  Gwendoline  Manners 
said  'Good  afternoon;’  and  I here  was 
no  possible  excuse  for  them— she  is 
liandsome,  young,  and  rich.  Yon  know  I 
J do  not  expect  young  men  of  our  lead-  I 
ing  families  to  be  civil  lo  old  w'omen,  or 
plain  women,  or  women  about  whose 
position  in  society  they  are  not  .sure. 
After  all,  I blame  chiefly  tile  niotliers 
and  tlie  sisters  of  these  cubs,  and,  in 
fact,  I liave  found  the  sisters  ruder 
even  than  the  brothers.  Perhap.s  I am 
too  old-fashioned  in  my  ideas,  for  I ; 
have  lived  so  much  with  Uncle  Chimes  ’ 
that  1 have  absorbed  many  of  his 
opinions  and  notions  and  wliims.’’ 

A German  miner,  wlio  lives  in  Eng- 
land, ha.s  written  a singular  book  en- 
titled "How  (he  English  Workman 
Lives."  The  author  likes  everything 
in  England  except  English  women. 
They,  In  his  eyes,  are  not  helpmates, 
but  are  thriftless,  worthless  creatures. 
’’Most  of  the  working-class  women  are 
too  lazy  to  sew,  altliough  all  girls  must 
learn  it  at  school.  .A  stranger  who  did 
not  iinderstanci  how  matters  stood 
would  be  astonished  in  walking  through 
the  street.s  of  a working  class  quarter  i 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  j 
morning,  to  And  two-thirds  of  the  wo-  1 
men  unwashed  and  uncombed,  with  ' 
their  clothes  pinned  instead  of  prop- 
erly stitched  together.  The  English 
houswife  is  not  fond  of  hard  work.  She, 
does  not  even  like  carrying  from  shop 
to  hou.se  a basket  or  parcel  above  ten 
pounds  in  weight.”  The  author  pre- 
fers the  German  women  as  cooks — and 
here  we  feel  like  parting  company  with 
him.  "English  cookery  is  expensive, 
because  the  Engiishwom.in  does  not 
understand  preparing  food  as  a Ger- 
man does.”  The  author  misses  lung- 
bash.  stewed  chicken-feet,  and  other 
articles  of  homely  German  cookery. 
And  now  his  voice  is  inP.aincd;  he  makes 
still  more  serious  charges;  Englisli  wo- 
men neglect  their  children,  they  pawn 
their  husbands’  belongings,  babies’ 
shoes;  “they  drink  in  taverns,  just  as 
men  do;”  he  claims  that  more  women 
than  men  arc  addicted  to  drink,  that 
female  factory  hands  are  mostly  topers 
and  that  their  chastity  suffers  fearfully 
' thereby. 

I He  suggests  a remedy  and  at  the 
same  time  proves  th.ut  he  is  without  a 
j sense  of  humor:  the  Englishmen  should 
exchange  their  English  wives  for  Oer- 
I mans  "German  women  are  in  great 
repute,  and  were  it  not  for  the  differ- 
c-iice  in  language,  many  a girl  would 
I find  a good  opening  over  here.” 

Yes,  tlie  German  woman  is  accus- 
tomed to  heavy  bundles,  which  she, often 
carries  while  her  hu.sband  slouc'nes 


along  hy  ' her  sldl,^^'ith  l.L  )i.,nir?z  m 
III.-'.  iiOiikci.s  anib  aJiTank  cigar  in  his 
inou'.li.  She  can  aisjs  dr.'iw  a carl,  and 
in  hiirnes.s  she  i.s  geiul'-  Once 

in  a wliile  her ' hu'sb!%-ti‘  ..ak'es  her  to-i 
the  beei-  hou.se  and  g!vo.s’[iiei-  a glass;  | 
she  sits,  she  knit.s,  she*^ Wn'.shlps  hirh.  I 
Doe-,  she  bear  son.s?  SWi  knows  that  | 
they  are  no.s.sible  fooil  for, cannon.  Does  ; 
.she  bear  daugl\ters?  ;5ho  traiins  them 
to  be  slaves,  foi-  i.s  not  the  ideal 
Dentsclie  HaLisfraii,  a slave,  a mild- 
eyed, uncomplaining,  overworked  slave? 

V \,VrU>  ^ 

Tb(»  wise  man  \s  lK>m  wr  InvA  ?hnnl<l  liv<' 
anioiig  all  human  paxSi^lgna;  lirraiis^'  th<*  pax*^- 
sioas  of  our  heart  are  tho  unly  footl  vsiih 
whl'h  wisdom  can  nourish  itself  without 
(!;. Tiger.  Our  passions  arc  the  workmen  which 
X;.rurc  sends  to  aid  us  in  buildlnK  the  pat- 
acc  of  our  conscience,  that  is  to  sa.\',  of  onr 
hf.pplnesi? : and  the  man  who  docs  not  admit 
fhpsp  workmen  but  believes  that  ho  iihmo  ran 
1,1  iso  all  the  stones  of  existence  will  never 
liavc  anything  except  a narrow,  cold  and 
naked  cell  to  shelter  his  soul. 


/ 


^9 


\Vc  like  to  view  Mr.  .John  K.  Bangs 
Hi  work.  Formerly  the  poet,  the  hls- 
lorlan,  the  novelist,  the  humori.st  la- 
iiored  In  mysterious  seclusion.  The  poet 
was  supposed  to  be  In  fine  frenzy,  not 
far  removed  from  the  man  that  put.s 
.straw  in  his  hair  -and  smells  like  a 
menagerie.  The  historian  pored  oi'er 
tomes — never  mere  ordinary  book.s — in 
«.  padded  room,  and  his  meals  were  put 
outside  the  door  in  case  ne  might  feel 
hunger  during  the  composition  of  a 
marmorean  immortal  chapter.  The  nov- 
elist lived  on  strong  coffee;  he  wrote 
i.t  midnight  robed  in  a dressing  gowm, 
with  a wet  towel  round  his  head.  The 
humorist  was  a sad  and  silent  man, 
afraid  lest  he  might  waste  in  conversa-  j 
lion  a jest  or  an  epigram  that  would 
sell  readily  in  the  market.  The  lives 
of  these  and  such  as  these  -was  largely 
legendary.  One  was  surprised  when 
they  occasionally  married  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters. 

Now  a man  writes  behind  a door  of 
glass.  Here  Is  Mr.  Bangs,  for  instance. 
We  know  all  about  him,  thanks  to  an 
admiring  gossiper.  "The  arrangement 
of  his  time  ts  a very  pleasant  one.” 
He  spends  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the 
office  of  his  publisher — examining  in  the 
office  books  to  see  that  he  receives  his 
just  dues,  luring  the  publisher  to-ward  a, 
new  contract,  or  threatening  the  with- 
drawal of  his  trade.  Wednesday  and 
T’hursday  he  remains  at  home  and 
writes  from  9 A.  M.  until  noon,  when 
the  whistle  blows  and  he  opens  his 
tin  pall.  Friday  and  Saturday  he  de- 
votes to  various  odds  and  ends  of  busi- 
ness; and  also  to  exercise,  for  a profes- 
sional humorist  must  be  constantly  in 
fine,  but  not  too  fine  physical  condition. 
“Mr.  Bangs  w’rites  about  2000  words 
for  a morning’s  work,  and  his  literary 
notes” — this  Is  a pleasant  phrase  for 
“advertHslng  puffs” — "alone  represent 
about  50,000  words  a year.” 

Then  we  are  treated  to  a description 
of  Mr.  Bangs’s  house  and  family.  We 
are  told  that  although  he  tries  his 
jokes  on  his  children,  the  latter  are 
robust  and  good-natured.  After  we 
finish  the  biographical  article— it  ap- 
peared in  the  amusing  literary  supple- 
ment of  the  New  York  Times— we  all 
know  Mr.  Bang.s  as  though  we  had 
summered  and  wintered  with  him  and 
been  through  him  with  a,  dark  lantern. 

This  personal  treatment  of  an  es- 
teemed author  has  certain  advantages. 
If  Shakespeare  had  been  as  fortun- 
ate. tliere  would  be  no  Baconians  to- 
day; nor  would  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob, 
writing  his  imaginary  lives,  have  at- 
tributed the  alleged  blasphemies  of 
Marlowe  to  the  author  of  "The  Athe- 
ist’s Tragedy.”  We  knotz'  that  Mr. 
Bangs  every  Wedne.sday  and  Thursday 
'•vrltes  50  jokes  in  three  hours,  which 
is  indeed  a good  day’s  xt'ork;  and  no 
one  200  years  hence  -will  dispute  his 
claim  to  these  productions. 


We  observed  with  pain  that  a certain 
I.,ord  Henry  Somerset  was  actively  en- 
gaged behind  a bar  at  an  aristocratic 
gathering  in  Merry  England.  Of  course 
iie  is  not  related  to  Lady  Henry.  Per- 
ish the  thought! 


T’he  Historical  Painter  Is  now  on  his 
■way  to  Lyons,  Nebraska,  to  make  there 
preparatory  sketches  of  the  High 
Sc’nool  graduating  class,  which,  adopt- 
ing the  word  "work”  for  a class  motto, 
appeared  on  the  stage  Commencement 
night  In  overalls.  Sufficient  respect  is  | 
not  paid  t'he  dignity  of  labor,  and  inas-  i 
much  as  the  majority  of  the  class  will 
undoubtedly  wear  overalls  in  the  stern 
conflict  of  life,  the  graduates  set  a 
noble  example  of  glorifying  their  call- 
ing. We  suggest  to  our  friend  the  His- 
torical Painter  this  title  for  his  mas- 
terpiece: 

OVERALL  AND  ABOVE  ALL. 


’’Rtrango.’’  I said,  "that  two  literary  work-  | 
ers  who  liave  lieen  in  the  li.-Id  so  long  should 
have  never  met  before." 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said.  "l)Ut  I'riu  print 
what  you  write,  do  you  not?" 

"Certainly— and  you?" 

“1  never  do.  1 have  a morbid  sense  of 
j self-respect.  If  wlud  I write  should  get  into 
print,  I think  1 should  be  driven  to  suicide 
b.v  humiliation.  I presume  you  Itnow  what  ; 

I a drain  it  is  on  the  moral  nature  to  have 
your  articles  accejited.’’ 

1 Suddenly  a chicken  appears  hump- 
'backed.  It  begins  to  throw  out  and 
'pull  back  its  head,  after  the  fa.shion  of 
a China  mandarin.  The  chicken  is  only 
three  weeks  old,  yet  it  has  the  face  ol 
a jaded  dcbraichee  dying  slowly  of  gin- 
drinkers’  liver.  There  is  the  regularity 
lot  a piston  in  its  unavailing,  gro'te.sque 
struggle  for  life.  Did  greed  choke  its 
crop?  The  .■■ky  is  hire,  the  air  is  balmy. 
Pigeons  coo  and  rub  bills.  A colt, 
shedding  baby-hair,  throws  lieels  on 
high.  A cat,  peering  through  a door, 
■watches  the  chicken  behind  wire.  In 
the  yard  the.  mother  hen  and  the  rest 
of  the  brood  scratch  the  moist  earch. 
One  of  the  chickens,  frightened  and 
tottering,  just  manages  to  cough  out  a 
beetle  that  it  tried  to  swallow.  And 
ilicn  the  family  rush  home  and  sur- 
round the  suffeier.  Still  the  co.-ne-and- 
go  of  the  little  neck.  Still  the  struggle 
for  air.  The  mother  pays  it  no  atten-  j 
tion.  The  children  jostle  it  and  forsake  , 
it.  The  c’ricken  strains  in  silence.  The 
pneumonia  patient  fed  on  oxygen  ^ 
makes  no  braver  resistance.  Naiture 
and  the  fan  ily  are  Indifferent.  The 
very  air  is  surcharged  with  careless 
life.  But  there,  in  the  corner,  the  neck 
is  still  in  motion.  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy; there  is  no  attempt  at  assist- 
arce.  Is  the  mother  ashamed  of  the 
weakness  of  the  child?  Her  other 
children,  pressing  close  to  her,  two 
mouiiteil  on  1 er  back,  nip  lice;  they  are 
tired  of  the  sight  of  the  sufferer:  and 
when  night  falls,  they  lea.vc  it  to  fate. 
They  sleep,  and  still  the  lonely  one 
pushes  and  pulls  back  the  neck,  with 
the  straining  regularity  of  an  oarsman 
in  a four-mile  race.  Sometime  in  the 
darkiuss  the  neck  moves  slower  airJ 
slower  and  then  it  is  fixed  forever.  The 
survivors  resume  the  business  of 
day.  They  peep  and  scratch  and  are 
frightened.  But  they  do  not  even  look 
through  curiosity  at  'the  dead  body. 


And  now  a life-size  statue  of  a typi- 
cal American  Girl— typical  according  to 
Colorado  ideas— will  be  cast  in  solid 
gold— another  insult  to  Col.  Bryan  and 
his  friend.s.  We  hope  the  model  will  , 
not  insist  on  chewing  gum;  but  even  j 
a realistic  type  of  the  Western  girl  ; 
would  be  far  better  than  the  tiresome' 
and  expressionless  creation  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gibson.  

Great  times  in  (Cincinnati,  for  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  tin;  North  American 
Saengerbiind  does  not  come  every  year. 
As  Goethe  says  in  his  prologue  to 
•’Faust”: 

Befi*  is  flowing. 

Song  is  blowing. 


Tviston  to  a tale  of  (domestic  passion.  ’ 
The  mistress  of  a flat  made  up  her  i 
mouth  for  ice  cream  as  a dessei-t.  | 
Arguing  tliat  slie  and  her  hiisbaud 
would  not  eat  enough  to  warrant  an  | 
order,  she  determined  to  have  it  made  | 
■by  her  faltlit'nl  help— ("the  word  servant 
i grates  har.shly  on  the  American  car.’’) 
She  ordered  treaiu  by  telophonc.  Tlie 
sliopkeeper  swore  with  miglity  oat’hs 
that  it  would  arrive  in  time.  Five- 
Ihirty— no  cream;  .six— no  cream;  and  I 
the  dinner  hour  was  six-thirty.  The  ; 
Swedish  maiden  -was  obliged  to  execute  j 
a Swedish  movement  lo  the  nearest  j 
creamery.  At  six-thirty  the  liusband  i 
arrived,  with  appetite  wlieUed  by  two  | 
cocktails.  .At  slx-forty-flve  he  roared  : 
for  hi.s  dinner.  At  seven  his  language 
' moved  the  hearer  to  tears.  At  sevon- 
icn  they  sal  t!i  wn  to  a raw  steak  and 
half-cooked  vegetables.  But  the  wife 
ivppt  up  her  courage  and  said  in  cares- 
sing tones,  "Wc  are  to  liave  our  own 
ice-cream  tonight.  .Augustus.  I know 
I bow  fond  you  are  of  it."  There  was  a 
grunt  of  doubtful  pleasure.  The  cream 
1 was  brought  in.  The  impatient  wife 
took  a spoonful— and  wept.  The  cliief 
! ingredient  of  the  ice-cream  was  sail. 
Thus,  dear  young  friends,  tlie  culpable 
carelessness  of  a shopkeeper  iiurried 
and  vexed  a naturally  willing  "ml  .'■kill- 
ful cook,  killed  the  pleasure  of  a wife, 
land  drove  a respectable  citizen  to  Iiarsh 
words,  slamming  departure,  unwise  cou- 
pumptlon  of  alooliol.  and  a furred  morn- 
ing tongue. 


Gambon  rhymes  with  ham. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Wheeler  uses  Jlr.  Boling- 
hroke  of  New  Y'ork  as  a mouth-piece: 
‘‘Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  reduced  litera- 
ture to  an  industry.  He  writes  at  the 
slightest  provoetition  on  every  con- 
ceivable thing  under  the  sun.  It  is  his 
business.  He  has  acquired  tlie  won- 
derful facility  of  skating  over  the  uni- 
verse of  thoughts  and  things  with  in- 


Imltable  non-committal  srace,  and  lila 
motion  faHclnatPs  ut„  Kven  Mr.  Alden 
claps  his  hand.s  an.l  cries:  'What  a .syn- 
dicate!’ He  lias  a speaking-  acquaint- 
ance with  Procopius,  Prester  John  and 
Jldgar  Saltus.  They’re  all  on  the  same 
pond,  and  it  is  his  business  to  glide 
bewteen  and  how  familiarly  and  never 
reach  the  shore.  Prof.  Matthews  was 
investigating  the  syllables  and  accents 
of  poetry  when  he  met  Mr.  bang.  They 
locked  arms  immediately,  there  was  | 
such  a bond  of  union  in  consonants  and 
vowels  and  commas,  and  the.v  went  , 
on  down  the  vista  murmuring  prunes  , 
and  prisms  to  a delighted  world,”  I 

Tn  bondon  it  Is  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  -weigh  In  the  paper  wrapper  I 
of  the  packet  w'th  the  tea  therein  con-  ■ 
tained;  thus  the  purchaser  receives  a 
jiacket  two  ounces  and  twent.v-four 
grains  under  the  nominal  weight. 
What  is  the  custom  In  Boston? 

Some— as  Mr.  Alfred  Austin— are  still 
discussing  the  question  ‘‘Are  poets 
sane?”  Men  of  science  claim  that  . 
poetic  genius  Is  at  best  but  a rudinien-  I 
tary  condition  of  insanity.  The  exam-  I 
pies  cited  in  proof  are  drawn  from  by-  ' 
gone  centuries.  Many  of  the  poets  of 
today— we  hasten  to  except  Mr.  Coogler  I 
of  South  Carolina — are  first  of  all  busi-  | 
ness  men— witness  the  contracts  and  ^ 
law  sult.s  to  .which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling Is  a prosperous  party— and  there 
are  those  who  in  all  seri-oustiess  hold 
Mi.  Kipling  to  bo  a true  poet.  We  are 
•sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  go  as  far 
as  this  from  home  for  an  illustration, 
hut  Boston  is  at  present  just  a little  1 
shy.  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  however,  does 
not  twang  the  lyre  unless  he  hears  an 
accompaniment  of  jingling  dollars,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  poets — parochial 
or  national — write  with  one  eye  turned  j 
hypnotically  toward  an  easy  publisher.  , 
We  believe  that  Richard  Hovey  and 
Bliss  Carman  and  Alice  Brown  sing 
because  song  is  in  them  and  must  out.  | 
Then,  they  too,  welcome  checks— but 
they  are  not,  first  of  all,  commercial 
poets.  Nor  is  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  a 
purely  business  man,  for/  he  firmly 
believes  that  his  songs  are  inspired. 
We  were  almost  forgetting  Mr.  W.  L. 
Garrison,  -who  fights  the  Imperialists 
•with  sonnet.s— and  the  sonnet  in  a fear- 
less hand  is  more  terrible  than  the 
dum-dum  bullet. 


They  propose  to  give  a \'erdi  cyclus 
at  Dresden  next  season,  and  in 
choosing  the  operas  tliey  do  not 
disdain  to  include  ’’Ernani.”  This 
is  sad  news  for  the  extreme  Wagnerltes 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
operas  of  th-t  Verdi  of  the  early  and  | 
middle  period  have  vanished  from  the  | 
German  stage.  How  these  extreme 
Wa.gntriies  a.re  given  to  lying!  ”11  Tro- 
vatore”  is  today  a popular  opera  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  a favorite  at  the 
[box  office. 

* It  Is  a pity  that  certain  Italian  operas 
are  not  now  given  in  this  country  with 
attention  to  detail,  with  singers  of  the 
first  class,  with  fitting  scenery,  and 
with  an  intelligent  conductor.  If  popu- 
lar singers  would  sing  in  them,  the 
theatres  would  be  packed;  for  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  the  high  prices  pay  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  singers,  not 
the  opera;  and  nine-tenths  of  them  who 
krow  anything  at  all  about  music  pre- 
fer secretly  ’’Trovatore”  to  “Tristan 
iinil  Isolde.”  But  where  is  the  tenor 
who  can  sing  the  part  of  Manrico  or 
Ernani  as  it  should  be  sung?  Jean  de 
Keszke  talked  last  season  of  appearing 
In  these  operas,  but  it  was  only  talk. 
He  Is  too  old  and  tjred  to  sing  either 
par.  heroically.  Alvarez  would  triumph 
gloriously,  and  Sal&za  would  not  cut 
an  ind'fferont  figure.  Nordica  was  an 
excellent  l/conora,  so  far  as  singing  of 
the  music  is  concerned. 

I am  sorry  that  Mr.  Blackburn  does 
not  care  at  all  for  “Norma,”  which  was 
sung  ai  Covent  Garden  about  a fort- 
night ago.  I do  not  believe  the  opera 
was  well  given,  for  Mr.  Blackburn  ad- 
mits that  the  Norma  of  Lilli  Lehmann 
was  ‘'curiously  unequal;  at  times,  in  a 
little  stretch  of  notes  in  her  high  regis- 
ter, she  was  quite  brilliant;  at  others 
she  was  weak,  strained,  and  uneven.” 
Dlppel  as  Rollione  was  "ponderous, 
slow,  unrhythmical.”  Plancon,  of 
course,  “sang  superbly,”  but  even  Plan- 
con  cannot  carry  the  whole  weight  of 
an  opera  on  his  shoulders.  And,  by 
the  way.  do  you  know  of  any  nobler 
singer,  male  or  female,  now  upon  the 
operatic  stage,  than  Plancon? 

Poor  Bellini!  Wagner  admired  “Nor- 
ira,”  and  ”(.asta  Diva”  is  still  consid- 
ered b.v  many  extellent  judge.?  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  beauti- 
ful sustained  melody  in  the  literature 
of  the  opera  house.  But  Mr.  Blackburn 
cannot  endure  “Norma.”  “It  must 
fr.inkly  be  owned  that,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  it.s  end,  there  stretches  an  ar.d 
desert  of  cheapness  through  this  ork. 

' The  on  hc.stration  is  chiidisn,  the  tun.. 
Is  commonplace” — O Mr.  Black’ourn!— 
and  "Casta  Jiiva”?— “and  there  are  here 


and  there  brass;  l^llf.Ts  timt  are 
merely  violent,  and  quite  ineffectually 
violent.  • » » ‘Noinia’  Is  to  be  dis- 
couiaged  un  serious  artistic  grounds- 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  tunc  that,  on 
quite  honest  groui-ds  of  tolerance  or  re- 
lief. one  can  pretend  to  enjoy.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  is  a man  of  catholic 
taste.  He  admits  this  himself;  but  he 
adds,  "Really,  we  can  be  broadminded 
atid  inclusive,  without  calling  in  ‘Nor- 
ma’ to  our  aid,  unless  it  be  done  as  an 
heroic  act  of  virtue,  a proceeding  not 
In  the  least  -necessary  to  the  managers 
of  an  opera  house.” 


There  Is  little  or  no  activity  ni  the 
musical  world.  Pianists  and  singers  are| 
accumulating  strength  for  their  on- 
slaughts next  season.  Conductors  are 
looking  over  the  many  pieces  that  have 
met  with  only  moderate  success  or 
absolute  failure  in  Germany.  I wish 
that  Mr.  Gericke  would  turn  his  face 
for  a season  toward  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  studying  works  by  composers 
of  these  countries  accustom  himseif  to 
them,  and  finally  like  them.  Alusic  is 
not  confined  within  the  frontiers  of 
either  Germany  or  Austria. 


The  vocal  competition  at  Cassel  for  a 
prize  given  b.v  Emperor  William  result- 
ed in  a financial  loss  of  $33,000.  A comio 
opera,  “Don  Lucas  del  Cigarral,”  by 
Vives,  a work  said  to  be  full  of  Span- 
ish spirit,  met  with  great  favor  at 
Madrid.  David  Bolognesi  of  San  Kamo 
tcok  with  his  epera,  “Regina  di  Mag- 
gio,”  the  prize  offered  by  tlie  Cercle 
arlistique  of  Palermo.  Joseph  De- 
broux  has  brought  to  an  end  in  Paris 
a series  of  sev^.i  violin  recitals  in 
which  he  brought  out  about  50  pieces 
that  were  new.  .and  the  majority  of 
them  were  heard  for  the  first  time.  A 
new  opera.  “Crnfcssion,”  by  Ferdinand 
Hummel,  will  be  produced  at  the  Berlin 
Roy.;jl  Opera  Hous“.  The  tenor,  Boe- 
tel,  although  he  was  once  a coachman, 
fell  from  a carriage  in  Hamburg  and 
hurt  his  knee  so  badly  that  an  opera- 
tion was  necessary.  Sigrid  A.rnoIdson 
has  signed  a contract  to  sing  thirty 
times  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  St. 
F’etersburg.  for  $1200  a performance. 
She  will  probably  create  there  the  part 
of  Cinderella  in  Massenet's  new  opera, 
and  will  study  therefor  with  Massenet 
in  September. 

The  Neapolitans  are  preparing  to  cel- 
ebrate the  centenary  of  the  revolution 
in  1799  which  freed  them  for  a short 
time  from  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand  and 
Caroline.  Cimarosa  wrote  a century 
ago  the  music  for  a Republican  Hymn 
which  was  sung  in  public  by  Eleonora 
Pimental-Fonseca  and  the  San  Felice 
with  a huge  chorus.  When  the  royal- 
ists get  the  upper  hand,  Cimarosa’s 
bouse  was  sacked,  his  piano  was  pitched 

out  of  the  window,  and  he  -was  put  into 
a loathsome  dungeon  from  which  he 
was  rescued  only  by  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  a Ru.ssian  officer  (for  Cimarosa 
had  beeit  conductor  to  the  famous 
Catherine  II.  at  St.  Petersburg).  Ci- 
marosa then  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
died  a few  years  afterward.  There  was 
a rumor  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  the  Neapolitan  court 
thought  it  worth  while  to  defend  itself 
from  this  accusation.  The  Neapolitans 
now  propo.se  to  have  a series  of  lectures 
on  the  most  celebrated  victims  of  the 
Bourbons— Cirillo,  the  San  Felice,  Ci- 
marosa, etc.;  and  on  the  square  where 
it  was  fir.st  heard,  Cimarosa’s  Republi- 
can Hymn  will  again  be  sung.  ' 

Calve  next  season  will  sing  in  “Car- 
men” an-I  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro”  at 
the  Opera  Comio.ue.  Paris,  after  which 
she  will  come  to  this  countrj-.  It  Is  sail 
that  she  will  appear  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  ”S:  pho”  ?.nd  "lierodi- 
ade”— also,  of  course,  in  other  and  fa- 
miliar operas.  Leoncavello’s  “La  Bo- 
heme”  and  "Pagliacci”  will  be  given  in 
Paris:  the  former  at  the  Renaissance, 
the  latter  at  the  Opera  Comique.  At 
the  latter  theatre  Charpentier’s  "Lou- 
ise.” and  Camille  Erlargeris  ' Le  Juif 
p.olonais”  (founded  by  Cain  and  Gheusi 
on  the  play  known  in  English  ris  "The 
Bells”),  will  iiFObably  be  produced  next 
season,  and  there  is  talk  of  .\.n  opera 
”La  Carmelite.”  libretto  by  Catulle 
Jler.des  and  music  by  Reynaldo  Hahn. 
“Mrs.  Brent -Bowen,  a niece  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.”  sang  at  a concert  given 
by  pupils  of  Marches!.  Massenet’s 
"Sapho”  was  much  liked  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  Bellincioni  and  the  tenor 
Caruso  as  the  chief  singers.  A street 
in  Milan  has  been  n.amed  after  Pen- 
chielli,  the  compo.sei  of  "La  Giaconda  ” 
end  "I  Prom.essi  Spesi,”  the  teacher  of 
Mascagni.  Leoncaajllo  ar.d  others,  and 
the  father  of  the  modern  Italian  realis- 
tic epera. 

There  was  an  imposing  celebration  in 
the  Canton  des  Grisons.  Switzerland, 
of  the  vlclcry  over  Maximilian’s  troops 
in  1499.  and  of  the  reuniting  of  Grisons 
with  Switzerland  in  1799.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  30,60"  and  a Festival  Show,  li- 


Pbretto  by  BUhler  and  LiitHv, ~music"*^by  I 
I Otto  Barplan,  was  performed;  1400  act- 
! ors  and  singers  took  part  in  It,  all 
amateurs.  The  enormous  stage,  or 
I rather  series  of  three  stages,  superim- 
posed one  above  the® other,  represented 
a mountainous  region.  The  weather 
was  stormy,  yet  over  15.000  spectators 
were  present  when  the  play  was  first 
given  on  a Sunday  afternoon.  1 knew 
Barplan  at  Stuttgart  in  1885.  He  was 
an  accemplished  organist,  an  excellent 
musician,  a favorite  teacher  at  the  dull 
, conservatory,  amj  a charming  compan- 
ion. At  Basel,  the  very  end  of  May, 
the  75lh  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
m.ent  of  the  Easier  Gesangverein  was 
celebrated.  The  chief  choral  works 
y ere  Berlioz’s  Requiem  and  Bach’s  Pas- 
sion according  to  Matthew. 

A statue  to  Brahms  will  be  dedicated 
Oct.  7 at  Mciningen.  The  sculptor  is 
Prof.  Hildebrand.  The  chorus  will 
number  400,  and  the  local  orchestra  will 
be  strengthened.  Among  those  who 
•will  take  part  are  the  Joachim  Quar- 
tet, Eugen  d’Albert  and  his  wife.  Leo- 
nard Borwick,  the  pianist.  .Adrienne  Os- 
borne, Ejnar  Forchammer  and  others. 
A Music  Festival  will  be  given  in  con- 
I junction  with  the  dedicator}'  exercises, 
j The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to 
I Brahms:  Deutsches  Requiem,  Triumph- 
i lied,  Tragic  overture,  Pour  Serious 
Songs  (Dr.  Kraus),  B fiat  major  piano 
concerto  (d’Albert),  Rhapsodie  and  sec- 
ond symphony.  Programs  of  following 
days  will  include  chamber  mu.sic  by  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms:  Bach’s  cantata, 
“Gleich  wie  der  Schnee”;  Beethoven’s 
9th  symphony  and  violin  concerto  (Jo- 
achim); Brahms's  variations  and  fourth 
symphony;  Mozart’s  A major  piano  con- 
certo (Borwick);  Schubert’s  Unfinished 
symphony.  “Fideiio”  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  House.  There  will 
be  an  eixhibilion  of  pictures  and  busts 
of  Brahms. 


The  authorities  have  at  last  discov- 
ered that  the  new  Op(*ra-Comique  in 
Paris  Is  a disappointment  in  certain 
ways;  indeed,  one  critic  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  ”a  more  ridiculous  building  has 
rarely  been  seen.”  The  Government  is 
blamed  and  there  are  hints  that  the 
architect  obtained  the  commission 
through  rank  favoritism.  "The  ac- 
cepted architect  accordingly  built  a 
really  beautiful  entrance-hall  and  a 
superb  staircase.  As  an  afterthought 
he  decided  to  throw  in  a theatre  where 
the  public  could  sit  down  after  they 
had  admired  the  staircase  and  the  en- 
traiice-hall.  As  a novelty,  a stage  was 
subsequently  thrown  in;  but  no  stress 
was  laid  on  this  innovation  in  a thea- 
tre. The  lot  of  the  people  who  would 
from  time  to  time  appear  on  this  stage 
was  dismissed  as  a detail.  The  result 
of  all  this  has  been  that,  splendid 
stage  manager  as  he  is.  Carr^  is  be- 
ginring  to  throw  up  his  hands  in  de- 
spair. The  stage  hands  are  cramped, 
i the  ballet  are  huddled  like  so  many 
I sheep  in  a fold,  and  the  principal  artists 
I only  stop  swearing  to  start  singing, 
j It  is  being  seriously  suggested  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  closing  the  whole  place 
should  be  gutted  from  top  to  bottom 
ami  rearranged.  At  any  rate,  something 
must  be  done.” 


Fhilip  Hale. 


Ky  occasion  of  a vision  by  night,  ho  bogged 
yoarely  uppon  a ccrtalne  day  money  of  the 
l>eople,  ant  held  out  ills  hand  hollow  to 
flioso  that  brought  and  offred  unto  him 
hra.zen  Dodkins  or  mites  called  .Vsses. 


To  which  the  scholiast  adds  this  note: 
”i!y  this  custome  and  gesture,  as  the 
argument  and  circumstance  of  the  place! 
naturally  importeth,  he  thought  to  in-| 
treat  the  goddesse  Nemesis  for  to 
sp.-ire  him;  Nemesis.  I say,  whom  the 
Heathen  imagined  to  attend  with  an 
envious  eye,  upon  a'l  excessive  pros- 
Iierltie.  To  avoid  therefore  adverse 
!iftcrclaps,  which  this  spitcfiill  goddesse 
might  bring  upon  him,  unlesse  they  were 
pacified,  Augustus  thus  debased  hlm- 
selfe  superstltlously,  and  in  some  sort, 
seemed  to  abridge  his  owne  fellcite. 
-Much  after  the  manner  of  Polycrates 
th'it  rich  tyrant  who  to  be  excused 
from  this  Nemesis,  flung  into  the  sea 
a jewel,  with  a precious  stone  of  In- 
estimable price.” 


Only  the  poor  today  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Augustus  the  Emperor,  whose 
eyebrows  met  together,  and  who  was 
not  very  sound  in  his  left  huckle-bone. 
They  spit  on  a coin  for  luck;  they  give 
back  a coin,  on  being  paid  for  cattle; 
they  make  a paste  of  dust  and  oil  from 
the  lamp  burning  before  the  Virgin,  and 
they  anoint  the  forehead  of  the  child 
that  has  been  extravagantly  praised  or 
admired;  they  knock  -wood  if  they  have 
boasted  recklessly  of  sound  health  or 
any  species  of  good  fortune.  But  does 
a Mr.  Rockefeller  give  some  of  hi.s  spoil 
to  a college  because  he  fears  Nemesis 
and  for  this  reason  alone?  Go  to!  Such 
men  know  not  the  goddess.  "Nemesis?” 
“Nemesis?  Is  It  a zinc  or  copper  mine'/” 


Hut  such  a person  as  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock  should  immediately  throw 
the  salary  of  a year  into  the  river. 
Av'hat  luck  this  Prurient  Prude  has  had! 
For  how  many  years  has  he  been  pul-  j 
ting  nasty  ideas  Into  the  heads  of  inno- 
cent people?  And  all  that  time  hone.st 
men  and  women  have  not  rai.sed  indig- 
nant voices  against  him.  They  have 
smiled;  they  have  said  “Crank!”  But 
they  have  not  hooted  him  into  silence 
as  he  deserved,  .and  now  deserves  for 
his  silly  outcry  against  a Philadelphia 
Exposition  poster. 

It  Is  a wonder  that  Mr.  Comstock 
has  not  applied  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Detroit  Tribune.  For  this 
newspaper  published  the  other  day  an 
advertisement,  a bold,  staring  adver- 
tisement, which  read  us  follows: 
LADIES’ 

ALL-SILK 

irNDERtN^EAR. 

HALF  OFF. 


And  now  our  own  dear  grandmother, 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  objects, 
with  shaking  hands  over  blushing  eyes, 
to  mythological  pictures  In  a school 
hook!  Jupiter  after  this  will  wear  a 
full-set  of  medicated  flannels;  Venus 
will  be  clothed  in  a union  suit  and  a 
dowager  corset;  and  poor  little  Cupid 
will  lose  his  playmate  Pj-sche.  Yet 
there  Is  a singular  Impression  on  lone- 
ly Western  sheep  ranches  and  in  the  tar 
districts  of  North  Carolina  that  Boston 
is  the  modern  Athens. 


This  reminds  us  of  a letter  received 
from  a clergyman,  July  1: 

Dear  Mr.  Talk-of-the-Day : 

As  you  have  said  so  much  concern- 
ing “The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.” 
you  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
on  asking  for  it  in and  's  book- 

store the  other  day,  I was  told:  "No- 
body in  Boston  is  expected  to  read  a 
hook  by  so  disreputable  an  author.  We 
don’t  handle  it.  In  fact  we  refused  to 
order  any.’’  Thus  are  even  the  morals 
of  parsons  kept  In  proper  re.ttralnt. 
However,  I ordered  it  by  letter  (I 
hadn’t  the  force  to  go  In  bodily) 
through  a theological  book  store,  and, 
after  a wait  long  enough  to  prove  that 
they  couldn’t  find  a copy  in  the  city, 
I obtained  it.  So  far  my  morals  are 
comfortably  convalescent.  Very  truly, 
A. 

Answering  sundry  requests  and  in 
view  of  the  approaching  holiday,  we, 
give  the  recipe  of  the  punch  highly 
commended  by  George  IV.,  who  In  his 
day  and  generation  was  spoken  of  as 
a perfect  gentleman. 

One  bottle  champagne,  one  bottle  Bur- 
gundy, one  bottle  rum,  ten  lemons,  two 
oranges,  pound  and  a half  of  sugar. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  had  a 
Hidden  Hand  and  she  played  it  with 
great  success  against  Mr.  Robert  Bon- 
ner.   

They  say  that  Mr.  Bob  Cook  is  coach- 
ing a Paris  crew.  How  will  he  express 
his  wishes,  commands,  threats?  French, 
when  he  was  at  Yale,  was  taught  by  a 
New  Yorker  with  the  rich  and  fruity  - 
accent  of  that  city.  Mr.  Cook  is  a mas- 
ter of  English  that  is  "painful  and 

tree,”  and  he  will  find  French  a Ian 
guage  of  singular  limitations. 


Mr.  J.  Ri-Iff,  the  American  jockey.  Is 
not  in  (he  exclusive  English  set,  al- 
though he  has  conversed  with  th6| 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  has  not  yet 
bushed  a waiter  with  a champagne  bot- 
tle.   

Representatives  of  the  pres.s  peeked 
at  the  embrace  of  Capt.  Dreyfus  and 
his  wife.  The  onlookers  cable  the  sur-  1 
prising  statement  that  man  and  wife 
were  "deeply  affected.”  One  corre- 
spondent says  the  prisoner  is  "in  good 
health  and  wears  a reddish  beard.”  An-  i 
otlier  draw.s  a harrowing  picture  of  I 
“haggard  features  and  an  unkempt  j 
gray  beard.”  You  pay5  your  money  for 
! your  paper  and  you  takes  your  choice. 

Wc  read  the  other  day  of  a man  who 
I married  his  sweetheart  after  waiting  for  j 
' her  45  years,  during  which  time  she  hathi 
! married  and  burled  a husband.  Tales  of 
J such  devotion  are  touching  and  they 
start  the  tear  of  sensibility.  But  the 
story  always  stops  with  the  belated  j 
I marriage,  just  as  the  conventional  Eng- 
lish novel  in  three  volumes  ends  to  the 
I peal  of  wedding  belis.  The  real  Inter- 
I est  begins  with  the  day  after  the  cere- 
; mony.  In  this  particular  instance  was 
i either  disappointed?  Think  of  the 
I changes  — epidermic  and  mental— that  j 
I take  place  during  such  a period  of  time.  ! 

I Fort.v-five  years  ago  she  might  have  ! i 
! been  fond  of  buttered  toast.  Sir  Walter  j 
Scott  and  Mlsg  Landon.  He,  faithful,  i 
constant  to  her  Ideals,  now  finds  her  ; ; 
partial  to  lobster  and  the  realistic  j 4 
school.  Inasmuch  as  the  landscape  is  : ,jj 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  beauty 
may  still  envelop  her  form  so  far  aa 
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lh«  ajfoil  lov.-r  I3  con-vcrned;  and  he, 
too,  has  .suffered  pjiyslcnl  change.  The 
mental  readjustment  and ‘coming  to- 
gether, the  a.greement  upon  a new 
4tartlng  point  for  the  short  Journey  to 
.he  grave— herein  does  danger  lie  and 

grin. 


Itfr.  Eddy-Levls  has  been  lecturing  in 
aris  on  the  rtocadenco  of  the  drama. 
Ides,  even  in  Paris,  to  which  all 
|mod  Engll.sh-wrlting  dramatists  look 
or  plunder,  there  is  pretty  talk 
>t  times  about  ‘'elevating  the  stage”), 
le  attributes  the  downward  ten- 
lency  of  the  plays  which  have 
)een  produced  there  of  late  to 
he  evil  inlluence  of  the  caf6  con- 
erts  anu-  music  halls,  which  are  now 
0 fashion,  brom  these  indecent  resorts, 
-Ir.  I,dd> -T.evls  assures  us,  managers 
f theatres  take  their  cu®,  .and  hence 
lays  like  "Zaza,”  “Jllle.  Fit)  " "Le  i 
ieiix  Marcheur,”  etc.  By  the  way,  will  j 
ot  "Zaza"  be  given  here  next  season?  ' 
Vo  should  dOarly  like  to  see  it  In 
his  country  the  managers  do  not  fall 
ito  the  same  temptation;  for  the  music 

Sails  are  conspicuous  chiefly  for  dulU 
ess.  .Some  of  them  pride  them.selves 
a “genteel  perfoi  mances” ; these  are 
specially  to  be  avoided. 

M ' C[  <1 

I Hut  I don’t  care  two  inions 
I For  political  opinions, 

1 While  I can  stand  my  heavy  and  my  quar- 
I tern; 

I For  to  drown  dull  care  within 

in  baccy,  beer,  and  gin 

Is  the  prime  of  a worUing-tailor’s  fortin. 

You  can  no  more  escape  the  Fourth 
if  .luly  than  you  can  escape  Christ- 
mas. Instead  of  attempting  to  dodge 
il,  instead  of  saying  pretty  phrases 
lihout  Chinese  barbarity,  accept  it  as 
I’ou  would  accept  a cyclone,  a sand 
-form  or  the  unexpected  visit  of  a 
I ountry  relation  whom  you  have  not 
‘wen  for  23  year?. 

The  4th  of  July  is  always  celebrated  in 
jtmerica  with  guns,  and  processions,  and 
'janners,  and  all  those  things, 

Y'ou  know  why  we  celebrate  this  day. 

I The  American  Revolution,  in  1775,  was 
'lerhaps  one  of  the  finest  revolutions  tliat 
vas  ever  seen.  But  I have  not  time  to  give 
■ou  a full  history  of  tlie  American  Revolu- 
ion.  It  would  consume  years  to  do  It,  and 
might  weary  you. 

Gov.  Pingree,  who  is  a Fourth  of  July 
haracter— or,  as  some  say,  the  King 
■f  the  Potato  Bugs— has  made  what  is 
mown  In  the  West  as  a withering  al- 
ack on  newspapers.  We  regret  to  see 
hat  the  great  statesman  is  not  clear 
n his  mind  as  to  any  distinction  be- 
ween  "will”  and  “shall.”  and  we  hear 
torn  one  who  stands  close  to  the  Gov- 
rnor  that  the  latter  wears  gingerbread 
n his  hat  when  he  is  in  the  heat  of  a 
■ampalgn. 

And  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July  that  Mr. 
jieuben  Pettingill  returning  from  Bos- 
on to  his  little  farm  among  the  hills 
.nnounced  his  Intention  to  make  fire- 
iorks.  "He  said  this  while  eating  a 
.obster  on  top  of  the  coach.” 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  a punch  dear 
0 George  IV.  Here  is  the  recipe  of  a 
unch  made  by  Admiral  Russell;  600 
ottles  of  brandy,  1200  bottles  of  Malaga, 
W bottles  of  rum,  23,000  sliced  lemons, 
tans  of  bulling  water,  the  juice  of  2600 
■mons,  GOO  pounds  of  sugar,  200  nut- 
legs.  TVe  do  not  like  to  find  fault 
onstantly,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  , 
lere  was  too  much  sugar — and  person-  ’ 
lly  we  do  not  care  for  nutmeg. 

Dr.  William  Butler  was  the  greatest 
lysician  ot  his  time. 

OME  INSTANCES  OF  DR.  BUT- 
I LER’S  CURES. 

The  Dr.  lyeing  at  the  Savoy  in  Lon- 
)n,  next  the  water  side,  where  was  a 
ilcony  look’t  into  the  Thames,  a 
itient  oame  to  him  that  was  grievous- 
tormented  with  an  ague.  The  Dr. 
■ders  a boate  to  be  in  readinesse  under 
s windowe,  and  discoursed  with  the 
'tient  (a  gent.)  in  the  baicony,  when 
> a signal!  given,  2 or  3 lusty  fellowes 
ime  behind  the  gent,  and  threw  him  a 
alter  of  20  feete  into  the  Thames, 
his  surprize  absolutely  cured  him. 

A gent,  with  a red,  ugly,  pumpled 
ce  came  to  him  for  a cure.  Said  the 
r.,  "I  must  hang  you.”  So  presently 
- had  a device  made  ready  to  hang 
m from  a beame  in  the  roome,  and 
hen  he  was  een  almost  dead,  he  cults 

Iie  velnes  that  fed  these  pumples,  and 
it  out  the  black  ugly  bloud,  and  cured 
im. 

How  foolish  It  is  to  fancy  that  there 
. escape  for  you  In  the  country  from 
Rilotlc  noise.  The  village  bell  migiht 
a-ng  in  the  Kremlin.  It  scatters  con- 
ernation  and  terror  through  the  shud- 
-ring  air. 

And  the  people— ah.  the  people. 

They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

They  know  not  the  value  of  a rest  in 
luslc.  Their  muscles  have  been  for  a 
ear  preparing  for  this  canipanllian 
■gy.  You  had  written  pieces  about 
I Us  very  bell,  when  you  were  playing 


the  part  of  the  gentleman  countryniafT;. 
you  had  rung  pleasant  and  sentimental 
hanges  on  Its  tones,  suggestive  of 
sunsets,  curfews,  rr-ortality,  the  narrow, 
narrow  house.  And  now  the  clangor 
?vokes  only  language  that  niakes  the 
.ocording  angel  weep.  You  are  not  re- 
lonclled  in  the  morning  by  the  sight 
of  Antiques  and  Horribles,  nor  do  you 
find  that  an  old  horse  with  gigantic 
pantalettes  is  a masterpiece  of  wit. 
Crackers  make  more  no’se  on  the  vil- 
la.ge  common  than  in  the  city,  because 
there  Is  less  noisy  rivalry,  and  then 
here  is  more  room.  At  night  pin 
rt  heels  and  rockets  fizzle  and  funk,  and 
lust  before  going  to  bed  you  are 
obliged  to  stand  In  line  to  pass  bucket-s 
for  the  sake  of  nelgl  bor  Azariah’s  roof 
-and  the  roof  has  1,0  especial  archi- 
■octural  distinction.  The  villagers  at 
I ho  store,  talking  it  all  over  the  next 
lay,  invite  you  to  subscribe  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  fund— for  there  is  "a 
‘light  deficlet;c.v.”  It  Is  belter  for  you 
:o  stay  in  town  and  read  Schopenhauer 
>n  Noise. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Lucas  enlil'es  his  little  j 
volume,  a pocket  anthology  for  bicy- 
:’list.s— "The  Open  Road.”  Thus  does 
im  lift  boldly  from  Walt  Whitman. 

.'\n  excellent  book  for  all  those  who 
?ie  sensible  enough  to  be  gourmets 
telely  with  brain  and  imagination  Is 
Ybraham  Hayv.ai’d's  ”A.rt  of  Dining” 
innotated  by  Charles  Sayle,  and  pub- 
I ished  recently  in  London.  The  queer 
liiiig  about  Hayward  was  that  he  was 
-ifrt  of  all  a formidable  conversation- 
<list.  Now  a talker  however  brilliant 
le  may  be,  should  be  allowed  at  a din- 
ner only  with  the  appearance  of  the 
'toffee. 


<?  A 

-\s  in  H couchant  panther's  eyes 
The  beaded  pupils’  steaHhy  spark 
(Julckens  and  falters,  flares  and  dies. 
Now  scintillant  as  iire-flies. 

Now  darker  than  the  dark; 

Sn,  sullenly,  a furtive  gleam 
lAii'ks  in  the  opal’s  milky  shell. 
Lurid  as  feature  of  a dream 
Wherein  supernal  splendors  seem 
Shot  through  with  fires  of  Hell. 

A soul  within  the  gem?  TVho  knows? 

Men’s  souls  are  bandied  to  and  fro. 
Passion  about  them  gleams  and  glows 
Bffulgently— yet,  ebbing,  shows 
The  sullen  stone  below. 


The  graveyard  is  on  the  side  of  a 
fentle  hill.  No  landscape  gardener 
planned  deliberately  the  scheme— but 
•jlundering  sincerity  admirably  second- 
ed Nature.  There  is  the  touch  of  cypress 
that  impresses  the  wandering  and 
careless  visitor  who  sometimes  seeks 
mirth  on  uncouth  tombstones.  There 
are  more  hopeful  trees,  there  are  trees 
that  are  gay,  as  in  resurrection  gar- 
ments. Smoke  bushes  lend  contrast, 
and  the  little  pond  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  is  clear  and  cool.  There  is  a view 
I of  variegated  meadow;  there  is  a hill 
opposite  where  Indian  arrow  heads  are 
still  found;  there  is  a constant  breeze 
that  fans  the  dead  and  whispers  com- 
forting words  to  the  living  who  sit  near 
them.  And  here  Is  the  favorite  court- 
ing ground  of  'the  young  villagers. 
After  sundown  sweethearts  are  drawn 
thither  as  by  a lodestone.  Some  sit  on 
the  wall:  some  prefer  an  old-fashioned 
flat  stone;  others  wander  about  en- 
ainred.  They  pledge  their  faith  among 
the  graves.  They  begin  a new  life 
above  the  grass  beneath  which  Is  the 
end  of  every  promise,  hope,  ecstasy,  be- 
trayal, remorse.  And  as  the  thought  of  I 
e’eath  always  rushes  between  the  lips  ; 
of  lovers  there  is  a peculiar  fitness  in 
the  choice  of  this  birth  yard  ot  pledges 
and  vows.  The  dead  are  not  thrilled  by  - 
the  words  of  passion;  neither  do  they 
I smile  ironically.  They  know  that  the  ! 
death  of  love  often  goes  before  the  . 
death  of  lovers.  Knowing  this  they  arc  I 
still.  • • 

No  more  need  we  corn  and  clothing,  feel  of 
old  terrestrial  stress; 

Chiu  detraction  stirs  no  sigh; 

Fear  of  death  has  even  by  gone  us;  death 
gave  all  that  we  possess. 

YY'e’ve  no  wish  to  hear  the  tidings,  how  the 
people’s  fortunes  shift; 

YVhat  your  dally  doings  are; 

YVho  are  wedded,  born,  divided;  if  your 
lives  beat  slow  or  swift. 

You  meet  Brown,  and  at  first  you  do 
not  know  him.  You  suspect  him  ot  be- 
ing Brown,  and  suddenly  you  see  that 
he  has  shaved  his  moustache.  He  looks 
at  you  with  a look  compounded  of  en- 
treaty and  defiance.  He  hopes  that  you 
will  notice  the  change  in  hirsute  deco- 
ration. He  is  anxious  to  have  you 
.speak  at  length,  concerning  the  im- 
provement in  his  appearance,  and  yet 
he  is  not  sure  that  It  is  an  improve- 
ment. If  you  are  of  a cruel  disposi- 
tion you  will  say  nothing  except  "How 
are  you?” — or  "How  goes  it?”  Be 
merciful,  however,  and  compliment 
him.  The  strain  Is  not  severe.  The 
gift  will  cost  you  nothing.  And  you 
will  make  him  happy  for  at  least  an 
hour  and  a half. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  not  rest- 
less in  this  peculiar  vanity.  One  be- 


lieves’ implicitly  that  his  rhoutTi  ’is'a 
cupid’s  bow.  One  Shaves  uno.-ipectedly 
to  Irritate  his  wife.  If  she  Is  imagina- 
tive, she  finds  a strange  atlractlon  in 
living  with  another  man;  his  kiss  gives 
her  a fresh  sensation;  she  partakes  of 
stolen  and  consequently  sinful  fruit, 
and  yet  the  law  is  on  her  side.  Another 
man  who  suspects  that  he  plays  an 
insignificant  part  In  the  comedy  of  life 
Is  sure  that  with  a close  shave  he  will 
command  the  respect  paid  visiting  j 
statesmen:  after  the  hair  has  fallen,  , 
he  finds  firmness  and  wisdom  as  well  ■ 
as  sweetness  stamped  on  his  Ups.  Poor 
wretch!  Does  he  not  know  that  a pon- 
tifical beard  often  covers  a vacuous 
pewter  mug? 

Again  the  man  who,  after  cherishing 
a moustache  for  years  shaves  it  away, 
some  fine  Tuesday  morning  discovers 
that  even  skillful  dentistry  has  not  re- 
paired gaps;  that  os.tentation  in  dis- 
play of  gold  offends  in  mouth  as  in 
too  daily  life.  Alphonse  Karr  says  that 
we  begin  to  die  with  the  loss  of  the 
first  tooth.  Some  are  near  the  grave 
at  20  years,  although  they  may  be  else- 
where robust. 

We  have  recelyed  the  following  note 
from  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociol- 
ogy ; 

Salt  Harbor,  July  4.  1899. 

Why  did  I leave  Blossom  Court  yes- 
terday? Old  Chimes  warned  me  over 
a gin  riokey.  He  said,  "My  boy,  I 
know  that  village.  It  is  a beautiful 
spot:  but  think  of  to-night!  The 

smaller  the  town  the  hotter  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  athletic  patriots.  There 
are  bells  and  horns  and  crackers  and 
cannon  at  Salt  Harbor,  and  there  are 
willing  hands  to  manipulate  them.  And 
you  won’t  find  a gin  rickey  in  the 
place.”  But  here  I am.  The  sea  was 
beautiful  at  sunset,  and  I laughed  out 
loud  as  I thought  of  you  poor  devils  In 
the  stewing  city,  and  Old  Chimes  bored 
In  the  stuffy  club.  When  I turned  to  go 
back  to  the  cottage  I tried  a short 
cut.  Inhospitable  cottagers!  Every- 
where axe  signs;  “Private  Property.” 
“Dangerous  Passing.”  “Don’t  Tres- 
pass.” People  on  verandas  made 
threatening  gestures.  An  especially 
disagreeable  person  fired  a pistol.  I 
went  back  the  long  and  dusty  road.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that  whenever  I stay 
at  a seaside  resort  I have  to  walk  for 
half  an  hour  before  I see  the  ocean. 
I have  also  noticed  that  there  Is  only 
one  sea  breeze  In  such  a place,  and 
that  is  always  owned  by  a rich  man, 
who  is  not  Inclined  to  be  sociable.  Go- 
ing down  the  road,  a lot  of  men  were 
exercising  Torrent  No.  1,  and  the  hose 
was  pointed  straight  at  me.  Y'et,  it 
was  a fine  sight  to  see  graybeards  and 
boys  pumping  away,  hitting  It  up  till  the 
bell  rang.  As  I am  an  early  riser,  I 
tald  to  the  storekeeper,  “What  time 
does  the  fun  begin  in  the  morning? 

1 don’t  suppose  there  will  be  much 
sleep  'for  anybody?”  He  .said,  "The 
boys  begin  pretty  late.  They  won’t 
start  before  half-past  four.”  So  I 
went  to  bed  at  half-pa.st  nine.  The 
cottage  was  advertised  as  quiet,  but  a 
party  of  14  bicyclists  arrived  at  noon, 
and  they  made  plans  for  the  next  day 
right  under  my  window.  About  10 
o’clock  an  uneasy  boy— I had  noticed 
him  at  supper;  he  had  a vicious  face- 
let  off  a few  cannon  crackers.  The 
bell-ringing  began  at  11.30.  I suppose 
they  guessed  at  the  time,  or  their 
watches  were  last.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  muscular,  and  they  sleep 
mostly  during  the  day.  I thought  of 
the  quiet  of  Blossom  Court,  I thought 
of  cooling  drinks— just  as  when  I was 
a boy  and  sick  I u.sed  to  vow  that  the 
first  thing  I should  do  when  I were 
well  would  be  to  have  a pail  of  water 
with  a dipper  close  to  my  bed;  for  in 
those  days  the  doctors  would  not  give 
water  to  a feverish  patient.  About  4.30 
1 thought  of  the  storekeeper,  also  of 
murder  and  suicide.  At  5 o’clock  the 
bicyclists  went  away.  They  did  not 
wear  sneakers  either  on  the  piazza  or 
in  their  rooms,  and  they  said  "Good- 
bye” as  though  they  were  on  a sink- 
ing ship  and  hailing  a passing  ves.sel. 

1 breakfasted  chiefly  on  water.  But 
it  Is  a beautiful  place,  and  I am  glad 
1 am  here. 

I Yours  truly. 

I LORENZO  HATCH. 

J A/a| 

Of  this  eminent  man  it  is  observed  by 
YY'ood  tliat  ”iiis  person  was  Iiaiuisome  ancl 
pigantif.  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
him  a complete  cavalier.  He  bad  so  graceful 
elocution  and  nolib"  address,  tliat  bad  he  been 
riropt  out  of  the  clouds  into  any  part  of  the 
world,  be  would  have  made  himself  re- 
sjiected.” 

Tills  de.scriptiou  may  be  justly  applied 
to  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
■who,  nc/lhing  daunted  by  the  passion 
of  Jul.v,  is  exploring  the  waste  land. 

, ‘-vamps,  caves  and  jungles  of  New 
IGnglanu,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

\Vc  received  yesterda.v  a sit  gular  let- 
ter in  which  a correspondent  claims  that 
the  name  of  the  Eminent  Student  of 
Sociology  is  not  Lorenzo  Hatch.  “I 
know  him  when  he  was  living  in  Salu- 
talion  Court.  His  name  at  that  time 
was  Ebtur  Biritenmuir.  and  In  the 


' ro!  ! anrsnls  of  the  district  ho  w'as 
j known  as  ’Ihe  man  that  eats  milk  on 
1 tomatoes.’  ” 

('111-  distingtihhed  friend  has  several 
peculiarities — one  of  them  is  a mania 
lor  changing  his  name.  Tho  stalerrent 
of  our  corrospondiTit  may  be  true — but 
till'  name  of  the  E.  S.  of  S.  for  July  at 
j least  Is  Lorenzo  Hatch,  and  letters  thu.s 
I addressed  to  him  in  our  care  will  be 
forv  arded.  Before  bis  going  away  he 
asked  us  to  open  his  mail  ib.at  he 
rrd.ght  he  relieved  from  commercial 
jniiicrtinence.  Possible  c:  editors  will 
luciise  take  i otlce. 

Tho  Paderewski  boom  is  worked  con- 
stantly with  surpassing  cunning.  Was 
Iio  married  May  31st?  "Mr.  Hugo  Gor- 
lltz,  his  manager,  smiles.”  This  is  a 
I favorite  habit  of  Mr.  Gorlitz,  who 
' laveghs  right  out  loud  at  the  h.vsteria 
of  American  Paderewskians.  It  Is 
true  that  this  manager  has  moments  of 
eipi’cssion.  Thus  we  remember  dis- 
tinctly his  gloom  the  last  time  the 
Pciis’n  pianist  was  here.  Several  con- 
I ccrls  were  announced,  but  after  one  or 
two,  popul.ir  ent’nuriasm  abated,  and 
or,l,\-  a few  ladies  of  each  sex  showed 
chronic  and  incmable  mania.  ’rhe 
I morning  of  one  day  announced  as  a 
dale  saw  several  managerial  visits  to 
I tl'.o  box  office.  The  day  before,  fre- 
quent inquiries  had  arrived;  "How’s 
the  sale?’’  The  concert  'was  abandoned, 
ind  Mr.  Gorlitz  cxprrfsed  publicly  views 
i and  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  reputa- 
I tion  of  Boston  as  a lovtr  of  art.  The 
Historical  Painter  at  the  tim.e  made  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Gorlitz’s  face  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  expression  of  Belisario 
iiegging  by  the  wayside.  Flamed  in 
gas  pipe,  It  now  hangs  before  us. 


Monsignor  Bauer.who  is  over  60  years 
j of  age  and  was  the  confessor  of  tho 
Empress  Eugenie  in  the  days  of  the 
Becond  Empire,  married  recently  a 
! ballet  dancer  of  the  Vienna  Opera 
j House.  Did  be,  a truly  gallant  man. 

! say  when  courting  her,  "Dear,  never 
mind  the  story  of  your  life.  I am  no 
longer  a professional”? 

The  new  school  of  biographers  spend 
, valuable  time  In  hunting  motes.  Yet  , 
the  school  Is  by  no  means  new.  Proco. 
pills  and  Suetonius  belonged  to  it;  so  I 
did  Mr.  John  Aubrey;  so  did  Mr.  Cro- 
ker,  who  was  described  “as  a man  who 
would  go  a hundred  miles  through  sleet 
and  snow  on  the  top  of  a coach  In  a De- 
cember night  to  search  a parish  regis- 
ter for  the  sake  of  showing  that  a man 
is  illegitimate,  or  a woman  older  than 
she  says  she  Is.” 

But  if  the  workvs  ot  such  biographers  | 
are  published  or  reprinted,  they  should  ; 
be  given  to  the  world  as  they  were 
written.  The  "Lives  of  Eminent  Men,” 
by  John  Aubrey,  were  published  long 
"ifter  they  were  sent  as  memoranda  for 
the  preparation  of  Anthony  A 'Wood’s 
"Athenae  Oxonienses,”  and  the  com- 
piler Is  not  ashamed  to  say  in  the  pref- 
ace, “It  must  be  observed  that  a few 
?hort  Lives,  containing  nothing  of  the 
least  importance,  and  some  passages,  , 
either  too  trifling  or  too  gross  for  pub-  1 
lication,  are  omitted.”  | 

This  course  was  not  fair  to  Aubrey  or  | 
he  public.  Prigs  often  condemn,  as  | 
trivial,  passages  that  throw  light  on 
.’haracter  of  men.  women  and  the  peri-  1 
ad  in  which  these  flourish.  Search  the  j 
j standard  histories  through,  and  where  1 
will  you  find  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth on  the  scaffold  gave  to  the  care 
I if  a servant  "his  case  of  pickteeth”  for 
Lady  Harriot  Wentworth,  whom  the 
Duke  characterized  just  before  his  vio- 
lent death— a death  of  aggravated  vio- 
lence, for  the  headsman,  an  apparently  : 
nervous  person,  made  seven  hacks  at  i 
l.im  before  he  did  the  business— as  ”a 
vvoman  of  great  honor  and  virtue,  a re- 
ligious, godly  lady.” 

Did  Lady  Harriot  use  the  pick-teeth 
in  memory  of  her  ducal  lover?  And 
;lit!  she  In  turn  bequeath  thtra  to  a 
dear  friend? 

' Sarah  Hamletta  Bernhardt  made  an 
attempt  in  London  last  month  to  dress 
the  chief  persons  in  ”La  Dame  aux 
Cam^iias”  In  their  clothes  as  they  lived.  1 
One  of  these  formidable  correspond-  j 
r'nl.s  who  know  everything  and  live  only  , 
to  furnish  copy  for  newspapers  wrote  I 
the  day  after  the  performance  that 
Sarah  herself  appeared  In  frocks,  | 
gowns,  ball  dresses,  peignoirs  of  the  | 

I l.ite.=t  fashion;  that  the  costumes  of  the  1 
I Dihers  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  which  ended  in  1830,  not  to 
that  of  the  year  1846,  when  Marie  Du- 
plessis  died:  that — and  this  is  worst  of 
; all — persons  were  made  to  smoke  cigar- 
1 ettes,  which  were  not  in  fashion  in 
Eijgland  or  In  Prance  until  after  the 
Crimean  War. 

However  all  this  may  be,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt Is  a great  woman— she  might  not 
like  to  be  called  "the  grand  old  wom- 
an.” Her  defence  of  her  impersona- 
tion of  Hamlet  is  a serious  and  emin- 
ently sane  contribution  to  Hamletiana. 

"It  is  said  that  I do  not  play  the  tra- 
dition. But  where  Is  the  tradition? 
Each  actor  has  his  own.”  She  Is  not 
•’sufficiently  dumfounded  when  she 


n.iminiT  fo>-  attempUng  to 
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We  ar«=“  mostly  content  to  rejrard  the  d»s- 
pc'liMii  of  ’‘the  Fashion”  over  womankind 

V ■.  a luypterious  law  of  nature— such  as  th  :t 
which  governs  earthquakes,  for  Instance.  In 
I i»  one  case  as  in  the  other  there  Is  no 
i.uans  of  foretelling  when  a disturbance  of 
the  recognized  order  may  break  out.  nor 

V here,  nor  what  changes  it  will  effect.  The 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  unknown,  it 
obeys  no  rules,  it  cannot  be  repressed— In 
#>hort.  humanity  must  submit  and  make  the 
l-rst  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time  every  rea- 
•■■■nlng  creature  allows  that  an  earthquake 
must  be  the  result  of  causes  quite  reason- 
able. and  indeed,  simple,  if  one  could  only 
giasp  them. 


first  sees  the  ghost,  becausST^gmlet 
i-'mes  expressly  to  see  It;  he  a«auTit 
■ uid  utters  these  words,  'I  vvlll  sneak  tn 

id  me  hold  my.  peace.’  These  are 
"01  the  words  of  a weak  or  languM 
kirt’ho  that  he  does  not 

h'.t  thoughtful  being.  A young"'strong 
ind  determined  character.  When  he 
oreams  It  Is  of  his  plan^f  his  ven«- 
« ance.  If  God  had  not  forbidden  suicide 

I I *^*^  ^°^*'^*  But  since  he  cannot  kill 
ho  Will  kin.”  There  are 

o'hen"'^'*’  "ho  will  continue 

lo  believe  that  Hamlet  was  merely  a 
V ctlm  of  nervous  depression. 

of  Amblgu 

lueatre  Is  also  a woman  of  more  than  i 
or.llnary  originality  and  authority.  She 
lias  oeeil  nrroQf<i,> 


ffife  not  wear  that  h:it  aj?ain.  It  Is 
tlierefore  evident  (hat  'i^'much  vaunt- 
• d per.-'onal  liberty  In  “^'kn^land  Is  a 
phanta£»m.  Tn  the  United  States,  the 
individual  is  oppre.'oed  by  cranks  and 
prigs  and  prudes  In  authority,  and  is 
also  in  bondage  to  inherited  and 
gloomy  opinions  end  beliefs.  In  many 
b.irbarous  towns  and  <itles  he  is  not 
allowed  to  drink  when  he  Is  thirsty, 
or  to  eat  in  public  after  a certain 
liour.  “Out  free  country”  is.  perhaps, 
the  most  felicitous  phrase  invented 
inns  far  by  the  American  humorist. 

We  learn  from  a Boston  newspaper 
that  the  New  Kngland  left  port  July 
Tith  "with  Ik^')  souls  aboard  and  a 
group  of  well-known  Bostonians.” 


We  long  for  a sight  of  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s  guinea  quarterly  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Pall  Mail  Gazette 
in  a sweet  spirit  of  good-will  announces 
that  the  quarterly  will  contain  “a  prop- 
er quantity  of  articles  by  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  as  well  as  by  people  who 
can  write,  and  the  subscription  list  at 
the  end  will  be  a feature  of  the  volume 
• * * Insertion  of  one's  name  on  the 
list  will  confer  a cachet  which  may 
come  to  be  almost  socially  indispensa- 
ble, and  which,  in  any  case,  is  cheap 
at  four  guineas  a year.” 


Ten  ^'ears  hence,  a sensible  woman  cook 
w ill  demand  her  own  price,  and  be  a good 
tlc‘;I  lucre  respected  than  a dressmaker  or  a 
shc-clerk.  The  stomach  Is  very  powerful  in 
lirit.cing  people  to  common  sense.  When  all 
the  brick-layers'  daughters  are  giving  piano 
lesson.s.  and  it's  next  to  impossible  to  gel 
any  servant  except  a ladlea’-mald.  we  shall 
see  women  of  leisure  develop  a surprising 
interest  in  the  boiling  of  potatoes. 


AVe  know  a man  who  refuses  to  ac- 
ci  pt  ary  invitation  to  summer  homes 
h.v  sea  or  mountain  where  the  host  sets 
the  example  of  wearing  "evening  dress" 
:tl  dinner.  Even  if  the  host  is  not  a. 
Proviti  mce  Journal  - fearing  man  and 
eneourages  the  use  of  the  tuxedo,  our 
fiieiid  is  still  obdurate.  He  an.swers 
with  a sweetly  worded  lie  and  prefers  [i 
lo  swelter  In  the  clt.v.  And  he  explained 
his  course  In  these  words  to  us: 

"It  is  not  the  inky  coat  alone  that 
bothers  me,  for  .a  tuxedo  is  extremely 
comfortable  ard  I am  told  that  it  be- 
comes me.  Nor  do  I shrink  from  the  ' 
thought  cf  cool  and  shining  dress  shoes. 
Pul  the  cellar— aye  there’s  the  rub! 
The  collar  and  that  detestable  inven- 
tion, the  hard-boiled'sh'.rt!  I ao  not  know 
who  invented  the  combination;  possibly 
his  name  was  Torquemada.  Why 
should  I after  the  heat  and  the  labor 
of  the  day  be  forced  to  doff  a smooth, 
consoling  lounging  shirt,  or  fatigue  | 
shirt,  the  one  and  only  thing,  hov/ever 
the  haberdasher  may  name  it,  tor  sum-  i 
r c-r  wear,  and  be  compelled  to  enca.se 
myself  in  stiffly  starched,  cra-'kllng.  hot 
linen,  with  the  fictitious  adornment  of 
studs,  collar,  wristbands?  The  collar 
hcgln.s  to  melt  with  the  appro^’i  of  the 
second  course.  When  coffee  is  served. 

I am  wearing  ,a  pulpy  rag.  and  I have 
not  the  courage  of  your  singular  friend, 
the  Earnest  Student  of  Soclolcgy.  whom 
I once  saw  at  an  especially  formal  din- 
ner taking  out  a fresh  collar  from  a 
pocket  and  making  an  instantaneous 
< hange.  (I  lememtsr  that  Horace 
Giceley  often  carried  a clean  collar  in 
a market  basket'  to  the  house  where 
he  w.as  asked  to  dine  or  sup).  If  men 
were  allowed  to  be  sensible!  Why  should 
we  not  wear  on  such  occasions  a white 
china  shirt  with  tucked  or  pleated 
front,  with  turn  over  collar  and  some 
soft  and  mlld-hued  cravat?  Then  would 
I gladly  visit  the  Insolent  cottages  of 
i;ch  frivntls.” 

This  rt  minds  us  that  a London  jour- 
nal which  holds  a lamp  to  the. feet  of 
those  who  would  fain  walk  the  road  of 
fashion  tells  of  a cravat,  a combination 
of  the  British  and  American  ^olors.  to 
be  worn  extensively  this  season.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Sims— in  objection;  "A 
gcntlen  an’s  shirt-  front  is  not  the  place 
for  a political  demonstration.” 

And  why  should  a professor  consider 
it  his  duty  to  wear  a frock  coat  even 
on  a railroad  train  In  broiling  weather? 
He  Is  a sight  when  he  arrives  at  hi.s 
destination.  The  coat  is  dusty,  shin- 
ing, grimy,  greas.v.  wet  with  sweat, 
unutterably  offensive.  Must  a man  al- 
ways dress  for  a part?  Must  the  pro- 
.fessor  be  always  professing,  even  In 
dress?  .Must  the  physician  always  wear 
his  plug-hat  and 'bed-side  manner?  The 
pugilist  does  not  always  strap  himself 
with  his  belt,  and  we  once  saw  a har- 
pooncr  without  his  characteristic  tool. 

T.ast  month  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Honorable  Walter  Roths- 
child appeared  in  a straw  chimney- 
pot hat.  "The  whole  House  was 
alarmed.  ,nnd  the  Speaker  was  person- 
ally approached  to  know  If  the  new 
hat  was  in  order.  On  his  return 
home  Mr.  Rothschild  found  a tele- 
gram, extensively  signed  by  members 
•if  both  sides  of  th.  House,  imploring 


A letter  from  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Sociology!  It  is  dated  North  Glenlivet, 
July  7.  A\'c  publish  the  following  ex-  ' 
tract: 

"Newspaper  men  often  ask  me  ’Do 
you  know  of  any  e.xlra  work  by  which 
I can  raise  my  pay  above  the  level  of 
starvation”’  Yesterday,  sitting  In  the 
office  of  llie  inn  after  the  arrival  of 
the  mail,  f thought  of  a plan  by  which  j 
any  steady  and  engagement-keeping 
newspaper  man  may  gain  enough 
money  to  pay  his  legitimate  expenses 
and  also  to  set  aside  a few  dollars  a 
week  for  a dissipation  fund  to  be  en- 
joyed when  he  is  weary  of  the  simple 
pleasures  of  life. 

"Have  you  ever  watched  the  behavior 
of  the  ’hotel  guest’  during  and-  after  the 
distribution  of  the  mail?  There  is 
twittering  and  there  is  fluttering  of 
young  girls  who  peep  at  the  addresses 
while  the  clerk  sort.s  with  irritating  in- 
difference. When  they  draw  a blank, 
there  are  cries,  ’I  wonder  why  Sally 
does  not  write.  She’s  a mean  thing’; 
‘Catch  me  writing  to  him  again;  I'll 
teach  him  a lesson.’  Mrs.  de  Bang,  who 
is  flirting  vigorously  with  a college 
sophomore,  whispers  to  him,  'I  wonder 
if  you  will  neglect  your  wife  when  you 
are  married.  I have  not  heard  from 
■Mr.  de  Bang  for  two  dai-s.'  Then  a fat. 
pompous  person,  with  bulging  eyes  and 
distended  nostrils,  breathing  hard,  bns- 
lles  to  the  desk.  'What?  Nothing  for 
me?  Impossible!  Look  again.  I spell 
my  name  with  an  E.  I expected  a 
very  important  letter.  When  does  the 
next  mail  come?’  And  he  glares  at 
clerk  and  crowd.  ! 

"Now  why  do  not  these  disappointed  i 
persons  make  an  arrangement  with  I 
some  easy  writer  of  firm  penmanship 
to  supply  them  with  letters  wherever 
they  may  be?  The  paper  inside  may 
even  be  blank,  so  long  as  the  envelope 
<arrles  authority.  No  self-respecting 
person  should  be  content  witli  less  than 
six  letters  a day.  and  any  newspaper 
man— that  is.  in  Boston— Should  be  hap- 
py to  address  a dozen  or  even  25  en- 
velopes a day  for  50  cents.  Think  of 
the  addition  to  his  salary!  For  one 
dollar  he  should  be  -willing  to  drop  en- 
velopes In  Roxbury  and  the  Back  Bay 
Station,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
plain  garden  letter-box.  The  more 
thoughtful  tourist  will  provide  his  cor- 
respondent with  a few  foreign  stamps 
to  be  pasted  with  two-cent  stamps  on 
re-directed  envelopes,  or  with  larger 
envelopes  to  the  post-masters  of  Hack- 
ensack. Manlius,  Castleton,  Chicago, 
with  the  request,  ‘Please  post  this.’ 

“Then  the  newspaper  man  -will  do  his 
regular  work  with  a lighter  heart,  and 
there  will  be  no  harrowing  scenes  of 
disappointment  at  inns.  Men  receiving 
these  substantial  letter.s— it  would  be 
well  to  write  occasionally  'I  cannot  take 
less  than  $600,000  for  It,’  or  'Will  you 
not  join  the  syndicate?  Sure  dividends 
of  14  .p«r  cent.  Telegraph  your  de- 
cision’—will  be  treated  with  more  re- 
spect, especially  If  they  thoughtfully 
drop  a letter  now  and  then  in  some 
public  place.  Women  will  no  longer 
seem  neglected  and  abused." 


Siir-pllclssimtis  shows  us  the  nictur* 
of  the  Tenor  in  a restaurant.  The 
Tenor  says  to  his  waiter:  “Anna,  the 
ladles  o\tr  there  ignore  me.  Tell 
them  w'no  I am." 


The  teacher  of  General  Funston  says 
that  she  prophesied  r.  dire  future  for 
‘ her  pupil  when  he  was  a boy.  General 
Fuiiston  Is  not  alone  In  this  glor.v.  All 
self-respecting  teachers  predict  un- 
Ideasant  things  for  a healthy  school- 
boy; It  Is  a necessary  part  of  their 
c.aliing. 


Kathleen  Annie  Chandos-Pole,  an 
l‘-nglish-woman,  petitioned  for  a dissolu- 
tion of  her  marriage  with  Samuel 
Chandos-Pole.  Mr.  Chandos-Pole  was 
at  times  irritable,  and  then  he  soothed 
himself  bv  knocking  her  against  the 
expensive  furniture.  Once  he  made  a 
mistake  and  knocked  down  the  parlor 
maid,  which  was  not  complimentary  to 
his  -wife.  On  sundry  occa.-dons  he  took 
home  drunken  men  with  him  and  used 
to  take  them  to  bed  with  him.  This 
caused  her  considerable  annoyance. 
And  what,  pra.v,  was  the  m.ninspring 
of  such  conduct?  A letter  from  Mr. 
t.’handos-PoIe  which  was  read  at  tlie 
trial  explains:  "You  have  been  a good 
little  wife  to  me  and  I love  you,  only 
you  never  had  a good  cook,  and  I have 
been  hungry  many  a time.  • • » For 
God’s  sake  don’t  break  up  the  home.’’ 


AYe  learn  from  the  Era  (London)  that 
AIlss  Florence  St.  John,  making  her  re- 
apjicarance  after  a sickness,  received 
"a  perfect  ovation.”  This  reflects 
favorably  on  the  London  public,  for 
MIs.9  St.  John,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  has  always  been  "a  per- 
fect lady.”  Even  her  former  husband, 
•dr.  Marius,  who  s.at  on  the  ruins  of — 
his  household,  admitted  this  in  courU 


• As  yftu  no  doubt  have  read,  the 
modern  rifles  designed  for  warfare  are 
for  the  purpose  cf  woundin.g  rather 
than  killing  . One  of  these  tools  slipped 
and  fell  at  sn  inn  near  Prague.  The 
ball  went  through  a wooden  door, 
struck  a musician,  passed  through  his 
body,  and  then  through  the  bodies  of 
five  of  his  companions  sitting  in  a line 
with  him.  The  first  man  was  killed; 
the  other*  w'ere  only  wounded  seri- 
ously. 


Syracuse  hitherto  has  been  known 
chiefly  as  the  ho.me  of  the  canal 
thieves.  Henceforth  it  will  be  famous 
as  the  home  of  an  otherwise  estimable 
woman  who  argues  against  Mother 
Goose  as  a desirable  companion  for 
children.  Her  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Mothers’  Club,  and  she  pro- 
tested against  "The  vulgar,  senseless 
jangle  of  some  of  the  'Sainted  Mother 
Goose’  rhyn.es.  • • • There  Is  no  wit 
in  Mother  Goose;  often  vulgarity,  an-J 
nsitallly  bad  grammar.  • • • When 
I look  back  on  the  stories  I 'ised  to 
heap — 'Jack  and  the  Beanstall^— I can 
again  feel  the  sensation  of  cn^  and  i 
the  terror  that  made  me  cover  my  head  ' 
with  the  bedclothes,"  The  Mothers’  ' 
Club  proposes  to  substitute  for  Mother 
Goose  the  rhymes  of  “Mother  Truth," 
a collection  of  nursery  songs  about  ani- 
mals. flowers,  etc.  To  all  this  we  know 
of  only  one  adequate  reply,  and  that 
l.s  found  in  Mother  Goose;  "Hi  diddle 
diddle!  The  cat  and  the  fiddle!" 

The  Mothers’  Club  undoubtedly  ap- 
proves of  the  questions  asked,  children 
examined  lately  In  a Lo-ndon  school. 
Here  are  some  of  the  easier  questions: 

AA’hat  are  the  following — Taxameter, 
Ihecdollte,  catamaran,  horoscope,  stret- 
to,  clinker  fours,  dog  rose,  dog  star,  . 
dog  Ijatln.  dog  days,  dog  toothing,  dog 
watch,  psychosis,  rnapest,  cochlea, 
spate,  cach.  ca.  Belleville  tubes,  clr- ' 
rhua,  ctiinulative  preference  share."  I 


Ernest  ch.-ausson  was  killed 
about  a month  ago  at  Linay, 
France.  He  lost  control  of  his 
bicycle  going  down  hill  and,  strik- 
ing his  head  against  a dead  wall,  was 
killed  almost  instantly.  Chau.sson  was 
first  of  all  a business  nfan,  rich,  and 
fond  of  society.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  music,  and  he  studied  seri- 
ously under  Cfsar  Franck  and  Masse- 
net. He  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Society  Nationale  de  Musique  and 
interested  generally  in  the  advance  of 
composers  of  the  young  school.  His 
own  works  are  few.  They  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  such  men  as 
Y'saye,  they  have  displeased  the  con- 
servative. Among  them  are  a sym- 
phonic poem,  "A’iviane,”  which  has 
been  played  at  Chicago  and  New  York;  , 
a symphony;  a concerto  for  piano, 
violin  and  string  quartet;  a string  quar- 
tet; a piano  trio;  "The  Poem  dt  Love 
and  the  Sea,’’  to  verses  by  Maurice 
I'.ouchor;  "Helen,"  a chorus  for  female 
voice.s,  with  orchestra;  songs,  etc.  He  ' 
had  written  the  libretto  as  well  as  the 
music  of  an  opera  in  three  acts,  ’’King] 
Arthur,"  which  has  been  accepted  byj 
the  Carlsruhe  opera  house.  Chausson 
was  44  years  old  when  he  died. 

It  is  my  impression  that  his  music  is 
unknown  in  Boston.  As  a matter  .of 
fact  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except 


I 


a few  songs,  th^Wrks  of  C)ie  ’ j^ppng* 
I 'rench  •ech'ool.  Whj*  will  not  Mr.  Ger- 
icke  play  Charp.-Atler's  Italidn  suite  or 
other  music  by,{ilm,and  men  that  think 
and  feel  in  a fresh  way;  and  it  you 
ask,  "In  w'hich  sense  do  you  use  the 
word  ‘fresh’?"  I answer,  "As  you 
please.”  The  audacity,  even  the  inso- 
lence of  youth  is  often  refreshing  to  the 
soul. 

Ysuye  played  at  Covent  garden  Chaus, 
son’s  Poem  for  violin  and  orchestra 
about  a week  after  the  death  of  the 
composer.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  "much 
impressed  by  the  almost  poignant  beau- 
ty of  this  somewhat  absurdly  named 
■Poem,’  though  the  piece  is  certainly 
lyrical.  It  is  based  upon  slender  foun- 
dations; but  it  is  exceedingly  sincere 
and  finished.  One  would  say  that  out 
of  the  means  which  he  deliberately 
chose  this  musician  had  made  quite  the 
most  without  the  smallest  strain,  atid 
without  any  unnecessary  repetition. 
That,  to  begin  with,  is  a clear  artistic 
achievement  which  proves  the  man  to 
be  more  than'  a mere  writer  of  me- 
chanical scores,  but  he  goes  a step 
farther  than  this— for  he  shews  a true 
and  refined  inspiration.  That  inspira- 
tion is  exceedingly  melancholy,  and,  so 
far,  one  does  not  identify  it  with  a 
distinctive  French  mi  sScal  style  which, 
in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  has  rath- 
er an  artificial  trick  of  sadness  (the 
sadness  of  the  boudoir,  let  u.s  say)  than 
the  true,  the  n.nmistakabl.j  reality.  M. 
Bruneau,  who  has  followed  M Chaus- 
son’s  career  with  interest,  speaks  of 
such  a melancho'y  shadowing  what 
were  apparently  his  gayest  thou.ghts. 
His  talent,  says  Bruneau,  essentially 
expressive,  '.vas  distinguished  by  a 
coirbinalion  of  exceeding  gravity  and 
of  interse  peussion.  Ji  dging,  then,  from 
this  one  work  before  us,  B'-uneau’s 
words  .seem  to  put  the  right  points  up- 
on Chausson’s  genius.  The  greater  the 
tragedy,  therefore,  was  that  which  lit- 
tle more  than  a week  ago  so  suddenly 
and  so  helplessly  put  an  end  to  a career 
of  so  much  promise.” 

It  was  Mr.  Blackburn,  by  the  way, 
who  thus  spoke  of  Nordica’s  Elsa:  "If 
one  can  imagine  a looking-glass  por- 
trait of  Elsa,  which  is  not  the  actual 
being  herself,  such  a portrait  of  the 
part  is  given  by  this  artist.  She  does 
everything  with  it  save  endow  it  with 
the  actual  breath  of  a moving  and  liv- 
ing being;  and  we  can  be  content  to  ad- 
mire her  as  such  without  giving  more 
than  mere  admiration." 

Mottl,  the  conductor,  and  Henriette, 
his  singing  wife,  have  the  whooping- 
cough,  and  will  not  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  Bayreuth  performances  this  year 
Nikisch  and  Richter  will  conduct  al- 
ternately the  Hamburg  Symphony  con- 
certs. An  orchestral  suite  of  four 
movements  by  the  late  Fritz  Schousboe 
was  performed  lately  with  marked  suc- 
cess at  Cologne  at  a People’s  concert 
led  by  A\''uellner.  Tliere  Is  now  much 
talk  in  Germany  about  a "Reform- 
Flute"  invented  by  Schwedler,  first 
flute  of  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  and 
Kruspe,  an  instrument-maker.  Difli- 
cultles  are  smoothed,  they  say.  by  an 
F sharp  mechanism.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Gcricke  will  in- 
sist on  wooden  flutes  in  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  next  season,  thinking  that 
the  tone  of  such  is  better.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  the  material  of  a pipe  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  timbre.  This  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again,  not- 
ably by  experiments  of  Mahillon  of 
Brussels.  AA'hen  pipes  of  various  ma- 
.terial  are  used  in  these  experiments, 
the  other  conditions  must  l.e  equal. 
The  operas  chosen  for  the  A'erdi- 
cyclus  at  the  Drestjen  Opera  Hon.<vf 
next  season  are  "Ernani,”  ".Afacbeth," 
"Trovatore,”  "Kigolelto,”  "Travi.ita," 
"Masked  Ball.”  "Aida,”  "Othello.” 
"Falstaff."  Do  you  remember  the 
Flick-aiid-Flock  galop?  The  composer, 
Peter  Ludwig  Hertcl.  died  at  Berlin 
June  13.  He  was  82  years  old,  and  had 
been  fiur  a long  time  conductor  of  the 
ballet  at  the  Royal  Opera.  Saint- 
Sat-ns,  spending  a month  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
directs  concerts  and  works,  at  a 
"Suite  br£sibcnne"  for  orchestra. 
W%en  he  arrived  he  was  met  at  the 
wharf  by  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
brass  band  serenaded  him  at  his 
lodgings.  The  Trfmont  prize  ■ (1000 
francs)  for  musical  composition  has 
been  divided  between  Henri  Buesser 
and  Andre  Gedalge.  "Graziella,”  a 
new  opera  by  Gramegna,  met  with 
more  than  ordinary  success  when  it  was 
produced  June  3 at  Naples.  Perosi’s 
press  agent  is  indeed  indefatigable.  His 
latest  triumph  is  the  story  of  a rich 
woman  at  Buenos  Ayres  who,  moved 
by  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,” 
gave  the  composer  $25,000  in  gold  to  : 
found  at  Rome  a school  of  Gregorian 
song,  of  which  he  will  be  director. 
D'Albert  has  finished  an  opera,  “Cain.” 
Jir.  Robert  Ev'ett,  “an  American 
handsome  in  appearance,  manly  in 
■ bearing,  earnest  in  love  making, 

I and  sweet  of  voice,"  was 
I the  Ralph  Rackstraw  ad.  the  revival  of 


pinafore”  at  the  Sava^r" 
szke  was  sick  for  a week  at  Coven  t 
Gardeti  and  unpleasant  things  were  said 
about  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate.  I 
ciuote  from  the  Referee:  “Of  course, 

the  great  tenor  has  a perfect  right  not 
to  feel  well,  but  the  right  of  the  man- 
agement to  refuse  to  return  money 
which  ha.s  been  paid  for  his  appearance 
is  not  quite  so  clear— In  fact,  it  is  very 
j misty.  At  any  rate,  the  extra  snip 
which  is  demanded  and  pocketed  when 
' the  famous  Polish  tenor's  name  is  on 
the  bills  should  be  refunded,  for  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  Grand  Opera 
should  profit  by  Master  John  having  a 
cold.”  A Paris  gossiper,  writing  of  the 
story  of  Paderewski’s  marriage,  say.s: 
“I  hear  there  are  two  well-known  Rus- 
sian ladies  who  have  received  the  news 
very  seriously.”  Sousa's  “El  Capitan’’ 
v/ill  be  produced  at  the  Lyi-Lc,  London, 
tomorrow  night.  The  only  daughter  of 
Jehn  Parry,  famous  humorist  and  sing- 
er, is  a widow,  and  very  poor;  funds  are 
now  raised  for  her  benefit.  Mancinelli's 
“Ero  e Leandro,”  with  Sliss  Strakosch 
as  the  heroine,  was  again  found  dull  in 
London,  where  it  was  sung  June  20. 
"That  the  music  lacks  the  sparkle 
which  should  make  it  a living  and  mov- 
ing thing  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it 
i remains  musicianly,  the  work  of  one 
‘ who  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  who 
does  what  he  wants,” 


T deem  tra^■ell  to  he  a profitable  exercise. 
The  minde  bath  therein  a contlnuall  excita- 
tUm.  In  marUe  tilings  unUnowne,  and  note 
new  obieets.  And  as  I liavc  often  said,  i 
know  no  better  schoole,  to  fashion  a man'.s 
life,  tlien  uncessantly  to  propose  unto  lilm 
the  iliversltie  of  so  many  otlier  men's 
lit'es,  eustomes,  humors  and  fantasies;  and 
make  lilm  taste  or  apprelicnd  one  so  iierpetu- 
ull  variety  of  our  nature.^,  .shapes  or  formes. 


Tra\'ellers  must  often  be  mlslakon.  In 
every  Tiling,  except  where  mensuration  can 
bo  applied.  They  m.ay  lionesUy  differ.  There 
lias  been,  of  late,  a strange  turn  in  truv- 
eller.s  to  be  displeased. 


I * • 

■ A concert  in  Berlin  was  given  in  mera- 
Icry  of  Glinka,  the  Russian  composer, 
. June  1.  Mill  Balakircff  directed  the  vis- 
iting Schwerin  orchestra,  which  was 
strengthened  by  Berlin  players.  Will 
.not  Mr.  Gericke  allow  us  some  time  to 
htar  Balakircff’s  symphonic  poem  “Ta- 
mara?” Chicago  has  had  that  pleasure. 
And  might  not  Falakireff’s  symphony 
produetd  within  a year  at  St.  Peters- 
burg be  worth  hearing?  August  Kiug- 
hardt’s  oratorio,  “The  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,”  is  meeting  with  much  fa- 
vor in  Germany.  Max  Schillings's  new 
opera,  "Dcr  Ffeifertag,”  ■will  he  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  next  October  at 
Schwerin.  A monument  has  been  erect- 
ed at  Lyor.s  to  Pierre  DupoiA,  writer 
!of  popular  songs  and  at  one  time  an 
intimate  friend  of  George  Sand.  Johann 
Strauss  left  his  money— about  $350,000— 
jto  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  in 
Ivicnna,  but  the  income  is  to  be  applied 
]to  the  widow,  stepdaughter  and  two 
sisters  during  their  lives.  They  cele- 
jbrated  at  Paris  the  centenary  of  Hale- 
Jyy’s  birth  (May  27)  by  a resurrection 
lit  the  Op6ra  Corr.ique,  June  5,  of  that 
fcmposer's  “L'Eclair.”  The  once  fa- 
.'orite  opera  fell  flat.  De  Lara’s  new 
ipcra,  ’‘Jlessaline,’’  v hich  was  pro- 
iuced  lately  at  Monte  Carlo  with  ex- 
raerdinarj'  success,  will  be  performed 
it  Covent  Garden  late  this  month  or 
arly  in  June.  No  less  a critic  than 
dr.  Blackburn,  praising  warmly  ths 
misic,  says  that  the  libretto  is  strong 
'as  strong,  let  us  say,  as  that  of  'Car- 
r.cn.’  ’’ 

Many  people  in  England  were  anxious 
) hear  Perosi’s  music  and  see  Perosi. 
Vfter  the  Newman  Festival  where  they 
vere  first  produced  in  London,  "The 
tesurrection  of  Christ”  was  put  in  re- 
learsal,  and  expenses  had  already  been 
ncurred  when  Perosi  telegraifiied  that 
he  Pope  needed  him  for  a Consistory, 
■-'bis  led  a critic  to  write:  “Now^-any- 
lody  who  knows  anything  about  the 
nusic  sung  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  which 
3 the  Vatican  chapel  used  for  religious 
ervices  in  connection  with  a Consis- 
ory,  will  also  know  that  you  hear 
here  the  most  deplorable  and  grotesciuo 
inging  in  the  world.  The  present 
writer  has  been  present  at  the  Sixtine 
.’fiapel  on  various  occasions;  once,  at 
i.ll  events,  in  connection  with  a Con- 
istory.  and  he  can  testify  that  to  lend 
ven  an  adventitious  glory  to  the  sing- 
ag  of  ihe  Sixtine  Choir  the  presence  of 
Mozart  would  be  superfluous.  'Who- 
ver  it  is  that  has  made  way  for  Pe- 
osi  to  become  the  director  of  that 
■eird  choir  would  surely  have  been 
mply  good  enough  for  an  occasion 
.'hen,  as  a matter  of  ordinary  agree- 
^ lent,  the  priest-composer  was  due  in 
r iCindon.  'We  know  that  there  is  a sort 
If  tradition  thjt  Uie  Sixtine  Choir  is  a 
T'onder  to  hear,  a thing  to  admire, 
l.uckily  that  is  merely  a question  of 
jmsical  criticism;  and  as  a matter  of 
[(act  this  choir  is  a wonder  to  hear;  it 
i unique.  Don  Perosi,  however,  chose 
0 come  forward  as  a member  'of  this 
onventional  world,  and  it  is  not  nice 
0 tlnnk  tliat  he  did  not  consider  him- 
vit  so  bound  by  those  conventions  as 
h'l  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  who  has 
ca-iiceled  the  concerts  alto- 

ether.” 

r i’hilip  Hale. 


There  was  a time  within  the  memory 
of  even  the  generation  whose  hair  i.s 
Just  .silvery  when  citizens  passed  the 
summer  at  home,  with  the  exception  of 
a vacation  of  two  or  three  week.s.  The 
mother  and  her  children  visited  a rel- 
ative in  the  country.  The  father  went 
to  Saratoga,  where  lie  enjoyed  veran- 
da life  and  the  siglit  of  bank  men  and 
railway  Presidents,  and  tried  by  swill- 
ing mineral  water  for  a fortnight  to 
malce  amends  for  abstinence  from  plain 
drinking-water  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  city  hou?e  was  not  desolate  for 
any  considerable  stretch  of  time. 

Today  the  city  household  is  In  con- 
fusion and  dis.sension  early  in.  the 
spring.  Of  course,  the  suddenly  ricli, 
who,  like  the  Kings  of  Persia,  have 
their  summer  and  winter  months- the 
insolently  powerful,  who  live  in  turn  at 
New  York,  in  3i  Southern  village  and 
on  the  North  Shore,  are  not  vc.xed  by 
such  matters.  They  clap  their  hands; 
they  rub  the  lamp;  their  slaves  do  all 
their  bidding. 

I We  are  speaking  of  the  ordinary  cit- 
ize;i  with  a modest  income.  His  wife, 
tired  of  housekeepln 
unconsciou.'^ly.  of  a more  prosperou.s 
neighbor,  insists  on  closing"  her  house, 
or  leave.®  her  husband  to  tlie  mercy  of 
an  indifferent  servant,  tlie  iceman,  the 
grocer's  boy  and  all  otiiers  iliat  an- 
noy, and  dlviiie  tlie  spoil.  The  deiiurt- 
I ure  is  July  3;  the  return  is  Sept.  1. 

Letters  are  written  to  friends;  “Do 
you  know  of  a good  place  cn  tlie  sea- 
shore? Clean  rooms,  wholesome  food, 
plenty  of  fresh  milk,  e.ggs,  fish,  and 
modern  conveniences  are  indispensable. 

I do  not  wish  to  pay  over  $10  or  $12 
for  myself,  and  the  children  should  be 
taken  for  less.”  There  are  answers  and 
cross-examinations.  There  are  journey- 
ings  and  disappointments,  packing  and 
unpacking  and  repacking  of  trunks. 
Friendships  of  long  standing  are  broken 
because  the  recommended  place  did  not 
give  satisfaction.  There  is  a loss  of 
many  of  the  little  comforts  of  home, 
comforts  that  are  so  necessary,  so  in- 
evitable that  they  are  disregarded 
when  close  at  hand.  Perhaps  the  hus- 
band in  despair,  forsaken,  engages  a 
room  at  a city  hoarding  house  or  at 
the  club.  At  the  end  of  the  self-imposed 
e.xile  there  is  a chorus  of  general  re- 
joicing in  C major,  although  the  hus- 
band sings  a contrasting  episode  in 
the  minor  as  he  looks  at  his  bank 
account. 

Brethren,  this  is  no  new  story.  For 
some  years  this  pleasure  of  the  citizen 
has  been  the  theme  of  professional 
jester  and  caricaturist;  but  the  evil 
grows  steadily;  and  the  wretched  hus- 
band Is  induced  to  believe  that  his 
career  is  a failure,  that  he  has  irre- 
parably wronged  his  wife  and  blighted 
the  prospects  of  his  children,  because 
he  has  not  money  enough  to  build  and 
own  a summer  cottage. 

Trains  sWarm  "with  sxreating  and 
cross  males  and  females  nervously 
examining  the  nooks  and  recesses  of 
New  En.gland,  verifying  its  geography. 
One  village  attracts  because  it  looks 
cool  on  the  map.  Another  has  a tempt- 
ing Indian  name.  A beautiful  poem 
was  written  about  a third.  A fourth 
“must  be  delightful  because  the  Smith- 
Smythes  have  been  there  for  three  sea- 
sons.” And  there  In  the  city  stands  the 
deserted  house  with  practical  bathtub, 
with  real  gas  or  electricity,  with  large 
rooms,  with  privacy— O blessed  thing!- 
and  with  possibilities  round  the  corner 
of  cool,  refreshing  drinks  at  a moderate 
price.  What  is  a mountain  view  or  a 
sun  dropping  into  the  ocean  in  com- 
parison with  plenty  of  elbow  room  at 
table  and  all  the  melons  you  want  for 
breakfast?  Nothing,  not  even  the  shad- 
ow of  nothing. 

Alas,  the  loving  wife  too  often  in- 
sists on  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
This  means  absurdly  early  rising,  a 
dusty  car  ride,  a perturbed,  nervous 
day,  a carrying  of  queerly-shaped  bun- 
diss — we  saw  Saturday  a most  respect- 
able and  well-known  citizen  swinging 
a bird  cage  while  he  was  rushing  to  the 
station— another  dusty  ride,  a supper  of|; 
cold  scraps  of  meat,  pastry  biscuits, 
and  preserved  strawberries,  yawning  on 
a crowded  piazza,  piano  playing,  lamps, 
and  mosquitoes. 

And  there  are  husbands  v/ho  are 
obliged  to  sleep  In  cots. 


syndfeafe,  ^tlng  I^vh'e  biiiat- break-” 
ing,  stuffy  seat,  youj.^eo  a place  to 
rest  your  feet.  There  is  an  actual  iii- 
vitatlon  for  you  to  stretch  your  Icgs,^ 
, You  stretch  them,  and  you  find  that 
an  ingenious  contrivance  nips  the  hoot- 
caps,  as  in  a vice.  Only  with  patience 
and  extreme  care  do  you  ,s<»t  yourself 
free.  Endeavoring  to  bo  at  rest,  you 
wipe  a foot  on  your  neighbor's  trouser- 
leg.  You  stand  up  and  sit  down  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  your  own  legs,  and 
then,  forgetting  the  experience,  you 
again  wedge  the  boot-cap  Into  the  hos- 
pitable vice.  

We  saw  on  a tomb-stone  tlie  other 
day:  “Dead  In  the  exercise  of  lucrative 

functions.”  

Mr.  Aloanter  de  Brahm  is  a French 
essayist  who  insists  that  there  is  need 
of  a new  sign  of  punctuation;  "the 
irony  point.’’  to  be  used  as  a help  to 
the  author’s  intention  and  the  reader’s 
appreciation.  Has  Mr.  de  Brahm  not 
read  the  works  of  Artemus  Ward,  who 
was  fond  of  adding  to  a humorous  sen- 
tence “(N.  B.  This  is  a goak)”. 

Old  Chimes  was  asked  yesterday  to 
! read  an  attack  on  an  acquaintance. 

He  read,  but  he  did  not  even  smile. 

I “No,  I do  not  think  the  article  is  amus- 
' ing.'  as  you  say  it  is.  Or  are  you 
artlicted  with  the  old  family  crusted 
Bostonian  catarrh?  Perhaps  you  said 
1 ‘abusing.’  And  you  know  there  are 
people  without  distingulslied  colds  in 
i their  equally  distinguished  heads,  who 
confound  'abusing'  with  'amusimr.'  ’’ 

hiUi  //  .1^1 
I 

I his  partioular  indiscretion,  in  that 

he  suffereth  himsell'i'  to  be  so  blinded,  and 
deceived  by  the  authorUie  of  present  cus- 
t<  me.  a!ul  that  if  custome  pleaseth,  he  is 
ifitdy  to  fhange  opinion,  and  varle  advice, 
envious,  perhaptS  <'vtry  moneth.  nay  every  day.  an*l  judseth 
so  diversly  cf  himsolfo.  When  he  wore  short- 
vaisted  doublets,  and  but  little  lower  than 
I'.is  lirest,  he  wouM  maintaine  by  ihilitant 
reasc ns.  that  the  waste  was  in  ids  right 
l-laoe;  but  when  not  long  after  he  came  to 
v€are  them  so  Irmgvastod.  than  l>egan  he  to 
roi  demne  the  fo:inrr  fashion,  a.-;  fr»nd,  intol- 
eratle,  and  deformed,  and  to  cciv-iiicnd  the 
latter,  as  comely,  iian<lsome.  and  commenda- 
ble. A new  fashion  of  apparcll  creepeth  no 
snerer  into  use,  but  presentls'  he  blameth, 
and  dlspralscth  the  old,  an<l  that  with  so 
earnest  a resolution,  and  univcrsall  a con- 
sent, that  you  would  say,  it  is  some  kind  of 
madness?,  or  .selfe  fond  humor,  that  giddlcth 
his  understanding. 


let- 


Railway  cars  are  designed  by  a per- 
son in  the  employ  of  a boot  and  shoe 


We  have  received  the  followin; 
tu"; 

Boston,  July  7,  1899. 
Eaitor  Talk  of  the  Day; 

Dear  S'r — In  your  column  in  today’s 
paper  you  tell  of  a man  who  refuses  to 
accept  any  invitations  for  fear  that  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  wear  “evening 
<lress”  or  a tuxedo,  and  this  man  goes 
un  to  .say  that  he  detests  a hard- 
boiled  -shirt  and  a collar  tliat  melts. 
I'tc.,  etc.  Now  the  trouble  with  tliis 
man  that  you  quote  is  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  .so  badly  that  he  ought 
never  to  go  Into  ’’polite’’  society.  He 
is  probably  a nice  sort  of  a fellow,  but 
lie  has  his  peculiarities,  and  if  it  was 
a proper  thing  to  wear  a white  neck- 
lie  he  would  wear  a black  one,  or  if  It 
'Was  stylish  to  wear  a string  tie  he 
would  wear  a puff  or  something  of  that 
):ind.  He  probably  drinks  too  much — 
not  necessarily  intoxicating  drinks,  but 
he  doubtless  fancies  Apollinaris  water 
or  ordinary  water  with  a stick  in  it. 
Then,  too,  his  idea  of  an  evening  suit 
is  something  that  is  made  for  winter 
functions,  and  naturally  is  of  winter 
weight,  but  I knotv  of  a man  that  has 
only  one  evening  suit,  and  the  goods 
is  60  thin  that  he  takes  Just  as  much 
comfort  in  the  suit  and  tuxedo  coat  as 
if  he  had  an  outing  costume  on. 

Really  the  troulile  with  the  man  that 
yon  quote  is  that  he  has  certain  ideas 
that  he  thinks  are  true  because  he  be- 
lieves them.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  married  a second  time,  and 
cn  trying  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  wives,  the  last  one  being  a 
graduate  of  t'^assar  College,  he  said 
that  “the  latter,  on  account  of  her 
education,  had  a much  better  opinion 
cf  her  own  opinions  than  the  first  one.” 
Now  this  man  that  you  write  about 
fnat  doesn’t  care  to  doff  bis  lounging 
shirt  and  clothes  in  the  evening  and 
Cetl  cool  and  respectable  has  the  same 
trouble  that  this  second  wife  that  I re-, 
ftr  to  had— he  has  too  good  an  opinion 
of  his  own  oiiinions. 

JOURNAL  READER. 


Publishing  this  letter,  we  violate  a 
well-established  rule,  for  the  writer  is 
an  anonymuncule.  We  break  the  rule, 
to  show  the  inexorable  logic  of  this 
slave  of  fashion,  as  revealed  in  the 
gospel  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  with  any 
man,  known  or  unknown,  who  speaks 
of  “neckties,”  either  white  or  black,  or 
. dmits  the  possibility  of  being  "styl- 
i.sli”  with  either  a “string  tie”  or  a 
"puff” — whatever  the  latter  may  be. 

Nor  is  the  dispute  one  in  which  we 
lake  keen  personal  interest.  We  know 
little  about  the  changing  caprices  of 
lashion.  Men  may  wear  clocked  socks 


iir  open-workvd  aioHtlngs  or  hailequl:! 
‘Toot  weal"— the  anonymunculi'  no 
riuubt  prefers  the  last  term;  we  do  not 
know  what  the  “correct  thing”  may  la. 
tills  week. 

The  man  of  whom  we  spoke  is  not  at 
all  the  man  sketched  by  the  anony- 
muncule. If  we  should  break  con- 
fidence and  mention  ills  name,  the  un- 
known correspondent  would  sigh  for 
acquaintanceship.  Our  friend  wa.s  born 
of  gentle  blood,  he  has  known  sane 
luxury  from  babyliood.  He  dresses  to 
suit  his  own  ideas  of  comfort:  he  does 
not  dress  to  startle  others.  In  stimmim 
lie  does  not  wish  to  be  uncomfortable 
in  a hard  boiled  shirt;  be  therefore  does 
not  accept  invitations  where  such  a 
shirt  is  considered  indispensable.  He 
would  not.  for  instance,  choose  deliber- 
ately a flaming  red  cravat  for  a funeral; 
and,  considering  an  operatic  perform- 
ance at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  as 
a festal  occasion,  he  would  be  there  in 
appropriate  costume.  On  the  oth<r 
hand  he  does  not  select  a hat  solely  on 
the  advice  or  at  the  command  of  a 
luitter,  who  declares  e.x  cathedra  “This 
is  the  proper  thing;’’  nor  does  he  wear 
tight  trouser.s  simply  because  the  tailor 
sighs  at  the  thought  of  “unseasonable” 
li.ags.  Our  friend  believes  in  an  individ- 
uality in  dress;  this  individuality  is 
governed  by  his  own  Ideas  of  taste  and 
comfort.  He  fails  to  see  why  he  should 
ever  be  a martyr  to  conventionalism. 
And  he  i.s  so  accustomed  to  "evening 
dress”  that  he  is  not  anxious  to  prove 
to  the  mob  that  he  really  owns  a suit 
of  solemn  black.  When  he  dons  it,  he 
i.s  never  mistaken  for  a waiter. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  about  his 
drinking.  He  probably  drinks  in 
moderation  when  he  is  thirsty;  he  Is 
moderate  in  all  things.  We  are  con- 
lident  that  "wine"  is  not  to  him  neces- 
sarily synonymous  wfith  champagne, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  him  at  a "hotel 
banquet.” 

And  he  is  tolerant.  He  would  not 
object  to  the  sight  of  “Journal  Reader” 
in  a dress  suit  at  an  afternoon  wedding. 
Tile  glaring  solecism  -would  not  even 
make  him  smile.  He  asks  the  liberty 
that  he  grants  others.  His  own  clothes 
are  of  good  material  and  distinguished 
out.  But  he  chooses  his  material,  he 
orders  a certain  cut — thus  he  prefers 
high  waistcoats,  and  is  willing  that 
others  should  display  a diamond  stud. 
"Big  combination  in  clothing  trade,” 
"Coats  and  trousers  by  the  Ten-MlI- 
lion’’— these  head-lines  do  not  strike  him 
as  indisputable  proof  of  advanced 
oivlllzation. 


An  eminent  professor  of  psychology 
at  Harvard  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ; 
ease  of  an  epileptic  woman.  Talking  i 
with  her  husband,  he  sought  out  pre- 
monitions and  symptoms.  And  he 
asked  this  question:  “Did  you  ever 

notice  that  your  wife  ground  her  teeth 
at  night?”  To  which  the.  bereaved 
husband  replied;  “She  never  slept  in 
them.” 


'i-'t 


His  hornscope  had  in  it  a satelliUum  of  live  j 
of  the  seven  planets.  It  is  a maxime  in  as-  i 
troloqy  that  a native  that  liatli  a satellitimn 
in  Ills  ascendent  proves  more  eminent  in  his 
life  than  ordinary.  | 

Wc  have  received  the  first  number  of  I 
The  Sphinx,  a monthly  magazine  pub-  I 
lished  in  Boston  and  edited  by  Cath-  j 
arine  H Thompson.  The  list  of  con-  ' 
tributors  includes  the  well  - known 
v.riter.s,  Gabriel,  Sepharial.-  K.vmry, 
Asmothiel.  Hermes.  Ceres,  who  gives  a 
wheat  forecast  for  July,  Hazelrigg,  and 
others  whose  names  are  household 
words. 

We  learn  from  tlie  announcement 
that  The  Sphinx  is  the  only  magazine 
In.  America  devoted  entirely  to  teach- 
ing and  demonstrating  the,  truths  of 
i A.strology,  “a  knowledge  of  which  w'as 
'possessed  by  tl,e  Ancients  and  ospe- 
icially  by  the  Egyptians.”  Has  Mrs. 
■Tliompson  read  tlie  recently  published 
book.  “L’Astrologie  Gi'ecque”  by 
iBoucIig-LecIercq?  He  claims  that  the 
i Baby lonians^  who  are  named  by  many 
as  the  inventors  of  the  art,  did  not 
cast  horcscopps  or  draw  figures  which 
showed  the  disposition  of  tlie  stars  at 
a.  particular  moment  or  day,  “Nor  were 
the  EiO’ptians  any  more  likely  than 
tile  Babylonians  to  have  been  tile  fore- 
fathers of  modern  astrology.  Tho  reg- 
ulator of  the  Egyptian  calendar  was 
Sirius,  who  is  not  in  the  zodaic  on 
which  ail  systems  of  astrology  are 
'based.  Nor  did  the  E.gyptians  trouble 
themselves  about  the  course  of  the  plan- 
et.®, which  they  considered — as  perhaps 
did  thf  Babylonians — to  be  for  the  most 
part  u.sed-up  suns,  preferring  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  stars  which  rose 
or  appeared  on  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time  as  the  centre  of  our  system.  What- 
ever contribution  Egypt  has  made  to  the 
production  of  astrolo.gical  theories  mu.st 
have  come  through  the  learned  men  of 
Alexandria,  a cit.v  where  Greek  and  not 
native  learning  held  sway.” 

But  let  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Bouche-Leclercq  settle  this  auestion  to 
suit  themselves.  Since  there  are  real 
Astrologers  among  u^.  men  and  women,  | 


that  can  tell  nn*#  planet  from  another 
tf’ven  with  the  left  hand  tied  securely 
behind  the  buck,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
know  that  one  object  of  The  Sphinx 
Is  to  protect  the  reputable  and  to  pre- 
^■ent  ''psbudo-astrologers  from  palming 
oif  their  worthless  predictions  upon 
a guileless  public’* — ‘in  other  words,  giv- 
ing tips  about  copper,  zinc,  sugar  to 
adventurous  mortals.  This  reminds  us 
that  Mrs.  Thompson  will  furnish  a 
“sugar  speculum  with  key”  for  $25, 
Query;  Will  tlii.s  speculum  be  of  as- 
sistance In  detecting  insidious  diseases 
01  the  kidneys?  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  helpful  in  beating  tSuturn  under  our 
feet,  iind  Saturn  is  the  Mealiest  foe 
of  business  men;  Indeed,  he  may  Justly 
be  named  the  Sidereal  I’lunger. 

“Hermes,”  “Kyniry,”  and  "Sepharlal” 
live  in  Lorden  where  they  hold  “keys 
to  interpretation”;  l.ut  they  are  will-, 
ing  to  lot  them  go  i'or  a short  time  at 
a reasonable  compensation.  “Se- 
phiirlal”  will  give  you  invaluable  in- 
formation about  wheat,  petroleum,  cot- 
ton and  sugar  (options  a specialty).  It 
you  are  eager  to  speculate,  we  ad- 
vise ,vou  to  write  to  him  or  her.  By 
the  time  you  receive  the  message  from 
the  stars  via  London,  the  market  will 
be  changod,  and  you  will  have  lost  only 
the  modest  fee— and  tit's  loss  may  be 
only  temporary.  But  why  do  not 
“Hermes”  and  the  rest  of  them  use 
their  information  for  their  own  private 
gain?  Why  do  they  content  themselves 
with  slow  and  small  returns?  .Simply 
because  stuffed  with  planetary  knowl- 
edge, they  know  that  gold  Is  dross;  and 
being  of  a kindly  di&po.sltion  they  wish 
to  make  happy  the  weaker  and  the  less 
fortunate.  Saturn  for  these  astiologcr.s 
has  no  terrors.  They  threw  him  down 
long  ago. 

We  confess  that  there  are  sentences 
in  this  handsomely  printed  magazine 
that  we  do  not  underst.-ind.  For  in- 
stance: “b'enuE  ' fallen  asleep  and 
Dlercury  has  arlsi  . Only  tor  brief  in- 
tervals between  the  watches  are 
Hermes  .and  Aphrodite  found  working 
together.  The  world  Is  happy  then  if 
evi-r  happy  the  world  may  be.”  But 
what  is  our  old  friend  Jupiter  doing 
meanwhile,  and  what  becomes  of  Nep- 
tune, who  “represents  shams  and  trav- 
elers, and  intluenoos  public  bodies  an) 
the  masses”?  (This  reminds  us  that  if 
the  moon  “he  weak,  the  native  will 
lead  an  irregular  life.”  Uo  double 
stars  lead  to  double  lives?) 

“Kymry”  says  in  this  number:  “the 
real  enemy  of  Astiolopy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  probably  everi’ where,  is  the 
Press.”  This  charge  is  untrue.  We 
know  of  many  newspapers  that  wel- 
come astrological  columns— on  any  page! 
set  apart  for  advertisements. 

"Asmothlel”  says  that  "there  Is  a darki 
cloud  tanging  over  the  United  States; 
let  high  officials  exercise  care,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  food  they  partake 
of.”  Tills  advice  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine  for  July  and 
.'ugust.  Don't  eat  cucumbers  unless 
they  have  been  soaked  In  cold  water 
for  12  hours,  and  jiut  salt  instead  of 
sugar  oil  your  mekr.s.  And  ilo  not  put 
too  much  confidence  in  the  theories  of 
Vegetarians.  Darwin  tells  us  that  the 
plant  known  as  Venus’s  fly-trap  be- 
ronies  more  vigorous  w hen  fed  on  raw- 
meat  than  when  treated  to  water  alone.  ; 

“Kymiy”  proves  Indisputably  by  j 
horoscopes  that  "Dreyfus  Is  fortunate  , 
In  his  wife  (Moon  trine  M:.rs)  a very  | 
I'.andsome  woman,  devoted  to  his  in-  j 
lercsts.  and  possessed  of  unusual  <our-  ■ 
age.”  If  it  were  not  for  astrological  j 
research,  we  should  never  have  known  | 
Ibis;  Newspaper  reports  are  so  varue.  j 
"Hermes”  edits  an  emotional  depart-  j 
ment  “The  Mother's  Corner.”  Baliies  j 
ruled  by  the  Neptune  Influence  paddle; 
they  do  not  crawl.  j 

Tf  >ou  were  horn  tn  .Inly  12th  look 
cut  for  trouble  tn  yoi-r  home  circle.  O.i 
whatever  day  you  were  born,  'levor 
engage  a cook  whose  horoscope  show.s 
the  dominating  influence  of  S flurn.  She 
will  be  rr  allclous,  ebstinate,  and  her 
bread  w'll  not  rise. 

HARVEST  SONG.  I 

All's  at  an  enJ  now.  naught's  for  keeping.  I 
HhIc  yo  quiet,  nor  rise  for  rcHptnK. 

Harvest  cares  shall  not  break  your  slumber;  , 
NauRht  bhall  harass  you,  naujjhl  ?hall  cum-  , 
her.  \ 

r'  lt  of  the  sun  and  ^leep  In  the  shade,  j 

Dark  and  dim  Is  your  covf-rt  mad?: 
Clr-anlnff'.M  over  and  low  the  sun. 

IIur\"csl’3  ended  ore  well  begun. 

and  strawband  and  h.ook  let  faJU 
ilarvcstcr,  to  you  the  8le€p-fiowor,<  call: 

• Whs  a lime  to  sow  and  a time  to  reap. 

Now  fho  wlieat  »ls  down  is  the  time  to 
sleep.’" 

Ml  the  uages  thy  toll  has  earned 
TJe  bapiie  thee,  to  popples  turned— 

!><»nth  ix^^lde  thee  did  also  reap: 

Harvester.  Harvester,  lie  and  sleep. 

AVe  regret  to  learn  that  lumber 
manufacturers  propose  to  drain  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  Unless  this  swamp 
Of  ntinues  to  be  dismal,  it  will  have  no 
- -use  for  existence.  Lumber  mann- 
lurcr.s  should  J^c  content  -with  shav- 


ing moor  tains  and  devastating^  foresi.s’f 
So  that  the  country  will  surely  in  tlm 
sufter  thereby. 


•\i.d  dying,  they  rememberfd  sweet 
-Argos.  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  rising  young 
7 ugllist.  would  rather  fight  Air.  Tom 
Shark' y in  Ban  l''ranclsco  than  on  or 
about  any  other  spot  on  earth.  Uosslbly 
?Ir.  Jeffries's  father,  the  earnest  field 
Ti'cacher,  may  be  persiadcd  to  open  tiie 
e-xcrcises  with  prayer. 

A passenger  cn  a Delaware  an'l  Hud- 
si'-.i  railroad  train  refused  to  pay  his 
fare,  ’’and  with  a revolver  hold  the 
oonduetor  and  <rew  at  bay.”  I'eforc  we 
. omment  at  length  on  his  performance 
wc  siiould  like  to  know  whether  he  had 
a seat  or  was  obliged  tc  stand. 

■Again,  nothing  Is  more  common  than  to 
m.-iet  with  an  amiable  host  who  ililnks  noth- 
ing of  telling  hla  butler  to  open  fresh  bottles 
of  wine,  hut  would  shudder  at  giving  his 
guest  a really  first-rate  cigar,  or  even  of 
smoking  one  habitually  himself.  Is  the 
host’s  expenditure  to  be  taken  as  showing 
that  he  desires  to  please  Ills  friend’s  senses 
to  the  utmost  whilst  dinner  Is  in  progress, 
hut  that  this  wish  becomes  curiously  Invcrtci 
as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over?  A similar 
enigma  Is  very  frequently  set  to  visitors  at 
country  houses,  whose  owners,  when  the  vis- 
itors have  arrived,  will  spend  anything  and 
everything  for  their  comfort,  their  pleasure, 
or  their  amusement,  but  would  Infinitely 
sooner  never  see  them  at  all  than  incur  the 
expense  of  senulng  to  meet  them  at  the  sta- 
tlf.n.  _____ 

The  police  of  Boston  express  delight 
because  burglars  found  "nothing  of 
much  value”  in  a house  In  Common- 
wealth Avenue  the  other  night.  Even 
if  the  police  are  unable  to  prevent 
liousebreaklng  and  all  kinds  of  rob- 
bery. they  arc  still  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  citizens,  and  this  open  ex- 
pression of  good  will  adds  to  the  at- 
Iractlveness  of  Boston  as  a summer  rc- 
sort— eepeclally  for  \lsltors  who  leave 
their  valuables  in  their  own  towns. 


don  In  lis.5,  .and  one  of  the  original 
French  Directors  is  still  on  the  board 
of  the  conipuny.  ^ 


-■* 


i 


T-'7vo  Is  not  loA-e  that  love.,  for  only  love. 

Or  h-'pes  for  hope,  or  dies  to  live  again; 

AA'Ith  dlce-in-hand  1/jve  throws  the  highest 
niu\  e. 

Yet  knows  his  guerdon  Is  the  kiss  of  imin. 

And  Liife  Is  I-lfe  that  struggles  ag.ainst  liv- 
ing, 

Hopes  against  U'tpe.  ,ind  dies  with  ever;.' 
breath; 

Gives  graec-of-grlef  nor  grudges  in  the  giv- 
ing. 

Draping  I-ove’s  laurels  n-und  the  srythe  of 
Death. 


ive  do  without  the 
our  pleasure  to  give 


Here  Is  a question  for  evening  ve- 
landa  discussion.  It  may  divert  atten- 
tion from  mo.squltoes  who  are  engaged 
in  laboratory  practice:  ’’Whether  if, 

■when  a dog  sees  a cat.  he  has  sensory 
intuition  of  different  sorts  from  the  In- 
tuition occurring  when  he  see.s  a mut- 
ton chop,  the  dog.  before  it  can  realize 
tno  cat  and  the  chop  and  itself  as  ob- 
.iect  and  subject,  must  explain  the  re- 
lationships by  polarising  them  in 
thought?”  ______ 

-\nd  here  are  three  examples  of  com- 
mendable presence  of  mind. 

A woman  In  Dorchester,  proud  of  her 
roses,  saw  from  a window  a man  and  a 
hoy  stripping  the  bushes  In  her  yard. 

She  remonstrated  in  Italics,  hut  there 
•was  neither  man  nor  gun  In  the  house. 

The  elder  Intruder  looked  up  and  an- 
swered, without  show  of  anger  at  the 
interruption,  ’’Why,  my  good  woman, 
what  do  you  want?  The  earth?” 

.V  woman  traveling  along  the  North 
Shore  gave  a commutation  ticket  to  the 
conductor,  who  was  making  his  first 
round.  A strange  woman  next  her— 
for  the  car  was  crowded— said  immedi- 
ately to  the  conductor.  ’’Two,  please.” 

There  Is  an  electric  railway  from 
Gloucester  to  Laiiesvillc.  A few  nights 
ago  a man  of  "Boston  dressing”  (to 
borrow  a phrase  from  Artemus  Ward) 
hoarded  a car  at  the  Gloucester  Station. 

The  car  was  full,  and  so  were  several 
of  the  passengers.  The  Bostonian  tr'ed 
to  brace  hlmeelf  against  a .support,  but 
he  was  constantly  pushed  away  by  a 
native  who  had  passed  the  health  limit 
of  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  who  In- 
sisted on  more  than  his  share  of  room. 

The  Bostonian,  by  the  way.  Is  short, 

.-light  and  exceedingly  modest.  Fear- 
ing that  he  would  be  thrown  from  the 
c.ir.  he  plucked  up  courage  and  .-•aid. 

"AVould  you  mind  giving  me  a little 
room,  sir?”  The  native  made  xvay  with 
offensive  readiness.  And  then  leaning 
heavily  on  his  co-mates  In  liquor,  he 
brandished  his  arms,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Bostonian  in  words  of  sod- 
den reproach:  ’’You  old  hog,  you!  O 

vou  old  h^  you!  Take  it  all,  7'ou  old 

i ^ w'o  W be  fflad  when  you  got  agreement.  . ^ i, 

car*  The  world  will  be  better  way  of  a happy  reunion  Is  to  follow 

when  It' is  rid  of  vou.  you  old  hog.  the  example  of  the  young  man  in 

off  vhen  It  is  ria  ot  . -Greet  Expectations”:  ’’HalUio,  here  is 

o-eeo  who  heard  the  reproach  a train:  let’s  take  It.”  You  then  give 

’^f^ffi^^not  know'^the  circumstances  her  the  pleasure  of  suirylse.  You  also 

I^rarcd  tt  the  xoung  man  from  Boston,  may  discover  methods  of  amuse- 

^ i Some  ^aid.  “Sirvcft  nient  and  passing  the  time. 

borne  Uug,ie  i.  ’ all  social  purposes.”  Kefuse 

erning  heavilT-  on  his  brothers-in-aKo.  invitations,  whether  they  be  formal  or 
hoT  purlue^i  the  theme  with  slight  va-  , informal.  This  is  no  weather  for  heavy 
' rKUons-and  when  he  left  the  oar  at  I protracted  eating  or  tarrying  a the 
; v^riunoam  there  wa-  a fugued  choriie  ,unc.  Conversation  must  inevitably  be 
• -A^nifoUl  Lg  you!  O.  you  old  hog!  ’ I dull.  The  dealing  of  cards  Is  a burden. 

You  old  n g. I summer,  solitary  e.atlng  Is  a virtue. 

: This  reminds  us  that  the  'omni- 

' buses  of  I he  General  Omnibus  Com-  _ 

i ranv.  Ixmdon,  carry  If-O.ijOO.OOO  p.asseng-  expresses  silent  sy 

‘ ers  'a  year  (at  an  average  fare  of  three  wallers  are  girls,  selc 


What  should 
Sphinx!  ft  is 

sound  advice,  to  warn  ;igalnsi  evi! 

Its  most  entiein.g  or  subtle  form,  to 
speak  kind  words,  to  sound  an  alarm 
to  duty. 

And  what  shall  be  said  unto  them 
who  celebrate  July  li  as  a birthday? 
The  Sphinx  comes  to  our  ;d;1. 

"July  14.  Both  good  and  i vil  will  he 
in  evidence  as  your  year  Is  passing. 
I,ook  well  to  home  affairs  r ivl  use  care 
In  your  speech.  In  matters  of  writ- 
ings. agreements,  etc.,  you  oannot  be 
too  careful.  Activity  is  ilenoted,  and 
many  trials  will  meet  you.  Good  to 
.ioiirney  or  remove,  hui  evil  for  all  so- 
cial purposes.’’ 

"Look  well  to  home  affairs,  and  n.se 
care  in  your  speech.”  golden  sen- 
tence for  any  day.  Does  it  not  sound 
like  a maxim  of  Solomon?  And  we 
interpret  It  In  this  manner.  If  you 
are  In  a summer  cotta.ge,  trust  not  the 
police  of  Boston,  whether  they  be  in 
uniform,  members  of  ihe  Back  .Ylley 
Cavalr.v,  cavaliers  mounted  on  bicycles, 
or  sleuth  detectives  disguised  by  flan-  j 
nel  lounging  suits  and  a clean  shave,  j 
Put  individual  locks  -and  bolts  on  your  ; 
doors.  Hide  the  silver  cream-pot  In  j 
the  waste  basket,  into  which  you  have 
thrown  torn-up  letters,  a crumpled 
newspaper,  a frayed  collar,  a discarded  | 
pair  of  suspenders,  an  empty  Ink  bottle,  i 
and  invitations  to  subscribe  to  various  | 
fresh  air  funds.  "eUse  care  in  your 
speech  at  the  oftice  of  the  Boston  Gas- 
light Company.  Y'our  flat  has  been 
abandoned  for  six  weeks;  nevertheless 
the  state  of  your  meter  was  acertalncd 
in  some  hidden  way— perhaps  the  Com- 
pany has  Us  horoscope — and  you  find 
that  during  your  absence  you  burned 
double  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  the  | 
month  before  when  you  worked  till  ji 
midnight.  Nevertheless,  ’’use  care  in  | 
your  speech.”  By  any  vociferous  de-  j 
monstration  you  will  merely  amuse  the  | 
clerks,  both  male  and  female,  in  their  j 
respective  cages.  Y'ou  will  stand  in  [ 
line  for  a long  time,  and  when  you 
finally  receive  attention,  the  clerk  will 
lirst  look  at  you,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"You  poor  fool,  why  do  you  wish  to  i 
i)ut  yourself  to  all  this  trouble?  Don't  I 
you  know  by  experience  that  It  will  be 
much  easier  for  you  to  pay  without  a 
murmur?  Do  you  really  wish  us  to  per- 
form the  farce,  ‘The  Examination  of 
the  Meter’?  Take  my  advice  and  pay. 
You  are  naturally  a benevolent  person., 
1 see  this,  although  Just  now  your  face 
is  distorted  with  anger.  Take  my  ad-  I 
vice  and  pay  without  question  or  com- 
plaint. Between  you  and  me,  the  Com- 
pany needs  the  money.” 

"In  matters  of  writings,  agreements, 
you  cannot  be  too  careful.’’  Again, 
i'at  chunks  of  Avlsdom.  Martin  Y'an 
Buren  once  said  that  he  should  rather 
walk  ten  miles  to  tell  a man  some- 
thing than  write  him  to  the  same  effect. 
I,pfl  In  the  city  do  not  write  your 
wife  that  you  propose  to  arrive  at 
Vokeville  by  a certain  train.  Make  no 
.such  agreement.  The  promise  will 
weigh  on  you;  It  will  clog  your  heels 
with  lead.  If  you  are  uxorious  and  if 
vou  are  anxious  to  see  her.  you  will 
'surely  be  thwarted  by  some  unexpected 
l.uslness  entanglement.  Then  there  is 
the  Spirit  of  Perversity  that  will  urge 
yon  against  the  carrying  out  of  the 
The  pleasantest  and  surest 


lot  a vice.  At  the  restaurant,  choose 
waiter  that  looks  like  an  undertaker 
nipathy;  or  If 
select  the  plainest ' 
A loquu- 


cents.  American  money),  and  run  _„ot  always  an  easy  task. 

000  miles.  The  yearly  receipts  are  £1.2UO.-  raises  the  tempt 

OOO;  15.331  horses  consume  250.000  quarters  vivacious  Clara  who  leans 

of  provender  every  year  at  a cost  of  against  your  right  shoulder 

£.328  000.  There  are  5000  men  engaged  in  changes  your  plate,  and 

the  traffic.  It  was  a French  i-ompuny  breathes  hard  when  she  Inquires  Into 
which  introduced  omnib;  -scs  into  Lon-  preference  in  the  matter  of  pic. 


.\n  English  revjlewer  experiments  wlili! 
a literal  translation' into  F.ngllsh  of  the 
A'erslon  of  Hamlet  used  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Here  are  two  examples:  [ 

"The  roast  meats  of  tne  funeral  werel 
served  cold  at  the  wedding.” 

’’The  age  is  dislocated,  and  cursed  am 
I that  I was  born  to  put  It  in  order.” 
The  reviewer"  asks  of  the  French  ver- 
sion: “Is  it  the  language  of  a poet? 
Or  is  It  the  language  of  a plumber?” 

We  think  he  does  the  piumber— sani- 
tary or  practical- gross  injustice.  The  I 
American  plumber  is  surely  a man  of 
imagination;  he  s,hows  this  by  his  bills. 
Nor  is  he  et'er  a dull,  plodding  hack. 
He  works  only  when  he  Is  mo\-ed  from 
within.  He  sits  about,  he  observes,  he 
walks  to  his  office  and  he  returns,  he 
dreams— and  then  suddenly  feeling  the 
afflatus  he  achieves  a masterpiece.  Wa  j 
know  a plumber  in  Boston— a boss 
plumber— whose  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tivity Is  followed  Immediately  by  a se- 
vere case  of  eczema:  so  that  he  Is 
packed  In  Ice.  No  wonder  that  he  de- 
mands a high  price  for  the  ripe  fruit 
of  his  experience.  j 

His  way  lay  across  the  heath,  where  he  ! 
passed  strange  men.  In  red  coats  and  attl- 
ludea  so  distorted  that  they  looked  as  If 
they  were  In  the  agonies  of  strychnine 
liolsoning.  playing  at  golf.  Jack  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  It  took  all  sorts  to  make 
a world,  but  the  outrageousness  of  some 
of  the  sorts  constantly  filled  him  with  amaze, 
ment.  To  hit  a ball  for  three  miles  and  then 
come  home  again  seemed  to  him  an  Inglo- 
tiouB  way  of  spending  the  afternoon. 

) IS  . V 

There  is.  however,  one  portion  of  the  body 
■which  fashion  not  only  permits,  hut  orders, 
to  be  shown.  Readers  may  be  Imagining  that 
wc  overlook  the  display  of  “shoulders"  so 
vehemently  denounced  by  moralists.  On  the 
contrary,  we  attach  great  Importance  to  It, 
as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule  (that 
the  secret  law  of  Fashion  is  that  of  the  trade 
tirlcn.  which  seeks  to  equalize  the  chances 
of  all  by  annulling,  go  far  as  may  be,  any 
special  charm  which  Nature  has  granted  to 
en  Individual).  For  almost  even-  young 
weman  has  a ’’passable  bust,  and  deficien- 
cies can  be  Improved  by  art;  therefore  the 
nejorlty  are  not  much  afraid  of  competition. 
Further,  the  pressure  of  stays  at  the  waist 
caises  a desire  for  freedom  above,  and,  as  Is 
pc’r.ted  out  In  Havelock  Ellis’s  “Man  and 
AVeman,”  makes  “the  breathing  thoraclr. 
thus  keeping  the  boso.r  In  constant  and  man- 
ifest movement.”  Which  Is  another  attrac- 
tion. 

An  Interiuitiao-  story  comes  to  us  all 
the  way  fretn  Germany.  Two  Fre  c’l 
actresses,  appearing  there  In  ”La  Foe 
(los  Poup8es”  were  great  friends,  and 
their  friendship  survived  even  the  lest 
of  sharing  the  same  dressing-room. 
But  the  day  came  when  they  foil  In 
love  ■with  the  same  man.  "One  put 
soot  in  the  other’s  powder-box,  and 
the  other  fllled  up  her  rival’s  greaae- 
pot  with  gum.  • • • T)iere  are,  they 
say,  in  the  wardrobe  of  many  actres  es 
strange  combinations  by  which  the 
slimmest  can  csonvort  herself  Into  a 
kind  of  female  Falstaff.  One  cf  iho 
rivals  saw  her  chance,  and  took  It. 
with  such  sn  excellent  result  that  when 
the  other  had  her  dress  on,  and  looked 
for  the  accessories,  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a wet  sail  on  a breezeless,  sea.” 
The  robbed  one  brorrht  an  action 
against  her  rival  for  theft.  She  lost 
her  case.  The  defendant  eviclent'y 
knew  the  history  of  Phryne,  or  she  had 
seen  Gfrome’s  pictiiro  of  the  fam  '9 
he.-iuty  In  her  celebrated  act.  for  w'  en 
in  open  court  the  rr.oment  (tan.e  for 
her  to  make  an  irresistible  defence, 
looking  toward  the  bench,  w-Ph  .sub’lme 
confidence  In  her  physical  perfection, 
she  threw  epen  her  bodice,  and  ex- 
claimed, “Me.sslevrs  les  Juges,  Je  vovs 
prie  de  constater  si  J’ai  besoln  des  pos- 
tlches  de  Mile.  Nina.” 

An  English  Journal,  reviewing  Pool; 
Culture,  cays  that  the  latter  Is  edited 
by  Mr.  “Nathan  Harbett  Dole."  And 
this  is  literary  fame! 

It  Is  always  a pleasure  to  w-ltncss  the  ^ 
enforced  proximity  of  two  Bostonians.  I 
strangers  to  feach  other,  at  a summer] 
inn.  They  study  each  other  for 
several  days  without  a word,  or  even 
a formal  recognition  at  breakfast.  Often 
they  pass  a month  without  the  ex- 
change of  four  sentences.  One  fears 
that  the  other  may  live  In  the  South  ] 
End;  the  other  Is  afraid  lest  the  other 
thinks  he  lives  there.  There  may  be 
an  accidental  explanation  before  the 
derpt-rlure  of  one  or  the  other.  An  out- 
slder  may  say  “'Why,  Mr.  X.,  don’t  you 
know  Mr.  Y.?  You  are  from  the  same 
city.  Mr.  Y.  is  the  author  of  ’Grand- 
fathers whom  I have  met.’  ’’  Mr.  X. 
unbends;  he  converses  guardedly  for 
the  few  days  lemalnlng;  and  w-hen  ho 
meets  Y.  In  Boston  he  cuts  him  dead. 
And  yet  Y.  has  an  old  maiden  aunt  In 
Brimmer  Street,  is  on  the  waiting  list 
at  the  Somerset  Club,  while  X.  is  a 
lodger  In  Btitiand  Square,  and  often 
dines  at  the  Providence  Station. 


Perhaps  we  have  told  the  following 
story  before — but  It  will  bear  repetition. 
"We  were  once  in  a boarding  house  in 


kept 

rg.  A liostonlan'had  ffiri  therf» 

K'«one  irontha  and  had  not  taunted 
J.with  the  glory  of  her  native  town, 
if" was  well-informed:  although  handl- 
ppcd  by  her  native  prejudices,  she 
as  rea.sonably  agreeable.  After  she 
scovered  that  we  were  not  born  In 
oelon  or  Salem,  she  made  the  best 
It  and  gave  us  valuable  Information 
ncerrlng  summer  schools  of  phltoso- 
ly.  One  night  a stranger  appeared  at 
ble.  The  star-boarder,  a Mr.  Levine, 
ho  managed  a factory  of  ancient 
dntlngs  by  Hobbema,  Ruysdael  and 

I hers,  spcke  English,  and  introduced 
ie  stranger,  as  a Rostcnian,  to  the 
Oman  from  Boston.  There  was  a 
ilemn  hush — surh  as  follows  Inime- 
ately  the  benediction.  “Where  do  you 
.•e,  Mrs.  Swlggleston?”  askrd  the 
ranger.  *T  live  In  Brimmer  Street.” 
le  answered  with  an  attempt  to  curb 
;r  natural  pride.  The  stranger  threw 
it  his  chest.  “Well— I live  in  Corr- 

(ii'wealth  Avenue.”  .^ f ter  these  deela- 
fons,  conversation  was  conducted  be- 
vnen  them  on  a sure  foundation. 

Some  years  afterward  Fate  drove  u.s 
Boston.  We  told  this  tale  to  a fine 
d crusted  citizen,  thinking  that  he 
■Iculd  be  amused,  for  he  Is  a man  of 
(nse  alUough  he  has  iiteritod  limlta- 
15ns,  and  we  added,  “Such  a scene 
fould  never  occur  except  between  Bos- 
f nians."  He  answered,  "You  are  right 
I ou  know  really  they  could  not  talk 
Ithout  reserve  ui  til  they  knew  In 
hat  street.s  they  lived.” 

We  read  sonoe  weeks  ago  of  a New 
ork  woman  who  left  a substantial 
>use,  its  contents,  and  a residuary 
date  of  J200.000  to  nieces  in  Ill'nois  cn 
mdltion  that  they  should  occupy  the 
lid  house  during  their  lives,  and  take 
ire  of  the  family  portraits.  They  w’ere 
irbidden  to  let  or  underlet  the  house, 

; hlch  Is  in  East  Tl'ird  Street.  The 
eces  proposed  to  fight  the  will,  cl.aim- 
g that  the  condition  Is  vola.  We  dc 
ot  know  the  decision  of  the  Court  or 
)urts:  but  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 
hether  a Brahmin  Bcsionian  would 
:ccpt  the  conditions  of  such  a will  and 
ve  with  pleivsure  In  say— Columbus 
venue  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
( fter  all,  what’s  in  a street— when  elec- 
1 -Ic  railway  tracks  arc  absent?  The 
1 iarnest  Student  of  Sociology  solves  the 
troblcms  of  the  unlveisc  with  as  much 
Sase  In  Bloss-am  Court  as  in  Mt.  Vernon 
iftreet  or  at  Beverly  Farn;s. 


1 ■ ELBA  has  given  her  reasons  for 
ul  not  visiting  the  United  States 
iT  I next  season.  I quote  from  the 
report  of  an  interview  with  her 
London,  which  was  published  in  the 
ill  Mall  Gazette  June  30: 

"But  you  know  I am  not  going  to 
merica  this  year.” 

“Not  at  all?”  I asked. 

"No;  despite  the  attractions  of  Amer- 
an  popularity— and  I had  a wonderful 
me  out  there,  they  were  so  kind,  so 
ithusiastic — I shall  remain  In  Europe.” 
“Then  where  will  you  travel?” 

“Oh,  everywhere.”  said  she,  expand- 
g her  hands  with  a shrug.  “I  shall 
')  to  Germany.”  she  added,  with  a res- 
ute  little  smile. 

?Why  to  Germany?”  I asked,  "with 
1 particular  an  emphasis.” 

■‘Well,  you  see.  I have  never  been  to 
prmaiiy  to  sing  before.” 

It  was  then  my  turn  to  smile. 

‘tnd  I shall  go,  of  course,  to  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg  and  to  Italy.” 
j It  will  be,  I hope,  a tour  of  success,” 
said;  Italy  is,  of  course,  a foregone 
nclusion.  You  will  go  to  Milan  I 
ipposc?  ’ ’ 

"Yes.  Milan  will  always  be  charming 
me,  and  yet  I shall  always  remember 
y nrst  appearing  there  with  a curious 
inghng  of  sentiment.” 

I have  always  heaid,”  said  I,  “that 
■ala"’’  a frantic  success  at  La 

"I  did,  indeed.”  she  .said,  not  without 
igerness;  “but  I thought  it  was  a 
uch-and-go  business  at  first.  For 

■rtain  reasons  which  need  not  be  ex- 
now,  there  had  been  aroused 
Milan  a decided  feeling  of  hostility 
,'ainst  me.  It  was  certainly  expected 
, the  public  generally  that  I was 
ung  to  make  an  incredible  fiasco, 
oagine  my  nervousness  when  the  night 
I ® came!  'Lucia'  was  the 

ork  chosen  for  performance.  When 
came  upon  the  stage  first  the  whole 
attending  to  anything 
ther  than  the  stage.  Little  groups 
ere  scattered  over  the  body  of  the 
backs  turned  to  stage,  busy 

ith  a buzz  of  conversation.  The 

leatre  was  alive  with  talk.  I sang 
i6w  notes.  *Eh-h-h?’  Everybody 
uin  round  in.  his  seat,  and  the  day  was 
on.  After  the  mad  scene  I was  re- 
dled  thirty  times.” 

"That  was  a triumph  worth  having,” 
said.  "They  did  not  take  long  to  come 
> a decision.” 

"All  Italian  audiences  are  exceptional- 
1 quick  at  Just  that  sort  of  sudden 
■'preciation,”  said  Mme.  Melba  “The 
her  night  at  Covent  G-arden  they  gave 
:y  Lucia  an  exceptionally  enthusiastic 

• ectmg;  but  it  hadn’t  quite  the  kind 
- warmth  Italians  give  vou'  when 
ley  have  really  made  up  their  minds 
lat  they  hke  you.  ’ 

Some  inclined  toward  mischief  smile 
irdonically  and  say  that  Melba  could 
ct  endure  next  season  the  rivalry  of 
embrich.  Nonsense!  The  United  States 

• big  enoiugh  for  both  Melba  and  Sem- 
rtch,  and  remember  that  Melba  is  the 
■SPnger  wtomEn. 


In  the  .i^oitnt  of  the  intMarJew  al- 1 
ready  quoted,  Melb.a  spoke  as  follows 
about  Puccini,  and  especially  the  com- 
poser's Mlm.i,  who.  as  impersonated  by 
Melb.a,  charmed  and  moved  us  all  last 
sea.so-n.  I say  all;  I should  say,  nearly 
all,  for  there  are  Germanized-Amori- 
cans  who  cannot  be  moved  by  the  most 
powerful  Italian  drug. 

“Mimi  is  w'ithout  any  question  the 
most  sympathetic  part  1 have  ever 
had,”  quoth  she.  "In  all  the  range  o! 
roles  none  pleases  me  so— ' O intimateiy 
' as  this.  I feel  as  if  it  were  actually 
' myself.”  . , 

“You  have  studied  it  with  care,  I 
hazarded  a feeble  tniism. 

"I  studied  it  last  year,”  she  replied, 

‘ with  Puccini  himself.  He  explained 
everything  to  me  with  the  greatest 
care;  he  simply  created  the  part  for  me 
to  re-create.”  , i 

“.Und  the  music?  I asked. 

"I  want  everybody,”  she  said,  "to  ; 
love  this  music.  It  is  an  opera  with  j 
real  stuff  in  it.  It  is  destined  to  live;  , 
of  that  I am  sure.  Among  the  many  ; 
recent  works  that  have  had  a brief  day  : 
of  popularity  you  will  not  find  Puc- 
icim’s  'La  Boh&me.’  All  the  music  of 
the  score  has  what  I call  a lasting 
beauty  in  it.” 

“And  there  is  much  to  do  for  Mimi; 
i— for  I have  only  a dim  recollection  of 
I a Carl  Rosa  performance  some  years 

r“°'VeII.  it  is  not  exactly  a .star 
I part,  you  understand.  But  she  is  practi- 
cally on  the  stage  the  whole  time.  The 
third  act  is  particularly  a favorite  of 
mine,  and  the  fourth  act  is  extremely 
' pathetic.”  , , 

"Then  Puccini  stands  for  your  musi- 
cal god  just  now?”  I suggested. 

"Well,  not  exactly  for  a sole  god, 
she  answered;  "but  Just  now  his  star 
is  in  my  ascendant.  He  is  writing 
a new  opera  now  for  me.” 

"What  part?”  I asked. 

"What  do  you  think?  La  Tosca.  At 
first  I thought  that  it  would  scarcely 
do  for  me,  but  he  assures  me  that  it 
will  be  fitted  to  me  in  every  way,  like 

^ ‘%'hen  your  leisure  time,”  I asked, 

I “in  the  near  future  will  be  devoted  to 
1 Btudy?” 

But  will  Meiba  create  the  part  of  La 
Tosca?  I have  read  in  foreign  news- 
papers that  Puccini  proposed  to  in- 
trust the  part  to  Darcl^e,  who  was 
with  the  ill-fated  company  that  the  gal- 
lant Col.  Mapleson  brought  to  this 
country  on  his  last  operatic  venture. 

I quote  from  the  vivacious  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Referee: 

The  honor  of  being  the  Prince  of  the 
Cabaret  Poets  has  fallen  upon  Xavier 
Privas.  It  is  a small  distinction,  if  you 
like,  but  the  young  writers  of  Paris  do 
not  think  so,  and  they  regard  the  songs 
I at  the  Montmartre  cabarets  as  the  real 
French  poetry  of  today.  Privas  is  a 
voting  man,  and  has  been  but  a few 
years  in  Paris.  He  wtrote  and  he  sang 
from  his  heart.  "I  have,”  he  said, 
"written  what  my  biain  has  told  me  to 
i write;  and  if  it  be  of  love,  life  or  mor- 
ality, I have  written  with  the  honesty 
of  con\'iction.”  I remember  the  night 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Quatz’s  Artis, 

' with  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  swollen. 
The  girl  that  he  loved  had  died  that 
day  but  he  played  and  sang  all  the 
same.  It  is  to  her  memory  that  his  new 
book.  "La  F6te  des  Morts,”  will  be  ded- 
icated. 

And  by  that  strange  touch  of  indiffer-  , 
cnee  that  characterizes  Montmartre,  the 
same  day  that  Privas  was  honored, 

I there  was  inaugurated  the  bust  at  Pore 
Lachaise  of  poor  Jules  Jcuy,  the  king 
of  the  cabaret  singers.  Rudolph  Sails 
founded  the  Chat  Noir  and  Jules  Jouy 
made  it.  Sails  bought  tp  a quantity  of 
the  old  coats  of  the  Academicians,  cov- 
ered with  their  palms,  and  dressed  his 
waiters  up  in  them.  The  cry  of  the 
customers  was,  "Viens  ici,  sale  Irn- 
mortel,  apportez  moi  un  bock,  et  de- 
pechez  vous!”  The  Government  stopped 
this;  but  it  was  one  night  when  it  was 
in  full  vogue  that  poor  Jouy  said  to 
Sails:  “1  have  a presentiment  you  will 
die  just  two  days  after  me.  Directly 
you  know  I am  gone,  you  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  run 
I the  ‘Chat  Noir.’  ” The  prophecy  made 
in  jest  came  true.  Directly  Sails,  who 
! i was  in  full  heaHh  and  strength,  heard 
' of  Jouy’s  death,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died. 

"Johann  Strauss’s  will  is  likely  to 
cause  litigation.  Strauss  separated 
from  his  second  wife,  who  is  still  alive. 
Strauss  and  she  were  Catholics,  and 
by  the  Austrian  law  two  Catholics  can 
only  obtain  legal  separation,  and  not 
an  absolute  divorce.  Such  a separation 
does  not  entitle  them  to  contract  a 
second  marriage.  Strauss  evaded  this 
difficulty  by  becoming  a Protestant, 
then  securing  a divorce  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  marrying 
his  third  wife  there.  The  second  Mrs. 
Strauss  claims  that  under  the  Austrian 
law  the  divorce  was  illegal,  and  that 
Strauss’s  third  marriage  was  conse- 
quently null  and  void;  and  she  asserts 
that  she,  and  not  the  third  Mrs. 
Strauss,  is  the  rightful  widow  of  the 
great  musician.  One  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Strauss  will  provided  that  if 
Us  validity  were  contested  all  his  prop- 
’ erty  should  pass  into  the  possession  of 
of  the  State.”  The  second  wife  is  em- 
ployed in  a Berlin  photographic  es- 
tablishment. 


Paula  Tullinger,  formerly  playactress 
at  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  as  a singer  June  14, 
at  the  Dresden  Opera  House,  as  \'io- 
ietta  in  Verdi’s  opera.  They  say  that 
she  acted  with  grace  and  power,  but  her 
thin,  small  voice  was  sometimes  lost  in 


the  hall.  Eniily  Soldene  had  ,a  benefit 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  May,  when 
she  appeared  in  a scene  from  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy.”  She  then  saiie  I 
for  England.  Reyer’.s  opera,  “Sulamm- 
b6,”  will  be  revived  at  the  Paris  Opeis 
next  .season.  A correspondent,  writing 
in  Sydney,  Australia,  says,  ” 'The  Belle 
of  New  Ycrk’  is  even  sillier  than  'A 
Trip  to  Chinatown.’  The  book  fails  to 
create  laughter.”  This  piece  by  "Mor- 
ton” and  Kerker  failed  the  first  night 
(1  at  Melbourne,  and  it  was  written  up  tor 
'vSydney'.  Clerici’s  opera,  "Lorraine,” 

I founded  on  Kingsley's  poem,  “Lorraine, 

I Lorraine,  Lcrr^e,”  will  be  produced  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  landon,  next  Octo- 
ber. I shall  never  forget  Mr.  Ffrang- 
cen-Davies's  “cantillation"  of  this 
poem.  The  performance  had  this  ad- 
vantage over  his  reading  of  “Manfred” 
at  Music  Hall  last  season;  it  was  funny. 
Evangeline  Florence,  who,  it  is  said, 
will  sing  at  the  next  Worcester  iMa-'s.) 

, Festival,  will  sing  at  Birmingham  and 
Glasgow  next  winter.  Yvonne  de  Tre- 
ville  of  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Com- 
pany may  settle  in  London. 

* * * 

The  following  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  Perosi  appeared  in  the  Mu- 
sic Trades  and  Musical  America: 

“Why  do  you  reproach  me  wit’n  the 
dramatic  character  of  my  music?” 
asked  the  young  maestro. 

"Am  I not  writing  religious  dramas? 

I have  already  written  about  200  church 
compositions,  and  in  them  I have  in- 
troduced the  adequate  expression— at 
least,  I think  so.  But  I hold  that  they 
differ  from  my  oratorios.  My  orato- 
rios are  symphonic  poems.  My  ideal 
I is  tile  symphony  with  words,  of  which 
I Beethoven  has  left  us  an  undying  ex- 
ample. My  oratorios  are  also  religious 
dramas;  dramas  with  human  deeds; 
scenes  in  v/hich  I describe  pictures. 
And  I see  them,”  he  continued  earnest- 
ly. “When  I was  writing  this  ‘Resur- 
rection of  Christ’  I saw  his  sepulchre. 

I saw  the  dawn  which  I have  attempted 
to  describe,  the  Maries  running,  the 
Christ  who  moved  toward  them.  I 
saw  it  ail  clearly,  like  figures  passing 
before  my  eyes. 

“I  felt  and  I wrote.  Have  I written 
well  or  ill?  Posterity  will  decide,  but  I 
think  I have  attempted  something  new. 

"In  our  days  people  are  hesitating. 
Few  burn  with  zeal.  Art  is  made  up  of 
ambi.guilies,  of  twilights.  The  most  dif- 
ficult thing  today,  as  always,  is  to  be 
sincere.  I have  endeavored  to  be  sin- 
cere. I have  not  thought  of  success.  I 
only  thought  of  expressing  what  I 
felt.” 

“But,”  aaked  the  interviewer,  "what 
do  you  say  to  the  criticisms  on  you  in 
Gerrrany?” 

“Oh,  I do  not  worry  myself  .about  crit- 
icism. Criticism  has  never  destroyed 
any  one.  And  then,  to  be  discusseii  is 
to  live!  Have  I been  received  with  bit- 
ter censure  in  Germany?  Not  more  bit- 
ter than  that  with  which  Rubinstein 
and  Brahms  were  received  at  first.  | 
Criticism  is  certainly  a terrible  .and  a 
deadly  weapon.  But  if  j'ou  say  to  an 
old  man.  ‘Do  not  smoke;  tobaecO'  is  a 
slow  poison.’  the  old  man  replies.  ‘A 
very  slow  one;  it  has  let  me  live  80 
years.’  So  it  is  with  criticism;  it  kills 
you  today,  but  you  feel  better  tomor- 
row. After  the  crushing  criticisms  of 
the  principal  Berlin  papers,  my  ‘Res- 
urrection of  Lazarus’  was  performed 
in  forty  cities  of  Germany.” 

But  who  has  "reproached”  Persosi 
with  too  much  dramatic  feeling?  On 
the  contrary,  the  music  that  I have  j 
heard  and  seen  is  without  feeling, 
strikingly  undraraatic,  in  a word,  dull,  j 
Philip  Hale.  | 

/ 7 , / 

iA-Tul  how  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 

O!  he  was  In  his  Sunday’s  best: 

His  Jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were 
blue. 

And  there  was  a hole  where  the  tail  came 
througrh. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Worcester,  July  12. 

I Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

Dear  Sir — I have  read  all  published 
MSS.  as  to  the  famous  dress-suit  con- 
troversy, and  find  you  both  In  the 
wrong.  The  Ignorant  reply  of  “Journal 
Reader”  is  not  worthy  consideration; 
his  naive  admission  that  he  “knows 
a man  with  only  one  dress-suit”  Is 
the  only  imperishable  fragment;  does 
he  have  bowing  acquaintance  with  any 
one  who  owns  two,  say?  Bhirthermore 
he  falls  utterly  to  appreciate  the  subtle 
attitude  of  your  "friend”;  who  does 
not  at  all  deprecate  the  dress  coat,  but 
the  attendant  shirt  and  collar.  This 
because  it  is  unfit  for  the  hot  summer 
days;  not  because  he  foolishly  insists 
on  wearing  whatever  is  under  the  ban 
of  Fashion.  He  cares  not  whether  his 
tailor  approves  or  no;  “asks  the  liberty 
ho  grants  others”;  “chooses  the  ma- 
terial," etc.  It  is  already  seen  that 
his  is  autobiography:  no  one  would  fly 
BO  eagerly  to  defend  the  underwear  of 
a friend:  no  man  would  have  such  an 
overwhelming  information  as  to  his 
every  whim  In  hosiery.  Our  anonymous 
friend  “would  sigh  for  his  acqualnt- 
enceship”:  he  was  “born  of  gentle 
blood,"  etc.  Yes,  it  is  our  gentle  edi- 
tor. He  is  too  much  of  a man,  of  a 
good  fellow,  to  spend  the  time  necessary 
to  acquire  such  intimate  knowledge  of 
another’s  laundry.  Here  then  is  the 
truth.  You  are  a sensible  man-  ’ 


you  are  not  a couFageous  ouf.  You 
chafe  under  the  high  collar;  but  have 
rot  the  courage  to  doff  it,  as  better 
onen,  men  with  more  than  “one  dress 
suit"  havo  done.  1 have  seen  men  of 
the  highest  social  standing,  men  of 
taste,  who  would  not  “wear  a red 
cravat  to  a funeral,”  appear  in  a Tux- 
edo and  Boft  cheviot  shirt  and  turn- 
down collar;  the  straw  hat  is  admitted 
with  the  Tuxedo  invariably;  English- 
men, most  fastidious  of  all,  wear  soft 
pique  shirts  in  summer  with  evening 
dress;  Frenchmen  always  have;  Har- 
vard men  dance  in  turn  over  collars 
to  a large  extent,  and  when  the  late 
discussion  arose  as  to  waiters  wearing 
the  same  uniform  as  guests,  and  the 
experiment  was  Inaugurated  of  fitting 
Jeems  out  with  brass  buttons  on  a 
white  waistcoat.  Harvard  eagerly 
I usurped  the  distinction,  and  wears 
them,  plated  in  gold.  A San  Francisco 
man  asked  me  once  if  “Harvard  is  not 
the  college  where  the  men  wear  brass  : 
buttons  on  their  ‘vests’?”  Now  here  is 
at  least  a fair  precedent  for  our  good 
friend  of  the  perspiring  neck.  I need 
not  add  thereto;  need  not  tell  how  Buf- 
falo Bill  and  his  Indians  attended  the 
Pope’s  Jubilee  at  St.  Peter’s  in  feathers, 
buckskin  and  sombreros;  nor  how  His 
Holiness  "cast  a loving  look  at  the 
rude  group,”  thus  sanctioning  the  uni- 
form: nor  how  the  eminent  Southern 
Senator  abjures  a dress  suit  altogether; 
nor  how  young  Logan,  "distinguished 
as  one  of  the  three  best-dressed  men 
in  Chicago,”  appeared  as  our  represen- 
tative at  the  Tsar’s  coronation  wearing 
badges  derived  from  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  Sons  of  Veterans,  and  For- 
esters, and  creating  an  immense  sensa- 
tion among  the  Ladies  in  Waiting,  who 
supposed  him  some  reincarnated  Wink- 
elrled.  These  are  superfluous;  the  idea' 
is  here:  why  does  not  our  friend  wear  , 
his  pure  white  linen  or  cheviot  shirt,  ; 
roll  collar,  and  evening  suit,  and  brave  | 
the  world  of  Fashion,  backed  as  he  is  ' 
by  better  men,  even  by  Buffalo  Bill?^ 
"Why  wBaky  give  up  the  function  rather, 

! than  assert  the  individuality  he  is  ^ 

! claimed  to  possess?  "Ha  falls  to  seo ' 

why  he  should  be  a martyr  to  Conven-  : 
tlonalism.”  So  do  ■we;  let  him  be  brave  ; 
as  he  is  sensible.  | 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  C.YRRICK.  i 


There  is  much  sound-sense  in  Mr.  Car- 
rick’s  letter.  We  regret  the  more  to 
find  him  guilty  of  what  Charles  Reade 
dubbed  as  the  sham-sample-swindle. 

For  If  Mr.  Carrick  knew  the  unfor- 
tunate editor  of  this  column,  he  would 
never  confound  our  description  of  the 
protesting  friend  with  “autobiography.”  j 
We  have  no  knowledge,  intimate  or  su-l 
perfiolal,  with  the  “underwear”  or 
"hosiery”  of  any  male  friend;  we  have 
never  claimed  such  knowledge  or  hint- 
ed at  it.  Therefore  inventing  premises. 
Mr.  Carrick  should  not  argue  from 
them,  no  matter  how  delightfully  and 
logically  he  may  draw  conclusions. 

If  Mr.  Carrick  only  knew  us!  If  he 
should  call  at  our  office,  where  we  are 
confined  from  10  A.  M.  to  midnight,  he 
would  see  a slender  man  with  bent 
shoulders  and  shuffling  gait,  whose  faca  ; 
Is  marked  by  anxiety  and  study,  whose  . 
naturally  benevolent  expression  has  ! 
been  hardened  by  listening  to  the  tales  ' 
j of  distressed  apple-women,  needy  pencil  ; 
sellers,  mechanics  who  wish  to  go  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  unappreciated  ■ 
compo.sers  of  music.  He  would  see  at 
a glance  that  we  reck  not  of  fashion  or  ^ 
fashionable  underwear;  that  it  is  not 
■ our  lot  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  rich;  ; 
that  our  Interest  in  ail  worldly  matters 
is  purely  cerebral,  not  physical.  Our 
clothing  is  of  the  simplest  and  it  is 
chosen  for  us  by  a maiden  aunt  whose 
missionary  father  -was  butchered  to 
make  a Fiji  holiday.  We  shall  for-  I 
wardJ  a copy  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  letter  to  ■ 
our  friend,  who,  we  understand,  was  | 
last  seen  at  Onset  Junction.  He  will  | 
undoubtedly  reply  that  Mr.  Carrick  fails  ' 
to  appreciate  the  point.  Our  friend 
does  not  refuse  to  accept  an  invitation  ! 
where  formal  evening  dress  is  obliga-  , 
tory  because  he  does  not  dare  to  pre-  | 
sent  himself  in  more  comfortable  cos-  | 
tume;  but  because  by  not  wearing  for-  | 
mal  evening  dress  he  would  wound  the  j 
feelings  of  his  host.  | 

Y'ou  read  the  other  day  a list  of  ten  I 
or  a dozen  best  women  in  England,  and  j 
you  smiled  when  you  saw  that  each  i 
one  had  a handle  to  her  name.  Not  I 
long  ago  a group  of  “representative  men  ’ 
and  women”  in  wax  was  placed  in  a i 
New  York  museum— no, t the  Metro- 
politan. Literature  was  represented  by 
Shakspeare,  Hugo  and — Longfellow, 

politics  by  Bryan  and  Croker,  and  the 
stage  by  Irving,  Sothern,  Ellen  Terry, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter.  Minnie  Maddern  ■ 
Flske  and  Anna  Held.  You  see  it  ail 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  One  man, 
called  upon  to  choose  celebrities  for  a 
group,  might  name  Tod  Sloan,  Roose- 
1 velt,  Maude  Adams,  Alger,  Depew,  the 
j author  of  David*  Harum,  Francis  Wil- 
son. He  would  name  them  in  all  sin- 
I oerity,  believing  that  they  stand  as 


towering  peaks  in  the  range  "of  hu-  ^ 
manity.  And  if  another  should  name  a ' 
dozen  leading  men  and  women,  thou-  ; 
sands  might  honestly  exclaim,  “Who  I 
are  they?  What  have  they  done?” 


You  are  often  bored  by  a materialist 
prating  of  his  plant.  Silence  on  your 
part  does  not  check  his  unctuous  de- 
scription. He  thinks  you  are  Impressed, 
stricken  dumb,  paralyzed,  and  thus 
yov..  through  good  nature  or  Indiffer- 
ence, pander  to  his  self-importance 
and  vanity.  The  next  time  he  begins 
his  song.  Interrupt  him  violently  by 
saying,  "Do  you  ral.se  such  plants 
from  slips?  Can  they  be  potted?  How 
often  do  you  water  them?”  This  will 
disconcert  him. 


Tie  was  much  and  often  troubled  with  the 
gowte,  and  hla  way  of  cure  was  thus:  he 
would  then  sUt  with  his  Icgges  bare.  If  it 
were  frost,  on  the  leads  of  Cockatne  house, 
putt  them  into  a payle  of  water,  till  he  was 
almost  dead  with  cold,  and  betake  himselfe 
to  his  stove,  and  so  'twas  gone. 

Ho  was  hott-headed.  and  his  thoughts 
working  would  many  times  keep  him  from 
.sleeping:  he  told  me,  that  then  his  way  was. 
to  rise  out  of  his  bed.  and  walkc  about  his 
chamber  in  his  shirt,  till  he  was  pretty 
eoole,  i.  e..  till  he  began  to  have  a horror, 
and  then  returne  to  his  bed,  and  sleep  very 
comfortably. 


The  Hot  sc-Coat  Editor  of  the  Provi- 
dence .Journal  and  the  Earnest  Student 
of  Sociology  (who  Is  now  at  his  room 
in  BlOEScm  Court)  lunched  together 
yesterday  in  a Cambridge  Street  res- 
taurant. They  drew  up  schemes  for 
men’s  dress  (sersen  of  1T99-190D),  and 
they  also  prepared  the  prospectus  for 
an  Anti-Klpling  League. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a valued  cot  respondent: 

Boston,  July  15,  1899. 


pure-minded.  Intelligent  and  agree- 
able woman.”  The  allusion  (page  194) 
to  "Squints"  draws  from  Mr.  White 
the  cromment:  “A  series  of  vile  per- 

sonalities published  In  an  Insignificant 
paper  called  The  Merchants’  Day  Book. 
They  were  written  rather  clever  In  a 
bad  way,  being  based  entirely  on  the 
most  outrageous  scandal.  From  the 
good  nature  and  sense  of  right,  though 
not  of  the  sense  of  propriety  of  their 
author— G.  G.  Foster— I had  hoped  bet- 
ter things.  He  speaks-  kindly  of  me, 
but  that  cannot  alter  my  Judgment. 
I am  afraid  he  expected  It  would.” 
Comment  Is  made  (page  223)  on  the  old 
furniture  shop  In  Ann  Street,  where 
"curious  people  bought  nick-nacks  and 
pretentious  parvenus  their  family 
relic*.’’ 

The  fourteenth  number  Is  the  last  In 
which  Mr.  White  seemed  to  think  ex- 
planatory marginalia  necessary— In  this 
number  he  comments  on  W.  L.  Garri- 
son having  "blasphemed  (Jod  and  vili- 
fied the  President  of  the  United  States.” 
In  the  earlier  numbers.  New  York 
Journals,  with  their  writers,  editors 
and  proprietors,  receive  some  pointed 
thrusts,  so  do  several  celebrities  In 
New  York’s  social,  literary  and  busi- 
ness circles — but  they  differ  In  tone 
only  (Slightly  from  the  quotations 
given.  P.  K.  FOLEY. 


The  late  Roswell  P."  Flower  In  an 

tide  published  after  his  death  cited ' 
several  benefits  that  "capital  combln.a-  | 
tlon"  has  brought  to  the  working  man  1 
of  this  country.  “Compare  his  sur-  L 
roundings  today  with  his  surroundings  ” 
in  1873,  the  year  tnat  Is  given  as  the  i 
date  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
He  has  Brussels  carpet  on  his  door ' 
and  a melodeon  in  his  parlor.”  Evi- 
dently this  was  Mr.  Flower’s  idea  of 
liberal  comfort  and  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  Items  named  by  him  be- 
long to  the  black-walnut  period.  Why 
did  he  net  add  a handsomely  bound 
photograph  album  with  an  Index  for 
the  names  of  relatives  and  friends? 
What  did  the  wretched  workman  of 
1873  have  on  floor  and  In  parlor?  W’as 
the  floor  hare?  Was  his  musical  In- 
strument an  accordion?  Surely  a bare 
floor  is  cleaner  and  healthier  than  a 
dust  - accumulating.  microbe  - storing, 
tacked-down  carpet?  Nor  does  even 
the  presence  of  a melodeon  answer  the 
objections  that  may  be  brought  against 
the  greed  of  a trust! 


I ^ 


To  the  Editor  of  "Talk  of  the  Day;’’ 

Dear  Sir— Some  weeks  since  the  Sat-  ] 
urday  Review  of  tho  New  York  Times  j 
recorded  the  sale  at  auction  In  that  city 
of  a copy,  in  the  original  24  fortnight- 
ly parts  ("I'are  In  such  state"),  of  "The  | 
L<  rgnette,' or  Studies  of  the  Town,  by 
an  Opera  Goer.’’ 

About  tte  same  time  a pious  hand 
rescued  from  the  depths — or  the  heights' 
— of  a New  York  bookshop  a copy  of  the 
v/ork,  in  similar  state,  which  may 
.safely  be  pronounced  "unique."  The 
unique  feature  ct  nsists  of  the  copious 
marginal  notes  of  Mr.  Itlchard  Gra.^t] 
White,  of  whose  library  the  copy  here  i 
referred  to  formed  part,  though  it  was  I 
not  Included  in  the  catalogue  of  his  j 
Ixoks  which  Mr.  White  prepared  in  1870.  | 
previous  to  the  auction  sale  alluded  to  i 
In  “Talk  of  the  Day.”  (The  same 
catalogue,  with  Its  characteristic  in- 
trcdc.ction  and  rotes,  and  the  asterisks  • 
Indicating  the  facetious  titles  which  he  ^ 
desired  to  be  reserved  Irom  the  wreck,  ' 
l.s  cne  of  Mr.  White’s  mnst  readable  j 
cffoi  ts — not  even  excepting  the  Pauline  j 
Markham  performance.) 

The  marginal  notes,  as  well  a.s  the 
initials  on  the  wrappers  of  18  parts, 
appe.ar  In  Mr.  White’s  delicate  auto-  j 
graph  and  form  an  Interesting  com-  I 
mentary  on  the  text,  besides  furnish- 
ing a key  to  the  men,  women,  and  j 
events  of  the  New  York  of  1850,  as  pic-  ' 
tured  In  “Ik  Marvel’s”  pages. 

Following  many  explanatory  notes  on 
the  preceding  margins,  on  page  53  ap- 
pears one  which  identlfles  "Madame 

J ’’  (line  14)  as  “Mrs.  Isaac  Jones, 

the  daughter  of  a tailor,  the  leader  of 
the  ton,  fair,  fat  and  forty-five,  and 
called  ‘the  Duchess.’  ’’  The  Revue  re- 
ferred to  on  same  page  (line  24)  Is 
labeled:  “Revue  de  Nouveau  Monde;  , 
edited  by  Regis  de  Trobrland,  a young 
French  nobleman  of  the  old  regime 
and  Bon-ln-law  to  Mrs.  Jones.  The 
Revue  discusses  manners  and  millin- 
ery.” Of  the  opera  ball  chronicled  on 
page  64  (line  11)  it  Is  recorded,  by  Mr. 
White,  that:  “This  ball  was  managed 

by  the  Jones  set  exclusively,  'and  con- 
sequently the  Jones  set  only  were  at  it, 
■which  was  stupid  for  the  people  and 
ruinous  for  the  opera  manager.”  It  is 
remarked  of  tho  "tall  girl  with  should- 
ers bare’’  and  other  attractions  so 
vividly  pictured  (pages  56  and  57): 
“True,  Miss  Hoyt  was  famous  for 
this.”  The  Sunday  Courier  (page  67) 
Is  noted  as  “A  vile  and  unscrupulously 
slanderous  Sunday  paper  conducted  by 
English  cockneys  and  full  of  ’Free  and 
Easy’  wit.’’  ('The  author  of  “Words 
and  their  Uses”  evidently  thought  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  “English” 
cockney  from  others  of  the  species.) 

Beneventano  (page  71)  is  tagged: 
“The  baritone  of  the  Opera  Company 
—a  beast,”  and  one  Is  Interested  to 
know  of  Truffl  (same  page)  that  "she 
■wore  black  velvet  In  Don  Giovanni.” 
“The  tall  critic  In  the  Parquette’’ 

(page  33).  "W (page  78).  and  “a 

sagacious  musical  critic”  (page  88),  are 
modestly  subscribed  to  as  (In  the 
phrase  of  Mlcawber)  appertaining  to 
"K.  G.  W.,’’  who  unmasks  "Miss 

L ■’  of  page  177  as  "Miss  Anne  C. 

Lynch,  the  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  of  the 
town,  but  herself  truly  a warm  heart- 


Pn  1 have  harvested  my  womanhood 
Into  one  tall  green  bush  of  southernwood; 

,\nd  if  the  leaves  are  green  about  your  feet. 
,\nd  if  my  fragrance  on  a day  should  meet 
And- brace  j-our  weariness,  why.  not  in  vain 
Khali  I have  h'isbanded  from  sun  and  rain 
My  spices  It  you  chance  to  find  them  sweet. 

T have  grown  up  beneath  the  sheltering  shade 
Of  roses;  roses’  poignant  .scents  have  made 
My  sharp  spice  sweeter  than  ’twas  wont  to 
be. 

Therefore.  If  any  vagrant  gather  me 
And  wear  me  in  his  bosom,  I will  give 
Him  dreams  of  roses;  he  shall  dream  and 
live. 

And  wake  to  find  the  rose  a verity. 


Beards  In  hospitals  are  now  regarded 
as  dangerous.  This  leads  Mr.  Sims  to , 
draw  Up  the  following: 

HINTS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH. 

After  a visitor  with  a beard  has  left  the 
house,  open  all  doors  and  windows,  remove 
the  coverings  of  the  furniture  and  bake 
them,  disinfect  the  premises  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  take  a bath  of  Condy’s  Fluid. 

All  dogs  and  cats  on  the  premises  should 
he  shaved  weekly,  as  their  long  hair  harbours 
microbes. 

Remove  ail  feathers  and  down  from  the 
canary. 

It  you  arc  still  nervous  about  microbes, 
■have  your  head. 


Bather  me,  gather.  I have  dreams  to  sell. 
The  sea  is  not  by  any  fluted  shell 
More  faithfully  remembered,  than  I keep 
My  thought  of  roses,  through  beguiling 
sleep 

,\nd  the  bewildering  day.  I’ll  give  to  him 
Who  gathers  me  more  sweetness  than  he'd 
dream 

Without  me — more  than  any  Illy  could; 

1 that  am  flowerless,  being  southernwood. 


T-abor  is  not  sought  after.  It  is  shunned. 
It  is  a niccssary  evil.  We  endure  it  as  we 
endure  bramble  pricks.  It  is  the  softest  of 
two  horns,  not  a rich  and  fragrant  cou^ii 
sought  for  its  Intrinsic  delights.  We  submit 
ourselves  to ‘it  rimply  because  it  is  so  mucli 
worse  to  starve,  and  also  because  it  is  so  re- 
freshing to  stand  on  the  heads  of  our  fellow- 
men  to  crow. 


Why  is  it  that  grocerymen  show  un- 
disguised contempt  for  each  other  In 
the  presence  of  a customer? 


Lockjaw  is  now  the  infallible  symp- 
tom of  American  patriotism. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  announc- 
ing to  church  trustees  his  betrothal, 
said:  "She  Is  funny  and  fat  and  speaks 
well  In  public.  She  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent essay  on  the  life  of  William  E. 
Gladstone.  Her  name  Is  Vandalla  Var- 
num.”  How  does  Miss  Varnum  like 
this  short  catalogue  of  her  charms? 
A.fter  all,  the  ability  to  speak  well  In 
public  Is  not  the  first,  is  not  even  a | 
secondary  qualification  of  an  Ideal  wife. 
The  real  question  is:  "How  does  she 
speak  in  private?” 


And  be  not  too  finical  In  your  use  of 
the  English  language.  We  heard  a pu- 
rist yesterday  thus  misquote  a line  of 
a song,  to  be  scrupulously  nice:  "Don’t 
you  wish  you  were  the  ice  man."  'What 
has  the  iceman  to  do  with  any  mood 
expressing  doubt  or  condition? 


"Southern  pig  iron  has  advanced." 
The  razor-backed  hog  is  also  fleet- 
footed 


Physicians  that  treat  diseases  by  pre- 
scribing laugh’er  even  with  the  discom- 
fort to  the  patient  of  the  forced  draught 
of  farce-comedy  are  known  as  geloto-  i 
thehapeutltlsts.  The  gauge  tor  meas- 
uring laughter  Is  the  gelotometer.  No 
manager  should  be  without  one. 


The  censor  of  news  Is  the  Incensor 
of  the  press.  


Here  Is  a sentence  from  the  magnum 
opus  of  a Chicago  philosopher.  "He 
who  makes  toothpicks,  since  tooth- 
picks are  a necessity  to  the  world, 
may  plunder  the  universe.”  \ philos- 
opher of  a ruder  city— say  Troy,  N.  Y. 
—would  substitute  for  "plunder”  "have 
his  pick  at." 


The  French  are  still  examining  the 
abdomen  of  Hamlet.  Commend  us  to 
Air.  Charles  Henri  Hirsch,  who  says, 
‘’I,et  us  seek  to  penetrate  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet  without  disturbing  our- 
selves about  his  waist  measurement." 


The  unmarried  men  In  Hesse  are  to 
p:ty  in  future  25  per  cent,  more  taxes 
than  the  married.  Thus  marriage  has 
its  advantages— in  Hesse. 


They  say  that  there  will  be  no  more 
prize  fighting  in  Rhode  Island.  What 
win  the  Inhabitants  do  for  amusement? 
Clams  are  disappearing,  and  the  turkey 
Is  slain  by  a mysterious  disease. 


You  remt-mber  fine  old  Marshal  BKl- 
eher  who  wished  to  loot  Paris,  and, 
looking  down  on  London  town,  ex- 
claimed, "What  booty:’’  How  strong 
is  atavism.  His  great-grandson.  Prince 
Gebhard  Lebrecht  Blucher  of  W’ahl- 
,«tatt.  left  his  regiment  to  be  a waiter 
in  New  York,  where  he  levies  fees. 


Mr.  Henri  Rocheforte,  whose  forte  is 
scolding,  wishes  that  Admiral  Dewey 
had  sunk  the  German  fleet  at  Manila.  I 
This  Is  a coarse  remark  In  view  of 
the  Kaiser’s  offered  glad  hand.  It 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  chill  Will- 
iam’s desire  to  attend  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. He  win  be  one  of  the  chief 
attractions.  We  suppose  that  Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow  will  stand  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  tent. 


An  Italian  novelist  said  the  other 
day  that  the  mission,  the  duty,  of  the 
French  Is  to  cultivate  style.  Mr.  Roche- 
forte should  bear  this  In  mind,  and  stop 
making  faces  and  disagreeable  noises. 


We  read  that  Mr.  Alexander  McDon- 
ald, as  first  Vice  President  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  will  receive  a 
salary  of  3200,000  a year  W'hat  can  he 
or  any  other  man  do  to  earn  such  a sal- 
ary? Even  the  freak  editor  of  an  ultra- 
modern newspaper  seldom  receives  over 
3125,000  a year. 

"Meantime  the  He  it  squirts  and 
squirts,  and  Time  rolls  on.  Let  It  roll.” 


Reading  an  article  published  In  the 
Criterion  of  July  15,  the  Intelligent 
Foreigner  asked  us  to  explain  to  him 
the  following  paragraph.  ("I  fear," 
.sal<l  the  modest  man.  "that  I do  not 
comprehend  the  precise  meaning  of 
some  of  the  words.’’) 

"William  Bilkem.”  he  answered 
calmly,  "you  have  some  of  these  mugs 
around"  here  faded,  but  with  me  the 
bluff  don’t  go.  I can  see  down  Into 
your  shoes,  and  you  are  crooked  from 
ihe  ground  up.  I remember  when  you 
used  to  be  hauling  hash  In  an  air-tight 
eating  cabin  during  the  winter,  and 
then,  in  summer,  to  be  a fly  geezer,  you 
went  out  cruising  with  the  fleet:  but  you 
were  such  a lobster  In  the  business  that 
you  were  never  allowed  to  do  anything 
but  boost  on  the  outside  of  a joint,  or, 
if  the  play  was  on  the  sneak,  you  stood 
sentry,  keeping  your  eyes  open  for  the 
wrong  gazaboes.” 


Chicago  may  now  justly  claim  art 
treasures.  A statue  Is  not  truly  "noble 
and  nude  and  antique”  until  It  Is  shy 
of  an  arm,  leg  or  breast. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter, 
and  we  await  eagerly  Mr.  Carrlck's 
answer: 

Boston,  July  19. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day:  ^ 
Happening  to  be  away.  I did  not  se'C 
lititll  today  Mr.  Garrick’s  letter  on  the 
! famous  "dress  suit  controversy.”  pub- 
jllshed  Ifi  last  Monday’s  Journal.  He 


(logins  by  saying  that  "the  Ignorant  re- 
ply of  ‘Journal  Reader'  is  not  worthy 
consideration,"  and  then  states  that 
"the  admission  that  he  knows  of  a 
man  with  only  one  dress  suit  HJ  the 
ciily  Imperishable  fragment.”  Now  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  Carrick  owns  more 
than  one  dross  suit,  but  he  should  know 
rviTy  well  that  the  oi-'linary  business 
Ian.  whe(her  he  makes  325  a week  or 
.]r,0,  seldom  possesses  more  than  one 
jlress  suit  unless  one  Is  pass6.  Al- 
though the  Editor  of  the  Talk  of  the 
fDuy  column  characterizes  me  as  an 
‘’anomymunoule,”  and  the  writer  of  this 
letter  says  that  I am  Ignorant,  I know 
for  a fact  that  the  evening  silt  that  1 
possess,  made  to  my  measure  by  a 
London  tailor  (no  better  for  this  roaj 
son,  however)  is  just  as  comfort-able  to 
wear  on  a sunimer  evening  as  an  out- 
ing shirt  and  a lounging  suit.  It  is 
loally  more  comfortable,  for  one  Isj 
never  so  uncomfortable  as  when  notl 
dressed  properly.  After  reading  this) 
letter  of  Mr.  Garrick’s  I am  willing  loS 
aifirm.  from  the  knowledge  which  I 
1 os.sess  of  reading  human  nature  from 
written  words,  that  Mr.  Carrick  him- 
self never  owned  at  one  time  more  than 
cne  evening  suit  that  was  In  style,  an.l 
llhis  bell  g of  winter  weight  he  can 
jnelther  appreciate  nor  understand  the 
lia  si  tlon  taken  by 

"ANONYMUNCULE.” 


Did  the  “International  Ladies’’  dls- 
CUS.S  the  cigarette  question?  We  hav" 
not  seen  a full  report  of  the  proceed- 
j.igs;  we  know  that  one  lady  wa.s  hi.sso'J 
by  the  other  ladies;  that  Antoinette 
t-ierling  spoke  encouragingly  of  the, 
animal  men,  and  that  others  saw  no 
health  In  him:  but  was  there  any  dls- 
ti  ssion  about  female  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tobacco? 

A cadi  In  London  made  a decision  a 
fortnight  ago  that  .should  seive  as  a 
text  at  a future  meeting.  A pclice- 
^nan  found  this  p.artlcular  lady  In 
question  “in  the  saloon  bar"  at  a pub- 
lic house;  she  was  sluing  with  her  legs 
crossed,  and  she  was  smoking  a cigar- 
ette. When  the  lan  llord  requested  her 
to  go  outside  to  smoke,  she  made  a 
mock  of  him.  The  cadi  said  that  a 
landlord  has  a right  to  order  "lady 
smokers"  out,  as  "probably  female 
smoking  In  a public  place  has  a ten- 
dency to  disorder.”  Only  a few  months 
ago  another  cadi  declared  that  a lady- 
may  not  wear  bloomers  In  the  best  room 
of  an  Inn:  now,  another  female  night 
has  been  taken  away.  (Did  the  cadi 
slur  cigarettes  when  he  spoke  of 
"female  smoking?’’) 

This  particular  lady  was  In  the  com- 
pany of  her  husband  and  "an  Ameri- 
can aentleinam”  They  remonstrated, 
and  In  court  the  explanation  was  made 
that  Mrs.  Gray  was  “of  foreign  nation- 
ality and  thought  there  was  no  harm 
in  doing  what  sho  was  accustomed  to 
do  In  her  own  country."  The  cadi  said 
"a  lady  is  at  liberty’  to  Indulge  in  smok- 
ing as  far  as  her  health,  her  head,  and 
her  stomach  would  permit,  but  the  land- 
I lord  also  has  a right  to  send  for  a 
I pcilcemar,  and  have  the  lady  removed 
' if  she  refuses  to  desist.  ’ 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  cadi  did 
not  discuss  the  proposition  of  Dr.  J.  Hil- 
ton Thompson,  who,  at  a medical  con- 
fcrence  held  about  the  same  time, 
showed  the  presence  of  carbrnlc  oxide 
gas  In  tobacco  smoke;  "when  this 
smoke  Is  Inhaled  from  cigarettes.  It  has  I 
the  same  Injurious  effect  on  the  system ; 
a.s  choke  damp  In  collieries.”  i 
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"It  isn't  what  you  were,  hut  what  you 
are.”  He  said  the  words  with  tense  earn- 
estness. "Cecil  Handysldes.  alias  William 
Bllkein,  or  William  Uilkem  alias  Cecil 
Handysides.  I’m  onto  your  angles:  You  are 

not  what  you  pretend  to  be.  You  lead  a 
double  life.  Among  us  you  pass  as  a flossy 
guy.  liut  what  would  the  push  say  if  it  was 
known  that  you  spend  your  spare  time  In 
Brooklyn?  That  even  last  Wednesday  night 
you  participated  in  a bean  liag  tournament 
in  company  of,  among  others,  two  Sunday 
School  SuperlntendentB,  at  the  residence  of 
(I  bookseller  who  has  strong  leanings  toward 
spiritualism,  that- — ” 

But  the  mask  had  dropped  from  the  face 
cf  William  Bilkem,  alias  Cecil  Handysldes. 
He  sank  on  his  knees  before  Harold  Hank- 
Inson.  "Spare  me!  Spare  me!"  he  cried, 
I "Take  all  my  wealth,  my  daughter.  If  you 
Iwlll;  but  do  not.  I entreat  you.  reveal  my 
awful  secret  to  the  world.” 


Ferhaps  you  suiter  iiom  insomnia,  and 
are  therefore  sure  that  j-ou  have  com- 
mitted the  unknown  sin,  for  sleep 
Is  given  to  the  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
Y’ou  have  tried  all  remedies;  peanuts, 
malted  tnilk,  counting  figures,  remem- 
lerlng  dates,  beer,  stronger  forms^  of 
alcohol,  coal-tar  preparations,  problem  | 
plays,  standard  works  on  polllloil  econ-  | 
hot  baths  and  cold  baths,  etc.. 


cmy, 
etc. 

You  shculd  now  read  "Have  You  a 
Strong  Win?”  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Leland,  who 
Js  always  an  entertaining  writer— 
c.speclally  when  he  is  most  serious. 
Nearly  everyone  thinks  he  has  an  Iron 


t whi'ii  bp  wiKiioa  TO  use  It  n7 
■uii  ent,  to  remenhers  that  he 
'Jt  In  u -afe  deposit  \ault. 

Leland  reminds  you  that  If  on 
to  ht.d  you  determine  to  unke  at  j 
,ln  tiour,  y<  ii  will  succeed  o.s  a 1 
In  doing  so.  He  claims  that  when  j 
pA  po  to  bed.  you  should  ''pently  but  ; 
Ml^Iy  reflect  that  on  the  morrow  you  ' 
wIIJ  do  some  definite  thins;  if  you  arc 
Sa  ■student,  yo’j  tell  yourself  that  you 
■will  work  from  day’s  end  to  d y’s  end. 
end  never  know  fa  ipue.  If  you  have 
been  lioublcd  at  tho  thought  of  having 
rresfi'lly  to  make  a speech,  you  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  will  acquit  your- 
Bfilf  well  and  w Ithout  fear.  The  limes 
awo  Ilvo  In  are  filled  with  Incideiu.s  and 
eoiiciltlons  that  tend  to  i)roduce  irrita- 
tion and  worry.  You  have  only  to  say 
to  yourself  that  you  will  go  through 
the  coming  day  wdthout  experiencing 
aJiy  emotlcns  of  this  kind,  and  you  may 
go  to  sleep  in  perfect  confidence*.  You 
are  hypnotizing  yourself,  only  getting 
nature  to  throw  vou  into  the  trance: 
and  so,  when  you  get  up  next  morn- 
iag.  the  suggestion  that  you  Iwve  made 
to  yourself  acts  on  you  (without  your 
realizing  or  remembering  It,  pernaps) 
and  you  do  the  thing  you  have  wished 
to  do." 

This  is  a beautiful  theory.  i\lr.  Leland 
=ays  that  he  has  tried  it  wit'i  success,  j 
and  that  nov/.  pa.st  70  years,  he  can.  | 
^th  le  aid  of  this  eiscovery,  work  all  I 
flay  with  less  fatigue  Ihun  he  knew  in  j 
Ills  vigorous  youth.  And  is  this  treat- 
)pr.t  far  removed  from  faith-healing? 

The  discussion  concerning  tho  pro- 
jiylety  of  publishing  the  Browning  cor- 
respondence now  Includes  the  taking 
jf  evidence  as  to  whether  Dr.  Ch.ombars 
er»d  Miss  Barrett’s  room  to  be  "kept 
a certain  temperature."  This  is,  in- 
ed,  an  important  point,  and  it  may 
rve  as  the  excuse  for  a specuil  meet- 
g'  of  the  Bro'wniiir:  Sc-ck-ty  in  this 

>y-  

Mr.  Mumm,  the  new  German  Envoy 
Ixlraordinary  and  Minister  Plenlpo- 
entiary  to  this  country,  is  said  to  be 
xtra-dry.  

Here  is  a story  about  Sarcey,  the 
famous  flramatic  critic,  which,  we  do 
not  believe,  lias  had  wide  publicUy. 
Alphonse  Allais  heard  that  Sarcey  was 
away  from  I’aris  and  would  not  mail 
bis  feuilleton — because  there  was  noth- 
ing to  write  about— which  proves,  by 
the  way.  that  Sarcey  was  not  an  ac- 
complished space-writer,  report  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Allais  there- 
upon wrote  an  extraordinary  arti- 
cle and  induced  a skillful  penman  to 
imitate  Sarcey’s  writing.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  Temps.  Here  is  a sam- 
ple: "I  went  down  Into  my  kitchen  the 
other  after:  con.  The  kettle  wa.n  boil- 
ing on  the  hob.  As  I saw  the  oteani, 

I said  to  myself,  ‘How  strange  it  Is  that 
ro  one  has  ever  found  a method  to  use 
steam  as  a locomotive  power.”  But 
this  question  is  not  answered:  "Did  Al- 
lais insist  on  half  of  Sarcey’s  salary 
for  the  week?” 

Pierre  Louys,  author  of  "Aphrodite” 
and  other  bocks  for  the  young,  is  a I 
brave  man.  He  v as  married  in  .an 
ordinary  gray  frock-coat  instead  of  the  I 
regulation  evening  dress.  Wo  refer  th.2  I 
tale  of  this  levolutionary  act  to  our! 
aC'  omplished  friend,  the  champion  of 
sugary  blondes,  the  Hou.se-Ooat  and 
TCravat  Editor  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal. We  have  se.en  men  at  high  noon 
In  Paris— at  least  they  went  in  the  cata- 
logue fior  men — arrayed  in  swallow-tail 
coat  and  in  trousers  known  to  the  vul- 
gar as  ‘'lights.**  I 

^ z , / 

From  fig  leaf  unto  shirt  waist  she  has  swayed 
men  with  hev  smiles: 

From  tig  leaf  unto  sliirt  waist  she  has  ruined 
with  her  wiles! 

Let  her  bosom  gleam  above  a corsage  decked 
with  costly  lace*. 

Let  her  roam  the  wild  woods  naked  and 
smear  pigments  on  her  face; 

Let  her  pinch  her  waist  or  let  her  keep  the 
form  that  nature  gave. 

Still  for  her  man  sinks  or  rises,  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave. 

There  should  be  a preparatory  school 
of  wit  for  railway  travelers  Occasion 
drew  us  lately  on  a Sunday  to  Concord, 
where  philo.=cphy  was  once  at  home. 
Disliking  upholstered  seats,  we  sat  in 
the  smoking  car.  There  was  a crowd 
of  men,  young  and  old,  who  w'ere  in  fine 
alcoholic  spirits,  and  they  were  predi.s- 
posed  to  jestiiig.  How  rudimentary, 
bow  monotonous  tVe  wit!  Every  five 
mi'.nutes,  a voice  was  hoard,  saying: 
"Look  out  for  your  watch!”  The  only 
variation  was  the  passln.g  of  ar  empty 
fia=k  to  a thick-necked,  scorbutic  man, 
who  wore,  although  it  was  a hot  after- 
noon, a collar  of  amazing  height,  which 
was  Mreaked  with  bands  of  varied  dirt. 

This  reminds  us  that,  according  to 
I the  H.  T.  Sun,  the  Erci.ch  object  to 
[the  short,  tailless  dress  coat.  "The 
Btverity  of  formal  cressirg  may  be  re- 
Uered  c-r.ly  by  white  duck  trousers 
1 worn  with  a swallow-tail." 


Olga  Nt.therscle  h:  n h.nd  her  tonsils 
,ri.d  a growth  at  the  back  of  lu't*  nose 
removed.  If  this  is  an  InvetiUon  of  our 
old  friend,  the  press  agent,  it  is  a: 
least  wltl'OUt  any  ri^mantic  Interest, 
however  ben''ficial  the  operation  may 
be  to  her  elocution.  i 

[ The  protest  of  certain  Boston  and  ' 
,\ltany  stockholders  is  signed  by  names 
of  authority:  but  have  not  their  divi- 
dends in  the  past  been  helpeii  largely 
l,y  the  connection  with  the  Xow  Vorki 
ccniral  at  Albany?  | 

"Dreyfus  grudge.s  tin*  time  spent  in! 
aking  bis  meals.”  You  -woulfl  infer  1 
hut  he  were  an  American  by  l)irth  or  i 
idoption.  ) 


|son:;eIess  expression  for  a plain  Eng- 
|lish  equivalent.  I appeal  to  you  to 
decide  the  question,  and  1 can  assure 
you  that,  onc*g  firmly  fixed  in  your 
: columns,  the  newly-coined  expres.sion 
will  be  used  by  other  writers.  The 

term,  to  which  I,  with  many  others  so 
seriously  object,  is  "n-iusicale,"  wliich 
is,  probably,  the  last  half  of  the  French 
"sc.irfe  musicale,”  meaning  a priv.ite 
evening  concert.  The  French  phrase 
was  originally  used— and  is  still  current 
in  polite  society— in  its  entirety,  and  has 
lately  been  abbreviated  into  ’ musictale” 
and  must  now  be  classed  with  similar 
deformities,  such  as  "gents,”  “pants,” 
etc.  The  other  French  term  "soiree 
dansante"  has  fared  pretty  well  with 
us,  enjoying  the  local  English  equiva- 
The  Chinaman  is  not  allowed  to  gam-  i lent  “dancing  party,"  but  which,  alas. 
Me  in  his  cluh.  Is  rot  this  unjust  dis-  jlis  by  some  Boston  papers  being  de- 
trlninallon  bet*a’eeu  races?  jlgraded  into  "dance,”  by  which  we  or- 

' dinarily  understand  a terpsichorean  en- 

Tro*w  quick  is  the  trausini:  sion  of  news  of  jltertainment  in  a low  resort.  May 
great  events  by  modern  methods  of  communt- party”  ever  remain  with  us, 

a'''°'‘''^''  '^hen  expressing  an  entertainment 
worth  m,ght  have  fallen  over  a w men 

Ku  Fleet  »Street,  London,  and  people  in  Boy-  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ton.  our  Boston,  would  not  have  heard  of  the  least  L«e  /or  the  French  frag- 

aocldent  for  months.  Now  Rudyard  Kipling  j musicale.  If  people  are  too 

j.s  bitten  by  a dog  In  England  one  day.  and  fldzy  to  quote  the  ent’re  term  "soirte 
tliey  know  in  Portland,  Obe.,  tlie  next  morn-  (musicale,  ’ let  them  resort  to  a goo<l 

English  translation  or,  better  still,  an 
; equivalent  that  shall  correctl.v  express 
a private  musical  entertainment.  You 
(would  naturally  propose  a number, 
lldoubtless  including  "parlor  concert,” 
("private  concert.”  "homeconcei't,”  ”pri- 
I vate  musical  performance,”  "home  mu- 
This  remird.s  us  that  tlie  Pall  Mai!  |Sic,”  etc.,  but  whatever  expression  you 
Gazette  of  July  10  pubibhed  a nasty  ( decide  on  to  displace  the  obnoxious 
attack  on  "a  firm  of  book.sellor.s  in  ;“musicale,”  will  be  approved  by  many. 
New  York”  who  took  advantage,  it  (Then  let  us  hope  that  this  idiotic  frag- 
Kuys,  of  Kipling’s  sickness  to  do  Iiim  (nient  'will  go  to  join  the  obli-yion  so 
mean  trick.  We  hope  that  the  said  (long  enjoyed  by  another  would-be-musi- 
journal  will  apologize  to  these  book-  (cal  term,  viz.,  "pianism,”  whicli  threat- 
.sellers  as  scon  as  it  learns  the  facts  ened  to  invade  our  musical  vocabulary 
ill  the  case.  (about  twenty  years  ago,  but  was  quick- 

— ■ |ly  disposed  of. 

Lionel  was  a little  depressed  wlien  I said  I MUSICIAN 

that  my  editor  and  his  wife  were  coming  to  j • ^ 

dinner.  ”I  snail  be  late  at  the  olTire  on  _ - ■.  • , ., 

Wednesday,”  he  remarked  hastily.  "Which  ^ ' ■’^“smale 

office?”  I asked.  “The  one  that  closes  at  niore  than  I like  the  hideous 


ing  Just  how  the  doctor  bandaged  Kipling's  1 
bitten  thumb. Boston  Transcript. 

Hew  easily  cur  little  sister  is  im- 
pressed! Is  Mr.  Kipi'ng’s  thumb,  whi-’h- 
or  bitten  by  a dog  or  at  tlie  Putnams, 
of  international  iiitcrest? 


six,  or  the  one  that  opens  just  about  the  tim; 
I am  expecting  you  home  to  dinner?”  "Don’t 
be  funny,”  said  Lionel.  “You  know  I can’t 
talk  to  editors  and  clever  people  like  tliat. 
They  remind  me  of  my  spelling,  and  I get 
nervous.”  "You  wouldn’t  know  an  editor 
from  any  other  person  unless  you  were  told,” 
1 objected.  “But  I always  am  told,”  said 
Lionel  rather  pathetically;  "that  is  what 


phrase  “vocal  recital”;  but  there  is 
little  use  of  protesting  against  either 
of  these  barbarous  synonyms  of  “con- 
cert.” Some  especially  genteel  persons 
use  the  word  “pianiste”  when  they  re- 
fer to  a female  pianist.  But  "pianiste,” 
a French  word,  is  either  masculine  or 
feminine. 

The  first  use  of  the  word  "concert” 


finishes  me.  Im  sure  1 have  no  objection  to  | musical  performance)  which  I can 
people  being  clever  if  they  like  it;  but  ; English  literature  was  in  1689. 

■thats  no  reason  why  I should  pretend  to  “consort”  (a  musical  enter- 

I know  anything  about  style  or  the  future  of  ^ . ,,v  , , 

! the  short  story.  Of  course.”  he  added  in-  used  as  early  as  16H, 

i differently,  "it  won’t  matter  to  me  this  . .consort  (a  company  or  set  of 
i time,  because,  as  I said  before.  I shall  be  late  ^usicians,  vocal  or  instrumental,  mak- 


at  the ” "Walt  till  you  see  my  first 

(editor, ” I said  soothingly;  “he  never  be- 
.haved  like  an  editor  in  his  life.” 


music  together)  was  used  in  1587. 
The  word  "recital” — "used  especially 
for  a concert  in  which  a pianist  played 
several  pieces” — was  first  used  in  Lon- 
don, they  say,  by  Liszt  in  1840. 


I Acoustic  properties  are  said  to  be 
largely  a matter  of  chance.  Some  one 
suggested  the  other  day  that  when 
architects  have  theatres  to  build,  they 

should  pretend  they  are  building  some-  , . , , , , 

thing  else.  Nevertheless  we  hope  that  | successful  holiday,  has 

Mr.  McKim,  building  the  new  Music ' vam  us  musical  celeb,  ities  the 

Hall,  will  not  imagine  that  he  is  build-  best  means  to  secure  it.  Here  are  som; 


The  editor  of  a musical  contemporary, 
witli  paternal  solicitude  for  his  read- 


ing a public  library. 


of  the  answers.  Sir  Frederick  Bridge: 
’I  go  where  there  are  no  organs  and 
You  often  hear  men  with  high  fore- i very  distant  churches.”  Mr.  Edward 
heads  praising  the  civilization  of  today  Elgar:  "The  ordinary  professor  might 

on  account  of  the  "enormous  change  i study  music,  if  rot  too  violent  a 
for  the  better”  in  the  treatment  of  ac-  change.”  Mr.  Corder:  “I  go  for  a fort- 
cused  persons  and  prisoners.  “Think  night  to  Bayreuth,  followed  by  six 
for  a moment  of  the  horrors  of  the  tor-  (weeks  of  perfect  seclusion  to  be  de- 
ture  to  elicit  evidence!”  etc.,  etc.  But  voted  to  the  composition  of  an  open, 
is  it  not  true  that  today  an  accused  I cannot  Imagine  a more  complete 


person  Is  required  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, and  that  the  old  saw,  “innocent 
till*  proved  guilty”  is  laughed  at?  Is 
it  not  true  that  most  unfair  advantages 
are  taken  of  the  accused  one  before  and 
<iuring  trial?  Even  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Ne*w  York  police  never  equaled  the 
meanness  of  those  who  extracted  a 
confession  from  Pietro  Acciarito,  im- 
prisoned for  attempting  to  kill  King 
Humbert  in  1897.  The  police  wished  to 
obtain  the  names  of  possible  accom- 
plices. How  they  went  to  work  is  told 
in  a foreign  journal.  We  condense  the 
.story.  Another  prisoner  was  put  in  the 
next  cell,  and  communicated  with  him 
by  a series  of  knocks  known  to  crim- 
inals. He  represented  himself  as  an 
.\narchlst,  and  thus  drew  from  Acciari- 
to a confession  and  some  of  the  names 
of  his  accomplices.  However,  other 
names  were  held  back,  and  he  was 
tlrus  induced  to  give  full  particulars. 
Ho  was  told,  still  through  the  medium 


change  for  an  English  musician.”  Mr. 
Filmer  Rook:  ”A  deaf  and  dumb 

asylum.  Signor  Esposito:  "The  most 
soothing  and  restful  way  for  a musician 
to  spend  his  holiday  is  in  studying  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety cf  Musicians’  Monthly  Journal. 
It  is  eronomical,  harmless,  and  involves 
no  violent  exertion.”  Dr.  Manns:  ”If 

a married  nan,  the  musician  will  have 
to  spend  his  holiday  how  his  master 

likiis.” The  Referee  (London). 

» * » 

Monuments  of  Leo  Delibes  were  un- 
veiled June  18  at  La  Fleche,  in  the 
Sarthe  Department  of  France,  and  the 
adjoining  village  of  St.  Germain-du-Val, 
where  he  was  born.  There  was  an  im- 
posing official  ceremony  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  a gala  performance  took  place 
in  the  riding  school  of  the  military 
college.  The  company  of  the  Op6ra- 
Coraique  interpreted  an  act  of  ’’Lakmd” 


of  the  knocks,  that  his  mistress  had  a-^d  thi*ee  acts  of  “Le  Roi  I’a  dit;”  the 
borne  him  a son,  and  did  he  not  confess  corps  de  ballet  of  the  Opgra  danced  the 
all  the  Government  would  kill  the  child  second  act  of  "Coppelia,”  and  Miss  Mo- 
that  it  might  not  grow  up  to  take  ven-  reno,  of  the  Frangais,  declaimed  a 

piece  of  verse  in  honor  of  the  regretted 
musician.  “Le  Roi  I’a  dit”  reappeared 
next  week  on  the  bill  of  the  Op€ra- 
Comique. 

The  author’s  rights  of  several  *works 
by  Hervfe,  the  celebrated  composer,  put 
up  at  auction  in  Paris  June  19.  were 
knocked  down  to  the  musician’s  young 
granddaughters,  daughters  of  M.  Gar- 
deI-Herv§,  the  actor,  for  30,000  francs. 
Amcng  the  scores  sold  were  those  of  the 
following  posthumous  works;  "Mimi 
Pinson,”  operatic  vaudeville,  in  three 
, acts,  words  by  MM.  Blavet  and  Deliiia; 
”Le  Rubicon.”  three-act  operetta; 


geance  on  them.  This  tale  the  victim 
believed,  and  there  being,  evidently, 
even  in  his  heart,  a touch  of  the  spark 
of  fatherhood,  he  addressed  a petition 
j to  the  King,  praying  for  pardon  for 
himself  and  his  accomplices,  whom  he 
named,  to  save  the  life  of  his  imag- 
inary chlI4. 

J 

I have  received  the  following  letter: 

_ , Bo.ston,  July  18. 

To  the  Music  Editor  of  the  Journal: 
Dear  Sir  In  view  of  the  vigorous  at- 
tempts ofmany,  people  to  introduce  a 


‘■L'Elixir,”  comic  opera,  in  one  ad: 
"Le  Testament  de  I’oUchirielle,”  one- 
act  farcical  sketch,  etc. 

They  say  that  Maurel  will  create  the 
part  of  Hans  Mathis  in  d'Erlangcr’s 
not.,  nr.cra  founded  On  ’’The  Bells.” 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  new  op- 
eras were  produced  in  Europe  in  1898. 
"Emanl,”  revived  at  Dresden,  met 
with  great  success,  and  so  did 
Auber’s  "Part  du  Diable”  at  Leipzig. 
This  is  sad  news  for  the  ultra-Wag- 
nerites.  D’Albert  has  written  a ’cello 
concerto  which  will  be  performed  by 
Hugo  Becker  next  season.  Relnecke’s 
75th  birthday  was  celebrated  joyously* 
at  Leipzig,  June  23.  The  Festival  of 
male  singing  clubs  at  Cincinnati  was 
not  so  fortunate  pecuniarily  as  was  the 
one  at'  Cassel;  the  loss  at  the  former 
town  was  about  375,000;  at  the  latter 
only  $33,000.  Beatrice  Kernic,  a singer 
of  the  Munich  Opera  Company,  will 
take  the  place  of  Henriette  Mottl  at  1 
Bayreuth.  At  a Slav  concert  at  Prague,  * 
conducted  by  Cech,  Dvorak’s  symphonic 
poem,  "Holoubek,”  Fibich's  overture, 
"ITIdaric  und  Bozena,”  and  Glazoun- 
off’s  “Kremlin”  were  performed  with 
much  success.  Waldemar  von  Bauss- 
, nern  has  p'ublished  an  opera,  "Albert 
Durer  at  Venise,”  and  finished  a sym- 
phony entitled  "Youth.”  The  MUIiaud 
brothers  propose  for  the  season  of  ’99- 
1 1900  at  the  Lyrique  (Renaissance),  Paris, 
to  revive  "Iphigenia  in  Tauyis,”  "The 
Escape  From  the  Seraglio,”  ”Der 
Frelschiitz,”  “Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,” 
"La  Muette  de  Portici”  and  to  produce 
MarSchal’s  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,”  Leon- 
cavallo’s ”La  Boheme,”  Missa’s  ”Hdte,’’ 
Canoby’s  “Le  Vieux  de  la  Montagne,” 
Trepart’s  “Martin  et  Marline,”  Bo- 
selli’s  ”Mort  d’Armide,”  Desjoyaux’s 
"Gyptis,”  Fontmagne’s  "Bianca  Cap-  ; 
pello,”  Pessard’s  "La  Grange-Bateli- 
ere,”  Silver’s  “La  Belle  au  Bol.s  dor- 
mant” and  Lacome’s  "Christine.”  Music 
by  Gossec  was  introduced-  into  Remain 
Rolland’s  play  ”Le  Triomphe  de  la 
Raison,”  performed  at  the  Theatre  de 
I'Oeuvre,  Paris,  June  21;  the  "Marche 
lugubre”  wag  especially  effective; 
played  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  Revolution  and  The  Empire,  in  the 
drama  it  acco*mpanied  the  funeral  pro- 
ce.ssion  of  Marat.  Leonora  Jackson 
will  play  Brahms’s  violin  concerto  at 
a New  Philharmonic  Concert  at  Leip- 
zig in  the  fall.  Strange  to  say, 
Schumann’s  music  to  "Manfred” 
was  given  in  association  with  the 
text  for  the  first  time  in  Lou- 
don, June  21.  Rubinstein’s  ’cello 
concerto  was  played  for  the  first  ime  in 
Ergalnd  June  11  by  Marix  Loevenshon 
at  New  Brighton.  The  baritone  Scotti. 
whose  first  appearance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den was  noticed  in  the  Journal,  after- 
ward appeared  eus  Amonasro.  Mr.  Black- 
burn wrote:  "He  possesses  both 

strength  and  beauty  of  voice,  and  he 
uses  it  with  great  skill  and  discretion. 
Amonasro  is  not  a very  subtle  part  to 
play,  of  course.  He  is  very  much  the 
villain  of  the  Surrey  side,  and  Sig. 
Scotti,  with  his  emotional  temperament, 
found  no  difficulty  in  fulfillins*  his  role, 
from  an  acting  standpoint.  But,  over 
and  above  his  doing  everything  that 
could  be  expected,  he  showed  an  ele-  | 
gauce  and  dignity  of  gesture  and  man-  ■ 
ner  that  w*as  altogeiher  refined  arid  at-  : 
tractive.  IVe  learn  that  this  artist  is  | 
engaged  at  Coveut  Garuen  for  next  ^ 
year,  for  his  present  series  of  perform-  I 
ances  arc  con*  plete  for  thus  year.  Vv  e 
are  glad  of  this,  for  he  is  an  excellent 
and  extremely  usetul  artist.” 

The  Referee  says:  "The  Parisians  are 
mightily  amused  over  an  action  pend- 
ing in  Brussels.  A gentleman  took  a 
stall,  a program,  and  a book  of  the 
words  for  some  opera.  Directly  the 
curtain  went  up  the  lights  w*ere  low- 
ered. He  accordingly  claims  damages 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible 
to  read  the  book  he  had  paid  for,  and 
that  the  artists  were  so  completely  in-  , 
coherent  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  ! 
a word.  He  also  claims  for  waste  of 
time.” 

The  new  Victorian  soprano.  Miss 
Amy  Castles,  *who  is  said  to  be  a sec- 
ond Melba,  is  giving  a profitable  series 
of  farewell  concerts  before  starting  for 
Europe.  For  a concert  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Tow*n  Hall  1800  5s.  seats  were 
booked  in  two  hours  after  the  opening 

of  the  box  office. Daily  Messenger. 

• * • 

These  words  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck 
are  worthy  of  con.sideration  and  wide 
publication:  “One  of  the  most  superla- 

tive humbugs  is  the  analytical  program. 

If  a botanist  proclaimed  to  those  wlio 
would  like  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  flowers,  but  did  not  know  ho*w  to 
begin,  that  the  proper  way  was  to  dis- 
sect the  llowers  and  learn  how  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  put  together,  he  would  be 
laughed  at.  If  a literary  critic  de- 
clared that  the  secret  of  appreciating 
poetry  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  parsing  and  scajy*ii,gr  he  would  be 
hooted  at.  ^I’J*  if  a musical  critic  tCiis 
the  gapijE^  public  that  the  secreU 
unde^;j:ianding  and  liking  music  lies  in 
st*  .ying  Us  osteology— finding  out  how 


tbe  bon^  and  joli  . together— 

th  lennocents  stand  la  uv.e  and  won- 
I derment  at  his  superior  wisdom." 

• Musical  America  quotes  somebody  as 
saying  that  "the  three  great  pianists 
now  before  the  world  might  be  summed 
uj)  as  follcws:  Rosenthal  for  technic; 

Sauer  for  poetry,  and  Paderewski  for 
the  la  lies.”  But  others  might  dispute 
that  Sauer  is  pre-eminent  as  a pianist- 
poet,  and  others  might  claim  justly 
that  there  are  more  than  three  great 
pianists  now  before  the  world.” 

Philip  Hale. 


*iid  we  shall 


I advise' you  to  ' 
arrange  us. 

1 remain,  Sir,  your  truly. 


We  do  not  believe  the  rumor  that  the 
white  whale  sighted  off  Gloucester 
Harbor  was  our  old  friend  Moby  Dick, 
for  we  read  no  description  of  uncom- 
mon bulk,  a peculiar  snow-white 
wrinkled  forehead,  a high,  pyramldlcal 
white  hump.  Yet  Moby  Dick  escaped 
Captain  Ahab,  chasing  him  curses 
round  the  world,  at  the  head  of  a crew 
ehledy  made  up  of  mongrel  renegades 
and  castaways  and  cannibals. 


A BIDDLE.  j 

Which  of  the  twain  did  the  woman  love? 

To  one  she  stooped,  and  sighed; 

To  the  other  she  turned  with  hand  and  smile: 
.\nd  Ihe.v  lived,  and  loved  her,  and  died. 

And  the  woman  grew,  as  the  flowers  do. 

In  the  vale  of  a holy  pride. 


TVhat  has  become  of  Q.? 


easlonaily  one  neds  to  a fqiend  near, 
th’  door.  Bverywhere  life,  enjoyment, 
youth— except  In  your  heart,  vhlch 
plays  yiou  queer  tricks,  although  the 
Thyslcian  has  assured  you  that  there 
is  no  serious  disturbance.  You  leave  at 
the  hour  decreed  by  a paternal  govern- 
ment. Here  and  there  you  see  a girl 
hurrying  home.  You  teach  ycur  de- 
.‘erted  flat.  You  look  about  the  dusty, 
t heerless  rooms.  And  In  bed.  just  as 
you  are  forgetting  yourself,  you  hear 
a girlish  laugh  wheeled  In  the  street 
below  your  v^indow.  And  in  that  laugh 
you  detect  mockery  of  all  that  is  not 
full  of  youth. 


The  one  brought  hither  a glorious  dream  | 
Of  the  pure,  and  the  good,  and  the  great. 

Of  a nobler  race  than  the  commonplace. 

.\r.d  a selfless  law  in  the  State. 

But  the  gay  dream  broke,  and  the  man 
awoke. 

And  then  he  learned  to  hate. 


Dr.  May  in  the  Medical  Record  recom- 
mends cold  compresses  or  evaporating 
lotions  In  cases  of  black  eye  before  dis- 
coloration has  occurred.  He  says  noth- 
ing about  the  beneficial  cold  lamp 
post.  


And  the  other  knew  naught  but  the  law  of 
self. 

And  the  windy  desert  of  scorn. 

Till  he  saw  there  grew  a flower  or  two. 

Oh ! a rose  In  the  patches  of  thorn ; 

And  ho  learned  to  feel  that  he  needs  must  J 
kneel. 

And  found  a mirth  c.  the  morn.  ' 


Which  of  the  twain  did  the  woman  love. 
Now  sighs  and  smiles  be  sped? 

^'hlch  of  the  twain.  In  the  sun  and  rain. 
Was  after  her  heart— or  head? 

Or  hath  she  lied.  In  the  valley  of  pride. 
That  both  her  lovers  be  dead? 


The  economical  licusewlfe  may  learn 
n lesson  from  the  French.  Sugar  is 
expensive  in  that  country,  and  U takes 
lime  to  count  the  lumps  in  the  basin 
and  tl-us  prove  the  thieving  visit  of  a 
servant.  "A  practical  Parisian  has  hit 
upon  tho  ingenious  plan  of  shutting  up 
a fly  with  the  lumps.  Tf  on  removing 
the  lid  a few  hours  later,  she  finds  the 
insect  gone,  she  knows  what  has  hap- 
pened." Yes,  the  silly  season  Is  here, 
and  we  aro  all  emtributing  to  it.  On 
ihe  whole  wo  prefer  the  paragraphs 
about  the  sea  serpent,  although  the 
description  of  the  monster  is  too  stereo- 
lyped.  What  has  become  ct  the  Wild 
Man  of  Maine?  He  has  been  singular- 
ly inactive  for  some  menth.'. 


Choynski  is  too  fine  a name  for  a 
pucilist.  It  should  belong  to  a chess- 
player or  a fiddler. 


Alas  for  Burke! 
Sassenach ! 


And  beaten  by  a 


Mr.  Walter  Long  states  that  every- 
one of  Queen  Victoria’s  subjects  in 
Kngland  eats,  on  an  average,  each 
year.  13  imported  eggs.  Here  is  the 
egg  paradox;  the  freshest  come  from 
the  most  distant  of  the  importing 
lands. 


I 'I 


Whai  Is  to  be  e;i  ill''  mdrvo’v.  siirinU  from' 
iM»rcblng  mil;  each  single  day  that  Fov- 
I .-le  shall  grant.  lecUon  it  as  gain;  and 
■ rr,  not  yon.  in  your  ynutli.  ticiigh'.ful 
li  \ es  or  dances,  so  long  as  gray-iiaii-cd  sour- 
r.  .-.s  cpmes  n.ir  near  your  b’.oom.  NoV- . leo. 
let  tlio  Plain  e'l  .'-tiuares.  ami  tender  whis- 
!>' rings  at  .glitfall.  ngaci  and  again  he 
songiit  at  tiic  i»r?concerted  lioiir;  n-iw,  too, 
ll'e  pretty  lauglt  from  the  deptli  oC  the  nook, 
tl.ai  betrays  the  hidirg  girl. 


'■Jiistico  Leventritt  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  ex-  | 
press  company  is  liable  for  damages  to 
a violin  In  transit." 

If  the  violin  is  hopelessi.v  dama.ged,  it 
is  sure  to  be  a Stradlvarius. 


That  Mr.  Dunne  has  arranged  to  i 
write  a series  of  articles  on  English  life' 
(loc-s  not  move  ns  to  joy.  Let  him 
s'lek  to  Mr.  Dooley  and  his  Chicago  1 
friends. 


There  grew  out  of  this  very  longing  for  tli? 
ideal  a peculiar  power  in  him  of  seeing  hol- 
lotvness  everywliere.  It  tiecame  an  instinct 
Willi  him  to  test  wliatever  seemed  genuine, 
and  without  much  astonishment  convince 
hlrr..self  of  Its  falseness.  I t 'ca me  a passion 
with  him  to  tap  with  ’ -r  on  anything 

t'-.at  looked  like  metr  ;ind  of  painful 

satisfaction  te  '■'oi  j hollow  ring, 

which  at  the  same  time  wounded  his  ear  and 
confirmed  his  suspn-ion. 


IMIf.a  MulrheaU  asV  s:  "I  wonder  I 

wht  ther  the  world-wide  succe.ss  our  re-  ; 
cent  Scottish  writers  have  had  is  owing 
to  their  having  at  command  this  Ian-  | 
gi  age,  most  delicately  cxTiressitc  of  1 
all  hints  of  human  feeling  and  experi-  | 
tree?" 

This  Is  prettier  and  more  amiable  than 
the  phrase  “Kailyard  literature." 


Mayor,  as  a Harva’  oan'  Knows  the 

classi  -s.  He  shoult  c on  his  office 

wall  the  saying  of  Pericles;  "We  love 
the  beautiful  with  economy.” 


President  Hadley  of  Yale  is 
piitably  a great  man,  for  they 
vivliig  his  old  yokes. 


indis- 
ire  rc- 


■Mj-.  John  F.  Runciman  describes  Ger- 
man singing  as  "something  between  a 
sheep-dog's  bark  and  an  asthmatic 
cough." 


Here  is  Mr.  Hopper,  the  athletic 
< omedian,  telling  Englishmen  that  the 
“cruelty  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  saddest  features 
of  a professional  career  in  that  coun- 
try.” This  Is  a shabby  return.  The 
i.ewspapers  of  this  country  have  been 
kind  to  Mr.  Hopper.  Influenced  purely 
^ly  good  nature,  they  have  on  several 
■ ccasions  said  that  he  was  funny  in 
his  performances.  At  last  he  justifies 
this  praise,  for  in  London  he  pledges 
his  word  that  the  marriages  in  the 
profession  are  the  happiest  in  the 
world. 


This  reminds  us  of  tho  fine  thought 
of  a Chicago  philosopher;  "We  may 
upholster  the  hardships  of  an  approach- 
ing missile,  even  tho’  we  are  not  able 
lo  stay  It,  if  wc  can  anticipate  Its 
approach.” 


Parents  owe  tho  same  reparation  to  their 
children  that  one  man  owes  to  another  man 
■whom  ho  has  brought  within  an  infected 
house. 


And  who,  pray,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann?  Every  one 
who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large;  and 
every  plunderer;  every  musical  person; 
the  professors  of  musical  and  enter-  I brother  who  did  not  remov-e  kid  gloves 


Collecting  material  for  the  chapter, 
"The  Etiquette  of  tho  Bar-Room” 
(which  will  appear  in  the  36th  volume 
of  "Man  as  a political  and  social 
Beast,"  edited  by  Henry  C.  Merwin, 
Esq.),  we  spent  a pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive evening  last  week  in  a saloon  on 
Shawmut  Avenue.  The  beer  was  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  and  we  took  copious 
notes.  Thus  we  were  much  Impressed 
by  the  genteel  behaviour  of  a coloured 


taining  performances;  who  are  adepts 
in  all  Druidical  and  Magical  arts;  they 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  In  Erin. 


The  woman  In  Simplicissimus  says 
to  the  man  who  Is  kissing  her  hand, 
"Ever  since  I told  you  that  I love  my 
husband,  your  behavior  has  been 
scrupulously  correct.  You  appear  to 
put  a very  high  value  on  this  quality.” 


It  Is  the  sign  of  the  .small  shop  that 
says,  "We  smile  at  competition”  or  "We 
lead.  Others  follow." 


Sporting  journalists  in  England  spell 
"chestnut”  without  the  middle  "t". 
Otherwise  tho  chestnut  Is  the  same. 


Mr.  Tree,  rehearsing  “King  John.”  has 
introduced  the  sjcne  at  Runnymede. 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  which  he 
will  pro.sent  In  the  form  of  a tableau. 
"True,"  fays  one  admirer,  "the  his- 
torical sittatlon  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  play,  but  that  is  simply  because 
It  did  not  enter  Into  Shakspeare's 
.scheme.  It  were  hypercritical  to  ‘cry 
vrv  n'  so  shrewd  (and  justifiable)  an  at- 
tempt to  Iring  the  play  witMn  the 
range  of  all  cl.asses— In  fact,  to  human- 
ize it.  For  the  end  justifies  the  means." 
Mr.  Tree  may  prove  himself  a worthy 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Daiy  as  a 
Shakspearian  manager,  condenser  and 
improver.  


We  quote  the  letter  of  a European 
landlord  to  an  Inquiring  traveler: 

Grand  Hotel  de  la  Plage. 

Sir— I answer  to  your  letter  of  4 June. 
Prices  vary  according  to  the  rooms 
and  floors  since  13  francs  every  day. 
each  person,  food  including.  When  two 
persons  are  in  the  same  room,  we  do  a 
difference. 

There  are  a lawn  tennis  and  a golf 
jiear  the  hotel. 


There  are  romantic  nights  even  'n 
llcston  in  July.  Herne  along  by  a 
.street-oar  in  the  less  pretentious  stre.-ts 
>or.  see,  ,ss  in  a fiorting  vision,  girls 
in  white,  sitting  on  door  steps,  or  walk- 
ing slowly  enarmed.  or  lavighing  at 
corners.  And  forgetting  the  cenvention- 
.".lities  you  are  tempted  to  alight.  It 
is  hard  fer  you  to  realize  that  you  are 
gray-haireil  or  bald;  that  the  sweat 
starts  quickly  behind  your  ears  at 
the  slightest  exertien;  that  a long  fli.ght 
of  stair.s  makes  yoi^  puf(j  that  youn.g 
girls  mt  longer  view  >'0u  as  a possible 
nate  for  life  Should  you  join  the 
group  cn  the  steps,  should  you  be  wel- 
<'omed  courteously,  you  would  still  be 
a stranger  to  their  tl  oughts  and  con- 
versatlcn.  Poor  man— even  the  fqrmul'i.j 
of  wooing  may  have  changed  within 
the  last  twenty  odd  years.  If  you  are 
still  in  pursuit  of  tho  well-beloved,  you 
arc  doomed  to  limit  your  chase  to  the 
disappointed,  the  morbid;  worntm  who 
have  awakened  too  late  in  life,  whose 
chins  have  begun  to  criimhle,  who  are 
a trifle  over-blown,  or  :ire  flankless  and 
physically  ascetic.  Among  them  you 
n.ay  find  a singularly  belated  Spring. 
Talk  of  lOinance  and  hearts  and  Ideals 
with  them— that  is  if  you  can  refrain 
from  laughing  at  them — and  yourself. 

The  bicycle  makes  once  prosaic,  re- 
pellent. hideous  streets  nocUirnally  ro- 
mantic. Do  you  remernber  Massachu- 
setts Aveni  o from  Huntington  Avenue 
to  Boylston  Street?  A dusty,  filthy 
street  with  little  sliops.  apartment 
houses,  anl  a storage  warehouse,^  a 
triumph  of  monstrous  ugliness.  Now 
at  night  this  avenue  is  vocal 
with  girlish  laughter.  The  wheels 
pass  and  repa.--s;  and  in  the  specious 
light  nearly  all  the  girls  borne  rapidly 
by  seem  fair  and  desirable.  Or  they 
are  near  the  soda-fountains;  they  are  . 
in  the  restaurants  that  sprang  up  like 
t nto  Jonah’s  gourd.  You  are  never  so 
lonely  as  when  you  w.atch  them  and 
envy  the  young,  vigorous  fellows  who 
call  them  by  tlieir  first  names  and  chaff 
them  amorously. 

Tt  is  ten  o’clock.  The  s-aloon  on  the 
I'Orner  will  close  at  eleven.  The  bicy- 
« lists  crowd  the  bar.  You  enter  and 
ask  for  a glass  of  beer— not  that  you 
are  especially  thirsty- not  that  tlie  beer 
is  of  your  favorite  brew.  Bicyclists 
still  enter;  they  leave  their  wheels,  as 
riders  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  a 
foaming  horse.  They  tell  extraordinary 
tales  of  runs.  They  boast  a-vie.  Their 
legs  are  arrogantly  muscular.  Their 
faces  are  sun-burned.  Yo-j  arc  too  con- 
scious of  their  physical  s’jperlorlty.  Yet 
you  are  compelled,  as  by  a spell,  to 
watch  them.  They  order  beer  as  though 
it  were  their  right.  You  have  no  wheel; 
in  f;ict,  either  from  laziness  or  timidity 
or  fat  you  have  never  learned  to  ride; 
and  vou  drink  your  beer  as  though  the 
bar  keeper  and  the  crowd  were  granting 
a privilege.  The  girls  pass  by.  Oc- 


Hysterla,  common  now  among  women 
whose  trunks  do  not  arrive  with  them 
at  summer  cottage  or  inn,  is  easily  re- 
duced by  free  drinking  of  tar-water 
(no  traveler  should  be  without  a large 
flask).  Witness  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
William  Connor.  Esq.,  from  Brandon, 
in  the  County  of  Cork;  "One  of  my 
Daughters,  who  had  labored  under  a 
kind  of  hysterick  and  nervous  Disorder 
for  some  months,  which  afflicted  her 
with  a Pa.piiatlon  and  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  insomuch,  that  .she  fre- 
quently imagined  she  was  expiring;  of 


which  Complaint,  she  is  now  (God  be 
praised)  quite 


free,  and  attributes  her 
Cure  solely  to  that  most  excellent 
Tar-water,  having  received 
no  benefit  from  any  Thing 


Remedy, 
little  or 
else.” 


before  the  act  of  drinking.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  donned  them 
in  the  street  in  order  to  make  a more 
effective  entrance. 

We  met  again  the  type  that  is  pre- 
tentiously familiar  with  all  proprietors, 
bar-keepers,  as  well  as  the  proprietor's 
dogs.  Instead  of  taking  a modest 
quencher  with  an  air  of  unconscious 
authority,  the  man  called  in  italics  for 
a sherry-cobbler.  Now  this  saloon 
knows  chiefly  beer,  whisky  and  other 
primal  drinks,  but  the  bar  keeper  was 
not  daunted.  He  mi.xed  the  cobbler 
with  a laborious  show  of  knowledge. 
The  customer  sucked  it  slowly, 
smacked  his  lips,  breathed  hard,  sighed, 
gave  other  assorted  signs  of  pleasure, 
and  then  cried  aloud.  "O  Jimmy,  you 
are  a darlin'.  This  is  the  only  place  In 
Boston  where  I can  find  a cobbler  that 
is  a cobbler.”  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
bar-keeper's  name  is  Mike.  He  showed 
no  emotion.  Alike  to  him  are  praise 
or  blame.  And  when  the  showy  man 
went  out  of  the  door,  still  wiping  his 
lips  for  those  outside,  we  said,  "Mike, 
Who  Is  that?”  To  which  tlie  bar-keeper 
answered,  "Never  .saw  him  before." 


The  grey.grecn  stretch  of  sandy  grass. 
Indefinitely  desolate: 

\ sea  of  lead,  a sky  of  slate 
Already  autu.nu  in  the  air,  alas! 


One  stark  monotony  of  stone. 

The  long  hotel,  acutely  white. 

Against  the  after-sunset  light 
Withers  grey-green,  and  lakes  the  grass  s 
tone. 


r.istless  and  endless  it  outlies. 

And  mea’.is.  to  you  and  me.  no  more 
Than  any  oebhle  on  the  shore. 

Or  this  indifferent  moment  as  it  dies. 


Miss  May,  in  spite  of  her  beauty,  was 
brought  into  court  lately  by  a milliner. 
These  items  represent  Miss  May’s  pur- 
chases on  a single  day: 

£ s.  d. 

One  black  hat  with  plumes 7 13  C 

One  hat  with  plumes  and  aigrette — 6 16  0 

One  toque  with  aigrette 8 0 0 

One  mauve  Po.npadour  hat 4 0 ’0 

One  black  hat  with  roses 4 0 0 

One  PomP'-i.do’ir  hat 5 5 0 

One  boat-shaped  hat 7 12  6 

One  blue  straw  hat 3 12  6 

One  green  straw  hat 4 16  0 

One  straw  sailor 3 l2  6 


tVe  have  before 
fact  that  of  old 


this  alluded  to  the 
^ in  certain  Eastern 

cTuU  markets  were  held  at  night  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  H Is  now  reported 
that  the  next  scene  in  the 
tragedy  will  be  played  at  Hennes  from 
6 30  A.  M.  until  noon.  This  vlii  ce. 
tainly  be  a good  thing  for  the  play 
actors  as  well  as  the  audience  M hy 
should  not  the  ordinary  hours  of  busl- 
neL  be  reversed  when  ‘Nere  is  extreme 
heat?  The  brain  of  many  is  nimblest 
between  9 P.  M.  and  midnight. 


Deen-thlnkers  are  now  pondering  the 
question  of  how  to  Improve  the  grade 


Miss  May  recalls  the  case  of  .4gathe 
P.arcesia,  who  told  a dunning  dress- 
maker that  she  had  something  much 
better  to  do  with  her  money  than  pay 
her  debts.  This  leads  the  Referee  to 
remark:  "Any  number  of  actresses 

have  been  interviewed,  and  they  say 
unanimously  that  It  is  only  by  resorting 
to  questionable  expedients  that  they 
are  able  to  secure  the  luxurloqs  dres.ses 
that  the  managers  demand,  and  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  them- 
selves. With  a few  exceptions  in  Paris 
this  state  of  thing  prevails,  and  as  In 
nine  French  plays  out  of  ten  there  are 
only  two  big  parts,  the  remainder  of 
the  company  are  paid  salaries  that 


of  American  tobacco.  A flve-cent  cigar 
of  exquisite  flavor-one  that  will  en- 
,lear  the  smoker  to  his  wite-may  jet 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  American  cl\- 
ilizalion.  , 

Bv  the  way,  why  does  not  some 
..hrewd  commercial  adventurer  acquaint 
■,he  peoole  in  Manila  with  the  genuine 


ixic  cj. I gi  — L| 

ballet  girl  would  think  twice  over  be-  Ujijj 


fore  accepting.  The  paradise  of  the  ;' 


profession  is  the  Com6die  Francaise,  |f  (jj 
where  liberality  grows  wild.  Not  onlyi’u|j.i 
are  the  ladles’  cost'ames  paid  for,  buti'-T.. 


Manila  cneroot?  They  would 
.hcroots.  after  they  were  accustomed 

to  them.  


are  demolishing  ' 


In  New  York  they 
tlie  reservoir,  one  of  the  mo^interest-  ■ 
Ing  features  of  that  city.  The  repor  | 
comes  that  China  Pr->POses  ’ ° ' 

her  famous  and  traditional  (Jreat  M all.  . 
built  200  years  before  Christ  and  now 
in  almost  perfect  condition  (for  there 
have  been  honest  contractors). 


they  are  allowed  to  choose  what  cos-;^ 
tumler  they  prefer,  and  are  entitled  tojl 
suggest  their  own  designs.  It  Is  thel! 
same  lor  the  actors,  even  when  thejji 
play  Is  modern  and  only  the  frock- |p 
coat  Is  necessary.  More  than  this,  eveniCi 
all  the  linen  usea  Is  washed  at  the  ex-;! 
pense  of  the  house." 

Cx 


; 1'  A. 


Boston  at  last  is 
New  York  newspaper,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Grau’s  operatic  plans 
savs;  “He  will  first  visit 
as  Hartford,  Springfield. 

I’rovideiice, 

Houisville 


such  cities 
Worcester. 
Toronto,  Indianapolis, 
I • and  Boston.  And 


tills  in  sjilte  of  Mayor  Quincy's  inde- 
rallgablc  endeavors  to  make  Boston  the 
musical  centre  of,  the  Universe.  the 


My  life  Is  like  a music  hall. 

Where,  in  the  impotence  of  rage. 
Chained  by  enchantment  to  my  stall, 

I se<i  mypelf  upore  tho  stage 
to  smuse  a music  hdJl. 

'Tis  I th4t  smoke  this-cigarel'". 

Boungdh’re.  and  laliph  for  vaconey. 
And  watih  the  dancers  turn;  and  >4:1 
It  is  qiy  very  self  I see 
AcroB^th^  cloudy  cigarette.  . 

My  V^y  self  that  turns  and  trips. 

Painlsd,  pathetically  gay. 

An  empty  song  upon  the  lips 
In  make-believe  of  holiday; 

I.  I,  this  thing  that  turns  and  trips!  . 


inills. 


Wfhl 


pur- 


The  IlR-ht  fla'es  In  t ..aisle  hall. 

The  Ilgrht,  tile  sound,  that  tvear.\'  us; 
Hour  follows  hour,  [ count  them  all, 
f-'U^iting;,  and  loud,  ami  riotous: 

My  life  Is  like  a musrc  hall. 


AVe  saw  the  other  day  portraits  cf  .six 

flternationaily  distingruished  chess 
piiayere.  Two  of  these  masters  of  con- 
centration look  like  apostles  of  anarchy 
and  the  other  four  might  illustrate  a 
treatise  on  criminology.  It  is  only  fair 
to  admit  that  the  newspaper  portraits 
may  not  do  the  originais  full  justice; 
and  yet  there  is  a strong  insistence  on 
a type,  that  is  associated  inevitably 
with  the  dangerous  ciasses.  Chess  has 
been  called  a selfish  game.  By  absorb- 
ing the  attention  o^  otherwise  uneasy' 
persons,  it  may  save  the  property'  of 
the  citizen  from  the  oil-can  and  the 
torch  and  the'  citizen  himself  from  the 
gun,  the  rope,  the  knife,  or  tiie  axe. 

Sea  bathing  is  recommended  by'  a 
I'Yenoh  medical  writer  because  it  “at- 
tunes the  whoie  surface  of  the  nervous 
s.vstem,  favors  the  continual  movement 
of  the  liQuids  whose  base  is  the  source 
of  an  infinity  of  diseases,  and  answers 
10  a great  number  of  hygienic  and 
herapeutlc  indications.”  He  also  finds 
that  the  movement  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea  puts  into  play  the  whole  muscular 
system  of  the  swimmer,  and  thus  be- 
r omes  “a  real  massage  vary  proper  for 
lestoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  or- 
';ans.”  (Mas.sage  was  des.cribed  by  B. 
le  la  Brocqui^re  in  1452  as  “kneading 
nd  pinching,”  and  the  term  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Arabic  “Mas-h.”) 
’OEslbly  this  walker  on  the  stilts  of 
inguage  may  yet  persuade  his  coun- 
rymen  to  indulge  freely  In  fresh  water 
-and  soap. 


We  read  lately  of_a  distinction  be- 
veen  malicious  prosecution  and  false 
nprlsonment.  A woman  said  she  saw  j 
le  conductor  of  a ’bus  take  her  bag ! 
.way  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  She  ! 
ccused  him;  he  W'as  acquitted;  and  ! 
nother  man  was  convicted.  The  ac- 
quitted brought  action.  The  jury  found 
hat  the  woman  had  not  acted  ma- 
iciously— she  really  believed  the  con- 
iluctor  stole  her  bag.  The  higher  court 
lays  the  conductor  is  not  entitled  to , 
my  damages;  for  there  was  no  malice  ' 
tnd  the  W'oman  simply  made  a mis- 
lUce. 


/I  ou  have  been  bored  frequently — and 
!fou  will  be  bored  again  in  a month  or 
I wo— by  men  and  women  who,  telling 
you  of  theip  summer  outing,  chatter 
iibout  scenery.  “The  beauty  is  inde- 
(frlbable,  but  I'll  try  to  give  you  an 
lea  of  It.’’ 

Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  preaches  a pleas- 
at  sermon  on  this  text.  “Why  must 
ley?  (try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  it), 
ecause  they  are  twaddlers  born,  and 
Is  their  nature  bo.”  Mr.  Boyle  admits 
lat  scenery  Is  pleasant  enough,  if 
ood,  whenever  one  comes  across  it. 
f j I have  beheld  a great  variety  of  sam- 
des  in  my  time,  and  I Ukcd  mcst  of 
hem.  It  is  the  chatter  which  annoy,s.” 
Now  Mr.  Boyle  does  not  mention 
laudelalre’s  line.  “The  landscape  is  in 
he  eye  of  the  beholder,”  and  yet  this 
me  sums  up  the  former’s  paragraph 
leglnnlng,  “The  most  gifted  of  mor- 1 
■ als  cannot  describe  a landscape  so  that ' 
'he  hearer  Is  able  to  see  it  with  his 
aind’s  eye.”  Recall  the  descilptions 
f scenery  In  Black’s  novels— we  men- 
ion  Black,  because  he  was  industrious 
n this  work  and  his  admirers  were 
.|i]  qually  Industrious  In  extravagant 
tiiea'l'raise.  But  can  you  recall  his  desorip- 
Paris  ions? 

The  first  that  you  read  gave  you  a 
ertaln  pleasure,  and  after  that  you 
kipped  the  pen-pictures  of  sea,  moun- 
aln,  crag,  tcirent.  lock  and  fell.  You 
enied  It  at  the  time;  but  Black  is  dead 
td  there  Is  no  longer  need  of  blind 
;'yalty.  You  remember  vividly  Thomas 


ily  Terdy’s  chapter  about  Egdon  Heath; 


id  why?  Because  he  did  mot  try  to 
ictograpih  the  heath  for  you;  he  sug- 
.“sted.  something  very  old,  the  inani- 
ate  sadness  of  centuries,  suhlimo 
nellncss,  tragic  indifference  toward 
e passions  and  fates  of  men  and 
>men  that  crawl  over  its  surface. 

■ Jut  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Boyle.  He 
J.  1ms  that  although  the  wise  ancients 
'er  wrote  about  scenery,  and  Bishop 
mot,  describing  the  antediluvian 
•id,  said  It  was  flab  and  smooth,  for 
;’  las  “the  fair  work  of  the  Almighty 
ator;  It  could  not  liave  been  de- 
. * ned  by  unsightly  protuberances,  as 
B :s  and  mountains,”  you  must  at  this 
! of  year  t>e  prepared  to  talk  about 
ery.  When  gushing  persons  name 
/jiace  and  ask,  “Have  you  been 
I'e,”  you  should  answer  "No,”  if 
I o are  »ny  views  in  the  nelghbor- 
I S.  “T5ie  best  way  of  evading  these 
I Jviduals  Is  to  declare  that  you  know  , 
J Idng  a'bout  scenery,  and  care  noth- 
I J-  'They  recognize  that  you  do  not 
to  their  species,  and  if  they  have 
pride  they  seek  a victim  on 
\,vner  flank  or  across  the  table. 


, . ■ 

•They  that  would  limit  narrowly  oc- 
cupations for  women  should  ponder  the 
instance  of  Miss  Penman,  who  dl'd 
about  a fortnight  ago.  She  was  the 
Superintendent  of  the  S-outh  Bondon 
Tramway  lines.  Six  hundred  men  were 
under  her  crontrol.  She  engage"!  the 
conductors  and  inspectors,  received 
their  daily  repo  vs,  chocked  their  re- 
turns, and,  when  there  was  occasion, 
dismissed  an  offender.  Now  all  agree 
that  this  woman  was  mourned  pro- 
foundly by  the  men  who  admired  her 
for  her  ability,  regard  for  discipline, 
fairness  and  other  supposedly  male 
traits.  Their  mourning  was  shown  not 
merely  conventionally,  as  by  putting  a 
band  of  black  round  their  sleeves,  but 
English  stolidity  went  so  far  as  to  say 
“We  shall  do  something;  either  put  up 
a monument  or  a memorial  stone  over 
licr.  Wo  liked  her  a good  deal,  and 
were  sorry  Indeed  that  she  died.” 

Here  are  a few  lines  from  the  first 
act  of  Mr.  Sims’s  new  drama  of  today, 
“The  Lazy  Husband.’’ 

ACT  I. 

Scene— A domestic  interior,  Period- 
Breakfast  time. 

Lady  Judge  (to  her  husband,  who  has 
lust  come  down)— Oh,  you  have  conde- 
scended to  get  up,  have  you?  Eat 
your  bread  and  butter,  and  let  the  table 
be  cleared. 

Husband— Bread  and  butter!  I want 
eggs  and  bacon! 

Lady  Judge— No;  I’m  going  to  keep 
you  on  short  commons,  sir.  Then  per- 
Iiaps  you’ll  go  out  and  get  a Govern- 
ment appointment. 

Husband — My  dear  Caesarina.  how 
can  I call  on  Lord  Salisbury  in  these 
trousers?  They’re  patched  at  the  knee. 

Lady  Judge — When  you  get  something 
I'll  get  you  another  pair— not  before. 

Husband — Well,  give  me  a cab  fare 
and  I’ll  go  in  these. 

Lady  Judge — Yes,  I know  that  cab 
fare.  You  can  take  a penny  tram  each 
way.  Here’s  the  twopence. 

Husband  (holding  out  his  hand)— Give 
it  me,  then. 

Lady  Judge — No — I’ve  just  remem- 
bered—you  can  take  a London  County 
Council  halfpenny  ’bus. 

Husband  (taking  penny)— Caesarina, 
you  are  mean! 


10  one  else  wa.s  .■  mifi:  a 

hRht  then  began  to  glow  in  th-  dark- 
ness  and  gradually  took  the  shape  of 

^bout  35,  dres.sed 
In  Lmpire  costume,  and  with  an  ’in- 
,fipldly  pretty’  face,  who  moved  across 
the  room  from  the  foIdin,g  doors.  Whe,® 
addressed,  she  put  her  hand.s  before 
her  face,  and  sank  on  her  knees  as  If 
,to  pray;  the  light  went  out.  and  Allis 
>reer  went  back  to.  bed  to  read  an 
rtrticle  by  ]\Ir.  Meyers  on  ‘The  Drift  of 
J sychlcal  Research.’  “ .vils.s  Freer^ 
Who.  in  spite  of  her  detective  instinct^’ 
‘geems  to  have  imagination  and  tempera  ’ 
gho.st-click, 

;<hck.— with  a former  dwcllei-  in  the 
oL,  the  w()r.st  kimk 
a bad  fool  of  that  tiif.e  of  wickedness 
Regency  ’’  and  wa.s  sure  1 
that  the  ghost  was  tLt  of  “a  meek  ! 
I sad  woman,  W'ho  had  succumbad”  id  i 
I S cunning  ways.  Buj  the  “bad  man"  ' 

, Jiimself  did  not  appear>-not  even  under 

"i.  ® business  there 

Miss  Freer  Is  .surely  a brave  woman' 
and  If  the  sight  of  the  rake  of  the 
Regency  cawied  hoit-ipliation,  or  goo«e- 
•®’^**>'i"8^.<Boccaccio’8  “pelo 
airicialo  ) was  with  her;  as  it  i.s  with 

^ of  great  joy. 

t^ee  Burton  s note  to  the  “Taie  of 
I iNur  al-Dln  AH  and  Hi.s  Son.”) 

“Where  telepathy  operates,  many  in- 
telligences may  affect  our  own.  Some 
of  these  are  the  minds  of  living  per- 
sons, but  some  appear  to  be  disoarnute 
10  be  spirits  like  ourselves,  but  re- 
leased from  the  body,  although  .still 
personalitv  of 
c’arth.  These  spirits  appear  still  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  our  world,  and  to 
ce  in  certain  ways  able  to  affect  it.” 

^ Mr.  T.  Conroy,  of  Lynn  would  also 
oe  an  inestimable  ornament  to  a well- 
appointed  salon.  It  was  his  delight  of 
niglit  to  Insist  that  his 


h”re  win?'  ; .i  .{•  or' 'a‘*’'g1ass  of 

li^ght  wine  because  Mr.  Snillli  or  Mr. 
I'Yigarty  or  Mr.  Schinltgall  would  not 
liiink  moderately,  if  beer  or  wine  or 
spirits  were  sold  lirrc,  you  would  b't 
disturbed  by  noisy,  foolish  fellows  who 
I might  quickly  be  ugly,  In.sulting,  daii- 
I gprous.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a Re- 
public (by  courte.sy),  and  there  Is  brave 
lalk  on  national  liolidays  alioiit  tlv.* 
liiierty  of  the  citizens.  As  a inutt.-r 
of  fact,  the  individual  has  much  greater 
l-e’-sonal  freedom  of  action  in  England, 
aii'J  in  the  majority  of  continciita! 

' ountries.  AAon’t  yon  try  an  orange- 
phosphate?  Or  if  you  are  willing  to 
walk  for  ten  or  tifteen  minutes  I'll 
show  you  a beer  saloon.” 


There  is  talk  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
iich.  There  Is  a still  more  disagree- 
able arrogance— and  that  is  the  arro- 
gance of  the  genteel  poor  who  flaunt 
their  condition  in  your  face.  “I  should 
like  to,  but  you  know  I cannot  afford 
il”— “I  must  live  economically,  for  you 
know  every  cent  counts”— “No,  I did 
not  see  Miss  Adams’s  Juliet;  I must 
deny  myself  such  luxuries.”  These  re- 
marks. and  remarks  of  like  nature,  are 
thrown  at  you  savagely  by  them’,  as 
though  you  were  responsible  for  their 
I'ecuiiiary  condition,  as  though  your 
salary  wore  $25,000  a year,  and  you 
[could  not  understand  their  plight  Such 
person.'*  repeat  “Blessed  are  the  meek  ” 
as  though  they  were  breathing  deliaiice 
to  the  world. 


“The 


say.s  Gen. 


Cuban  people.”  

AVood,  “ask  what  Americans  ask— good 
.government.”  To  every  Cuban  city  a 
Wulncy  or  two. 


I he  mother  of  a tende'r‘'babe,‘‘"  should 
read  to  him  from  the  newspapers  all 
Hie  stories  about  men  killing  their 
wives.  He  then  discussed  the  par- 
Hculars  and  the  probable  punishments. 
. IS.  Conroy  did  not  appreciate  this 
raaiital  desire  to  educate  her  and  there- 
fore  asked  protection  from  the  court 
A\e  like  to  think  of  him 
Mocked  mind  and 


with  well 
power  of  graphic 


description  holding  by  his  glittering  eye 
:!f  wT  audience 

Urme^r  in  sanitary 


1 

Tli«=!re  are  natures  all  frontage,  like  houses 
that  for  want  of  means  have  the  portico  of 

a palace  leading  to  the  rooms  of  a cottage.  

It  Is  no  use  boring  into  such  persons,  al-  Mr.  Maarten  Maartens,  the  novelist 
though  they  bore  you.  for  conversation  flags  I tvas  reported  a few  week-^'  ago  as 
after  the  first  salutation.  They  prance  ously  six:k  in  England  in  conseoueno^ 
through  the  first  compliments  like  Sicilian  of  the  sting  of  “some  kind  of  flv  ” R ^ 
barbs,  but  silence  soon  succeeds,  for  the  flow  England  a kissing  bug?  ' bias 

of  words  soon  ceases  where  there  is  no  spring  ” ’ 

of  thoughts.  Others  may  be  taken  in  by 
them  because  they  themselves  have  but  a 
view  of  the  surface,  but  not  the  prudent,  who 
Icok  within  them  and  find  nothing  there  ex- 
cept material  for  scorn. 


^ The  news  that  Mayor  Quincy  pro- 
I poses  to  encourage  and  nourish  the 
I salon  in  Boston  comes  like  a cool  and  ! 
deep  draught  at  hottest  noon.  There 
have  been  attempts  at  salons  in  Bos- 
ton, but  some  were  hardly  distlnguish- 
I able  from  saloons,  and  others  were  sim- 
' xdy  afternoon  teas  masquerading  under 
a,  more  pretentious  name.  His  Honor 
ihe  Mayor  will  grant  licenses  this 
<'oming  season  to  women  whom,  after 
lareful  examination,  he  considers 
wortny  of  such  confidence.  To  avoid 
disappointment  he  now  states  tliat  there 
.shall  be  no  salon  within  350  feet  of  any 
school  house  or  church.  Any  person, 
suffering  from  a cruel  nervous  disease, 
who  lives  near  a salon,  should  file  a 
jirotest  within  10  days  after  the  publica- 
lion  of  the  proposed  list.  Armllcants 
for  salons  should  state  in  w'rlting  their 
literary  and  musical  tastes  and  inclose 
a roll  of  the  talkers  engaged  by  them 
for  the  season.  A passion  for  Brow'n- 
ing  will  not  be  considered  an  indisput- 
able claim. 

Salons  suggest  societies  for  psychical 
as  well  as  physical  research,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  able  conversationalists 
to  commit  to  memory  large  portions  of 
Miss  A.  Goodrich  Frecr’s  “Essays  in 
Psychical  Research.”  She  does  not  swal- 
low every  phenomenon,  for  she  states 
as  plainly  as  she  dares  (they  have  sin- 
gular libel  laws  in  England)  th.at  there 
is  no  paid  medium  who  does  not  cheat 
and  cog.  She  prefers  haunted  lious'es 
10  furnished  flats,  sees  many  things 
in  magic  crystals,  reads  books  through 
brick  walls,  is  a good  deal  of  a <lab  at 
Al-Slmiya,  or  white  magic,  or  electro- 
biology, and  is.  in  short,  a most  de- 
.sirable  W'oman  for  salon  purposes,  one 
that  would  repay  the  expense  and  anx- 
iety of  importation.  Here  is  a sample 
of  her  wares,  the  story  of  a ghost  seen 
l>y  her  in  Hampton  Court  Palace;  “At 
half-past  four  she  was  awakened  by  tlie 
opening  of  a door  in  a room  separated 
by  locked  folding  doors  from  that  in 
which  she  was  asleep.  She  attempted 
to  strike  a match,  but  was  prevented 
bj'  a.  ‘detaining  hand’  laid  upon  her 
arm.  although  on  getting  out  of  bed 
and  sweeping  around  her  with  out- 
stretched arms  she  satisfied  herself  that 


iTf  he  have  any  valiancy  within, 

’if  he  have  made  hi.s  life  his  very  own, 

It'  lie  have  loved  and  labored,  and  have 
known 

strenuous  virtue,  and  the  joy  of  sin; 

Then,  being  dead,  he  ha.s  not  lived  in  vain. 
For  he  has  saved  what  most  desire  to  lose. 
And  ho  has  chosen  what  the  few  must 
choose. 

Since  life,  once  lived,  returns  no  more  again. 

For  of  our  time  we  lose  so  large  a part 
In  serious  trifles,  and  so  oft  let  sHi) 

Tiie  wine  of  every  moment,  at  the  lip 
Us  mom  nt,  and  the  moment  of  the  heart. 

We  are  awake  so  little  on  the  earth, 

-And  we  shall  sleep  so  long,  and  rise  so  late. 
If  tiiere  is  any  knocking  at  that  gate 
AVhich  is  the  gate  of  death,  the  gal.e  of 
birth. 


Tt'e  were  advised  lately  by  a venerable 
rnan  to  read  “useful  and  improving 
books  histories,  biographies,  memoir.^, 

• ■ssays  on  the  conduct  of  life  and  sich.”' 
AVe  therefore  procured  at  no  incon- 
siderable expense  the  “Lives  of  Emi- 
inent  Men,”  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq 
AVe  w'ere  much  delighted  with  the  ac- 
■ ount  given  therein  of  Mr.  Thomas  , 
llariot,  who  “was  wont  to  say.  that 
l:e  did  not  like  (or  valued  it  not)  tiie  ! 
old  storie  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. 
He  could  not  believe  the  old  position, 
lie  would  say.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  But 
sayd  Mr.  Haggar,  a iiihilu  killed  him 
at  last:  for  in  the  top  of  his  nose  came 
.(  little  red  speck  (exceedingly  small) 

o bigger,  and  at 

last  killed  him.  I suppose  it  was  that 
which  the  Chirugians  call  a noli  me 
langere.  The  Divines  of  those  times 
I l iokt  on  bis  manner  of  death  as  a 
.iPdgement  upon  him  for  nullifying  tiie 
Scripture.” 

Equally  profitable  w'as  the  li"-ht 
Ihrown  on  the  rich  life  of  Dr.  AVilliam 
.Harvey,  who  did  his  best  thinking  in 
Ihe  dark.  “He  had  a house  at  Combo 

in  Surrey,  a good  air  and  prospect, 

where  he  had  caves  made  in  the  earth 
in  which  in  summer  time  he  delighted 
‘ * He  was  wont  to 

. . that  man  wa.s  but  a great  mis- 

wonld  say,  that 
t how  to  order 
and  that  the 


( liievoLis  baboon, 
we  Europeans  kr 
! or  .govern  our  w' 


The  Transcript  say's  editorially  “It 
is  gratifying  to  know'  officially  that 
there  are  to  be  no  saloons  in  Dewey 
Square.” 

It  is  disheartening  to  know  that  the 
Bostonians  and  the  strangers  within 
their  gates  cannot  indulge  themselves 
in  Dewey  Square  temperately  in  beer. 
In  every  well-appointed  rallw'ay  station 
and  theatre  in  Germany,  in  every  rail- 
way station  of  any  size  in  Prance  and 
Italy  the  traveler  need  not  go  thirsty. 
.And  did  you  ever  see  a drunken,  dis- 
orderly German  or  Frenchman  or  Ital- 
ian In  these  stations?  Y’ou  may  have 
seen  a violent  American  who  had  paid 
100  much  attention  to  his  private  flask. 

No,  we  are  not  a temperate  people. 
We  are  not  temperate  in  praise  or 
Ijiame,  politics,  drink,  or  religion.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  and  to  our  shame, 
the  officials  of  the  Southern  Station  act 
wisely  in  their  determination  to  keep 
.saloons  far  from  ihe  new  building.  We 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  Intelligent  Foreigr.er,  admiring 
the  size  and  convenience  of  the  station 
and  the  system  of  dispatcliing  and  re- 
'■eiving  trains,  is  thirsty.  He  asks  you,  ■ 
"Where  can  I get  a .gla.ss  of  beer?” 
A'ou  say,  “You  are  allowed  to  drink 
soda  water,  mineral  waters,  ‘tonic- 
• Irinks,’  ‘soft  drinks,’  but  there  is  no 
lieer  here  or  in  the  neigliborhood.”  He 
is  surprised.  “How  strange!"  And 
w'hat  is  your  answer?  "My  dear  sir, 
in  this  country  liberty  too  often  is 
mistaken  for  reckless  license.  You  and 
1 are  not  allow'ed  to  lefresh  ourselves 


Turkes  w'ere  the  only  people  (who) 
used  them  wisely.” 

A ou  do  not  find  in  the  ordinary  bio-., 
graphical  dictionary  this  jileasant  epi- 
sode in  the,.  life  of  Sir  AA’alter -Raleigh, 
Knight;  “In  his  youthfull  time,  was 
one  Charles  Chester,  that  after  kept 
company  w'lth  his  acquainlance,  lie 
W'as  a bold  impertinent  fellowe,  and 
they  could  never  bo  at  quiet  for  him; 
a perpeluall  talker,  and  made  a noyse 
like  a drum  in  a roome,  so,  one  time 
at  a taverne,  Sir  W.  H.  beats  him  and 
sealcs  up  his  mouth,  i.  e..  his  upper 
and  neather  beard  with  hard  wax.” 
Ohserve  al.so  the  conduct  of  Sir  AValter 
on  C.  trying  ocqasicr.;  ‘ He  tooke  a 
pipe  of  to'uacco  a little  before  be  went 
to  the  scaffold,  which  some  formall  per- 
sons were  scand.'ilized  at.  but  I thlnke , 
‘twas  well,  and  properly  done  to  settle 
his  spirits.” 


Do  you  blame  the  Chinese  in  Chicago 
who  resent  the  pncposal  of  Prof.  Starr 
to  measure  the  ofirs  of  500  of  them  “to 
settle  a disputed  point  as  to  tlic 
physiological  indications  of  philoso- 
phical temperament”?  The  Chinese, 
both  male  and  fem.ale,  have  before  this 
been  accused  of  singular  bodily  p,i- 
culiarities,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
•such  deiitierateiy  insulting  anthropo- 
logical experiment  nas  been  considered 
by  restless  seietilisis — even  in  Cbioago, 

It  is  rumored  that  the  venerable  Han- 
sel and  Haydn  Society  will  perform 
next  .season  these  works:  “The  Mes- 

siah’’ (twice),  “Jos-hna,’’  “Elijah.”  Will 
Mr.  Herman  be  tl.e  conductor?  There 
Is  some  talk  of  the  formation  of  a 
picked  chorus  to  .give  three  or  four  con- 
certs a year  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilled  conductor.  Professor  Horatio  i 
AV.  Parker  sailed  yesterday  for  Eng- 1 
land.  He  will  m.alie  bicycle  tours  in  | 
that  country  and  afterward  conduct  his  1 
“Hora  Novissima.”  There  is  talk  of  a j 
performunciv  .Of  his  “St.  Christopher”  I 


Min  this  city  under  his  own,  directian. 
lilt  is  surprising:  that  the  Cecilia  has 


ahot  added  this  work  to  its  repertory, 
lliut  inasmuch  as  rehearsals  by  this  so- 
jciety  are  few  and  the  composer  woulil 
"i.ot  probably  be  allowed  to  conduct  his 
work,  perhaps  the  nesligence  of  the 
Cccl'ia  In  this  matter  is  for  the  best. 

The  London  correspondent  of  tlie  j 
Mfnestrel  (Paris),  speaking  of  the  per- | 
formance  of  "La  Boh&me"  with  Melba,  j 
de  Lucia,  Ancona,  Dufriche,  Gillibert 
and  Joi:rnet,  .says  that  the  en.semble 
was  excellent;  "only  Miss  de  Lussan  as 
Musetta  appeared  a discordant  note  in 
the  general  harmony.”  • But  they  like 
Miss  de  Lussan  in  London,  and  they 
treat  seriou.sly  even  her  Carmen.  John 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  piano  makers,  of 
laiidon,  have  addressed  to  the  Times 
an  open  letter  proposing  that  other 
maktrs  should  join  with  them  in  adopt- 
ing the  French  pitch  In  place  of  the 
higher  English  pitch.  (Mr.  Charles 
Manners  of  the  Moody-Manners  Opera 
Cen  pany  has  been  for  a long  time  argu- 
ing and  agitating  for  this  result.)  The 
replies  to  the  Broadwcod  manifesto  are, 
on  the  whole,  favorable. 


Mr.  Augiisto  Rotoli,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  the  choirmaster  and  tenor 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Harrison  Ave- 
nue, will  sever  his  connection  today, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  authorities 
and  the  congregation  of  the  church. 
Ourfng  his  service  he  has  brought  the 
choir  to  a high  stage  of  proficiency, 
so  that  the  music  at  St.  James’s  has 
had  more  than  a local  reputation.  His 
own  noble  Roman  mass  will  be  sung 
at  high  mass  this  morning. 


symphony  by  AlB?fic  Hagnard,  Drelude 
to  "Sai.cho,”  by  Jaques-Dalcroze.  Hans 
Merian  has  written  a study  of  modern 
program  music;  it  is  entitled  "Al.so 
Sprach  Zaiathustra.”  The  organ  in 
the  old  Johanniskirohe  at  Leipzig  will 
be  scld,  bec-ause  there  is  no  room  for 
it  in  the  new.  The  organ  was  built  by 
ftchelbe  and  . inaugurated  by  Bach  in 
1744.  Thea  Dorre,  who  has  surg  in  this 
country,  was  censured  by  Berlin  critics 
this  menth  for  her  extravagant  action 
as  Carmen.  George  Hamlin  will  sing 
at  the  next  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival. 
"The  Circus  Girl,”  "A  Gaiety  Girl,” 
"The  Gay  Farisienne,”  etc.,  have  been 
performed  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Leven- 
sten’s  company.  Marie  Montrose  had 
the  courage  to  learn  Russian  enough  to 
sing  In  th.at  language.  Mr.  Strebinger, 
violinist,  teacher,  impressario,  who 
went  some  30  years  ago  from  San  Fra;i- 
cisco  to  Paris,  determined  to  relurn 
to  America.  He  hid  about  £4000  under 
the  bed  at  his  room  in  an  inn  of  the 
Passiige  Tivoli.  His  money  was  stolen. 
Vianesi,  who  was  last  here  with  the 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  company, 
has  been  engaged  as  conductor  by 
Cherlier  of  the  Xew  Orleans  company. 
Remenyi's  S.radivarius  violin  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Franz  Kaltenborn,  vio- 
linist and  conductor,  for  $6000. 


an 


ary  "Man  with  the  Hoe,'"'  wearini 
union  suit  and  with— 

"The  emptlnees  of  ages  In  your  face 

And  on  your  back  the  burden  of  the  world!" 

Nevertheless  your  masterly  portray  all 
of  a well-dressed  man  as  opposed  to  a 
"dressy”  one,  will  remain  as  a grand' 
eulogy,  worthy  of  the  late  Col.  Bob 
lilmself,  even  tho’  It  be  excluded  from 
tiie  realm  of  autobiography. 

But  If  your  sober  underwear  be.  In- 1 
deed,  selected  by  your  worthy  aunt,  we 
Huspect  for  the  garments  of  Anony- 
muncule  an  avuncular  origin.  Having 
forgotten  the  controversy,  and  with  no 
desire  to  thrust  myself  forward  as  a 
sartorial  oracle,  I was  rudely  awak- 
ened by  another  letter  from  him  In 
your  Issue  of  the  19th  Inst.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dress  suits  In  general,  and  his 
own  in  particular.  This,  with  your  In- 


But  we  shall  not  go  alone.  Our  faith- 
ful friend,  the  Earnest  Student  of  So- 
clolog}',  win  be  with  us  night-  and  dav. 
Our  first  duty  will  b?  to  visit  tho  grave 
of  our  never-to-be-sufflclently  lamented 
colleague  and  brother.  THE  HERON- 
EDITOR. 

During  our  absence  this  column  will 
be  under  the  sole  charge  of  a profound 
thinker,  who  for  years  has  turned  the 
■ search-light  of  his  intellect  on  the 
murky  ways  of  politicians.  A man  of 
distinguished  versatility,  he  writes  with 
one  hand  a leader  that  Is  as  logical  and 
convincing  as  a Law  of  Nature,  with 
the  other  an  epigram  that  enlivens  too 
dally  life;  and  at  the  same  time  he  dic- 
tates poetry  of  sentiment  and  perfume, 
let  ho  Is  aftiable  and  courteous,  always 
.willing  to  listen  to  complaints,  alw-ays 


ready  to  assist  the  deserving  wanderer. 


limatlon  that  It  is  "up  to  me.”  urges  if  any  soul  is  perplexed  over  a question 
me  to  give  rein  to  my  stern  sense  of  of  dress  or  archeology,  let  him  write 
duty,  and  protest  against  our  unknown  , to  this  office,  and  he  will  receive  prompt 
friend’s  attitude,  | attention  and  slaking  Information.  And 

In  the  first  place  he  Is  Inaccurate,  then  our  succesosr  realizes  with  Robert 


Hla  last  letter  follows  the  lines  laid 
down  In  his  first,  being  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  dress  suit  Is 
just  as  comfortaole  to  wear  on  warm 
fummer  nights  as  a pair  of  overalls 


European  music  journals  express  sur- 
prise at  the  payment  by  Mr.  'V\’.  'W'. 
Astor  of  £1000  to  Paderewski  for  each 
of  two  ’’recitals  of  invitation”;  they 
add,  ”It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  journey  from  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  interrupted  the  pianist’s 
honeymoon.  An  Englishman,  named 
J.  B.  Crute,  a ship-carpenter,  has  writ- 
ten the  words  and  music  of  a sacred 
cantata,  ’’The  Prodigal  Son”;  he  also 
made  the  plates,  printed  the  music, 
built  a little  organ  for  his  own  use, 
and  a violin  for  his  daughter.  They 
say  that  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  has 
almost  finished  an  opera,  ’’The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth.”  Strauss’s  ’’Queen 
Indigo,”  with  a new  libretto,  will  be 
performed  at  Vienna  in  November. 

New  church  music:  A mass  for  four 
voices  with  orchestra,  by  a tenor,  Sig- 
norelti,  at  Verona;  a mass  by  Bellan- 
do,  cathedral  organist  at  Genoa.  Mas- 
cagni proposes  to  write  an  opera  to  a 
libretto  founded  by  Gabriele  d’-Annunzio 
on  Ariosto’s  Orlando  furioso.  A Roman 
orchestra  led  by  Manclnelli,  a Turin  or- 
chestra led  by  Toscanini,  and  a Bolog- 
na orchestra  led  by  Martucci,  propose 
to  play  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  A new 
opera,  "Histolre  d’Amour,”  by  Spiro 
Sam:,ra,  has  been  ordered  for  the  Th#- 
atre-Lyrique  de  la  Renaissance,  Paris. 
Marches!  was  one  of  the  jury  at  the 
competition  of  singers  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatory.  Jacques  Steveniers.  a 


Here  are  extracts  from  a musical  dic- 
tionary publishing  In  Installments  in  the 
I Omaha  Bee: 

j Band— An  organization  which  is  bom- 
I bastic  tind  egotistical  and  needs  no 
nerve  tonic.  Tliis  is  caused  by  the 
abundance  of  wind  and  brass  contained 
therein.  Many  bandsmen  do  nothing 
but  blow  their  own  horns  from  one  weeM 
to  another.  Bands  are  dividetl  into 
many  classes — good  bands,  bad  bands, 
werse  bands,  rubber  bands,  string 
bands,  hat  bands,  and  hi  shands.  Hus- 
bands, Icrmerly  called  housebands, 
make  the  music  of  the  household,  hence 
h&usebai  ds,  condensed  Into  husbands. 
.Some  bai;ds,  especially  in  'VTestern 
cities,  are  meant  for  parade  purposes 
exclusively,  end  that  is  well.  It  were 
belter  still  if  they  were  stiller.  As 
nerve  destroyer,  anger  rouser,  disposi- 
tion sroiler  there  are  few  things  that 
can  equal  a bad  street  band.  Concert 
bands  make  possible  the  wearing  of 
shewy  i nife  rms.  in  addition  to  furnish- 
ing interesting  music. 

Attack — A musical  expression  signify- 
ing a certain  special  style  of  singing  or 
, I I playing  a lone  or  chord.  The  striking 
' of  a tone.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a nou.n. 
The  verb  “to  attack”  would  not  be  use- 
ful to  mu.sic,  because  musicians  always 
live  together  in  brotherly  and  sisterly 
love,  and  they  never  attack  each  other, 
so  they  don’t. 

Anthem — .A  selection  of  sacred  words 
set'  to  musi'C.  Formerly  an-  antiphon, 
becaii.se  it  was  sung  antiphonally  or  al- 
U-rnately  by  each  half  of  the  choir. 
There  is  a dispute  among  modern  au- 
thorities as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
word  Chrysanthemums  having  been  de- 
rived from  Christmas  Anthem,  thus 
Chrystmas  Anthemi-m,  then  by  drop- 
ping the  middle  syllable  Chrysanthe- 
mufn.  The  authority  is  doubtful. 


end  a Jumper,  and  more  so  to  a .sensi- 
tive organlzatioh  like  hi^.  No  one 
but  Anonymuncule  has  ever  raised  this 


j mJ’.  Runciman  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
tie^ saj-s:  ”We  are  a nation  of  sing- 

era  with  no  songs  to  sing.  IVe  pride 
I ourselves  on  being  singers,  on  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  our  choral  bodies; 
w-e  have  choral  S''Cieties  each  c’onsist- 
ing  of  .more  than  KXX)  ‘picked  voices.’ 
Yc't  when  we  inquire  as  to  what  music 


Belgian  violinist  of  repute,  died  lately  at  I higlily  trained  artists  perform 

Ixelles  at  the  age  of  82.  He  had  been.]f°i’  their  own  and  their  friends’  delec- 
a teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory,,  tation  in  their  happy  homes,  we  arc 
a founder  of  a chamber  music  society,  reluctantly  driven  to  the  eoncii:sion 
and  he  had  composed  two  comic  operas,  that  they  chant,  as  solos,  the  treble, 
a ballet,  overtures,  and  violin  pieces,  j a-Ho.  tenor,  or  bass  parts  of  ’The  Mes- 
Mary  Howe-Lavln  and  her  husband  | s'ah,’  or  ’Elijah,’  or  of  the  latest  fes- 
w'ill  be  In  Brattleboro  next  month.  Her  I tival  novelties,  to  the  inadequate  ac- 
farewell  appearance  in  opera  at  Wies-  | oempaniment  of  the  household  pi.ano, 
baden  was  as  Roslna  June  36,  when  she  manipulated  by  the  household  pianist 
was  warmly  applauded.  She  received  \ If  this  conclusion  be  incorrect,  then 
most  favorable  notices.  She  will  prob-  , w-e  must  believe  one  of  two  quite  un 


question;  your  first  article  tflstlnctly 
ftated  that  your  friend  found  his  even- 
ing suit  extremely  comfortable,  and 
objected  solely  to  the  mail-like  shirt 
and  collar  commonly  worn  with  It. 
uVnon.  Ignored  this  In'  his  reply,  and 
continues  to  Ignore  It.  He  Is  attack- 
ing an  Image  of  straw,  stuffed  by  hlm- 
pelf.  As  a possible  explanation  of  your 
friend’s  attitude,  he  suggests  too  free 
Indulgence  In  Apolllnarls  water;  a 
fiasco,  whether  regarded  as  a serious 
suggestion  or  an  attempt  at  witticism. 
Indeed,  his  two  letters,  combating 
questions  raised  only  by  hlm-self,  have 
jio  ralison  d’etre;  they  teach  us  nothing 
« xcept  that  he  has  one  admirable  dress 
flit  which  ho  wear.s  with  great  com- 
pUcency  every  evening;  as  to  how  or 
■w  hen  It  Is  pressed  and  repaired,  or  what 
■would  happen  In  case  a waiter  were  to 
overturn  a salad  upon  It,  we  are  unin- 
formed. Presumably  a f.ilnt  aroma  of 
raphtha  heralds  the  advent  of  our  friend 
In  social  functions,  as  unmistakably  as 
if  his  name  and  possible  titles  were  an- 
nounced by  a flunky.  After  all,  the 
thing  Is  quite  possible;  I daresay  a man 
might  worry  along  with  one  suit  of 
pyjamas.  Anon,  exhibits  restlessness 
because  I "called  him  Ignorant”  (which 
I did  not,  by  the  way),  but  furnishes 
pn  evidence  to  the  contrary;  and  his 
tFfence  Is  an  Impudent  and  bombastic 
<laim  that  by  his  "knowledge  of  read- 
ing human  nature  from  written  words” 
l;e  can  estimate  the  extent  of  my  ward- 
robe. (This  after  first  saying  ”now'  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Garrick  owns  moi'e 
than  one  dress  suit!”  But  we  are  past 
hoping  for  any  consistency  on  his  part.) 
Notv  I deny  that  even  the  editorial 
stall  of  the  Sphinx  can  tell  whether  I 
have  several  dress  suits  or  none  at  all. 
A score  of  circumstances  entirely  apart 
from  character  may  have  determined  i 
this  question.  Nor  shall  I wax  confi- 
dential: I refuse  to  be  dragged  into  a 


Louis  Stevenson  that  literature  must  be 
"flr!?t  honest,  and  second  useful.” 


Yet  wo  would  not  go  without  one 
word  of  cheer  to  all  those  suffering 
from  Boston’s  characteristic  disease. 
Therefore  we  quote  once  more  from 
that  delight  of  delights,  tho  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men,  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq. 
Consider  for  a moment  the  character 
of  Judge  Rumsey:  "He  was  an  Ingen- 
lose  man  and  had  a philosophical!  head; 
he  wa-s  most  curious  for  grafting,  In- 
oculating and  planting,  and  ponds. 
• * • He  was  much  troubled  with 
rtegme,  and  being  so,  one  winter  at 
the  court  at  Ludlowe  (where  he  was 
one  of  tho  counsellours),  sitting  by 
the  fire,  spitting  and  spewling,  he  tooke 
a fine  tender  sprig,  and  tied  a ragge 
at  the  enl,  and  conceived  he  might 
putt  It  downe  his  throate,  and  fetch  up 
the  flegme,  and  he  did  so.  Afterwards 
he  made  this  instrument  of  whale-bone. 
I have  oftentimes  seen  him  use  It.  I 
could  never  make  It  goe  downe  my 
throat,  but  for  those  that  can  ’tls  a 
most  Incomparable  engine.  If  troubled 
with  the  wind  it  cures  you  Immedi- 
ately. • * • He  wrote  a little  So 
booke,  of  this  way  of  medicine,  called 
Organon  Salutls;  London,  printed  for 
Daniel  Pakeman,  at  the  Rainebowe, 
In  Fleet  Street,  1659,  the  second  edi- 
tion. I had  a young  fellow,  that  was 
my  servant,  that  used  It  Incomparably, 
more  easily  than  the  Judge.  • • • 
The  Judge  sayd  he  never  sawe  any- 
one use  it  so  dcxtrously  In  his  life. 
It  Is  no  palne,  when  downe  your 
throate;  he  would  touch  the  bottome  of 
his  stomach  with  It.” 


^5  i^,rx^y^UjL 


discussion  of  my  wardrobe;  whether  i 


ably  spend  next  season  In  concert  In 
America. 


The  regular  season  of  the  Grau  Op- 
era Company  in  New  York  will  open 
Dec.  18  and  last  15  ■weeks.  The  prelim- 
inary season  will  begin  Oct.  9 at  New 


believable  things.  Either  our  boasted 
choral  ringers  sing  nothing  in  their 
domestic  privacy  or  they  sing  the  bal- 
lads pouted  forth  day  and  night  by  the 
most  eminent  manufacturers.  Now, 
car.  one  believe  that  the  person  who 
levels  In  Handel  or  Mendeissohn,  or 
e'  en  in  the  latest  festival  novelties, 
once  a week  for  an  hour  on  rehearsal 


Haven,  and  he  will -visit  immediately  ■ night,  would  be  gt.Jty  of  touching  the 
after  this  Hartford,  Springfield,  Wor-  "Ofl's  of  the  eminent  ballad  maniifac- 

cesler,  I’rovidence.  Montreal.  Toronto,  | 

1 a V,  » . I t»elieve  that  any  member  of  a choral 

Buflalo,  I etroit,  ClevelanrJ,  St.  Louis,  I society  could  by  any  metnod  known  to 
Ir.dianapolis,  I>ouis\  ille,  Cincinnati,  | man  or  woman  be  kept  quiet  in  the 


Chicago  and  lioston.  .^mong  the  sing- 
ers will  be: 

Sopranos— Calv6,  Sembneh.  Temina,  Nordi- 
ca,  Adams  and  Susan  Stron};. 

ContraUos— Schumann- Helnk.  Mantelli,  OI- 
luka.  iiauermcister,  \ an  Cauieren  ’ and 
liroadfout. 

Tenors— Van  Dyck.  Saleza,  Alvarez.  Dlppd, 
Saiif^nac.  Bars  and  Vanni. 

r>iiritone8 — Van  Rooy,  Bertram.  Campanarl, 
Albers.  Scotti,  Muhimann.  Dufriche,  Meux 
and  rini-Oorsi.  , 

Biu>.so»— Edouard  dc  neszkc,  Plancon,  De-* 
vrIes  and  PrinKl^. 

Conductors— MancinolU.  llinrichs  and  Paur. 


house?” 


Philip  Hale, 


The  Ys.-iye  Orchcstial  Society  of  Erus- 
sels  will  give  six  si>bscriptio!i  concerts 
next  se£scn.  Four  will  be  directeil  by 
Yti’.ye  and  two  by  Felix  Mottl.  .Among 
the  pieces  to  be  performed  are:  Frag- 

ments from  Erasme  Raway’s  lyric  dm- 
ma  "Freya”;  the  prelude  to  S.  Wag- 
ner’s ”DcT  Barenhauter.”  Strauss’s 
■’HeUlcnlebeii”  symphony.  Rimshy-Kor- 
eakoff's  Scheherazade,  piano  concerto 
i»y  Alexis  de  Castillon  (^oul  Pugno)  a 


7 

Yet  I have  a f f honorable  men.  to  wit, 
F/aniut  the  bath-kaeper  and  Salia  the  corn- 
ri'andler;  and  Silat  the  bean-seller:  and 
Akra.shah  the  greengrocer:  and  Humayd  tho 
aeavenger:  and  Said  the  camel-man;  and 
Suwayd  the  porier;  and  .\bu  Maliarlsh  the 
t'athman;  and  Kasim  tho  watchman;  and 
Karim  the  groom.  There  Is  not  among  the 
s.holo  of  them  a boro  or  a bully  In  his  cups; 
I'ur  a meddler  nor  a miser  of  his  money, 
imd  each  and  every  hath  some  dance  which 
l.e  danceth  snd  some  of  his  own  couplets 
which  he  caroleth:  and  tho  best  of  them  ls| 
that,  like  the  servant,  thy  siave  here,  they 
l.now  not  what  much  talking  is  nor  what  for- 
wardness  means. 


jny  tailor  be  located  on  the  Strand  or  ' 
jit  Oak  Hall  shall  be  a secret  unvlolat- 
C'l  by  me. 

Let  me.  Instead,  quote  one  sentence 
n peerless  triumph  of  diction,  from 
Anonyniuncule’s  first  letter.  “He  has 
certain  Ideas  that  he  thinks  are  true 
because  he  believes  them.”  This  Is  ar- 
guing In  a circle  with  a vengeance: 
this  Is  pin- wheel  ratiocination.  If  a 
person  has  an  Idea,  which  our  friend 
jirobably  never  did,  he  naturally  thinks 
U true:  why  reiterate  so  redundantly 
this  platitude,  finally  tacking  on  "be- 
. ause  he  believes  them?”  'We  certainly 
cannot  imagine  one  thinking  his  ideas 
true  because  he  does  not  believe  them! 

What  can  be  done  with  a man  who 
can  evolve  a thought  I ke  this— still 
Jess  embalm  it  In  a published  letter? 
AVhat  could  I possibly  say  to  him 
which  would  produce  on  his  part  any 
cerebral  crepitations  worthy  of  per- 
petuation? Rather  let  us  draw  the 
curtain  on  the  farce;  let  us  leave  him 
lieatlng  with  pitiful,  puny  arms  his 
straw  Image,  the  creature  of  his  un- 
balanced Intellect,  the  Issue  which  no  ' 
ono'-toas  disputed. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  GARRICK. 


■\  Euitfpean  musician  .-ind  deep- 
thinker  s%y.s  that  woman  at  fifteen  is 
.-III  arpeggio,  at  twenty  an  allegro,  nf, 
thirty  ,-1.  fdrte.  at  forty  an  andante',  at 
fifty  a rondo  finale,  at  si.\ty  a tremolo 
con  sordini,  at  aevents’  a (llssonancc. 


Walter  Besant  denies  that  journalism 
injures  literature.  But  does  Sir  Walter 
class  himself  with  the  journalists  or 
the  literary  men? 


/)"  .7*7 


To  bf  a beggar,  and  to  lie 

hoiii'.  beneath  tho  enual  sky. 

To  feel  (he  sun.  to  ilrink  th-  night, 

Had  licn  enough  fur  my  delight; 
Itaiipy  because  the  sun  allowed 
Tho  luxury  of  h-lng  proud 
Not  to  .some  only:  hut  lo  all 
The  right  lo  lie  along  the  will. 

Hero  mv  anibltion  die.s;  I a' 

No  more  than  sorn'  half-idle  task, 

To  bo  done  idly,  and  to  1111 
S"nie  gaps  of  leisure  when  I will. 

I care  not  if  the  world  forget 
That  11  was  ever  in  my  de’ut; 

I eni-e  not  where  Ua  prize.s  tall; 

I long  for  nothing,  ha , ing  all. 

•■nomc  .again,  dear  m—m— mother, 
homo  to  the  old  ciiatcau.  Ar.l  is  this 


This  letter  settles  It.  We  are  going 
lo  take  a vacation  of  a fortnight.  Wild 
horseo  could  not  drag  a word  from  us 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  The  Historical 
Painter  will  remain  here.  In  hope  of 
■witnessing  the  meeting  between  Mr. 
Garrick  and  the  Anonymuncule.  Old 
Chimes  Is  not  to  be  found,  and  Mls.s 
I'Justacla  Is  somewhere  on  the  oefast  of 
Brittany.  (The  madding  thought  comes 


.again, 
to  the  old 
little  Cla.re,  whom  I have  not  seen 
two  long  drea-y  '.veeks?” 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  grave  of  the 
IK-ron  Ei^iitor.  Standing  near  the  tom'o- 
of  <*iir  tclcved  friend  and  collcag'jo  we.; 
.'diain  coii.secraled  our.selvcs  to  the  stern  i 
.s'l niggle  of  life,  vowing  to  cnco-jragoj 
and  fostfr  all  that  is  goO'l  ;ind  true  andj 
heaiitlful.  The  Eaniest  .Student  of  So-i 
l iflog.v  said  to  the  landlord,  who  could  a 
not  restrain  hi.s  tcar.s.  "Thp.t  heron  cni' 
the  tombstone  i.s  a little  out  of  plumb 


We  have  received  the  following  letter:  to  us  that  she  may  meet  Mr.  Marcel  to  which  the  landlord  answered,  With 


Worcester.  July  25.  Schwob  and  Mr.  Jules  Renard.  who 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day;  -were  so  attentive  to  her  when  they  vis- 

it seems  that  I have  been  in  grave  Bed  this  city.)  Mr.  Auger  is  still  at  the 
error  as  to  your  personality,  and  club.  (The  Porphyry  is  never  so  de- 
■that.  far  from  being  a social  butter-  serted  as  when  he  Is  there.) 

31y.  you  are.  as  It  were,  a sort  of  llter- 


aleohclic  fervor.  "7  ,=:waji  u>  gosh  ii 
thi.s  here  ground  aint  .settlin’.” 

-\hl  death  is  so  mus.sv. 

The  landlord,  who  is'  Riling  fast-h  ■ 
Miowed  this  b.v  fcrgctiing  to  . barge  f.u- 


Mr.  Ernest  Terah  Plooley  is  suffering) 
from  tho  common  fate  of  bankrupts;, 
he  is  living  most  luxuriously. 


»Pf 


•Wvor.'il  o.xtrii's— Invilod  Tis  to  a per* 
TOnrianoo  hy  maslcdonlc  minstrels  at 
the  Town  Hall.  There  were  nine  per- 
.vons  on  tho  stage — one  railed  hiniscIC  a 
rhallfn.go  buck  and  wing  daneor— and 
^ ^oiily-thrc'r  in  the  audience.  Tlio 
I K.a.rriest  Student  ot  Socioiogy  wa.s  much 
.1  disappointed  because  tliere  were  no 
1 statue  cics  dar.cer.s. ' I remember  seeing 
; at  K.xetor,  >T.  H.,  j,,  K,70  or  18V1  cigiit  of 
ihc'sc  artists.  They  all  were  in  need  of 
a .shave.  They  showed  amazing  agility, 
•md  at  lea.st  six  of  tlieni  were  cl’owing 
tclacco.  I was  especially  atlraeted  by 
the  one  that,  after  a .series  of  incredible 
steps,  pt-sed  as  Ajax  defying  the  Light- 
ning. He  wiggled  a jiille,  it  is  true  but 
I liad  seen  nothing  tinor  in  my  scliool 
nay.s.  vnless  I exa-pi  Holly  Bidwell 
I a.s  Pretty  Pantiier.  Since  then  1 have 
seen  no  Etauie.  clog  dancing.  Js  ^ 
io.s-t  art?  ,\nd.  Itorrowing  a h ad  pencil, 
hr  began  to  make  note.s  on  his  pirogram 
alUr  tlie  fasliion  of  a celebrated  inu.sic 
1 I'itic.  in  Boston. 

We  went  tho  nexi  d.fy  to  a largo 
boat ding-houso  on  tho  ISortii  Shore,  a 
shore  dear  tr>  many  because  it  is  so 
co’d  there  that  they  often  liave  to  stay 
ni-doors.  To  be  with  the  K.  S.  of  S. 
is  a liLeral  ednoation,  .a.ud  a.s  obsUnac.v 
is  a qualit.v  of  mind  unknown  to  u.*. 
we  fell  in  with  his  wislies.  One  tiling 
was  sure:  we  determined  to  accept  no 
invitations,  although  tlie  K.  S.  of  S. 
n.aU  received  urgent  Inters  from  lead- 
ing (livorefes  at  Newport,  K.  T.  TVh.at 
a wide  acquaintance  that  remarkable 
man  has! 

The  rooms  at  Ttoc.ky  Cottage,  Fierce- I 
''ille,  were  dc-lightful  and  you  could  see 
Tile  ocean  by  walking  for  ten  or  fifteen' 
inii.utc.s  to  a liill  and  tlien  climbing  aj 
windmill.  The  table  was  excellent,  and  ' 
eoi.gratulatcd  ourselves.  After  sup- 1 
prr  we  became  aware  of  tho  presence  | 
[of  .a  swarm  of  children,  sweet-eyed  lit- 
itle  girls,  manly  beys.  Some  danced  up 
■'.nd  down  on  the  piazza;  some  played 
tag  in  the  corridors:  others  armed  with 
hrws  and  arrows  took  careful  aim  at 
the  older  persons.  Jt  was  an  exhilarat- 
fng  sight.  Little  by  little  the  noise 
began  to  wear  on  us.  Nobody  seemed 
to  mind  It.  The  mothers  in  rocking 
chairs  were  discussing  the  servant 
question  and  the  respective  merits  and 
L'.ilings  of  their  physicians.  The  awful 
fact  dawned  on  us  that  wo  atone 
ort  ong  the  guests  were  childless.  Fi- 
nally an  arrow,'  shot  at  short  range, 
Jliit  tho  E.  S.  of  S.  in  the  mouth,  tyhlch, 
raiiablle  diotu,  was  not  open.  Our  dis- 
tingeished  friend  Is  of  a singularly 
nervon.s  organization.  Leaping  into  tlie 
i‘ir,  he  shrieked  semething  tliat  he 
ni'.*'t  ha'-c  heard  from  low  boys  in  the 
treet  and  unconsciously  remembered, 
he  little  ones  laughed  uproariously  at  1 
le  result  of  the  shot,  but  the  mothers 
artd  at  our  friend,  and  one  said  in  ' 
cozing  tones,  "That  man  is  otidcntly 
H fond  of  children." 

e soon  found  out  that  the  house  was 
vned  by  children  and  nursery  maids, 
he  former  sat  in  the  most  comforta-  ; 
lo  chairs  on  the  piazza,  screamed  tiielr  j 
islies  and  commands,  and  at  night  I 
lattercd  and  giggled  in  the  corridors' 
;ng  after  the  guests  had  disappeared  ' 
i .search  oi  sleep.  Those  nur.ses  were 
teaied  with  great  respect  by  their  mis- 
r<s.se.s.  The  children  were  early  risers, 
ioino  began  to  howl  and  yell  in  front 
'f  our  reems  about  C A.  M.  Others 
egan  piazza-practice  at  B.-dO.  By  7 
clock  pandemonium  was  at  its  height, 
iiid  we  also  observed  that  no  one  ini 
he  liouse,  old  or  young,  had  ever  ac- 
uiired  the  art  of  shutting  a door.  All 
cere  slammcrs,  and  seme  clo.sed  door.s 
fe  tliough  the  Inherently  inanimate 
hlngs  had  wrought  them  a deadly 
V reng  and  at  last  there  was  an  oppor- 
ti’idty  for  revenge. 

This  was  wearing.  "R’liat  were  we  to 
•o?  We  had  engaged  our  rooms  for  a 
week,  end  all  the  inns  and  boarding- 
iiouaes  within  ten  miles  were  reported 
ic  he  full.  1 

It  e appealed  to  the  mercy  of  parents  I 
ind  children:  we  humbled  ourselves;  ' 
ve  tried  sarcasm  and  threats;  wo  made 
lideous  face.s  at  tho  children,  endeavor- 
iig  to  frighten  them  into  convulsions, 
fwas  all  In  vain.  Wo  were  taunted 
"Itli  the  fact  that  we  had  no  children 
•'at  least  none  --.at  we  could  convenl- 
ntly  or  reasonably  produce. 

At  last  we  envied  the  lot  of  the  soli- 
ary  sandpiper,  the  Totanus  solitarius 
IS  the  Transcript  calls  it  in  its  Invalu- 
tble  and  scholarly  "Bird  Calender." 
which  is  edited,  we  understand,  by  an 
■Idorly  clerk  in  a birdseed  store. 

The  day  of  our  departure  was  at 
land.  Worn  out.  feverish,  at  5 o’clock 
!>’  the  morning— we  heard  a most  fearful 
Iln  in  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor. 

I here  were  maniacal  screams,  yells,  an 
'mltatlon  of  fog,  factory  and  railway 
"hlstles,  and  at  Intervals  there  was 
iie  sound  of  blows  of  a mighty  ham- 
per on  wood.  Rushing  out  we  saw 
heads  appearing  cautiously;  staring 
hoy.s  and  girls.  One  fat  w-oman  in 
he  voluptuousness  of  undress  was  mak- 
ng  for  the  flre-oscape.  O fearful  sight’ 
t’he  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  in 
Ills  nightgown  and  boots— he  could  not 


ho  persuaded  wear  p.vjamas— was 
I'ulling  doors  with  a pair  of  Indlan- 
' '’lubs.  And  he  was  howling  “Goo-goo!" 

and  bawling  "rii-hil"  at  tlio  top  of  bis 
I lungs.  "For  beaven’s  sake,  what  are 
' you  doing.  Hatch?"  wo  cried.  (His 
name  is  Lorenzo  B.  Hatch.)  The  wild 
I light  of  Insanity  was  in  his  eye.s.  Leap- 
ing into  the  air  he  swore  liorrlbly  and 
cried  out:  "Goo!  Goo!  Don't  you  see? 
F_m  playing  witli  the  dear  ohlldron." 
Tiirowlng  (ho  clubs  at  us,  he  ran  lo 
his  room  and  sought  the  ground  by  tlie 
aid  of  a rope. 

I liunting  for  him,  w’c  at  last  found 
liim  in  tlie  barn,  moaning  inarticulately 
' and  with  straw  in  his  hair.  Late  in 
iho  afternoon,  handcuffed,  he  was 
taken  to  the  (rain  under  the  char"-e  of 
I I'eeper.  The  phy.sician  at  the  lie  id 
of  the  .sanit.arium  a.ssures  us  that  with 
f|ulet  and  kind  treatment  our  (ll.stin- 
I itui.shed  friend  may  be  able  to  return  to 
Blossom  (’onrt  in  a fortnight.  "What 
he  needs  is  rest!" 

I . "T  "'Ct’c  paying  for  good  air 

I and  v/c  answered. 

The  phy.sician  laughed.  "You  should 
have  come  at  once  to  my  sanitarium. 
Vour  friend  Is  simply  suffering  from 
^ t he  wretchod  manners  of  American  ehil- 
I • ren  and  tho  egoistical  indifference  ot 
American  mothers  to  the  rights  of 
jrr^wn-up  men  and  women.” 


ist  the  price  of  his  pictcie  at  sight."  A 
Boston  painter,  comnfentlng  on  this, 
‘aid  to  us:  "The  people  of  this  city 
are  wonderfully  kvell-bred.  They  do 
not  ask  tho  price  of  pictures  cither  at 
sight,  or  at  30  days,  or  at  six  months. " 


Mr.  Crane  bas  always  kept  a sanguine  eye 
<’i'  the*  future,  dreaming  of  a time  when  all 
tl:e  streetfj  will  be  white;  when  the 
workman  will  be  a haud.«5ome  youth  Tnth  , 
l‘>ng  hair,  attired  in  doublet  and  trunk-hose,  . 
and  carrying  a really  well-made  pickaxe  j 
aeroFS  his  shoulder;  when  the  factory  girl  . 
will  go  forth  lo  her  work  in  Oroclan  drap-  j 
f ries  covered  with  patterns  of  Mr.  Oane‘9 
<iwn  design.  This  desirable  state  cf  things 
lo  be  attained,  I understand,  through  So-  I 
'j'-Hsm.  tbn.mgh  the  gradual  education  and* 
DudohinDHt  of  the  people.  I would  suggest  lo  ‘ 
Mr.  Cra.ne  that  he  is  on  a wrong  tack.  The 
more-  power  v.*e  give  to  the  peopl<\  the  further 
beauty  recede  from  us.  Beautiful  cities 
have  been  created  by  tasteful  tyrants;  but 
ll’ey  l.ave  never  been  created  by  the  uiob, 
lor  the  mob  never  has  oared  for  beauty. 


We  If.ani  with  regrret  that  the  Hon. 
Frei^s  Irons,  Mayor  of  Nevada,  Mis- 
souri, has  been  suffering  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  kidneys. 


U apuear.s  that  -\rrs.  Jessie  T>.  Davi?, 

I who  was  passionately  addicted  to  siug- 
in.i'  ”0  promise  me”  sang  it  in  vain 
to  Mr.  H.  C.  Harnabee,  who  i*s  said 
by  earnest  admirers  to  be  the  Coqueliii 
I of  New  England.  For  she  now  ndn'iits 
lout  she  left  the  Bostonians  because 
I .Mr.  Barnabee  and  she  could  not  agree 
i'>n  the  terms  of  a contract.  This  state- 
I mem,  however,  seems  Incredible,  for  Is 
not  the  generosity  of  :\Ir.  Barnabeo 
almost  proverbal?  And  why  in  tbo 
I world  did  she  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Mao- 
I Donald? 


^^*e  read  the  other  day  that  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  was  given  to  a 
negro  iheological  student,  who  was  once 
;i  pugilist.  Did  he  counter  with  his  left? 


I'h  ^r,  K.  asks  us,  “who  is  the  author  I 
f*f  these  beautiful  Une^”?  j 

'fbf‘  naked  fields  lie  wanton  to  the  breeze;  j 
The  hills  are  nude — the  groves  unfrocked;  ; 
Bare  are  the  shivering  limbs  cf  shameless 
treps:  ' ; 

What  Avondcr  that  the  corn  is  shocked. 

We  do  not  know.  Tt  is  our  belief 
that  they  occur  in  “Nature  the  True 
Ouide  to  Mornionlsm,”  dedicated  to  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  of  Boston. 


A visitor  a.skod  us  where  he  eould 
j'rj'.oet  tho  true  Boston  "Boliemians." 
Wc  almost  answered.  "How?”  for  .sur- 
prise nearly  rubbed  off  the  varnisli  of 
|•^iuoatlon.  "Is  Uiei-c  no  restaurant?” 
a.sked  the  visitor,  "where  the  hrilllant 
I .iournall.its.  painters,  critics,  men-about 
town  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  late 
at  night  to  discuss  matters  of  inter- 
>sl?"  It  took  U3  some  time  and  many 
^^■o^ds  to  rnalce  him  understand  that 
the  Bohemian  has  not  existed  in  Boston 
for  .several  years.  The  man  who  under 
more  favorable  conditions  might  be  a 
Bohemian  is  In  Boston  wrapped  In  re-  j 
spectabllity  as  In  a garment.  He  eats  | 
oatmeal  at  breakfast  and  drinks  tea  in  ' 
ih"  afternoon.  Ho  is  inclined  toward, 
t ■tifh-worship.  He  has  "social  asplra- 
Tlons"  and  he  really  enjoys  the  shade  ' 
offered  by  a family-tree.  He  talks  so  j 
miieli  about  his  bath  tiiat  you  often  i 
are  led  to  doubt  whether  he  is  not  a 
the.orisi  with  no  Inclination  for  la'oora- 
lor.v  practice. 

.Just  as  dirt  was  once  associated  with 
piety,  just  as  certain  Eastern  philoso- 
piier.s  and  monks  believed  that  "the 
man  really  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  hlglier  studies  must  needs  be  in- 
different to  the  concerns  ot  the  flesh” 
—that  philosopher  who  washed  proved 
himself  an  Imposter  by  the  very  act— 
■so  there  was  for  years  among  "liter- 
ary fellows"  a feeling  against  "Indls- 
' <Timlnate  soaking, from  tlie  outside.” 
Bvcgularlty  of  decent  habits  was  also  , 
despised.  As  an  Instance,  listen  to  the' 
■^torj-  told  about  Jules  Claretle’s  first  i 
appearance  at  the  office  of  the  Gaulois.  i 
I 'I'ho  members  of  tlie  staff  were  lounging  j 
I about,  when  a young  bourgeois  en-  ! 
lered.  offered  a manuscript  to  the  cdl-  ■ 
tor,  who  read  it  and  accepted  it.  The  i 
7 0ung  man  btcame  excited  at  his  good-  | 
iuck.  and  some  one  offered  him  a cigar-  : 
ette  to  soothe  his  nerves.  No,  he  didn’t  ; 

. moke.  “Besides,”  lie  said,  taking  an  i 
impressive  gold  watch  from  his  pocket,  ■’ 

I "my  parents  expect  me  home  to  dln- 
Mer.”  He  caught  up  hl.s  umbrella,  and 
[ walked  away.  "He  has  a watch.”  said 
one.  "He  does  not  smoke.”  said  an-  ; 
otlier.  "He  has  parents  and  he  dines  , 

I i"gnlarly."  said  a third.  And  ail  joined  { 
spontaneoiisly'in  this  chorus:  "He  will,' 

I never  amount  to  aiiyUilng."  | 

But  let  us  not  forget  our  promise  to  | 
Ije  educational  and  Instructive.  l.-ISS.-  j 
j 73S  birds  w ere  killed  in  Venezuela  last  I 
I year  to  provide  aigrettes  for  women’s  i 
hals.  It  takes  the  lives  of  nearly  five  j 
hundred  birds  to  supply  a pound  of  ! 
ilie  plumes,  which  are  tlie  nuptial  j 
adoniineiit  of  the  male  bird.  Unless  | 
more  blrils  are  bred,  the  aigrette  will  ' 
soon  ol-sappear.  (And  yet  this  doe.s  , 
'not  sound  as  though  it  Mere  the  right 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.) 


The  motto  at  one  of  the  inns  in  the 
White  fountains  is  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  We  learn  that  one  of 
th<  gue.sts  lately  won  a prize  “for  car- 
lying  the  most  peanuts  on  tho  blaile 
of  a knife  from  one  end  ot  the  recep- 
tion room  to  the  other  in  tv.o  minutes.” 


.V  correspondent  writes  to  tlie  JewMsh 
t'lironiele  "It  l.s  not  generally  known 
that  Paderewski,  tlie  pianist,  is  of 
tho  Hebrew  persuasion.” 

If  Hr.  .Herbert  D.  Ward  in  lii.s  story 
j pnlili.siied  In  the  last  Cosmopoiilon 
wislied  to  quote  from  Bayard  Taylor’s 
.well-known  song,  why  did  he  not  quote 
I e,-,.-rpcUy  ? Bayard  Taylor  spoke  of  a 
["stallion  shod  witli  Hre."  Alfred  H. 
Te.-ise,  whose  musical  setting  ot  this 
song  is  by  far  the  best,  did  not  disdain 
ilie  original  text.  It  was  left  for  some 
[English  Miss  Nancy  to  cry  "Shock- 
ing!" and  change  "stallion”  to  "Arab." 
-■^s  though  a Bedouin  singing  his  love- 
song.  would  describe  his  stallion  as  an 
”.\rab!"  ' 


To  F.  G.  M.;  Your  suggestion  that 
a memorial  tablet  be  placed  on  the 
bouse  in  Blossom  Court  in  which  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  thought 
huge  blocks  of  thought  l.s  kindly  but 
‘i.emature.  Dr.  Fln.sterine  wrote  us 
I .'•e.sterda.v  that  the  distinguished  pa- 
I uciit  is  improving  rapidly. 

^ ' 7 - ^ 

Lohcnerlii  stroked  her  neck  delicately  to 
calm  her. 

She  said,  "Why,  how  original  your  hand 
Is:" 

"What  do  you  call  thi.s?"  the  knight  aske  i. 

"1  don't  know;  some  call  it  -Vdanv's  apple." 

"I  beg  pardon.” 

’’. (dam’s  apple." 

".(nd  does  not  that  recall  anj  thing  to 
you?" 

"No.  Why  should  it?” 

"To  me  it  recalls  the  saddest  days  of  our 
history." 


We  saw,  the  other  day,  a half-tone 
lot  Stewart’s  picture  “Five-o’clock 
Tea.”  I’hls  inscription  had  been  add- 
ed: "Striking  parlor  scene  in  the  realm 
of  ultra-tashlonable  society."  It  wa.s. 
indeed,  a striking  scene,  for  tho  men 
were  all  in  "dress  shoots.”  What  would 
our  friend  of  tlie  Providence  .Tournal 
•say  to  such  a revelation  of  high  crime 
in  ultra-fashionable  society?  We  ha.s- 
teu  to  inform  him  that  the  men  are  in 
a Parisian  parlor. 

A book  treating  of  genteel  behavior 
<-ontains  a chapter  "Etiquette  of  the 
Studio”  in  which  this  rule  is  laid 
down:  "It  is  not  ptoper  to  ask  an  art- 


Tliero  is  much  sympathy  expressed  at 
tlio  Porphyry  for  our  unfortunate  friend 
I and  colieagn.i,  the  Earnest  Student  of 
Gooiology.  Ho  is  not  a member  of  the 
I'lub,  but  he  ha.s  been  welcomed  there 
us  a guest,  and  his  welcome  n'as  al- 
-way.s  especially  hearty  in  a club  famed 
: or  it.s  lior.pitaliiy ; for  be  was  never 
p shamed  to  an.swer  a question  b.v  ad- 
mit tln.g  that  he  did  not  know.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  not  often  eompolled  to 
make  such  answer,  for  his  knowledge  l.s 
iis  ency.lopaedia'?  as  his  modesty  is 
great.  To  the  surprise  of  n.s  all.  Old 
<’Iiimo.s  was  yesterday  in  his  favorite 
• ■hair,  the  one  near  tlic  .street,  window, 
add  out  of  the  reach  of  any  hirUing 
draught.  Ho  was  ■much  moved  h.v  the 
■ ad  news,  und  not  till  tho  waiter  had 
twice  complied  with  his  request  did  ho 
trust  himself  in  speech. 

“A  fine  fellow,  a very  fine  fellow! 
This  will  bo  ,a  blow  to  ill.ss  Eustaei.a, 
who  is  fond  of  liim.  Yes,  I do  not  think 
mat  *he  won...  e.xchangc  this  friend- 
ship for  any  close  communion  witli  .a 
wiiderness  of  Frenohmen,  Henard.s, 
ftcliwobs,  or  any  Dreyfusltc.s  or  anil-  j 
Dreyfusites.  Our  unfortunate  friend  j 
had  his  poctiliaritles,  I admit;  some  of  j 
litem  -wero  a lilti  ■ annoying  to  me,  es-  i 


(l.■olillly  when  my  (•mliienily  respectabi. 
ii'lalivi'fi  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
witli  tis;  but  Miss  Eustacia  was  always 
l.ls  warm  champion.  Site  even  praised 
hi.-  taste  in  dre.s.s  when  !\tr.  Hogglestall 
-.ixamincd  liim  euritiiisly  tiirough  his 
eyo-glnsse.s,  and  said  to  me  In  an  aside 
■that  conld  have  been  hoard  out-door.s, 
•‘■''hime.s,  wliat  an  extraordinary  cos- 
Inmo!  What  does  he  want,  unytvay?" 

Old  Chimes  continued;  "Thi.s  jirob- 
b.in  of  chlldivii  in  summer  has  not  yet 
be-.^n  .satisfactorily  solved.  As  an  Eng- 
li.sh  moralist  remarked,  they  arc  not 
'i.  liolesome  eompanlons  for  grown  pt  r- 
.'■■ui.<,  and  yet  it  is  neces.sary  for  the 
good  of  the  race  that  thoi-  should 
1 •■eathc  pure  air  by  se.a  or  mountain, 
and  smell  earth  or  brine.  Nor  can  I 
..jgrv  to  the  proposition  advanced  by  a 
Darned  man  that  all  children  should  lie 

• ■onfined  in  barrels  for  2u  years  and  fed 
ibrough  the  bunghole.  No,  children 
sliould  have  thair  rights.  At  the  same 
lime  I bc-lleve  that  grown-up  m.-n  and 
woii.i^n  whose,  quivers  happen  to  bo 
> inpty  should  also  have  ilu-!r  rights. 

■ If  course,  in  an  ideal  ••ivllizaliou 
-Messrs.  Jones,  Brown  and  Robinson  will 
cich  have  a cottage  in  the  country  .as 
well  as  a house.  In  town.  But  at  pres- 

• int  there  are  thousands  of  estimable 
parents  who  arc  obliged  to  go  to 
lioarding  houses  and  inns,  although 
much  again.st  their  will.  They  arc 
obliged  to  take  Hie  children. 

“Parental  pride  is  often  injudicious 
and  wholly  unwarranted.  To  me,  for 
iu.stancc.  lill  babies  arc  like  all  coons— 
■they  look  alike.  Mothers  claim,  I am 
t.ild,  that  tliere  is  a marked  difference 
iir  babies — hence  veranda  exhibitions; 
and  we  even  find  shewd  business  men 
approving  of  these  exhibitions  and 
Tioklod  when  some  near-sighted  or 
oliscquious  person  exclaims,  ‘The  dear 
Thing  looks  just  like  pap.a,  so  it  does, 
bless  its  little  heart.’  Whereupon  pa 
.'•Iruts  and  plumes  himself  and  the 
moist  'ba.'wllng  is  to  him  celestial 
music.  If  the  children  arc  a little 
older,  the  mother  cannot  bear  them 

• •ul  of  her  sight.  You  hear  continually 
tile  querulous  command,  ‘Johnny, 
•lon’t  you  go  away  from  the  piazza:  It’s 
lOo  damp  for  you  to  play  out  there.’ 
Now  the  veranda  Is  the  one  comfort- 
able spot  in  the  house;  at  least  such 
wa.s  the  Inherent  purpose  of  the  design- 
er and  file  builder.  Unless  you  are  ac- 
lUStomed  to  the  tumultuous  bliss  of 
fatherhood,  unless  you  are  soaked  in 
it,  the  veranda  at  99  out  of  luO  inn.s  is 
as  a leper-station  during  the  pleasant- 

• ■st  hours  of  the  day.  Children  scream, 
leap  up  and  down,  climb  uji  posts  and 
new  guests,  race  violently  and  !n 
other  ways  find  noisy  pleasure.  1 re- 
peal, gentlemen,  all  this  is  not  their 
fault.  The  fault  is  iu  the'  flabby  super- 
vision of  mothers  and  iu  the  doltish 
■gotism  of  fathers.  And  I regret  to  say 
that  the  fondest  mother  of  children  is 
eften  the  most  selfish  of  citizenesses. 

"t  know  of  certain  inns  where  there 
i.s  a special  veranda  for  children.  Thu.s 
men  and  women  are  enabled  to  sit  on 
the  main  veranda  and  discuss  quietlj’ 
the  table  manner*.',  the  dress,  the  con- 
versation, and  the  morality  and  the 
immorality  of  each  other.  This  i.s  in- 
deed. like  the  Tower  of  London,  ‘a 
sweet  boon.’ 

"It  would  be  an  admira’Dle  idea  if 
.■-■ome  prominent  Boston  philanthropist 
.should  found— not  on  paper,  not  solely 
in  a letter  to  a newspaper,  which  is 
.1.  favorite  trick  of  the  charitably  dis- 
posed in  our  beloved  city,  who  wash 
llteir  hands  after  the  suggestion  and 
the  sigiit  of  their  names  in  print— a 
I’reparatory  School  for  Summer  Vaca- 
tions. The  puplks,  both  young  and  old. 
should  be  taught  to  shut  gently  doors 
<;f  every  conceivable  variety.  They 
sliould  be  instructed  in  tho  use  of 
.sneakers  until  they  appreciared  fully 
ilio  benefits  of  this  invention.  They 
should  learn  other  things;  th.at  a long 
arm  at  ta.ble  is  not  above  rubles;  that 
the  newspaper  addressed  to  Mr.  Snlg- 
glcsworth  is  not  piiblio  property;  that 
to  throw  bools,  in  corridors  after  mid- 
night Is  not  an  exhibition  of  Ingenious 
■ivit:  that  an  inn  is  not  established  sole- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  one  family  or  one 
jierson.  There  should  be  in  this  sohool 
a room  with  deadened  walls  for  tho 
jihysieal  training  of  refractory  chll-, 
dren.” 

"But,  my  dear  Chimes,”  said  Mr. 
At  ger.  "all  these  things  are  the  very 
rudiments  of  good  breeding.’’ 

"Don’t  ‘my  dear’  me,”  answered  the 
iit.e  old  gentleman;  "I’m  not  your 
dear,  or  your  Willy  sailor-boy  from  the 
seas;  and  I dislike  familiarity.  You 
are  right,  however,  in  your  statement. 
I'ii-jse  things  are  tho  rudiments  of  good 
■!a-fedlng;  but  many  of  our  ‘best  people’ 
when  they  go  away  for  the  summer 
b-avc  their  manners,  wit.h  pIiRo  and 
jowelrj-,  at  the  safe  deposit  vaults.” 


To  H.  M,  II.:  The  word  custard— .as 
in  custard-pie — shoulil  receive  a strong 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The  accen- 
■tiialion  of  the  last  syllable  is  regarded 
by  Prof.  Wcn'lell  of  Harva"d  an.!  l’r..f. 
J'leors  of  Y'ale  as  an  affectation. 


Vho  year  1S9D  will  roaring 
h-  corridors  of  time,  not  because  it 
Knew  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  not 
I'l;.  ausc  it  was  convulsod  by  the  Drey- 
trial,  but  because  It  wab  tin-  rear 
■■!  ..two  sonorous,  .sky-hitting,  universe- 
Hluinniatlng  sentpiiecs.  The  Kev  U 
r.  Parris  shouted  “When  Boston 
'l''aUs.  the  world  trembles.”  and  73r 
itJ  clarion  tones 
Not  that  there  i.^.  taken  as  a whole, 
.inyiliing  in.moiest  in  the  human  form 
dl'inc. 


.■ysMni.'US.  It  is  colliK^^^ciiutlfullJJsj 
\h  white,  black,  red  and  blue  patches. 
Ti'..  editor  of  the  Binl  C.alcndar  (Bos- 
ton Transcript)  will  please  cojty. 


hiH  no  m.oh.-r  tr.  ■ ! f be  ihlrii3&rwiTh 
a lay  When,  be  had  said  this,  he 
i lutrbcrt  i:|iruar!oii-ly.  I looked  at  him 
slcodil.'  . and  soon  he  bljgan  to  whistle 
i.neasily— an  odious  habit  this  whistling 
( \cii  when  It  is  fastened  on  a “lady 
whi.'-lh  r“— and  then  he  iinl  the  door 
bi'lwcen  us. 

T saw  a book  jestenlay  on  a friend's 
is:  nut  arc  me  meinoer.s  tnerc-  tabh'—an  lissay  on  Education  b> 
arrested?  Why  should  not  the.  |1  Trhtmk  Splroberg-perhaps  the  writer 
man  bo  allowed  to  enjoy  the  priv-  I ni  any  rate  Ihc 

i Iiook  was  piibhsho'l  in  Brussels.  He 


"Gaming  implements  were  found  at  a 
bou.se  in  Harrison  Avenue."  And  they 
may  be  found  in  prominent  elub-houses 
with  a wailing  list  of  most  estimable 
)>ersons:  but  arc  the  meinber.s  there- 
|liire 

I'hinaman 
lieges  of  bis  club? 


7^0 


4w, 


i ^ '/ 


my  I 


TO  TUB  0.\RDEN  IIOSB. 

I>un^  sileer  snake  that  winds  about 
lawn. 

Cuned  til  soft  l.-iiKtlis  of  isily.  sieely  greys. 
Cenrtng  the  sidill  of  the  dews  of  dawn. 

b.'n'l  me  thy  calmness  while  1 sing  thy 
praise: 

I'oi.  ch:  my  hcan  Is  hot  with  love  cf  thee 
Thou  cold  enchanter,  under  whose  soft  touch 
■'The  fountains  of  the  hidden  springs  tlow  free. 

And  1.  p.  reliance,  might  praise  thee  over- 
much! 


.bdellna  Patti.  oi|  her  arrival  at  Swan-  | 
sea.  to  sing  lor  charity,  was  escorted  ■ 
by  a gjiard  of  mounted  police.  What  a 
difference  to  a singer  It  makes  whether  | 
such  an  escort  Is  before  or  after  sing-  ■ 

Ing!  j 

■writes  as  I 


What  visions  of  <1  light,  a.  ross  thy  -spray,  . 

Spring  to  touch  memo;y  with  freshening  j 
powei-s : — 

Of  fem-frlnged  waters  hy  iho  I 'lesl  way. 

Of  soft  cloud-whispers  heard  by  eag>i  ^ 
flowers. 

Of  pattering  vain  upon  broad  ivy  leaves. 

Of  trickling  streams  that  How  ihrougli 
mead"W.s  fair. 

Of  slow  swe.-t  drops  from  jasmined  cottage 
eaves. 

Of  wet  spring  coverts  where  the  tlirushes 
palr. 

T’lay  on  swe-;t  'nose:  but  let  Hiy  (rifling 
hi.le 

\ strong  iililit.arian  imJer-soul: 

T.  aoh  all  my  buds  to  flower,  and  iiy  their 
side 

Bid  v-getables  acorn  the  sun's  control 

And  swell  to  succulence — the  marrow  share 

The  opulent  corpulence  of  the  red  rose: 

Nliike  all  the  beans  grow  fat,  the  lilies  tair: 

Bo  this,  and  take  my  hlesslng,  geiitlD  hose! 


They  say  that  reporting  U a lost  art:  j 
that  the  syndicate,  the  machine,  has 
• irlven  out  the  man  with  a nose  for 
riow.s  and  a hand  for  brilliant  ilesorlp- 
tion. 


II.  G.  of  Concord.  X.  II. 
follows:  “I  think  it  was  in  the  year 
l.S40--lhc  hard  cider  campaign  year— • 
that  the  State  of  Maine,  which  had 
usually  been  a Democratic  State,  eleci- 
ej  a Whig  Governor,  whose  name  wa.s 
Kdward  Kent.  The  result  of  the  e'ec- 
tion  was  announced  rather  laconically 
and  it  was  after  this  fashion: 

“ 'Maine  went  hell-bent 

For  Governor  Kent.’  j 

“I  find  nearly  the  .“;inio  expression  i 
Is  used  by  John  Hay  in  the  'Pike 
County  Balla<ls.'  In  his  poem  on  'Blt- 
tle  Breeches,’  occur.s  the  following 
verse: 

" ‘The  snow  came  down  like  a blanket. 
As  I passed  by  Taggart's  store, 

I went  In  for  a jug  of  mo'asses 
And  left  the  team  at  the  Uooi : 

They  scared  at  something  and  started, 
T heard  one  little  squall. 

And  hell-to-bent  over  the  prairie  ' 

Went  team,  BUtle  Breeches  :uid  all.’  ^ 
"Now  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions'.'  They 
.savor  of  slang:  .and  in  old  times  tlie.v, 
:--eemed  to  be  quite  expressive.  But 
under  the  teaching  of  the  new  theology 
they  are  well-nigh  meaningless.  1 un- 
derstand that  last  winter,  or  the  winter 
before.  Kev.  B.  Fay  -Mills,  the  whilom 
evangelist,  staled  before  a Bo.ston  audi- 
ence that  ‘wc  have  kill,  d the  devil  and 
mied  up  hell.’  And  a no  less  distln- 
gnlshed  divine  than  Theodore  Parker 
once  also  declared  before  a Boston  au- 
dience that  ‘no  footprints  of  the  devil 


Yet  there  are  a few  of  the  old  guard  | had  ever  been  found  In  the  old  red 
■ft  We  call  the  surf  and  balh-house  ; sand  stone.’  Now  if  tlJ?kc,  things  are 


me  all  such  expres- 
lons  a.s  ‘hell-bent’  are  meaningless. 
And  if  Mr.  Hay  and  the  author  of  the 
news  from  Maine  had  uiulorsiood  the 
up-to-date  theology.  It  strikes  me  that 


reporter  of  the  Cape  -May  Daily  Star  (o  ■ so.  It  seems  to 
■he  witness  stand.  ; rions  a.s  ‘hell-b 

i.VrU  Miller  of  Congress  Hall  is  one  of  tl. : : 

■most  popular  gentlemen  among  the  ladies  j 
and  adds  mucb  to  (hl.s  enviable  positum  in  , 

their  regard  by  l>elng  an  expert  swimmer  | i hey  would  have  never  uttered  them, 

onil  a gentle  e.  inpanlon  to  assist  them  m ihj  j j niay  be  in  an  error,  and  If  so, 

t.;Uh.  i will  stand  corrected."  I 

gentle  companion."  This  at  once  ’ We  regret  to  say  that  neither  the  | 

corrects  the  popular  iimne-ssion  that  the  I Oxford  English  Dictionary  nor  any  I 

conccis  me  top  it  H ang-dictl  nary  at  hand  gues  this  ter.ai 

hotel  clerk  is  nece.ss<<rllj  teiociou..  -at  ■■hell-bent.’’  The  Oxford  Dlctlonarvad- 


< 'ape  May  he  lays  aside  his  diamonds, 
••■nd.  shorn  or  his  terrors,  he  .lisporLs  | 
hlin’sc-lf  gently  in  the 


water,  neither 


mils  such  instrumental  and  locative 
eotnpoiinds  as  "liell-assisted,  hell-b^ - 
gotten.”  etc.,  and  It  defliies  "hell- 


f ^ 


vuves • 
dig-  I 
umiHually  i 


j.iii.=en  ‘ „„.,Ki,i„.r  ibpini  Va  nder,”  but  it  seems  to  be  Ignorant 

pplashing  the  ladies,  nor  giabbing  them  ••hell-bent," 

suddenly  by  the  uiikle. 

A most  rharining  .ind  attraoiive  batiier  is 
Mb;,  Jolln.i.  daughter  •,!  .ludg.-  .Toline  of  II 
< amden.  This  yOuiig  lady  is  oii.;  of  Ihc 
'..vellest  of  .str.iud  g.Jers  and  is  always  the  I 
■ litre  of  an  admiring  group  of  friends.  } 

Y<‘i,l-Tdav  as  .she  hvaped  the  giant 
rupporte.1  liy  th-  gallant  arm;,  of  th- 
nilied  Mr.  I’ow.  ll  she  made,  i 
retty  picture.  ■ 

But  here  is  a paragraph  lluit  soihid>  , 

"I he  personal  note,"  whieli  is  so  songlit 
lifter  today  and  commands  the  higUesI  ; 

malse  and  pric>  : I 

A lilt;.  T.-ldoW,  who  fcaries.sly  bathea  , ;||.|.,e.l,  lyninnou: 

e.-,ry  day.  Invited  us  yesterday  to  go  out 
with  her  ind  take  a swim.  sJlie  is  l-ecom'ng  S 
■ hrown  as  a I.errv.  and.  indeed,  t'oe  1 n-s 
..f  last  year’  tail  may  yd  be  »een  upon  the 
lUllfuIly  ruund.  d arms.  H r loose  robe.  . 


Not  until  there  is  a new  standard  of  good 
b.reeding  in  pie  average  American  family.  1 
believe,  will  Ihe  servant  iirohlem  become  less 
Si  rained.  The  tyraimival  child,  wlio  osten- 
sibly drives  away  so  many  good  dome.'-tic.s. 
I.  only  the  po-itive  exponent  of  tlie  nega- 
tively ti'ranniral  mistress  and  master.  He 
li’i.-  the  swe  dial  betrays  the  impurity  of 
f b|.  ori.  There  is  something  w rong  in  the 
lieatinciit  of  the  average  domestic  servant 
th'-  o'.era'ge  .limrican  family:  and  tiie 


■lalms  that  eltildron  .-hould  be  born 
oiil.v  ill  Juno  or  Jnly—biit  1 ant  afraid 
Unit  this  is  hardly  practiral.  The 

Nviather  will  then  be  warm  onoitgh  to 
di.speiise  with  absurd  and  injurious 
swadilliitg  elothe.v.  The  baby’s  bare 
skin  will  absorb  healthy  and  warm  air, 
and  his  free  limits  will  be  formed 

.gracefully.  No  child  should  at  coming 
into  the  world  sec  a glaring  light. 

Before  the  baby  is  born  the  niotlier  | 
.sIioiiUl  spend  many  liours  among  flow-  | 
eis.  or  looking  at  beautiftil  land-  I 

srapos,  or  in  art  mi'seiims.  If  chikiren  j 
shotiUi  insist  on  being  born  either  side  I 
of  summer,  they  should  be  raised  in 
a hot  11011X0.  You  should  never  leach 
a child  to  walk,  unless  you  wish  him 
to  be  bow-legged.  Never  carry  a child 
invariably  on  one  and  rite  same  arm. 
Kluin  gymnasiums;  they  deform  naturo; 
swimming,  rowing,  walking  are  enough. 

I tpposc  calmness  to  nervousness,  ner- 
vou.siiess  to  phleghm;  in  other  words, 
realize  the  value  of  “coiitra-h6r4dit6.” 
This  passage  struck  me  as  less  fan- 
lastic;  "Today  they  teach  a five-year- 
old  cltild  to  read  and  write.  But  are 
not  reading  and  writing  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  expressing  ideas?  And 
is  it  not  indeed  absurd  ta  teach  writ- 
ing to. a child  who  has  no  idea  to  ex- 
press and  reading  to  a child  who  has 
no  need  of  such  knowledge,  and  whose 
brain  is  incapable  of  acquiring  ideas? 
Think  for  a moment  of  the  sufferings 
• xpcrienced  during  the  first  years  at 
.-eliool,  or  it  you  yourself  have  for- 
gotten them,  ask  the  children  who  go 
sadly  to  school,  ask  them-  with  syin- 
lailhetic  sweetness,  and  they  will  coii- 
■fide  to  yon  their  misery.  Teach  them 
-.0  rea’d  and  write?  But  do  the  poor 
things  realize  the  purpose  of  such 
work?  They  only  know  that  they  are 
eoiidemiied  to  draw  daily  tedious 
figures  and  to  repeat  phrases  without 
sense.  They  exhaust  their  cerebral 
activity  in  useless  attempts,  ami  when 
they  come  to  the  period  of  deeper! 

tipjies.  their  impaired  mentality  is  in- 
capable of  thought  or  comprehension. 
I'lach  pupil  shoulo  receive  oral  iii- 
slruction.  varied,  clear,  aiiiusing,  until 
the  age  of  eight.  Then  I should  begin 
to  read  to  him  stories,  moving  or  gay, 
and  later  I should 'read  about  history 
and  easily  comprehended  philosophy. 
Then  the  mind  would  understand  the 
jiower  of  a word,  and  how  these  iiik- 
niarks,  arranged  methodically  on  paper, 
are  the  vehicle  of  human  thought." 

But  .Mr.  Spiroherg  does  not  say  a 
word  about  the  behavior  of  children  at 
hotels  or  cottages!  I forget,  he  Is  not 
: liking  about  American  cliildren  or  to 
.\merican  mothers.  Alas,  we  belong  to 
a nervous  race! 


child  Is  Hie  un- 


it litiiig  iH-trayal  of  Hii.-  fact, 
least 


read  of 


\Vo  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  disap- 
j-.eaiaiice  of  birds  in  Venezuela,  and  the 
jios.-ibility  of  the  vanishing  of  pliime- 
■ lecorated  headgear.  Mr.  Frederick 
K' ppel  argues  from  the  same  premise 
as  follow.-': 

"Women  are  by  nature  more  compas- 
sionate tiiaii  men,  but  I doubt  that  they 
are  so  considerate.  From  the  first  girls 
are  not  trained  to  consider  'the  rights  of 
1 l ings.'  as  boys  are.  For  instance,  a 
group  of  little  boys  playing  on  the  side- 
walk will  know  enough  to  get  out  of  a 


t.e: 


\i  least  twice  a year  you 
f lilbiisiastie  men  and  women  llirowiiig  pedestri;  n's  way;  but  a similar  group  of 
watebes  and  jewelry  on  the  altar  at 


■nging  ab.jui  her  wulsl  nr.J  ■ . -r  hlr^-  ; 

; unlike  anvlhina  w..rii  In  Hie  surf,  but  | 

• '■.■tabily  t.-imferlabln  niul  l■.,•.<■mlr.g  te  Hie 
e'.unip  flub  civaiui-. 

.Vs  an  instance  of  ilazzliiig  deseiiplioti 
with  a dash  of  perscuial  iiilerest  that  is 
universal,  not  paroebial.  wo  quote  Hits 

p.iragiaph:  . i- 

Of  tV-’  niaiuoiiii  ihat  nan., 

emerg,  from  H.  ■ Uoubl  sail,  iivno  stem 
..i.'.re  l.euui  ;u!  or  mor.  symmeirioally 
e.nived  I'V  nature  Hian  Mias  Madg';  Kem'np- 
i,.n,  a young  I'hiladelplila  bcUc.  wlii.  i.- 
;i).iking  a trem.;n'lf'US  eiTfe,ri  t"  inaslei  tlie 
»irt  of  swlniniing  l>efore  the  c>;  -1  Septenibci 

• jay,-,  c-ill  ber  lo  bei-  oUy  lumi.-.  Pers.;v.;ic. 

Miss  Madge,  .veu'll  ( )iii.’  • lU  lie, re  Hum,  fi.m,  f, 

onqueror. 

Some  women  are  carved  by  nature, 
iitheis  for  aDpendlcItis. 

The  Caoe  May  Dai'v  Star  is  admirably 
-i!ted.  We  were  particularly  impressed 
by  an  article  discussing  the  question 
"AVacre  do  files  go  In  the  winter?" 


a ri-vlv-nl  niei'ting.  A'aliiable  watebes 
have  in  tills  manner  been  ruined  bc- 
--teul  repair.  i veil  when  th*'  aim  was 
iruo  a-  that  of  William  Tell,  pareiil 
;ind  patriot.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
a nromiiieiil  lioiise  is  now  manufactur- 
ing watc'ies  for  use  at  such  charitable 
jiiaiiifestations.  These  watches  are  large 
;,M,1  tlu-  works  are  in  a massive  huiit- 
■ ■-caM'.  The  i.riee  is  one  dollar  a 
pu".  . ! Tbr  watch  will  be  an  admirable 
cbri-imas  gift  from  a wealthy  biisi- 
iK.-s  man  to  a faithful  and  veteran 
clerk.  


Wc  have  received  the  following  letter 
K.  T.: 

TJnooln,  Aug.  17. 
l-iditor  of  Talk  of  Ihe  Day; 

lutcresfed  as  I am  in  •■-■lirpieulture,  I 
have  rca.l  the  opinions  cciK-ernin 


liule  girls  will  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  they  are  obstructing  a public 
path,  and  most  of  us  know  what  it  is 
lo  suffer,  ill  various  ways,  from 
The  evil  that's  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

. As  well  as  by  want  of  heart. 

And  if  th’  fine  lady  were  obliged  to 
iii.ke  the  life  of  a beautiful  bin!  before 
she  could  wear  its  plumage  as  an  orna- 
ment sh,-  woul  i never  kill  it  at  all. 

".My  suggestion,  then,  is  that  some 
p.  rs-m  of  good  taste  should  design  a 
.-mall  badge  or  emblem,  lo  be  worn  in 
tlie  trimming  of  ladies’  hats.  It  might 
1)1-  a distinctive  buckle,  or  ring,  or  star, 
or  a small  representation  of  a bird  alive 
anil  happv.  We  know  that  here  in 
l■'lallce  men  arc  very  proud  to  wear  the 
small  red  button  whieb  indicates  that 
tnc  weari’i-  i-  a member  of  the  Beglon 
, i Honor:  and  such  a badge  as  1 have 
■-iiggesled,  when  worn  in  a lady's  hat. 
would  enrol  her  as  belonging  to  a ‘le- 


prolit  from  them 

- ; . J hope  that  this  admi.-sion  will 

The  Transcriot  tells  n.s  that  "after  j niu'e  elose  your  < ars  to  my  few 

A.-pf.  1 a straight  quarter  of  .a  dollar  | ,„„.,.,.iain  words.  T regret  lo  my 

will  buy  a copy  of  Harper's  Mag.iziiio  [ . ,.hi|.lren  ere  too  often  a nuisance 


, . . hil- ! eVo'n’  of  honor’  indeed!  It  would  an- 

.|.',.o  expressed  bv  veil  and  vour  friend.-;;  ] iioiiner-  to  all  beholders— and.  far  more 
''  ..n.i  strongly  than  either  words  or  print— 'I 

;-nd  I have  .leri\e-l  .imus.  m ill  .ml  . quite  aware  that  the  present  tash- 

. . J qq,  a mother,  and  , prescribes  that  I should  wear  the 

■ ■ "'  plumage  ol  a slaughtered  bird  in  this 

liaf  but  believing,  as  1 do.  that  since 


(HEAR  that  Mr.  C.  S.  McDcIlan  |] 
("Hugh  Morton”)  and  Mr.  Gustave  ( 
Kerker  propose  to  live  in  London  ‘ 
f.tid  devote  themselves  to  the  inter- j 
ests  of  Mr.  Edwardes  at  the  Gaiety. 
The  Casino  will  miss  them  .sorely.  At 
an  Empire  Theatre  (London)  matinee  | 
"an  enormous  and  mystical  instrument,  ! 
called  a myriophone.  which  was  played  I 
by  two  people  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty and  with  amazing  gymnastics, 
gave  forth  selections  from  ‘Faust,’  or  i 
thereabouts;  for  you  don’t  go  to  a 
myriophone  for  delicate  lone.”  They  ; 
Bay  that  the  singing  of  Paris  Conser-  j 
vatory  pupils  in  competition  for  the  I 
first  prize  was  very  poor  this  year,  al- 
though Miss  Halto  is  handsome  and 
Miss  Baux  is  a pretty  brunette.  The 
London  newspapers  still  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  Is  6 feet  2,  and 
that  in  conversation  he  never  says, 
"You  bet,”  or  "I  guess,”  or  "You  cal- 
culate." But  Wordsworth  said  "I 
guess"  in  poetry.  "Tristan”  will  be  | 
given  at  Paris  in  November:  Lamou- 1 
reaux  will  conduct;  the  cost  of  each  1 
performance  will  be  $4400  in  a house—  i 
the  Nouveau  Theatre— which  has  only  | 
1000  seats.  Lucas,  a robust  tenor,  made  ' 
his  Utbut  at  the  Paris  Op&ra  July  15 1 
as  the  Prophet,  and  with  great  success. 
His  wife  made  her  d^but  at  the  OpJra 
July  7 as  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  ! 
Vaguet  will  be  the  Launcelot  in  Jon-  -i 
ciere’s  opera,  "Lancelot  du  Lac,"  soon  111 
to  be  produced  at  the  Paris  Op^ra;  j 
Miss  Br^val  will  be  the  faithless  Queen,  p 
The  scene  of  "Winapoh,”  a new  opera  jji 
in  one  act  by  Lion  (Berlin,  July  23),  is.yj 
laid  In  Texas  in  1850.  Maud  Powell  has  | 
been  engaged  for  the  Tschaikowsky 
violin  concerto  at  the  Hallfe  Concert 
under  Dr.  Hans  Richter  at  Manchester 
on  Dec.  7.  Grace  Golden,  formerly  of 
the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  is 
studying  in  Paris  with  Piddle  Koenig. 
Minnie  Tracey  will  sing  at  Bordeaux 
next  season,  beginning  in  October. 
Ponchielli’s  widow  (Teresa  Brambilla) 
will  teach  singing  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
Bcrvatory.  She  was  married  to  Pon- 
chielli  in  1874.  Smetana’s  operas  will 
be  sung  in  chronological  order  next  sea- 
son at  Prague.  Mrs.  Kileski  will  sing 
In  "The  Messiah”  Dec.  24,  at  the  per- 
formance by  the  venerable  Handel  and 
Haydn.  Graedener  is  now  professor  of 
composition  at  the  Vienna  University; 
he  succeeded  the  late  Anton  Bruckner. 
Sembrich  will  be  the  star  at  the  Wor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Festival;  Schumann-  ':1 
Heink  will  not  be  present.  Louise  !| 
Voigt,  who  will  sing  at  the  same  Fes- 
tival, was  born  in  Cincinnati.  She  m 
studied  there  at  the  College  of  Music,  t 
sang  in  church,  studied  in  Berlin  with 
Alfred  Blume  and  sang  in  that  city  i 
•with  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  under 
Bebicek.  i 


am-  of  the  dvaleis.  thus  .-aviiig.  over  ^ -r  hotels  and  =.-oltages;  but 

■•Id  tariff,  the.  prb'c  of  two  car  ,^^5,.,,  qr.  to  d-j  witli  the  poor  Ibing 


Y'es,  or  two  beers.  H dtp.’uds  I'nlirely 
i.i:  how  you  vi'jW  l;f< . 

~ las 

Hi 


at 


Now  that  Mr.  Dooguo  has 
-.cured  a brace  o'i  bulbuls  f-'.  ^ 

p-obll-;  Garden,  we  call  hH  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  inii><rting  at  leas. 

• rw  GtouikI  HornbiH.  th- 


Bucor**ui» 


Mv  who  i?'  unlike  the 

M.IO  of  AV rath  In  th-’  d- iightful  book 
which  t'  ll.  of  Elizabeth  and  her  gar- 
.■rn,  sngg.  -ts  thai  there  should  be  an 
i nulhon  ■;'  for  ehildr- n as  well  as  for 
'l.i;■yele^.:  th.  t they  should  be  titkeie  I 
and  k'  pt  b.-re.  locked  in  ageurely.  from 
7 p M,  7 .A.  M-  There  might  be 
e-TWB  of ' ,rc  hexes.  ;i3  1ti  a pe.  ; office; 


God  m.ade  the  bird  it  has  just  the  same 
right  to  live  out  its  life  ,is  I have  to 
live  out  mv  oiMi.  I will  neither  wan- 
tonly kill  .111  innoi  ent  bird  my-^elf  nor 
In  any  way  will  1 encourage  others  to 
kill  It.'  ” 

Miss  Anna  1- riessem  of  London,  how- 
,\er.  makes  the  following  iiig-’ni-ois  re- 
niark:  ".Many  of  my  customers  who 

ohieet  to  the  use  of  birds’  plumage  for 
irimniing  liais  .-oem  quite  unaware 
b.ii  manv  -pe-ies,  siieh  as  egrets  and 
1 ii'l;  of  l’;irad!-e.  are  found  only  in  iin- 
h.-alihv  .'opieal  swamps,  or  jintgles, 
v.  fieri-  lliee  ;i;  . iisple.;s  to  inankliid,  ex- 
pi  ir.  ruinisb  < living  !o  the  hunters, 
'10  eollee'  -iieir  fe.ilhor;,  and  iiUi- 
. idotelv  Hi  issi.  the  struggling  workers 
■?r  ihi'-Easl  »3u.i.  iea'li-r  .ireascri 


H^ere  is  an  interview  between  Saleza, 
Ihe  Prtr.ch  tenor,  who  was  heard  here 
last  season,  and  a reporter  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  The  reporter’s  introduc- 
tion was  as  follows:  "To  call  M.  SalCza 
a tenor  of  the  future  Is  not  to  imply  by 
ever  so  remote  a suggestion  that  he  is 
not  a tenor  of  the  present.  It  is  cer- 
tain, indeed,  that  he  has  made  a definite 
reputation  in  loondon  of  a very  engross- 
ing kind,  and  it  is,  of  course,  on  the 
strength  of  his  present  powers  and  his 
present  popularity  mat  Mr.  Grau  has 
just  concluded  with  him  a contract  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  will 
confine  himself  lo  o-peratic  singing 
alone.  But,  indeed,  the  hour  has  come 
when  the  necessity  to  discover  the  big 
tenor  of  the  future  grows  great  in  the 
eyes  of  one  holding  the  position  of  Mr. 
Grau.  Still  magnificent  as  Jean  de 
Reszke  is.  his  reign  cannot  last  for- 
ever, at.d  this  year,  for  example,  we 
have  had  to  be  content  with  a half- 
season  of  opera  unsupported  by  his 
services.  Clearly  the  future  has  to  bs 
thought  of;  and  with  equal  clearness 
Salfeza  stands  in  the  very  front  of  the 
running.  I found  him  exceedingly  con- 
tent with  the  reception  which  he  has 
had  from  the  London  public  this  year.” 
Air.  Saieza  said: 

"I  shall  sing  in  opera,  and  In  opera 
alone.  I have  determined  not  to  sing 
ejiv  morf  at  private  concerts  and 
soirees.  The  stage  is  the  only  means 
by  which  I can  fully  express  myself. 
In  the  concert  -room  one  Is  called  upon 
to  sing  two  or  three  songs.  Either  they 
have  small  dramatic  quality  of  their 
own,  or.  if  selected  from  ,a  dramatic 
work,  they  are  shorn  of  all  the  ac- 
■ cessories  which  give  them  their  essen- 
tial interest.”  . , 

"At  all  events,  they  are  less  tiring. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  he; 
"any  way,  they  lire  my  nerves  more 
than  ever  continuous  operatic  work:  As 
far  as  that  goes,  I would  far  sooner 
sing  through  an  arduous  part  like,  let 
me  say,  Romeo,  on  the  stage,  than  two 
or  three  of  Romeo’s  songs  on  the  plat- 
form.” 

"Besides  all  that,"  I said,  "the  double 
work  doubtless,  as  some  of  us  have 
noticed  from  the  front,  handica.ps  you 
for  your  xiublic  appearances;  and  that 
Is  not  lair  to  yoiir.self.” 

"That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  chiefi 
reasons  why  1 am  giving  up  private 
■work.” 

"Now  as  to  next  year,  what  are  your 
I plans  for  opera?" 

! "First  and  foremost,  I shall  sing  'Lo- 
i henerin’  In  German.’ 
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he  .so  choos-e.  need  not  sing  Trl.sfan  until 
he  is  forty;  but  Siegfried  should  be 
caught  young,  and  you  are  surely  the 
man  to  catch  him  now,  on  the  in- 
stant.” 

••At  any  rate,  Siegfried  stands  in  my 
very  earliest  projects. ’• 

••Will  Lohengrin  be  your  only  new 
part  to  London  next  year?” 

••Oh,  no,  I am  looking  forward  with 
the  greatest  keenness  to  taking  the 
part  of  Matheo  in  •Salambo.^  Jt  is  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  my  favorite  part.’^ 
••When  the  opera  was  produced  at 
Paris,  I was  its  first  exponent;  and  it 
was  indeed  for  me  the  occasion  of  my  j 
first  very  big  success.  The  part  is  in-  j 
tensely  strong  and  dramatic,  full  of  the  ' 
tire  and  passion  in  which  1 delight.” 
••How  long,  then,^'  I intruded,  ••if  "92 
was  your  introduction  to  the  larger 
world  of  enthusiasts,  have  you  been 
singing  in  public?” 

•'I  began  my  training  when  I was  18 
years  of  age,”  he  said.  '•And  the  begin- 
ning of  my  career  was  romantic  and 
fortunate  enough.  I was  strolling  down 
the  country  lanes  near  my  home,  with 
my  brother  and  a friend  on  a summer's 
afternoon,  and  we  were  singing  some 
catch  or  another  with  all  the  power  of 
our  lungs.  It  so  fell  out  that  a gentle- 
man. who  happened,  moreover,  to  be 
a musical  professor,  caught  us  up,  and 
stopped  us.  'Which  of  you  has  the 
voice?'  he  asked.  My  brother  immedi- 
ately pointed  to  me.  'It  is  he,’  said  he. 
Well,  the  professor  made  little  ado 
about  persuading  me  to  take  up  music 
as  a serious  study.  I went  to  Paris, 
entered  the  Conservatoire,  sang  here 
and  there  and  everywhere;  picked  up 
friends  in  once  place,  a local  reputation 
in  another,  and  finally,  at  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  made  the  success  in  'Sa- 
lammbo’  of  which  I have  told  you.  The 
professor  today— well,”  he  concluded, 
with  a frank  laugh,  "the  professor  says 
that  he  is  a proud  man.” 

"Then,  if  one  may  ask  offhand,”  I 
said,  "which  of  your  parts,  after  Ma- 
theo. is  your  favorite?” 

“Answering  equally  offhand,”  he  re- 
plied, "I  should  say  Rom?o.” 

(Inwardly  I rebelled  that  it  was  not 
yet  possible  to  say  Siegfried.) 

"And  Faust?” 

He  made  an  odd  little  grimace,  took  a 
hesitating  breath,  and  "No,”  he  said, 
"I  cannot  say  that  I am  fond  of  Faust. 

I am  conscious  that  I am  never  at  my 
best  in  Faust,  because  I cannot  work 
up  a reasonable  sympathy  with  him. 
The  character  has  no  good  points;  and 
I for  ray  part  I object,  on  the  stage  or 
off  it,  to  have  somebody  else  making ' 
love  for  me,  Devil  or  no  Devil.  I can- 
not feel  passion  when  Mephistopheles 
pulls  me  by  the  nose  to  the  lady  of  my 
desires.” 

It  was  a new  point  of  view,  but  it 
certainly  fitted  in  with  what  one  had 
already  observed  of  Saleza's  Faust  on 
the  Covent  Garden  stage.  His  Romeo  is 
far  more  sincere  and  spontaneous.  Jean 
de  Reszke's  Faiist,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  wonderful  for  very  different  reasons. 
It  is  far  less  a show  of  direct  passion 
than  an  exquisitely  subtle  psychologi- 
cal study.  To  M.  Saleza,  however,  as 
to  every  other  singer,  apart  from  De 
Reszke,  it  is  the  primitive  emotion  of 
the  part  which  calls  for  expression  and 
utterance;  and  I am  not  sure  if  that 
was  not  (Jlounod’s  sole  intention. 

After  expressing  this  view  as  briefly 
as  might  be,  I rose  to  go. 

' "And  now  you  go  for  a rest,  I sup- 
po.se,  after  your  labors?” 

"To  my  little  farm,”  he  answered, 
"and  for  music  I shall  hear  my  pigs 
squeaking.  Then  in  Septemebr  I am 
back  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris;  and  i 
in  November  I am  for  America.”  i 


li'lii  lately  liy  a mar.  cocksure  of  his 
.slatrment.s  that  one  of  tlie  Trustees  of 
lh(^  Boston  Public  I.ibrary  makes  it  a 
habit  to  so  tl.TOUffh  wt.rks  on  biology  j 
and  cut  cut  or  tear  out  such  pages  as 
ho  thinks  unfit  for  re.ading  by  the  pul)- 
lic  at  large.  The  mutilated  books  arei 
then  allowed  to  be  put  into  I'iripula- i 
tion.  j 

"I  am  also  told  tliat  several  copies  of  I 
'David  Harum’  were  boughi  for  the  j 
same  public  Library,  but  that  they' 
were  not  rut  into  circulation,  on  ac- 
<’(iunt  of  the  'authcr'.s  coarseiu  sr.'  Is 
it  possible  that  eitlier  one  of  these 
statements  is  ttue?  My  informer  wont 
so  far  as  to  mine  the  mutilating 
Trustee  by  name.’; 

We  do  not  know.  Init  we  sh.all  be 
happy — in  a spirit  of  love — to  inquire. 
'I'hcse  statements  are  surprising;  but,  | 


when  yon  rememl  er  that  Thomas  Har- 
dy’s “Two  on  a Tower”  is  coiisigne.l 
to  the  "Inferno,”  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely inccdible. 


By  the  way,  "Femnies  Nouvelles”  by 
I’aiil  and  Victor  Marguerite,  the  sons 
of  the  General  who  was  killed  in  the 
lamoiis  charge  at  Sedan,  is  p.  depar- 
•u  re  from  the  customary  French  novel 
which  deals  with  !he  loves  of  the  hu- 
man tria.igle.  The  heroine  is  rich,  tl>e 
dau.ghier  of  a cotion  spinner,  ard  she 
levoits  against  the  suggestion  of  a oon- 
veniom  marriage.  She  inquires  closely 
into  the  manners,  morals,  brains  of  her 
wcO"rs,  whom  she  throws  down  in  torn, 
'rhorcughly  disillusionized,  she  finds  a 
guide,  philosopher,  friend,  in  an  I'lng- 
l.’sh  platform  orator,  agitator,  and  hos- 
j.ital  nurse,  a worn. in  who  rejoices  in 
ihe  clistinctivel..'  ICrf.lish  name  of  Min- 
na Hcrkaeit.  The  l.eroine  withdraws 
her  moi  ey  from  the  factory;  sh°  spends 
it  in  helping  the  .suffering  and  subsi- 
dizing' newspapers  that  advocate  the 
rights  of  woman.  Finally  she  marfie.s 
an  Knglishman  and  thus  receives  the 
J I ward  of  virtue. 


Wlial  has  been  tlie  i e.iult  of  tliat  aesthetic 
movement  whicli.  in  1880.  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  rep.s  and  maliogany. 

I and  of  extending  beauty  to  the  mob?  The 
v.alls  of  sititng-roonis  are  plastertd  with 
horrid  little  fans,  liorrid  little  saucsTS.  and 
horrid  little  piei  es  of  ''art-cretonne.”  Imi- 
tation Dnteli  milking-pails  are  used  as  eoal- 
si  tittles,  and  an  imitation  Dutell  milking-stool 
1 is  offered  you  in.siead  of  a chair.  Tliese  are 
the  only  results  of  tliat  artistic  renaissance. 

I Tliey  are  typical  of  wliat  must  always  Iiap- 
I pen  when  artists  are  so  foolish  as  lo  try  to 
catch,  and  so  unlucky  .'is  to  succeed  in 
ca  telling,  tlic  ear  of  tlie  F.nglisb  jicoiilc. 


The  Maine  musical  festival  has  been 
postponed  to  the  first  week  in  October. 
Mr.  Chapman,  on  receipt  of  information 
that  Mme.  Sembrich  had  canceled  her 
engagement  with  Mr.  Grau  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  cabled  her  as  to  the  dates 
made  for  the  Maine  festival,  and  a re- 
ply was  received  that  she  would  keep 
her  engagement  with  him.  Thinking 
a later  date  might  be  more  acceptable, 
as  the  Maine  dates  were  made  on  the 
supposition  that  she  was  going  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Chapman  suggested 
the  change,  which  proved  more  con- 
venient to  the  great  artist. 

A monument  has  been  raised  to  Cam- 
panliii  in  the  cemetery  at  Parma,  on  a 
site  assigned  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities. 

Perosi,  having  finished  his  oratorio 
"La  Nativitfl,”  is  writing  another  on 
the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents.”  “I^a 
Nativity.”  will  be  given,  under  the 
composer’s  direction,  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Como  on  six  days  in  September. 

Philip  Hale- 


A literary  man  .said  to  lus:  "I  do  not 
caie  much  about  visiting  a happy,  unii- 
<•1  household.  Lprefer  lo  spend  a week 
or  a fortnight  at  a house  wlui'e  dis- I 
cord  reigps;  for  there  do  I find  abun-  I 
• lai  ce  ef  copy,  rich  material  for  essays  1 
or  a novel.''  I 

1 

Till.-:  '‘.Silver  Weddii'g"  bi-  Air.  Vi'.  Ii.  j 
Howells  is  a tliieat  of  worse  to  eeme — ; 
as  “Their  Golden  AVedding" — and  even 
•'Tlieir  Diamond  AVeddiiig.” 


I 

! 

AVe  read  that  Air.  Sciiinas  Al.temumi.s  i 

was  "very  careful  about  eating  while  j 
Avith  Air.  AlacClure."  Herein  is  mys- I 
ti  ry!  Was  Air.  Alaeniamis  afraid  of  | 
]iOison  in  the  oalnual  I'f  powdered  glass  i 
in  the  haggis?  P<  rhaps  the  victuals  j 
oidi.’l  give  satisfaction.  ■ 


ih'  iTi  altogetlie'i',  if.flTT.'ri^T  days:  those 
who  travel  first  class.  K.t’lfl.Sl?.;  tlio.se 
of  the  .seeond  class,  1 H ; lliose  of 

tlie  tliird  clas.s,  889,070.  lie  reekon.s  tliat 
tile  traveling  strangers  spend  yearly  in 
Italy  $til,?00,0Oo,  almost  $20o,fi00  a day. 
The  numtier  td'  Kngllsli-siaa king  people 
passing  llirougli  Home,  In  a yctir,  awr- 
ages  .70.1100. 

A Glasgow  experi,  investiga I ing  the 
matter  thnioughly.  doelares  that  he  lias 
never  come  across  a drop  of  Scnteli 
whisky  that  is  not  w liolesonie.  This 
.eonfirms  os  in  our  lielief  tliat  all  tiie 
Pari  .Seoleli  wlilsky  is  sent  to  tiio  |■nlI^•d 
Sta  t PS. 

I.obslers  may  lieeome  extinct;  tlie 
name  will  lie  presericd  or  canned  in 
the  language.  Tlie  dodo  disappeared, 
Viiit  the  hlde-bouiid  conservative  is  still 

(ailed  a dodo  '•  i ,,  .listit"  oiav  l,e  fo- 

'centuries  a term  of  classification  or  re- 
proach. 

The  Pall  Alall  Gazette,  in  speculative 
I mood,  paj’s  this  tribute  to  a well-known 
actress:  "It  was  almost  inevitable  that 
Air.  Daly’.s  death  sliould  give  ids  the- 
atre into  the  hands  of  Air.  Charles 
Frohman.  making  him  the  monopolist 
of  the  American  stage;  but  what  of 
Miss  Ada  Rehan’s  future?  A;-. dust 
her  peisonal  proclivities  one  nr.is.  un- 
he.sitatliigly  set  the  claims  of  art.  '■•.he 
quivering  sensibility  of  her  nature. 
cillating  between  laughter  and  toai  : 
her  exuberance  of  spirits,  mobile  fri, 
and  imperial  presence,  are  so  maiv- 
sldes  of  a precious  jewel,  whicli  o 
j would  be  sin  to  bnry  in  tlie  napkin  of 
I retirement.  If  Air.  Tree's  iiolicy  is  to 
be  Shakspeare,  here,  surely,  is  the 
partner  for  his  enterprise — a partner- 
ship as  rich  in  promise  .as  tiiat  of 
Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  was  fourteen 
years  ago.  A matchless  Rosalind, 
A'iola  and  ‘Shrew,’  we  know  Aliss  Re- 
han  already;  why  not  a Beatrice,  Por- 
tia, Airs.  Ford  and  Queen  Katherine 
to  the  Benedick,  Shylock.  Falstaff  and 
Wolsey  of  Mr.  Tree?  Even  a Cleopglra 
to  his  Antony,  for  she  has  a heart, 
and  can  do  anything  where  passion  is 
required,  as  Quin  maintained  of  Airs. 
Cibber  to  doubting  Garrick.” 


A corresnondeiil  writes  f oin  Aledficld, 
wild  man  in  the  woods  lie.  ■ fiiylit- 
eiied  little  childreu  Sunday.  I.s  it  |i0.s- 
tdble  that  ihe  lOariiesi  Student  of 
Soeiolog.v  lias  escaped?”  Our  friend  and 
colleague  is  still,  alas,  hi  the  asylum; 
liiit  Dr.  Finsterine  as.surls  us  tliai  lie 
will  b(‘  restored  to  his  I'ri' nds,  sound 
in  mind  ami  wind  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Besides  the  1C.  S.  of  S.  is  not 
tile  man  to  take  to  ih"  woods  under 
any  circunistanees. 


'I'o  C.  Al,  i..;  l'’ced  .voiir  liens  on  siiu- 
fiower  seeds.  . 


Elder  Ephraim  Jensen,  wlio  preached 
'the  gospel  of  Alornionisin  on  Bo.sion 
(Common,  lias  “a  ruddv  eomplexioii, 
and  the  back  of  Ids  neck  is  brick-re.d," 
fflie  procise  measurement  of  thi.s  neek 
would  be  more  to  the  point. 

• The  Elder  paid  Boston  and  the  nelgli- 
borhood  flattering  tribute:  he  quoted 

f-om  Emerson. 

.And  again  we  remtirk,  man  i.s  natural- 
ly polygamous. 

AVe  regret  to  learn  that  onr  esteemed 
fellow-townsman.  Air.  George  Dixon, 

! has  a bad  left  eye.  and  the  doctors  .say 
that  unless  he  is  earefnl  he  will  be 
lilind.  Anybody  who  bashes  liim  in  tlie 
left  eye  after  this  in  a friendly  trial  of 
atliletic  skill  .‘=liould  not  claim  lo  b‘-  a , 
Iicrfect  genlleimci.  i 


A coiileniporary  inform.*  us  Lluu  Aliss  ' 

•'stepped  into  the  toil.-l  room  to 

lu.Lhe  her  hands.”  No  true  lady  waslies 
her  hands  in  these  superfine  days:  She 
bathes  them,  and  if  slio  is  a perfect  lady 
site  laves  them. 


T'lom  lig  ie.vf  unto  shirtwaist  she  lias  wailed 
agtiinst  her  state — 

Availed  for  all  tlie  .spei  ions  powers  that  arc 
given  to  Iier  mate — 

Called  lierself  a slave,  a vii  tim  of  a mon- 
strous social  crime- 

called  lierself  a helpless  chattel— amt  been 
ruling  ail  tiie  time: — 

rum  lig  leaf  unto  sliirtwaist  all  the  woild's 
enduring  cliarn'.s 

Have  been  liorn  and  liave  remained  witliin 
tlie  circle  of  her  arms. 


t 1 


eiing  soul,  put  oft  your  flesh,  and  come 
me  (nto  the  quiet  tomb. 

Our  bed  is  lovely,  dark,  and  sweet; 

I ho  earth  will  swing  ue,  as  .she  goes, 
L’enealli  our  coverlid  of  snows. 

And  the  warm  leaden  sheet. 

Pear  and  dear  is  tlielr  poi.soned  note 
The  little  snakes  of  silver  throat 
Th  mossy  .skulls  that  nest  and  lie,  ' 

Ever  singing  “die,  oh!  die.” 


^ A.  B.  A.  V rites  to  the  Jonrnal:  “I  wr^.s 


Bvrn  swoUon  .«oa-si*le  l-xiardin^f-hotises 
riow  affpct  a "I'’rem-h  oook.”  We  oaU 
tho  attontioii  of  Iho  proprietors  to  the 
tliio  old  fellow  that  proparpil  long  ngo 
a volnnjinous  work  on  cookory.  “Wo 
Imvo  rejpotocl.’’  lio  says  in  (ho  ]>rofHoo. 

, “somo  Untlarnlish  I^arragoos.  from  a 
i <‘On viption  thoy  wore  by  no  moans 
a.daptofi  lo  an  l-hi^rlish  palate;  if  they 
havo  born  recrivorl  into  somo  lOiigllsh 
books,  for  tho  sako  of  swellin.g’  the  vol- 
nmr.  wo  boliovo  thoy  will  never  be  re- 
ecivetl  by  an  bbi«:lishman’.'5  ^MolnH(■h.^ 
nnloss  for  tbe  reason  they  were  ad-  | 
initted  into  the  cookery  book;  that  is,  I 
beeatJSe  be  has  nothing?  else  to  put  into 
i-  ■’  ! 

I And  here  are  noble  lines  from  his  I 
“)<'arewell  to  tbe  Header”:  | 

; We  now  ha\-'  made,  in  <>ne  deei^n. 

'I'he  T’tile  and  tho  rMpre  join, 

AtkI  tanirhf  the  poor,  an*!  nien  of  wraith,  ! 
j To  rrroncilc  thrir  to  nraUh. 

Ur5.trai]>  ■•aeli  forward  apP'-'tlte  j 

To  dine  with  piudence  atid  d^llcht,  i 

And  careful  all  our  rules  to  follow.  ' 

'I'o  mafitirste  before  they  j 

'Tis  thus  Hycreia  guides  our  ]'on.  ; 

To  warn  the  jrr^rdy  sons  of  men  j 

'lo  moderate  tlieir  T\*lnr  and  meat. 

And  "eat  to  live,  not  live  to  rat." 
l''or  the  rash  Palate  oft  be.^stowa 
Artliritic  IvCcturea  on  the  To^a!  ! ! 


T>ei.  ns  once  more.  e\en  on  a rlog-day 
—a  do^r-goned  day— be  edm-alional ; for 
'bis  is  a privilege  as  well  as  a duty. 
<'ommendator  Bodio  of  Italy,  a.  for- j 
tnldable  statlstieian.  has  tried  to  estab-  1 
lish  the  number  of  strangers  who  gro  | 
yo^rly  to  Maly,  how  long  they  remain, 
bow  mueh  they  spend.  Ills  oalcnla- 
lions  are  base<l  on  tlgnre.s  oblnincd  in 
1897.  The  strangers  remained,  «‘ounting 


TiiK'^'ATrifKn. 

'I'hr  qray  town  stooped  to  meet  the  sea, 

Tho  .<=ea  rose  up  to  meet  tho  town: 

1 Sc^w  tlio  full  .sails,  rod  and  bro\\n, 

Vii.xs  round  tlie  sbocr  point  silently, 

And  then,  as  quiet  as  sleep  may  be, 

t'lilli  IviliglU  SPtlled  down, 

1'hnr  came  a tnnrmur  from  the  street. 

The  women  talked.  Uie  needles  flew  ; 

The  faint  .'•«outh-wr.«?ter  softly  blew, 

The  (piay-side  watei-  throbbed  ami  beat. 
'Th'^n  nrared  a soumJ  of  running  feet. 

And  on  the  cliff  walk  there  were  two. 

She  bent  ahive  the  leaning  wall. 

And  seawai-d  set  her  aching  ga^co: 

I Ter  bands  were  locked  as  one  who  prays, 
I saw  her  b<isom  rise  and  fall: 

And  by  these  signs  slie  told  me  all 
The  secret  of  her  nights  and  days. 

I left  the  .'liffs,  T left  the  sea. 

I paeed  on  slowly  tltroiigh  the  t<twn: 

Far  off  the  full  sails,  red  and  brown. 
Swept  outward  ever  silently: 

Hut  that  sole  wateher  stirred  not.  she 
Saw  black  night  settle  down. 

AVe  arc  surprised  that  the  National 
Sociological  C'onvocation  at  Chicago  did 
not  adjourn  sine  die  at  the  news  of  the 
jjitiable  conditiott  of  the  Earnest 
t^tudeni  of  Sociology.  Dr.  Finsterine 
telegraphed  the  'Secretary  tliat  it  would 
be  impossible  for  his  distinguished 
patient  to  attend  the  meeting,  but.  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  were 
no  official  and  formal  expressions  of 
sympathy;  no  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions;  there  was  no 
answer  to  the  telegram.  But  what  is 
this  convocation  without  attend- 

ance of  the  E.  S.  of  S.7  Nothing— 
nothing~a  spectacle  of  men  vainly 
beating  the  air?  And  what  Mayor 
Marrison’s  address  on  “The  Alunicipal 
Ownership  of  Public  I'tilities"  to  the 
paper  which  our  unfortunate  friend  was 
j)i’eparing?  Words— words— words. 

Thinking  of  our  friend,  we  read  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  Mr.  de 
Hlowitz’s  experience  in  a mad-honso. 
The  director  introduceil  him  to  a quiet, 
serious-looking  man.  whose  specialty 
was  the  origins  of  language,  anti  who 
made  a profound  Impression  by  bis  at- 
titude and  learning.  The  linguist  went 
with  the  visitor  to  the  dof)r,  “and,”’ 
.'•^ays  Mr.  de  Blowitz,  “1  gave  him  my 
hand,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
threshold,  when  X uttered  a cry  of  in- 
dignation. He  had  just  poured  over  me 
a big  bucket  of  cold  water,  drenching  me 
from  top  to  toe.  I turned  round  furi- 
ously. He  looked  at  mo  with  a quiet. 
Mffeetionale  air.  ‘T  have  just  done  you.’ 
he  said,  ‘an  immense  service.  Your 
head  i.s  too  big  for  >our  body.  You 
rhust  be  made  to  grow  by  a violent 
longitudinal  washing  down,  for  that 
lengthens  out  the  nerves  from  the  feet 
upwards.  Your  stature  will  increase  by 
six  inches,  and  you  will  come  back  to 
thank  me.’  *’ 


The  Daily  Ne'ws  (London)  gives  this 
pathetic  incident  of  much-lauded  mod- 
?-rn  civilization.  There  are  parents,  you 
see.  whO'  beget  children  lo  serve  as 
wage-earning  machines:  “A  boy  stood 

up  in  his  class  exactly  at  10.30.  Being 
asked  what  ho  wanted,  ho  replied  that 
bis  mother  had  told  him  he  would  be 
13  years  old  at  that  moment,  and  tliat 
he  was  to  demand  his  release  at  once  in 
order  to  become  a full-time  worker.” 

Dr.  Moser  of  Berlin  has  invented  a 
sounding-board  for  a piano,  which,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  perform- 
ance, “will  reduce  the  army  of  pianists 
by  four-fifths.”  Moser  w’ill  yet  be  en-' 
rolled  on  th»‘  list  of  the  world's  greatest 
philanthropists. 


I see  an  aristocrat: 

I see  a smoucher  grabbing  the  good  dishes 
exclusively  to  himself  and  grinning  al  the 
starvation  of  others  as  if  it  were  funny. 

I gaze  on  the  greedy  hog;  he  snorts  as  he 
mots  in  the  deiii*ate  green-house. 

Must  that  hod-boy  occupy  the  same  stage 
with  me? 

Doth  the  dirt  doze  and  forget  itself? 

And  let  tomatoes  ripen  for  busters  and 
night-walkers. 

.•\nd  do  no  better  for  ni'' 

Who  am  a regular  gentleman  or  lady, 

AVith  a stoop  and  a silver  door-plate  and 
ft  pew  in  church? 


They  were  talking  at  the  Porphyry 
about  the  arts.  And  the  painter  lifted 
np  his  voice  and  said:  “Architects! 
H — ml  Architects!  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  architect  is  a man  who  lias 
artistic  leanings,  but  hasn’t  sand 
enough  to  risk  being  poor." 


They  had  moved  into  an  apartment 
that  commanded  a fine  view  of  a court 
and  four  row.s  of  windows  opposite 
t^em.  The  wife  in  vain  besought  her 
husband  to  buy  curtains.  At  last  she 
made  this  appeal:  !'But,  Isaac,  won’t 

you  buy  a curtain  for  the  bath  room? 
Suppose  I am  in  there  and  Mr.  Gold- 
stein, who  IS  right  across  the  way, 
should  see  me?”  To  which  the  loving 
spouse  answered:  “If  he  should  hap- 
pen to  see  you.  Rachel  dear,  he  would  , 
buy  the  curtain.”  I 


The  music-lovers  of  this  city  will  be 
.surprised  and  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr. 
otto  Roth  will  not  be  a member  of 
the  Knei.sel  Quartet  next  season. , Vari- 
ous rea.sons  are  given  for  the  change. 
!Mr.  Roth  has  been  a member  of  this 
<tuartet  for  over  10  years.  The  original 
quartet  was  thus  composed:  Mr. 

Kneisel,  ^Ir.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Svecen.ski, 
Mr,  Giese.  The  first  concert  was  given 
in  Chickering  Hall.  Dec.  28.  1885,  and 
the  program  was  as  follows:  Volk- 

mann’s  quartet  in  G minor,  op.  14;  the 
t’anzonetta  from  Mendelssohn's  E flat 
major  quartet;  the  menueito  from 
.Mozart’s  <1  minor  (luartct.  and  Bee- 
ihovoii’s  C major  quintet  op.  29.  in 


which  Mr.  Kunz  assl.<te<l.  'Sir.  Rbtb 
succeeded  Mr.  I'iedler  (second  violin) 
Nov.  ;;i.  1SS7.  Mr.  Hekkins:  succeeded 
P -Mr.  Gle.se  Oct.  2S.  1889.  Mr.  Schroeder 
'^succeeded  Mr.  Hekking-  Oct.  19.  1891. 
■Ir.  Kolh.  who  visited  his  relatives  in 
.\ustrla  this  summer,  was  educated  in 
I A'ienna,  and  from  1881  to  1887  he  was  a 
I member  of  the  Imperial  Opera  House 
Orche.stra,  in  which  both  .Mr.  Nikisch 
and  Mr.  I’aur  had  played,  as  violinists, 
before  him,  under  .Mr.  Gerlcke.  The 
new  second  violinist  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  is  Mr.  Ondricek. 


J.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “I  think 
H.  C.  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  incorrect 
In  his  fiuoiation  from  T.ittle  Breeches.' 
■\s  I remember  the  poem  from  reading 
it  in  an  illustrated  paper  (probably 
Harper's  Weekly)  back  in  the  early 
'70's  the  line  read,  'And  hell-to-split 
over  the  prairie,'  etc.  It  is  possible  to 
Imagine  that  'hcdl-bent'  is  a term  for 
any  head-long  career,  but  I have  heard 
the  expression  'hell-bent-for- Lexington' 
and  'hell-beiu-for-electlon.'  if  there  is 
any  hell-wise  editor,  he  )iiay  be  able’ 
10  define  'Hell-Town,'  a not  uncommon 
ejaculation.  To  return  to  H.  C,  of  Coti- 
cord,  N'.  H„  I think  he  must  have 
been  on  the  opposite  side,  for  1 have 
always  found  more  exultation  in  the 
old  song  than  he  is  inclined  to  allow, 
for  docs  he  not  call  it  'laconical.'  The 
stanza  went: 

" 'Have  you  hoard  the  news  from  Maine, 
(•'loni  Maine  all  honest  and  true? 

She  went 

Hell-bent 

l-'or  Governor  Kent, 

-tnd  Tippecanoe 

,\nd  Tyler,  too.'  1 

"B.v  the  way.  1 see  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sandford  of  Shiloh,  Me.  (of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Its  society),  speaks  of  his 
company  of  be'ievers  being  able  to 
'pray  the  hinges  from  off  the  brazen 
gates  of  hell.'  ” 


,M.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
"Last  week  we  drove  throtigi;  the 
AVhite  jiountains.  .\t  one  well-knowii 
hotel  wc  ordered  three  glasses  of  gin- 
ger ale— a modest  order,  no  doubt- 
hut  the  price,  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents,  so  startled  me  that  I said  to  the  , 
■waiter.  'Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
ihe  proprietor's  past  life?'  'Not  much,' 
he  answered,  'but  I believe  he  was  a 
plumber.  This  was  said  with  perfect 
nai'vete." 


W.  H.  tells  the  following  story: 
friend  of  mine  was  in  Italy  during 
the  Spanish-American  War.  He  knew 
no  Italian,  and  when  the  local  papers 
published  an  account  of  the  light  at 
Santiago,  he  was  unable  to  learn  the 
particulars  directly.  So  he  .sent  a news- 
paper to  a chap  who  knew  Eng- 
lish—an  Italian— and  asked  him  to  write 
out  a ti-anslation.  He  received  the 
translation  in  due  time.  It  was  in  the 
main  a ver.v  good  one.  but  at  the  enil 
Ihe  translator  wrote:  'The  victory 

caused  grc.it  rejoicing  in  Santiago. 
There  was  a parade,  and  the  bands 
played  'The  Flag  ail  covered  over  with 
Stars.'  and  'It  will  be  very  warm  in 
the  eit.v  this  evening.’  " Has  this  story 
gray  whiskers?  And  does  it  totter  on 
u cajicl^ 


The  following  stanza  is  from  a poem 
entitle.]  "Time  Love  and  .Modern  In- 
stances," which  was  published  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

If  I w.'re  I'ox  of  Harvard,  dear, 

.Vnd  you  wore  Paget-T.. 

Then  thotigli  my  lead  were  six  yards  clear, 
I'd  fall  .'ome  two,  love,  in  the  rear. 

And  let  you  win  by  three. 

Though  sf.re  might  Vale  an»l  Ilarvar.l  wad. 

1 .1  ery  "Thus  may  true  love  prevail'" 


• We  have  received  the  following  letter: 

^E'lilor  of  the  Talk  of  the  Ha.v: 

* Will  you  kindly  say  if  the  reports  we 
saw  In  the  daily  papers  of  .\ug.  I are 
true — that  the  Ep'.vorih  Leaguers  are 
to  exclude  the  negroes  from  their  Chris- 
tian organization.  We  can' CMtelieve  all 
w.'  see  and  hear,  an.l  surely  this  W0)tld 
S'Umd  strange  for  these  good  people 

,Tde  temples  of  the  living  God  ai-.?  opo 
to  one  and  alt  alike.  .\  READER. 


in 


tVaslits  nndertytors  f..r  I'oofoos— for  me 
fteckles  and  a bristling  beard. 


-\bout  tbe  trimming  of  bis  bod.v,  Caesar 
was  o'.’r  ctirlous;-^.  as  he  v...uld  not  onely 
^ notted  aii'l  snaven  very  preeLely.  but 
.ilsi,  have  his  baire  plu.'ked.  in  so  much  as 
some  oast  it  in  bis  tectl),  anti  twitted  him 
therewith. 


tatstly.  think  of  the  razt.r  itself — how  total-  i 
l.v  opi'osed  to  every  sensation  of  bed — Iiow  ' 
e*>Id.  how  edgy,  liow  bard!  how  ulieily' 
tl.ff*  rent  from  anything  bite  the  warn,  and 
Circling  amplitiitle.  wliioh 

tlweetly  reeommbnds  itself 
I'nto  our  gentle  senses. 


The  Nety  York  Sun,  stern  moralist 
and  arbiter  of  elegancies,  publishes 
each  year  essays  on  the  art  of  eating 
eorit-  sweet-eorn — corn  that  gladdois 
the  heart  of  men.  These  essays  dis- 
< i.ss  the  manners  of  dressing  the  smok- 
ing ea." — or  addressing  it,  we  hear  golfer 


s.i.t  : wl^-ther  one  hand  should  be  u.sed 
<lailltil^k  or  two  hanflS  rigidly:  whether 
tile  ear  sliould  be  passed  slowly 
through  the  machine  from  left  to  right 
i r from  right  to  left:  what  linger- 

jewelr.v  should  be  worn  during  the 
operation. 

But  the  Stin  has  never — at  least  to 
onr  knowledge— laid  down  and  cstab- 
lishi'd  the  basic  re<|uisitc  to  full  enjo.v- 
incnt  and  splendor  of  personal  dis'play: 
Shave  and  be  clean. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
dwellers  within  Ihe  walls  of  this  city— 
men  and  women  that  "know  their  Bos- 
ton " — O tianseatlng  phrase! — who  never 
■weary  of  telling  the  story  of  the  late 
J.  T.  Fields  and  the  gazelle  in  the 
woods;  but  such  tales  belong  properly 
to  little  Podlington  and  the  Pedling- 
tonians.  No  man  seen  In  a suit  of  red 
underclothes  and  with  hare  feet  looks 
like  a liero,  and  no  man  with  beard  or 
moustache  soaked  in  butter  spotted 
Irregularl.v  or  in  f|ulncuncial  ordination 
with  grains  of  corn,  and  sprinkled  with 
salt,  can  inspire  affection  or  reverence. 
HArOn  al  Rashid.  Cardinal  Bembo, 
Titian,  the  Emperor  Julian,  Walt  M'hlt- 
inan— all  awe-inspiring  men  with  ponti- 
licial  beards— but  see  any  one  of  them 
with  only  three  grains  of  corn,  mother, 
l.jdged  in  hairy  fastnesses,  and  he  is  lit 
onl.v  for  mocker.v  and  the  song  of  the 
drunkard  in  the  street. 

We  do  not  object  so  strenuously  to 
1 making  loud  and  joyful  noises  during 
llie  operation  of  separating  corn  from 
the  cob.  M'hcn  Rhakashik,  the  sixth 
brother  of  the  barber  of  all  barbers, 
sat  with  his  madcap  host,  the  Bar- 
mecide, before  the  marinated  stew 
with  the  fatted  sand-grouse  in  it,  he 
began  wagging  his  jaws  and  made  as 
if  champing  and  chewing.  The  Abys- 
sinians,  whose  civilization  puts  ours  to 
shame  and  confusion,  count  it  a sign  of 
good-breeding  to  eat  as  noisily  as  possi- 
ble. and  the  great  Burton  was  re- 
proved by  them  for  eating  without  this 
champing:  "Thou  feedest  like  a beggar 
■who  intiuchcth  silently  in  his  corner." 


made  play.  -\nd.  in  so 
t'.ramas' lack  that  quality  and  the  char-  j| 
aoters  do  but  "tlieker  mi  the  vei'ge  of  | 
embodiment."  they  sink  to  the  level  of 
"little  dramas  for  marionettes."  Most 
jieople  will  join  with  M.  Maeterlinck 
in  the  hope  that  "death  will  very  soon 
cease  lo  be  the  inevitable  end  of  every 
dramatic  poem,"  though  this  vision  of 
"Saul  also  among  ihe  prophets"  must 
occasion  a general  lifting  of  eye-  j 
brows."  ’ " i 


Ills  first  appearance  as  a piani.st  in  the  1 
Gewandhaus.  Soon  after  that  he  ■wj.nl 
opera  conductor  at  Salzburg,  and  then 
a I Bruemt  ,md  Graz.  In  1886  he  was 
flr.st  conductor  at  Prague,  and  In  18!)2, 
after  he  had  appeared  in  Berlin  as  con- 
ductor of  Neumann's  traveling  opera- 
company.  he  settled  in  that  city  as 
conductor  at  the  Royal  (!)pera  House. 


The  Referee  (London)  says:  "It  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  a mixed  team 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  foot  ball  play- 
ers will  visit  .\merlca  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  play  a series  of  games  with 
teams  from  Yale  and  Harvard.  .\s  Ihe 
binglish  and  .Vmerlean  rules  of  foot 
ball  are.  very  different,  a combination 
of  Ihe  two  will  be  made  so  as  lo  make 
Ihe  conditions  more  equal.  It  is  to  1)6 
hoped  the  English  players  will  not  feel 
It  necessary  to  wear  the  thickly. padded 
clothing  which  .\merican  foot  ball  pl.iy- 
rr.s  use  to  save  hanl  knocks,  or  culti- 
talc  the  American  foot  ball  crop  of 
hair,  which  can  onl.v  be  likened  lo  that 
I of  a third-rate  actor  who  desire:|^  to 
^ advertise  his  profession." 

; 2.  J* , 


E.  W.  C.  writes  lo  Ihe  Journal:  "Does 
not  J.  B.  confuse  'hell-lo-.spllt'  with 
•helter-spllt' ? When  1 was  a boy  In 
New  Hampshiie,  we  used  to  say  of 
coasting,  'I  went  helui-cnl'  or  'helter- 
spllt.'  " 

The  only  "heller"  known  to  the  dic- 
lionuries,  slu)ig  or  sniug,  is  "helter."  an 
ob.solele  form  of  "halter,"  and  "helter," 
compounded  wltli  “skelter."  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  "iielter."  other 
than  its  echoic  suggestiveness.  «ays  Dr. 
Muriay.  has  been,  offeied.  (By  ihe  way, 
Poe  coined  the  word  “helter-skellerl- 
ness.") 

M’e  fear  that  E.  W.  C.  as  a boy  used 
Innocently  language  that  was  painful  i 
iuid  free;  that  his  “helter"  stood  for  , 
"hell  to."  At  the  same  time,  our  mind 
would  be  relieved  and  we  should  apolo- 
gize gladly  if  he  should  bring  forward 
evidence  in  his  favor. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Niraiinger.  the  author 
of  "Masques  and  Mummers,"  is  a man 
after  our  own  heart.  Listen  a moment 
to  his  gentle  voice: 

"There  are  limits  even  to  balderdash 
and  bathos;  extremes  beyond  which  vul- 
garity and  cant  and  hypocrisy  cannot 
go:  and  Hall  Caine's  play  of  ‘The  Chris- 
tian' scrapes  the  very  bottom  of  abys- 
mal fraud.  • * • For  ‘The  Christian' 
is  the  meanest  sham  ever  foisted  upon 
a deluded  public,  and  Hall  Caine,  its 
(luthor,  is  the  most  impudent  bunco- 
steerer  in  the  Sixth  Avenue  of  litera- 
ture. • • • Thou.gh  a man  be  pagan 
he  must  revolt  at  the  na.seous  fraud  of 
Caine's  scheme.  His  gorge  must  rise 
and  his  stomach  turn  at  the  mawkish 
maudlin  abuse  of  saintly  speech  and 
sentiment,  me  draggitig  jn  of  sacred 
son.g  and  sacrosanct  trnpT’tn<T*mra 
limonious  excuse  for  the  theatric  ex- 
ploitation of  the  music-hall,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  modish  goats,  stale 
champagne  and  purple-lipped  harlots." 

Wow!  This  is  criticism  that  abounds 
in  "the  personal  touch"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  today.  Wow! 


TVhet  a charm  there  is  about  men  tliat 
have  lived  mainly  In  the  open  air— among 
horses — at  sea— on  the  canals — digging  clams 
— tiinl)erer.s— rafters— steemboaters  or  fram- 
ers of  houses  and  meclianics  generally.  Clean- 
ly-shaven and  grammatical  folks  I call  mis- 
ter. and  lay  tbe  tips  of  my  lingers  inside  their 
eibow.s,  after  the  ortliodox  fashion,  and  dis- 
cu.ss  whatever  had  tlie  biggest  headline  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  pass  tite  time  as 
comfortably  .as  tlie  law  allows.  >^t  for  tire 
others,  my  arm  leans  over  their  shoulders 
and  around  their  necks.  In  tlicm  nature 
lustifles  herself.  Their  indefinable  excel- 
lence gives  out  something  as  much  beyond 
the  special  productions  of  colleges  and  pews 
and  parlors  as  the  morning  air  of  tlie  prai- 
rie or  th.e  seashore  outsmells  the  costliest 
scents  of  the  perfume  sliop.  How  gladly  we 
leave  the  best  of  what  is  called  learned  and 
reflr.ed  society  or  the  company  of  men  from 
stores  and  ofTice.s  to  sail  all  day  on  the  river 
emio  a party  of  fresh  and  Jovial  Iroatmen 
'■-ith  no  coats  or  suspenders,  and  their  trou- 
s-rs  tucked  in  tlieir  lioots.  Then  the  quick 
l.lood  within  Joins  their  gay  blood,  and  I be 
twain  dance  polkas  from  lire  bottom  to  tbe 
t'lii  of  the  house,  .\ftcr  long  constraint  in 
the  respertable  and  money-making  dens  of 
existence  a man  cmerge.s  for  a few  hours, 
jind  comes  up  hke  a whale  -to  s)>out  and 
breathe!  One  glimpse,  then,  of  the  eternal 
lealitiea  of  things— the  real  sun,  burning 
and  dazzling— the  old.  forever  young  and 
soil',  earth— real  men  and  women,  refresli- 
ing.  hearty  and  wicked. 


Esterhazy  says  that  he  "fears  not 
anybody,  nor  anything,  if  not  God." 
There  is  good  reason  for  his  admitting 
the  exception. 


Scientists  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  dls- 
ei:ssed  the  traces  of  glacial  men  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Bostonians  should  be 
grateful  for  even  a slight  relief  from 
a long-standing  reproach. 


DumUian.  tbe  l^mp^ror.  was,  mucli  flo- 
lichtfil  with  catebing  Hlos;  to 

Willi  nuts  amonRst  obiUlron;  Sev-i 

was  ploaserl'’ to  p^ay.  wub  whelps! 

aiul  younpr  P'Rs.  (’onra«1U6  Of*sn<'ry  at  Zu- 
I'lcb.  in  Wwitx''rlamb  Kf^pt  IIUpwisc*  for  bis 
jdeasiirc,  a great  company  of  wild  beaflls; 
and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  drlight  to  see 
them  eat  their  meat.  j 


The  .^rena,  they  .say.  is  about  lo  have 
a new  editor.  This  is  an  arena  in 
which  many  are  thrown  down. 


Guerin  is  indeed  an  oily  humorist. 


A correspondent  of  a local  contempor- 
ary writes:  "Has  the  method  of  good, 

old  fashioned,  honest  courtship  been 
ij  supplanted  by  low  subterfuge  and  de- 
ceit? M'ill  women  smile  on  sneaks  and 
frown  on  honest  and  straightforward 
■ways?" 

This  correspondent  dales  his  letter 
"Chelsea,"  which  lends  a peculiar  in- 
terest to  his  communication.  M'o  knew 
Chelsea  years  ago — O da.vs  of  reckless 
youth!— and  then  th.cre  was  plenty  of 
old-fashioned,  heroic  courtship,  and  the 
girls  not  only  smiled,  they  laughed  ) 
l ight  out  loud.  Has  Chelsea  changed?  ' 
-Mas.  wc  must  seek  information  from  ; 
younger  men.  Youth  is  the  time  for 
thorough,  enthusiastic  investigation.  ' 


"NYhy  don't  novelists  write  plays?" 
was  the  subject  of  a symposium  in  the 
I’all  Mall  Gazette  some  years  ago. 
■Well,  there's  a li.st  of  respectable 
length:  Messrs.  Barrie.  Doyle.  John 

Oliver  Hobbes.  George  Moore,  .\nthony 
Hope,  Thomas  Hardy,  Meredith,  Crock- 
ett. Mrs,  Cliftord,  George  Egerion,  Bea- 
trice Harraden.  Peihaps  a moie  perii- 
nent  question  is  "M'hy  do  novelists 
write  plays?" 


This  reminds  us  of  a critic's  discus- 
sion of  Maeterlinck’.s  latest  position: 
"Between  -M.  Maeterlinck,  the  critical 
iheorlst.  and  M.  Maeterlinck,  the  prac- 
tical dramatist,  there  is.  seemlngl.v,  an 
unbridgeable  gulf.  In  a highly-conten- 
liotis  article  in  the  current  Cornhill  he 
subscribes  lo  dramatic  conventions  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a convert.'  It  is  always 
action  that  will  be  the  sovereign  law, 
the  essentia,  demand  of  the  theatre.’  he 
declares.  And.  again:  'There  are  no 

■words  so  admirable,  profound  and  no- 
ble but  they  will  sq^n  weary  us  if 
they-  leave  the  situation  unchanged. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a decking  of  himself  in 
the  sober  garment  of  dogmas'  by  one 
whose  disciples  claim  for  him  the  motley 
• if  intellectual  dandyism.  If  only  he 
would  act  up  to  his  texts  when  writing 
for  the  stage.  M.  Maeterlinck  himself 
might  father  that  "veritable  drama 
of  our  century."  whose  depths  and 
shallows  he  has  clearly  sounded— as  a 
critic.  For  Pelleas  and  Mellsande  is  a 
gr?at  play,  not.  as  the  Initiated  few  in- 
sist. on  account  of  its  esotery,  nor  be- 
cause the  dramatist  is  a r«>et  seeking 
to  see  the  unseen,  hear  the  unheard,  ex- 
press the  inexpressible  (may  one  add 
■;n  terms  of  the  incomprehensible'?); 
but  because  it  is,  before  all.  a well-  i 


T’e-.-baps  you  read  the  other  day  of 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  National 
Gi'oqucl  .\ssociation.  There  was  no  tin- i 
■seemly  w-.-angling;  there  were  no  hitler  | 
words,  no  “hu-ling  defiance  into  the  \ 
teeth''’  of  any  genllemau  by  a pas-  j 
sionate  player;  there  was  no  wringing 
of  the  no.se,  which  bringeth  forth  blood. 
The  cleclion  was  in  harmony  with  the 
peaceful  natui:e  of  this  domestic  game. 
And  even  tho  debate  on  the  question 
svhether  the  association  should  be 
known  as  the  “croquet"  or  the  "roquet” 
was  conducted  in  a s))irit  of  love.  e 
our.selves  believe  in  "croquet, " an 
adaiitation  of  a northern  French  word, 
a dialect  form  of  "erochet,”  which  is 
in  turn  a diminutive  of  “croc," 
"Croche."  (See  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
and  other  books  that  have  helped  us.) 


! 


Mr.  Everett  Saltonspoon  writes  lo  the 
.Touriial:  "I  think  the  case  of  the 

Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  is  a de- 
serving one  and  1 shall  be  happy  to  be 
one  of  500  to  contribute  a dollar  to  a 
finid  for  his  assistance.  Please  call 
upon  me— if  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
You  may  use  my  name  if  you  see  fit— in 
fad.  I prefer  that  you  .should  do  so. 
You  say  the  name  of  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology  is  Hatch— Lorenzo 
R.  Hatcli.  if  I am  not  mistaken.  There 
are  no  Hatches  in  Boston— at  least  not 
to  my  personal  knowledge.  Had  lie  a 
grandfather?" 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  is 
peculiar  in  this— as  in  oilier  ways— he 
does  not  think  that  his  family  a.Tairs 
are  a matter  of  general  intei-est  in 
conversation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  he  is  not  a true  Bostonian. 
But  we  knew  his  grandfather— a stone- 
mason in  Hampshire  County,  who  kept 
Saturday  night;  appeared  Sunday  with 
:i  clean  shave  and  a high  stock;  and 
walking  home  after  a long  and  power- 
f\il  sermon  by  Dr.  Zachary  Eddy,  di.s- 
•■ussed  with  the  Squire  and  the  Cashier 
of  the  bank  certain  points  maintained 
b.v  Jonathan  Edwards. 


Has  Ml'.  Grau  engaged  Dr.  Muck  as 
a conductor  of  his  opera  company?  If 
the  report  is  true,  what  becomes  of 
Air.  Paur?  For  Mi'.  Grau's  conductors, 
us  announced,  were  ilessrs.  Mancinelll, 
Hinrlchs  and  Paur,  and.  according ^to 
the  story,  the  last  named  wa.s  to  lead 
the  performances  of  'Wagner's  operaa. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck  wa.s  born  Oct.  22.  Ik59, 
at  Darmstadt,  the  son  of  a Bavarian 
mini.sterlal  counselor.  He  studied  at 
ihe  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Leip- 
zic.  In  1880  he  received  the  title  Dr. 
I'bil.  That  stime  year,  having  studied 
ta  tthe  Lelp*ic,  Conservatory,  he  made 


You  should  read  Dr.  T^eonard  B.  'M'ill- 
iams's  treatise  on  oriiquet.  a volume 
of  the  Isthmian  Library.  One  chapter 
Is  devoted  to  "The  Ethics.  " i 

"If  talking  theuc  must  be.  it  should  ^ 
be  conducted  In  subdued  tones,  'n'ilh 
restraint."  This  is  excellent  advice  lo 
female  whist  players. 

"Breaches  of  the  rule  of  .silence,  in  ) 
oiic  form  or  anothei^,  constitute  a very 
large  propr-rtion  of  the  offences  against  j 
the  unwritten  code.’’  In  other  words,  ; 
peace  should  be  maintained,  even  if. 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a mallet  as  a 
silencer. 

The  person  that  cries  "Flukes"  is.  "a  [ 
living  offence,  not  only  against  the  efi- 
quetle  of  the  game,  but  against  every 
canon  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling  ! 
which  obtains  in  civilized  communi- 
ties." 

".Vnything  In  the  nature  of  strong 
language  is  inadmissible  on  tho  croquet- 
ground.''  Croquet,  you  must  remember, 

IS  not  golf. 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled  "Physical 
••■nd  Aletaphysical”  and  it  begins  with 
the  statement  that  "croquet  is  pre- 
• minently  the  game  for  those  who  are 
past  middle-age." 

This  statement  admits  of  disc?T8sion. 
Some  will  insi.st  that  backgammon  or 
patience  (either  Napoleon'.s  Favorite  or 
the  Idiot's  Delight)  is  the  game  for 
those  who  have  overtaken  the  apalliy 
of  middle-age;  while  oth<ms,  e.speciaily 
the  more  rheumatic,  will  press  the 
< laims  of  golf. 

The  directions  lo  the  player  are  of 
doubtful  advantage.  M'hat  will  a be- 
ginner say  to  this:  "Make  up  your 

mind  where  you  want  the  ball  to  go, 
and  pla.v  an  ordinary  stroke,  lentember- 
ing  that  the  angle  of  Incidence  Is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection;  in  other 
words,  that  if  the  bajl  strikes  the 
peg  full  it  will  return  towards  the  mal- 
let, and  that  the  finer  the  ball  strike.-; 
the  peg  the  le.ss  it  is  deflected  thereby." 

Where  and  when  was  croquet  first 
played?  For  once,  the  earl.v  Egyptians 
arc  out  of  the  question,  although.  Ilk- 
campaign-managers,  they  have  been 
i,i  the  habit  of  claiming  cvcrytliing, 
AVas  croquet  first  known  in  Brittany? 
AVas  it  Introduced  into  Ireland  from 


ich  ■...^vMU ’5\'a« 

mhli,.  -TI  1SS4?  Its  IK" 
liln'iyl  V ■shor;  111  romparlsoii 

th  thft  of  "hUKan  01'  polo.  fo>'  ■ "'i- 
rk-i  tt"  1‘oy  il  s;ani"  of  Pc'rsla.  Ivl.ia 
inan  in  the  Tale  of  the  Fisherman 
(1  the  Jinni  wa.s  ourod  by  a nn'di- 
ted  hiall  used  in  polo,  or  hor.so 
fjtcy. 

There  wore  some  who  in  the  early 
ys  of  croquet  in  this  country 
a4ched  a fearful  jo.v  from  the  sif?M 
a shapely,  well-booted  foot;  for  the 
pale  foot  eyen  in  staid  New  England 
tered  into  the  catalogue  of  feti.she.s 
love.  But  lawn-tennis,  the  bicycle 
d golf  have  been  liberal  educators 
id  slayers  of  prudery,  and  croiiuet 
w might  as  well  be  played  in  rub- 
r boot-s,  so  far  as  the  aw.ikening  of 
f tender  passion  is  concerned. 

prodigious  qiiaiuity  of  the  stuff  now 
,i)jhL  in  schools  is  siinpU’  so  much  lumber 
the  brain,  and  is  of  use  to  no  earthly 
■atiire.  I do  not  know  the  height  of  Pu- 
rateppll.  I do  not  want  to  know  th  > 
Ifiht  of  Popocatepetl.  If  T ever  shouhl 
int  to  know  the  height  of  Popocatepetl  I 
vnr  where  I can  learn  it.  Whilst  there  are 
tiiotisand  useful  and  beautiful  and  intense- 
interestiag  things  which  an  intelligent 
3 really  desires  to  know,  why  sliould  lie  he 
1 to  Climber  his  brains  with  a barren  fact 
e that?  , 

To  T.  r,:  You  are  right,  and  you 

ive  won  the  tvager.  Labori's  wife  has 
uyed  the  piano  in  Boston.  She  ap- 
lared  in  the  old  Cliickering  Hall, 
pril  30,  1800.  when  she  was  announced 
"Mme,  Marguerite  de  Pachmaui'kij 
n that  occasion— a concer:  given  w.i™ 
If  luishand— sne  played  one  of  her  own 
cec.s,  "Reverie  tly  lac.”  Her  maiden 
line  was  Magg  Okey.  She  studied  at 
le  Eondon  Academy  of  Music,  and  ap- 
■ured  at  a promenade  concert.  London, 

! Angus',  1S82.  Slie  gave  concerts  at 
ienna  in  1SS3,  Berlin  1887,  and  Paris 
M,  She  was  married  to  the  famous 
laiiist  in  1884  and  was  divorced  shortly 
fter  her  visit  to  tliis  country.  Her 
lost  ambitious  composition  is  a sonata 
jr  piano  and  violin.  As  we  remember 
f r.  she  was  a woman  of  rare  personal 
harm  and  a pianist  of  excellent  technic 
lio  played  with  the  phlegm  of  an  es- 
Imable  Englishwoman. 
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. fILL  Mr.  Herman  be  the  conduct- 
U or  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  this 
j season?  He  is  a man  of  a pretty 
taste  in  music,  he  has  written 
Ir  operas,  and  I arn  glad  to  see  that 
I last  his  name  is  in  Riemann’s  Mu- 
jl-Lexikon '(fifth  edition,  now  publish- 
jf).  Mr.  Herman  plays  agreeable  pi- 
j!3  accompaniments,  is  an  excellent 
ich  to  singers,  I am  told,  and  as  a 
iductor  reminds  me  of  the  little  girl 
the  nursery  rhyme,  who,  when  she 
s good  was  very  good,  etc.  But  are 
ire  no  Americans  in  Boston  who  are 
le  to  conduct  this  venerable  society? 
io  not  say  that  the  question  of  na- 
naiity  is  the  chief  question  in  the 
ection  of  a conductor;  but  when  an 
iierican  shows  superior  ability  to  a 
eigner,  I see  no  reason  why  the  for- 
ner  should  be  preferred.  After  all, 
s choosing  of  a conductor  is  the  busi- 
is  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  and  not 
it  of  outsiders.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
lice  will  be  an  excellent  one,  and 
/.jit  the  next  season  will  be  intestinally 
;'m  and  outwardly  interesting. 

.*» 

'ur  old  friend,  the  Chevalier  Scovel, 
singing  again.  He  appeared  in  "The 
lerican  Heiress,”  a musical  comedy  in 

0 acts,  Aug.  7 at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
'lain  there  is  talk  of  Paderewski’s 
lira;  this  time  the  performance  is 

for  Dresden,  early  in  November, 
rnard  Looser,  a rich  German  mer- 
int,  has  given  $2500  for  the  purpose 
enabling  poor  students  of  music  to 
end  the  performances  at  Bayreuth. 
Toulouse  they  propose  to  give  “Car- 
n”  with  an  interpolated  bull  fight 

1 the  fourth  act.  An  American  ba.ss, 
'!•  Whitehill,  has  been  engaged  by 
■1  Opfra  Comique,  Paris.  He  will  ap- 
■ ir  in  "Mignon”  and  has  sung  at  the 
I nnaie.  Hauptmann,  the  author  of 

he  Sunken  Bell,”  has  written  Zoell- 
I’,  who  set  it  to  music  for  the  stage. 
It  he  is  “simply  delighted.”  Don 
iibrogio,  an  Italian  priest,  has  writ- 
1 an  oratorio,  “The  Entrance  of  Jesus 
o Jerusalem."  They  say  that  "The 
nnibal  King,”  an  opera,  libretto  by 
ul  Dunbar,  music  by  Marion  Cook, 
th  men  of  color,  will  be  produced 
London  in  October.  Ottavio  Nou- 
lli,  singer  and  now  teacher  at  War- 
w,  has  written  in  French  a treatise 
titled  "Respiration  and  Emission  of 
ical  Tone  Among  the  Great  Singers 
the  Ancient  Italian  School.” 
•sar  Cui  has  written  the  libretto  and 
JSlc  of  a new  opera  "Le  Sarrasin” 

’ lot  derived  from  Alexandre  Dumas’s 
Charles  VII.  Chesses  Grans  Vas- 
u»f’)  The  Bayreuth  correspondent  of 
» Guide  Musical  speaks  disparagingly 
te  performances  this  year;  he  roasts 
efefried  Wagner  as  conductor  and 

a that  even  Ternina  as  Kundry  was 
d disappointment.  Major  General 


Emmaaiuel  Korn , a «>B-ta-law  of 
Meyerbeer,  is  trying  to  gain  the  consent 
of  others  interested  with  him  to  publish 
works  by  Meyerbeer  which,  according 
to  his  will,  should  not  be  published  till 
30  years  after  his  death;  but  the  other 
daughter,  widow  of  the  painter  Richter, 
objects.  Among  these  works  are  a 
complete  opera,  many  compositions,  let- 
ters from  Heine  and  other  correspon- 
dents of  renown. 

» • * 

The  program  of  the  concert  at  Marine 
Park  today  is  as  follows: 

March.  "Twenty-second  Regiment Herbert 

C'verture,  "Bohemian  Girl”  Balfe 

"'I’he  Ride  of  the  Hussars” Spindler 

Gems  of  Irish  Melody Beyer 

(a)  "Topsy’s  in  'Pown”  Crosby 

(II)  "McAlheeny’s  Cake  Walk”  . ..Balfmoor 
Grand  selection  from  "II  Trovatore” ...  .Verdi 
”'rhc  Interview  of  the  Three  Emperors’’ 

Fahrbach 

A realistic  tone  picture,  "The  Civil 

War”  Tobani 

Intermezzo  from  "Naiia”  Delibes 

March,  "Joslah  Quincy” Mollenhauer 

Sextet.  "Lucia”  Donizetti 

National  Airs. 

Victor  Herbert’s  new  operetta  “Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,”  with  Francis  Wil- 
son as  the  hero,  will  open  the  season 
at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  18.  Wm.  Furst  and  Tom  Karl 
will  be  the  directors  of  the  new  school  ! 
of  opera  which  has  been  organized  in  I 
connection  with  the  Empire  Theatre 
Dramatic  School  (American  Academy 
of  the  Dramatic  Arts).  Katherine 
Bloodgood  will  sing  at  the  Worcester 
Festival.  ! 

I 

Extracts  from  musical  dictionary  now 
publishing  in  tho-  Omaha  Bee: 

Technic— This  term  is  often  misused. 
It  is  a good  word  for  describing  what 
one  knows  nothing  about.  When  in 
doubt  use  it.  The  musical  critic  who 
cannot  work  this  in  several  times  in 
each  criticism  is  not  up  to  date. 

Rendered— Extracted.  Should  be  used 
of  lard,  oil  or  tallow,  but  not  of  music. 
Teeth  are  extracted,  but  not  rendered. 
It  implies  effort.  Solos  should  not  be 
rendered.  'They  should  be  yielded  vol- 
untarily. Mr.  Jones  of  Chicago  yield- 
ed a fine  bass  solo. 

Executed— Literally  means  followed  to 
the  end.  Pursued.  Hence  a violinist 
follows  a composition  to  the  end;  that 
is,  he  plays  all  the  notes.  Do  not  use 
this  word  much;  it  is  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  people  might 
think  one  meant  "murdered.”  ’’killed.” 
For  instance,  it  might  cause  hard 
thoughts  toward  a critic  if  he  said 
that  "Miss  Wilson  played  a sonata  in 
three  movements.  The  execution  was 
complete.” 

Encore — Now  applied  to  the  piece 
which  a person  did  not  sing  or  play 
first.  The  encore  is  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance of  the  musical  menu.  It  is  never 
printed  on  the  program,  for  some  rea- 
son, but  it  is  sung  or  played  just  the 
same.  The  ability  of  a singer  is  olten 
determined  by  the  number  of  encores 
he  or  she  can  get  a chance  to  sing  in 
one  evening. 

Touch— This  term  is  often  applied  to 
a person’s  deftness  of  hand.  Vulgarly 
it  is  used  with  reference  to  deftness  of 
tongue,  which  induces  a sympathetic 
response  in  the  way  of  money.  Musi- 
cians, especially  pianists,  have  “touch.” 
but  they  canont  often  be  successfully 
touched.  Do  not  confuse  this  with 
touch-down,  which  is  a football  term, 
used  in  kicking,  and  musicians  never 
kick. 

An  attempt  to  revive  Thomas’s  "Ham- 
let” at  Berlin  failed.  They  say  that  a 
comic  opera  by  Johann  Strauss,  which 
has  never  yet  been  performed,  will 
piobably  be  heard  of  soon.  “It  is  en- 
titled ‘Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Wein,’ 
and  is  at  present  in  the  archives  of  a 
Vienna  theatre.  Strauss  had  written 
two  acts  of  an  operetta  called  ‘Romu- 
lus,’ with  which  he  was  dissatisfied, 
when  the  libretto— by  Josef  Braun — of 
'Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Wein’  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  was  so  delighted 
with  .the  humor  of  the  text  that  he  at 
once  converted  the  music  of  ‘Romulus’ 
into  the  new  v/ork,  and  finished  it  with- 
in a few  months.  This  was  in  1869,  but 
‘the  merry  wives’  were  never  destined 
to  see  daylight,  owing  to  one  obstacle 
after  another  during  the  composer’s 
lifetime.”  And  yet  the  latest  biograph- 
er of  Strauss,  who  drew  his  material 
from  the  composer  himself,  says  noth- 
ing about  this. 

Again,  gossip  about  Verdi,  as  though 
he  were  a prima  donna.  ”It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  Verdi  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  a Marquis  once.  At  pres- 
ent the  famous  composer  is  taking  the 
waters  at  Montecatini,  where  is  also 
staying  Signor  Martini,  the  Governor  of 
Erythrea,  to  whom  Verdi  has  paid  a 
visit.  It  Is  an  unusual  circumstance 
for  Verdi  to  visit  official  personages, 
and,  as  he  explains  to  his  friends,  if 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  do  it  in 
the  dog  days,  it  is  because  he  has  never 
before-  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Governor,  who  saved  him  from  a 
patent  of  nobility.  It  appears  that 
when  ‘Falstaff’  was  at  the  height  of  its 
success  the  Italian  Government  serious- 
ly entertained  the  idea  of  creating  the 
compos_er  Marquis  of  Baseto.  Signor 
Martini,  however,  who  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  killed  the  project  by 
pointing  out  that  Verdi’s  fame  was  of 
such  a kind  that  a title  could  only  ob- 
scure It.  So  V6rdi  remained  Verdi,  and 
will  so  he  known  till  the  end  of  time.” 
Humperdinck’s  “Hansel  und  Gretel” 
(French  version  by  Catulle  Mendes) 


/ill  bo  brought  out  at  the  Op6ra-Gom- 
Tlque.  Paris,  next  sea.son.  Other  produc- 
tions at  this  theatre  villrbe  Charpen- 
tler's  "Louise”  early  in  the  season,  and, 
later  on  of  Blanger’s  ”Juif  Poldnais”  and 
Laroux’s  ’’William  Ratcliff.” 

Here  Is  the  latest  about  Verdi  from 
the  (London)  Era:  "Verdi,  who  is  so 
venerated  by  his  fellow  countrymen, 
has  arrived  at  Montecatini,  the  Italian 
Carlsbad,  and  with  his  arrival  the  sea- 
son has  begun.  He  has  come  from  his 
hermitage  of  St.  Agata,  at  Busseto, 
near  Parma,  where  he  leads  the  life  of 
a recluse,  admitting  no  one  since  the 
death  of -his  wife  but  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  making  no  new  ac- 
quaintances. At  Montecatino  he  pur- 
sues almost  the  same  life,  with  the  ex- 
Iception  that  he  may,  at  least,  be  viewed 
from  afar.  He  is  as  straight  as  a dart, 
energetic,  firm-footed,  with  Garibal- 
dian  eye  and  Mazzonian  beard.  He 
wears  a soft,  wide-brimmed  hat  all  out 
of  shape,  a short,  black,  double- 
^ breasted  jacket,  thick  shoes,  and  an 
unstarched  shirt,  and  carries  a demo- 
' cratic  gray  parasol,  or,  to  be  more  cor- 
rect. umbrella,  which  serves  him  either 
for  the  sun,  rain,  or  as  a walking 
stick.  On  his  arrival  he  went  at  once 
, to  be  weighed,  and  found  that  he  had 
gained  since  last  year,  being  now  64 
kilogrammes  and  one  hundred  gram- 
mes. The  illustrious  composer  is  stay- 
ing at  the  Locanda  Maggiore,  and  has 
under  his  windows  a view  of  mountain 
grandeur,  rugged  and  wild  in  the  back- 
ground, while  the  magnolias  in  the  fore- 
ground waft  their  delicious  perfumes 
into  his  very  brain,  as  he  says.” 

I think  I have  mentioned  before  this 
the  name  of  Miss  Castles.  I now  quote 
from  a foreign  exchange:  “Just  now 
' Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  in 
quite  a ferment  over  the  discovery  of 
a young  girl  with  a soprano  voice  of 
wonderful  range,  quality  and  power. 
The  possessor  of  this  voice  is  Miss 
Amy  Castles,  a native  of  Melboqrne, 
who  has,  however,  spent  the  most  part 
of  her  life— seventeen  years— in  Ben- 
digo. It  was  in  this  golden  city  at  a 
school  breaking  up  that  she.  when  quite 
a child,  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Alan  Bindley,  a well-known 
teacher  of  music,  who  took  her  in  hand. 
Recently  she  went  to  Melbourne.  Here 
she  was  induced  to  sing  at  a concert 
at  which  the  Governor  was  present. 
So  well  did  she  impress  her  audience, 
that  a concert  in  which  she  was  to  sing 
was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  town 
hall.  The  hall  was  packed,  and  a con- 
cert given  the  following  week  was  sim- 
ilarly successful.  A movement  was 
quickly  on  foot  to  raise  funds  to  per- 
mit her  to  proceed  to  Europe  to  finish 
her  musical  education,  and  a great  con- 
cert at  popular  prices  was  projected. 
This  was  held  in  the  mammoth  hail 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  the  town 
hall  being  altogether  Inadequate.  'When 
Miss  Castles  appeared  on  the  platform 
an  audience  computed  at  14,000  sur- 
rounded h.er.  Another  concert  given 
three  days  later  attracted  an  equally 
immense  crowd.  Miss  Castles  is  de- 
cidedly good-looking,  and  her  head  is 
I crowned  with  a luxuriant  mass  of  dark 
'brown  hair.  Her  tastes  lie  in  the 
jdirection  of  dramatic  music,  and  her 
1 present  great  ambition  is  to  worthily 
I sing  the  music  of  Marguerite  in 
Faust.” 

j Mrs.  Grenville  Snelling  has  been 
I studying  Faurd’s  songs  w'ith  the  com- 
' posei-  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Loseby,  the  musical  director  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Dundee,  has 
developed  a plan  for  making  the 
entr’acte  music  more  than  usually  at- 
tractive. He  selects  the  moreeaux  of 
each  week  from  the  works  of  one  com- 
poser. Auber  has  been  listened  to  at- 
tentively, and  future  weeks  will  be  de- 
voted to  Wagner,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
‘Weber,  Mozart,  Gounod,  Sullivan  and 
Mascagni. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  com- 
petitor at  the  recent  Eisteddfod  at  Car- 
diff was  Miss  Maria  Williams,  a young 
pianist,  w'ho  is  only  15  years  of  age, 
and  a native  of  Maesteg,  to  wliom  the 
gold  medal  for  pianoforte  playing  (senior 
division)  was  awarded,  making  the  one 
hundred  and  first  prize  which  she  has 
won. 

Philip  Hale. 


GRAND  SINGING  FESTIVAL. 

The  festival  of  song  which  is  to  take 
place  here  Sept.  2 to  4 inclusive,  will 
exceed  in  importance  any  similar  event 
which  has  ever  been  undertaken  in 
New  England.  The  biennial  singing 
festival  of  the  New  England  Staaten 
Saengerbund  will  bring  to  Boston  a 
gathering  of  the  most  infiuential  Ger- 
man male  choruses  in  New  England. 
An  event  of  the  kind  will  attract  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  outside  cities  to 
Boston,  but  it  is  the  music  loving  pub- 
lic in  this  city  Itself  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  festival  rests  in  the 
main.  The  preparations  for  the  festival 
have  been  made  upon  a most  elaborate 
scale.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 


insure  the  complete  .success  of  ihe  festi- 
val, The  decoral  .is  arc  already  busy 
in  brushing  up  Arbeiter  Hall,  to  make 
the  same  a pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  it 
will  surprise  many  when  they  visit  the 
festival  hall  to  discover  a genuine  Ger- 
man Bierstube” — a true  reminder  of 
the  Fatherland.  The  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  building  on  Amory  Ave- 
nue will  be  profusely  decorated.  Apollo 
Garden  will  be  fixed  up  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a "Volksfest”  that  will 
also  carry  the  memory  back  to  the  land 
of  song.  Music  Hall  will  he  profusely 
decorated  for  the  grand  sacred  concert 
Sunday  night.  Sept.  3.  The  reception 
4f  the  visiting  singers  takes  place  Sat- 
urday, Sept.  2.  They  will  be  officially 
welcomed  at  Arbeiter  Hall  in  the  even- 
ing by  Mr.  Louis  Stelnhart,  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  General  Committee.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Dick  of  Lawrence,  President  of 
the  Saengerbund,  will  respond  in  behalf 
of  the  singers.  Chorus  .singing  by  the 
Boston  and  visiting  societies  will  fill  out 
the  evening,  otherwise  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  an  exchange  of  greetings, 
when  the  “Prosits,”  “Gesundhelts”  and 
”Zum  Wohle”  will  resound  on  all  sides. 
The  hard  work  for  the  singers  comes 
Sunday.  In  the  forenoon  at  10  o’clock 
the  rehearsal  for  the  concert  will  take 
place  at  Music  Hall. 

At  2 o'clock  P,  M.  the  prize  singing 
jcon'.ests  begin  at  Arbeiter  Hall.  Each 
[society  that  has  announced  its  intention 
of  participating  in  the  song  tourna- 
ment will  sing  a song  selected  by  them- 
selves. Three  eminent  musicians  will 
judge.  The  officials  of  the  Saengerbund 
will  award  the  prizes.  The  announce- 
ment will  be  made  Monday,  Labor  Day 
niglit,  at  Arbeiter  Hail.  'The  grand  sa- 
cred concert  Cunday  night.  Sept.  3,  at 
Music  Hall,  will  be  a fine  musical 
event.  A.  magnificent  chorus  of  500 
voices  will  i-ender  some  brilliant  mass 
Singing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Franz 
Reismann,  and  an  orchestra  of  60  picked 
n:usicians,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gustav  Strube  will  participate.  The  se- 
loists  for  the  occasion  are  Mr.  John 
Lloyd,  tenor,  and  Miss  Jeanette  May 
' Spencer,  alto.  The  program  for  the 
concert  is  as  follows: 

Overture,  "Oberon,” JVeber 

I ■ Orchestra. 

"Festgesang”  Tschircl'i 

Male  Chorus. 

Aria:  "O  Don  Fatale,”  from  “Don 

Carlos”  Verdi 

Miss  Spencer  and  Orcliestra. 

Two  Hungarian  Dances Brahms 

Orchestra. 

Aria^from  “Freiscluitz” : "Dureh  die 

lYalder”  Weber 

Mr,  Ijloyd. 

a.  "Per  Lindenbaum” Schubert 

b.  "Freud'  und  Leid’  ” (Folkssongs) Erk 

Male  Chorus. 

a.  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt” 

Tschaikowski 

b.  "Gute  Nacht” Dvorak 

Miss  Spencer. 

Fir.ale  of  first  act  from  "Lohengrin”  .Wagner 
' Orchestra. 

"Loreley"  Liszt 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

"Das  Deutsche  Lied" Schneider 

Male  Chorus  with  Orcliestra, 

Tickets  can  be  had  at  Music  Hall  on 
Saturday  preceding  and  upon  the  night 
of  the  concert. 

Monday  will  be  devoted  to  the  pa- 
rade in  the  forenoon  and  the  "Volks- 
fest’’ during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
at  Apollo  Garden.  The  column  will 
form  in  Apollo  Garden  under  the  .su- 
pervision of  Mr.  Louis  Schmitt,  Chief 
Marshal.  Mounted  police  will  head  the 
procession.  Two  heralds  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  twelfth  centruy  will  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  the  singers.  The 
Chief  Marshal,  his  two  adjutants,  12 
guards  of  honor  and  the  Festival  Com- 
mittee, the  latter  in  carriages,  will 
come  next.  The  first  division  will  con- 
sist of  the  singing  societies.  Features 
of  this  division  will  bj  two  allegorical 
groups,  one  representing  “Lohengrin” 
and  the  other  represents  the  fraterniza- 
tion of  America  and  Germany.  The  .sec- 
ond division  will  include  the  out-of-town 
singing  societies,  and  the  third  (iivision 
will  be  composed  of  unifor.med  "turn- 
ers” from  the  German  societies  and 
lodges,  and  carriages.  The  parade  will 
go  over  the  following  route:  Formation 
in  Apollo  Garden,  thence  through 
Amory  Street,  Columbus  Avenue,  Tre- 
ment.  Sarsfield  Streets,  Columbus  Ave- 
nue. Station,  Parker,  Tremont,  Terrace, 
Heath,  Schiller,  Minden,  Gay  Head, 
Centre,  Boylston.  Washington  Streets, 
Columbus  Avenue  and  Dimock  Street, 
to  Apollo  Garden.  After  the. -parade 
the  day’s  festivities  will  begin  at  Apoi- 
lo  Garden  and  in  the  connecting  hall. 
Sports  with  valuable  prizes  have  been 
arranged.  There  will  be  music  in 
abundance. 

'Tile  I ry  of  tlip  Little  Tv-opie^  coos  tip  to  Uou 
in  vain. 

I'l'i  the  W'lrUl  is  given  -rver  to  the  'fuoJ'iions 
<'f  < 'a  in  ; 

TI..’  hand  ii,at  w.ulcl  \i~  is  wnik. 

tb.’  han*.]  tliat  wonM  br^-ak  p.s  in  stroni;. 
And  tliF'  p-  •wer  ot  i>iiy  is  nonglit  but  the  p*>\v- 
I ( 1 m a s«mg. 

ri  li  nrenm  ihet  on;-  fathers  dreamed  n-da;.- 
I lauebtei  and  dn.«t. 

\t’d  r.-. thing  at  all  in  Lite  Murid  is  left  for  a 
man  to  truNf. 

T-f't  us  hiipe  no  more,  ■>r  dn'am.  ur  prophesy, 


will  . rash  on  ii- 


ur  pi  a.' . 

I r->r  the  ip.ii  world  n.*  ]<• 
iron  w ; 

\nd  i«.  jrft  1 nr  to. Match.  wit)i  n h'  Ip- 

l^’ss.  piti’irg  eye. 

'r.i.-  kind  -.ill  ain'.s  fur  the  W(jilJ,  and  the 
kind  C'l-.l  f;t.-lilons  die. 


•I  ■?’ 


“K.-afier”  M rile^  to  ilip  .lotirnnl: 
'Hclt^  r-.'^keiter'  is  a.  yorrnption  of  tlio 
Lriim  ‘Hilnritcr  cduriter.*  *' 

Tugui'ii.iiv  KcikIoi'!  You  .-honld 
n n:;:.,.:;  \.»m-  di-'^covt-ry  ;U  o)U?  to  i»' 
Mnrru  v. 


Th»*v  onmpl;iinini^  of  the  ro«»k 

bt  the  f’orphyry,  “I^nuk  at  thf*«e  biifN! 

obllce  mo  by  lookir.c  at 
these  bird?.’*  roare<l  Mr.  AuRer.  ’‘I^one 
to  d*»ath!  And  T told  the  cook  not  to 
tmieh  them  until  tho  fish  was  Fervod.  ’ 
Ajvi  ilu*M  there  were  refloctions  on  the 
<M.if»k*.=  ancestry  and  unpleasant  s*j"- 
trcstior.s  as  to  his  inevitable  fate.  There 
oime  upon  the  air  the  mellow  voice  of 
< Md  (‘hlnies.  “T  do  not  blame  you, 
Aii5<  . 'rhert-  is  <*nly  one  bird  that 
Hhoiiiu  be  over-done — and  that  bird  is 
the  phoeiii.x.’* 

*‘l  rer.-ivtd  a s:rans<?  letter  the  oth^r 
day.*’  Continued  the  One  old  fellow.  *'.a 
leipr  from  a womatt  who  lo'dt  me 
- 5-verely  m task  for  sundry  remarks  T 
made  .some  days  ajjc  about  the  eduen- 
tion  of  children.  She  latmted  me,  with 
il;*‘  license  of  ink.  .iml  signed  hoi*  letter. 
‘M‘dher.*  She  evidently  thinks  it  i«  a 
iijtmph  to  boar  a child,  as  though 
maternity  wore  not  almost  as  eom-  i 
mon  and  tinivorsal  and  inevitable  as  | 
ilejiih.  She  wrote  (heavily  underscored), 

'it  is  »asy  to  soe  you  have  no  children; 
you  do  not  de.'acrvo  to  have  any.’  And 
,*<hc  remark’d  incidentally,  ‘what  woman 
would  be  wlllinsr  to  marry  you?’ 

*'Tt  is  tru?.  jr^ntlemen.  that  I never 
married.  There  wa.«  a g:ood  reason  for 
my  onfomd  bacliolcrhood.  ‘The  chil- 
dren of  Alice  call  Harinim  father.’ 
.And  Old  Chimes  was  silent  for  a few 
minutes. 

**My  dearly  beloved  nloco,  Mi^s  Kus- 
tacla.  is  as  a child  to  me.  and  I know 
other  ohiblren  whom  T call  my  own. 
rot  haps  il)ey  are  dream  ohildron.  mere 
er*  aiuroR  of  the  fancy.  The  boy  is  a 
manly  follow,  fond  ont-door  grames, 
feuid  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  his 
books;  but  he  is  not  a young;  rufhan, 
hf  is  not  a veranda  fiend.  The  girl  is 
slender;  In  r eyes  are  turquoise  blue; 
><he  iHlIevr?  !n  iloll.s  an«l  fairies,  cu- 
I banted  princesses  and  wicked  giants, 
anil  lier  a.oarest  friend  is  th^  little  I 
ntaid  who  lived  in  AVonderlaml  and  once  ' 
went  through  o looking-glass.  I hive. 
Innl  sut  li  snecess  so  far  in  the  train- 
ing of  my  children  that  1 am  naturally  | 
lmu(  h interested  in  public  exhibitions 
/rd*  parental  discipline,  and  1 study  care-  ' 
felly,  whenever  occasion  offers,  the  vn- 
I inu.s  ini  ihod.s  of  physical  and  mental 
« tluoaliwu. 

Only  the  other  day  I saw,  as  he  ap- 
lj>roached  a street  car  iicar  one  of  our 
railway  stations,  a thin  man  with 
specta»dt‘s.  formal,  catefnlly  eilneatod 
whiskers  and  a eravat  that  IrrUatt^di 
you  by  the  arrogant  precision  of  the] 
tie.  T regret  to  say  tliai  he  stidilewly 
(showed  signs  of  haste,  and  did  not 
hurry  grac’-fully.  for  he  shoved  his 
wife— evfU  the  flowius  on  her  bonnet 
seemed  faded  and  tired— into  the  seal 
III  front  of  me,  and  tlien  threw  a curly, 
haired  boy  so  violently  toward  the 
medher  that  he  eame  down  i pon  tl)e|^ 
'iiard  wood  like  a sa<  k of  ^ones.  The 
-hoek  wa.-i  so  great  that  the  wretclu^d 
urchin  was  pitched  against  the  motoi- 
inan's  leg.<.  Father  picked  him  up. 
/.immed  him  into  his  place,  ami  n - 
buked  him  loudly,  and  as  follows: 
^There,  M’llly.  if  you  don’t  know  any 
petter  than  to  fall  around  and  tumble 
• lown  like  that,  what’s  the  good  of  my 
making  \ou  with  me  anywhere  or  spend- 
i:)g  any  money  so  that  you  can  hive  a 
goiid  time.*  The  child  yelled,  and  then 
the  father  cuffed  him.  I noticed  the 
other  ilay  that  Mr.  Clariuiee  K.  llaker. 
late  athletic  instructor  at  Rainsford  I.s- 
Jand.  sp'»ke  favorably  of  'a  box  on  the  1 
I jr  or  a lillle  judicious  shaking.’  I'erish  | 
ihe  thovightl  A box  on  the  ear  is  an; 

of  iietiy  cruelly  that  may  have 
jiiigi-rous  re.««uit.<.  no.  Mr.  Maker, 
iaiure  has  providci)  a most  admirable 
’ at  for  jjunishment.  and  there  are 
■eeaslons  when  this  seal  should  he 
horoughly  warmed.  To  go  back  to  the 
aiher.  H#»  rode  on  in  silence,  no  doubt 
iriilinc  hlms'df  on  the  public  perform- 
tuce  of  duty.  The  mother,  sweot-faced 
*‘nd  fired,  .said  nothing.  She  been 
't  imed.  Now  thi«  father  was  not  fit  to 
r ile  for  deg  or  horse  or  even  a guinea 
pig  and  > et  he  had  a little  child.  Ihe 
pia.^•thinu  o'  his  caprice.'^  and  passions, 
fl'he  i-hiblren  of  my  fancy  are  treated 
teore  reasonably.  And  I hear  that  Bar- 
Prum  V as  not  unworthy  of  the  love  of 
^]ice."  i 


fMimaa  Ji-"lTig<r  Rre  dlstiiVgiil»fied'--of  rourso. 

• nr.t  me.in  lion"i'e<l  or  renownoil.  but 
einiply  marked  l:y  visible  sicnr  af  UlfTerent 
1 'Vim  IliC  crowd.  If  rjene  of  these  cf^iaped 
c ’Jtrge.  H whole  nation  might  be  Indicted 
f.-r  '-j.Ke.  li,uv  ceuld  babies  be  distinguished 
wh»'n  they  are  all  as  like  a.s  machine-made 
dolb?  Vv't  by  some  mystic  conaclouiincss  we 
the  vulgar  man. 


i'lUer;  and  yet  | 


n,  >*afd  t*>  his  wife.  "Why  are  your 
df  an  mch  longer  than  an.v  utlier  wom- 
in’H?"  To  which  she  real  led,  "Because  I 
im  your  wife.  Oth^rwi--'  the  other  womenV 
• IreKses  would  be  half  an  intli  .•shorter  than 
mine." 


This  form  of  v 


ui  d"' 

m r»f  itv  piir.?l: 


piir.?l.v  -X*. 


*'-rnHl:  it  has  no  ref-ronoe  In  anything  th 
I'orst'n  don*  or  says.  We  itronounoe  at  .sight 
'•■•fort*  lie  lias  opened  his  mouth  or  made  al 
t.jio einent.  More  than  tliat.  ivc  re--oKnizc  the! 
ta'nl  in  children— over,  bahiop  in  arms.  Hut 
tliip  is  o»iri-  us.  if  one  ihlnk.s.  There  must  lie 
a standard  hy  uliivli  tIio.se  unfortunates  are 
u'eature.]  and  ei.iidcmned.  Hut  how  oan  tliat 
iu  ^ Vh  sianda;.!  would  needs  Is?  intuitive. 
Tor  assuredly  tiiose  who  have  Riven  a thouRht 
to  the  .natter  are  \-ery  few.  while  evervone 
ill um.ned  hv  a spjrk  of  'a.e‘e.  delivers  judgment 
nithoitt  hesitation.  Tf  they  dlsagretd.  some 
pronouneiiiR  tlie  appearance  of  such  and  fiue.'i 
an  ii'dividunl  vulRar.  others  denying  it.  the 
rase  would  he  simple;  hut  in  our  experience 
the  vey.’.iet  |s  seldom  disputed.  What  guides 
n-?  U is  easy  to  «ay  tliat  want  oC_dist:nc- 
tien  makes  vulgarity:  what  prouoition  of 


Miss  Adrienne  WlielC.  who  lectured 
!;t  Ih-  Woman's  International  Prorres.gi' 
fve  I'nlmt.  believes  in  beanty  nii.tdorne.l. 
The  quK.stion  was:  "Is  the  love  o? 

diess  more  natural  to  women  than  to 
men?"  She  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
'vns.  and  found  that  It  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  had  invariably  so 
'niioh  business  to  attend  to  and  so 
much  to  think  about  that  thc.v  sradii- 
n'ly  lost  the  sense  of  taste  in  their 
personal  appearance.  "The  more  in-  ■ 
lellectnnl  a race  became  Ihe  less  im-  ‘ 
portanoe  they  woiilii  attach  to  dress,  i 
I'ashlon  was  a remnant  of  barlmrism.  j 
.and  WHS  one  of  the  abominations  of] 
the  present  day.  Phnpty-beailoil.  so- ! 

< ailed  wcll-(ires.sed  women  liad  nothing  i 
to  do  but  satisfy  tlieir  craving  for  ad- I 
miration,  and  this  extraordinary  love  I 
of  personal  adornment  should  be  dis- 

< otiragei;  by  proviillng  suitable  aiul  pro- 
litable  channels  for  female  Ihought.  It 
"MS  perfectly  scandalous  that  many 
womr'i  should  be  buying  half  a dozen 
ilresses  at  once,  each  dre.ss  costing 
£S0  to 

Rut  whit*  Is  * feiiutle  llioiighl?” 

Now.  although  women  .arc  stubbor:: 
in  following  a ftishion.  their  re.isoii  is 
ot  ten  inexitlieable  in  the  matter  of 
detaiis.  Saint-Simon  tells  of  a strange 
case.  Wo'  'n  In  the  I'rench  court 
mounted  V «t:t  apparent  rea.son  and 
suddenl.v.  ii  in  tlie  twinkling  of  in 
eye.  a structure  of  luass  wire  on  their 
hcad.s.  two  feel  high,  luiiig  with  iit>- 
lior..v  ami  other,  ns  the.v  thought,  deeo- 
lative  article^.  The  face  of  the  wuina.t 
seemed  to  bi"  in  the  middle  of  her  per- 
son. The  King,  startled,  made  remarks 
il.al  would  liave  been  e.alled  rud.^  if 
they  hart  come  from  tlie  mouth  of  ;i 
less  august  person.  Anil  what  was  the 
result.  The  thing  niountert  higlier  ami 
higlior.  Tl'.is  iibsu-rtltv  lasleil  fur  ti-n 
.vears.  and  then  a new  Amlitssartor 
came  Irom  ICuglami  with  his  wife.  This 
Ouchess  of  Schrews'oury  re.semblud  "a 
tiig.  lat  ijorter.  with  the  manners  of 
.1  lunatic.  She  wore  nothing  in  par- 
tlctilar  on  her  head.  .Vnd  in  a week  the 
.'truclitres  liart  all  vanished.” 

•Ur.  Frederick  Royle.  v.  l o uii.-des  lids 
Idstorical  incident,  devoting  time  and 
t nought  to  theories  of  the  fashion, 
in.iiiilains  that  in  es.senliuls.  Fasliion 
ehangts  very  slowly,  and  lie  finds  tliat 
the  secret  law  is  that  the  ohance-s  of 
all  women  should  be  equalized,  so  that 
no  special  Individual  ' charm  should 
make  one  woman  conspicuously  desir- 
ahlo.  He  says:  "There  is  a woman's 
dress  complete  in  the  .\Iu.seuni  at  Co- 
pt-uhagen,  found  in  a Jutland  bog  with' 
Aveapons  and  articles  of  bronze.  I!e- 
A ond  question  it  is  of  prehistoric  date; 
yet  if  a peasant  Avoman  of  the  district 
AAalked  abroad  in  this  year  of  grace, 
wearing  a copy  of  tliat  ancient  attire, 
she  Avould  not  be  noticed.  Already  avc 
see  the  points  which  dlstingulsli  mod- 
iin  dress  from  that  ot  the  antiipic 
I ivilizalions  as  clearly  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day— the  skirt  falling  to  the  ground 
and  fa.=tened  round  the  waist,  the  bod-' 
ice  ami  the  loosc-sleeA-ed  .jacket. 
Ui.ubllcss  this  primeval  dame  wore  al 
lot  c£  petticoats  underne.uth,  and  made 
a bi’ii.'h  at  her  liips.  like  her  very 
remote  descendants.  No  one  survey-i 
ing  her  eotild  tell  Avitether  she  were 
Avell  formed  or  not.  A minority  of  wo- 
men have  certain  physical  advantages 
111  the  struggle  for  existence— that  is.i 
for  a good  marriage:  the  majoritv  have 
an  inUrcst  In  nullifying  these,  and  t'ncy 
tise  Fa.shion  for  tlie  purpose.  Tlioso 
amiable  entliusinsts  who  advocated  a 
return  to  the  (ireck  dregs  some  years 
ago  urged,  a:  ^♦Vter  'arguments.' 

tltat  it  set  off  the  ies  of  a beaut i-  . 

ful  figure.  This  i self  would  have  I 

been  f.ital.  Small  . he  proportion  of  f 

Avoiner.  who  have  a beautiful  figure,  j 
.'ind  the  iniiltitudo  would  not  Avilllngly  | 
submit  themselves  lo  a comparison.  On  i 
the  contrary,  they  impose  a dress  Avhich 
shall  reduce  all  such  fa\'orable  circuni- 
siance.s  to  a minimum.  It  must  con- 
I eal  the  figure  and  also  it  must  allow^ 
opportunities  for  rectifying  defects, 
tihanges  of  fashion,  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable. are  governed  mostly  b.A-  this  law; 

■f  they  reduce  the  special  inlAantagcs 
of  tlve  few  they  catch  on.  Hence  the 
.loyous  Avelcome  granted  to  that  un- 
known benefactor  of  the  sex  who  intro- 
duced -sta.vs  in  the  tAA-elfih  century. 
Disregarding  Popes,  preachers  and  the 
male  sex  at  large,  they  clung  to  the 
blessed  novelty,  and  still  cling,  though  ' 
wiib  lessening  passion:  for  nowadays 
a good  marriage  is  not  the  onl.A’  aim 
• if  woman,  and  every  girl  has  lier  hlcy- 
i.l€.  But  if  stays  be  .abandoned  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  to  resist  knlck- 
ei  bockers.” 


Wc  have  lecclvcd  th'-  following  letter: 
Boston.  -\ug.  2S. 
The  Editor  ot  Talk  of  Uic  Day: 

You  wrote  some  time  ago  a paragraph 
about  the  necessity  of  shaving  the 
moustache  in  order  to  eat  corn  on  the 
cob  gracefully,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectively.  1 fear  lest  your  remarks 
will  be  taken  .seriousl.A'  by  .some,  and 
1 now  v>Tite.  hoping  to  prevent  rash 
and  inconsiderate  persons  from  a deed 
that  they  will  inevitably  regret. 

It  is  true  that  corn  and  soup  .are 
taten  Avith  more  ease  by  those  of  clean 
bps.  but  the  very  preeautlon  necessary 
to  the  bearded  loads  to  greater  care 
and  elegance  at  table. 

IJfe  is  not  Avholly  soup  and  corn.  1 
claim  tliat  a man  who  for  several  years 
has  been  known  to  his  famll.v  and  the 
IiuliUc-  by  any  arrangement  of  facial 
hair— Pieeadilly  weepers,  full  beard, 
mutton  chops,  goatee,  moustache  (de- 
liant  or  drooping)— sliould  not  from 
A-anltj',  caprice,  fear  of  microbes,  or 
any  purely  selfish  motiA'C  dlsapiiolnt 
or  shook  his  friends  and  feed  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  enemies. 

The  wife  th.al  is  naturally  a coquette 
may  find  a perA'erse  pleasure  in  living 
intimately  and  legally  with  a man  that; 
is  facially  a stranger;  but  as  soon  a.s. 
the  surprise  is  over,  she  will  gradually! 
discover  that  her  lord  and  master,  the 
t'.ie.sttr  in  his  own  house,  is  after  ail 
:i  poor,  weak  thing,  Avllh  a tremulou.»,  I 
Avabbling  upper  lip  and  a chin  like  a , 
poached  egg. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  melancholy  story  , 
of  Mr.  Harold  Estacoiirt.  | 

Harold  at  the  age  of  2I>  wore  a flow- 
ing. impressive  moustache.  .^t  the 
age  of  30  he  courted  and  won  an  affec- 
tionate and  ambitious  Avife.  At  the  age 
of  1.3  he  was  a .successful  lawyer,  he 
occupied  certain  positions  of  trust,  and 
there  were  frequent  suggestions  of  hon-  : 
orable  political  preferment.  Although  | 
his  income  was  large,  his  generosity 
was  proA'crbial,  and  lie  sa\'ed  little.  His 
friends  were  never  weary  of  Irombon- 
ing  his  abilities.  "Harold  has  a strong 
face;  he  might  have  been  anything  he  j 
jileascd;  a born  leader;  a man  of  fine  j 
literar.A'  taste;  it  is  a pity  that  he  | 
iieA'er  wrote  a novel;  Squeezucks  said  I 
the  other  day  that  Kstacourt  would 
have  been  a N'apoleoii  in  the  street,"  j 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I 

But  one  morning,  on  his  A'acatlon,  ho  j 
awoke  unusually  early,  and  as  there 
Avas  nothing  for  him  to  do,  the  demon 
of  perversity  jogged  his  elbow.  Harold 
said.  "I'll  shave  with  unusual  care." 
The  razor  was  for  once  a delight.  And 
the  Ihought  came  to  liim  "I'll  take  off 
my  moustache,  and  surprise  my  wife.  It 
.'?he  doesn't  like  it,  it  Avill  soon  grow; 
out."  I 

His  wife  did  like  the  change  at  first.  I 
Not  that  she  Avas  a coquette  or  per- 1 
A'orse;  but  her  husband  looked  cleaner,  | 
'and  there  Avas  something  fascinating 
in  the  close  proximity  of  a strange 
face.  His  friends,  howcA'er,  when  he 
velurned  lo  town  exercised  freely  the 
malice  of  friend.ship.  Some  pretended 
10  1>e  frightened,  like  the  provoking  boy 
in  "Great  Expectations;”  others  used 
ridicule;  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to 
.affoSt  sorrow,  ft'hcn  lie  appeared  at 
the  club,  one  man  who  himself  was 
once  so  rash  as  to  remove  a full  beard 
and  thereby  call  upon  him  a hurricane 
of  ribald  laughter,  took  him  into  the 
stranger'.s  room  and  said.  "Estacourt. 
grow  that  moustache.  I did  not  know 
you  had  sucli  a Aseak  face.  Your  mouth 
is  unpleasant — pardon  me  for  saying  it — 
it  is  absolutely  vicious.” 

Harold  said  to  himself.  "They  are»  all 
envious.  And  What  business  is  it  of 
Jones  or  Smith,  anyway?"  The  more 
he  was  ridiculed  or  advised,  the  closer  I 
he  shaved.  | 

And  what  happened?  His  Avife  soon 
became  tired  of  the  new  face;  she  bc- 
g.m  to  wonder  why  she  ever  married  ' 
him;  she  CA-en  AA-ent  so  far  as  to  ex- 
claim one  night  at  dinner,  "You  took  an 
unfair  adA'amage  of  me  when  yop 
courteil  me;  if  1 had  seen  your  whole 
face,  I should  have  known  your  true 
• haracter.”  For  the  face  that,  disguised, 
Avas  a symbol  of  strength  and  firmness, 
Avas  now  the  face  of  a low  comedla^. 
I'lient.s  abandoned  him  one  by  one,  say- 
ing. "That  man  could  never  impress 
Judge  or  jury.  It  1“  impossible  for  him 
to  take  a serious  view  ot  anything. 
AYhy,  any  woman  could  twist  him 
•louud  her  fingerl"  His  positions  were 
one  by  one  taken  atvay  from. him;  and 
one  day  his  chief  clerk  slapped  him  On 
the  shoulder  and  addressed  him  a.s  "Old 
Man!" 

Pride  ruled  his  way's.  He  looked  in 
the  glass  and  said  lo  himself:  "It's  a 

fine  face.  These  other  fellows  know 
-.hat  they  have  some  facial  infirmity, 
lienee  their  eiiA-v.  Jones  has  queer 
teeth.  Smith  h-is  a coarse  lip.  Robin- 
son slyly  cliCAVs  tobacco  behind  that  I 
Aveeping  willOAv  oA’cr  Ijis  mouth,  BroAvn  J 
looks  like  the  walrus  in  the  picture  of  I 


lie  walni.s  and  th'-  curpe 
be  Avill  not  shnvc" 

Kstacourt’s  AvIfc  left  him.  old.ainijd  a ' 
divorce  on  trumped-up  evidence,  ^^nd  . 
married  a first  cousin  of  the  Sutherland 
sisters.  His  practice  dwindled  away,  I 
and  he  now  Is  agent  for  a grasiilng 
landlord  of  tenement  houses.  He  sold  I 
his  choice  library,  he  withdrew  from  his  I 
club.  He  s.ank  lOAVcr  aud  lower.  He 
niOAed  to  Jatv.aic.a  I’lalit;  from  there 
he  Avent  to  Hyde  Park;  he  boarded  al 
Nepoiiset:  and  uoav  lie  is  an  exile  at 
Vtough's  Neck. 

Yours  trtil.v. 

LFt'H'S  B IIVINDEKSOX.  ' 


bijuk  that  is  yet  to  be  written  Avill 
bear  the  title  "Hertections  of  an  Tnou- 
b.ilor-Rttise.l  Chkkeii  on  .Uatcrnal 
Duty." 

Some  inomlis  ago  Mr.  Oliver  Iferforil 
AA  i ilied  lo  lie  rich  enough  lo  live  in  the 
country  and  keep  a bee.  In  "Pages  i 
i''roin  a Private  Diary"  (llilrd  edltluii,  i 
I.iindon,  Ixitt))  we  find  tltis  entry,  doted  ' 
o,  t.  11.  IS'Jti:  "His  ignoranee— willful  li 
lA'ier- is  on  a level  with  that  of  the  town  ' 
curate  who.  on  being  preferred  ti.  ;i,  • 
• ■ouiitry  living,  iirge.l  his  i.arlshimiers  ; 
to  he  coiitenl  avUIi  milking  their  eows  ; 
on.ee  on  tne  Sunday;  or  that  of  the  j 
Town  poet  who  said  lo  liis  country  host- 
ess at  breakfast;  'Tltis  is  capital  honey  ; 
may  I ask.  do  you  keep  a lice?'  ” i 

1 

AUOUS't. 

.■;“J  blussoni.s  lo  tlie  rosy  earth  I lirtng 
The  sliarp-thorneil  briar  for  me  is  all  allush,  j 
1 set  red  bollybocks  a-l»los;ii;inIng  i 

•jtiAster  than  OA'or  liaAA'thorn  Howered  In  rpring' 
And  CA-ery  busli  of  mine's  a burning  busli. 

iifld  sAA'orded  Icavi'i  the  Rladiuii  pur'n 
Sr:  rlet  and  crimson,  riiddy  maples  lUng 
lied  leaves  upon  my  lalliway.  Musioking 
Hoforo  m.v  pngyaat  goes  the  enamoured 
llu’ush. 

There  is  no  p.ause  of  lieauty.  of  song  no  l,ust>,; 

1, lead-nettles  lift  reVl  Mossoms.  void  of  sting; 
Ked  admirals  tty  about  me,  light  of  wing; 

.'.lid  love-lies-bleeillng  for  my  garland  grows 
■With  spicy  soutliernAvood  and  gliisy-ro.s-; 
):<iund  uii  AA'ttli  matted  grasses  long  and  lusli. 


I-.  P.  writes  to  the  .Tournal:  "I.et  me 
Bud  this  thouglU  10  the  general  dis- 
cussion concerning  children,  parents 
and  the  boliavior  of  everybody.  1 refer 
to  the  brutality  of. certain  mothers  with 
stuffed  quiA'ers  loAA'.ird  moUtcrless 
Avives  and  elderly  maidens.  How  often 
do  you  liear  tlte  Intlbous  matron  say, 

'I  am  sorry  foi'  you,  Mrs.  X.  (or  Miss 
Y.)l  you  have  not  done  your  share; 
your  life  is  selfisli,  you  Ii.ta'c  missed  so 
inucli.'  insulting,  cruel  brutality",  for 
111,  smug  matron  carelessly  lakes  no 
I'lOught  of  possible  ill-liealth  and  con- 
M quent  biller  disappointment,  or  of 
noble  self-sacrifice  and  resolute  putting 
aAA'ay  of  all  that  is  naUirally  dear  to 
Aviiiiian. 

‘*To  my  niin-1.  Cornelia,  the  motlier  of 
llie  c.racclii.  AVas  an  intolerable  crea- 
l.ire.  priggisli.  self-.s.itlsfied — and  l)y  no 
iiT  ans  a model  mother:  for  did  not 
both  her  sons  tome  to  a bad  end?  Her 
rudeness  lo  her  caller— eA'en  if  the  lat- 
ii  r did  display  too  many  rings,  bangles, 
necklaces — aams  the  index  to  her  char- 
iu'ier.  Hers  was  a most  Aalnglorious 
ijiast.  T have  often  wondered  ooncern- 
liig  the  life  of  Gracchus  pdre.  1 fancy 
he  looked  like  a frightened  rabbit;  and 
be  never  spoke  until  Cornelia  gave 
liirn  permission.  Tt'.s  a pity  that  Char- 
liille  Cushman  neA'er  played  the  part, 
lier  Eady  .Maxbeth  was  all  wrong,  as 
you  have  said  lefore  this;  if  I am  not 
inisliiken — for  don't  flatter  yourself 
that  I am  a 'faithful  reader,'  nor  am  I I 
the  ‘oldest  subscriber."  Jlacbcth’s  AVife 
A. as  a SAveet.  itmorous.  clinging  crea- 
uirc;  her  robes  Avere  while,  mystic. 
w.Andei  !'i’.!.  -Miss  Cushman’s  Lady  Mac- 
li.'th  missed  the  ittlvantagcs  of  a safely- 
i.izor:  site  hud  a iirlvatc  dish  of  steak 
i.iul  onions  at  tlie  banquet  Avhere  Ban- 
< no  beh.'iA'ed  so  rudely;  she  slept  in 
ei^ain-arru^r.  Xo.  the  .gentlest  lady  in  , 
Shakspeare  had  no  children.  Query:  | 
if  Desdemonn  had  lived  to  have  a 
(liilu.  Avould  it  have  lieen  a AAoIoome 
guest  at  the  leading  inns  at  Boston?" 

Xor  should  Mr.  Doogiie  OA'erlOok  the 
claims  of  the  paAv-paw  tree  (Carlca 
papaya).  TaTO  or  three  of  these  trees 
placed  to  ad\'antage  in  the,  I’ublic,  Gar- 
den might  excite  the  faA'orable  consid- 
eration of  the  boarding-house  mis- 
tresses of  the  South  End  and  Beacon 
Hill.  "The  ji'ley  mtjk  of  the  fruit  and 
the  largo,  handsome  leaA’es  contain  the 
.‘•ingular  property  of  making  hard  meal 
lender.  The  toughest  steak  is  rendered 
suit  and  agreeable  to  the  pahite  by  be- 
ing wrapped  in  'he  leaA'ea  or  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  the  paw-paw."  Fur- 
thermore; the  tn-e  would  remoA'e  Ihe 
common  but  none  the  less  terrible  dis- 
ease knoAvn  as  boarding-house  indi- 
gestion; for  the  nctlA'e  principle  of  the 
ilried  juice  is  akin  in  its  nature  to  pep- 
sin. The  price  of  meat  is  so  wickedly 
Iilgl^  in  tills  city  and  the  spirit  of  the 
I AiiOTtmer  is  so  crushed  in  the  dust 
t'lat  these  three  are  a necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  Even  Shnrlay  cold-storage  tur- 
kc.v.  dear  to  the  dwellers  in  ShaAvmtil 
Avenue,  might  be  palatable  if  thus  in- 


trV-.'ii  .'rr.  Wf  (In  not  Un;  i.mhI 
ipevatlvi'ly  lln'  Importation  of  tlu; 
^cdanla.  or  shea  I'.nUor  troe  (ll.issla 
rentndosma.  Uassia  parklf,  flasaia  hiity- 
aoeae,  or  IVnladosma.  parkiil.  although 
IS  bntter  may  ho  nsod  for  lighting 
amps,  dosing  horse's,  rooking  purpoaos 
liid  rhoumatisin,  Hoardlng-houso  bnt- 
a.s  it  Is  now  undrrstood,  makt'S 
l auhlo  enough. 

By  the  way,  Is  anyhody  rhnsing  T<a- 
ori's  assailant? 


They  were  talking  about  Oonnod's 
^ansl.”  T)r.  Smitherall,  who  studied 
|i  Vienna,  snoke  of  it  as  an  insult  to 
Goethe’s  immortal  poem.”  Mr.  I’er- 
(Ins  assented  but  added,  "I  prefer  Mar- 
awe's  to  poethe’s.”  Miss  Harebell 
ontinueil  to  look  pretty  and  said:  "I 
lo  not  know,  I never  saw  her  in  it; 
?ut  she  must  look  lovely  In  the  prison 
■.'lie.’’ 

No  longer  delude  thyself;  thou  wilt  never 
a.l  thine  own  antes,  nor  the  (*xtracts  from 
.'Us  whielt  thou  wast  reseiving  for  thy  old 


'I'he  surcess  of  a new  oiteretia,  ' The 
Hinging  Gil'!.”  is  eontidenlly  predicted 
.icrause  iliss  Nielsen  will  wear  wooden 
oes  throughout  one  art.  .\s  though 
this  were  the  lirst  appearanijr  or  clang 
of  wooden  shoes  in  oiieretta!  Our  old 
friend  Jlr.  Vincent  Crummies  is  im- 
mortal. 


Miss  .lulia  Marlowe'  '.arbara  Friet- 
chie  will  not  be  nln  and  feelfle,  but 
•'yeung  and  attractive.'’  This  is  Wbll- 
t:er  with  a vengeance.  Does  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  Mr.  Fitch’s  version  make 
love  to  her? 


, For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding  was 
olemnized  of  old.  the  gods  were  all  invited 
.1  the  feast,  and  many  noble  men  besides: 
tmongst  the  rest  earne  chrysalus,  a Per- 
an  Prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  gold- 
■1  attires.  In  gay  robes,  with  a majesUcal 
rcsence,  but  otherwise  an  ass. 

The  talk  was  of  drugs  and  stimulants, 
oting  Briesby  said.  "I  am  afraid  that 
shall  have  to  give  up  coffee.”  “'Vt'hy?” 
isked  Mr.  Auger;  "you  don't  look  like 
nervous  mau.”  "No.”  answ'ered  the 
lorgeous  youth;  “but  I find  it  is  be- 
inning  to  keep  me  awake  at  the  ot- 
Ice.” 


Hu8baiu!  .”\Vlia;  you  going  to  do  .Vlt^ 

Wife-  "I  w.ii  i ..'oe  die.'s-chlehls'.' ' ^ 

Augustus,  we  advise  you,  wtt  Iteseech  ^ 
you,  to  fjlvo  your  MatiUJn,  mb  soon  as, 
'you'are  sf^tt.ie<l  in  yovir  apartniont  with  I 
lill  the  modern  Inconveniences  and  im- 
jiort Inences,  m-  weekly  allowance. 


You 


No  w'on-i  -r  ihar^wv^i^-iy  is  ill  at  ea.-e 
a slMri*'  tliii:-.  si’t  Miul  liKhtetl, 

)wUi*y  appear  liveries  an<l  clankin^^ 
chains,  correct  golf  suits  and  dinner 
dress! 

‘ It  Is  havd  for  to  ho  exalted- 

even  though  Un  importation  be  direct 
from  a diu-al  -.'astle. 


will  never  regret  this  course.  Don’t  pa-.  | that  the  mountains  may  not  be 

rade  your  gift.  Beave  it  with  her  quiet- 
ly, without  blowing  of  iiorn.  Tell  her 
what  your  Income  is — that  is,  tell  hei 
witliln  a few  hundred  dollars.  Say  lo 
her.  "I  wish  you  to  be  as  comfortable 
,is  possible,  to  dress  as  well  as  you  can. 

Some  day  1 hope  to  give  you  more.” 

Test  her,  give  her  at  least  an  oppoi  - 
1 unity.  Tken  will  she.  too.  have  a feel- 
ing of  responsibility.  If  she  .should 
happen  to  be  silly,  extravagant,  you 
will  soon  find  it  out,  and  then  you  must 
shape  your  domestic  policy  as  it  seem.s 
good  to  you. 

\Ve  know  a clerk  wliose  weekly  salary 
is  $31).  He  adds  to  bis  income  in  other 
waj’s.  Kvery  Saturday  he  hands  over 
$M0  to  hi.s  wife.  Hi.s  wife  is  prudent,  his 
homo  is  happy.  And  if  you  should  meet 
her  in  the  street  you  would  be  tempted 
to  turn  your  head  as  she  passes,  for  slie 
is  comely,  tastefully  dressed,  and,  above 
all,  she  has  a contented  air.  It  is  true 
that  young  Sparrow  pays  the  rent  out 
of  the  otlier  sums  received;  but  his  wife 
never  thinks  of  herself  as  a dependent 
or  a chattel. 


iteriible  to  some  \v,ho  are  neltlier  snob.s 
nor  criminals.  H ; is.  eillKT  rtckics.sly 
courageous  or  of  mollui?can  iniagina- 
tion,  who  can  view  without  goosc-Ilcsli 
the  awful  expan.so  of  plain,  ravine, 
crag  and  mountain,  lighted  dimly  liy 
autumnal  stars.  Yet  more,  terrible 
would  be  a gigantic  illumination  by 
electricity  whidi  brings  in  dividends; 
for  the  conl'-asting  blackness  would  be 
more  dreadful,  more  :ibyssmal  than 
the  unsijeakablc  lonelliu-ss  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  powerful  telescope. 
AVheii  the  sun  goes  down  tlie  chill 
slrikes  iaj;il  ;is  well  as  skin.  And  yet 
the  mountains  are  not  deliberately 
scheming  to  frighten  you.  To  them  you 
arc  only  an  insect,  and  your  house, 
well  appointed,  full  of  guests,  is  us  an 
;.iit  hill  or  a bear’s  den.  They  do  not 
court  your  admiration.  Stranger  be- 
ings than  you  have  watched  them, 
liave  wor.-iiiped  them,  and  after  you 
liave  passed  away,  like  mist,  they  will 
receive  the  adoration  of  moving  things 
to  whom  .vour  civilization  will  be  as 
that  of  the  Dahome  of  todas. 


^ 7 


Ride,  ride  on.  whirlins  wheel. 

tVitli  the  wind's  voice  in  our  ear. 

Hide,  ride  on.  whirling  wheel. 

While  the  near  gTows  far  and  the  tar  grows 
near. 

Ride,  ride  on,  silent  wheel. 

With  the  road  like  a rushing  tide. 

Ride,  rid;-  on.  fbing  wheel. 

Till  sorrow’s  outrun,  and  still  we  ride, 

I Ri'le,  ride,  cleaving  the  wind. 

On  a finger's  breadth  we  steer. 

Ride.  Sorrow'  is  far  behind. 

And  the  road  like  a river  runs  smootli  and 
clear. 

Ride.  I'hle  on,  whirling  wheel. 

With  the  wind’s  cry  in  our  ear. 

Itide.  ride  on.  whirling  wheel. 

While  the  near  grows  far,  and  the  far 
grows  near. 


From  stimulants  the  conversation 
IrifteJ  naturally  toward  moral-s  and 
aorality.  "Yes,”  said  Mr.  Auger. 
'Burke  was  right  in  his  famous  remark 
I bout  the  refining  influence  of  the 
rench  on  vice.  It  is  the  grossness  of 
ice  that  is  repulsive.  We  could  learn 
jiuch  from  tltc  French,”  Old  Chimes, 
iVho  had  been  an  interested  listener, 
'fted  up  Ids  mellow  voice;  "You,  too, 
ire  right.  Auger;  French  morality  is 
Jilt  of  sight.”  

Mrs.  .1.  A.  Hobson  demands— her  tones 
ire  Icinon-acld — “legislation  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  niggardly  well-to-do  hus- 
bands. and  site  clamors  for  a living 
wage  for  housewives.”  Poor  Mr.  Hob- 
■ton!  lYith  him  it  is  evidently  Hobson’s 
holce.  even  though  his  calling  may  be 
:on-tr.ming  or  holding  the  fuse. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Hobson  has 
ight  on  her  side,  nor  do  we  go  so  far 
's  to  agree  with  some  that  if  "every 
V.  Oman,  or  her  mother,  sliouhl  stipulate 
terms  as  part  of  the'  marriage  settle- 
rrent.  " the  thing  would  be  settled  once 
and  for  all. 

We  know  a man  of  large  property 
and  high  respectability  who  daily 
wounds  and  insi'lts  his  wife  and  yet 
has  not  the  .slightest  suspicion  of  his 
unm.')rly  cor.di'ct.  He  gives  her  no  al- 
lowance. yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly. 
She  has  no  money  in  her  purse.  If  she 
wishes  to  tako  a street  car  or  buy  a 
liair  pin  she  is  obliged  to  ask  him  for 
specific  sunt.  She  tcld  us  once,  with 
Tears  in  lier  eyes,  that  she  felt  like  ;r 
beggar,  that  she  was  humiliated,  and 
she  asked  u.s  for  the  loan  of  a rloUar, 
aydig,  "I  should  like  to  be  sure  that 
I have  even  this  small  sum  for  -which 
1 am  not  obliged  to  account."  We  gave 
it  lo  her— for  it  was  early  in  the  week. 

This  weman  is  not  extravaganU  She 
is  the  metier  of  boys  in  college.  She 
had  raid  her  husband  a high  compli- 
ment. for  she  had  married  him  al- 
though he  was  much  older  and  con- 
firmed in  bachelor  ways.  If  you  shoul-I 
tax  the  husband  with  meanness,  he 
would  reply,  "I  do  not  allow  my  wife 
to  want  for  anything.  If  she  wishes 
a.  new  dress,  a new  jewel;  if  she  wlshe.s 
10  make  a visit,  I am  delighted  to  foot 
the  bill.  Bill  I like  lo  know  where  my 
money  goes.  M’hat  is  the  use  of  her 
; having  a considerabl.;  sum  in  her  pock- 
ietbook  or  in  a bureau  drawyer?  Let 
iher  come  to  me.  I am  not  a miser.” 

' O.  foolish  husband!  Wliat  woman 
I'wishes  to  Vie  reminded  constantly  that 
■her  husband  is  supporting  her?  What 
woman  does  not  wish  to  be  able  to  buy 
some  trifle,  liowever  small  or  faiuas- 
ilc.al.  that  stviices  her  fancy?  Does  any 
I woman  enjoy  this  conversation? 
f.'tViff  — "Please  give  me  some  tiuiney." 


We  arc  told  that  the  mountains  are 
liifoining  unfashionable;  that  “well- 
Icnown  neople”  no  longer  lift  tip  tlrcir  j 
jt'ycs  unto  the  liills:  ' t'nat  tile  ocean 
is  now  patronized  bv  the  untitled  arts- 
tocracy  of  tlii.s  country.  And  yet  is 
it  the  ocean?  For  at  Nahant  no  wcll- 

Ibred  ’iiersaii  could  endure  to  be  stir- 
pri.sed  in  a sitting  position  on  a ven- 
erable roek,  and  at  Newport  a dusty, 
lircscjme  drive  is  preferred  to  the  cliff- 
walk,  a promenade  abandoned  to  court- 
ing scrvanls,  idle  vi.sitor.s.  lovers  of 
Biature.  and  otlicr  low  persons. 

In  .\ugusf  the  ocean  seems  tired  of 
prying  gttests  who  have  taken  liberties 
w'iUi  it  'luring  July,  and  regarded  it 
.'IS  a stnre  house  of  clams,  and  a snb- 
slUul.'  for  a porcelain  bath  tub.  In  ; 
August  the  ocean  loves  to  bide  itself  ; 
in  niisl  and  fog.  lo  sulk,  to  dream  of  tbe  j 
ai'proao'ning  storms  of  fall  and  winter,  j 
lo  w.itcb  with  malicii'us  eyes  the  jaiin-  | 


The  marriage  report.s  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  of  peculiar  interest.  } 
Wc  w'ere  especially  interested  in  the  ! 
marriage  of  Mr,  Shoemaker,  aged  10?, 
lo  the  widow'  Poling,  aged  95,  The 
bride  took  a pipe  out  of  her  mout  and 
put  it  on  the  window-sill  to  ma)  way 
for  her  words  of  glad  assent.'  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  a happy  marriage. 
Kach  is  rich  in  experience,  and  Mr. 
Shoemaker  will  be  allowed  to  smoke 
in  the  bouse.  "They  were  sweethearts 
75  years  a.go.”  The  trouble  in  such 
marriages  is  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
lover.s  to  start  afresh  from  where  they 
left  off. 

We  have  little  sympathy,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  young  woman  of  AVll- 
miiigtoii,  Del.,  wlio  appeared  at  the  cere- 
mony in  her  wedding  gown  and  then 
refused  to  leave  the  ranks  of  amateurs, 
saying,  "I  am  too  young  and  pretty  to 
'get  married,  and  I won't.”  There  is  a 
[strong  probaljility  that  an  accurate 
[photograph  of  her  would  not  justify  her 
'claim.  Little  girls  in  fairy  stories  have 
lOade  similar  speeches,  and  their 
wretched  endings  are  known  to  ail.  As 
yet  we  have  not  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  by  any  dime  museum 

manager.  Perhaps  site  is  studying  foi 
grand  opera.  . . , ^ 

Nor  are  we  lying  awake  nights  won- 
dering whether  Lady  Kandolph  Church- 
ill will  ever  marry  Mr.  CornwaiUs 
West.  She’s  a fine  figure  of  a woman,  , 
she  plays  a part  in  Bach’s  triple  con- 
certo tor  pianos,  and  she  edits  a 
magazine — all  in  all  a most  desirable 
pariv,  and  if  Mr.  West  wishes  to  marry 
her  we  see  no  reasonable  objection. 
The  fact  that  hi-s  mo'iher  is  younger, 
than  Ladv  Cluirchill  by  two  years  is  a- 
mere  dct'ail  of  no  more  consequence 
than  a passing  indigestion— and  then,  | 
be  is  not  trying  to  marry  his  mother,  j 
or  even  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  ; 
who  according  to  English  belief  is 
necessarily  more  immoral  than  tne 
world-famous  lady  of  Babylon.  And  ; 


ty  V('s:-ti'l.s  that  it  will  eventually  pull  j .y.-iiy  should  ’ the  Wests  m'ake  a row 


Idowii  a;id  piek  to  pieces  as  its  play 
things.  In  August  tlio  ocean  seems  | 
ii.'irdh-  clean.  Yes,  it  is  slovenl.v.  lazy, 
repulsive.  Then  is  it  lime  lo  go  among 
Uic  hills,  to  stay  there  tiiitil  trees  die 
their  annual  gorgeous  death. 

There  are  men  and  women  for  whom 
the  mountains  are  di.squieting,  un- 
wnolcsome  companions.  The  everlast- 
ing hills  arc  no  respecteis  of  vanity; 
they  do  not  sympathize  with  potty 
joy,  sorrow,  ambition:  the  strut  of  an 
estimable  citizen  docs  not  impre.ss 
them:  they  are  not  i'.iterested  in  the 
shouting  of  the  captains,  the  Dre.v- 
fus  trial.  Mayor  Quincy’s  strivings  af- 
ter an  ideal  city,  or  the  new  Music  Hall  i 
with  its  happy  and  united  stockhold- 
ers. 

(It  is  true  tliat  there  are  some  who 
dislike  nature  in  any  form.  They  linrt 
[the  remark  of  a Boston  woman— "So 
yon  are  going  into  the  country— please 
'kick  a tree  for  me!”— a masterpiece  of 
wit.  Poor,  barren  souls — who  should 
be  condemned  after  death  to  eternal 
reading  of  society  columns  in  which 
the  names  are  ail  spelled  wrong.) 

But  to  the  man  or  woman  whose  soul  ; 
and  bod.v  .ire  in  harmony  with  the  Great  | 
Scheme,  the  hills  are  a delight  and  a com-  : 
fort  and  a support,  as  they  were  centii-  ' 
ries  ago  to  Hebrew  hards  and  prophets,  i 
Not  that  they  should  be  climbed,  so  j 
that  the  vanity  of  a man  might  thereby 
be  enlarged.  The  contemplation  of  | 
them  is  cnuu.gh.  To  watch  the  length- 


Iiijout  it?  Have  they  not  troubles  enough 

of  their  own?  

Nor  do  we  blame  people  in  Bloomfield 
for  objecting  to  midnight  rehearsals  of 
'Wagner’s  “Meisterslnger”  by  a Saen- 
gerbuml.  "The  neighbors  rose  in  a body 
and  with  their  combined  shouts  and 
cries  tried  to  outdo  the  chorus.”  At 
last  the  police  interfered.  All  this  goes 
with  Lite  noisy  horse-play  of  the  finale 
of  the  second  act.  The  ”JIeistersinger 
i.s  bad  enough  in  the  opera  house. 
Think  of  being  obliged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  at  an  indecent  hour. 


•'  ' (!'men  ' who 
an  music  is 
ve  found  "a 
leasures. 


You 


There  arc  men 
are  not  satisfie 
over  unless  they! 
meaning”  in  the  : 
hear  the  question:  “What  does  it  ex- 
press?” These  questioners  are  not 
necessarily  formidable,  they  are  discon- 
certed easily  by  a paradox,  or  if  you 
choose  to  lie  extravagantly,  they  will 
turn  and  praise  you  for  "discrimina- 
tion,” for  "sound  taste.”  As  the  oil 
saying  puts  it,  the  man  of  fine  taste  ! 
is  the  man  that  agrees  with  you.  ' 

I read  last  week  a queer,  entertain- 
ing book  entitled  “L’expression  musicale  i 
mise  an  rang  des  chimeres,”  by  Boy^. 
It  is  a book  of  the  last  century,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1779.  The  in- 
genious author  attempts  to  prove  that 
music  can  do  little  toward  expressing 


ening  and  the  .shortening  of  shad- 
ows, the  miancirung  of  the  shadows, 
the  personal  indifference  toward  sun 
and  rain  and  stars  and  mist,  and  thun- 
der-storm and  poverty  or  bravery  of 
forest  dress— ail  this  soothes  and  en- 
I nobles  the  invited  soul.  Beside  such 
contemplation,  the  flight  of  poet,  the 
plan  of  philosopher,  the  insistence  of 
statistician,  tlte  shriek  of  reformer — 
these  are  of  less  moment  than  the  leap 
of  the  grasshopper  or  the  cull  of  the 
, catbird. 


i any  passion.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
! his  views— in  condensed  form. 

] Exterior  signs  alone  can  express 
I moods  of  the  soul.  In  painting,  colors 
1 imitate  colors;  in  pantomime  gestures, 
• gestures;  in  poetry  phrases,  phrases, 
! Music  should  therefore  imitate  song  by 
' song— but  the  passions  do  not  natural- 
ly express  themselves  in  song.  No  mu- 
sician can  note  the  tones  employed  by 
you  in  expressing  love  or  detestation. 
Music  cannot  note  either  cries,  or  com- 


plaints, 'or  groans,  or  expressions,  or 
exclamations,  or  sobs,  or  laughter,  or 
tears.  (And  yt't  there  Is  a book  by 
Georges  Kastner  In  which  cries  of  wo- 
men in  distress— a.s  in  child-birth— are 
noted  in  music  with  alleged  accuracy.) 
The  smallest  musical  interval  In  onr 
scale  is  a semi-tone;  hut  there  an' 
twentieths  of  a tone  in  conversation, 
incapable  of  reproduction.  The  com- 
pass of  the  voice  contains  240  divisions, 
which  are  at  least  10  limes  as  many  as 
the  divisions  of  the  speaking  voice. 
Inexorable  logic! 

"Since  Cicero  could  not  understand 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without 
laughing,  I think  we  can  say  the  same 
of  two-  composers”— for  these  fixed 
tones,  cadenzas,  portamentos,  roulades, 
etc.,  are  not  in  nature.  The  music  of 
Gluck’s  “Armide’’  does  not  move  yon, 
Madame  Gertrude;  if  your  eyes  are 
fountains  of  waters,  the  poet  and  the 
•actor  are  the  cause.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  latter  can  modify  the  timbre 
of  his  voice  and  play  prettily  with  his 
enunciation  and"  pronunciation.  You 
I have  heard  the  air  "J’ai  perdu  mon 
Erudice”  which  Gluck  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  despairing  Orpheus;  it 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes;  but  if  the 
words  were  ”J’ai  trouvS  nr.on  Euridice,” 
and  if  they  were  sung  with  triumphant 
I joy.  you  too  would  rejoice— and  yet  the 
music  would  be  the  same.  (If  I am  not 
mistaken  Hanslick  quotes  this  example 
in  his  famous  book  on  the  esthetics  of 
music.) 

It  is  also  true  that  music  is  of  varied 
character— naive,  gay,  majestic,  lan- 
guorous, sparkling,  “and  the  quartets 
of  Boccherini  are  sombre,  so  that  they 
may  be  compared  to  Young’s  ‘Night- 
Thoughts.’  ” These,  however,  are  mere- 
ly modifications  of  musical  style;  there 
is  no  music  for  hatred,  friendship,  di.s- 
dain,  wrath,  despair,  etc.  “And  yet 
musicians  pretend  that  the  orchestra 
should  have  it.q  own  particular  expres- 
sion; that  accompaniments  should  paint 
the  situations  of  the  singers.”  (O  Rich- 
ard of  Bayreuth!  And  this  sentence 
was  written  over  a century  ago.) 

Music  that  appro.Tches  the  closest  to 
expression  is  the  most  boresome.  For 
instance,  recitatives,  which  carnot  be 
endured  for  over  ten  minutes;  if  they 
should  last  three  hours,  they  v/ould 
cause  a three-days’  headache. 

Nor  is  picturesque  music  possible— 
and  imitations  of  birds,  cries  of  ani- 
mats, noises  of  inanimate  objects  are 
laughably  absurd.  The  cuckoo  is  the 
only  bird  whose  cry  can  be  slavishly  im- 
itated, and  then  you  can  imitate  only 
the  interval  of  the  major  third,  not  the 
instrument  peculiar  to  the  bird.  Noise 
will  be  noise — you  cannot  turn  it  into 
sound. 

The  chief  end  of  music  is  to  please  us 
by  producing  physical  sensations. 
Music  produces  no  pleasure  of  the  in- 
telligence. Age  differentiates  musical 
pleasures;  the  girl  of  17  years  and  the 
man  of  80  are  not  pleased  alike. 

It  is  true  that  when  a composer  sets 
words  to  music  he  should  accommodate 
the  music  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
words.  Yet  in  his  proudest  triumph 
there  is  only  "analogous  music.” 

The  best  music  is  the  music  of  the 
dance. 

Two  kinds  of  pleasure  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  music:  the  first  is  in  distin- 
guishing the  merit  of  a composer,  in 
determining  whether  a piece-  is  skill- 
fully constructed  or  vulgar,  etc.;  the 
second  is  in  determining  whether  the 
musician  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  instrument,  whether  he  is  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  difficulties,  whether 
he  has  taste,  soul;  whether  the  singer’.s 
voice  Is  equal  throughout,  agreeable  or 
raucous,  flexible  or  logy— and  these  are 
pleasures  of  detail. 

A wandering  musician  may  give 
greater  pleasure  than  that  obtainable 
at  concert  or  opera. 

Literary  men.  not  musicians,  who 
have  had  the  craze  for  writing  about 
music,  have  worked  serious  injury  to 
posterity. 

You  may  not  agree  with  the  forgot- 
ten author  of  this  book;  but  much  that 
he  says  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
in  his  day  he  was  no  more  ridiculous 
than  are  many  of  us  in  1899.  ’ 

They  are  still  telling  stories  about 
Verdi,  as  though la  new  opera  by  him 
were  in  rehearsal  and  he  in  need  of  a 
press  agent.  7^  -t  on'  'ent  on  from 
Rx-me  to  a Lonue  - . ape.  erdi  has 
left  Montecatini,  wh.ther  he  went  os- 
ter.sibiy  for  a cure,  but  as  he  hates 
medicine,  has  little  faith  in  doctors,  and 
has  perfect  health,  one  must  suspect 
that  it  was  simply  for  a chan.go.  Every 
evening  after  dinner  he  sat  down  to  a 
j game  of  cards,  which  was  played, 
strangely  enough,  on  the  very  table  at 
I which  he  composed  the  fourth  act  of 
' ‘Othello,’  and  on  which  he  ruled  hotel 
j paper  for  his  composition,  his  supply  of 
music  paper  being  exhausted.  The  other 
evening  during  his  game  Verdi,  being 
I in  an  unusually  expansive  mood,  told 
I se\  oral  anecdotes.  The  conversation 
1 had  been  on  the  length  of  musicians 
I lives.  ‘It  was  in  1862,’  he  began,  when 
I one  evening  Rossini  was  playing  cards 


ivilh  the  wholfe-fleartoOTieFs  of  a boy.  It^ 
Wiia  one  of  those  pay  and  happy  even- 
iiigs  that  only  a medieval  poet  could 
describe.  In  the  midst  of  the  niirih, 
Meyerbeer  entered.  Rossini  suddenly 
fell  back  on  the  sofa  and  began  to 
groan  in  the  most  dismal  manner,  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  his  slue.  “What  is  it— 
what  Is  It?”  cried  all,  Meyerbeer  most 
eonc-rned  of  any.  “Ah,  M.aestro,’’ 
groaned  Rossini,  “I  have  really  one  foot 
in  the  tomb,  and  the  other  nearly  there; 

I have  cr.ly  a few  more  breaths  of  life 
left,  and  then  you  will  see  me  no 
more!’’  This  lasted,  Rossini  every  mo- 
ment more  lackadaisical,  until  Meyer- 
beer left,  when  he  sprang  up  with  a 
laugh,  and  took  up  his  cards  again. 
"Why  this  comedy,  Maestro?”  But  no 
explanation  was  needed,  as  It  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Meyerbeer  would 
not  have  been  broken-hearted  at  the 
removal  of  his  rival." 

But  this  is  an  old  broken-winded  tale. 
The  original  version  tells  of  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer  meeting  near  a restau- 
rant, of  Rossini's  gloomy  remarks  con- 
cerning his  health,  and  then  his  an- 
swer to  a qnestionin.g  companion.  “Why 
should  I not  give  Meyerbeer  pleasure?’’ 

The  other  stary  told  by  the  Roman 
correspondent  is  as  follows:  “Verdi 

also  recounted  that  one  evening  at 
I’assy  he  found  himself  alone  with  Ros- 
sini and  tlie  King  of  Portugal.  The 
King  first  sang,  and  then  invited  Verll 
to  accompany  him  on  the  piano  while 
he  played  the  vlol'n.  ‘I'v  was  awful,’ 
said  the  Maestro;  ’such  noises  1 never 
heard.  At  last  even  my  respect  for  him 
gave  way.  and  I brought  him  to  the 
right  pitch  by  repeatedly  striking  losd- 
ly  or  the  note.  Ro.ssint,  who  was  : i 
amused  spectator  of  the  scene,  said 
■’Liet  him  alone,  let  him  alone;  some- 
thing else  is  needed  besides  the  right 
n lies! 

• * • 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  has  been  visit- 
ing Bayreuth,  He  heard  Ternina  in 
’’Parsifal’’  and  he  contradicts  flatly 
the  opinion  of  the  Belgian  correspond- 
ent quoted  here  last  week,  for  he  says: 
“Ternina’s  Kiindry  was  very,  very 
beautiful,  more  than  reaching  all  that 
even  my  expectations — which,  I confess, 
were  extravagantly  great— had  looked 
for.”  The  coloring  of  the  flower- 
maidens’  scene  was  terrible  when  I 
saw  "Parsifal’’  in  1882;  and  Mr.  Black- 
burn says  that  It  is  still  “incorrigible 
and  painful.”  Of  the  performance  as 
a whole,  he  says;  “The  extremity  of 
perfection  has  never  yet,  I take  it, 
been  reached  in  the  realization  of  ’Par- 
sifal.’ but  it  was  on  this  occasion  in 
parts  wonderfully  good,  in  parts  merely 
poor— but  poor  with  a difference.  All. 

I noticed  once  more,  had  that  curious 
intention,  that  amazing  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  are  so  often  so  impres- 
sive and  so  keenly  satisfactory  in  this 
theatre.  They  just  took  the  matter  as 
a solemn  necessity,  as  they  certa,inly 
did  not  (so  It  seemed  to  met  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  ’Ring’  three  years 
ago.  The  ensemble  could  not  have  been 
better,  although,  for  (ocample,  the  sing- 
ing in  the  dome  during  the  last  entry 
of  the  knights  was  at  times  execrable. 

• • • The  net  result  was,  as  ever, 
unique.  I remember,  years  ago.  writ- 
ing in  these  columns— it  was  of  the  1894 
performance — of  the  extraordinary  feel- 
ing of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
flower  which  the  Bayreuth  ’Parsifal’ 
suggests.  I found  it  all  here  again.  It 
came  and  went,  its  beauty  expanded 
and  closed.  It  was  amazing.” 

Philip  Hale. 

r t ^ ^ ^ 

pr<'t#*nrl  not  to  multiply  ilivls- 

I'  ns  by  fiuinri»nclal  an<l  rptloulaK*  plants;  or 
f i ■ f a non-  phytology.  Tho  floUl  of  kno"  l- 

hath  boon  so  traootl  it  is  hanl  to  spring 
Ht.Ml.uiff  new.  Of  oM  things  we  write  aome- 
inlng  new.  If  truth  may  rf'cei\o  a<lflition. 
•M  emv  will  liave  anytliins  new : since  the 
r».r  *nts  knew  the  late  anatomical  «ll«cov- 
; rie>'.  and  Hlpp<Kialrs  the  circulation. 


s probably  as  being  aware  {hat  Iti  ! 

it  ie*UiiW*te  appea!  to  pathos  Is  ever  smolhereJ  ; 


The  Cosmopolitan  pnblisbc.s  pioturcj* 
of  the  hands  of  . rrtain  singer.^  and  from 
them  reads  artistic  character;  and  yet 
it  does  not  state  one  world-approved 
inith:  that  singers,  as  wel^*  as  Cassius, 
hav.  an  Itching  palm. 


Oi  jislpndjlng-bed  of  the  gtotesque. 


• :.o«  it  pi  the  i>ubUc  does  not 

-jppnit  Mm.  The  public  prefers  to 
hear  familiar  singers  singing  thread- 
b .rc  tunes. 

The  operatic  slate  is  changing  con- 
^kianily.  Flr.«t  we  hear  that  Kmma 
i‘Mines  will  not  visit  u.s'  and  then  the 
report  of  her  wlllingnos.s  to  come  is 
oabled.  After  the  other  tenors  hav  * 
liern  heard,  after  their  claims  have 
b.  cn  allowol  or  rejected,  no  one  need 
be  surprised  to  .>^ec  Mr.  Jean  de  Re.«zke  ,nouth.  Tliii*.  if  pcr.^irird  In  lor  .f  week 
appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro-  or  two.  will  gniduall.v  decrease  the  de- 
polilan  as  through  a trapdoor.  Thun-  eir.>  for  tobacco. 

dot  s of  applause-glory  of  lime-light-  ^ '?,fes.'*’r,’',',  - The 

mount  of  to'o.  ' ' *■  ' a very 


Our  old  friend  Mr.  Sims  ha:<  been  in- 
riiin.g  corre.spondonce  concerning  .a 
ri  inedy  against  exce.ssive  Miioking. 
Ilfie  are  i^pme  of  the  remedies  suggest- 
e<l : . 

1.  Never  smoke  until  after  the  mid- 
(iay  meal,  aiul  never  within  two  hour.s 
if  any  meal. 

When  you  feel  .von  want  to  smok". 


wreaths  and  shouting — melting  looks 


Ilf  bediamonde.l  women— all  the  symp-  gra  inally  decreased.  To  give  it  up  en- 
t-'ms  and  accompaniments  of  a “per-  i’''elv  all  at  once  waulcl  be  in.liirmus  to 
r<.ci  , cation  ••  '*'0  health.  ,\sk  youi  wife  or  a mem- 

K u t . ..o  -e.  uC  .vour  hourehold  to  tak  - eharg.’ 

Will  Lal\^  be  h-aid  in  bapho.  ...nir  cigars  and  tcbacco.  and  to  al- 

W ill  Scotti  please?  Will  Alvarez  sing  In  y..u  only  a certain  quantity  a day. 

lioston?  It  is'  not  likely  that  he  will  When  you  feel  the  de.slre,  put  some 

lir;d  fayor  In  New  York:  Indeed,  he  wiliy ’"'■ft  substance— giim  or  a jujube  Into 
he  promptly  condemned,  and  why?  \V>  T^ma^'n^who  curr.l  himself 

e.-iuse  he  gave  such  pleasure  last  season!  of  smoking  by  chewing  moderately  plug  I i,.  ..tvoir 
in  Boston.  It  is  true  that  some  In  Newi  tobacco.  And  hereby  hangs  a talc.  J m,. 

York  do  not  know  that  he  ever  sang  in 
I iir  pleasant  little  vlflage;  for  there  are 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  proclaim 
his  “first  appearance  In  the  rnitej 
S’.atef." 

■\nd  why  does  not  Mr.  Bi.sphani  re- 
turn? He  Is  surely  a more  versatile 
and  more  experienced  singer  than  the 
absurdly  over-praised  Van  Rooy.  the 
lie!  in  the  Bayreuth  menagerie.  Com- 
l-are  the  two  in  their  imiiersonation  of 
’i'ristan’s  faithful  dog,  and  you  see  in 
Hi.spham  an  actor  of  singular  force, 
and  in  Van  Rooy  a singer  who  has 
"kindly  assumed  the  part.” 

U must  be  confeesed,  however,  that 
I.  ViU  with  Mr,  Jean  de  Heszke  absent, 
the  list  of  singers  is  unusually  strong, 
faivf',  Semhrich.  Ternina— these  names 
alone  are  as  a tower  of  strength. 


1e  .a  rra  tertal  ■ inb'ohvenlence  or  inirdenj 
to  host  and  hostess.  “I  wish  to  sit  at 
a 'oountifnl  fable;  to  eat  Montreal 
melons;  to  drink  choice  wln*^;  to  have' 
every  IttHc  went  anticipated;  to  Ik-  ni'-r 
at  the  railway  station  even  when  the 
Ill-use  Is  cl.gl'.t  miles  away;  to  nee  no  I 
ar.xion.s  look  of  entertaluer;  to  hoar  no  I 
ereakirg  of  doniestio  maehiner.v;  then, 
en.'l  then  only  ean  I apnoar  to  host  ad-i 
vantage.  I admit  that  at  flvat  the  valet  j 
iPseoneerted  me.  Two  . years  ago  iny  ' 
wardrobe  was  limited,  ami  wlien  the 
grave  .serv.-ont  .stenne.i  forward  to  nt;- 
f-afck  my  trunk,  I gave  him  $5  and  s.vld 
Now.  don’t  let  n'.e  see  yon  again,  -while 
1 am  here.’  1 felt  like  the  hero  in  that 
noved  liy  Harold  Frederic.,  ’The  Market 
I'lace.’  Rr.st  montli  I had  plenty  of 
dress  shirts,  and  the  valet  «a.s  .a  trea: - 
urt— he  tnadc  one  .shirt  go  for  four  din- 
ners. Talk  about  a hearty  weleome  and 
c host  that  says  ’We  give  yoti  what 
-..'o  have:  j-ou  must  reinem'ccr  that  we 
rough  it  a 111  tie’— such  i-ouage.s  are  to 
oided.  Nor  do  I wl.-=h  to  visit  r i'°r 
mlly  relatives.”  Is  I’ertina.x  a 


THK 

Tfs  soorrhln^  In  town, 

O.  to  be  up  tho  rivor! 

^Vith  the  sun  b' utinff  Jown 
Ti’s  ccorclilr.ff  In  town. 

TeJ  give  ha!f-Ji-crown 
To  be  jjble  to  Phlv'"  , 

It's  soon'hlng  In  town. 

O,  to  bo  up  the  river! 

V'UI.ITLMENT. 

Tl's  cooler  In  town. 

-Vnd  U’a  wot  up  the  rlv^r. 
^Vith  the  rain  hissing  down 
Tt’s  cooler  In  town. 

-\nd  the  stream  running  brown. 
An«I  a chill  to  your  liver. 

cooler  in  town. 

An-1  't*.‘;  wet  up  the  river. 


AVc  read  the  other  day  of  a melancholy 
in.siaiice  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  ih  s 
instance  Is  only  one  of  many.  There 
was  a happy  time  when  wc  were  not 
all  Fo  beastly  parMcnlar  about  food, 
ffeni^.  mleiobes.  etc.,  etc.  Wise  men  an- 
swGi*  “yes.  an»l  in  that  happy  time 
ignorant  consum€TS  died  like  sheep.*' 
No\n  comes  Dr.  An<lrow  Wilson.  F.  U. 
and  tells  us  cheerful  facts  about 


They  were  talking  about  realism  and 
•■•lie  oaUed  ..ttentlon  to  thl;s  passage 
a modern  fcnFatlonal  novel: 
“ ‘Give  Jt  to  me.*  he  hissed.  Nor  T will 
kUl  you.'  " And  in  this  “hissed"  son- 
tenoe  there  is  not  a single  sibilant. 


Was  !*-  worth  while  for  Mr.  Clement 
S:ott  to  lay  such  violent  hands  on  Mr. 

“The 

;e.  however  prominent  that  organ:  Aj»»ngtry- 

inev,  be.  ’‘Ordinary  decomposition  I ’'''  ’’daringly  portrayed  what 

makes  itself  known  to  the  eye.  and  j generally  understood  to  be  scene.s 

■ -specially  to  the  nose,  while  the  more  1 from  her  own  llte. 


food-polsoning.  Yo.i  cannot  trust  your  i l■•'tiuey  Grundy’s  new  comedy. 
no.se.  however  prominent  that  organ  : f>‘''?*d“rate3.  In  which  Mrs.  Lat 


silent,  but  highly  dangerous  precesses  of 
decay  proceed  without  warning  or  evi- 
dence.” Brleger.  a deep  thinker,  was 
the  man  that  separated  out  certain  snh- 
.stances  from  decomposing  animal  m.n- 
ter,  and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  j 
ptomaines.  And  what.  pray,  do  .von  - 
mean  by  “ptomaine-poisoning?”  The  1 
meaning  is  indefinite;  the  plirasi’  mere-  I 
ly  indicates  that  sickness  or  death  has 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  some  prin- 


If  the  play  is  “vulgar”  and  the  play 
relress  suocessftii  in  her  imper-sonation 
—that  i.s.  faithful  to  herself— why  should 
not  there  be  -a  legitimate  histrionic 
lianmph?  .\t  the  same  time  we  shoulil 
like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Grtindj’.s 
heroine  puts  .a  lump  of  ice  under  Uie 
collar  of  the  I’rincc  of  Wales. 

.\..galn  an  instance  of  the  ’’pei.sonall 
ti-nc-h.”  Think  of  the  new  and  wid<‘l 
'ipld  thrown  open  to  Ih.i  playwright! 


UVVM  \.tJ  MIC  JJl  Ul  {Mill-  1,,.,  . , . . ...  y. 

. , . 1 w .s  1 pt  hat  plays  may  vet  be  written  for 

cip  e or  other  generated  by  the  deca.vi,,  , i 

r I . Ilernhardl.  Ellen  Terry,  Nat  Goo'lwin— 

and  decomposition  of  flesh— nausea,  i . , r tn. 

, , ....  11  1,  - I'T  what  an  operetta  for  Lillian  Rus- 


sickness,  diarrhoea.  collapse  — thus  | . 
ilirongh  gentle  stages  to  death  and  the 
silent  tomb.  Do  not  worry  over  the 


operetta 

11.  Courage,  brethren:  the  stage  may 
y:  t he  elevated,  even  without  the  es- 


, , , . , , ■ tabllshinent  of  a play-goers’  club, 

question  whether  you  are  poisoned  by  

actual  germ-multiplicalion  in  your.  y,-..  were  In  the  .countr8’  and  the  only 

body  or  by  substa'nces,  the  results  of  ^ volume  of  Bret 

germ-growth.  And  do  not  put  your  , )jarte’.s  poem.s.  Reailing  them  again 
hope  in  whisky  (creosoted  Scotch  or  the  (he  footsteps  of  Mr.  Howells, 

wine  of  Kentucky)  as  an  infallible  ger-  .y,,.  intrepid  discoverer,  but  for  the  en- 
inlfide.  But  beware  of  canned  foods.  i„vment  of  the  moment— we  dozed. 

I .See  that  the  cans  are  sound.  ’’Any  ,.ooolIecting  the  singular  cr.reer  of  the 
defect  in  a tin  will  render  its  contents  author,  his  sudden  leaii  into  fame,  his 
liable  to  decomposition  through  the  en-  s^ort-lived  predoininancc,  and  Ui-iu  his 
trance  of  air.”  Abstain  from  the  lay- I mysterious.  almo.st  ine.xplicablo  exile  ir. 


snob?  Is  It  not  the  iKst  course  for  a 
man  to  rrove  along  the  line  of  least] 
1.  slst.ance?  Tliis,  according  to  Mr.  N'e.s-  i 
l-et.  Is  the  line  jiiescrihcd  liy  incralilv. 
"v.liii-h  .nay  be  defined  ns  the  lesson 
'■f  expi^rienoe  tempered  by  (xitodicncy 
.lud  aspiration.” 

t\'e  admit  that  we  have  not  outgrown  | 
the  instinctive  terror  caused  by  the 
- Ighl  of  a,  male  .servant.  Thac  keray 
s'lnewherc  speaks  of  this  terror,  which 
is  worse  than  that  inspired  by  any 
Danio-.-lean  swotd;  and  the  Earnest  | 
Student  of  Sociology  once  told  us  that  j 
Ins  stay  at  a country  house  was  made  1 
miserable  by  the  constant  thought,  I 
’’Wh.at  Is  the  least  .sum  that  1 van 
ofi'er  the  butler  without  ini‘U»ring  his 
everlasting  contempt?”  You  feel  tliai  | 
the  butler  Is  critici.slng  your  tastes  in 
meat  and  drink,  the’ weakness  of  youi-j 
s oniaeh.  or  the  extravagance  of  your 
iippelite.  He  notices  your  secret  Iii-| 
.-■pectlon  of  the  various  knives  and 
forks,  and  wonders  ■where  you  were  I 
brought  up  and  how  you  came  to  ’oo' 
i.'ivUed.  He  i.s  ready  to  detect  any 
pose.  He  knows  you  are  not  in  and  ofl 
society- to  him  you  a.-e  either  a poor| 
lelation  or  a ’’scientific  gent”  or  a llt- 
e a:y  fellow.  And  the  valet— however 
V -u  pronounce  the  word— is  a still  -more 
cppnlllng  being,  for  he  is  acquainted 
-.vith  the  Intimacies  of  your  daily  .and 
nightly  life.  He  smiles  at  your  ohi- 
fashioned  night  shirt,  at  your  mended 
stockings,  at  the  dress  shirt  that  has 
rip  in  the  hack,  at  your  waistcoat 
rJ’.at  has  been  let  out.  at  your  attempts 
at  economy  In  collars  atnl  wrlsthand.s. 
I:i  vain  do  you  a.-sume  an  air  of  “This 
Is  all  very  decent”  or  ’■  I’ve  imen  things 
ordered  much  bettor.”  He  detects  aj 
trace,  of  f.uir  or  reverence  in  your' 
speech  when  you  q’oestlon  or  reriuest. 
Y'ou  suspect  tills  and  then  you  try  to 
he  patronizingly  jocular.  And  to  think 
that  your  host,  the  friend  of  your 
lather,  your  host  who  began  life  as  .a 
■ lerk  in  a country  store,  aetu.illy  owns 
these  serving  men  .ind  is  no  more 
.'■.11  aid  of  thorn  than  If  they  had  waited 
o:!  him  in  his  cradle!  Be  not  decelvcl. 
Your  host,  in  nine  cases  cnl  of  ten,  is 
.1-  um-oiiifortahle  in  their  presence  as 
ton  are.  But  he  is  playing  Ills  game,  | 
and  they  arc  in  the  jiack. 


Again  I.'>  there  talk  in  Loniion  of  an 
In-lepeiident  Theatre,  of  "The  Play- 
writers  The.Hre,’’  and  Mr.  Hoppe  ad- 
vocates the  e.stablishmem,  writing  a 
- p.aniphlrt.  It  is  the  old  story:  the  pnb- 
lle  is  to  subscribe,  and  the  self-appoint- 
e<l  manager  Ithis  time  it  is  .Mr.  Hoppe) 
is  lo  use  the  money  as  he  see.s  fit.  We 
.-me  inclined  to  agree  with  a London 
I i-illo  when  he  says  In  disapproval  of 
the  sceheine,  ’’.tiithors  are  chary  of 
seeing  their  masterpieces  mouthed  by 
s.  eond-rale  actors,  and  hampere<I  by 
Imi'Ieqiiaie  stage  management  and 
nnxiniiiig  before  an  apathetic  audl- 
er.  -r 

Yon  say.  ”Il’s  a pity  that  we  cannot 
sec  the  pla.vs  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck. 
Strindberg,  Hauptmann  and  plays  by 
i-ertain  Spaniards  an'i  Italians."  The 
in'blic  at  large  does  not  share  your 
wish.  It  is  content  with  the  plays  that 
are  now  produced.  It  it  clamored  for 
better  jilays.  the  managers  would  rush 
lo  mi-ct  it.  for  the  theatre  is  what  the 
pn’olic  makes  it. 

\nd  when  you  pull  faces  at  Mr.  Grau 
bc'-ausc  he  (Joes  not  produce  .new  op-. 


The  doubly-wedded  man  and  wife. 

Pledged  to  e.acli  oUier  and  against  the  world 
•rs  of  food  next  the  tin.  void— espe- ! r.;,',gijjnd.  Not  long  ago  his  daughter  "’Ith  mutual  enlon. 

eially  in  hot  weather— the  jelly  which  married  to  a New  Yorker-and  we  

canned  meats  contain,  for  ’gelatine  is  told  that  Mr.  llarte  made  no  sign  | Wc  read  the  other  day  an  anecdote 
a favorite^  breeding  .substance  for  ,,r  approv.al  or  disappn'Val.  What  if  that  pleast-d  us  mightily.  Faunlleroy. 
microbes.  N,  B.  Microbes  are  epicures,  ijp  jmd  staid  Iti  San  Francisco?  IMd  a banker  who  was  condemned  to  death 
Shun  canned  fish,  or  at  least  look  at  Kastern  States  kill  him?  There  .are  en  account  of  his  imimudent  ability  in 
it  .“kew-pyed.  M hen  you  eat  canned  !;nglishmen  who  tell  you  (hat  his  latest  imitating  the  signatures  of  ■wealthy 

goo<1s,  eat  the  whole  of  the  contents  stories  arc  fully  the  equal  of  his  early  men.  was  famous  for  the  extent  and 

with  the  exceptions  noted.  If  you  are  tales— but  do  you  ‘rDow  even  their  lichc:  of  his  (-ellar.  Among  his  treas- 
lempled  to  put  a half-empty  ean  aw’ay  iitics?  No — those,  earli*  stt^ries  are  nres  was’  a curacoa,  ser.ved  only  to  a 
for  a rainy  day,  do  not  place  it  neari-imiq’je.  Tn  his  scrions  poem.s  of  that  few  guests  to  whom  he  would  not  tell 
a sink  or  in  a poorly  ventilated  closet.  r„.riod  you  hear  many  echoes  of  Iho  where  he  obtained  it.  Two  old  friends 
Now  observe  the  bitter  hatred  of  the]  mild  voice  of  Longfellow — and  as  a poet  j,aid  good-by  to  him  on  the  morning  of 
Knglishman  for  all  things  American;  wc  prefer  Harte  tlie  humorist,  and  his  dance  in  the  air.  One  of  them, 

"If  any  food  is  to  be  suspected  In  cases  ;.>o-,-e  all  the  narodist.  Is  Poe’.s  ’’Fla-'  looking  at  him  for  the  last  time,  spoke 

of  food-poisoning  apart  from  fish.  I ejme"’  among  the  fey.-  admirable  .\nier-  as  follows:  ’’Fauntleroy,  you  stand  on 
should  say  the  attention  of  experts*  ,.;jn  poems?  Harte’s  ’’The  Willows’’  Is  the  brink  of  eternity.  Wc  brought  nolh- 
woiild  be  directed  lo  ham,  and  esjie-  no  less  admirable.  Poe  himself  would  jng  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we 
eially  to  .-\merloan  hams."  Go  to.  oh  'mve  envied  the  writ"r  of  these  line.s:  (;,n  lake  nothing  out.  At  so  supreme  a 


le.arned  doctor!  Why  rob  the  Germans 
of  their  favorite  target  for  abuse?  Be- 
ciuse  a Dr.  Klein  was  able  to  isolate 
In  an  .-\merican  ham  a special  bacillus 
or  microbe  which  poisoned  a greedy 
Csmily  some  years  ago.  must  -therefore 
the,  noblest  symbol  of  western  civiliza- 
tion be  turned  into  a mark  for  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  scorn?  Let  us 
.-onsole  ourselves,  contemplating  the 
ra "/.or- backed  hog.  wi:h  this  wise  sen- 
tr  nee  of  the  alphatleiically  decorated 
English  physician:  ”M’hat  science  has  mckes  no  visits,  but 


to  say  regarding  the  exact  causes  of 


,\n  1 as  tti<-  night  was  s-neeoent. 

.tnd  star-dials  poInli*d  to 
,\r.d  o.ar-drivora  hinted  of  mom, 

.At  the  enil  of  the  path  a llguesit-nl 
And  bibulous  lustre  -a-as  horn: 

’To  .as  made  by  tlie  bar-lteeper  present. 

Who  mixS'l  a duidloate  horn— 

Hi.s  two  hands  deseriidng  a creseent. 
Distinct  with  s aJiiplieato  horn.  ■ 

!-•  r.  mnn  who  onl.v  vislt.s  tne  rii  h -i 
:iob?  The  truly  wise  la.ou  is  lie  that. 

i.s  aii.’.ther 
Porphyrj- 


hiestion.  Pertlna:;  of 


food-poisoning  cases  Is  at  the  best ' i^  ^ young  man  of  limited  iiKome, 
somewhat  uncertain  in  character."  .\t':-sy  munners.  and  an  amiable  coaver- 
ihe  same  time  the  careful  Investigator tlc-n  that  i--  always  on  tan.  He 
is  tempted  to  believe  that  whatever  I.s  wakes  it  a rule  n-ver  lo  visit  .at  .\  .sum- 
agreeable  to  palate  or  mind  is  danger- I’lor  cottage  where  luxury  does  iK‘>t  pn  - 
ous  or  immoral.  vail;  and  he  givi  s as  a rea.so-i  for  his 

nuiK-l  th.at  he  cannot  be,  at  ease  un 

* ibci!(-r.esp  ir  the  moei  asnsitlvs  of  ijur  ail- *^^^vvs  that  he  CAOnOt  p-j.-..-il>ly 


rement.  have  you  any  objection  to  say 
how  and  of  whom  you  procured  that 
curai-oa?” 

’’AVhat  tvas  Fauntleroy’s  answer?” 
vou  ask.  But  if  you  had  been  F.auntle- 
1 1 y.  would  3’ou  have  told?  AVould  you 
not  have  felt  a pleasure  in  baffling  curi- 
osity? An  answer  would  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  game  was 
over— an  eternal  farewell  to  the  best 
iliings  of  earth— best  in  Fauntlcroy’s 
eyes,  for  undoubtedly  one  of  The  mo-j 
thes  of  his  forgeries  was  the  desire  to 
own  and  guzzle  such  curacoa.  And  was 
the  questioner  worthy  of  this  cordial? 
l-'auntleroy  might  have  argued.  “Why 
."-hould  I.  about  to  die,  make  him  fa- 
inou.s?  He  will  remember  me  vividljv 
he  will  mourn  me  keenly,  If  I carry  my 
fctcrei  with  me.”  Y’ear.s  ago  in  North- 
ampton, of  this  Commonwealth,  there 
(wa.s  a venerable  bank  president  who. 


tlio  posiaussSoBT^?^^  partTfu- 
;irly  lino  inadolra.  A clerffyman.  now- 
.y  ^eMh‘il  as  pastor  of  the  Old  Church, 
(iilled  upon  him.  After  a pleasant  talk 
Ilf  fi-d-wlll  and  infant-damnation  the 
,iroskUnt  and  deacon  excused  himself, 
u ;t  the  room,  and  soon  returned  with 
1 bottle  and  a tiny  glass.  “T  don’t 
think  you  ever  saw  such  Madeira  as 
Ibis,”  .said  the  host,  afid  he  filled  the 
glass.  t'Hold  out  your  hand,  parson." 
The  deactm  poured  a few  drops  on  the 
■l'■rs■yman's  hand.  "Now,  parson, 
iinell  of  it.”  But  not  a drop  passed  the 
Vi-itor's  Kps. 

What  was  Fauntleroy’s  answer?" 
Jon  ask.  Bven  his  silence  would  have 
b(  en  more  agreeable  to  us  than  the 
hatter  of  the  little  prig  who  years 
af  erward  bore  his  name.  Why  should 
e tell  you  his  answer?  Why  gratify  . 
your  morbid  curiosity?  The  curacoa 
appeared  long  ago— and  then  you 
know  this  cordial  never  agrees  with 
you. 

Or  why  should  the  last  words  of  any 
dying  man  excite  your  attention,  even 
when  he  was  not  in  a delirious  condi- 
tion? What  did  Wagner  mean  when  he 
exclaimed  vehemently,  "Siegfried  soil 

"?  Did  ho  wish  Siegfried  to  be  an 

architect  or  a musician?  Did  he  shud- 
at  the  thought  of  his  boy  conduct- 
at  Bayreuth?  Not  only  has  the 
boy  conducted,  he  has  been  still  more 
indiscreet— he  has  written  an  opera, 
ilad  you  been  by  the  death-bed  of 
th  rder  could  you  have  accommodated 
him  when  he  asked  for  a great  thought? 
C.oethe  was  more  reasonable:  he  wished 
".Vlehr  Dicht,”  and  you  could  easily 
have  brought  In  a candle. 

The  last  speeches  of  eminent  -scoun- 
drels—kings,  generals,  murderers,  bur- 
glars, literary  men— are  often  enter- 
taining. Witness  the  last  day  of  Thiir- 
tcll.  -V  friend  asked  him  if  he  was  rec- 
t.nciled  to  his  fate.  “Oh.  yes.”  said 
'I'hurtell.  "bjit  I should  have  liked  to 
1 ead  Pierce  Egan’s  account  of  the  great 
light  yesterday  before  I died.”  Hence 
the  bitter  irony  of  the  death  of  a base 
ball  crank  in  August.  The  Friday  Sym- 
phony Rehearsal  chippie  would  not  die 
during  the  setisoii;  and  surely  every 
reasonable  person  hopes  that  the  Lean 
i-’tilow  will  not  sharpen  his  scythe  for 
him  until  the  Dreyfus  case  is  settled 
one  way  or  another, 


"They  arc  WeV 


f.  r from  lu’.r.gci’  and  thirst? 

1 (•r^  cs  of  the  starving  poor  are  hy  the 
vi-ry  fact  tlial  their  owners  are  starv- 
ing. so  deadened  In  seni-iblllly  tliat  they 
li*-conu-  insnsccptlblc  t>f  torture,  as  m 
the  Middle  Ages  men  have  been  known 
to  sleep  cn  the  rack."  And  is  it  not  a 
tact  that  "nU  animals  in  a state  of 
natnre,  nnles.s  their  existence  is  morcl- 
fiiKy  (lit  short  bv  the  sportsman’s  hul- 
Ici  or  the  tiger's  paw,  die  of  slow 
.--t.'irvation  under  clriirumstances  too  hor- 
Dhlo  almost  t ^thlnk  of?”  Query: 
Does  this  exp’.aiii}^''  any  way  the  out- 
lagecvsly  high  price  of  me^  in  Boston? 

' iiui  sT'-  'se.'  .le  man  from 
Boston,  as  wlio  should  say,  "observe  this 
. assowary."  "They  are  Westerner.^,  and  tt 
vou  want  to  make  a Westerner  mad  tell  him 
be  is  not  like  an  Englishman.  They  think 
they  aro  like  the  English.  They  are  aw- 
rull.v  thin-skinned  in  tlie  West.  Now  In  Bos-  j 
ion  it’ .s  different.  We  don’t  care  what  tlv?  ' 
•ir.gllsh  peopU-  think  of  us,” 

The  idea  of  the  English  people  sitting  down 
'to  think  about  Boston,  while  Boston  on  the 
( :her  side  of  the  water  ostentatiously  "didn’t 
I care,"  made  mo  snigger.  The  man  told  me 
stories.  He  belonged  to  a Kepublio.  That 
I was  iNhy  every  man  of  his  acriuaintance  be- 
longed cither  "to  one  of  the  first  families  In 
I'.oston."  or  else  "was  of  good  Salem  stock,; 

. and  hi'-  fathers  had  come  over  In  the  May- 1 
iiliiwer.’’  I felt  as  though  I were  moving  in' 
ilie  midst  of  a novel.  Fancy  having  to  ex- | 
I plain  to  the  casual  stranger  the  blood  and  | 
breeding  of  tho  hero  of  every  anecdote.  I . 
•wonder  whether  many  people  In  Boston  are  j 
like  my  friend  with  the  Salem  families.  ■ j 


iVhat  is  ycur  favorite  sound  in  that 
delicious  hour  of  dozing  just  beforis  tho 
Imperious  call  to  action  for  the  day? 
]1  makes  a difference  where  you  live. 
The  plantation  Virginian  will  tell  you, 
"The  sound  of  beaten  biscuit  coming 
from  the  quarters.”  To  another  the 
moist  selfish  and  consequently  the 
greatest  luxury  is  to  hear  the  far-off 
lumble  and  whistle  of  an  express  train 
hearing  uncomfortable  mortals  penned 
together  in  foul  proximity.  Another 
rejoices  In  the  factory  summons  to 
h-ibur  because  he  himself  has  a respite 
• if  an  hour  or  two.  And  still  anothei 
Is  supremely  happy  when  the  stillness 
is  broken  by  crows  in  flight. 


I We  regret  to  find  a Boston  newspa-  i 
[per  speaking  of  "tinned"  meat, 
j This  reminds  us  that  we  heard  yester- 
|day  a Boston  purist— an  exceedingly 
firoper  person— deploring  the  use  of  the 
■ word  "stay”  as  In  the  sentence  "I 
stayed  at  her  house  t-wo  weeks.”  “The 
English  are  correct,”  she  said:  "they 
iprefer  the  verb  ’stop.'  And,  by  the 
way,  the  English  ,s.iy,  ‘I  went  to  Lon- 
don in  the  train.’  Why  are  not  we  as 
jiarticular  In  our  choice  of  ■words?"  But 
^language  is  what  it  is,  not  ■what  It 
should  be.  

.Viiother  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln— this 
time  Viy  a ■woman,  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  It 
will  bo  illustrated  with  pictures  of  j 
Iiincoln,  his  Generals,  his  houses,  his  j 
maid-servants,  male-servants,  neigh- 
bors, and  neighbor’s  ass.  But  will  Miss 
Tarbell  have  the  courage  to  tell  tho  true 
ttory  of  Lincoln’s  birth? 

Mrs.  .Tolin  Drew’s  Reminiscences  will 
soon  appear.  Her  son  John  will  write 
All  Introduction,  and  the  book  ■will  be 
’■illustrated  from  rare  prints  and  pho- 
tographs.” The  rarest  photograph 
■would  bo  one  of  her  sou  John  tidth- 
out  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

H.  W.  G.  writes  to  tho  Journal: 
"Many  sympathize  with  your  unfor- 
tunate friend,  the  Earnest  Student  of 
i Sociology,  in  his  reverential  attitude 
Inward  serving-men.  Some  years  ago 
I visited  the  house  of  a friend  who  kept 
a hpst  of  servants.  I was  especially 
impressed  by  a cottage-cheese  that 
would  have  reconciled  any  naturally 
luxurious  woman  to  love  in  a cottage. 
T asked  my  hostess  how  it  was  made. 
She  answered,  ’You  must  ask  my  but- 
ler, for  this  cheese  is  his  special  pride.’ 
I stayed  in  the  house  a fortnight  after 
my  question  was  answered.  Each 
morning  I ajrose  with  a full  determina- 
tion to  consult  Robert:  but  when  I saw 
him  in  his  awful  dignity- which  I could 
compare  only  with  that  of  Mount 
Blanc— my  courage  oozed,  and  it  was  all 
I could  do  to  keep  from  addressing  him 
as  ’Sir.’  What?  Disturb  that  great 
I man  by  such  an  impertinent  question? 

\nd  I went  away,  ignorant  of  the  rec- 
'M'e  advise  all  sensitive  persons,  jpe.  Nor  have  I ever  dared  to  write 
U sentimentalists,  to  read  "The  aim  for  it.  I did  begin  a letter,  and  I 

Hv’man  Machine,"  by  the  late  found  myself  addressing  him  as  ‘The 

J.  E.  Nisbet  (London:  Grant  Rich-  Right  Reverend ’.  ’’ 

ards).  Mr.  Nlstet  brings  forw-ard  

manv  facts  in  evidence  of  several  prop-  And  yet  these  servaAts  are  not  so 
osilions.  Thus  man’s  temperament  is  formidable.  Aftey  all  they  are  human, 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  "m  but  as  no  i^ne  acA^rdlng  to  the  moral- 
the  same  pains  could  be  exercised  in  'St,  suddenly  becomes  base,  so  no  one 
breeding  men  that  is  taken  in  breed-  after  the  age  of  20  sue  denly  know 

iug  horses,  a race  could  be  produced  actly  how  to  deal  w th  a butler  or  a 

Virtuous  or  vicious,  egotistic  or  altru- ' valet.  The  eyes  and  the  mind  must  be 
istic,  to  order."  Man’s  actions  are  accustomed  from  childhood  to  these 
(leidom  the  result  of  cons^cious  calcu-j  Impressive  beings  Our  correspondent 
iall.in:  they  are  "the  result  of  the  strife  sPeaks  of  her  inclination  to  address  a 
(If  the  psychic  influences  in  the  midst  butler  as  though  ■ he  were  a bishop 

(If  which  we  live,  fighting  it  out  in  thel  Not  long  ago  read  an  art  cle  by 

siib.-onscious  stratum  of  our  minds."  i ^a^y  Roberts  Smith  why  is  ‘t  t 

Mnl  how  about  his  thoughts? : authors  of  tins  era  like  to  parade 

I’rofessor  Jastrovv  recently  caught  -iO 
s..iiderit3  and  made  them  write  down 
mo  words  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 

V.'bcn  the  ■words  were  compared,  it  was 
s'l'ii  that  three-fifths  of  them  were  the 
Slime.  Dreams  are  limited  Inexorably  j 
liy  the  extent  of  our  experience.  “All 

thC'URht  and  action  is  a movement  of  

, , 1 „„,i  riinrat  tile  cook  must  accept  the  treatment  ac- 

ireQ  cules,  and  all  mental  and  moral  _ , _ „.,;oio  >• 

iKtloii  Is  the  outcomci  of  an  inherited 
• onditlon  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
•■ui."  Do  you  say,  "This  is  depress- 
ing"? Mr.  Nisbet,  on  tlie  contr.arj-, 

.i;iyp:  “O,  be  .lolly Do  thousands  .suf- 


■»Dst  go  out  Of  do.ms  Vf» 
or  to  be  courted.”  This.  Is  aij^tslng 
news  to  hundreds  of  liouseker.pcr.’-.  I- 
Cousin  Mike  of  County  Clare  or  Nil’. 
Jonson  of  Sweden  never  found  in  the 
kitchen?  Are  not  these  gentlemen 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  caves 
of  tho  apartment  house?  Aro  they  not 
provided  with  the  best?  And  how  is  it 
that  the  whisky  in  the  decanter  on  the 
sideboard  vanishes  as  though  by 
evaporation?  Is  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Mary 
Roberts  Smith  sure  that  If  the  master 
treats  the  chambermaid  with  distin- 
guished consideriitlou,  adiiressing  iter 

Miss , she  will  not  soon  be  calling 

him  "Dick’’  or  "Tom?”  Wliat  is  really 
needed  is  greater  consideration  shown 
by  tho  employed  for  their  employers. 
Is  livery  galUnfr.  and  "a  badge  of  soi- 
vltudc?"  Mankind  dearly  loves  a 
form  Who  is  not  in  a state  of  servi- 
lude-'  And  wlio  is  not  eager  to  serve 
either  Commissioner,  Governor,  Presi- 
peiit,  or  people  for  the  privileges  of 
uniform— and  regular  pay? 

For  it  Is  a great  sign  and  prop'rty  of  a 
foo!  out  of  pride  and  srlf-conceit  to  insult, 
i vilify,  condemn,  censure  and  call  other  men 
fools,  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  arc 
most  faulty;  teach  lliat  which  we  follow 
III  t ourselves;  for  an  inconstant  man  to 
write  of  constancy;  a profane  liv?r  pre- 
scribe rules  of  sanctity  and  piety:  .a  dizzard 
, liiniself  make  a treatise  of  wisdom;  or  with 
I Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers  of 
’ countries,  and  yet  in  olflce  to  be  a most 
giievous  poller  him.self.  This  argues  weak- 
ii;-s.s,  and  Is  an  evident  sign  of  such  par- 
ties’ indiscretion.  "Who  is  the  fool  now?” 
Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  arc 
all  mad  for  company,  and  so  ’tis  not  seen. 


f ri  ferrctl  to 'dltle'al  C B .U.  in:-ii-;.ii  of  , 
12,  1 or  1.30,  was  ai'ci’.sod  of  puttiiic'  on  1 
airs,  and  in  tho  saino  town  a little  lioy  j 
who  wn*  ncar-siglitod  was  plagued  by  ! 
ills  companions  for  months  Iiecauso  he 
wore  spectacles  and  was  thereby  guilty 
of  ocn«picuoiis  alTeetatlon. 

.■\nd  yet  mlscr^ibic  is  the  little  lo.v.i 
that  is  governed  alavi.' hly  by  llio  two  or 
tl'rce  rich  men— farmers,  manufactur- 
ers, \<  hatever  their  calling  may  be. 
(.'I  I'crition  i.s  iiotte  ’ than  sycophantic 
aoquiesocnce  or  the  eager  running  to 
meet  Ihelr  tvishes.  For  tlie  village 
tyrant  may  be  stlffer  and  moro  un- 
rti  sonablo  than  any  Turkish  ruler. 


Mr.  Temple  Scott  in  his  "Book  Sales 
of  1897-98”  devotes  much  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rising  value  of  Steven- 
son’s and  Kipling’s  works  and  the  Keim- 
seolt  publications.  The  top  price  'in 
Stevensoniana  wa.s  reached  this  year 
with  £41  for  "Father  Damien.”  Mr. 
Scott  advises  the  purchase  of  the  minor 
KlpHiig’s  at  present,  but  he  warns  col- 
lectors against  books  of  all  authors 
with  "limited  editions"  unles.s  they  are 
printed  in  Japan  vellum  or  genuine  vel- 
lum. 


Add  to  your  children’s  library  “Con- 
sult the  Oracle”  or  "How  to  Read  the 
Future”  by  Gabriel  Nostradamus,  an 
indispensable  work.  Thus  to  dream  of 
an  old  man  means  you  will  receive  a 
legacy,  the  amount  of  which  may  be 
guessed  by  notlcln  the  length  of  his 
hair.  If  a cat  sneezes  on  the  day  before  | 
a wedding  the  omen  is  lucky.  | 

All  those  interested  in  the  Philippine 
question  should  read  pages  302-309— "Pa- 
triotism founded  on  Political  Ambition” 
—in  Edmond  Demolins’s  "A  quol  tient 
SunSrlorltS  des  Anglo-Saxons. " 


The  mo.=t  poetic  fli.ght  is  that  of  the 
lurkey-buzzar-J- in  its  search  after  car- 
rion.   

A realist  T fain  would  be, 

A teller  of  the  things  I s'e 

In  words  that  move; 

.\  singer  of  the  joy  and  pain 
tl'hich  ring  again  and  yet  again 
In  life  and  love. 

A realist,  who  only  shows 
'The  highest  life’s  complexion  knows. 
Leaving  the  rest; 

M'lio  would  he  known  as  one  whose  pen 
I nfolds  unto  the  hearts  of  men 
All  that  Is  best. 


You  buy  a farmhouse  in  a village  not  I 
over  an  hour's  distance  by  rail  from  I 
Boston.  You  propose  to  live  there  from  j 
early  June  to  Thanksgiging  Day.  At  i 
last  you  have  quiet  and  pure  air.  The  j 
spring  is  free  from  mlcrobic  suspicion.  | 
,Jhe  country  :ibout  is  undulating  and  I 
I pleasantly  wooded.  The  house  itself  j 
[ is  old-fashioned,  substantial,  comfort- 
I able.  You  enjoy  the  smell  of  the  wood  | 
j pile,  the  blaze  of  the  open  fire,  the  drive 
in  the  sharp  air  to  and  from  the  railway 
station.  Above  ail,  you  value  the  pre- 
vailing quiet.  Although  a highway 
passes  near  the  house,  you  are  seldom 
disturbed. 

Suddenly  It  Is  rumored  that  some  com- 
panj'  miles  from  the  village  proposes 
to  lay  the  track  of  an  electric  railroad 
from  Thornfleld  to  Brompton,  and  the  j 
track  ■will  pass  directly  by  your  door. 
The  rumor  is  confirmed.  The  consent 
of  the  Selectmen  has  been  gained; 
seme  say  that  their  manly  palms  were 
crossed  with  silver.  The  invading  com- 
pany does  not  expect  to  make  money 
at  once;  it  looks  toic'ard  the  future,  or 
it  wishes  to  complete  a system  and 
fears  a rival  company.  Yon  see  it  all 
as  from  a tower;  your  elms  shorn  of 
brunches,  or  cut  down,  the  roar  and 
dust  of  the  cars,  the  aggravating  sight 
of  prying  passengers,  rowdies  smoking 
bad  tobacco  and  yelling,  a woman  read- 
ing "Quo  Vadis,"  picnic  parties,  news- 
p.cpers  and  lunch  boxes  littering  the 
iivad,  your  privacy  destroyed  forever. 
You  are  Indignant,  you  try  to  arouse 
your  neighbors;  but  the  nearest  one 
tells  you  she  is  glad  of  it — “I  want  to 
sit  and  see  the  cars  go  by.”  Ah, 

■sc retched  man!  How  can  you  escape 
the  bondage  of  civilization? 

Consider  for  a moment  the  condition 
of  people  near  you.  The  establishment  | 
of  this  line  means  that  they  are  put 
into  closer  communication  with  eiu  h 
other  and  with  the  people  of  neighbor- 
ing towns.  The  loathed  cars  will  make 
them  more  intelligent,  less  selfish 
townsmen;  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison;  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  and  sell  at  less  expen.se. 

-And  yet  we  hardl.v  blame  you  ■n-hen 
you  answer  “Ail  this— if  your  state- 
ment is  true,  and  I am  inclined  to  dis- 
pute it— is  nothing  when  put  against  a 
branch  of  that  elm.” 


? 


So  long  ago  it  seems  that  we  two  met 
Morn  after  morn,  when  early  dews  lay  wet 
On  all  the  woodland  ways  tliat  grew  so 
sweet 

In  those  old  days,  to  oiir  familiar  feet; 

And  can  you,  darling,  can  you  quite  forget? 

,\li!  n.' : for  memnriesi»dear  as  these  beget 
. Hope  in  the  very  liosom  of  Hegrot. 

It  will  not  seem — when  once  again  we  meet 
So  long  ago. 

For  tliniug'n  the  dull,  unceasing  chafe  and 
fret 

Of  Life'a  unquiet  sea,  there  lingers  yet. 

Like  far-o!f  music  which  the  winds  repeat. 
The  echo  of  our  full  heart's  passionate  beat; 
And  still  each  owes  to  each  the  old  sweet 
debt 

Of  long  ago. 


So  Emma  Nevada  -will  sing  in  the 
Dnited  States  this  season.  The  pa.ssioii- 
ate  press  agent  is  now  hard  at  work, 
and  the  fruit  of  his  labor  will  be  abun- 
dant and  juicy.  We  may  expect  to  hear 
again  the  story  of  how  Gounod  con- 
verted her  to  Catholicism,  after  he  had 
reasoned  in  vain  with  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt: but  greater  stress  will  be  laid 
on  the  hissing  of  the  prima  donna  by 
an  "Infuriated  Spanish  audience.”  The 
late  Emma  Abbott  was  adroitly  adver- 
tised as  a singer  who  would  not  for  the 
mines  of  Golconda  sing  in  that  naughty 

I opera,  “Traviata."  Patriotism,  or  jin- 
goism if  you  prefer,  will  be  Nevada’s 
light  bower. 

! This  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Leslie  Car- 
ter’s P.  P.  A.  found  out  that  his  cop- 
per-haired client  hud  been  drinking  too 
much  tea.  Her  misdirected  passion, 
however,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
"dazzling  the  aristocratic  resort  of  Bar 
Harbor  by  the  splendor  and  maguifi- 
cr.n(.^-e  of  her  equipages,”  and  the  P.  P. 
A.  assures  us  that  notwithstanding  lier 
dissipation  in  tea— did  she  keep  it  boil- 
ing on  the  stove? — she  will  fortunately 
be  able  to  appear  in  public  this  season. 


their  middle  names?  — who  insists 
that  the  treatment  accorded  ■waitress, 
chambermaid  and  cook  la . explained 
only  by  traditions  of  feudal  servility.  It 
seems  that  in.  our  "democratic  society, 
the  dressmaker,  the  milliner,  the  shop- 
woman  may  demand  a certain  respect- 
ful treatment,  while  the  waitress  and 


corded  only  to  menials.”  Again,  “the 
fact  of  social  Inferiority  Is  expressed 
In  many  petty  ways— by  the  use  of  the 
Christian  name,”  etc.,  etc.  And  then 
there  is  a dismal  recital  of  the  kind.? 
of  degradation  to  which  the  “help"  l,s 
submitted.  Thus  "the  maid  servant 


The  rich  should  have  some  rights  and  ■ 
privileges.  Even  when  they  own  l.qnd  in  j 
a country  town;  win  n they  are  disposed  1 
to  be  decent,  kindly  citizens;  when  their  | 
■wealth  is  rot  a case  of  proud  ilesh;  | 
■ft'hen,  in  fact,  it  is  only  wealth  in  com-  j 
parison  with  the  property  or  the  pov-  I 
erl.v  of  the  farmers  round  about  tliem,  i 
there  is  too  often  a sour  desire  to  Incon-  ■ 
venionce  them  in  every  way,  to  take  j 
mean  advantage,  to  prove  that  the  • 
favorites  of  fortune  are,  after  all,  "no  • 
better  than  the  rest  of  us.”  Go  to  the 
town  meeting.  Mark  there  the  bitter- 
ness shown  .to'ward  the  man  of  large 
estate,  the  endeavor  to  ab/idge  or  do- 
st loy  his  comfort.  An  alleged  public 
benefit— such  as  flickering,  stinking 
lamps  to  light  a practicall.v  private 
I’ay  so  as  to  induco  Tom,  Dick  and 
Hi  rry  to  run  over  his  property— is  too 
often  the  symbol  of  petty  spite.  Any 
departure  of  "the  rich"  from  the  ous- 
toJiiary  routine  of  dally  village  life  is 
regarded  as  a mark  of  beastly  prld'3. 
Nearly  40  years  ago  in  a small  town  on 
the  Connecticut  River  a family  that. 


It  appears  that  some  of  the  untitled 
avistoerats  at  Bar  Harbor  are  indi.g- 
nant  becau.se  an  offleer  of  the  law  did 
liis  duty.  Their  motto  is  "Toujours 
Iierdrix.”  But  game  laws  were  made 
'for  swells  as  well  as  for  "fne  lower  and 
middle  classes. ” Then,  too,  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  bargeman  in  "Cod- 
lingsby:"  "Down  lie  goes  again!  Down 
he  goes  again;  I likes  whopping  a 
lord!" 


A screaming  farce  is  pla.ving  in  New 
York.  The  title  is  long  and  clumtsy: 
"Theatre  JIanagers  JIuke  War  on 
Speculators." 


That  a tramp,  who  happened  to  be 
killed,  had  a banlt-book  is  his  pocket 
I'rovokes  surprise  in  the  breast  of  the 
superlicia!  observer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a tr.ainp  wlio  is  at  ail  thrifty 
should  not  save  money.  His  first  care 
should  be  to  provide  himself  with  an 
accident  p'j.icy,  and  he  should  never 
be  without  the  card  of  identification. 


Mr.  Ho'.-ace  IVhituker,  wlio  is  said  to 
be  a respectable  and  conventional  citi- 
zen, arrived  at  the  Carlton  Hotel.  Lon- 
don, just  before  dinner,  fresh  from  a 
journey.  To  quote  Ills  own  words.  "I 
was  niel  by  a foreign  v,.'uter.  or  major-i, 


icmo.  'Who.  prnie  too  politely,  toW  me 
I could  not  dine.  I am  not  in  the  habl; 
of  arRiiliiK  with  servants,  so  I dined  at 
the  Club."  Wr.  ^\■hUake^  was  refuseo. 
not  tecausc  he  looked  shabby  or  impe- 
cunious. not  because  he  was  considered 
to  be  intoxicated  or  disorderly,  but  be- 
cause the  landlord  insisted  on  evening 
dress  at  table  d’hote.  At  the  Porphyr.v 
the.v  were  discusslns  .Mr.  Whitaker's 
case.  On.  said,  "nut  suppose  I was  in 
l.ondon  and  on  the  point  of  leaving  by 
the  night  train  for  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land"? .another  answered.  "It  Is  nol 
necessary  to  go  so  far;  the  point  is 
thl,s;  The  proprietor  of  an  inn  has  no 
light  whatever  to  order  the  dress  of 
his  cnstonMr.<  or  to  refuse  to  accom- 


idSept.  as.  Kililay  ali>  rnoont'^tfl-.ellaneous 
' with  S**rr-brich  as  soloist, 

jiept.  tut  I’riday  e^tuiing:  "The  Datimation  of 
I-'aijst."  .Miss  v'oiglit,  Messrs.  Williams. 
Iiuv>s  anil  Mill's. 

The  orchestral  pieces  will  be  by  Beet- 
hoven. Ooldmark.  I-'.  S.  I'onverse,  Mac- 
Dowell,  .vlacken'/.le.  Saint-Saens,  Wag- 
n<  r.  Tsehii’kowsky.  Mmdels’sohn. 


The  Ilundel  and  Haydn  may  well  be 
congr.iHil.ilcd.  ,'lr.  Kinil  M.alleilliaucr 
is  V ctiidnclcr  of  uncommon  skill  and 
aulh.t  l ily.  A mu.sician  by  birth  and 
training,  he  has  idorr.ed  in  every  in- 
stance ihe  position  to  which  he  has 
been  lalled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  (hat  the 
officers  and  Hit  other  members  of  the 
scieiety.  realizing  their  eorsi  fortune. 


will  cive  .Mr.  .Moilenhar.er  hearty  and 
inodatc  any  one  as  long  as  his  attire  is,  .si  j.port 

not  unseem  y.  The  inkeeper  Is,  on  the  ' , 


other  hand,  boiin.l  to  supply  any  one 
'vith  moat  and  drink  who  demands  it 
and  shows  proof  of  his  ability  to  pay  for 
It.”  (You  see,  the  “color  question"  was 
•lodged  or  ignored.)  Old  Chimes,  then, 
told  his  story;  "Was  It  two  years  ago 
tluit  a cross  between  an  Inn  and  an 
apartment  bouse  was  opened  In  Coni- 
inonwcaltii  \ venue?  Time  goes  so 
quickly— and  as  some  deep  thinker  ob- 
served that  is  the  business  of  Time. 
The  landlord  .showed  me  the  house 
soon  aftei  it  was  ready  for  the  public. 
1 noticed  a .-mall  room  connected  with 
the  dlnin,g-room.  'What's  that  for’?  I 
iisked.  '.\-hem;  that  is  for  the  conven- 
ient' 
dine 


The  man.a.gcr  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
nt  Toulouse  advcrti.scs  a iierformance 
<r  "Carmen"  with  a real  bull-light,  in 
Hie  course  of  which  four  animals  will 
be  slaughtered  We  shall  have  "Ha 
Juive"  next  with  genuine  boiling  oil. 


and  the  performance  just  now  would  | 


lie  liighly  atlraelive  to  many  French- 
men.  Pall  Mall  (Sazette. 


Jl.  Jenery-Shee  writes  as  follows  of 
Piii'clni'.s  new  opera  "La  Tosca”; 

He  allowed  me  to  hear  the  entire  set- 
ting, witboiit  any  fab'e  modesty,  quite 
au  fait  a.s  to  the  work  in  its  entirety, 
;nce  of  any  person  who  comes  here,  to  ' “"<1  of  his  whole  sco,.e 

iiie  without  having  dressed  properly  I purpose.  It  afforded  me  a very 


for  the  occasion’.  It  was  after  six  1 treat, 

o’clock;  I felt  like  apologizing  to  the  I * want  to  make  any  silly  rev- 

gorgeous  creature;  for  I.  loo,  was  in  j dictions  or  indiscrelione.  I will  not  tell 
the  predicament  of  the  unfortunate  who 
would  thus  be  cast  Into  outer  dark-  j 
ness  Did  Mr.  M'hitaker  sue  for  dam-  | 
ages?  Or  was  ho  contented  with  letting  , 
oft  steam  through  the  waste-filpe  of 


iiewspaper ! 


what  romanze  fall  to  the  tenor,  in  what 
key  the  opera  opens,  Bor  what  novel- 
ties it  confiins.  AVhal  purpose  wou’.fl 
bo  served  by  staling  that  the  opera 
opens  with  the  very  shortest  prelude 
ever  writt'n,  two  chords,  shadowing 
forth  the  truculent  embodiment  of 
O these  questions  of  etiquette!  Read  Scarpia?  .\ml  what  would  it  avail  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  and  see  furr.Dh  forth  iiarticular.s  anent  the 
how  princes  of  the  blood  attending  themes  characterizing  the  several  ptr- 
Pnrlement  stepped  across  the  Cham- I s^nages?  The  work— taking  into  ac- 
ber  to  t’neir  seats,  while  peers  walked!  tount  the  tcmjteriiment  at  once  seriou-s 
round,  by  the  wall,  on  the  bare  boards;  *1"*!  reflective  of  the  comiioser — will 
but  the  King  insisted  that  his  natural!  ) robably  undergo  some  raodilicalioriji  in 
sons  should  traverse  the  sacred  cari>et  | detail,  whereas  the  impression  at  into 
also.  And  it  is  not  Saint-Simon  who  ! Hasp  one  cannot  obtain  without  hc.iTlng 


tells  us  of  the  struggle  for  30  years 
over  the  question,  should  the  First 
President  persist  in  wearing  his  cap  of 
office  (mortier)  at  the  Council  Board, 
or  should  he  put  it  on  the  desk  before 
him.  Was  this  more  foolish  than  the 
row  at  the  wedding  banquet  of  the 


it  in  its  entirely. 

The  impression  I obtained  at  first 
flush  was  this — Hiat  the  rtbrettists  have 
sue;  ceded,  as  I had  not  reckoni-d  on 
their  doing,  in  sinking  tlie  two  acts 
of  the  torture  and  the  death  int.'o  one, 
and  with  due  rapidity  and  simplicity: 


Prince.ss  Klizabeth.  The  wife  of  the  [ that  each  act  presents  a differetit  pic- 


ular”  setting  for  solo  quartet  of  Fltz- 
gerald’.s  “Omar  Khayyrun.”  He  say.s 
"Regarded  merely  as  music,  it  is  a uni- 
formly agreeable,  and  occasionally 
charming,  entertainment.  But  if  we 
lake  into  account  the  metrical,  ethical, 
or  subjective  quality  of  the  original,  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  setting  almost  at- 
tains to  the  dimensions  of  an  outrage 
upon  an  already  much  desecrated  mas- 
terpiece. The  employnierit  of  a quartet 
at  all  is  singularly  inappropriate  in  the 
case  of  so  essentially  rc-flective  and  in- 
dividualistic an  expression  of  philoso- 
phy. while  the  occasional  changes  from 
male  to  female  voice  are  strangely 
disconcerting,  seeing  that  the  stand- 
point throughout  is  masculine.  Indeed, 
there  would  be  about  as  much  excuse 
for  .setting  'To  be  or  not  to  be’  as  a 
trio.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
infelicitous,  if  exceedingly  popular,  ex- 
periment was  due  to  the  example  set 
by  other  modern  composers  in  Hie  em- 
ployment of  the  chorus  in  settings  of 
narrative  poems.  (Irealcr  variety  of 
treatment  and  a greater  range  of  ef- 
fects are  no  doubt  secured  by  the  de- 
vice of  using  the  chorus  as  spokesman. 
The  judicious  and  artistic  use  of  this 
device  is  attended  with  very  liappy  re- 
sults, the  alternation  of  the  male  and 
female  voices  lending  itself  effectively 
to  the  representation  of  passages  in  di- 
alogue. while  even  in  the  narrative  por- 
tions varying  emotional  phases  and 
shades  of  meaning  can  be  emphasized 
according  as  the  male  or  female,  or 
both,  sections  of  the  choir  are  em- 
ployed.” 

Tliis  Engli.'-'h  writer  alludes  l-.i  the 
•’silliness”  of  Hie  words  once  heard  i>i 
concert  rooms.  “It  requires  more  cour- 
age than  I possess,"  says  one,  "lo 
stand  up  and  .sing  ‘A  widow  s sombre 
cap  concealed  her  once  luxuriant  hair." 
He  alsa  speaks  of  the  wretched  tran.»- 
lations  which  are  too  common:  "The 
present  writer  has  in  liis  possession  an 
edition  of  Schubert’s  songs  bublished 
less  than  30  years  ago.  in  which  Hic 
English  rendering  of  one  song  begins. 
’Through  broken  bools,  fresh  anguis'.i 
I causing,  my  burning  feet  press  ice  and 
j snow.’  Such  atrocities  would  no  longer 
I be  tolerated,  and  the  afflicting  version.- 
j of  Brahm  s songs  executed  by  fdrs. 

I John  1^  Morgan  of  Kow  York,  which 
: the  amateurs  of  a previous  generation 
endured  without  protest,  are  being  hap- 
pily superseded  b.v  rendering.-  in  which 
grammar  and  rh>  me  are  no  longer 
openly  set  at  ueiianee." 


French  .A.inbas.sador  was  assigned  a 
place  next  below  countesses.  Lady 
Effingham  had  already  taken  this  seat 
and  she  refused  to  give  It  up.  %Ye  are 
told  that  she  sei-zed  the  hands  of  the 
French  woman  and  held  them  through 
the  banquet,  so  that  neither  of  the 
women  ate  a morsel. 


Accustom  yourself  to  horse  flesh  be- 
fore you  set  sail  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. (This  will  be  the  easier  on  ac- 
fount  of  the  outrageous  price  asked 
for  beef  In  the  Boston  market.  And 
>ou  should  read  the  pamphlet  written 
b.v  Mr.  Morot.  a veterinary  surgeon 
of  Troyes.  First  of  all  he  gives  figures: 
"The  sale  of  horseflesh  for  food  was 
first  publicly  carried  on  in  Paris  In 
l86fi.  Thi.s  novel  meat  was  viewed,  to 
begin  with,  with  extreme  suspicion, 
but  the  enforced  eating  of  horseflesh 
during  the  siege  seems  to  have  done 
much  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  Paris- 
ians, for  the  consumption  has  since 
gone  up  without  iritermis.sion.  From 
i03I  in  1872  the  number  of  horses 
slatighiered  rose  to  10,608  In  1877,  to  12,- 
776  in  1883.  to  16,506  in  188.5.  to  20.889  in 
1890,  and  to  2.3.186  in  189J — the  most  re- 
cent figures  given.” 

These  figures  Include  donkeys  and 
mules.  There  are  special  slaughter 
houses,  special  inspectors,  and  butchers 
who  sell  nothing  but  horseflesh.  There 
Is  also  a society  for  the  promotion  of 
the  eating  of  horseflesh.  Mr.  Morot  is 
fond  of  this  meat,  but  he  complains 
that  the  animals  slaughtered  for  con- 
sumption are  habitually  too  thin  and 
almost  alwa.vs  the  worse  for  wear.  He 
advocates  preliminary  fattening  of  the 
horses.  Cannibals  are  often  particular 
as  to  the  weight  of  "long  pig.” 


Hue.  and  that  in  the  opera  on  the  I 
whole  there  is,  starting  from  I’uccini’s  ( 
preceding  wo.-ks.  a distinct  advance  iti  I 
unity  and  simplicity,  ati  advance  truly  | 
noteworlhy.  ! 

More  lasting  than  the  impression 
awaken.'d  by  the  opera,  nd  more  per-  ; 
sistent  with  me.  was  yet  another,  I 


It  is  the  fashion  now  in  oeriain  quar- 
ter.-', C'ipec'ially  in  England,  lo  call 
"Pars'faT’  hard  names.  Mr.  G.xn'ge 
Moore’s  attack  in  "Evelyn  Inner"  was 
followed  by  the  strong  articie  of  Mr. 
Runciman.  I do  not  heritale.  therefore, 
to  quote  ?vlr.  Vernon  Blackburn's  os- 
sa .v  til  this  opera.  The  e.'sa.v  was 


betlioughl  me.  once  in  my  train,  of  that  t,  prompted  by  his  \isit  to  Bayreuth  in 
little  dweiiing  wilhoiu  any  manner  of  i Anru.=l. 


parade,  and  of  that  work-room  serving 
at  once  as  a dining-room  and  for  Iro- 
phie."  of  the  chase,  and  Puccini,  intent 
on  work,  vviili  Tyrolese  cap  on  head 
and  in  hunter's  attire,  ^tind  tliose  two 
characteristics  equally  intense  and  sin- 


ci  re. 


Ko  wreaths  of  laurel,  nor  eommemo- 


Xow  there  has  been,  during  Jast  the 
1 past  two  or  three  years,  a very  coi  loiis, 
ia  very  exciptional  controversy  I'evel- 
Of.ed  around  a work  which  up  to  that 
time  did  apparently  receive  Hie  same 
' unvaiying  icverence  of  attilude,  whal- 
' e\er  might  have  been  the  relative  ii>- 
i sitior  wbk:h  tHs  or  the  other  judge 
I chose  IP  assign  to  it  in  the  l■oll•■call  of 
Wagner’s  woi'!:.  In  that  interval,  how 


ralive  gifts,  nor  posing  portraits,  nor  i ever,  as  I have  raid.  :i  change  h:.s  been 


liber  pneriiilies;  only  a hcaji  of  lels-.  i hrinighi  enoui,  partly  bv  the  intirven- 
grams  from  many  countries  stuck  on  j t'-n  of  cue  very  clever  and  pcnoiraiiiig 
a nail,  and  just  a few  soecinvens  ofi"''.^*'’  ready  uelighl 

. , . , * , -I  1 1;  wil!i  V.  hioh  such  an  inierveiuicn 

picional  art;  of  uress  suits,  socks  of 

lwo<*olors  and  flaming  necklios— nought, 


QMPP'SunKen  mold.  At  the  present  ma- 
ment,  I suggest  that  the  day  has  not 
come;  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
pain,  whether  spiritual  or  physical,  has 
not  been  destroyed;  that  the  one  luckv 
man  who  has  found  that  annihilation  iii 
himself  has  only  begun  the  new  his- 
torical fact;  that  Wagner,  who  be- 
longed to  other  original  millions,  had 
a right  to  use  the  historical  fact  which 
was  present  to  his  own  being  as  a 
master-spring  of  music  and  of  thought; 
and  lo  confound,  therefore,  a drama 
out  of  that  fact  with  his  own  splen- 
did resources  and  magnificent  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge  and  sense  of  pure 
beauty. 

So  far  there  can  then  be  no  question 
of  inhumanity  and  unhealthiness  in 
that  w'hich,  search  how  you  may  the 
literatures  of  the  world,  probably  yet 
remains  the  biggest  influence  in  the  his- 
tories of  mankind.  Well,  there  are 
some  who.  like  Thomas  ft  Kempis,  have 
found  that  this  or  that  excess  has  not 
been  a nght  one,  the  excess,  as  he  did, 
that  drove  Don  Giovanni  to  his  famous 
Isf>agna  son’  gia  mille  e tre.” 
\Ve  may  even  hope  for  the  development 
of  man  to  a point  when  he  will  regard 
the  three  less  than  “mille  e tre  in  Is- 
pagna”  as  a more  decent  ideal.  But 
would  one  reject  Mozart’s  joy  In  this 
part  of  his  own  masterpiece  bt‘cause 
one  here  and  there  telKs  us  that  four 
tliousand  years  hence  there  will  be*  a 
new  ideal?  So  much  one  may  say. 
“Parsifal,”  which  deals  entirely  wMlh 
the  old,  old  notion  ci*a  redemption 
from  sin  into  a nobler  spiritual  life — 
and  with  nothing  more  iJihuman  than 
that — must  be  accepted  as  an  artwork 
based  upon  a perfectly  reasonable,  a 
greatly  historical  basis,  whatever  the 
dim  future  may  hold  out  for  that  basis 
as  a means  of  logical  argument.  And, 
therefore,  I eonie  back  to  my  point: 
that,  therefore.  “Parsifal”  stands  still 
among  the  acceptable,  the  trustworthy 
soiirces  of  inspiration.  It  does  not  ap- 
proach the  unhealthy  just  for  that  rea- 
son; yea.  though  in  that  matter  It  w*ere 
really  “Athanasius  contra  munduin.” 

'J*o  have  seen  “Parsifal”  once  more  at 
Bayreuth  is  to  convince  me  overwhelm- 
ingly of  that  fac^  In  its  composition 
Wagner,  whether  truthfully  or  not.  had 
here  glimpses  that  might  make  him  less 
forlorn,  precisely  (as  another  might 
term  it)  in  his  present  weakly- devel- 
oped .state  of  semi-protoplasmic  hu- 
manity. Call  them  will-o’-the-wisp,  call 
them  more  harshly  by  a more  unexpect- 
ed hut  no  less  mi.«creaied  name,  for  him 
they  certainly  seemed  to  oring  a sen- 
tientlv  simple  word  of  spiritual  thought 
chse  to  his  lips,  and  he  knew,  well  he 
knew,  how  to  express  the  sincerity  of 
! hi«  emotion  into  tr.nnsoendenially  ex- 
quisite forms  cf  expression.  The  depth 
oi  his  dtslrc  for  no  partial  perfection 
amo?ig  the  elec  ted  few — that,  of  course 
was  nil  that  he  or  any  other  teacher  ^ f 
an  elder  fashion,  if  you  would  call  it  so. 
’.vcuUl  look  for,  or  hope  for,  was  ex- 
pressed herein  with  an  absolute  iy  com- 
rlfte  utterance.  “Whan!  Whan!”  he 
sai.g  earlier  in  “Die  Mei.stersinger,”  and 
\Vahn!  "Wahn’”  he  may  ev?n  more 
poiruanily  have  srng  v.  hen  h3  closel 
the  lasf  score-page  of  his  “Parsifal;” 
but  he  had  t'Xpresscd.  at  any  rate,  what 
a V.  orld  of  prophets,  good  and  bad.  ha  1 
before  striven  to  express,  and  that  was 
all  his  or  theirs  inhumanity,  his  or 
theirs  vho  dre.nmed  the  best,  however 
Pe.rtiai  that  best  may  seem. 

Philip  Hale. 


MTiat  we  mil  literature  is  but  the  moist 
and  wobbling  cub,  just  born  and  Its  eyes 
not  open  yet  In  many  days.  You  are  a liv- 
ing man,  and  think;  In  that  alone  is  a more 
helghtlees  and  fathomless  wonder  than  all 
the  productions  of  letters  and  arts  In  all 
the  nations  and  periods  of  the  earth. 


only  simplicity  of  ’ife  anti  work. 

And  1 bore  away  with  me  the  im- 
press of  a true  worker,  impassionel, 
sincere,  and  devoid  of  silly  vagaries: 
and  I pondered,  saying  t'l  myself,  what- 
ever may  be  the  Lidfment  as  to  the 
results  likely  to  be  arrived  at  in  the 
case  of  Puccini,  he  remains,  among  Ihe 
group  of  our  young  composers,  one  of 
the  most  sincere,  serious-minded,  sim- 
]ilc-hearted,  and  worthy  of  honor. 


The  Spectator  published  lately  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "VYords  for  Musical 
Setting."  The  writer.  "C.  L.  G.,"  was 


ccived  by  a school,  already  nine  parts 
sill  I’.ced.  but  alw’ays  glad  to  hail  here 
and  there  signs  of  a past  thai  is  not 
dfstinerl  lo  any  real  revivilicalicn.  The 
po  Mt  of  view  adopted,  then,  h.v  the 
. ritic  already  inenlmred  was  this,  that 
’’Farsifal"  l5  e.ssenlially  unheallhy,  es- 
sentially unreal,  even  a little  inhuman, 
excluding  as  it  does.  In  an  almost  ex- 
cessively sicnifican',  manner,  the  thou- 
sand emotiens  of  a broat'lv  living  life 
lor  a renunclatton  that  is  in  itself  n.jt 
really  grand,  but  contains  the  fl.-titiou.s 
meaning  of  an  intimate  doctrine  of  re- 
denrpticn  which  deprives  mankind  of 
half  his  utility,  half  hi.s  expressiveness. 
That,  gei.erally  ttateri.  gives  the  case.  I 
Hiink,  with  brevity  and  with  train.  That 
also  I regard  as  the  Hrst  serious  and 


qu.'isi-philosophical  attack  on  the  work 
moved  bv  a letter  of  nrolci  from  1 that  has  yet  been  made,  or.  indeed,  that 
movea  'font  .i  I „ver  can  be  made.  It  comes,  moreover, 

correspondent  concerning  a setting  of  gg  ^yj])  pg  seen,  to  an  attack,  a fiercH/ 
Kipling's  "Danny  Deever.”  This  sens!-  j prcgi  ant  attack,  upon  the  dramji  tather 
live  correspondent  observed:  "I  con-  than  upon  the  music,  which,  I b.Mievc, 


• HF,  JOT’RN.\,D  has  already  pub- 


li-hed  the  program  of  the  'W'orces-  ••ontrast  to  lighten  the  gloom. 


T 

I ter  Festival  (^1  i>t.  26-29),  but  there 
have  lu'en  some  slight  changes. 

and  It  Is  not  imp-mtinenl  to  name  again 

the  c'r’ief  cxii.ts: 

Sept.  Tui'olay  o'.i'nlng:  "The  Creation.  " 
I'lvangi'line  Florenee.  t:\an  Wtiliams. 
I'Trar.gi'On  Ilaxiis. 

S' pi-  27.  Wednesday  eveniiip:  It.  W.  Par- 

ker's "King  Tr-ijan;"  I.outj*e  H.  Voighl. 
(Ifo.  llanitiii.  rtwil.vni  Miles;  Cbuiiwick's 
"The  t.ily  Nvmph."  I-oui.o'  fi.  Voight. 
Ceo.  llanilin,  ' W.  T.  Van  Yorx,  Owilyiii 
Miles. 

S.P'.  ax.  Thursday  afiernufm:  Chopin's  i-on- 
I*  rfo  In  !■'  niin'.'r  ide  Parhmar.ni.  and 
.\fiss  PlnreTKe  Mill  sins  a scena  bj  l-iza 
le-hmann. 

Si-pl,  28.  Thursila>  evening:  Operatic  and 
|■■■nlert  s*  sections  by  Sembricii.  Mrs. 
illocdpood.  Kvan  Williams,  Ffrangcon 
liaviesand  Mr.  MHes. 


tend  that  the  banging  of  a fellow- 
eresture  is  not  a suitable  subject  for 
a song  at  a public  coReert.  where  tastes 
may  differ."  "C.  L.  G.”  agrees  with 
him;  "In  such  a poem  there  is  no  re- 


The  words  are  powerful  and  impre-ssive  ‘ 
enough  in  themselves,  but  it  ig  to  us  a 
degr-adaitfOn  of  music  to  summon  its  aid 
in  order  to  lend  extra  effect,  to'.the  gin- 
Lster  pt'.dufe  of  a dangling  bodY  and  a ■ 
contorted  face.” 


was  here  allowed  to  pass  as  the  conti- 
nent of  great  and  .singular  beauty. 

This  is  no  place  assuredly  for  the  ex- 
position of  any  mysticism,  or  for  the 
justification  of  that  mysticism;  and. 
Indeed,  mysticisms  change  and  have 
their  day.  I take  my  stand  In  rejecting 
this  theory  as  utterly  worthless,  on 
the  ground  of  a plain  historical  fact. 
The  day  may  come  (for  purpose.s  of 
argument  you  may  allow  that  it  cer- 
tainly will  come)  when  mankind  will 
Lve  fre?  from  any  feng*  of  wrt  ng-dci  .g. 
from  any  emotion  of  remorse,  from 
any  desire  to  get  somehow,  if  only  -by 


Dr.  Garnett  propounds  interesting 
problems  In  his  "Essays  In  Librarian- 
ship.”  Here,  for  example,  is  a ques- 
tion In  the  ethics  of  book  buying.  He 
knew— probably  still  knows,  tor  he  does 
not  admit  that  he  dl.scontlnued  his  ac- 
quaintanceship or  was  de-lntroduced— 
a woman  who  saw  a first  edition  of 
George  Meredith’s  poems,  the  original 
edition  in  Meredlthese,  not  a 'transla- 
tion Into  English,  in  a shop,  and  it 
was  priced  at  two  shillings.  The  woman 
was  aware  that  Us  value  was  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  pounds.  She  did  not  put 
down  two  shillings  with  a trembling 
hand,  grab  the  volume,  and  run.  On 
the  contrary,  she  beat  the  bookseller 
down  to  eighteen  pence.  Dr.  Garnett 
says,  ”I  know  not  whether  I more 
admire  or  execrate  that  woman.”  TVhatj 
do  you  say,  O,  book-collector? 

This  reminds  us  that  the  second- 
hand book  shops  In  Boston  are  unsat- 
isfactory. There  are  few  lucky  finds,] 
there  are  few  bargains.  'You  see  too 
many  complete  sets,  two  many  books 
•without  which  no  gentleman’s  library, 
etc.  Furthermore,  the  sellers  are  too 
well  Informed.  The  collector  today  Is 
obliged  to  read  the  English  catalogues 
—and  there  Is  no  more  delightful  read- 
ing. although  you  wish  that  Dugdale’s 
Monastlcon  were  a less  frequently-oc- 
curring item. 


ipit 


pill 


I T 


1 confess  that  I do  not  sympathize  occasional  shove,  as  if  ’^re.  to 

better  point  of  development.  The  world 
■vith  such  extreme  sensitiveness.  The  wag  In  its  later  ^5*  of  over- 
chief question  in  examUiation  of  a work  »d"l^v"  day"orth’e  ^IL 


art  is  not  concerning  the  subject; 
it  is  concerning  the  treatment  of  ih.Tt 
subject.  The  su’oject,  however,  should 
never  be  dull;  for  in  art  the  two  glar- 
ing Imiiioralities  are  .smug  mediocrity 
and  dullness. 

'C.  L.  G.”  then  considers  Liza  Leh 


inann's  "verv  orettv  and  extremely  pop>-  | 


tary  DeuicaJion  as  lie  wandered,  raising 
a population  out  of  pebbles  thrown 
over  his  left  shoulder.  And  in  that 
future — when  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
be  fronen.  and  not.  anxious  to  be  warm 
— ’’Parslfar’  will  be  a gory  old  anti-j 
qulty.  with  a .“uggestion  of  the  iiau-, 
'sfcous  f08.sil  dug  up  out  of  Us  strange,! 


■We  spoke  lately  of  that  delightful 
book  ’’Pages  from  a Private  Diary.” 
Allow  us  to  quote  from  It  an  instance 
of  the  suaviter  in  modo  that  we  recom- 
mend to  our  local  music  critics,  wpio 
at  times  seem  to  us  to  take  Mr.  Blud- 
yer  for  their  model.  (Our  dramatic 
and  literary  critics  are  inclined  to  find 
all  things  good.)  “I  know  a young 
poet  who  has  written  a very  pretty  ode 
which  opens.  ‘Let  us  go  hence,  she  will 
not  hear  my  songs!’  which  probably 
seems  to  him  a considerable  improve- 
ment on  Mr.  Swinburne’s  'Let  us  go' 
hence,  my  songs,  she  will  not  hear!’  ” 
This  diarist  had  a great,  advantage 


nver  his  predfcessors:  his  diary  ap- 
peared In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  it 
Is  not  unlikely  that  he  saw  the  proofs 
of  his  work.  Thus  he  was  able  to  pol- 
ish this  epigram  of  contemporaneous 
Interest:  •'Mr.  James  (I  mean  Mr.  WHl- 
lam  James,  the  humorist,  who  writes  on 
I Psychology,  not  his  brother,  the  psy- 
chologist, who  writes  novelst  has  an 
amusing  dissertation  on  the  art  of 
getting  out  of  bed.”  Yes,  and  Mr. 
i James’s  dissertation  reminds  us  forcl- 
' bly  of  Leigh  Hunt's  essay  on  the  same 
subject. 

No.  these  Englishmen  do  not  who'ly 
love  us  in  spite  of  the  famous  thick 
blood.  This  same  diarist  In  a shop 
"had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a lady 
with  an  American  accent  ask  for  a por- 
trait of  Charles  III.”  The  diarist  evi- 
dently does  not  know  that  there  is  a 
Jacobite  Societ.v  In  Boston,  of  which 
the  lady  with  the  American  accent  is 
probably  an  active  member. 

You  should  add  “The  Alleged  Haunt- 
ing of  B House”  (by  A.  Goodrich- 

Freer  and  John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  Kt.) 
to  your  children’s  library.  There’  they 
will  learn  of  how  Intelligent  observers, 
"many  of  them  trained  in  manifesta- 
tions,” heard  voices  in  conversations, 
monotonous  reading  (of  Browning?), 
groans,  falls,  footsteps,  sounds  of 
animals,  knockings.  And  when  two 
priests  and  a Bishop  appeared,  the  “in- 
fluences became  definitely  malignant 
and  horrible,”  until  rites  of  eotorcism 
put  an  end  to  the  phenomena.  Most 
delightful  of  all — there  is  no  scientific 
or  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
spiritual  goings-on  and  spectral  dissi- 
pation. 

Col.  Jouaust  said:  “I  am  not  up  in 
law.  I shall  make  inquiries,  and  If  I 
find  I have  the  right  to  do  so.  I shall 
make  the  order.”  In  this  he  was  emi- 
nently judicial,  although  he  spoke  right 
out  In  meeting,  while  other  Judges  at 
their  wit’s  end  order  an  adjournment. 
There  was  a Judge  in  Montana  who  at- 
tended a class  reunion  at  Yale  some 
years  ago.  When  asked  whether  he 
was  ever  at  a loss  for  an  opinion,  he 
answered:  “No,  indeed.  This  handing 
down  opinions  is  easy  enough.  When- 
ever I’m  stuck  I order  a nonsuit,  and 
I let  the  Judges  above  me  settle  the 
law.”  And  a good  Judge,  too. 

The  United  States  offers  a salary  of 
J12tK)  to  the  man  who  passes  tiie  best 
e.xamination  for  preof-reader  for  the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  paying  S2SOO  and  i 
I KfOO  a year  to  men  who  could  not  pass 
; «n  examination  for  admission  to  the 
I lowest  grade  of  a grammar  school. 


with  the  strong  individuality  of  the 
accomplished  author:  ‘'Altogether  Mr. 
Stim.son— If  Mr.  be  the  right  prellx, 
and  we  should  not  like  to  be  positive— 
is  an  artist  whose’  work  has  the  deli- 
cacy and  precision  of  a good  minia- 
ture.” 

The  reviewer,  saying  that  in  some  of 
the  stories  “the  psychology  is  too) 
labored”  adds:  “Americans  have  a 

morbid  delight  in  explaining  why  peo- 
ple should  not  do  the  things  that  would 
have  been  obvious  and  natural;  they 
have  created  a literature  of  petty  mis- 
understandings pushed  to  tragic  con- 
sequences.” This  is  only  a variation  of 
what  Chorley  wrote  nearly  40  years 
ago:  “The  Americans  have  shown  a 
marvelous  proclivity,  in  instrumental 
music,  toward  that  which  is  occult  and 
incomprehensible;  and  to  judge  from 
what  reaches  the  old  country  in  the 
shape  of  printed  opinion,  are  already 
far  in  advance  of  us  in  comprehending 
that  which  seems  full  of  darkness  and 
doubt  to  our  e'yes.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  “A.  M.”  writes  appreciatively  of 
“From  Polotzk  to  Boston,”  and  says 
that  Polotzk  is  misprinted  Plotzk, 
“Plotzk  being  a Polish  atown,  and  the 
printer  an  American  Polish  Jew  pi'e- 
occupied.” 

We  read  yesterday  that  ’’French 
criticism  is  still  indisputably  the  first  in 
Europe.”  Just  now  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  for  this  criticism 
to  show  its  strength. 

How  does  the  discharge  of  six  French 
painters  employed  by  a Chicago  firm 
help  Dreyfus  or  bring  France  to  con- 
fusion? 


An  orator  of  the  fine  old  crusted  type 
appeared  lately  in  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria.  He  described  a suggestion 
of  an  adversary  as  a “will-o’-the-wisp 
■and  jack-o’-lantern,  that  has  tingled  in 
the  ears  of  the  public  until  they  are 
quite  blinded  to  its  true  significance.” 


Mf»l 


’ We  heard  yesterday  a warm  discus- 
! sion  and  the  theme  was  this:  Do 

I women  not  marry  because  they  have  i 
i turned  their  attention  elsew'hero,  or 
‘ have  women  turned  their  attention 
Elsewhere  because  they  do  not  marry? 

A man— an  Englishman— said: 

_^’In  the  days  when  our  mothers  w.r® 

l/oung  the  maid  looked  upon  marriage 
'as  the  end  of  her  career.  She  learn- 
I ed  to  sew.  to  cook,  to  keep  house;  in 
I short,  she  passed  her  girlhood  in  gradu- 
I ating  for  marriage.  Nowadays  she 
! graduates,  but  not  in  matrimonv.  She 
can  juggle  with  conic  sections,  she  can 
mend  a broken  patella,  and  she  aliO 
plays  golf  and  rides  a bicycle.  The 
modern  man  respects  her  intelligence, 
he  admires  her  muscular  strength,  but 
these  are  not  the  qualities  he  seeks  in 
a wife.  He  seeks  a wife  wlio  will  be 
a help-meet,  a housekeeper,  a woman 
who  will  mend  his  socks,  who  can 
check  Ihe  coo’k’s  account  ” 

- A woman  answered: 

' “When  I rerche.d  the  age  of 
20  I looked  about  .and  found 
many  of  my  age  too  evidently  far  from 
Ihe  W’ished-for  goal.  There  were  four 
of  us  girls.  Why  should  I spend  the 
best  time  of  my  life  in  preparin.g  fer 
marriage  that  probabiy  would  be  a 
chimera?  Then  I turned  my  attention 
to  other  things,  study,  golf,  tlie  bicycle, 
etc.  Since  then  I have  been  happy,  and 
if  it  were  necessary  I could  earn  my 
living.” 

We  incite  correspondence— but  re- 
m.em.ber  that  this  is  not  our  row  and 
there  is  no  excuse  tor  personal  abuse. 
We  liave  trouble  enough  without  pranc- 
ing or  shrieking  on  either  side  of  the 
fence. 

i fj  ^ ^ 

”As  I understand  it,”  said  the  heathen, 
"you  propose  to  civilize  me?”  "Exactly  so.” 
"You  mean  to  get  me  out  of  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  teach  me  to  work?”  “That  is  the 
idea.”  "And  then  lead  me  to  simplifyl  my 
I methods  and  invent  things  to  make  my  work 
1 lighter?”  "Yes.”  "And  next  I shall  be- 
come ambitious  to  get  rich,  so  that  I won’t 
;|  have  to  work  at  all?"  "Naturally."  "Well, 
ij  what’s  the  use  of  taking  such  a roundabout 
j|  way  of  getting  just  wliere  I started?  I don’t 
I have  to  work  now.” 


H.  C.  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  answer  to 
the  critique  of  J.  B.,  says:  “I  quoted  i 
all  that  was  necessary  to  the  point  In 
question,  and  the  quotation  that  I made  : 
was  certainly  laconical,  if  I understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  that  J.  B.  quotes  is  mere  ver- 
biage. Probably  J.  B.  would  wish  to  i 
have  the  event  heralded  somewhat  after  ! 
this  fashion:  ‘We  are  glad  to  an-  1 
nounce  in  the  Bungtown  Oracle  that 
Hon.  Edward  Kent  of  Bangor,  Me.— 
the  Pine  Tree  State — and  whose  motto 
is  Dirigo,  has  been  elected  to  the  hon- 
orable position  of  Governor,  and.  In 
due  time,  will  warm  the  seat  of  the 
Gubernatorial  Chair.  The  Democracy 
having  been  engulfed  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion,  should  never  again  show  tVtelr 
heads  above  Us  surface,  but  should 
sink  to  its  lowest  depths,  unknelled, 
uncofllned  and  unsung.’ 

"As  to  the  qpotaticfc  from  Little 
Breeches,  I find,  on  further  examina- 
tion, that  J.  B.  is  correct.  However, 
it  is  merely  a case  of  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.” 


The  subject  of  pensions  and  pension 
agents  exercises  the  mental  activity  of 
many  of  our  leading  and  unemployed 
citizens.  For  their  benefit  we  here  al- 
lude to  new  regulations  issued  by  the 
War  Office  In  Vienna,  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  recruits 
from  Bosnia,  followers  of  the  Prophet, 
Indulge  In  a plurality  of  wives.  "If  on 
the  death  of  a Mahommedan  soldier 
several  duly  authenticated  widows  put 
In  claims  for  a pension,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  amount  to  which  one  Christian 
widow  would  be  entitled  shall  be  divided 
among  them.  Should  the  deceased  leave 
behind  him  children  by  his  different 
spouses,  the  wives  are  to  pool  their 
offspring  as  one  family.” 


Gibbon  quotes  with  wonder  a state- 
ment made  by  the  historian  Olympio- 
dorus  concerning  the  “immoder.ite 
wealth”  of  Senators  at  Rome  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Goths:  “Several 
of  the  richest  received  from  their  es- 
tates an  annual  Income  of  4000  pounds  of 
gold,  above  160,000  pounds  sterling.”  There 
are  Auitricans  who,  looking  at  their 
bank  account,  can  afford  to  smile  at 
the  income  and  the  historian’s  wonder.' 
Therefore,  as  Mr.  Auger  would  say,  we 
are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 


She  reri'lsrec^  valuable  aiti  to  the  author  by 
her  Interpretation  of  his  youthful  heroines— 
notably  in  “The  Hidden  Terror.”  where  the 
sculptor's  statue  was  admlrab’y  rendered,  her 
faultless  profil?  and  classical  features  creat- 
ing a remarkable-  effect. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  reviewing  Mr. 
F.  J.  Stimson's  ” ‘Mrs.  Knollys’  and 
other  Stories.”  closes  with  a remark 
that  will  amuse  all  those  acauainterl 


We  know  a man  who  married  because 
the  woman  with  whom  he  fell  madly 
in  love  had  a profile  that  compelled  the 
admiration  of  artists  and  the  envy  of 
her  undlscrlmlnatlng  sisters.  He  had 
been  in  his  student  days  a passionate 
worshiper  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
c'asslc  beauty.  Tie  women  describe! 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  were  "even  I 
as  a galaxy,  or  a dome  w-ith  golden  I 
maravetry,  or  a bride  displayed  in  | 


fhf  !c"st  finery  or  a noble  maid  of 
sAraby,”  even  -when  their  eyes  were 
those  of  the  wild  heifer,  their  mouths 
like  the  ring  of  Solomon,  their  bodies 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  below  their 
dress  like  the  rolls  of  a piece  of  bro- 
' cade— these  women  were  to  him  as  the 
hideous  and  pathetic  statue  imagined 
and  molded  by  Rodin.  Dearer  to  him 
were  the  effigies  of  noble  Greek  and 
[ Roman  dames  stamped  Immortally  on 
coins. 

New  Hoi.rietta  from  early  girlhood 
, had  been  a.  slave  to  her  profile.  Con- 
(Stantly  thinking  of  her  classical  cor- 
rectness, she  stood,  walked,  sat  with  a 
view  to  the  display  of  her  chief  stock 
in  trade.  T1  ere  is  no  full  or  half  face 
photc graph  of  ber  In  existence:  there 
are  man.v  of  the  profile  tilted  toward 
heaven  as  in  ecstatic  contemplation,  or 
Inexorably  set  as  in  a vice,  or  depressed 
after  ‘he  fashion  of  the  mystic  Buddha. 
And  there  is  one  where  she  is  as  though 
flat  on  her  back,  like  unto  the  faithful 
wife  of  a crusader,  faithful  in  the  fu- 
neral vault. 

Profile — and  nothing  else.  Her  ediica-  ' 
tion  had  left  her  with  the  conviction 
that  silence  was  the  supreme  setting 
for  her  cameo  features.  She  did  not  j 
laugh;  she  old  not  cry.  If  by  reason  of  1 
a cold  her  faultless  nose  was  red,  she  I 
kept  her  room  until  the  nose  was  again 
as  marble. 

Reginald  idolized  the  profile  for 
months  after  he  w-eeded  it.  He  was  as 
eer.rltlve  as  the  husband  in  Haw-! 
fhorne’s  story,  who  was  distressed  by  ! 
the  birthmark.  In  nightmares  he  saw 
the  nose  broken,  a,  lip  cracked,  the  chin 
crumbling  as  though  his  wife  v/ere  be- 
ginning to  pass  maturity.  But  at  the  I 
end  of  five  years — this  'was  last  Spring 
— he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  wed-  ' 
I ded  to  a statue,  which  never  could  be  ' 

I surprised  by  coquettish  pout  or  con- 
traction, by  sudden  radiance  of  affec- 
tion, by  passing  cloud  or  petulance. 
She  was  amiable— it  is  true;  and  this, 
being  interpreted,  meant  that  ehe  was 
rigidly  weK  bred.  The  profile  began  to 
wear  upon  his  nerves.  And  he  found 
aiimself  pondering  the  saying  of  Bacon: 
“There  is  no  Excellent  Beauty,  th.at 
hath  not  some ' Strangenesse  in  the 
Pr(  portion.”  The  parlor  and  the  more 
friendly  lle-ing  room  and  the  bed-room  , 
— whether  his  wife  was  on  a pedestal 
er  reclining  in  a sofalesque  attitude— 
were  as  rooms  deslgne<’.  merely  to  en- 
hance the  glory  of  the  peerless  marble. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  was  ex- 
treme. Reglnaid  Is  now  da*igling  at  the 
heels  of  a snub-nosed  soubrettc,  whoso 
contagious  laugh  shakes  the  walls  of 
a little  variety  theatre.  A merr;,’,  eare- 
less  baggage,  who  giggles  while  she 
eats.  ’W'e  saw  the  wretched  man  Mon- 
day in  a restaurant  In  Court  Street. 
The  soubrette  had  just  finished  a plate 
of  ice-cream.  “Pshaw!”  she  said,  "tliis 
Is  not  enough.  I’ve  got  to  do  my  turn 
In  half  an  hour.  ’Vt’alter,  give  me  a 
clam  chowder.”  Reginald  smlleij  on  her 
Indulgently. 

And  yet  the  nroflle  at  home  is  slil) 
as  regular  as  that  of  any  empress  or 
goddess  stamped  immortally  on  golden 
coin. 

The  many  appeals  to  Heaven  and 
God  on  the  part  of  lawyer.s  and  wit- 
nesses during  the  Dreyfus  trial  recall 
a story  of  James  Alan  Park  and  Lord 
Ellenborough.  The  former,  addressing 
a jury,  exclaimed  several  times:  “I 

call  Heaven  to  witness,”  “As  God  is  my 
judge.”  At  last  Lord  Ellenborough 
said:  “Sir,  I cannot  allow  tlie  law  to 

bo  thus  violated  In  open  court;  I must 
proceed  to  fine  you  for  profane  swear- 
ing five  ehilKngs  an  oath.” 


O bold  directors,  build  a car  to  take  such 
household  pets! 

And  fit  it  up  with  cots  and  cribs  and  rocking 
bassinettes. 

And  lullabies  and  picture  books,  and  bon- 
bons, cakes  and  toys, 

To  soothe  the  sat-age  bosoms  of  these  little 
girls  and  boys. 

Brim  high  tlie  cup  witli  caudle,  then!  Let 
Soothing  Sirup  flow! 

Let  roasted  mutton  deck  the  b a'd.  end  milky 
rice  also! 

And  let  all  Railway  Companies  immediately 
nialntaln 

A separate  compartment  for  the  Baby  In  the 
Train ! 

The  new  White  Star  liner  Oceanic 
must  be  intended  for  peculiarly  nerv- 
ous passengers.  Thus  there  is  no 
number  ”iS”  among  the  seats  at  the 
tables  or  in  the  cabins;  no  state-room 
marked  L,  "becatise  the  inevitable  fun- 
ny man’s  inevlitible  joke  is  apt  to  lead 
to  murder  and  suicide”;  and  no  I in 
the  lettering  of  anything,  "to  avoid 
confusion  bet-ween  I and  A in  the  Eng- 
lish as  she  is  frequently  spoke.” 


A.  H.  D.  asks  the  Journal:  ”Is  Rls- 
tori  stiil  living?” 

Yes.  Last  montli  at  Rome  she  cele- 
lirated  the  Srth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  her  only  son.  Marquis  Giorgio  Ca- 
pranica  Del  Griilo,  Gentleman-ln-Wait- 
Ing  to  Queen  Marghcrita. 

Rlstori’s  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  at  the  age  of  three  montlis;  her 
second  when  three  years  old.  On  both 
occasions  she  wept  loudl.v,  and  the 


audlencv,  wWch  should  have  b-in 
moved  to  tears,  laugned  uproariously. 
In  1833,  when  she  was  16,  she  entered  | 
the  Royal  Company  of  Sardinia  as  ; 
leading  lad.v.  Her  father  was  a mem- 
ber. and  the  contract  was  that  they 
should  dress  "richly  aud  with  de- 
•.’■’iLOy’  for  the  sum  of  $1200,  to  be 
dfflded  between  them. 

Her  last  appearance  was  in  Turin  last 
year,  when  she  reuiteci  a canto  of 
Dante’s  “Inferno.” 


They  are  sing'npr  thi.s  song  by  Mr. 
Frank  Coyle  in  L«onclon  Music  HaDs. 
V'lt  is  taking  immensely.") 

Sir  Thomas  L'pton'H  plu<-k  is  prais'^fl 
In  all  good  sporting  quarters. 

His  Trisn  yacht,  with  Scottish  crew, 

Was  built  on  English  waters. 

It's  sailed  across  the  Herring  Pond, 

Upon  no  journey  skittish, 

And  Yankees  tel!  us  that  their  yacht 
Will  knock  lumps  off  the  British. 

Chorus: 

But  what  will  we  be  doln? 

If  they  play  that  game, 

Bhouting  "go  it.  Llpton. 

In  old  Ireland’s  nam?.” 

Tho’  the  Yanks  are  splendid  yachters. 

And  their  boats  are  twenty  knotlers, 

They  can't  beat  Llpton’s  trotters 
In  the  yacht  race  game. 
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I sit  and  look  out  upon  ail  the  sorrows  of  the 
world,  and  upon  all  oppression  and 
sham^' ; 

I hear  secret  convulsive  sobs  from  young 
men,  at  anguish  with  themselves,  re- 
morseful aft?r  deeds  done; 

1 see,  in  low  life,  the  moth?r  misused  by  her 
children,  dying,  neglected,  gaunt,  des- 
perate; 

I see  the  wife  misused  by  her  husband— I see 
the  treacherous  seducer  of  young 
women ; 

I mark  the  ranklings  of  jealousy  and  unre- 
quited love,  attempted  to  be  hid— I see 
these  .sights  on  the  earth; 

I pee  the  workings  of  battle,  pestilence,  tyr^l 
anny— I see  martyrs  and  prisoners; 

I observe  a famine  at  sea— I observe  the 
sailors  ca.<ting  lots  who  shalT  bo  kill’d, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  rest; 

1 obsen’e  the  slights  and  degradations  cast 
by  arrogant  persons  upon  laborers,  the 
poor,  and  upon  negroes,  and  the  like; 

All  these— All  the  meanness  and  agony  with- 
out end,  I,  sitting,  look  out  upon, 

See,  hear  and  am  silent. 


J.  S.  S.  writes:  “Why  have  you  made 
no  comment  on  the  verdict  in  the  Drey- 
Ifus  case?  This  is  surely  ‘Talk  of  the 
Day.’  ” 

■ When  the  nations  thunder  out  their 
righteous  Indignation,  of  what  avail  is 
the  piping  voice  of  one  who  would  fain 
be  away  from  the  hurly-burly?  The 
hyisterical  screaming  of  an  individual — 
oven  a citizen  or  School  Committeeman 
of  Boston— will  not  reach  the  ears  the 
unjust  Judges,  who— we  learn  this  wdth 
regret— do  not  shape  their  daily  lives 
by  faithful  reading  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  city. 

What  would  J.  S.  S.  have  us  do? 
Draw  up  a set  of  resolutions?  Re- 
fuse in  trumpet  tones  to  attend  the  Kx- 
hibltion?  Write,  in  Spencerian  hand 
and  with  an  eagle  for  a final  flourish, 
a letter  of  personal  condolence  to  the 
sorely  tried,  devoted,  heroic  wife? 

Or  would  he  have  us  rival  the  shin- 
ing example  of  the  gallant  Capt.  Thom- 
as Phelan,  for  whom  the  citlzen.s  of 
Belleville,  Kan.,  “stand  ready  to  sub- 
scribe $50  toward  paying  traveling  ex- 
penses," that  the  broadswordsman  may 
carve  Esterhazy  and  thus  do  him  to 
death? 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  take  Capt. 
Phelan  seriously,  although  he  himself 
admits  that  he  is  a terrible  fellow.  He 
isurely  is  of  kin  to  Maglnn's  “wild,  tre- 
mendous Irishman,"  Mr.  Timothy  Thady 
Mulligan.  We  see  Phelan  now,  sharp- 
ening his  sword. 

3ne  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-gre?n. 

And  the  other  eye  was  out.  my  dear; 

And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs 
\\  ere  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  daar. 

O,  the  great  big  Irishman, 

The  rattling,  battling  Irishman— 

The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  stagger- 
ing. leathering  swash  of  an  Irlshmari. 

Or  would  you  have  us  quote  knowing- 
ly from  Matthew  Arnold  and  attribute 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
Prance  to  the  long  continued  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Dubrlcity 
—as  seen  in  painting,  theatre,  liter- 
ature? 

No,  J.  S.  S.  There  are  supreme 
tragedies;  and  then,  commonplace  com- 
ment is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  u i- 
der  a pot. 

Do  not  forget  that  while  Dreyfus  is 
under  the  limelight  on  the  huge  stage 
of  the  world,  there  are  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  cruelly  wronged  and  opr 
pressed;  and  do  you  comfort  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  no  in- 
justice, no  official  cruelty  in  your  own 
beloved  land?  Have  you.  for  example 
ever  seen  the  results  of  the  convict-^  , 
labor  system  in  certain  Southern 
Slates?  Or  are  you  sure  that  there  is 
no  victim  of  hideous  injustice,  nortli  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line? 


This  Is  the  day  appointed  for  the  fir.st  ; 
performance  in  England  (Worcester  i 
Festival)  of  Horatio  W.  Parker’s  “I^org  ■ 


Novisplma,”  under  the  direction  of  t'.ie 
composer.  Professor  Parker  his  been 
welcomed  warmly  by  the  leading  Eng- 
lish musicians  and  music  journals.  The 
Musical  Times  published  a sketch  of 
his  life  with  an  excellent  portrait.  We 
(juote  the  closing  sentences;  “Much  has 
recently  been  said  In  the  public  pre.ss 
on  the  entente  cordlale  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations  of 
the  world.  The  theme  Is  one  that  should 
never  cease  to  vibrate  In  the  hearts  of 
nil  true  sons  and  daughters  of  both 
countries.  And  should  not  its  harmony 
be  strengthened  by  the  'internatlonali- 
lies  of  statesmanship,  commerce.  Jour- 
jiallsm  and  art?  Therefore,  as  the  old- 
est English  musical  journal,  and  as 
representing  the  musicians  of  the  'Old 
Country,'  we  extend  a cordial  welcome 
'to  an  apostle  of  harmony  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic— the  dis- 
tinguished composer  who  is  to  honor  us 
with  a visit  at  Worcester  In  the  per- 
son of  Horatio  William  Parker.”  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  made  a graceful 
reference  to  the  coining  event,  and 
said:  "We  shall  certainly  give  the  work 
all  the  attention  which  so  Interesting 
an  occasion  as  the  bringing  forward  of 
such  a composition  In  this  country  de- 
serves." The  performance  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  morning  In  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  singers,  as  named, 
were  Albani,  Miss  Crossley,  Messrs. 
Edward  L.loyd  and  Plunket  Greene. 
Professor  Parker  will  return  to  this 
country  in  time  to  conduct  his  "King 
Trojan"  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Festival. 


You  may  remember  that  Mrs.  Eang- 
tr;.'  Is  now'  Jlrii  Hugo  de  Bathe;  but 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know— In  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct— that  the 
motto  of  the  de  Bathe  family  is  “Trifles 
do  not  deter  me." 


T have  always  felt  strongly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  foul  language  In  the  streets,  because 
1 look  upon  It  as  a physical  assault  and  an 
outrage  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
man  has  no  more  right  to  as.sault  the  ears  ! l>y  Horn  of  Llmehouse.  She  will  comfortab.y 


At  the  examinations  recently  held  in  Tx>n-j 
• ■■n  In  connection  with  the  Incorporated  I 
: , . iety  of  Musicians.  Miss  Daisy  Dow-  ' 
-salt,  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Dowsett.  Jr., 

I. as  successful  in  passing  the  prolim- 
itiai-y  grade  in  pianoforte  playing.  Miss 
Dowsett  is  a pupil  of  Miss  Grace  Young. 
Prof.  Dip.  I.  S.  M.  .She  has  eight  scuppers 
- four  on  either  side — and  three  water  bal- 
last tanks.  She  also  eaiTies  a spare  rudder, 
n spare  mast  (stonn  mast),  and  a storm 
fore-lug,  and  a crew  of  13;  and  her  sails  are 


ippcra  or  a cottage  at  Newport.  There 
'is  a set  way  of  treating  these  people. 


of  the.  passer-by  with  a horrible  expression 
than  he  bas  to  strike  the  eyes  of  the  passers-  ’ 
hy  with  his  list.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  | 
men  who,  walking  with  their  mothers,  their  j 
wives,  thtir  slaters,  or  their  daughters,  have  j 
felt  Inclined  to  turn  upon  the  ruhlans,  w'hosc 
shouted  language  la  a vocabulary  of  horrors,  j 
Ilut  the  law  takes  very  little  notice.  Only.  | 
as  a rule,  when  the  guilty  person  is  also  : 
drunk  do  the  police  Interfere. 


hold  90  people,  us  compared  with  the  Theo- 
tlore  and  Herbert's  30. 


There  was  one  conscientious  man  in 
the  world,  and  he  IS  no  longer  with  us. 
A fortnight  ago  a gardener,  one  Henry 
Bottlng,  was  found  hanging  to  a tree 
near  Dorking,  England.  "It  came  out 
in  evidence  that  the  deceased  con- 
fscientiously  felt  that  he  w'as  not  equal 
to  his  work,  and  that  he  was  robbing 
];ls  master  of  the  wages  he  received." 
And  what  was  his  reward?  The  jury- 
declared  that  he  was  suffering  from 
temporary  insanity,  and  the  Coroner 
remarked  that  he  wished  there  were 
more  like  him— a eulogy  loosely  framed 
—squinting  toward  a desire  to  see  more 
gardeners  a-hanglng. 


Mr.  Missionary  Davis,  arrested  for 
collecting  money  in  connection  with  a 
recitation  he  had  been  giving  in  Hyde 
I’ark,  Dondon,  was  as  cheerful  as  a 
cilfket.  "All  right.  1-ast  time  I was 
icnvlcted  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  dropped 
down  dead,  and  two  detectives  died 
shortly  afterwards.”  Nevertheless— the 
■Cadi,  perhaps  not  believing  In  a special 
Frovldenco,  fined  him  40  shillings,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  pretty  well,  thank  you. 


Bicyclists  are  of  civic  use— at  least 
i;i  Finchley.  Certain  are  appointed 
throughout  the  pari.sh  to  call  the  fire- 
men and  engine.  For  each  call  a cyclist 
receives  2s.  tid..  and  he  is  supplied  with 
special  bell,  lamp  and  whistle.  Fnr- 
I'.itrmore,  his  dwelling  is  decorated  with 
a colored  lamp. 


and  the  types  that  have  come  Into  use 
bear  not  the  least  resemblance  to  any- 
body In  New  York  or  out  of  it.  There 
was  never  such  an  unearthly  com- 
pound of  social  excellences  as  Van  Blb- 
! ber.  and  I thank  heaven  there  was  not. 

I He  is  the  kind  of  person  that  might 
j come  to  a young  girl  in  a dream  when 
i she  had  fallen  asleep  with  a book  on 
etiquette  in  her  lap.  And  when  you 
strip  the  character  labels  from  Van 
Bibber's  friends  there  is  not  one  man 
or  woman  to  be  found  underneath.  He 
and  his  friends  are  entirely  a matter 
of  bonbonni&res  and  long-stemmed 
roses  and  six  or  seven  amazingly  salient 
characteristics.  They  are  such  loud 
and  self-proclaiming  samples  of  good 
form  that  they  can  be  used  without 
change  to  advertise  a brand  of  collars 
with.  • • • They  belong  not  to  New 
York  nor  to  any  other  place.  Their 
simplicity  and  conclusiveness  are  not  of 
this  world,  nor  ydt  of  heaven.  The.v 
are  dwellers  in  the  land  society  re- 
porters go  to  when  they  die.” 
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The  Boston  Transcript  of  Sept, 
said; 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  Chevalier 
Scovel.  the  American  tenon  is  to  return  to 
the  stage  as  the  star  of  a comic  opera  troupe. 

-■V  little  late,  just  a little  late,  dear 
sister.  Our  old  f.  lend,  the  Chevalier 
Soovel,  made  his  reappearance  on  the 
stage  August  7.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In  "The  -American  Heiress”,  a comic 
opera  In  two  acts. 


A writer  in  Time  and  the  Hour  of 
Sept.  9 speaks  of  "Old  Samlvel  Wcllev  ' 
who  dowsed  the  Shepherd  Stiggfins  In 
the  horse-trough.  "Old  Samlvel"?  We 
tear  M.  J.  C.  Is  another  Andrew  Lang. 


S.  G.  asks;  "Why  Is  this  apparent 
Instance  of  tautology  found  In  o.- 
tlclal  documents:  'The  County  of 

Duke's  County'?" 

r 


We  again  urge  the  necessity  of  family 
reading  from  memoirs,  diaries,  and 
other  books  of  an  Intimate  nature. 
What  pictures  of  life  and  manners! 
Thus  in  a letter  (see  the  "Diaries  of 
Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys  of  Hardwick 
House,  Oxon,  A.  D.  1756  to  1808”)  from 
Mrs.  Powys.  In  which  she  described  her 
husband  to  a girl  friend,  we  find  this 
sound  philosophy:  “My  father  and  all 

the  tenants  tell  me  there  never  was  so 
beautiful  a boy  as  the  young  Squire; 
hut  I think  (fortunately)  the  small-pox 
has  given  him  now  a good  rough,  man- 
ly face."  We  also  learn  that  In  1805 
every  youpg  woman  was  complaining 
of  rheumatism,  cwlng  to  late  hours 
and  thin  clothing.  "The  costumes  of 
that  day  were  so  ravishing  that  It  may 
console  ladies  to  know  that  11  fallait 
souffrlr  pour  Otre  belle." 


"The  Wealth  of  Siberia”;  Novelists, 
playwrights  and  traveling  reformers  in 
search  of  copy  have  found  the  country 
a gold  mine. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  shall  all 
miss  the  old  Cass  statue.  It  was  a silent, 
ever  ready  butt. 


An  editor  in  New  Jersey  who  took  I 
photographs  of  his  chickens  of  a Sun- 
day has  been  expelled  from  the  church.  ' 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Mayor 
Cjuincy,  who  is  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
iTeavors  to  make  Boston  an  ideally  es- 
thetic dwelling  place,  to  the  School 
r„  ard  of  London.  . which  teaches  the 
piano,  pafnting  on  china,  elocution  and 
l.igh-class  cookery  to  the  dear  children. 
Mr.  Sims  met  a little  girl  who  lives 
with  her  father  and  mother  in  an  iin- 
df-rground  cellar,  and  she  was  learning 
lo  stew  truffles  in  champagne.  But 
perhaps  she  expects  to  go  into  a comic 
opera  chorus.  


^ '^11 

Sl’RELY  all  inu.slc  lovers  in  tills  city 
will  rejoice  in  the  success  of  Prof. 
Parker's  "Hora  Novlssima”  at  the  I 
WorceslcT  (England)  Festival— be-J 
cause  the  music  is  noble  and  spiritual, 
and  then  again  becau.se  Boston  has 
still  reason  to  claim  the  composer  aW 
her  adopted  son.  I 

I’erhaps  the  Cecilia  may  now  be  p(T-< 
suaded  to  consider  at  least  a perform- 
ance of  Piaf.  I’arker's  "St,  Chi'lslo- 
pher,"  to  bo  conducted  by  tin-  com- 
poser. And  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  his  "King  Trojan,”  wrllten  as 
long  ago  as  1885,  has  never  been  given 
liere  in  f'.ill  and  with  orchestra?  Tl’.erc 
■n'lll  be  an  Opportunity  to  hear  it  at  the 
coming  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival.  A 
Loudon  correspotident  of  Lc  MC-nestrel 
(ParLs),  speaking  of  “Ilora  Novlssima” 
(before  the  performance  in  England) 
says  that  the  composer  is  an  imitator 
of  Mendelssohn.  This  proves  that  the 
correspondent  has  never  even  seen  the 
said  work. 


I asked  him  once  why  he  was  so  sad.  "I 
have  heard."  he  said  • • • and  then 
stared  Idly  at  me.  adding  suddenly,  as 
though  remembering  words  spoken  by  an- 
other.  “I  have  heard  the  three  lamentable 
eld.  I voices  of  the  world:  the  cry  of  the 
curlew  on  the  hill,  the  wall  of  the  wind,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wave.  " 


You  have  heard  of  the  disease  “police- 
man's heel."  In  London,  on  account 
of  the  hot  weather,  the  Bobbles  were 
treated  b.v  the  hundreds  for  "fired 
feet."  They  persist  In  wearing  heavy 
boots,  although  they  are  provided  with 
money  to  buy  according  to  their  choice, 
only  they  must  not.  wear  "brown 
boots.”  lest  they  lose  in  dignity.  Mean- 
while the  policemen  are  dusted  as  to 
their  feet  with  boraclc  acid. 


We  are  surprised  to  find  little  atten- 
tion paid  by  Bostonians  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  before  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  9000  leading  Ameri- 
cans called  together  by  the  fight  be- 
*ween  -Mr.  Terry  McGovern  and  Mr. 
Pedlar  Palmer  In  the  arena  of  the  ^ 
Westchester  Club,  near  Tuckahoe.  i 

"■Vmiing  the  big  fellows  at  the  rlpgside  j 
•were  Tom  Sharkey.  Bob  Fitzsimmons.  Kid 
Mei'oy  and  Jim  Corbett.  Each  one  of  the  I 

nuartef'-lnexorably  male-"met  with  a 
warm  reception,  but  when  John  U Suttban 
w liked  down  the  aisle  and  took  a seat  In  a 
box  at  the  ringside,  a mighty  cheer  greeted 
hlr.i.  and  the  big  fellow  bowed  his  acknowl- 
• dfrmonts.” 

• That'.-.  Sharkey."  we  hear  an  old 
experienced  rounder  saying  to  his 
".and  he's  a man  good  enough;  when 
comes  Sullivan?  That's  Fitzsimmons, 
■•ihal,  that,  look  you,  that;  there  s a 
fellow!  Go  thy  way,  Fitzsimmons. 
There's  a brave  man.  I-ook  hoix-  he 
looks;  there's  a countenance.  Would 
T could  see  Sullivan  now.  You  shall  see 
Sullivan  anon.  That's  McCoy— I 
Wlicre  Sullivan  is.  That’s  Corbett.  Tls  ; 
Sullivan!  there’s  a man.  Hem!  Brave  | 
Sullivan,  the  prince  of  chivalry!  Mark 
him;  note  him.  O.  admirable  youth!  I 
Go  thy  way.  Sullivan,  go  thy  way:  had 
T a sister  were  a Grace,  or  a daughter 
a goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  ^ 
Thus  spoke  many  New  Yorkers  In  , 
Ihc  language  of  Pandanis  to  Cresslda.  | 
loeKlug  at  the  heroes  enter.  And  is  j 
Boston  Indifferent  to  such  homage  to 
her  once  favorite  son?  Boston,  the  | 
cltv  that  presented  him  with  the  free- 
ilom  of  her  streets,  houses,  inhabitants, 
together  with  a costly,  gorgeous  belt? 
And  yet  Mr.  Sullivan,  though  now  j 
gracing  a New  York  bar.  Is  still  faith-  j 
lul  to  his  cold,  forgetful  home.  j 


She's  a seraph  in  a hat. 

With  the  halo  made  of  straw. 
Celestial!— more  than  that. 

.She’s  a seraph  In  a hat. 

Tour  heart  goes  plt-a-pat. 

Tho’  it's  more  with  love  than  awe. 
She’s  a seraph  In  a hat 

With  the  halo  made  of  straw. 


Here  is  a story  told  by  the  Paris  cor- 
11-  pondent  of  the  Referee: 

"The  American  boxer,  Jeffries,  is  en- 
gaged to  appear  at  Marigny,  and  if  he 
i.7-  a draw  I suppose  there  will  be  a 
boxing  revival  all  over  the  place,  just 
a.s  there  was  last  year  with  the  wrest- 
lers. I remember  when  the  swollen- 
lieaded  Pompailotir  Jim  Corbett  was  out 
hire  some  years  ago,  he  was  the  idol  of 
ii!’.  the  ladies  of  the  other  half  ,of  the 
world.  One  night  in  his  dressing  room,  : 

;i  fair  one.  who  is  well  known  on  the  ^ 
London  boards,  peered  In  and  an- 
noun  ed  that  she  was  just  driving 
rou]vJ  to  Maxim  s in  her  brougham.  1 
translated  for  Corbett,  who  asked  me  1 

I to  reply  (which  I didn't)  ‘Who  the  j 

I said  you  weren’t.’  ” | 


Up  ^ 


Strange  wares’are  handled  on  the  wliarvca 
of  sleep: 

She  .lows  of  shadows  pass,  and  many  a light 

Flashes  a signal  fire  across  the  night; 

Barges  depart  whose  \olceless  steersmen 
keep 

Their  way  without  a star  upon  the  deep; 

And  from  lost  ships,  homing  with  ghostly 
crews, 

(•erne  cries  of  Incommunicable  news. 

While  cargoes  pile  the  piers,  a moon-white 
heap — 

F.udgets  of  dream-dust,  merchandise  of  song. 

Wreckage  of  hope  and  packs  of  ancient 


wrong. 

Nepenthes  gathered  from  a secret  strand. 
Fardels  of  heartache,  burdens  of  old  sins. 
Luggage  sent  down  from  dim  ancestral  Inns. 
And  bales  of  fantasy  from  No-.Man’s  Land. 


We  have  received  from  the  West— the 
mighty  West  where  the  sun  goes  down 
—a  little  box  in  the  shape  of  a cup 
with  a peg  In-slde.  with  an  enameled  lid. 
;in«l  with  this  Inscription;  "To  attain 
true  refinement  In  gum-chewing  use 

-s  peggy-box.  Stick  your  gum  on 

the  peg  in  the  box,  and  wear  it  around 
your  neck  on  a chain. 


By  the  way,  a paragraph  in  the  .same 
Referee  shows  that  all  Englush  sports 
were  not  cocksure  of  Palmer  s triumph. 
And  remember  that  this  was  published 
over  a monfn  ago. 

"Doubtless  Pedlar  Palmer’s  people 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  fully 
considered  their  program  before  they 
committed  themselves  to  It.  but  ou  the 
face  of  it  the  expedition  docs  not  read 
well.  We  do  not  often  get  a champion 
in  the  boxing  line  who  lasts  long,  and 
it  has  been  for  some  time  my  opinion 
that  Palmer  will  not  want  so  mneh 
beating  as  he  did.  The  more  rea.son. 
lh(;n,  to  give  him  all  the  chances  you 
i can. ' Some  uncertainty  exKsts  as  to  the , 

1 date  on  which  he  will  box  in  America. 

1 It  is  said  that  there  will  be  rows  before  I 
I a definite  decision  is  arrived  at  as  to 
his  first  match  over  the  water.  With 
regard  to  this,  all  we  will  say  Is  that 
it  our  little  man  is  to  train  in  the  hot 
weather  and  fight  before  it  has  passed.  , 
he  and  we— for  we  are  all  more  or  less  j 
identified  with  his  fortunes-are  taking 
undue  risks  of  defeat:  are 
asking  for  that  calamity.” 


in  fact. 


What  a kindly  soul  the  Providence 
Jou'-nal  is,  to  be  sure!  "Boston  is  full 
of  poets.  . . . It  may  be  suggest- 

ed without  undue  rashness  that  the 
names  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton.  James  Jef- 
frey Roche  and  Arlo  Bates  will  continue 
to  shine  In  letters  of  gold  through  all 
th<?  .vears  to  come.’* 

>Vill  the  Providence  Jo’irnal  tell  us 
oiT-hand  the  title  of  any  one  poem  by 
I’rofessor  Bates? 


The  Pilot  tells  this  story  about  a 
preacher  on  the  Common  who  appealed 
a few  Sundays  ago  to  a crowd  "ask- 
ing them  to  choose  'salvation  or  dam- 
na'tion— the  King  James’s  Bible,  or  the 
Douav  Bible.'  He  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed w hen  his  intelligent  audience, 
not  knowing  one  from  the  other, 
shouted  ‘Hooray  for  the  Dewey  Bible!'  ” 


One  way  to  stop  "the  smoke  nuisance" 
is  to  give  your  friends  better  cigars. 


The  Attorney  General  of  Spain  de-  , 
mands  the  dismissal  of  .Admiral  j 
Montojo  from  the  service.  Let's  see- , 
it  was  a long  time  ago— but  dldn  t 
Dewey  say  on  a famous  occasion  that 
the  Spanish  Admiral  was  a brave  man 
and  he  should  like  to  shake  his  hand .’ 


There  is  talk  of  Mozarl's  “Maniage 
of  Figaro”  allhe  Opfra-Comique.  Paris, 

In  the  spring,  with  Calv6  as  Susanna 
and  Mauri-1  as  the  Count.  "Tristan 
and  Isolde”  will  be  produced  in  Paris 
by  iiamoureaux,  Oct.  21,  21,  28.  31;  Nov, 

4,  7.  11,  14,  18,  21.  Tristan  will  be  ."ung 
by  Gibert  and  Lafargue,  Isolde  by 
Litvini'.e,  J’acaiy,  and  Janssen.  Bran- 
gaciie  by  Lr  ma,  Darlay.s,  Spanyi.  Vin- 
cent d'lndy  is  finishing,  at  the  request 
of  the  wilow.  Ihe  string  quartet  left 
incomplete  bv  the  regretted  Chausson. 
Sjint-Saens  has  finished  a string  quar- 
tet, which  is  dedicated  to  Ysaye.  Emil 
Fischer  is  manager  of  the  AE)sUrd;im 
Opera.  The  Dresden  Opera  House  is  at 
last  lighted  by  electricity.  Buenos 
Ayres  has  heard  Mascagni's  "Iris.”  A 
correspondent  of  the  Guide  Musical 
found  at  Bayreuth  the  singer  Gadskl 
old  and  without  authority,”  as  Eva 
1 "Die  Meistersinger.”^  There  was  a 
Lngreas  of  guitarists  at  Munich  Sept. 

L.  17.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
llichard  Wagner  Society  is  diminished 
J)y  600.  The  Royal  Opera  Orchestra 
Berlin,  will  give  subscription  concert; 
this  season,  led  by  Lamoureux,  JIas-fi,|jj 
cagni,  /umpe,  Humperdii.ek,  Schuch 
Auer;  there  will  be  91  to  110  play 
and  among  the  sioloisl.s  w-ill  bo  Marii^ 
Kngle,  Lilli  Lehmann.  Miss  Wedekind 
Auer,  Popner.  Sauer,  Thomson, 

Davies,  -\mong  the  soloists  at  th 
Gevvandliaus  concerts,  IiClpzi.g  imdelj 
Niki.sch,  are  d’Albert,  Busoni,  Dohnhn  , / 
yl,  Rislcr,  Ysaye,  Sauer,  Carreno.  -\c 
cording  to  rules  now  in  force  at  Ih- 
Dresden  Opera  House,  singers  can  ap 
pear  before  the  curtain  only  three  time 
after  each  act  and  six  after  the  flna 
fall  of  the  curtain.  An  Italian  ep'r;  ! 
company,  with  Mrs.  Darc!6e  as  bright  [ | 
parlieular  star,  and  De  Mar'-hi,  Ari 
inondi.  Gcnnari.  Bassi  and  others  wll 
make  a lour  of  Germany  from  Sept.  2 
to  Nov.  1.  German  theatres  celebrate 
the  !50th  _ birthday  of  Goethe;  and  a 
Vienna  they  gave  Beethoven's  overlur 
to  ■■Egmont,"  and  not  Massenet’ 
"WerLher,”  which  was  first  product 
at  that  opera  housei 


Jit 


■:\A 


A Post  Office  in  Ohio  has  been 
named  after  Rudyard  Kipling.  How 
Vng  w'ill  it  be  before  he  sues  the  Posi- 
uia.'ter? 


The  South  End  Echo  published  this 
amazing  paragraph: 


It  is  a pleasure  to  read  such  an  i 
article  as  the  one  by  C.  M.  Francis 
entitled  "New  York  in  Fiction,  and  , 
published  in  the  Transcript.  The  author ' 
protests  against  the  ab-surd  attention 
paid  by  the  Bookman  to  story-tellcTS 
in  New  York  who  are  alleged  to  use 
ink  of  an  Intensely  "local  color."  ‘ Be- 
gin at  the  top  with  the  fashionable, 
people— Van  Bibber  and  his  set.  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison's  leading  families.  Mr. 
Warner's  millionaires  and  any  other 
denizen  of  fiction  that  has  a box  at  the 


Single  concert  tickeLs  with  reserve  ♦ 
seat  for  any  concert  of  the  Worcesie 
Festival  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Stciiiei 
& Sons,  Monday,  Sept.  IS,  and  there 
after  until  Monday  morning.  Sept.  2 
•when  they  will  be  for  sale  at  the  hall. 


English  musical  piays  will  form 
large  part  of  the  programs  at  th 
Budapest  theatres  devoted  to  th.-.t  fori 
of  entertainment  during  the  approaci 
lag  season.  "A  Ilimaway  .Girl,"  "T'l 
I.ucky  Star,  " "The  Belle  of  Cairo,”  an 
"The  Belle  of  New  York"  arc  some  « 
those  of  which  the  rights  have  be 
purchased  by  Hungarian  manager 
“The  Geisha"  has  already  been  produr 
there  with  succ  and  has  called  for 
a parody,  entitled,  “A  Gtsa  Gi* 


it 


!'■© 


It 

^fftPri  liy  MiikSi  an:t“ Hfeltir,  ;u!<! 
iii.-ii;  coinjiuscd  by  Kugpno  Szto- 
^rtz. 

na  I’lii'ic  l'ron,'’,lU  suit  afr;iinst  Ihe 
tfagcr  of  I lie  Ope.ra-Coniiciue,  I’arls, 
H salary  ami  damages  for  prejinllce 

ttained.  8he  aiipeared  at  the  theatre 
three  cia-ashms  but  she  was  not  en- 
jed.  TliOj  ' airt  found  in  Camp’s 
ir.  and  in  regard  to  salai-y  laid  it 
i'll  that  a "uflnut"  was  not  a “per- 
Taanee.”  and  that  accordingly  no  ro- 
ncralion  was  due.  Itut  Sliss  I’aek, 
,0  made  hei-  lir.-t  appearance  at  the 
in  ISS!),  has  already  been  a inem- 
ol  the  Ope 'a-Coinique.  The  ‘‘Belle 
jC  New  york  ’ will  celebrate  its  s:ix 
indredth  perform. mce  at  the  Shaftes- 
ry,  ijondon.  on  Oct.  7.  ' 

Mr.  Van  Heddeghem,  a ooniposer  in 
ohilon,  ha.?  written  an  oratori.a  taken 
om  the  “World/’  the  W'ork  of  I>'lam- 
irion.  The  score  is  cntitlKl  “Kter- 
•lle  Oretitton,”  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
-'renomer,  who  ha.s  addressed  to  tlie 
.tthor  of  the*  music  a complimentary 
tter.  A Russian  opera  company  will 
i.sit  London  during  the  month  cf  Oc- 
■ber,  under  the  matiagement  of  Alaxa- 
itfl".  A series  of  national  works  will  be 
erformed,  including  “Eugea  One.gin/’ 
Ttie  Demon‘’  and  “Igor.”  The  New 
Loy.tl  Opera  Hcitse  has  been  taken  for 
ne  Russian  season.  Mr.  Charles  Man- 
ers  and  Mme.  Fanny  Moody  began 
Ijhoir  opera  lour  in  England  S(pt.  1,  us- 
ing the  Conlinental  pitch.  Mr.  Manner.s 
dims  Ibat  this  is  the  first  attempt  of 
Optra  c.cmpany  to  use  the  pitch  in  ■ 
e Englisli  Provinces.  The  Re.'erec 
,y.;  that  the  family  of  Dc  Musset  reso- 
itely  and  successfull.v  opposed  the  pre- 
cticu  of  a play  dealing  with  that  pe- 
in  Do  Musset's  life  in  which  the 
i/ir  Palcggo  played  so  important  a 
It  is  announced  that  the  Maestro 
iro  Mascagni  deals  exclusively  with 
incident  in  “Le  Trio  da  Venice,” 
ch  he  has  just  completed.  The  Ica'.l- 
eliaractcrs  will  cpcnl.v  bear  the 
;nes  of  Alfred  dc  Musset.  Geor.gcs 
id  and  Dr.  Paleggo.  As  De  Mi.s'ct's 
iiily  are  yciy  firm  in  the  matter,  there 
I be  a storm  when  an  attempt  is 
produce  the  opera  in  Paiii. 
he  Rainmaker  of  Syria”  has  1 c--n  so- 
jed  by  Joseph  tyeinberge-r  of  Vienr. x 
i production  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
'osiir.a  Wagner  has  done  well  at  the 
yrcuth  festival.  The  bulk  of  the  au- 
tices  were  invariably  .American,  and 
an  average  there  was  as  much  hat 
American  when  a lady  was  iinder- 
;h  it.  The  audience  proleste.l.  but 
Vankeer,  sat  tight,  until  Jlrs.AVag- 
ir.tervcned  and  ordcr!\t  that  every 
. small  or  of  the  tra-la-la  order, 
,ild  be  left  in  the  cloakroom." 

«*» 

lere  is  a rumor  that  Father  Perosi 
riling  an  opera.  It  i.s  true  that  he 
Bayreuth  thi.s  year.  I now  quot^ 
the 
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the  Roman  correspondent 
iWall  Gazette: 

heVvoung  Abbd  Perosi  announce.s 
■t  at  last  the  finishing  touch  las 
1 given  to  his  new  oratorio,  ‘‘The 
ivily  of  the  Redeemer,”  and  that  it 
ll  be  "performed  for  the  first  time  on 
t.  12,  in  the  Cathcdrttl  of  C'emo, 
ich  for  the  occasion  will  b-  Irans- 
med  almost  into  a cor.cert  hall.  In 
body  of  the  church  there  will  be 
rx  chairs,  arm  chairs  and 
mmo.a  chairs,  at  dUfercnt  prices, 

I lie  in  tbe  chapels  llicn  will 
reserved  placr.s.  The  or- 
■ stra  will  be  composed  of  12'  maestri 
nd)  200  choristers,  who,  together  with 
ibe  principal  singers,  will  come  every 
from  Milan.  Tlie  oratorio  is  di- 
ided  into  two  parts,  the  ‘‘Annuncia- 
io'd*  and  the  “Birth.”  The  former 
leyins  with  a chorus  with  tlie  words, 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.” 
dr*Eheme.  Then  follows  the  prologue, 
h ■ announcement  of  the  appearance 
( the  Angel  Gabriel  in  the  house  of 
.;*l:3ary,  and  the  dialogue  between  the 
W O;  It  end.s  with  a ‘‘^Iu:siuficat”  of  th,- 
gin.  'The  latter  begin.s  with  a “lar- 
fo.”  the  tempestuous  night  of  the  bi'  th 
Christ  is  described,  and  an  angelic 
rnn  is  sung  by  a chorus,  without  iii- 
iiuniental  music.  Tiie  m.xgnificent 
,(>rk  ends  with  a ‘'Thanksgiving”  cho- 
1,  a Te  Deurn  Imudanius.  It  is  pre- 
ejed  that  this  will  be  one  of  Abbd 
rori's  greatest  triumph.s. 
i ('^e  same  correspondent  says,  Aug.  27: 
;||'3lacomo  Puccini,  the  celelirat'ii  cain- 
‘lOr  of  "La  Boheme,”  ha.s  almost  fin- 
d his  new  opera,  ‘‘La  Tosci”  (the 
lelto  of  wliich,  as  is  known,  is  take:i 
S.u'dou’s  novel),  and  has  gone  for 
to  Bcscolungo,  a pretty,  plctur- 
tie  vill.age  in  the  distrjcl  of  Ab’rione. 
latter,  which  siands  aui.in';  th;' 
St  of  the  Apennines,  betwicn  Flor- 
aud  Bologna,  and  rivals  the  fa- 
ns Vallombrosa  in  c'oolness,  deriv*  s 
name  from  tin;  immens.o  foivsi.s  of 
ti  (fir  trees)  in  the  neiglilioi hro  1. 
ccini  take.s  the  .greatest  car-’  ev.m 
the  smallest  details  regarding  llie 
icscTitation  of  his  new  opera,  v/hieh. 
announced,  will  be  given  for  tl-p 
t time  in  Rome  next  autumn.  Now 
atientioii  is  concentrated  on  the 
s w.'ith  which,  accordio.g  ti  his  own 
«ls.  ho  will  ‘‘symphiin'cnlly  dcscrib° 
sunrise  and  the  awaking  of  Rom’.” 
this  purpose  he  lias  ordered  ;ix 
iiai  kinrls  of  hjlls  of  tli.'  Rafanclii 
n or  I’istoi.n.  one  rf  the  lust  known 
taly  for  the  production  of  musical 
umeiils.  . Several  times  lalc-lv  I 
mot  the  Maisiro.  who  had  come 
oscl.y  to  Rome  t,.  listen  at  day- 
k.  eitli' r on  the  top  of  the  t’incio 
the  iH'ights  ot  San  Pi;  fro  i:;  M in- 
to Lie  sound  of  tire  l.el's  of  ilic 


Puts  elinrchf-iof  tli<n_ra 

Ipdlffc;  .eit  wht^i  Iblj^ 

.(!■■.■  it!. a 10  nrcceiiiaT 
he;  .voolh.  “Fd.v.r,”  ; 
e.lte.  in  liis  n-.iliv,'  io 
I a bell  b;-in;'  in-e.1',.,1 

I hr:i.-.:i  niortar  of  ihp-lo.  .'I 

Paul  Razclair.?,  ai  12- 
(firsl  prize,  P ari.s  Con 
mao'  ' bis  lir- 1 app  .in 
lit  a I’romciiarle  Conce 
Wood  eonduclor.  He 
Sains'  conecrlo,  and 
wrote  of  him:  ‘'.\.ssuredly  ho  has  a 
most  artistic  mastery  of  Hie  ■.■ello.  As 
yei  ho  lacks  H;o  sheer  pliy.dcal  , -strength 
to  round  and  compielc  his  pow.  c of  ex- 
pression; but  that  power  i.s  there,  and 
he  sliows  a stron.g  and  deep  musical 
emotion  in  tlie  sincerity  ,if  his  niler- 
ance  and  in  the  purit.v  of  liis  e.rtis’io 
intention.  Few  enough  are  tin-  con- 
certos written  for  the  'cello  whi.di  h.ive 
an.v  peculiar  merit:  and  it  would  not  bo 
pos.sible  to  include  the  single  conci-rto 
written  by  Saint-Saens  for  that  in- 
s'rament  among  those  few.  Still,  it 
provided  an  opportunit.v  for  a cliiid  of 
distinguished  parts,  for  one  wiiom 
Mr.  Newman  did  well  to  introduce  to  a 
London  audience.”  At  this  same  con- 
eort  Liadoff's  Snuff-box  ‘‘Vai.se-  i 
Badinage.”  originally  a piano  idece. 
Introduced  to  us  by  Siloti,  was  pro-  i 
diiced,  "arranged  for  piccolo,  two  tlates,  I 
tliree  clarinets,  harp  and  celesta.”  ! 

The  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  C.arnzzi,  I 
a liarp-player,  at  a Promenade  Cone  rfi  ! 
Sept.  1.  was.  Hie  occasion  cf  this  iuler- 
estine.-  dis.sertation  by  Mr.  Llackburn: 

“Jladam,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  a lady 
who  hud  iileaded  concerning  ;i  ceit-Hn 
musical  jicrformauce  that,  at  all  events,- 
it  was'  exceedingly  clever,  “Madam.  I 
wish  it  liad  been  impossibli.”  Never, 
have  we  before  had  so  intimate  .o.  sym- 
I pathy  with  the  moral  of  ihi.3  some- 
what well-worn  story  as  last  nigut,  in 
listening  at  the  Queen'.s  Hall  to  Jlrnc. 
Carezzi,  a harp-player  who  made  her 

first  appearance  in  England  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  harp  is  a vastly  overrated 
instrument.  To  play  it  to  perfection  is 
no  doubt  an  extremely  clever  achieve- 
ment. Of  cour.se  it  is  clever.  And  it 
would  be  clever  to  bump  your  head  from 
Oxford-circus  to  Eayswatcr;  it  would 
be  clever  to  scrape  a.  pencil  upi  a .slate 
20,000  times  an  hour:  it  would  be  < lever 
to  forgo  a Bank  of  England  note  to  tiic 
last  line  of  the  waterm.ark.  A ihoi.- 
sanu  things  may  be  clever  without  be- 
ing in  Hie  let  st  admir.xble.  And  Mme. 
Carozzi  played  a fastasia  from  "Der 
Freischiitz”  on  ihe  harii  as  a solo  in- 
strcmenl.  Consider  what  that  means. 
Here  is  mi  sic,  wonderful  in  its  direct 
inspiration  and  in  its  fine  orcliesti-.H  set- 
ting, music  intensely  dramatic,  intense- 
ly emotional,  intensely  actu.il.  Hero,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  instrument  of 
which  the  most  characterbstic  qual,H..s 
are  shrillness,  bluiuness  and  uncertainty 
ot  tenp.  And  all  the  fullness  of  that  mu- 
sic had  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  ijo.s- 
sibilities  of  that  instrument.  You 
seemed  to  see  a dim  and  gibberin.g 
jsl  eleton  pcrloiming  the  most  exlrai-i’- 
idinary  antics  of  imitation,  and  (though 
ihowir.g  a ghastly  sort  of  verisimilUu  e) 
failing  at  tvory  point.  Mere  inelodi.? 
notes  had  to  be  drojipid  here  and  there; 
f ffccts,  of  course,  had  to  be  dropped 
everywhere;  but  all  you  could  do  was 
to  stare  with  an  unholy  fascination  at 
.a  player  v/hose  agility,  accomplishment 
and  technique  were  never  for  a uicment 
ip  question,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
vever  for  a moment  cither  persuaded 
you  that  this  was  music  in  any  truly 
■tislic  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  al- 
ost  a matter  of  course  tiiat  this  ast.n- 
ihing  perfoimar.ee  should  have  be<m 
ormously  applauded.  The  harp,  'we 
y rem.eniber,  is  an  ancient  insiru- 
nt.  It  is  beautiful  in  its  shape,  and 
.is  sniTOuntied  by  a perfect  atmo-iphe  e 
romance.  It  is  also,  doubHe.ss,  liilli- 
llt  to  play;  and  a player  is  able,  nov.' 
,...d  then,  in  very  subUu.ed  nK-iiunts,  to 
! make  it  imitate  various  pretty  orches- 
tral effects.  Mme.  Carozzi  i::  a p'-rfeet 
.exponent  of  all  its  special  and  pirii  u- 
lar  beauties;  we  need  not  expound  tho  e 
beauties  further.  The  fact  that  she  is 
so  clever  a harpi.’t  only  exaggerates 
our  di.slike  for  tlu-  harp  when  it  is  to  be 
heard  apart  fi'om  the  orchestra.  Mean- 
while we  recommend  this  arti.st  not  to 
play  fantasias  from  well-known  opera.?, 
but»to  play  such  compositions  for  lli ; 
sole  instrument  (whatever  Hn-y  in.'i.v  I'.m 
whi.'h  arc  written  especially  for  its  own 
mftier  (whatever  that  may  be). 
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The  New  York  Times  says  of  the 
break-down  of  Paola  Schram,  the  cliild 
plan  fist: 

When  Palom.x  Scliram,  after  much 
preparatory  heralding  as  an  inf:int 
prodigy,  exhibited  here  her  powers  as  I 
a piano  player,  the  musical  critics  im- 
mediately decided  that  her  work  was  i 
but  very  moderately  remarkable,  even 
for  a child  so  young,  while  the  s.mall 
portion  of  the  musical  public  attr'iClod 
b.v  her  first  performance,  considered 
It  pathetic  rather  than  intere-sting,  and 
as  a result  the  people  who  were  cx- 
plciting-  her  slender  talents— pos-ibly 
enough  with  the  best  of  intentions— 
soon  departed  for  regions  wlierc  tlie  po- 
tentialities of  the  piano  are  less  well 
u.nderstood  and  the  standar.Is  of  taste 
less  exacting.  They  went  to  the  I’a- 
eifle  coast,  and  thence,  for  some  time, 
reports  of  liule  I’uloma’s  marvelous 
achievements  have  been  coming  in 
epiick  succession.  Now  arrives  a report 
of  a .different  sort— th:it  the  child  h.is 
completely  broken  down,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  under  the  stress  of 
overwork  and  excitement,  and  that  the 
wreck  of  mind  and  bedy  is  likely  to  l)i> 
permanent.  In  commenting  on  this  f.;r 
from  surprising  oulcomo  of  a system 
for  wiiit  h the  most  charitable  can  tin  1 
only  (he  excuse  of  ignoiancc,  the  Seat- 
■tle  Post-Intclliaeni-i'r  matci  ialiy,.  de- 
AraeLs  fro:!!  the  force  o(  :■  weli-intf 'i- 


tioneil  and  ..hwrwl?  ■ .iu*  Iciou.-s  a.iiett* 
by  l.'.menl'il  inns  o'C;  r the  gi  - ai  fi  . to 
the  world  of  mu.de  iiieldi-utul  to  Hu- 
ehild's  misfoi'tune.  and  ;;rote.-;quci.,  -x- 
aaruerated  eslinia("S  ■ ( l)ci  - e .i 

ooniposer  aPd  perfm  nn-r.  ''b-'  ih- 
lomn  Schram  is  a geiiu’.-,  oe.  s un 
too  self-confident  wnK-r,  n-'  uin-^  ee... 

deny.  Only  ten  years  of  agi-  and  ..einq 
Hiin.as  that  maturity  seblom  .--u;  . us 
in.  is  genius,  and  true  genius  a-  tli  '.. 
Tlie  assertion  an  1 the  delir.i'.on.  lakin 
to".-lher,  make  it  unnecessary  to  qneto 
what  this  W<  stern  aiuhoiily  says  ali.nil 
Ihe  child's  facile  improvisation  up  ni 
themes  supplioil  by  lier  ailinirers.  i.iu 
Hiough  Palmna  gave  ni  slighli-i  evi-- 
dence  of  being  a musical  ge  nus.  atid 
tliouuh  she  I'oulrl  improvise  no  at  all. 
and  as  a performer  was  no  more  prom-> 
ising  than  dozens  of  preeocinns  enildren 
known  U most  teacliers  of  ine  inan-i-- 
and  rarelv,  indeed,  are  ”veu  the  mo-t 
modest  of  such  promises  kept  yet  the 
Post-Intelligencer  is  entirely  ri.ght  m 
sicruly  condemning  Hie  course,  some- 
times reeklessly  mercenary  and  sonie- 
tlme.s  only  stupid,  of  those  wii  , fma  • 
undeveloped  children  .int  i pr-m:uura 
publicity,  alw'ays  periling  and  oiH  n des 
slroying 'whate'ver  possibilities  of  talent 
or  genius  they  may  possess.  'i  ae  fate 
of  little  Paloma  Schram  is  typie  .]  of 
many. 

j Philip  Hale. 

P Z'  ; f ^ 

, *‘I  pitied  you,”  wrote  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
to  a friend  who  had  been  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  “undergoing  those  dreadful  Orato- 
rios. 1 never  heard  one  that  was  not  tire- 
some and,  in  part,  ludicrous.  Such  subjects 
are  scarce  fitted  for  Catgut,  even  Magnus 
Handt'l,  even  ‘Messiah.’  He  (Handel)  was  a 
g(  od  old  Pagan  at  heart,  and  (till  he  had 
to  yield  to  the  fashionable  Piety  cf  England) 
stuck  to  opera  and  cantatas.” 

Oratorio  was  invented  by  Emilio  de  ’Cava- 
licii  in  1600. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1899. 
To  the  Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day: 

In  this  season  of  rhythmic  hysteria, 
when  our  small  city  is  throbbing  in 
the  convulsions  of  an  annual  attack  of 
musical  culture,  w'hen  50,000  people  or- 
dinarily callous  to  anything  more  stern- 
ly classical  than  “Hello,  Baby,” 

appear  clad  in  the  garb  of  critics  and 
strive  desperately  to  live  up  to  a wide 
reaching  reputation,  and  Imbibe  enough 
lii.gh  class  music  to  last  until  next 
September,  I utter  a protest  against 
Ihe  Oratorio,  a salient  feature  of  our 
“festivals.”  This  protest  I respectfully 
address  to  you.  It  is  no  worse  than 
some  of  yours  anyway. 

JOHN  H.  GARRICK. 


And  here  is  Mr.  Garrick's  piece: 

Autumn  is  here,  and  the  season  of 
the  Oratorio  draws  nigh.  This  Euterp- 
*an  monstrosity  still  “draws;”  our 
musical  evolution  seems  to  halt  here, 
as  the  floods  gather  behind  a dam. 
That  it  is  merely  arrested  development, 
that  in  time  the  accumulated  waters 
will  sweep  the  dam  away,  no  one 
s'eriously  doubts;  but  at  present  the 
stoppage  seems  complete. 

I never  quite  understood  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for 
this  particular  form  ot  religious  In- 
struction. To  be  sure  I once  heard 
Hie  proprietor  of  a theatre  caf6  in  Ger- 
many valiantly  espouse  an  oratorio. 
On  the  ground  that  more  reams  of 
sausage  and  litres  of  beer  were  con- 
sumed during  the  evening  than  when 
"Tristan  und  Isolde”  held  the  hoards; 
but  such  logic  is  superficial  at  best; 
there  must  be  more  cogent  reasons  for 
the  grip  of  this  Octopus  on  the  world 
of  music. 

In  the  first  place,  I suppose  that 
thousands  of  people  who  object  to 
theatres  and  operas  attend  oratorios, 
.and  regard  thetn  as  elevating  and  in- 
structive; (apropos  of  which,  I once  saw 
Elijah  in  a greasy  dress  suit  and 
soiled  collar,  and  have  never  since 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  life  of 
the  good  old  prophet  without  recalling 
his  understudy.)  Nevertheless,  It  is  cer- 
tain that  people  who  newer  enter  an 
opera  house  swarm  to  oratorios.  They 
can  safely  be  listened  to  on  Sabbath 
nights,  as  “sacred.”  By  the  cumula- 
tive force  of  the  crowd,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  "theory  of  sug- 
gestion,” many  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  ensnared  are  swept  in 
with  the  pious  element;  the  oratorio  be- 
gins to  “draw,”  and  the  management 
can  afford  to  engage  famous  virtuosos, 
who  will  sing  whatever  pleases  their 
patrons,  just  as  Paderewski  would  ac- 
cede to  a request  for  Yankee  Doodle 
if  proffered  by  a "paying  house,”  albeit 
with  a shrug.  A new  throng  rushes  to 
hear  the  famous  artists  (people  would 
flock^  to  hear  Patti  sing  ‘‘My  rag-time 
girl.")  These  are  some  of  the  stages 
■whereby  the  oratorio  has  throttled  the 
American  public.  I do  not  sweeplngly 
criticise  the  music  of  these  funereal 
affairs,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Dudley 
Buck— not  lightly  do  we  toy  with 
these  names.  There  may  be  people  who 
can  sit  unmoved  during  that  marvelous 
bur.st  of  song.  “With  verdure  clad,  the 
fields  appear”  in  ‘‘The  Greatlon;”  I 
cannot,  even  tho'  I may  sleep  through 
the  last  three  or  four  days  of  It! 

But  the  entire  structure  is  false.  The 
oratorio  will  in  time  be  relegated  to  the 
place  of  departed  fads,  along  with  hoop- 


sklrt.s.  parades.  Fourth  of  July 

, oration:;,  fHfd  hurdy-gurdies.  None  of 
' the  c.SH0TiH:ilIy  musical  races  have  ever 
adopted  the  oratorio,  or  tolerated  It. 
To  illustrate  my  ohjecHons,  without 
invidious  criticism,  1 wil!  suppose  that 
we  are  present  at  a grand  production 
of  a new,  hand-forged  oratorio,  entitled 
‘‘Adam  and  Eve.”  A large  and  excel- 
lent orchestra  probably  introduces  tlie 
garden  party  by  a serious  and  well- 
meant  effort  to  reproduce  the  various 
cries,  screeches,  twitters  and  growls  of 
the  wild  denizens  of  Eden.  The  possl- 
lillitics  of  the  saxophone,  vogelhoin. 
trombone  and  violin  are  developed  to 
their  utmost;  the  utility  man  surpasses 
himself.  If  Hie  composer  be  clever, 
you  may  .amuse  yourself  by  following 
out  the  evolution  of  animal  utterance, 
from  the  flabby  cries  of  the  crustaceans 
up  to  the  more  advanced  range  of  the 
verteliraies;  till  at  length  a shrill  hu- 
man yell  ayinounces  the  advent  of 
Adam.  Here,  if  you  have  been  atten- 
tive, yon  will  look  for  the  raising  of  the 
curtain:  and  at  once  a glaring  incon- 
gruity rasps  you.  There  Is  no  attempt 
in  the  costuming  of  Adam  and  Eve  to 
preserve  the  slightest  historical  verity. 
The  toilettes  of  the  happy  pair  are  not 
at  all  what  our  early  training  has  pre- 
pared us  for.  Adam  probably  wears 
a hired  dress  suit,  and  carries  an  enor- 
mous watch  fob.  Eve  is  d6collet6,  but 
even  at  that  utterly  anachronistic.  She 
wears  opera  gloves,  and  is  gowned  In 
white  satin.  Not  even  a wreath  of  fig 
leaves  is  offered  to  propitiate  our  sen.se 
of  the  eternal  fitness.  There  is  abso- 
liitly  no  local  color.  Truculent  Gain,  he 
of  the  plaited  shirt  front,  is  a has.?, 
and  hence  probably  an  undergrown,  bll- 
Ilous  creature;  ■nhile  Abel  is  a huge, 
shapeless  blond,  with  a disappointing 
treble.  There  is  even  a horrible  possi- 
bility that  the  exigencies  of  the  trag- 
edy may  produce  a female  in  harlequin 
to  personate  Abel.  The  only  other  star 
in  the  cast  is  the  serpent,  who  makes 
the  first  concession  to  historical  accu- 
racy; ho  has  evidently  crawled  on  his 
belly;  the  buttons  on  his  coat  are 

frayed,  and  his  cravat  askew.  He  dis- 
courses on  the  property  apple  from  be- 
hind one  of  the  hideous  modern 
embalmed  palms,  set  In  a green 

tub.  The  tragedy  wears  on  to  its 

conclusion,  with  a solo  from  Adam 
in  which  he  literally  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 

while  naming  the  various  creatures  of 
the  garden;  hungry  supes  flit  in  and 
out,  as  angels,  and  younger  sons  of  the 
worthy  couple.  Eve  and  the  serpent 
have  a duet  which  Is  encored,  because 
it  Is  customary  to  encore  duets,  and 
there  are  endless  orchestral  interludes 
representing  natural  phenomena. 

Now,  what  Is  there  about  all  this 
which  enthralls  clerks,  milliners,  clergy- 
men, elevator  men,  grocers,  and  in 
short,  the  average  American  citizen? 
Frankly,  I do  not  knoty.  I can  appreci- 
ate Adam's  tremendous  voice,  and  the 
splended  harmony  and  polyphony  of  the 
composition;  but  why  drag  In  the  Scrip- 
tures? What  Is  flatter  than  the  hair- 
cutting  scene  In  ‘‘Samson  and  Delilah,” 
when  Samson  Is  totally  bald,  and  Deli- 
lah costumed  for  a pink  tea?  Is  the 
earnest  student  of  biology  the  wiser 
for  having  heard  the  Pterodactyl  coo? 
Are  there  not  some  things  which  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  imagination? 
Is  not  even  a rudimentary  mental  con- 
cept preferable  to  such  crude,  bare, 
harsh  misrepresentation?  If  we  must 
have  oratorios  let  us  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  stage  setting.  Let  us  have, 
at  least,  as  much  respect  for  Moses  as 
for  Gleopatra.  Wagner's  entire  life  was 
a struggle  to  set  properly  his  operas. 
He  never  imagined  his  music  too  lofty 
to  need  accessories.  He  revolutionized 
scenic  painting.  Imagine  Siegfried  in 
a-  seedy  "Prince  Albert,”  or  Isolde  in  .a 
Redfern  gown.  Then  ask  yourself  the 
question— ‘‘Why  are  oratorios?" 


"Buggy  admirer”  Is  a headline  that 
may  he  construed  by  the  Intelligent 
Foreigner  in  several  ways.  The  Ara- 
lilans,  by  the  way,  believe  that  the  foul- 
est sort  of  'vermin  is  bred  by  perspira- 
tica. 
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I love  to  ponder  him  sometimes  now — 

The  poet  who  fared  on  devious  ways 
(One  fancies  a smile  on  the  massive  brow 
As  he  led  the  reader  into  the  maze 
And  left  him  to  nnd  his  way  out)—but  how? 

Oiu.  could  have  sworn— but  the  wonder  gr^‘w. 
And  still  the  mind,  like  a well-nosed 
buund 

When  days  are  windy,  got  half  a clue, 
j And  thought  he  was  running  the  sense  to 
I ground — 

The  meaning  was  subtle,  and  \ast,  and  true. 

Subtle— yes;  and  it  looked  so  deep; 

Mud,  perhaps — who  can  tell  ? — the  verse 
Was  so  infernally  rugged  and  steep 
(As  bad  as  this,  or  possibly  worse) — 

Was  it  done  to  prevent  our  going  to  sleep?— 


I Maros-L'jvar,  Hungary,  Is  the  most 
j attractive  health-resort  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  piano  in  the  town. 

I Alreaily  the  question  Is  asked,  “MTiat 
(name  will  the  noble  Earl  of  Yarmouth 


i 

1 


assvnie  when  he  goes  on  the  stage  for 
hire?" 

He  will  rndcubtedly  api>car  as  "Mr. 
Y.  Bloater.” 


, Here  Is  a quotation  from  a rhapsody 
by  oi'r  old  friend  the  passionate  press 
I agent:  "Jlls-a  Clara  Butt,  the  English 
j contralto,  Is  a beautiful  girl,  and  al- 
though just  beyond  20  years  old  Is  over 
C feet  in  helEht." 


A.  TI.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Surely 
you  did  Arlo  Bates  and  the  Providence 
Journal  an  Injustice  Name  off-hund  a 
poem  by  Professor  Bates?  Can  It  be 
I possible  that  In  the  Providence  High 
I School  no  youth,  proud  of  his  dramatic 
powers,  ha.9  spouted  ‘The  Sorrow  of 
Rohah’?  Surely  It  cannot  be.  ''Vhy. 

. even  in  the  town  of  Reading  that  epic 
I Is  spoken,  along  with  Spartacus's  speech 
jand  the  speech  of  .Mark  .\ntony." 


Attention  Is  now  called  toward  South 
! Africa.  If  you  wish  to  be  an  authority 
j at  your  club  or  at  home,  lard  your  con- 
versation knowingly  with  South  Afrl- 
^C^n  words.  Write  "Veld"  without  a 
final  "t."  "Kloof"  Is  a hollow  between 
two  hills,  "dorp"  Is  a village,  and 
"spruit”  a stream  or  rivulet.  Here  arc 
other  words  for  ready  and  imposing  use. 
"Rlem,"  a leather-thong;  "dlssel-boom." 
the  pole  of  an  ox- wagon;  "trek-touw,” 
the  chain  to  which  the  team  of  oxen 
Is  fastened.  "Kraal"  means  a collection 
of  huts  (do  not  apply  it,  erroneously,  to 
one  hut— the  word  was  originally  Span- 
ish); “sjambok.”  a thick  strip  of  hide, 
often  rhinoceros,  used  as  a whip,  came 
from  the  Malays,  who  were  Imported 
into  Cape  Colony  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury. as  slaves,  from  Malacca.  "Voor- 
trekkers"  means  pioneers;  "laagers" 
are  wagons  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a circle  with  thorny  brushwood  placed 
between  the  wheels.  "Boer"  means  a 
Cape  Colonist  of  French  or  Dutch 
descent.  Then  there  Is  "Kitchen  Kaf- 
fir." used  in  addressing  native  servants; 
It  consists  frequently  of  an  English 
word,  followed  by  a Dutch,  and  then  a ; 
Kaffir  word.  Instances  are  "mess," 
knife;  “tabula,”  table;  "ifastela,”  win- 
dow-. 


"There  are  some  ugly  rumors  afloat  con- 
cerning the  recent  fight  in  New  York.  ♦ • « 
It  Is  claimed  that  Palmer  allowed  himself  to 
be  put  out.  • * • At  home  Palmer  wae  a 
warm  favorite." Boston  Herald. 

But,  as  we  said  last  Saturday,  the 
Referee,  a prominent  sporting  paper 
of  London,  declared  as  long  ago  as 
Aug.  13  that  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  back- 
ers were  "taking  undue  risks  of  defeat. 
In  fact  asking  for  that  calamity.” 


We  hope  that  Mr.  Jeffries  will  escape 
the  wiles  of  Miss  Foug^re,  w-ho  Is  re- 
ported to  be  violently  In  love  with  him 
so  that  she  would  fain  cross  the  At- 
lantic. all  for  the  sake  of  her  Jimmy, 
her  darling  fancy  man.  Mr.  Jeffries 
should  think  of  his  good  old  father  In 
California;  he  should  ponder  the  fate 
of  Samson.  Marcus  Antonlus,  Sir 
Charles  Dllke,  Parnell,  John  C.  Heenan, 
and  other  flowers  of  chivalry.  And 
above  all  he  should  commit  to  memory 
this  verse  from  Esdras:  "Yea.  many  i 
there  be  that  have  run  out  of  their  I 
w its  for  women,  and  become  servants  | 
for  their  sakes.  Many  also  have  per- 
I Ished,  have  erred,  and  sinned,  for' 
women." 


' We  learn  from  a private  letter  that 
; Professor  Parker’s  "Hora  Novlssima,” 
} which  was  performed  last  week  with 
; success  at  the  Worcester  (England) 
Festival,  will  be  sung  this  season  by 
the  Royal  Choral  Society.  London;  and 
that  his  "St.  Christopher”  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  In  Eng- 
land at  the  Leeds  Festival. 


A New  York  critic  finds  fault  with 
"The  Ghetto"— not  Zangwlll's,  but  the 
other— because  the  author  b;'“  bringing 
the  dead  heroine  to  life  makes  a con- 
cession to  the  audience.  He  should 
blame  the  translator  or  the  adapter. 
In  the  original  Dutch  play— It  Is  by 
Herm.  Heyermans,  Jr.,— the  Christian 
maiden,  Rose,  Is  told  that  her  beloved  i 
Rafael  has  left  the  house  to  wed  her 
Jewish  rival.  The  blind  old  father  lies 
to  her— that  is.  makes  an  equivocal 
oath — and  then.  Rose  throws  herself 
flnto  the  water.  Later  Rafael  returns, 
finds  out  what  has  happened,  and  leaves 
his  father’s  house  forever. 


I The  Youngstown  Vindicator  (Ohio), 
referring  to  the  rumor  that  “David 
j Harum"  is  excluded— on  account  of  its 
■ coarsene.sa— from  the  Boston  Public 
; Library.  Is  moved  to  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Now  It  Is  certain  th.at  in  that  same 
: I brary  they  have  the  complete  works 
! of  Shakspeare.  Dryden,  Thomas  Moore, 

! Alexander  Pope.  Ovid.  Dean  Swift, 
j Peter  Pindar.  Swlneburne,  Oliver  Gold- 
: smith,  Johar.res  Secundus.  Aristaene- 
j tus.  I,e  Sage.  Heine,  Galli’S.  Boccacc  o. 
j Juvenal,  Dick  Lovelace.  Robert  Green. 

I Rabelais  anj  numerous  others — ctrtaln- 
Uy  Sam  Pvtier— In  which  are  passages  | 


iso  ardent  that  they  should  Able  tiij  Ivt^ld  surely  oftend"many.  If  Its  most 
I thaw  out  Icy  Boston  even.  l irrfklng  scenes  should  be  put  on  the 

I#  There  Is  nothing  in  "David  Harum”!  itage.  And  then  It  was  announced  that 
1 "to  offend  the  most  fastloiou.s.  ” He  is  ji  the  Intensely  dramatic  part  of  the  hero 
'as  harmless  and  vholesome  as  a piece  ivae  to  be  played  by Stuart  Robson! 


; of  whole-wheat  bread,  or  good  mush-  ( 
irelon.  and  the  expiirgator  of  him  ' 
Bhould  be  fired  hag  and  bag.gage.  .\ny  ■ 
library  or  peoople  that  can  swallow  the 
classlc.s.  and  Boston  Is  supposed  to  I 
feast  on  them,  pr^laims  Itself  a stupid  : 
hyprocrile  If  objecting  to  Harum.  who 
was  by  no  means  harum  scarum.  At 
all  events,  he  had  no  harem,  and  that 
Is  more  than  can  be  said  for  eerta  ii 
heroes  of  Holy  Writ. 

M’e  call  the  attention  of  our  coiitem- 
ipcrsry  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sn'iiiburne 
j spells  his  name  with  one  “e."  although 
seme  of  his  early  poems  induced  the 
easlly-ruffied  to  pronounce  the  poet's  ; 
jl  name  as  thoi  gh  ho  were  of  the  pig 
j!  tamlly.  Tht  Vindicator  Is  a warm  sup-  , 
j porter,  by  the  way.  of  that  eminent  j 
I purist.  John  R.  McLean. 


h'  9^  . I 

Work  degrades  man  and  puts  him  on  a 
level  with  llie  beasts;  no  one  has  ever  or- 
dered man  to  work,  and  even  In  the  Deca- 
logue. among  tne  many  things  commande  1 
or  forbidden,  work  does  not  find  a place. 
Think  of  what  an  enormous  social  disaster 
It  would  be  if  ail  those  who  are  now  idle 
began  to  work;  what  a fall  In  wages  such  a 
competition  would  meanl  Think,  on  the 

contrary,  how  It  would  simplify  matters  If 
no  one  labored.  Not  even  one  man  would  b.e 
out  of  work,  and  thera  would  be  no  police- 
men, tax  gatherers,  or  those  scourges  to 
humanity— landlords. 


Poor  Mrs.  Voynich  1 The  play  based 
oil  her  novel,  "The  Gadfly,”  has  been 
weighed  In  New  York  scales  and  found 
wanting.  Mr.  Willie  Winter,  fresh  from 
kissing  Miss  Ada  Rehan  on  the  pier 
last  Saturday,  should  have  been  In 
melting  mood;  but  Miss  Rehan  was  not 
In  the  cast,  and  Willie  hardened  his 
heart  and  wrote  as  though  the  play 
were  by  a loathed  Frenchman,  and  the  ' 
chief  play-actor  the  equally  loathed  Co- 
quelln  or  Salvinl. 

We  knew  Mrs.  Voynich  in  the  Berlin 
of  ’83  and  '84.  She  was  then  Miss  Ethel 
Boole,  and  she  was  a pupil  at  the  Hoch- 
echule,  where  she  took  piano  lessons  I 
of  Heinrich  Barth.  She  was  conspicu- 
ous for  her  skin  of  exquisite  fairness, 
graceful  figure,  and  a profusion,  of 
fluffy,  beautiful  light  hair.  More  than  , 
one  German  officer  looked  at  her. 
danced  with  her.  and  sighed — because 
she  was  not  an  heiress. 

She  was  an  accurate,  painstaking 
ilanist,  but — strange  to  say — although 
he  herself  was  startlingly  original  In 
cr  Ideas,  beliefs,  convictions,  her  mus- 
lal  feeling  was  staid,  decorous,  ortho- 
IX- 

Her  intellectual  powers  were  uncom- 
on.  Her  father  was  George  Boole, 
ho,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances, 
became  a mathematician  and  logician 
of  the  first  rank.  (Among  his  earlier 
books  are  "Investigation  of  the  Laws 
of  Thought."  "Mathematical  Analysis 
of  Logic.”)  Her  mother  was  of  close 
kin  to  the  English  officer  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  highest  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  From  her  childhood.  Miss 
Boole  had  been  associated  with  sturdy 
Bnd  eccentric  thinkers.  She  had  a 
marked  taste  for  languages,  and  In 
Berlin  she  was  beginning  the  study  of 
Arabic.  Even  at  that  time  she  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  liberty,  extreme  , 
•Ibcrty,  and  she  would  brood  over  the  | 
condition  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 
Her  one  ambition  was  to  take  an  act- 
ive part  In  freeing  a nation,  and  she 
thought  the  assassination  of  a ruler 
Indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  his  peo- 
ple a most  praiseworthy  undertaking.  I 
Bear  In  mind,  however,  that  she  was 
c.ever  theatrical  In  the  expression  of 
her  convictions,  nor  was  she  eager  to 
thrust  her  opinions  on  a stranger.  In 
company  she  was  often  silent,  always  , 
tow-voiced,  never  a chatterer,  always 
womanly. 

We  saw  her  afterward  at  sundry 
times  In  the  Black  Forest,  and  at  Paris 
and  London.  Then"  the  news  came 
that,  going  as  a teacher  to  Russia,  she 
50011  became  Interested  In  some  Nlhll- 
‘stlc  plot,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  Returning  to  London,  she 
was  one  of  the  associates  of  "Step- 
nlak."  and  did  work  for  the  newspaper 
that  had  for  Its  object  the  liberation 
of  Russia. 

She  married  Mr.  Voynich,  who  had 
suffered  severely— In  a Warsaw  prison. 

■f  we  are  not  mistaken — on  account  of 
nls  political  opinions.  As  his  wife,  she 
aursed  him  b.ack  to  life,  and,  .although 
.heir  hardships  were  at  first  many, 
;he  marriage  has  been  an  ideal  one,  so 
!.ar  as  the  essentials  are  concerned.  Of 
ate  years,  he  ha.s  put  to  practical  ad- 
.•antage  his  knowledge  of  rare  books 
tnd  manuscripts.  “The  Gadfly"— which  , 
■t  Is  not  too  much  to  say  made  her  ; 
famous — Is  a book  eminently  charact- 
srlstlc  of  the  woman.  | 

Her  friends  trembled  when  they  heard 
If  the  determination  to  dramatize  the 
lovel.  The  very  strength  of  the  book 


The  letter  of  Mrs.  Voynich,  which 
tppeared  yesterday  In  the  newspapers 
>f  New  York.  Is  as  pathetic  as  It  Is 
ilgnlfled.  Her  contract  contained  a 
tlnusc  "forb'ddlng  any  omission.  Inser- 
tion or  alteration  In  the  text”  without 
ler  consent  She  came  to  New  York 
It  Mr.  Robson’s  request,  and  then  his 
•epresentatlves  demanded  that  . she 
ihould  "so  revise  the  play  as  radically 
:o  alter  not  only  form  and  action,  but 
:he  motives,  conduct  and  feelings  of 
he  characters."  and  especially  that 
ihe  "should  Introduce  ’ginger’  Into  the 
'love'  scenes."  Mrs.  Voynich  refused  to 
III  anything  which  would  "cheapen  and 
u-grade  the  play."  "The  Gadfly."  as 
performed  Monday  night.  Is,  according 
;o  Mrs.  Voynich,  not  her  play  at  ail, 
3ut  an  adaptation  "so  much  distorted 
IS  to  be  hardly  recognizable." 


The  waltz  should  Indeed  be  reformed 
tnd  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  enil- 
:ent  professors  who  attended  the 
American  Society  of  Dancing  In  full 
igrecment  wUh  us.  At  pre.sent  the 
waltz  appears  to  be  a stiff  and  painful 
Jperalion.  Both  men  and  women  In  the 
•Igld  participation  wear  face.s  of  gloom 
i-Kl  despair,  as  though,  like  the  sinners 
31  the  hall  of  Eblls,  they  "all  severally 
jlunged  themselves  Into  the  accursed 
multitude,  there  to  wander  In  an  etern- 
:ty  of  unabatlng  anguish."  We  do  not 
waltz— "our  feet  ain’t  galled  tiiat  way” 
-but  the  waltz  in  full  beauty  and 
iplendor  excites  and  sustains  In  u.s  the 
rery  grandest  emotions  of  philosophic 
oielanchcly;  to  quote  from  De  Quincy: 
"Such  a scene  presents  a sort  of  mask 
if  human  life,  with  Its  whole  equipage 
)f  pomps  and  glories.  Its  luxury  of  sight 
ind  sound.  Its  hours  of  golden  youth, 
ind  the  in'.enrlnable  revolution  of  ages 
iiirrj’lng  after  ages,  and  one  generation 
treading  upon  the  flying  footsteps  of 
mother." 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  exhibi- 
tions in  Paris  next  year  will  be  that 
If  Rodin’s  work.  The  Municipal  Coun- 
:1I  has  granted  him  a plot  of  ground. 
A small  entrance  fee  will  bo  charged  to 
lover  the  erection  of  t’ue  building, 
which  w'll  be.  exteriorly,  at  lea.st, 
plain.  The  sculptor’s  chief  care  Is  th.at 
;t  should  be  flooded  In  light,  for  his 
iheory  Is  "that  a statue  ought  to  be 
lodged  on  Its  appear.ance  In  the  open 
tlr,  and  should  not  need  to  be  appre- 
ilated  to  be  placed  In  a specl.ally  ar- 
ranged light."  The  greater  number  of 
private  owners  of  his  works  have  al- 
ready consented  to  lend  them.  Rodin’s 
famous  mrgnim  opus,  the  "Portes  de 
’Enfer,”  l.s  approaching  completion.  No 
Intelligent,  catholic  lover  of  art,  going 
to  Paris,  shctild  miss  this  opportunity 
->f  becoming  acquainted  with  the  works 
pf  a true  gtnius,  whose  temporary  fate 
'.s  Inevitably  to  be  m.lsnnder.stood  and 
abu.sed  by  all  the  prigs  .and  prudes,  es- 
thetic or  philistine,  of  both  sexes. 

f ^ { yCi  ^ 

1 hear  you  whispering  there,  O stars  of 
heaven; 

0 suns!  O grass  of  graves!  O perpetual  trans- 

fers and  promotions! 

If  you  do  not  say  anything,  how  can  I say 
anything? 

Of  the  turbid  pool  that  lies  in  the  autumn 
for“st,  ■ 

Of  the  moon  that  descends  the  steeps  of  the 
soughing  twilight. 

Toss,  sparkles  of  day  and  dusk!  toss  on  the 
black  stems  that  decay  In  the  muck! 

Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  ,of  the  dry 
limbs!  ^ 

T ascend  from  the  moon,  I ascend  from  thej 
night ; 

1 perceive  that  the  ghastly  glimmer  is  noon- 

day sunbeams  refiected; 

And  debouch  to  the  steady  and  central  from 
the  offspring  great  or  small. 

THE  GREEN  POOIi. 

A soft  south  wind  blew  through  the 
humming  pines.  White  clouds  marched 
in  vigorous  processional  across  the  blue. 
There  was  the  exhilaration  of  pure,  free, 
moving  air  The  sky  was  no  prison 
vault;  It  arched  In  a mighty  dome.  Wide 
orchards  and  vineyards— Immense  spaces 
of  green,  the  green  that  Is  the  color  of 
earth’s  wholesome  growths— gleamed 
and  shimmered  In  the  wind  and  sun. 
Birds  sang  and  shrilled  and  piped. 

Under  a bank  above  a railway  cut 
where  no  wind  struck  was  the  green 
pool,  and  there  a sick  man  sat  and 
watched  It.  It  was  green  because  It  was 
stagnant,  and  the  foul  weeds  of  the 
corruption  that  Is  the  child  of  stag- 
nancy are  green.  Black  shapes  writhed, 
In  hieroglyphic  fashion,  and  the  sick 
man  divined  a message.  Irldeseentl.v 
brilliant  was  the  shine  that  edged  It. 
Unashamed  of  corruption,  gorgeous,  os- 
tentatious In  its  strange  beauty  of  de- 
cay, the  green  pool  was  .set  In  the  pas- 
toral landscape  as  a cynical  beldam 
might  place  an  ill-omened  jewel  on  the, 
breast  of  a virgin. 

He  who  watched  It  was  a-weary. , 
They  had  told  him  to  exercise,  to  fill 


I 'his  lungs  with  ozone,  to  get  his  blood 
I moving  brisker.  He  smiled  now  as  he 
thought  of  them— the  anxious  relatives 
j and  preaching  physicians.  Ozone  was 
good— for  them  that  liked  it.  but  for 
him  it  was  better,  far  better,  to  sit 
away  from  the  wind  and  watch  the 
green  pool.  Why  make  absurd  show 
of  himself  as  a pedestrian  on  the  high- I 
ways?  There  laborers  plodded  past  him; 
youths  and  maidens  flashed  by  on  bi- 
cycles; even  the  little  children  running 
In  games  seemed  to  reproach  his  weak- 
ness and  nervousness.  They  throbbed ' 
■with  life,  health,  virility.  They  -'were 
not  harassed  by  strange  thoughts.  They 
•were  attuned  to  the  dominant  note  of 
health,  and  he,  he  was  attuned  to  the 
dissonant  note  of  decay,  decease,  struck 
by  the  green  pool  In  the  wide,  glad 
landscape.  Why  be  dissonant,  why  ob- 
trude? The  green  pool  did  not  obtrude. 
It  simply  was.  He;rbelonged  to  the  green 
pool;  he  would  be  faithful  henceforth. 
Vain  and  silly  was  the  hope  that  for 
him  too  there  was  a place  yonder  In 
the  healthy,  working  world,  where  men 
and  clouds  marched  In  vigorous  pro- 
cessional under  a blue  sun  In  the  sky 
and  the  wdnd,  and  gone  forevermore 
{ was  the  desire  when  he  looked  Into  the 
I green  pool. 

I Dally  he  haunted  It.  It  had  no  at- 
' traction  by  night,  with  color  fled.  At 
high  noon  Its  fascination  was  supreme. 
Then  It  smouldered  with  strange  flames 
and  unrecognizable,  powerfully  po.ss- 
cs.alve  odors,  kindled  by  the  sun.  The 
prismatic  scum  glittered  and  scintil- 
lated. The  man  resented  the  coming 
of  shadow,  because  it  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  the  green  pool.  To  him  It  was  a 
mirror,  a magic  crystal.  In  It  the 
passers-by  were  reflected.  It  was  a 
microcosm,  and  he  saw  men  and  wom- 
en tinged  with  its  colors  of  decay. 
Blurred  and  dimmed,  dumb  maskers 
gestured  vaguely  In  strange  dreams  of 
I decease,  Imagined  for  them  by  the  pal- 
lid watcher  of  the  pool.  They,  living 
and  healthy,  eyed  him  curiously  as 
they  passed  by. 

And  dally  another  tragedy  progressed 
to  an  Inexorable  end.  The  sun  was 
warring  against  these  blots  upon  Us 
fostered  land.  Soon  the  watcher  began 
to  pray  for  the  shelter  of  shadow  for  i 
the  green  pool.  For  the  sun  drank  Its 
waters,  and  no  rain  fell  to  replenish 
them.  The  clay  around  its  edge  hard- 
I ened  and  caked.  The  dank  vegetation 
1 shriveled  and  died. 

The  sick  man.  In  strange  despair, 
watched  the  dying  of  the  green  pool. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  It  was  sick  of  a 
: fever,  that  it  was  dying,  that  he  slck- 
I ened  and  died  with  it.  In  the  thick, 
sinking  water,  the  black  shapes  surged 
j like  feverish  pulses.  There  were  Inar- 
! ficulate  meanings  when  a stray  wind 
' touched  the  rotting  vegetation.  Hot. 
dank  odors  steamed  upwards.  He 
breathed  of  them  without  repugnance. 
Indeed,  with  a strange  ardor. 

Then  one  day  laborers  came  and  put 
B pipe  beneath  the  railroad  track,  and 
drained  oft  the  water  of  the  green  pool, 
and  graded  the  hillside  tor  the  grave-  | 
yard  of  the  new  town.  And  It  was  on 
that  day  that  the  watcher  of  the  pool 
sickened  of  a fever,,  and,  as  the  bed  of 
the  green  pool,  exposed  to  the  sun. 
dried  and  hardened,  so  the  sick  man 
burned  and  wasted.  And  at  high 
noon  one  day  he  gave  up  his  ghost,  j 
moaning  out  that  the  sun  drew  him  to 
itself,  and  that  his  soul  watched  by 
him,  robed  In  green,  decked  with  rot- 
ting weeds  and  yellow  marsh-flowers, 
and  with  shining  water,  hot  with  the 
sun,  dripping  from  Us  hair. 

They  burled  him  In  the  new  grav'e- 
yard.  Now,  as  the  soil  where  he  was 
laid  In  very  rich,  sweet  green  grass] 
and  colorful,  odorous  flowers  grow  In 
abundance  over  him,  and  they  sway 
and  shimmer  and  rustle  In  the  pure 
wind,  under  the  blue  sky.  where  white 
clouds  march  in  vigorous  processional. 
The  sun— one  labor  accomplished,  and 
at  work  on  another— fills  them  with  ' 
honey  and  odor  drawn  from  a corrupt- 
ing body,  burled  In  the  rich  bed  of  a I 
drained  pool.  And— for  they  thought 
hopefully  of  his  soul — there  is  carved 
on  the  headstone  of  the  grave.  "Res- 
urgam.”  THE  QUIETIST 

And  08  to  you,  Corpse,  I think  you  are  ffood 
manure — but  that  does  not  offend  me; 

I smell  the  while  roses  sweet-scented  and 
irrowlngr,  | 

X reach  to  the  leafy  lips— I reach  to  the  pol- j 
Ish’d  breasts  of  melons. 

xz • i f 

’Tis  pleasure  to  approach. 

And  by  the  strong  fence  shie’ded,  view  se- 
cure 

Thy  teiTors,  Nature,  in  the  savage  bull. 

Bull— a fierce  animal  found  in  Ireland. 

Now  that  the  Dreyfus  case  is  over, 
T.cw  that  Fort  Chabrol  has  been  taken, 
row  that  even  the  most  mgenious  "pro-' 
fessional  beauty”  is  unable  to  Invent 
for  stage  purposes  a sensational  feat 
of  ill-disgulsed  lubricity.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  bull-flght  Is  again  In  favor 
with  the  Parisians.  There  are  bull- 
fights at  Boulogne,  where  by  a peculiar 


I irion  fflonda,  anrt  one  nlgrm  lie  90U)<ht 
- - out  the  restaurant  In  which  the  French 

I condition  of  the  law  the  Mayor,  how-  singer  was  noctislomed  to  take  supper, 
lever,  he  may  disapprove,  can  only  In-  Not  knowing  how  deep  his  admiration 
fllct  a fine  of  2 francs  50  centimes  for  was  and  never  having  made  his  ac- 
I each  animal  killed.  At  Toulouse— and  dualntance.  Mile.  FougOre  did  not  no- 
I It  was  on  a Sunday— Bizet's  "Carmen”  tiee  the  Alderman's  presence.  He  put 
was  performed  In  a large  arena.  In  the  i with  this  neglect  as  long  as  possl- 
last  act  the  bull  fight  actually  took  His  patience  disappeared  finally 


Ijson  tho  Scheme  dn^  nett  strlliB''them  fa- 
' vorably.  De  Pachmann,  the  first  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  I.aborl,  should  have  been 
engaged  to  open  the  entertainment  with 
a piece  by  Chopin. 


place.  Quinito,  ;i  matador,  marched 
into  the  arena,  followed  by  plc.adors. 
banderillerros,  and  the  other  "ors”  and 
"os,”  and  four  bulls  were  slaughtered 
before  It  was  the  trrn  of  Carmen.  Ob- 
serving such  things,  and  noting  the 
feverish  pulse  of  the  Parisians,  Mr. 
Ilrhaln  Gohier  flnd.s  this  love  for  the 
bull  fight  a symptom  of  a desire 
throughout  France  to  revive  medlaeval- 
Ism. 

Parisians  relished  bull-flghtlng  In  the 
rue  Pergol^se  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  was  then  that  Sar  Peladan,  the 
curious  creature,  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  giving  ex- 
traordinary reasons  why  it  injured 
women  to  see  such  shows,  intimating 
that  bull-fights  inspired  women  to  have 
quail-fights  in  fhcir  parlors,  and  prophe- 
sying the  speedy  establtshmont  of 
gladiatorial  combats. 

Of  course  Knglish  speaking  people 
Justly  protest  against  such  cruel  sports, 
and  their  feelings  are  voiced  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims,  who  declares  that  his 
countrymen  would  perhaps  take  more 
kindly  to  the  sport  if  the  buli  had  a 
chance;  “but  I canrot  believe,”  he 
says,  "that  Englishmen  will  ever 
shriek  or  cheer  or  give  way  to  'frenzy' 
ever  a shamefully  unfair  fight  between 
one  poor  beast  and  a dozen  trained  and 
skillful  men.” 

And  yet  some  years  ago  the  late 
William  Holland  bargained  with  a 
troupe  of  Spaniards  who  wished  to  .give 
a bull  fight  in  Agricultural  Hall;  but 
the  authorities  Interfered.  So  tlicre  was 
ar.  attempt  to  give  a Uko  exhibition  In 
New  York,  and  the  efforts  of  Henry 
Bergh  to  stop  It  are  st'Il  remembered 
Yet  there  Is  a deal  of  hypocrisy  among 
tbo  Engli.sh-speaking  race  about  "cruel- 
ty to  arinals.”  (We  are  not  referring 
to  broiled  live  lobsters  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  cahes  to  death).  Only 
yesterday  we  read  of  a Londoner  who 
pulled  out  hairs  from  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses  and  sold  them  to  a gen- 
eral dealer.  In  cerfaln  cases  the  stump 
of  the  tail  ivas  bare.  The  offender  was 
sentenced  to  pri.sor.  tor  21  day.s  with 
hard  labtr.  You  may  answer,  "He  be- 
longed to  the  'lower  class'  ”;  and  yet 
sealed  in  your  carriage  you  view  com- 
placently the  fashlrnably  docked  tails 
cf  your  span. 

Bull-bailing,  as  we  all  know,  has 
been  tor  years  a fa\orife  sport  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Grave  and  learned  livines 
have  anproved  of  it.  Thus  fht  Rev.  Mr. 
W iliam  Perklrs  of  the  Ifith  century, 
the  author  of  Expositions  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Loid's  prayer,  and  preacher 
at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Cambridge, 
yrotc  in  bis  "Case.s  of  Conscience”: 
"The  baiting  of  the  Bull  hath  its  use. 
and  therefore  It  is  commended  b.v  civil 
authority." 

To  quote  the  Scottish  clergyman,  who 
^\'as  praying  for  ra'n,  when  a tempest 
urst  in  the  door  of  the  kirk  and  scat- 
Jied  his  manuscript,  "Now,  that’s  fair 
ieeo’lous.” 

A sen  of  Charles  Dickens  has  been 
pointed  Rabbit  Inspector  in  New 
■nth  Wales.”  What  we  really  need  in 
ston  is  a Wel.sh  Rabbit  Inspector. 
Itled,  semi-liquid  cheese  must  go. 

'li  not  Meyor  Quincy  lock  into  the 
Jtter'f  i 


just  as  the  waiter  put  down  his  sup- 
per on  the  table.  Unable  to  conce.al 
his  sentimental  interest  any  longer,  the 
Alderman  seized  the  beefsteak  before 
him,  hurled  it  across  the  room,  and  it 
landed  on  the  wall  near  the  table  at 
which  Mile.  FougCre  was  sitting.  It 
served  the  Aiderman's  purpo.se,  for  the 
singer’s  attention  was  attracted.  But 
the  method  in  which  he  had  shown 
his  Interest  was  startling  enough  to 
frighten  her  out  of  the  room.” 


Slmpilclsslmus  publishes  an  amusing 
cartoon  entitled  "Admiral  Dewey's  Re- 
turn Home.”  Women  have  chased  him 
till  the  hero  is  on  the  ground  from 
fatigue,  and  there,  helpless,  he  Is  a 
prey  to  the  kisses  of  the  two  nearest 
him.  The  motto  of  the  cartoon  Is. 
"There,  girls  leave  me  just  a bit  of 
my  snout  for  the  next  war  with  Ger- 
many.” A miracle  of  wit!  But  it  Is 
all  Hobson’s  fault. 

Our  old  friend  Rosalia  Challa  has 
been  singing,  and  with  pronounced  suc- 
cess, in  Jlexico.  The  critics  are  loud 
in  their  praise,  and  Oomlco  ha.s  pub- 
lished an  excellent  portrait  of  her  In 
the  part  of  Santuzza.  Nor  are  these 
critics  easily  pleased.  Note,  for  In- 
stance, this  example  of  keen  discrim- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  music 
critic  of  the  Mexican  Herald, 
reviewing  a performance  of  "La 
Boheme":  "It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  Colllne’s  song  to  his  coat  would 
be  more  eft'ectlve  If  the  coat  were 
placed  at  a distance,  over  a chair  for 
instance,  instead  of  being  fumbled  in 
the  bands."  Yes,  Indeed;  and  we  pre- 
fer the  coat  on  a stretcher.  .Strange 
that  singers  should  be  so  careless  In 
matters  -of  the  utmost  artistic  import- 


We  are  afraid  that  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican enthusiasts  over  Mr.  Jean  de 
Reszke,  "the  last  of  the  prlma  donnas,” 
missed  the  opportunity  of  their  lives. 
The  swan  at  Covent  Garden,  to  whom 
the  Polish  tenor  has  addressed  many 
tender  words,  was  sold  at  auction  Sept. 
19.  

Mr.  Leo  Whltton,  who  died  a short 
time  ago.  had  a family  of  five  children 
and  a weight  of  727  pounds.  When  he 
died  his  height  was  5 feet  10  inches; 
girth  of  neck,  25  Inches;  arm,  28  Inches; 
chest,  72  Inches;  waist,  84  Inches;  thigh, 
49  inches;  legs,  25  inches. 


Old  Chimes  has  given  an  appropriate 
name  to  his  brother-in-law's  country 
place:  '''Munnysunk." 


Mr.  Gottlieb  Hackerman.  a farmer  in 
Iowa,  llvlrg  near  golf  links,  was  found 
in  his  cabbage  plant  knocking  the 
heads  to  pieces  in  an  endeavor  to  lift 
them  over  the  fence.  We  read,  shud- 
der, and  continue  to  prefer  backgam- 
rrion,  English  or  Russian. 
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I^ver  mind  your  “Molly  Donahue,” 
Dunn.  Stick  to  Mr.  Dooley. 

tvold  the  club  that  provides  wooden 
[t»th  picks. 

I.  I.  writes  to  the  Journal:  “Can  you 
fid  it  convenient  to  inform  the  angry 
eitor  of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 

t'  ( hio)  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  I 
I entains  six  copies  of  the  book  called 
*)avld  Harum;’  and  * that  there  has  I 
f J.>een  no  thought  of  excluding  it  there- j 
from  ‘on  account  of  its  coarseness.’  “ ! 

I We  are  delighted,  charmed;  but  we 
I fear  that  the  Vindicator  is  too  ab- , 

I sorbed  in  advancing  the  claims  of  Mr, 
John  H.  McLean  to  do  full  Justice  to 


BOUNDER  BROTHERS  (LIMITED). 

1 (A  Ballad  of  Commerce.) 

Bounder  Brothers  (Limited)  failed  not  long 
ago, 

Bounder  Brothers  (Limited)  both  were  “in 
the  know;” 

From  their  smart  employes  down  to  their 
neat  brass  plate, 

Everything  was  comme  il  faut,  all  was  up  to 
date. 

Always  on  the  watch  to  find  markets  of  all 
sorts, 

Bounders  read,  and  acted  on,  consular  re- 
ports, 

Journeyed  round  the  world,  and  sent  travel- 
ers near  and  far, 

Chirac  Burma,  the  Soudan,  Klondike,  Zanzi- 
bar. 

Illustrated  catalogues  were  their  latest 
wheeze. 

Done  in  "pigeon”  Volapuk,  Tamil,  and  Chin-  \ 
ese;  ' 

Where  they  quote  in  drachmas,  taels,  cow-  ' 
ries,  scalps  and  skins— 

Hardware,  corsets,  dynamite,  rifles,  hymn 
books,  gins. 

At  the  first  and  slightest  hint  they  with  sam- 
ples haste. 

Offering  goods  of  every  style  to  consumers'  1 
taste; 

And,  wherever  rivals  went  notions  cheap  to 
press.. 

Bounders  offered  Just  the  same,  at  a farthing 
less. 

Orders  thus  came  pouring  in,  more  by  every 
' mail 

(They  would  ship  a thousand  tons,  or  a single 
bale). 

For  prints,  whiskies,  idols,  guns,  ironclads, 
and  beer — 

Nothing  was  outside  their  line,  or  beyond 
their  sphere. 

Month  by  month  went  by,  until  bills  came 
falling  due, 

Met  by  others,  till  at  last  no  one  would  re- 
new; 

M hile  ta  fact  that  boldest  schemss'  thorough- 
ly upsets) 

Each  new  market  only  yielded  plentiful  bad 
debts. 

Mem.  for  Bounders  (Limited):  Ixok  before 
you  leap. 

Lest  you  lose  your  balances,  when  you  sell  so 
cheap: 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  receives  pre- 
sentation ccpies  of  Mr.  Sadaklchi  Hart- 
niann’s  "Schopenhauer  In  the  Air,"  and 
"Buddlia.”  The  reviewer  begins  by  say- 
ing: 

“MallarmS  describes  Mr.  Hartmann’s 
‘Christ’  (which  we  have  not  seen  and 
do  iiot  want  to  see)  as  'a  vast  fresco  ^ 
such  as  I dream  of  to  decorate  the  peo-  ■ 
pie’s  palaces  of  today  and  future  days.’  1 
That  proves  conclusively,  what  we  have 
always  believed,  that  Mallarm4  was  a ! 
charlatan.  A man  may  tolerate  his  own  ■ 
nonsense  and  believe  It  to  be  interest-  ' 
ing,  but  he  cannot  honestly  tolerate 
some  one  else’s.” 

He  quotes  from  Mr.  Hartmann  and 
then  adds:  "These  things  are  worth  re- 
producing simply  becaifse  they  afford  ■ 
the  reductlo  ad  absurdum  of  a silly 
fashion  In  literature  which  has  infected  j 
w rlters  of  promise.  Clever  young  men 
ccntlnually  think  that  they  do  well  in  i 
trying  to  suggest  With  words,  not  the  j 
things  themselves,  but  the  picture  which  , 
a painter— and  generally  a smudgy,  ugly  ■ 
Impressionist  painter— would  make  of 
them.  They  also  think  that  the  search 
after  the  unexpected  word,  which  we 
have  learned  to  expect  In  every  sen- 
tence, will  be  simplified  by  writing 
about  aromatic  sounds  and  such-like 
r'diculous  collocations  (only  the  other 
day  one  of  thern.  set  out  to  prove  that 
Tenryson  wrote  ‘roaring  moon'  with 
reference  to  a peacea'ole  planet):  and 
they  revel  In  new  coinages  and  the  in- 
troduction of  crude  slang.  If  they 
v'C'Uld  only  lay  to  heart  the  awful  ex- 
um.ple  of  Mr.  Sadaklchi  Hartmann,  It 
would  go  far  to  make  thtem  discard  all 
the  rubbish  which  Mallarmd  and  other 
literary  Impo.slors  have  palmed  off  for 
artistic  gospel  upon  credulous  youth." 


^ f 


i^Ithin  easy  reach  of  the  wayfaring 
Ian  or  woman? 
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»es  of  the  Public  Library.  Perhaps  markets  new, 

he  -Trustees  may  now  be  persuaded  You,  in  cutting  others  out,  may  cut  your 
to  release  Thomas  Hardy’s  "Two  on  a fingers,  too. 

Power”  and  other  works  by  him  from  

he  "Inferno.”  And  is  it  too  much  The  New  York  Sun  Is  giving  much 
|p  request  that  Burton’s  "Arabian  1 to  essays  concerning  immortality 

lights”  should  be  put  in  Bates  Hall  j the  future  of  the  soul.  This  Is  not 

surprising.  These  questions  must  be  of 
harassing  Interest  to  the  manager  of 
the  Sun. 

Why  this  surprise  because  Com  Paul 
addressed  Queen  Victoria  as  “Dear 
Queen?”  He,  too.  Is  a ruler  of  men. 

Dreyfus  shows  no  intention  of  com- 
ing to  the  United  States— although  a 
manager  in  Bt-ston  offered  a seductive 
sum  to  him  .and  Labor!  for  a certain 
number  of  nights.  Laborl  was  to  do 
the  talking,  and  Dreyfus  was  to  sit 
still;  but  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 


i Mr.  Jeffreys  is  pursued,  as  they  say, 
i nd  as  we  said  the  other  day,  by  the 
npetuous  and  passionate  Eugenie 
I'ougdre.  There  are  men  who  would 
■'alt  for  her.  Such  a one  was  the 
Merman  of  Buffalo,  the  hero  of  a 
.tory  told  In  the  New  York  Sun:  "It 
"as  during  her  first  engagement  In  Al- 
! any  that  the  actress  made  a profound 
■»pre.s.slon  on  a susceptible  Alderman 
_ jp  Buffalo.  He  was  unable  to  make 
acquaintance,  as  they  had  no  com- 


OU  nil Joulitc.'ily  remomber  Mr.  ■ 
Harrj'  f'onor,  the  ingenious  come- 
dian in  Mi'.  Hoyt’s  immortal 
play.s.  He  has  been  performing 
In  Au.strah;i,  and  on  his  second  visit 
to  Sydney,  his  ina.s.s  in  F was  performed 
at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  "The  choir 
was  £,s.s’slod  by  the  ladies  of  the 
t'horus  (if  'Tile  Stranger  in  N<  w 
York.'  ” As  Hamlet  .said  on  an  equally 
menioralile  occasion,  "I  would  I had 
been  there.” 

The  Aeolian  Qrarlerly  for  September 
publishes  an  iiitere.sting  and  analytical 
study  by  .Mr.  Rnpevt  H'ughes  of  Pro- 
fessor John  K.  Paine’s  Spring  Sym- 
phony. This  reminds  me  that  a cor- 
respondent writes  to  the  Journal,  beg- 
ging that  the  manager  of  Jlnsic  Hall 
.should  iiublish  Mr.  Apthorp’s  Symphony 
concert  pro.gvam  books  one  week  aliead. 
“Then  ihe  symphony  patrons  could 
take  the  booklets  home  and  inform 
themselve.s  .a  their  leisure.  In  the 
form  now  established,  they  are  prac- 
tically usele.ss.” 

i * i 

The  Worcester  Fes.tiv.al  of  this  week 
is  followed  hard  by  the  Mtiine  Music 
Festival  under  I'nc  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  Chapman  of  New  York.  The  con- 
certs will  be  at  Portland  Oct.  2,  3,  4, 
and  Bangor  0;’i.  5,  6,  7.  There  will  be 
a chorus  in  each  city  of  1000.  and  the 
Maine  Symphony  Orchestra  will  he  in-  , 
creased  to  70  members  by  musicians  | 
from  Boston.  \ 

"The  openin.g  night  of  the  festival  wiU 
Ibe  a brilliant  occasion.  It  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  people  both  fro.ni 
■within  ami  without  Maine  will  be  large, 
while  the  festival  patrons  will  he  pres- 
ent in  force  to  give  the  opening  concert 
the  interesting  phase  of  intimacy  be- 
tween artists  and  people  so  dejtr  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  musician.  Thi.s  will 
be  a popular  program,  so-called— one 
made  up  of  numbers  which  will  be  cal-, 
ciliated  to  appeal  to  people  of  all 
tastes.” 


The  main  number  ot  the  opt  nln;'  bight 
,will  he  Rossini’s  "Stabat  Maicj,  ' tufi 
<‘harlottc  Macond.a,  Mrs.  Coleman.  iMiS 
HrliJewc’.I,  -Mr.  Pollock  and  'Gwiyiii 
Miles. 

Tlie  first  mafiiiite,  on  the  afternoon  o" 
the  second  day  of  the  fcstiv.al,  I'rlday. 
Oct.  6,  will  be  an  opera  and  symphony 
concert,  one  of  Ihi.-  features  of  which 
will  bo  the  appearance  of  the  ptanist, 
Richard  Burmeislcr,  for  the  first  lime 
in  Maine.  He  will  be  heard  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  Liszt  concerto  "Pa- 
,th6tique,”  which  he  has  him.s''lf  ar- 
^ ranged  for  orchestra  and  piano,  and 
[alone  in  "Senta's  Ballad”  from  Wag- 
tner’s  "Flying  Dutchman;”  "I’relude  and 
Nocturne,”  hy  Chopin,  and  a Liszt 
"Hungarian  Rhapsody.” 

The  second  night,  Friday,  will  be 
given  to  oratorio,  with  “The  Messiah” 
as  the  main  number.  Mrs.  Maconda 
will  again  l)e  he.ard,  with  Miss  Cushing, 
Mr.  I’epper  and  Julian  Walker. 

The  second  matinee  will  be  the  Maine 
Day,  with  State  composers  and  their 
music  for  tiie  features.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  chorus  and  the  Maine 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  make  up  a 
concert  which  will  be  one  of  the  best  of 
the  whole  festival. 

Saturday  night  -will  be  "Sembrich 
night.”  The  famous  singer  tvill  appear 
tor  the  lirst  lime  in  Maine. 

• * • 

Salfza,  who  withdrew  from  the  Opera 
two  or  three  years  since,  has  been  re- 
engaggd  there,  and  when  Salammbb  is 
revived  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
he  will  take  the  part  of  Matho. 

A small  army  of  musical  performers 
are  preparing  to  descend  on  this  coun- 
try from  Europe.  Such  an  immigration 
was  never  known  before.  From  the 
most  modest  performer  up  to  Jean 
de  Reszke,  they  come  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  back  a fortune  sufficient  to 
keen  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  In 
comfort.  They  expect  to  earn  as  much 
here  as  they  would  during  a lifetime  in 
any  other  country.  How  many  will  suc- 
ceed remains  to  be  seen.  Undoubtedly 
Paderewski  will  be  the  greatest  con- 
queror of  any.  Ail  that  he  requires  is  a 
grand  piano  and  a hall.  He  once  drew 
in  Chicago  an  audience  of  $13,000  by 
these  means.  In  all  probability  Sem- 
brieh,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Calve  and  all 
the  high-priced  opera  singers  will  carrj' 
home  with  them  quite  as  much  as  they 
expect.  Mme.  Sembrich,  who  has  just 
arrived  here,  will  remain  until  June  to 
fill  concert  engagements  in  the  West, 
i Both  she  and  Calv6  are  to  appear  60 
times  with  the  opera  company,  and 
there  is  talk  of  a Western  tour  after 
New  York.  Six  famous  pianists  are  to 
be  heard,  besides  the  popular  Pole,  in 
addition  to  a long  list  of  persons  not  so  j 
v/ell  known.  There  were  prima  donnas 
enough  in  the  country  to  form  a second  ’ 
opera  company,  if  that  were  necessary. 
Most  of  them  are,  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  marriage  or  by  previous  association, 
connected  with  the  opera  house,  and 
will  probably  be  heard  there  when  the 
doctor’s  certificate  begins  to  do  its 
I work.  Several  years  ago  there  was  an- 
other such  season  as  this.  The  singers 
and  players  arrived  in  shoals  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  them  are  still  about; 
but  that  year  few  of  them  made  for- 
tunes. The  supply  far  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. The  circumstances  under  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  came  were  | 
not  promising.  One  agent  drove  with  a ! 
pianist  to  a bank  in  Paris  in  ■which 
JlO.OOo  was  to  be  deposited  to  the  artist’s 
credit.  The  agent  expiaihed  on  the  way 
that  it  would  suit  him  much  bettor  to  f 
pay  the  money  the  next  day.  The  ar-  j 
list  willingly  agreed.  Then  the  Ameri-  j 
can  ijorrowed  500  francs  for  his  immodi- 
ato  mcessities.  The  chief  necessity  was 
to  got  home,  and  'without  the  money  he 
could  nev>  r have  done  it.  But  a train 
of  dislinguished  artists  confidently  fol- 
lowed him  over  a few  wofk.s  later. 
W’ncn  the  tice  sets  in  this  direction 
nothing  can  stop  it. New  York  Sun. 

Perosi's  "Passion  of  Chris'l”  will  1k' 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Englaiui 
Oct.  5,  at  the  Norwich  Festival. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Strong  Stevenson,  a 
pianist,  who  has  lately  returned  alTor  ; 
a long  slay  in  Berlin,  will  give  a recital  , 
in  Steinert  Hall,  Tuesday  oveniug,  Oct.  j 
17. 

Mr.  Manners,  who  has  started  wi'-h  ■ 
his  ■wife,  Madame  Fanny  Moody,  a new  [ 
opera  tour  in  England,  will  use  tlic  fiat 
continental  pitch,  and  expresses  his 
belief  that  "the  eyes  of  tlie  whole 
musical  world  are  centred  on  what  suc- 
cess we  attain.”  Mr.  Manners’s  claim, 
“This  is  tlie  first  attempt  of  .any  opera  ■ 
company  using  this  pitch  in  tlie  I'lng- 
lish  provinces,”  is,  liowevcr,  hardly 
ju.stified,  says  tlie  London  Mail.  The 
late  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  for  example, 
used  the  low  pitch  during  his  opera 
Lour  with  iMlle.  Zaro  Thalberg 
and  party  nearly  twenty  years 
a.go,  borrowing  the  instruments 
fro  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Manners  ■ 
ob'ri-'tes  the  difficuKv  of  finding’ 
in  the  provinces  player.s  of  the  low- 
pitched  instruments  (for  th--  stage  band 
and  so  forth)  by  taking  with  him  an 
orchestra  of  forty  performers.  II  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  wo  believe  not 


<-ri.r.,-Ta:i;>  k=.-.wr..  that  ihe  con-  i "Stop-'  iml  rnblishtsi 

= trt  Ditch  i (by  \Ir  \le\amler  I *”  comic  papcrc.  ••3io!>,”  whose  I 

Ellis,  c.r.line  ,o  his  vali.smc' .\lorol-Retz.  died.  71  1 


ut . » »»  I ncime  was  ,Morol-Relz 

.r.liPi,  to  his  valuable  paper  \ birthplace,  early 


too  much  near  his  memory  of  past  dava 
him  toler-’-nt  of  today;  hut'll 
ceriainiy  nolus  a world  of  warning:  for 
the  future  within  the  severity  of  its 


. tx.  u> 

I Air.  Hipkin.s  as  A 455.1.  The  French  r 


un. 


nine  years  old.  died  lately  in  or  nca 


pit.li,  roughly  speaking,  and  at  C8  dc-|p„,.|. 
gr.  e.s  I’ah..  is  A m.  I • 

William  Shakespear.  the  English  voice!  a»o  s new  opera.  ■•Eaza,'’  will 

tcD  hcr.  will  come  to  this  country  for  ) ^ - 

a short  visit,  during  which  it  is  his  ^ Tschaikowskv’s^*^^"^*'’ 
intention  to  give  lessons.  Aime. 

idea,  but  her:  for  the  first  time 


ch 


also  hud  this 


jjlayed 
in  Kngriand  at  a 


her  no  good  as  a forerunner.  The  hus-  r . i 

i k‘c  s"'.  has  ' Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  writes  as  fol- 

a.o  established  what  may  be  called  a lows  about  Bayreuth  in  1SS9- 

e^'P'-es-'ilon.  I Frankly,  I would  not  travel  20  miles 

On  a recent  Sunday  the  electrical  ap-  ‘ to  hear  the  Beyrouth  “Ring”/’  if  I could 
par«itu.s  of  the  organ  in  a London  hoar  it,  say,  at  Munich,  or,  in  fact,  at 
church  refused  to  work  at  a critical  i mere  or  les.^  reasonable  ihtulre. 
moment.  Luckily  the  choir  is  a well-  ' moSg  o?7t  a'’"  Wagner’f  Theatre 
trained  one,  and  is  able  to  sing  certain  : is  not  by  .'.ny  means  up  lo  expectaUon! 
I work-s  without  an  accompaniment.  Us  I constructeil  cs  it  all  Is  without  any  of 
j choice,  on  this  occasion  of  Gounod’.s  influence  of  Wagner  hini- 

I •Send  Out  the  Light'  was  an  accidental  fn  ,he  en«e‘®  J?. 

j though  none  the  less  amusing  reftTence-  there  is  the  ‘ undoublid'*'l'rievance  ' of 
[ to  the  truant  electricity.”  Siegfried  Wagner's  position  as^coifduc- 

J tor  at  Ba.vreuih.  l>ct  it  be  granted  that 

I T,,  .5 ypu.ns  n>an,  with 


To  the  hlghcBt  top  circles  > 

Of  social  degree. 

This  poem  with  music  also  appears  in 

strictures.  It  is  possible  still  to  go,  and  sheet  form.  There  is  on  the  title  page 
toeuiev-  yei'y  definite  point,  a portrait  of  the  poet  or  of  the  composer, 

an  extraordinary7ndlfference"show^ro^^^  ^e  has  beautiful  and  sculptural  chin 


those  in  immediate  au- 
thonty  to  the  legitimate  grumbling  and 
protesting  of  an  interested  public.  It 
singing,  mounting, 
and  conducting  which  would  not  be 
permuted  in  any  large  and  responsible 
German  th€*atre  should  be  allowed  in^ 
tne  one  theatre  which  has  done  so 
the  propaganda  of  truly 
artistic  doctrines,  and  should  be  allov/od 
there,  be  it  noted,  out  of  what  would 
seem  to  be  sheer  perversity,  a deliber- 
ate lapse  into  provincialism  of  the  nar- 


■whiskers. 


Licking  postage  stamps  has  given  rise 
to  what  is  known  as  the  stamp-Uckers' 
ugue.  So  -when  you  borrow  a stamp, 
ask  the  lender  to  lick  It.  As  long  as  you 
furnish  the  letter  and  envelope,  he 
should  raise  no  objectlcn. 


Now  that  the  new  Cass  statue  adorns 
the  Public  Garden,  we  hope  Mr.  Doogue 


rowest  kind.  1 am  not  now'  seriously  will  not  dream  that  his  labors  are  at 

concerned  lo  con.sider  those  prophecies  an  end.  There  Is  an  Imperious  demand 

f>r  thf*  f>  n ♦ t_\X’ <»  ~ e_ T t-  .. 


To  see  JIarocIIa  Sembrieh  and  her  a ceitain  penetration’  of  iiite  ligence. 
I jewels  the  average  country  woman  will  a certain  feeling  of  luusieai 

j tide  miles  over  a railroad  which  ought  ^PPi'seintion,  and  even  of  m.jsical  organ- 

, iza.ion.  Ihe  facL  nevertheless  re- 


i to  bo  laid  in  Tophet  and  elt  in  a crowd-  nevertheless, 

ed  and  insufferablv  hn,  b.  u .vus'  , ^ 


, ed  and  insufferably  hot  hall  without  unexpected  promise,  he  is  by  no  means 
hi-r  dinner.  fitted  to  conduct  a festival  of  the  im- 

Wh-n  she  has  .seen  Sembrieh  .lud  Portance,  the  magnitude,  and  the  pe- 
takon  ill  the  details  of  her  gown  ;ind  ""‘difPe'S  of  that  founded  by 

her  diamonds  she  is  ready  to  hear  the  'AeMry  Uf  hi^^doing  so'^pfaces 
j-Tima  donna  sing.  And  she  does  not  that  festival  immediatedy  on  a more  or 
wish  to  hear  her  eing  Mozart,  though  : trivial  level— a level  enhanced  in 

*ts  parochialism  by  the  undoubted  fact  of 


of  the  anti-Wagnerians  to  which  I have 
• already  referred;  for  if  Bayreuth  W’ere 
to  fall  tomorrow,  that  W’ould  be  a 
human  accident,  the  ruin  of  the  l*ar- 
thenon,  let  me  way,  not  the  holoc^iust 
Of  the  great  principles  of  art.  Nor  am 
I one  to  have  any  serious  care,  because 
it  may  be— such  cases  happen  here  and 
there— an  excessive  devotion  to  one  par- 
ticular form  of  creative  art  has  in  the 
end  grown  tired  and  overcome  by  las- 
situde. For  my  part,  I have  never  for 
a moment  claimed  to  be  Wagnerian  in 
other  than  the  broadest  and  most 
hberal  maimer;  for  if,  in  these  papers 
from  the  centre  of  Wagnerism  and 
Wagner  exclusivenes.s,  I have  permitted 
myself  to  speak  of  certain  popular 
coinpo.sers  as  the  parlour  maids  of 
music,  1 have  alw’ays  recognized  the 
senium  of  others  as  being  as  great  in 
their  w'ay  us  that  of  Richard  A\’agner 
himself. 


Philip  Hale. 

)lf\r 


^ she  .can  sing  that  as  no  other  livln„ 
; singer  can.  What  the  country  woman 
I I desires  is  to  be  astounded  by  the  agility 
of  her  execution  and  by  the  peal  of 
some  wonderful  high  note.  And  no 
matter  how  Sembrieh  sings,  the  coun- 
try woman  will  probably  be  dLsappoint- 
ed.  because  she  w'ill  not  be  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  this  art  and  that 
of  some  such  singer  as  Ellen  Beach 
j Yaw.  But  she  can  say  that  she  has 
' seen  the  famous  Polish  prima  donna 
who  gets  any  number  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  in  New  York.  And  that 
is  something  to  live  for. W.  I.  Hen- 

derson in  the  N.  Y.  Times. 


its  curious  bolstering  up  of  young  Wag- 
ner  s musical  reputation  in  many  parLs 
01  • lerm.nnj'.  Here,  for  instance,  has 
teen  Miinieh,  here  h,Ts  been  Frankfurt, 
and  botli  again  w'iihin  tlie  past  ten 
so  uninteresting  a work 

as  Der  Barenheuter,”  for  no  essential  - ^ 

■■<ason  of  met  it  that  I can  discovtr  of  ^ 

inv’  li-inH  \vj*v.  . I»ve,  that  never  drew  the  curtain! 


.Ince  a maid  for  Love’s  delight 
Set  a candle- beacon  burning; 

’’Dear  the  window,  dark  the  night. 
That’s  for  him  returning.” 

Bvery  night  the  beacon  shone. 
Every  morning  sighed  the  maid; 
Every  eve:  “Shine  on,  shine  on, 

1 will  wait  for  him,”  she  said. 


any  kind.  With  what’resul’t?  That 

which  might  have  meant  so  much  for;  •’•''ever  stiall  my  light  go  out 


T.C  M(5nestrcl  of  .Sept.  10  speaks  of 
Airs.  Homer  (formerly  of  Boston)  at 
the  Monnale.  "Her  beautiful  voice  and 
dramatic  sentiment  made  an  excellent 
Impre.sslon.”  She  sang  the  part  of  Am- 
neris. 

Strau.ss'.s  unfinished  ballet,  ‘‘Cinder- 
ella,’' will  be  prepared  for  the  Viennese 
«tuge  by  Joseph  Bayer. 

Franz  Schalk,  who  conducted  the 
German  operas  last  season  for  ]Mr. 
Grau,  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years 
as  a conductor  at  the  Berlin  Itoyal 
Opera  House. 


a man  of  real  talent,  of  fine  creative, 
power— the  power  to  secure  influential 
patronage  in  the  biggest  houso.s  of 
Germany  for  the  publication  of  his 
•^^rk— bends  backward  with  oppressive 
darkness  upon  the  practice  and  method 


Be  will  come  for  certain.” 

Every  night  her  beacon  beamed. 
Every  morning  fancy  fed: 

”1  was  weeping,  and  I dreamed 
Be  would  come  today,”  she  said. 


h seventy  years  the  beacon  shone. 


follows  that  the  fesiiv’als  are  degener- 
ating into  a irere  family  affair,  and  not 
a very  interesting  family  affair  at  that. 
It  has  even  been  whimpered — and  not 
altogether  irresponsibiy  did  the  whisper 
reach  my  ears— that  there  i.s  the  chance 
of  Der  Biirenheuter”  being  given  at 
Bayreuth  itself,  so  that  the  building 
set  up  by  Richard  Wagner  as  a monu- 
ment to  Gertnan  art  becomes  (oven  if 


Seventy  years— and  wrinkles  spreading! 
Still  sh#*  said;  “Shine  on.  shine  on. 
Light  him  to  the  weddlngl” 

Loyal  heart  and  loyal  hand. 

Seventy  years,  and  not  afraid! 
Will  you  never  understand? 

• X must  go  to  him,”  she  said. 


11  *I  don*t  see  how  you  can  enjoy  tur- 
not  in  a^tufl^Loen  hash  with  dropped  eggs.  Probably 


father,  a German  mother,  a German 
son. 

Now,  this,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
deplorably  impgirtant  aspect  in  which 
Bayreuth  may  be  viewed  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  although  it  does  undoubt- 
edly repre.sent  a very  serious  objection, 
a very  grave  general  criticism  upon  a 
They  have  discovered  in  Berlin  that  P>a.ce  bound  up  with  innumerable  great 
1 otherwise  e.xcellent  cornet  player.  m",.n 


not  in  actual  fact)  thereby  identified  l f 

\rith  a mere  family  affair  a trianguU^  turkey  had  been  m cold  storage 

scheme  set  'up  and  run' by  a German  December.” 


“Or  the  December  before.”  answered 
the  fatalist,  smacking  his  lips. 


Who  stammers  in  speech  and  cm?:::;  "???h  ^ 

oniinr>lQtA  ....  .....  v.  , ..  «iii. 


enunciate  words  beginning  with  a "b”  for  the  pro.secution;  "but  there  is  still  a 
or  a "d.”  also  stammers  at  the  begin-  5^*’®  left  for  the  defence.  Bayreuth  still 
nlng  of  a mu.slcal  phrase.  As  yet  the  "luch,  for  art.  Those 

I ,<.„«»  ,.,v, 

Kubins.eln  s Demon”  has  been  re-  willingly  that  you  may  not  ignore  a 
vivid  with  great  success  at  Dresden  house  where  such  a work  can  be  pro- 


Hi-rman  \\  oif,  the  well-known  mana- 
ger at  Berlin,  invited  lately  Saint- 
Saens  to  give  concerts  in  that  city. 
The  composer-pianist  replied,  ‘‘No.  I 
shall  not  come.  I know  by  experience 
the  damp  cold  of  Germany  in  November 
and  December,  and  I do  not  propose  to 
expose  myself  to  it  again.  I begin  to 
find  the  heat  of  tropical  rcgl.ms 
, , insufficient.  I plalnU-  .see  the  time 
, I'c  miliig  when  only  hell  or  purgatory 
will  warm  me  a little.” 

Grieg  will  write  an  oratorio  "Peace” 
to  a text  furnished  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjiirn.son.  He  expects  to  finish  It  by 
next  spring  so  that  it  can - be  per- 


. II 


duced  in  such  a manner,  and  still  with 
the  fragrance  of  W:igner’s  own  spirit 
upon  it.  There  were  times,  I thought 
when  Fischer's  methods  were  too  delib- 
erate, too  slow— -as  though,  however  the 
she  ■■  joy  ■ahlch  he  felt  in  the  music  he 
was  playing  kept  him  lingering  upon  it 
with  a sort  of  intensity  of  affection 
which  was  vastly  pardonable.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  he  was  laggard  as 
that  he  seemed  to  desire  that  not  a 
point  of  that  exquisite  score  should  be 
missed  in  Us  unfolding.  As  I have  said 
before  also,  there  were  many  points  in 
the  actual  ptrformance  which  were  not 
worthy  of  excessive  praise;  and.  nev- 
ertheless, you  were  quick  to  note  the 


Lovers  of  the  drama  should  provide 
themselves  at  once  with  a copy  of  “Tlio  ! 
■Wilson  Barrett  Birthday  Book.”  The  ! 
volume  contains  photographs  of  Mr. 
Barrett  in  various  stages  of  undress,  ' 
and  such  searching  maxims  as: 

"Oh!  these  men,  these  men." 

''True  love  is  no  dishonor,  treachery  is.” 
"The  kids  were  hushed  while  she  sang,  and 
with  head  elde-tllted  they  listened  to  learn 
new  melodies  of  Mora." 

"Never  Judge  a man  by  the  cut  of  his 
pants — " 


Mr.  Barrett  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  is  displaying  a portion  of  his 
anatomy.  Men  are  vain.  Miss  Eustacla,  i 
vainer  than  women.  They  show  vanity  I 
In  many  ways.  In  ferry-boat,  barroom,  [ 
parlor,  observe  them  seeking  boldly  a | 
looking-glass.  One  is  proud  of  the 
whiteness  or  texture  of  his  skin,  and  he 
struts  on  the  beach,  parades  at  golf  or 
tennis,  rolls  back  his  sleeves  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  Another  wears 
low-cut  shirts.  Another,  whose  legs  and 


ligence  of  the  interpretation.  in 

form.d  at  the  Exhibition,  espeelariy  for  j topical  Yl^t-remh 

the  meeting  of  tne  Peace  Convention.  performance.  Again,  the  seronri  r.m- 


^ V , - ankles  have  been  praised,  insists  on 

nneness  of  general  feeling,  the  perva-i  icniekerhockers  even  in  the  office  or  In 
sive  spirt  of  the  thing,  the  broad  intel-'  bnicKeroocKers  even  in  me  omce.  or  in 


The  grand  nephew  and  la,jt  descend- 
ant of  DonlzetU — Mr.  Giuseppe  Donizet- 
ti. wlio  lives  at  C'onslHiitinople.  lias  met 
a tragic  fate;  he  h,is  taken  to  himself 
j a wife. 

■\gain  there  is  a rumor  that  I>eandro 
rainpaiiari,  formerly  of  tliis  city,  will 
lead  n Milanese  orchestra  in  40  con- 
certs in  the  I’nited  States. 

"Viipanki."  a r*  w opera  by  an  Argen- 
!■  •■  composer,  .\nuro  Kerutti.  was  pro- 


performance. Again,  the  second  pro- 
duction of  "Die  Meislersinger  " had  the 
same  sort  of  magical  qualiiv  in  it.  Ttie 


December  on  the  street.  Mr.  Barrett 
is  enamored  of  parts  that  call  for  phy- 
sical exhibition.  His  toga  is  always 
slipping  from  him.  When  George  Moore 
first  returned  from  Paris  he  markerd 


thing  was  mounted  well,  played  well,  this  peculiarity;  for  did  he  not  speak  of 


iUid,  on  the  whole,  sung  well;  but  there 
was  more  in  it  than  just  these  things 
Technically  good  as  the  opera  was 
throughout  In  its  interpretation,  there 
was  the  kind  of  gayoty,  of  person-il 
mirth,  of  immense  breadth  of  enjoy- 
ment wdiich  belong  to  "Die  Meistersing- 
cr”  peculiarly,  just  as  other  and  re- 
moter qualities  belong  to  "Parsifal  ’’ 
In  othyr  words,  the  spirit  of  each  was 
caught  delicately,  almost  (if  I might 


1 at  Buenos  Ayres  July  Z>.  The  , use  such  a term)  atmospherically.  You 


• iniioser  studied  in  Italy,  and  three  of 
lii.  operas,  "Vendetta"  (Verecil.  ISSIl, 
"Tarass  Bulba"  (Milan,  1S93I',  "Evan- 
gclina”  (Turin,  1885),  have  been  pro- 
duced there.  “Pampa"  has  been  given 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  Tlie  text  of  "Vu- 
panki”  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Rod- 
riguez Larreta,  and  translated  into 
llallan  by  Giuseppe  Tamassi.  The  op- 
era was  regarded  as  a iittle  dull  and  too 
1'  ng.  The  style  is  "purely  Wagner- 
ian,” and  orchestral  rather  than  lyric.  I 
The  singers  were  Elfei  Petri,  Airs.  Lu-  ‘ 


were  listening  lo  music  played  and  in- 
terpreted in  its  own  actual  world,  lit 
by  its  own  planets,  I's  own  sun,  and 
blossoming  with  its  own  flowers  and 
fruits.  That  has  been  the  peculiar  beau- 
ty of  so  much  of  the  Bayreuth  work 
In  the  past;  that  has  been,  in  its  disap- 
pearance here  and  there,  what  so  many 
have  recently  found  wanting  in  the 
place;  and  tliat  is  as  much  of  it  as  still 
remains  to  testify  to  the  excellence  of 
the  former  day  and  to  its  preservation 
ill  the  present. 

f:-)  it  seems  to  me.  to  sum  up,  that 
•reuth  i.s  very  much  now  at  the  part- 
ef  the  ways.  I do  not  and  cannot 


him  as  "an  elderly  man  posturing  in  a 
low-necked  dress,”  just  as  he  smiled, 
at  Airs.  Kendal,  who  "nurses  children 
all  day  and  strives  to  play  Rosalind  at 
night.”  


cacewska,  Caruso,  Ercolani,  Tabuyo  the  weary  and  conclusive, 

and  Galli.  1^  criticism  witli  which  I began  this  paper.  ■ 

fou  have  no  doubt  often  laughed  at  L was  the  criticism  of  one  who  lias 


We  take  pleasure  In  quoting  this  verse 
from  a touching  song  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  anthology  (now  In  press) 
‘‘Ballade  of  the  Heart  and  Hearth.” 

'Tis  the  last  unspent  dollar 
Left  by  me  alone; 

All  the  rest  I had  gathered 
Are  squandered  and  flown. 

Not  a dollar  In  specie 
Or  greenback  1s  nigh. 

For  in  pleasure  and  folly  I made  them  all 
fly. 

Perhaps  the  talented  poet  puts  too 
high  a value  on  money. 

To  get  thee  men  hasten  by 
Steam,  rail  and  bike. 

To  the  shores  of  Alaska 
And  frozen  Klondike.  , 

Palace  doors  you  can  open; 

. For  thou  art  the  key  | 


for  at  least  two  specimens  of  the  Sooty 
Alangabey  (Cercocebus  fuliglnosus).  Its 
fur  is  of  a dull  black  hue.  the  chin  and 
underparts  are  ashy  gray,  the  tall  Is 
long  and  usually  carried  over  the  body, 
and,  like  a true  Bostonian,  “this  species 
does  well  in  captivity  and  agrees  fairly 
well  with  its  neighbors.” 


Is  Dreyfus  going  to  Texas?  He  has 
probably  never  heard  Gen.  Sheridan’s 
description  of  that  State.  If  he  has,  re- 
member that  he  himself  has  known  the 
climate  of  Devil’s  Island. 


"H.  AI.  S.  Pinafore”  was  performed 
for  the  1000th  time  in  London  Sept.  16. 
All  the  performances  were  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte. 


Mr.  Edward  MacDowell  has  two  new 
piano  sonatas  in  press. 


Air.  Ernest  Lawson  is  an  Interesting 
study  for  the  sociologist.  This  reminds 
us  that  the  Earnest  Student  of  Sociol- 
ogy—in  care  of  a keeper— will  visit  the 
Worcester  Festival  this  week.  Dr.  Fln- 
sterlne  writes  that  his  distinguished  pa- 
tient Is  now  reasonably  sane,  and  will 
be,  discharged  Sept.  30.  Mr.  Lawson  is 
by  no  means  the  pink  of  husbands.  He 
allowed  his  wife  only  a starvation  pit- 
tance; and  at  times  he  cut  this  down, 
for  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  four 
pence  from  a neighbor.  When  she  pro- 
posed to  repay  the  loan  Mr.  Lawson, 
heavy-footed,  kicked  her  with  accuracy 
in  the  chest.  Brought  before  the  Cadi, 
he  made  this  defence:  “I  suppose  I 

have  my  rights.”  The  Cadi,  Inquiring 
the  precise  nature  of  the  rights,  re- 
ceived this  reply;  “Why,  a husband’s 
rights.” 


f . 


Here  is  a sentence  from  the  sermon  of 
a clergyman  in  the  North  of  Ireland: 
“And  Elijah  up  and  said  to  the  prophets 
of  Baal.  'Ah'm  the  only  good  Protestant 
among  ye.’  ” 


An  African  correspondent  of  a London 
newspaper  says  that  Air.  Krueger’s 
shoulders  are  "much  rounder  than  they 
were  last  year;  he  might  easll.v  be  mis- 
taken today  for  a hunchback.”  But 
Oom  Paul  does  not  wish  to  be  touched 
for  luck. 


The  same  correspondent  writes:  ‘■'mere 
Is  a vast  difference  between  the  Dutch- 
man and  the  Briton.  The  former  is 
silent,  and.  like  the  mole,  works  under- 
ground secretly:  the  latter  fancies  tha 
he  neglects  his  duty  if  he  does  not  gf, 
to  the  crest  of  a hill  and  bawl  out  t- 
all  the  world,  telling  it  what  he  ha^ 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  and  how  he  wl 
do  it." 


Everywhere  is  insanity  on  the  In 
creese.  In  Berlin  a doctor  ascribes  a 
a cause,  "Drink  and  hurry  and  worry.' 
As  for  the  women,  it  is  their  love  af 
fairs  that  throw  most  of  them  off  their 
balance;  their  love  affairs,  that  is  to 
say.  combined  with  la^k  of  proper  food,  j 
Tbelr  sweethearts  have  deserted  them  j 
cr,  worse  still,  have  married  them  ant  I 
ill-treated  them;  they  have  lost  cour  , 
age,  and  as  often  as  not  they  hav  , 
taken  to  drink. ''  "According  to  th 
It  ed  leal  statistics,  the  madness  hrough  | 
on  by  drinking  is  one  of  the  m.ost  dll  j 
fieuli  ferms  of  madness  to  deal  witi  f 
57  per  cent,  of  the  alcohollsts  discharge  j 
from  the  Herzberge  Institution  as  cun  I 
return  there  sooner  or  later." 


ft; 
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I have  remarked  this  exceseive  wine-am- 
ateurshlp  especially  In  yo.uth.  • • • “This 
bcttlc’s  corked,”  says  Snobling;  and  Mr. 
Sly,  the  butler,  taking  It  away,  returns 
presently  with  the  same  wine  In  another 
jug,  which  the  young  amateur  pronounces 
excellent.  ”Hang  champagne!”  says  Fledg- 
ling. "It’s  only  fit  for  gals  and  children. 
Give  me  pale  sherr>*  at  dinner,  and  my 
twenty-three  claret  afterwards.”  “What’s 
I>ort  now?”  says  Gosling;  “disgusting  thick 
eweet  stuff— where's  the  old  dry  wine  one 
used  to  get?”  Until  the  last  twelvemonth 
Fledgling  drank  sniall-beer  at  Doctor  Swlsh- 
tall's;  and  Gosling  used  to  get  his  dry  old 
port  at  a gin-shop  In  W'estmlnster— till  he 
quitted  that  .seminary.  In  1844. 


We  read  that  port  Is  coming:  Jn  again 
and  champagne  going  out;  "that  the] 
reviving  regard  for  port  Is  no  myth  | 
Is  plain  enough  from  the  records  of  the  I 
auction  sales;’*  that  the  man  who  laid  I 
down  port  25  years  ago  laid  down  at  j 
the  same  time  the  foundations  of  a for- 
tune. 


Itcll- 


iBfKew  of  the  younsrer  generation  in 
ppils  conntry  know  what  port  Is.  There 
^ .1  IlQiiliI,  made  either  by  the  ai^othe- 
#ary  or  behind  the  bar,  which  is  recom- 
mended for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  a favorite  drink 
Is  a glass  of  gin  and  port,  and  we  have 
watched  with  a frightened  curiosity 
men  drinking  the  mixture  and  wondered 
why  they  did  not  fall  down  dead.  We 
have  twice  seen  and  tasted  port  tliat 
was  truly  port:  In  Albany.  N.  Y..  from 
a cellar  that.  alas,  is  now  empty,  and 
in  London  at  the  house  of  a publisher. 
In  each  Instance  we  tried  to  be  worthy 
of  the  honor.  We  looked  with  feigned 
intelligence  at  the  filmy  scales  of  tar- 
tar. known  popularly  as  the  beeswdng; 
we  remen.bered  the  poet’s  line  "Fetch- 
ed his  richest  beeswing  from  a binn 
reserved;’’  we  recalled  Dr.  Johnson’s 
praise  of  port  as  the  liquor  for  men — 
how  Johnson  despised  claret!  speak- 
ing of  it,  he  said  "there  were  people ' 
who  died  of  dropsies,  which  they  con-  ! 
tracted  In  trying  to  get  drunk;’’  we 
thought  with  amazement  of  the  three- 
bottle  men,  giants  in  those  days;  and 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  would  have 
swapped  the  whole  bottle  for  a litre 
if  Munich  beer.  And  we  found  the 
plgram  of  John  Home  something 
'.ore  than  an  epigram: 

old  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 

I Id  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good; 

Let  him  drink  port!"  the  English  states- 
' man  cried — 

' drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

■he  glorious  Bayreuth  must  Indeed  have 
f ed.  If  the  New  York  press  agent  who 
rlbes  a prlma  donna  about  to  appear 
> a is  accurate.  The  gifted  lady  has  sung 
L Bayreuth,  it  appears,  in  a production 
^ 'Parsifal.”  given  some  years  ago.  and  she 
ns  to  have  been  in  most  distinguished 
pany.  According  to  the  announcements, 
took  part  in  a performance  of  the  opera 
:g  with  Therese  Malten,  Rosa  Sucher  and 
Amalia  Materna.  Such  a brilliant  conjunc- 
tion of  singers  is  never  heard  of  now.  and 
the  fact  that  Frau  Sucher  never  sang  Kun- 
dry  Is  enough  to  make  persons  suspect  that 
possibly  such  a cast  may  never  have  oc- 
curred even  at  Bayreuth. N.  Y.  Sun. 

Rosa  Sucher  sang  the  part  of  Kundry 
at  Bayreuth  in  1886,  1888  and  1894. 

A correspondent  asks,  "who  Is  the 
fauthor  of  the  charming  fanciful  poem, 
fcBglnnlng  ‘Strange  wares  are  handled 
,on  the  wharves  of  sleep,’  which  was 
published  at  the  head  of  the  Talk  of 
the  Day  column  Sept.  16?’’ 

Mr.  Markham,  who  at  present,  and 
our  mind  unjustly,  is  known  chiefly 
his  poem,  "The  Man  With  the  Hoe.” 
e say  "unjustly"  not  because  we  fall 
to  appreciate  the  said  poem,  but  be- 
cause other  poems  in  the  volume  are 
.equally  worthy  of  attention. 

I Walt  Whitman  sang  the  song  of  the 
aroad-axe;  Wordsworth  addressed  In 
toetry— poetry  by  courtesy— Mr.  Wllk- 
, Bison’s  spade:  Burns  spoke  of  the 

feruel  coulter”  of  the  plough,  and  Mr. 
lames  B.  Elmore  is  also  worthy  of 
taention.  Do  you  ask  "who  is  Elmore?” 
We  quote  from  a manuscript  poem 
nnsplred  by  Gov.  Mount’s  speaking  at 
trawtordsvllle  at  the  Labor  Day  cele- 
pfatlon.” 

Tbe  Governor  spoke  with  force  and  well 
To  the  multitudes  on  Labor  Day, 

And  of  hi?  worth  no  one  can  tell; 

By  precept  he  led  the  way. 

He  was  himself  a son  of  toll 
And  bore  a sunburnt  brow. 

While  tilling  of  the  virgin  soil. 

Both  hands  upon  the  plow. 

Tliere  Is  a "Kipling  Primer."  and  | 
here  is  "The  Religion  of  Mr.  Kipling.”  ; 
■he  public  awaits  anxiously  ‘’The  Law- 
ults  of  Mr.  Kipling.”  Will  it  be  dedl- 
ated  to  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  of  the 
loycroft  Press,  or  to  the  Putnams? 


In  a red,  red  world  of  popples. 
Where  rare  dream-fancies  creep; 
All  In  the  noontide  silence 
I fell  on  slumber  deep. 

In  a red,  red  world  of  popples. 

In  happy  solitude. 

Between  brown  folding  furrows, 

I woke  to  find  life -good; 

-And  I and  the  red  popples 
Were  one  In  praise  of  God. 
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Mrs.  William  Poster  Apthorp  has 
een  granted  letters  patent  for  her  in- 
cntlon,  a sounding-board  for  muslc- 
Alls.  Her  claim  Is  this:  "The  comblna- 
|on  of  a stage  or  other  floor  with  a 
Jructural  wall  and  a sounding-board 
f glass  rising  above  the  floor  with  a 
fiaoe  between  It  and  the  structural 
[all.”  In  the  speclflcatlon  forwarded 
y her,  she  says:  "Any  hard  polished 
laterlal  may  be  substituted  for  the 
lass;  but  I prefer  glass,  not  only  be- 
luse  It  affords  a smooth  and  perfect 
prtace  for  the  reception  of  the  sound- 
aves  without  any  metallic  sound— such 
h arises  from  brass  or  silver,  for  ex- 
a<ple— but  also  because  I am  thereby 
iiabled  to  produce  beautiful  color  ef- 
■cts  by  nreans  of  colored  glass  in  the 
ame  and  lights  behind  or  at  the  sound- 
l8-board.” 

|Mr.  T.  Reger  Smith  in  his  “Acoustics 
' Public  Buildings”  says,  "Fixing  a 
prizontal  frame  fdled  with  glass  be- 
|w  the  opti.lng  of  a square  skylight 
illl  often  effect  an  Improvement  in 
kms  where  the  features  that  have 
|st_  been  pointed  cut  as  Injurious  ex- 
it. ’ Organ  pipes  have  been  made  of  | 
ass,  but  the  material  of  a pipe  does 
ft  affect  the  quality  of  the  sound.  The 
I me  Mr.  Smith  says  toward  the  end 
nls  book:  "The  experiment  of  musi- 
•1  performances  in  the  Floral  Hall,  as 

ill  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace  • • • 
ms  to  add  an  additional  proof,  if  one 
re  needed,  that  glass  structures  are 
t adapted  to  act  favorably  on  sound.” 
he  practical  results  of  Mrs.  Ap- 
Jrp’s  ingenious  invention  are  await- 
1.1  with  Interest  by  all  that  study  this 
til  undetermined  branch  of  architec- 

T 1 

Between  brown  folding  furrows  ^ 

A belt  of  poppies  stood; 

I All  in  the  noontide  silence, 
i In  harpy  solitude: 
i Between  brown  folding  furrows 
They  glowed  the  praise  of  God. 

All  in  the  noontide  silence 
laid  me  down  to  sleep. 


The  elder  Pliny  tells  of  a body  of 
water  In  Mesopotamia,  water  most  de- 
lightfully perfumed,  so  that  there  is 
no  water  like  it  in  the  world;  and  this 
gift  of  an  entrancing  odor  was  bestowed 
long  ago  by  Juno,  who  bathed  there 
her  queenly  body.  But  Pliny  adds; 
"Nevertheless,  water  that  is  really 
healthy  and  good  should  have  no  taste 
and  no  smell  whatever.’’  Many  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns  have  made 
the  same  commentary  on  the  reckless 
I or  even  the  modest  use  of  perfumes  by 
rren  and  women  as  a personal  adorn- 
ment, and  yet  barbarians  in  all  coun- 
tries delight  In  such  itallclzatlon  of 
their  natural  charms. 

Today  in  so-called  civilized  lands,  as 
in  the  countries  of  the  East,  there  is 
an  abuse  of  perfumes.  Mohammed  said, 
"Perfumes  for  men  should  have  scent 
and  not  color;  for  women,  they  should 
have  color  and  not  scent,”  Women, 
following  a fashion,  forget  the  charm  of 
individuality;  they  forget  their  own 
natural  healthy  fragrance.  They  do 
not  distinguish  betv;een  the  scents  that 
are  founded  chiefly  on  flower  essences 
and  the  rank  perfumery  that  is  the 
result  of  employing  animal  matter,  as 
musk  and  civet  and  ambergris. 

De  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  temporarily 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell,  could 
write  in  philosophic  vein  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  loss;  telling  how  Muleassls, 
King  of  Tunis,  who  ate  his  food  per- 
fumed, was  destroyed  finally  by  his 
enemies  through  the  habit;  how  per- 
fumes incite  cats  to  madness,  and 
other  tales,  true  or  apocryphal;  but  any 
one  who  wrote  so  knowingly  must  have 
enjoyed  sweet  odors  when  he  was  in 
normal  physical  condition.  Possibly 
mild  perfumes  may  add  to  Ihe  charms 
of  a woman.  She  should,  however,  be 
a law  unto  herself;  her  perfume  should 
be,  in  a measure,  a key  to  her  char- 
acter. 

Baudelaire  found  correspondence  be- 
tween perfumes!,  colors  and  sounds;  he 
distinguished  between  "perfumes  fresh 
as  the  flesh  of  little  children,  sweet  as 
hautboys,  green  as  meadows,  and  other 
perfumes,  corrupt,  rich,  triumphant.’’ 
Tar  and  musk  or  strange  exotic  odors 
may  justly  become  a swarthy  wand- 
erer from  a sun-smitten,  swooning  land, 
but  to  a frail,  delicate  blonde  a shrink- 
ing perfume  is  more  suitable.  One 
yioman  suggests  violet,  another  sweet- 
briar,  another  heliotrope;  and  muck  goes 
witli  her  that  is  ever-dressed,  bedia- 
monded  at  breakfast  or  in  a noon 
street-car,  the  woman  whose  voice  is 
as  sounding  brass.  King  Dear  asked 
for  an  ounce  of  civet;  but  he  was  mad. 
Cordelia  could  not  suffer  it.  although 
her  sisters,  no  doubt,  employed  it 
freely. 

This  individuality  in  perfume  was 
noticed  by  an  English  writer:  "It 

makes  one  restless,  it  is  a disturbing 
influence  that  irritates  one’s  nerves,  to 
find  some  woman  whom  one  has  hith- 
erto known  only  as  a realization  of  the 
south  wind  breathing  o’er  a bed  of 
violets,  an  embodiment  of  perfume, 
uggestlng  cleanliness  and  purity,  sud- 
denly giving  out  the  violent  aggressive 
odor  of  Peau  d’Espagne  or  Chypre,  or 
one  of  the  Innumerable  modern  mix- 
tures that,  as  soon  as  their  first  fresh- 
ness has  passed,  reek  of  crude,  raw 
spirit." 

Yet  this  Incongruity  of  female  purity 
and  perfumed  rankness  is  found  today 
In  the  street,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  the- 
atre. The  perfume  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  Inseparable  part,  but  something  Ahat 
might  be  taken  off,  like  flaring  cloak, 
or  disfiguring  overshoes.  Such  a womaji 
might  as  well  carry  with  her  a vapor- 
izer and  spray  herself  in  the  slglit  of 
the  people. 

There  are  men  who  are  sad  offenders 
■with  perfumes.  They  strangle  the 
bracing  air.  "When  a certain  gallant 
youth  smelling  bote  of  sweet  baimos 
and  perfumes  came  unto  Vespasian,  to 
give  thanks  for  an  Office  obtained  at 
his  hands,  after  a strange  countenance 
shewing  his  dislike  of  him,  hee  gave 
him  also  in  words,  a most  bitter  and 
grievous  checke,  saying.  ’I  w'ould 
rather  thou  haddest  stunke  of  garllcke,’ 
and  so  revoked  his  letters  patents  for 
the  graunt.” 


hap  his  proper  I-atliV^^Sne.  without  which  no 
self-respecting  beast  can  tile.  l’e#^lc  then 
Kiize  at  him  through  dusty  glass  and  <hc  less 
educated,  seeing  the  Latin  ticket,  go  away 
wondering  at  the  depth  of  wisdom  men  of 
science  seem  to  ^escend  to. 

SONGSTERS. 

Openingof  Worcester'sForty- 
Second  Festival. 


**  The  Creation  ” the  Ora- 
torio Chosen. 


It  was  decided  In  England  in  1821  that 
the  public  has  no  common  law  right  of 
bathing  in  the  sea.  “Perhaps  the  mean- 
ing is  that  the  public  has  no  right  of 
walking  or  driving  on  the  beach  to  get 
there;  if  once  it  can  get  into  the  sea  it 
seems  It  is  within  the  law."  And  one 
Daniel  come  to  judgment  asserted  that 
"bathing  in  the  sea  is  not  only  lawful 
but  proper,  and  often  necessary  for 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try." 


The  "Moufnon"  of  the  Atla.s  is  called 
"Oudad"  by  the  Berbers.  No  doubt  when 
duly  stuffed  and  labeled  In  a museum  he 


Philip  Hale  Tells  How 
It  Went. 

I 

Worcester,  Sept.  26. — The  forty-second  ! 
annual  Festival  of  the  Worcester  Coun- 
ty Musical  Association  began  this  oven- 
ing  in  Mechanics’  Hall  with  a perform-  | 
ance  of  Haydn’s  “Creation."  The  Board 
of  Government  this  season  is  as  fol- 
lows; Mr.  Charles  M.  Bent,  President; 
Mr.  Daniel  Downey,  Vice  President; 
Mr.  Luther  M,  Lovell,  Secretary;  Mr. 
George  R.  Bliss,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Paul 
B.  Mor,gan,  Librarian;  and  the  Directors 
re  Mes  srs.  Edward  L.  Sumner,  Arthur 
J.  Bassett,  J.  Vernon  Butler,  Charles 
I.  Rice,  Samuel  W.  Wiley,  Charles  A. 
Williams,  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  Walter 
S.  G.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  is  the  con- 
ductor (his  second  season).  Mr.  Franz 
Knelsel  is  the  assistant  conductor  and 
ccrcerlmaster.  The  orchestra  of  60  men 
is  made  up  of  Boston  Symphony  Play- 
ers. Mr.  Charles  H.  Grout  is  the  or- 
ganist and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bassett  is  the 
pianist.  The  chorus  numbers  400. 

* * * 

Leading  critics  in  England  and  this 
country  have  been  protesting  of  late 
against  music,  or  provincial  festivals, 
as  some  prefer  to  call  them.  The  edit- 
or of  the  Choir,  a quarterly  published 
in  London,  has  been  especially  fierce 
in  denunciation.  His  indictment  is  sub- 
stantially this:  “That  the  music  festi- 
val represses  musical  activity  in  its 
vicinity;  prevents  the  standard  of  mu- 
sical performances  rising  to  the  height 
it  has  reached  in  London;  inflicts  on  a 
suffering  country  a flood  of  tenth-rate 
cantatas  written  by  musicians  who 
must  live,  and  are  not  adequately  paid 
for  the  production  of  good  music:  fos- 
ters a habit  of  artistic  gluttony  in  those 
who  hear  no  music  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  then  are  compelled  to 
hear  a dozen  concerts  in  a week— a 
most  revolting  exhibition.”  And  he 
makes  much  of  the  fact  that  it  diverts 
to  charity  the  money  that  should  go  to 
music,  and  actually  prevents  innocent 
people  giving  to  music  what  they  might 
give  if  they  knew  their  festival  sub- 
scriptions were  entirely  devoted  to  char- 
ity. W'lth  this  last  point  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  for  the  system  of  festivals  in 
this  country  is  a' different  one;  the  pro- 
ceeds, except  in  some  possible  and  un- 
usual instance,  gO'  directly  and  wholly 
to  tile  managers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
music  society.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  : 
interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Vernon 
Blackburn  answers  this  objection  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  Choir:  "A  charity 
bazaar,  says  the  editor,  is  a means  of 
raising  charitable  subscriptions;  a pro- 
vincial festival  is  also  a means  of  rais- 
ing charitable  subscriptions.  Therefore, 
a provincial  festival  is  a charity  bazaar. 
But  a lady  with  a tambourine  and  a 
collecting-box  is  also  a means  of  raising 
charitable  subscriptions.  Therefore,  a 
lady  with  a tambourine  and  a collect- 
ing-box is  a provincial  festival.  A 
course  of  Jevons  may  be  recommend- 
ed.” 

Others  object  to  these  festivals  on 
account  of  the  exaggerated  atientibn 
paid  oratorio.  There  is  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  English-speaking  people 
are  gregariously  fond  of  this  species 
of  musical  composition.  Y'ou  remember 
the  taunt  of  Wagner:  "It  was  this 
deep  fervor  of  the  English  public  that 
Mendelssohn  gauged  so  well  when  he 
composed  and  conducted  oratorios. 
Mendelssohn  is  to  the  English  com- 
pl>;lely  what  their  Jehovah  was  to  the 
Jews.”  Now,  I personally  am  not  fond 
of  oratorio,  and  the  days  when  this 
form  of  composition  flourished  like  a 
green  bay  tree  are  over.  Looking  at 
modern  oratorios,  that  come  from  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  England,  you  see  why 
managers  of  festivals  are  compelled  to 
trot  out  the  old  war  horses.  But 
whether  you  like  or  dislike  oratorio, 
whether  you  are  thrilled  and  moved  by 
it,  or  listen  with  poorly  disguised 
yawning,  you  should  accept  the  facts 
and  then  criticise  the  performances. 
As  Mr.  Blackburn  once  said,  "the  Eng- 
lish are  not  a dramatic  race;  they  pre- 
fer a more  contemplative  form  of  art 
than  the  music-drama.”  And  as  we 
now  have  to  do  with  the  Worcester 
Festival,  let  us  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  courtesy  of  the  managers  in  put- 
ting only  one  true  oratorio  on  the  pro- 
gram of  this  year. 

* * * 

The  singers  in  "The  Creation”  to- 
night were  Miss  Evangeline  Florence, 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  and  Mr.  D.  Ffrang- 
con-Davies.  Miss  Florence,  now  of 
London,  studied  with  the  late  Mrs. 


Edna  Half  of  BASton.  In  Hiks  she  was 
a choir  singer  in  Worc  ster.  In  1892 
.she  v/enl  to  London  to  study  with 
Mr.  Henschel.  She  made  her  flr.st  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  a concert  with 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  May  IT,  1892.  ; 
The  Musical  Times  then  said  of  her:  ' 
"Miss  Florence  has  an  excellent  soprano 
voice  of  such  extensive  compass  that  in 
a song  called  ‘The  Russian  Ningtin- 
gale’  by  Alableff,  she  touched  the  A 
fiat  In  altissimo.  But  if  she  is  wise  she 
will  avoid  such  notes,  which  are  really 
of  no  u.oe.  and  devote  herself  to  care- 
ful  training  for  a time,  for  her  vocal 
powers  arc  as  yet  not  fully  developed.” 
(Jean  Gfrardy,  bY  the  way,  also  took 
part  in  this  concert.)  Since  then  she 
has  sung  in  festivals  and  concerts  in 
England  and,  as  I am  told,  in  Au.o- 
tralia  and  in  continental  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

»*» 

Miss  Florence — I believe  her  real 

name  is  Miss  Haughton— made  tonight 
her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
Slate.s  since  her  success  in  England. 

I ro.gret  to  say  that  she  gave  little 
explanation  of  this  success.  Her  voice 
is  flexible  and  of  liberal  compass,  but 
it  is  shrill  and  hard,  and  without  sub- 
stance. warmth,  or  color.  She  was  often 
inclined  to  sing  above  the  true  pitch, 
and.  although  she  occasionally  pleased 
l)v  her  technic  and  the  ease  of  her 
a’ttac.k  in  the  upper  register,  she  often 
took  unmusical  and  abominable  liber- 
ties with  the  text,  especially  in  the 
aria,  "On  Mighty  Pens.”  The  arias  in 
"The  Creation”  must  be  delivered  with 
breadth  and  authority,  otherwise  they 
are  unendurable.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mis.s  Florence  was  unequal  to 
the  allotted  task. 

Mr.  Williams  has  a habit  of  singing 
well  at  the  Worcester  Festival.  Later 
In  the  sea.son  he  comes  to  Boston,  and, 
either  from  physical  indisposition  or 
from  overwork,  he  seldom  repeats  his 
success  at  Worcester.  -Then  there  is 
wonder  at  the  praise  awarded  him  in 
this  city.  Tonight  Mr.  Williams  was  in 
fine  voice,  and  as  a rule  in  too  heroic 
vein.  Thus  in  the  aria  “In  Native 
Worth,”  which  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
deeming features  of  "The  Creation,” 
he  sang  of  the  "softly  smiling  virgin” 
as  though  he  were  Samson  wooing  Del- 
ilah with  brute  strength.  At  the  same 
time  I acknowledge  gratefully  the 
breadth  of  his  phrasing  and  the  beauty 
of  his  legato. 

Mr.  Davies  was  at  his  best.  He  often 
overacted  in  song,  and  he  was  general- 
ly too  impressive  in  recitative.  Espe- 
cially in  the  famous  zoological  recita- 
tive did  his  desire  to  he  impressive  war 
with  the  meaning  of  the  text,  as  when 
he  turned  the  "noble  steed”  that 
“neighs  impatient”  into  a plodding  cart 
horse. 

The  chorus  sang  with  more  animation 
and  with  greater  volume  of  tone  than 
at  the  opening  concert  of  the  last  festi- 
val. But  precision  was  often  lacking; 
the  four  parts  were  not  well  balanced, 
and  the  walk  of  each  part  was  not  al- 
ways well  defined. 

There  was  a large  audience.  The  ad- 
vance sale  of  seats  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  managers,  and  the  premiums 
paid  were  higher  than  in  past  years. 

The  program  of  the  cencert  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  2.30  o’clock  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Overture.  "Sakuntala”  Goldmark 

Seng,  "Die  Allmacht’’ Schubert 

Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies. 

Symphony  No.  5 Beethoven 

The  program  of  the  concert  Wednes- 
day evening  at  8 o’clock  is: 

"King  Tro/an”  H.  W.  Parker 

Sinsers:  Miss  Louise  B.  Voigt,  Miss 

Grace  Preston.  Mr.  George,  Hamlin.  Mr. 
Gwilym  Miles.  Mr.  Parker  will  conduct 
his  work, 

"The  Lily  Nymph” G.  W.  Chadwick 

Singers:  Miss  Louise  B.  Voigt,  Mr. 

Geoi-ge  Hamlin.  Mr.  W.  Theodore  Van 
Yorx,  Mr.  Gwilym  Miles. 

Philip  Hale. 


Z ^ 

“KING  TROJAN." 


Prof.  Parker's  Work  Given 
at  Worcester  FestivaL 


Mr.Geo.  W.Chadwick's  'Tily 
Nymph"  Also  Presented. 


First  Appearance  in  America 
of  Miss  Louise  Voigt. 

(By  Philip  Hale.) 

Worcester,  Sept.  27.— The  types  Wed- 
nesday morning  made  me  do  Mr. 
Ffrangcon-Davies  an  injustice.  I 
wrote:  "Mr.  Davies  was  not  at  his 

best.”  The  sentence  appeared  “Mr. 
Davi^  was  at  his  best."  Inasmuch  as 
? ,2^1.  t^^heptions  to  his  performance 

m the  Creation,"  the  opening  sen- 
tence seemed  to  the  wayfaring  man 
ironical. 

• * « 

The  concert  of  the  afternoon  may  be 
dismissed  in  a few  lines.  The  orchestra 
Chadwick  gave  respectable 
performances  of  Goldmark’s  overture 
to  Sakuntala"  and  Beethoven’s  5th 
symphony.  Mr.  Ffrangcon-Davies  sang 
with  marked  finish  rather  than  with 
power  and  authority  Schubert’s  "Die 
Allmacht.  His  climax  was  well  pre- 
t>Tis  Festival  the 
voice  of  this  excellent  singer  has  not 
I.® ^'i^hActerized  by  the  rich  sonor- 
ity tliat  distinguished  it  on  former  oc- 
casions. 

* * * 

The  program  of  the  concert  this  even- 
_ing  included  Prof.  Horatio  W.  Parker'a 

King  Trojan"  uhe  solo  singers  were 


^;ss  Louise  B.  Vofpt,  Miss  Grace  Pres- 
Georere  Hamlin.  Mr.  Gwilym 
Chadwick’s 

Lily  Nymph/’  with  Miss  Yolgt  and, 
Messrs.  Hamlin,  Vein  Yorx  and  Miles' 
as  the  solo  singers.  Professor  Parker, 
fresh  from  the  successful  performance 
of  his  “Hora  No\l  si  r a”  at  the  Worces- 
tcr  Festival  in  Fhigland,  conducted 
‘King  Trojan,”  which  was  produced  i 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  ^Ir. 
Chadwick's  cant.ita  was  sung  here  I'st 
year  with  Gadskl.  ’Williams,  Dudley 
Buck,  Jr.,  and  Miles  as  the  soloists. 

Now,  this  Is  the  history  of  Prof.  Par- 
ker’s work,  legend,  poem,  ballad,  what 
you  will,  for  chorus,  solo  voices  and 
orchestra.  It  was  first  performed  at 
, the  llo”aI  Music  School,  J Jnich,  as  a 
; sort  of  graduation  exercise  in  July, 
D85.  Some  of  the  music  was  sung  with 
, piano  accompaniment  at  a .Music  Teach- 
ers’ National  Convention  In  Boston  the 
summer  of  1SR6.  The  work  was  sung  as 
a whole,  but  with  piano  acccmpanl- 
ment,  by  the  ,\rion  Society,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  In  the  season  of  ’86-’S7.  It  was  per- 
formed with  orchestra  at  a Van  der 
I Stucken  concert  In  New  York,  Nov. 
24,  1887,  with  Mrs.  Beebe- Lawton,  Char- 
I lotto  Walker,  Hattie  I.  Clapper,  F. 
Jameson,  Jlax  Heinrich  as  soloists,  and 
i with  the  Choral  Society. 

1 The  libretto  is  a poem  by  Fr.  A. 

, Muth,  and  the  translation  from  the 
I German  wa-s  made  by  the  mother  of 
j the  composer.  The  poem  itself  is 
I romantically  vague,  but  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  notes  in  the  program 
; book  compiled  b.v  Mr.  Walter  M.  Lan- 
i caster,  the  reader  learns  that  King 
I Troian  was  a King  or  the  King  of  the 
Night,  who  could  not  remain  out  of 
I doors  after  sunrise.  At  night  he  was 
I in  fine  form  and  up  to  every  game. 
He  fell  in  love;  hl.s  love  was  recipro- 
cated; but  going  once  too  often  to  the 
castle  that  contained  1 's  sweetheart,  he 
failed  to  heed  the  warning  of  his  page 
stationed  without,  and  although  he  ro'e 
swiftly  home  and  had  time  to  recall  i 
the  fact  that  his  i 

Father  died  on  the  deep  blue  sea  4 
At  earliest  dawn  of  day  1! 

he  too  died  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
above  the  horizon. 

I do  not  know  what  the  moral  of  this 
poem  may  be;  whether  King  Trojan  is' 
a model  for  young  men,  whether  the 
•Story  Is  a sun  myth,  or  whether  it  is 
founded  on  a German  proverb,  ’’The 
early  sun  catches  the  King.”  Of  coursej 
: a prudent  monarch  would  have  spent 
the  next  day  at  the  castle  where  he  was 
, evidently  at  home.  No  matter  what 
I deduct. ons  may  be  drawn  from  the  tale, 

! the  story  Itself  suggests  romantic 
I lyrical  and  descriptive  music. 

I Professor  Parker  wrote  this  ballad, 

I when  he  was  a student  under  Rheln-l 
I beiger,  the  pedagogue.  Engaged  for 
' the  most  part  In  routine  contrapuntal 
work,  his  marked  romantic  nature 
found  vent  in  the  setting  of  this  poem 
to  music,  and  even  the  rigid  teacher 
was  not  successful  In  resfricting  the 
Imagination  that  would  tain  wander 
or  in  cooling  the  glowing  enthusiasm  , 
of  youth.  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  a deliberate  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  against  the  teache.g 
but,  having  known  both  teacher  and 
pupil  the  year  before.  I now  wonder 
how  the  work  was  allowed  to  have  a 
prominent  position  in  the  school  ex- 
ercises of  1885.  , 

And  now  that  I know  Professor  | 
Parker’s  “Hora  Novsslma.”  "St. 
Chrisiopher”  and  superb  ballad  for 
baritone  and  orchestr.i  “Cahal  Mor,” 
It  Is  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  I 
became  acquainted  tonight  with  the 
much  earlier  work.  For  even  then  the 
composer  was  full  of  Ideas  and  im- 
agination, ,and  as  Mr.  Vernon  B’ack- 
burii  finely  said  this  monih  of  “Hora 
.Vovlsslma,”  “King  Trojan”  has  "the 
best  originality  in  ;lie  world,  that  of 
being  alive  In  itself,  of  possessing  lib- 
erality, freedom,  extraordinary  openess 
of  sentiment.’’ 

1 do  not  mean  for  a moment  to  put 
’his  early  work  by  the  side  of  the 
iS'er  ones.  Prof.  Parker  himself  would 
be  the  first  to  protest  against  such 
gnorant  and  harmful  friendship.  “King 
Trojan”  shows  In  many  ways  that  it 
Is  the  composition  of  a student.  But 
I do  claim  that  it  Includes  the  poten- 
iallty’of  the  greatest  works  and  that 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  na- 
ture and  now  celebrated  musician  are 
asily  to  be  recognized  in  his  “gradua- 
i.  n exercise.” 

The  performance  was  fairly  satis- 
factory so  far  as  the  chorus  was  cen- 
‘ erned,  although  the  attack  was  not 
'.Iways  decisive,  and  there  was  little 
or  no  attempt  at  dynamic  expression. 

Miss  Voigt  made  her  first  appearance 
•■t  this  festival,  and,  unless  1 am  mls- 
fi-kcn.  her  first  appearance;  in  this 
country  since  her  return  frojji  Europe. 
3he  was  born  In  Clnclnna’l,  studied  at 
ihe  College  of  Music  In  that  cit.v,  sang 
there  In  church,  and  then  wi  nt  to  Ber- 
lin, where  ehe  took  lessons  of  Alfred 
Bltime.  AS  she  will  sing  later  in  'the 
“festival.  I propose  to  wait  before  speak- 
ing of  her  at  length.  Tonight  her  in- 
tonation was  excellent,  her  enuncla- 
. ’Ion  was  generally  good,  and  she 
I showed  earn*>stness  and  intelligence, 

! but  her  voice  is  not  sympathetic  or 
1 remarkable  in  any  way.  and  In  fact  it 
! Is  disagreeably  throaty  In  the  upper 
I register. 

1 Miss  Preston,  on  the  contrary,  bas 
i warm,  sumptuous  tones.  It  Is  a pity 
r-.at  she  had  little  to  do.  Mr.  Hamlin 


Verai,  wnicn  ■was  sung  i.'y  Messi'8."nara- 
lln.  Van  Yorx  and  Miles.  Mr.  Hamlin 
sang  throughout  with  greater  freedom 
than  on  former  occasions,  and  he  wasj 
conscientiously  musical.  Mr.  Van  Yorjt,! 
who  Is  a new  comer,  charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  his  voice,  by  the  warmth 
of  his  feeling,  and  by  the  grace  of 
his  phrasing.  Mr.  Miles  was  again  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  Ch.adwick’s  music  is  eminently 

on/1  vinVt  in 


character  of  the  programs  oT  the  ’ VoigfT’Scssrs.  Evan  Williams,  Jfrtfng- 


me  ui  ui« 

'Artist.s’  Nigta”  has  steadily  Improved, 
j^hd  the  hearers  jiavo  grown  In  true 
appreciation  and  discrimination.  The 
orchestral  numbers  were  Mackenzie's 
' overture  “Rrltanrla,”  a perfunctory 
piece  academic,  thoroughly  worthy  of 
any  English  sir  or  doctor  of  music  (m.v 

'rlen/l  .Yomtf.e  Utmolro**  /1ocnv<1V\A/1  it-  t.i. 


con-Davles.  and  Gwilym  Miles. 

Up  to  this  evening  the  chorus  had 
sung  to  Its  best  advantage  In  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  "Lily  Nymph.”  which  on 
account  of  the  dismal  performpee  at 
the  last  festival  had  been  rehearsed 
with  especial  care.  In  the  other  works, 

.*  .*  a 1 r-m  c- 1 Ar\rt 


*>i J • ii.'tti  n tc-iv  9 111 Li>?ic  “iitin^rniy 

tuneful  and  rich  in  color.  Although  the 
work  Is  by  no  means  easy.  It  should 
be  a favorite  with  choral  societies  of 
any  large  pretensions.  , ,,  , - 

, • , ' , .vlf.  Miles 

The  program  Thursday  afternoon  will  energy  and 
be  as  follows;  ; .grenadiers. 

1st  movement  from  Symphony  In  D 

minor Converse 

Conducted  by  the  Composer. 

“EJndymIcn’’ Liza  Lehmann 

Miss  Florence. 

Concerto  for  Plano  In  F Minor Chopin 

Mr.  de  Pachmann. 

“Ah!  Che  assorta’’ Venzano 

Miss  Florence. 

Suite  No.  I,  for  orchestra MacDowell 

The  orc'hestra  will  play  at  the  evening 
concert  MacKen^iA'a 
tanla,”  Saint 

ning  Wheel,"  and  the'  prelude"  to 
“Lohengrin.”  Sembrlch  will  sing  "Casta 
Diva,”  and  Elsa’s  Vision  from  "Lohen- 
grin.” The  other  pieces  will  be  "O  mlo 
Fernando"  sung  by  Mrs.  Bloodgood, 

"Waft  her  Angels"  and  Lohengrin’s 


---r —....V  "Omphale  at 

the  spinning  wheel,"  and  the  Inlroduc-  , 

■Ion  in  the  third  aci  of  "Lohengrin.”  | jiotes  of  a phrase  were  hardly  heard,] 
'‘lies  sang  with  his  customary  then  there  would  be  a sudden  and 

and  frankness  Schumann’s  “Two  ^unmeaning  volume  of  tone  which  gave 

lers."  Mrs.  Bloodgood  made  a the  effect  of  an  unwarranted  and  In- 

sa'I  mess  of  the  aria  trom  "La  Favor-  consequential  storzato.  As  I have  said 
Ha.”  Mr.  Williams  was  warmly  ap-  before  the  balance  of  the  parts  was 
p’  aided  for  his  interpretation  of  “Waft  not  iii  just  proportion,  and  in  "The 
her  Angels,’’  an  aria  which  I wbsh  he  Creation"  and  “King  Trojan"  there  was 

...  jjj.  biavles  the  usual  disregard  of  dynamic  indl- 

dis- 


Fernando" 

"Waft  her  Angeis  ana  Jronengrins 
Narrative  sung  by  Mr.  Evan  Williams; 
"The  Two  Grenadiers"  sung  by  Mr. 
Gwilym  Miles,  and  the  King’s  Prayer, 
quintet  and  finale  from  act  one  of 
"Lohengrin.’’ 


The  orchestra  will  play  at  the  evening  , her  singing  this  evening  of  "Casta  prospectus,  I shudder,  and  the  recent 
concert  MacKenzIe’s  overture  "Brit-  j|  Diva”  and  "Ah  non  giunge”  was  be-  announcement  that  the  venerable 

fabla’’  Salnt-SaSns  "Omphale’s  Spin-  I low  her  standard.  She  was  for  once  Handel  and  Haydn  proposes  to  in- 

ning Wheel,"  and  the  nrelude  to  short-breathed,  and  her  phrasing  suf-  i crease  its  membership  by  calling  up 

frred  In  consequence.  Furthermore,  the  reserves,  all  those  who  on  account 

the  often  labored  In  bravura  passages,  of  age  should  be  exempt  from  perilous 

Her  performance  of  ’’Elsa's  Entrance”  service  iTncle  Amos  with  snow-white 

was  much  superior  to  that  of  either  of 
the  '.wo  above  named  arias,  but  it  was 
without  Ideality,  and  without  sugges- 
tion of  the  gir'ish  hopes,  longings  and 
nocturnal  vl.=ions  of  the  heroine.  There 

wa.s  abund.c'it  proof  throughout  the  u....  awes!  u.  

evening  of  the  surpassing  kill  of  I his  ing  a performance  of  “The  Damnation 

.dngcr.  but  to  those  who  know  her  at  of  Faust"  at  a festival  of  this  kind, 

h !•  b"st.  it  wes  only  too  evident  that  -Wlien  we  hear  Berlioz’s  great  work  In 

■he  \.as  not  in  the  vein.  - — “ 


llUUlU  UV  CACliiJk/L 

..e.,,  Uncle  Amos  with  snow-white 
and  centrifugal  whiskers,  Granfather 
Enos  and  the  rest  of  them,  filled  me 
with  thought  akin  to  pain. 

How  was  It  with  the  Worcester 
chorus  tonight? 

I am  aware  of  the  difficulties  attend- 


Upt 


Philip  Hale. 

.F  ^ 


Worcester.  Sept.  25.-The  program  of 
the  afternoon  concert  included  the  first 
movement  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Converse’s  sym- 


.l.sv  's  the  list  tl-y  of  the  Fes'hal. 
ori’’;,  iia  will  play  T.^chaikowsk;.- 
-.■yrnT-hony  and  the  overlu^'c  to 
’if  ’ S’’' mbrich  will  si'  g "Ahl 


movement  of  Mr.  F.  S.  converses  sym-  . .-'  ..-luiic  . wi:i  si-g 

“ . hv  the  1 fdrs  ? lui  ami  a waltz  song  by  S 

phony  in  D minor,  conducted  by  tne  ^ v.-,-.;  w'H  s’ng  "O 


composer;  Chopin’s  concerto  In  F minor 
with  Mr.  de  Pachmann  as  the  pianist, 
and  MacDowell’s  suite  No.  1.  Miss 
Evangeline  Florence  sang  Liza  Leh- 
manr^’s  scena  “Endymlon"  anti  Ah! 
che  assorta”  by  Venzano. 

There  Is  less  stellar  adoration  at  this 
Festival,  if  you  may  form  an  opinion 
from  local  new-spaper  gossip;  although 
there  have  been  some  sporadic  bursts 
tf  hysteria.  Thus  Mrs.  Bloodgood  as- 
sured the  citizens  and  cltlzenesses  of 
’tVorcester  this  morning  that— but  let 
me  quote  her  own  words:  “I  am  feeling 
awfully  well  and  have  had  a perfectly 
delightful  summer;  I did  not  touch  my 
music,  and  so  I feel  fresh;”  and  then 
In  a fine  moment  of  recollection  she 
gave  the  dates  of  her  future  engage- 
ments in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Sembrlch  is  an  eminently  sensible 
woman  a-s  well  as  a great  singer.  She 
is  not  ea^ly  lured  Into  conversational 
gins  and  pitfalls. 

It  Is  our  old  friend  Vladimir  de  Pach-  ' 
mann  who  after  all  Is  the  chief  prima 
donna  of  the  Festival.  He  gave  the 
rcpders  of  the  Spy  this  morning  a de-  , 
lightful  treat;  tor  did  fie  not  tell  of  hlo  ! 
summer  In  ihe  Catskills,  how^constan: 
practice  of  the  later  works  qt  Chopin 
had  injured  his  heal  h;  hoa/  he  loves 
Weber  and  remembers  th^  ms  own 
father  was  a pallbearer  ^t  Haj  dn  s 
funeral;  how  he  loves  ,/yherioa.  it  is| 
‘so  sympathetic,  hone.-t,  ^perior  • 

"I  have  no  home,"  snUf  Mr.  r.e  Pach- 
mann. "for  I am  eveiYMfncre  at  bome^ 
Thin  be  pointed  to  the  ceiling  and  le- 
inarked  in  a play-actlBg  voice,  W here- 
ever  the  creation  is,  there  I “m  at 
home.  I cannot  disappear.  I am  beyond 
all  material  things.” 

No  he  did  not  attend  the  concert 
Wednesday  night.  "I  have  not  been  lO 
a concert  for  years.  Too  many  medl- 
ccre  artists,  ^'hen  I hear  poor  arils. s 
perform,  I can  but  think  of  the  yvort.s 
of  the  Saviour:  ’Father,  forgive  them, 

for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

After  all.  he  has  a right  to  talk  as 
he  Is  moved  b.v  his  perturbed  spin  I, 
nr  he  Is  the  betlc'-  g nius  of  Chop.n 


d M"  Van  V.-,-.;  w'H  sing  "O  P r.'i- 
■I  s,"  ’’T,’ \ ‘‘ri 'nine  " It  rl  oz’.s 

"Darr.'.'  ';>i  - f r>,  =>■■  -vill  b.>  s 'iig  in 
Uie  eye-  !’-?  wl  h Miss  Vci  -hi  cnl 
.lie  -s.  W aiu.rr.s,  Davies  and  Miles  asi 
the  solo  singers 


0 f 


Plilip  Hair. 


Worcester,  Sept.  29.— The  program  ot 
the  afternoon  concert  was  as  follows; 

Overture,  "Athalie" Mendelsohn 

"Ah!  tors’  6 lui”  Verdi 

Mrs.  Sembrlch. 

"O  Paradis”  Meyerbeer 

Mr.  Van  Yor.x. 

’IValtz,  ‘ ’Fruchlingstlinmen’  ’ Strauss 

Mrs.  Sembrlch. 

Symphony  No.  5 Tschalkowsky 

Again  there  “>vas  a large  audience, 
and  again  there  was  genuine  enthusi- 
asm. Of  course,  the  feature  of  the 
concert  was  the  singing  of  Sembrlch, 
who  was  emphatically  in  the  vein,  and 
showed  to  the  delight  of  all  her  mas- 
tery of  sustained  phrasing  and  daz- 
zling brilliance  of  bravura.  She  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  last  part  of  Vio- 
letta’s reckless  air,  and'  after  the 
charming  waltz  by  Strauss  she  sang 
"Ah!  non  giunge.” 

Patti  is  old,  and  there  Is  Sembrlch- 
and  there  is  Melba,  who  now  seems 
turned  toward  such  dramatic  parts  as 
Mimi.  And  what  other  singers  are 
there  to  keep  alive  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  Italian  song?  Or  who  will 
sing  the  music  of  Mozart  as  Marcella 
Sembrlch  can  sing  it?  There  are  Amer- 
ican girls  with  beautiful  voices— and 
what  is  their  an\bltlon?  To  sing  Brunn- 
liilile  or  Isolde  after  studying  a few 
months  with  some  voice-destroying 
German.  The  art  of  Sembrlch  Is  the 
glorious  result  of  arduous,  long-con- 
tinued loll,  and  remember,  she  was 
born  a musician.  Brilliant  as  Is  her 
bravura,  her  treatment  of  the  sustained 
phrase,  her  attack,  and  balancing  of 
ihe  musical  sentence,  and  the  release 
of  it— these  are  still  more  wonderful. 
What  pleasure,  then,  to  learn  this  af- 
ternoon that  she  Is  still  supreme  in  her 

..  I . _ ..a  f Kf  ovt'aL'onA/1 


hA  thp  cr 'nins  ox  unop.n.  lernoon  mat  »uc 

How  marve’ously  the  fantastical  being'  art  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  awakened 
, J .^.1  — I T,  1,1  Ar\rll  iX'iO  Thiirsd-av  nierht. 


i '.nj  Mr.  Miles  are  well  known  In  Bos- 
I ton.  In  "King  Trojan”  the  burden  fell 
on  Mr.  Miles,  who  sang  manfully  and 
effectually. 

Mr.  Chadwick's  “Lily  Nymph’’  was 
butchered  here  last  year  by  the  chorus. 
Tonight  the  chorus,  which  seemed  en- 
larged for  the  occasion,  showed  the 
; good  results  ot  careful  rehearsal.  Its' 
performance  was  tar  superior  to  that 
on  Tuesday  or  that  ot  “King  Trojan.’’: 
There  yvas  greater  volume,  there  was 
a more  evident  Intimacy  with  'the  music, 
and  there  were  succeisful  attempts  at 
gradations  of  force.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  that  aroused  the  most 
sp'intaneous  an'J  long  continued  ap- 
plause was  the  'trio  In  the  style  of 


I piaved  today!  it  was  in  April.  1890 
that  we  first  heard  11m  In  Boston,  and 
h"  appeared  there  for  tour  succeedln" 
'years  I doubt  yvhether  time  has.  made  I 
I him  more  discreet  In  speech  cr  ai.iion, 
but  I know  that  his  art  is  today  a = ' 
unioue  as  H was  then,  and.  in  it.s  fa  • 
cinatlng  way  It  Is  still  supreme.  II 
I U one  of  the  very  few  planias- Jos'  • 

I Is  of  the  number— who  reconciles  me  ." 

' the  prevailing  and  too  popular  theory 
that  the  piano  Is  a rniisi'^  ■’  Instr'ime' 
For  Mr.  de  Pachmann  knows  the  Im- 
ttatlons  of  the  piano  ' ‘’e  msP' 
them  Why  speak  at  'his  late  day  - 
the  indescribable  hea'.’ty  of  his  touch 
of  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  runs  ail 
ornaments  of  the  k*  en  y ^ 
rhythm,  oi  the  poeo-v  of  ..  • n 

There  Is  no  olanist  heard  In  tnis  coun- 
try for’  the  'last  lO  yeirs  who  so  ap 


Thursday  night. 

Ann  It  would  be  rank  Injustice  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  accompaniments  , 
of  the  orchestra,  when  It  wa-s  led  by  ; 
Mr.  Kneisel.  The  very  slmpllcily  of  i 
some  of  these  accompaniments  Is  a pit-  ! 
fail  to  the  inexperienced  or  easy-going 
conductor.  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  ■ 
Kneisel  contributed  In  large  measure 
to  the  exquisite  enjoyment  awakened 
by  the  piano  concerto  of  Chopin.  The 
slightest  Indecision,  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction of  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s  In- 
tention would  have  marred  seriously 
the  completeness  of  the  performance. 
Mr.  Kneisel  led,  controlled.  Inspired  an 
accompaniment  that  was  in  loving  j 
"vmpathy  throughout.  He  furnished 
the  one  fitting  frame  for  a canvass  of 
marvelous  beauty. 

Mr  Van  Yorx  made  a pleasing  Ini- 

V...  m rtf  tVwa 


trv  for  the  last  30  veirs  wn'^  so  ap-  Mr.  \ an  lorx  maue  a pic«a,a*iifo  i... 
predates  the  twilight  that  wa.s  dear  prosslon  by  his  Interpretation  of  the 
preciaico  ^ tennr  aria  from  “L  Afrlcalne.  ■ Hl.s 


to  Chooin  or  understands  so  thoroughly 
(he  neun.ilc  nature  of  the  composer. 


Ul  X’itursi.  tit  <X  icnwivoi  Vi 

"WTien  we  hear  Berlioz's  great  work  in 
Boston,  it  is  butchered  to  make  a 
Cecilia  holiday.  For  the  orchestral  re- 
hearsals are  few  and  Insufficient,  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  dramatic  work 
is  performed  as  though  It  were  a smug 
and  Improving  oratorio,  founded  on  a 
chapter  of  Leviticus  or  Numbers.  The 
conductor  of  a work  by  Berlioz  must 
himself  be  something  of  a Berlioz— the 
man  with  the  eagle’s  beak,  the  lofty 
aspirations,  the  profound  sufferings; 
t'he  fiery,  untamable  soul  that  saw  , 
strange  visions  and  liteamed  strange 
dreams.  . ,, 

Again  there  was  too  frequent  timid- 
ity in  attack,  and  the  double  male  cho- 
rus was  not  effective.  On  the  whole, 
the  mixed  choral  work  In  the  early  pov- 
tion  of  the  legend  was  sung  with 
greater  breadth  and  accuracy  than  Is 
generally  expected  of  this  body  ot  sing- 
ers. But  everywhere  there  was  the 
constant  suspicion  of  Insufficient  re- 
hearsal, especially  In  the  orchestral  , 
accompaniments,  which  were  often  rag-  , 
gedi  The  famous  march  was  most  , 
beartilv  applauded,  although  the  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  one  of  ir-  I 
resistible  force.  I do  not  like  to  be 
grumbling  constantly:  I appreciate  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking:  and 
it  Is  better  to  say  that  the  ’Worcester 
Association  under  the  present  circum- 
stances should  not  attempt  such  an  In- 
tensely dramatic  work,  unless  the  man- 
agers are  willing  to  pay  for  several 
orchestral  rehearsals  in  which  the  or- 
chestra can  rehearse  alone.  And  even 
then  I doubt  seriously  the  wl^orn  of 
the  attempt.  The  music  of  Berlioz  does 
not  admit  of  a mediocre,  tolerab^.  or 
respectable  performance.  ’The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust”  demands  a picked  and 
thoroughly  drilled  chorus,  a thoroughly 
rehearsed  orchestra,  and  an  Inspired 
conductor.  , . i 

There  were  several  cuts  of  generous 
length.  It  was  a pity  that  the  Invoca- 
tion to  Nature,  one  of  the  features  of  ] 
the  work,  and  the  one  great  solo  for  the  j 
tenor,  was  omitted;  and  the  leaving  out 
of  the  Infernal  chorus  In  the  last  part  | 
was  a grievous  mutilation,  Inasmucn  j 
as  the  music  Is  Berlioz’s  in  his  most  ■ 
savage  mood,  and  furnishes  a strong 
contrast  to  the  final  chorus  of  angels 

The  honors  of  the  evening  were  borne 
away  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  sang  with 
understanding,  taste,  dramatic  Intensity 
flnd  with  rare  vocal  beauty  ana 
ttreng^  of  expression.  Miss  Voigt  was 
In  certain  ways 

was  too  often  under  the  t"PeIl  of  a 
metronome.  Mr.  Davies  was  didaeti^ 
and  when  he  was  in  most  devilish 
mood  It  was  hard  to  take  him  seriously 
Yet  there  were  phrases  In  cantablle 
that  gave  pleasure. 

I hear  that  the  managers  will  pw>- 
ably  come  out  a little  ahead.  The 
weather  has  been  favorable.  lUid  no 
.clnger  or  player  tailed  them  through 
caprice  or  physical  Indisposition.  Sem- 
brlch and  De  Pachmann  were  the  feat- 
ures of  the  festival.  The  festival  as  a 
whole  was  only  of  mediocre  niusical 
Interest,  and  the  chorus,  which  s^hould 
he  the  foundation  ot  success,  showed 
little  true  progress  In  the  rudimentary 
elements  of  ensemble. 

1 Philip  Hale. 

Otir  I-  ^ ^ 

Looking  forward  to  cither  tilts 
Worcester  Festival  of  last  week 
or  the  Maine  Festival  of  this 
monih.  Mr.  William  J.  Hender- 
son of  the  New  York  Times  w-rolc  a 
bitter  article  that  was  published  L lec 


tenor  cti Id  -v‘j 

voice  Is  agreeable,  and  It  Is  handled 
Jhe'''ne';in.ric  nature  of  the  composer,  much  skill.  Ar.d  what  promises 

Therrts  no  pianist  who  Is  so  intimate  ^..gn  for  his  aureer,  the  man  feels  his 

‘^pYac'ed’Vnl  t’he;7Festi^ls. 

S-r. 

*'\Vr  Converse  was  welcomed  hearllly,  Pj  have  said  little  or  ■ eion  which  usually  ‘('‘linV 

I Ihe  excerpt  from  his  symphony  performance  of  the  orchestral  num- ; .hude  of  a New  York  critic  stooping 

Sr<fved  bv  urfreshness  and  swing.  .Mr.  {^grs  at  this  festival.  In  the  first  plaw  ■ tR^je 

eVTielie' oany  iv,ays. , ^^/hestra?condSc(?r®of  com^^^^  ^r  nenuc,=>,..  

, '4t’i^io‘r"en^^  to  her.  fri[^ktl!'/"'a"n"d  hullabaloo  of  the  annual  fesUva.  Is  the 

mjslc  D>  „ „_,.j,,etion  and  rhythm  . „av  that  Mr  Chadwick  does  not  fully 
fe7/much  \o  be'^deS  She  parUallyj  fr.^a/^“\hls  description  ’''hatever  his 
a deemed  herself  in  a "Thei  merits  as  a chorus  conductor  may  be. 

tqqi'^thfs*' anernoort.°^^  this!  ^hg  festival  closed  this  eventing  with  a 
ball  V.®  .fled  with  a brilliant  performance  of  Berlioz’s  “Damnation 

'indtonce.'  11  "have  said  before,  the  solo  singers  were  Miss 


tituoe  Ol  il  ixex.v  . ■ e{ 

down  to  examine  Worcester.  < mcinnati 
or  Boston,  contains  wholesome  truths 
which  may  be  applied  broadcast. 

Mr  Henderson  claims  that  "the  KTaod 
hullabaloo  of  the  annual  fe.stiyal  ^ Die 
thing  which  makes  the  countr>  rnusL 
.society  hjppy.  and  the  excitement  o 
the  occasion  is  what  delights  the  lusl.i 
community.’’  He  empties  the  '*‘'s  of 
wrath  and  scorn  on  ?l,. 

that,  like  unto  the  Magi. 
glittering  star,  but  unlike  tbe  * 


the  only  local  element  is  the  ohonts, 
•To  hoar  symphony  by  Heethoven 
o»c?  )s  to  i.ave  a mere  r.oadiiv??  . ceii’aint- 
ance  with  it;  and  the  nod  is  often  the 
precursor  of  sleep.  • » « Nothing-  s> 
alarms  the  nistij  music  lover  as  the 
thought  that  he  may  be  brought  face 
lo  face  with  several  concerts  of  realiy 
scricus  import.  * * » It  woulj  b; 
nnch  better  for  such  town.=  confess  nir 
heir  inabilit.v  to  support  an  orchestra 
even  a chorus,  to  enctcurag-e  sucii 


..  ,|  years  ok'.  tl  healt'ca.suall.v.  by  the 

•salvation.  He-  { way  that  he  lUIl  feionipli.sh  Ji’.s  .lijUi 
imerclal  enter-  ' timthclay  tomorrow,  Frklav).  l,ei  me 
Mark  thi.-  ! wlmt  has  so  far  been  ,i 


begin  with  what  has  so  far  been 
rare  enoggli  task  this  ^'estiv.ll.  la-l 
me  ooiifcratulalc-  the  mombera  of  the 
choru.s  upon  their  .share  in  tlie  pro- 
cluciion.  J eannot  eon.seleiitionsly  say 
that  they  sang  finely,  but  eomiiai’eil 
with  Wliat  they  .lid,  for  example  witli 
the  Gernian  Re.iuiem  yc-slerdac  ’ Iheir 
work  was  almost  brilliant.  It  was 
pos.sible,  so  1 thought,  lo  win  some 
klnci  01  true  judgment  upon  thi-  orato- 
rio  through  their  .singing.  tVell,  I like 
Mr.  Parker'.s  -‘Hara  Novis-sima.”  I 
"itliout  hesitation  and 
I sma'lest  rolneta’iee  1 

! pretty  well  wiiere  its 

j faults  lie,  and  7 tliink  I eaii  iudge  pret- 
; ty  well  in  what  its  virtues  .•oiisisl  To 
■ begin  with.  Mr.  Parker  writes  eouia-e- 
"usiy.  The  present  tendeii.'y  in  musi- 
cal eompo.sition  is  to  eoniiiress  it  to 
Pghten  it.  to  lock  it  up.  ‘as  it  were 
I hat  hue  musician.  JMr.  Rlgar  i.s  a 
peculiarly  modern  instaiu'.-  of  that  sav- 
ing  Mr.  Parker'  does  not  care  for 
lock.ng  up,  for  clo.s-e  wearing.  He  likes 
to  wriie  broadly,  and  he  is  not  afra d 
I ^ write  broadly.  Tlie  lime  may  .-ome 
‘ came  with  Gounod,  of  v.liGin  he 
strini.g  j-  r.  inindr  me— when  he  will 
I t F'lten  up  the  eord.s,  -wil]  .see  to  it 

!■  that  there  shall  b.'  no  superfluous  flesh 
1 and  blood  on  the  liual  form  of  his  mu- 
; s cal  thoughts.  P.ut  when  he  wrote 
, ^ Hora  Novissima”  it  was  enough 


Men  do  not  thereH^ 
calls  the  tesuvci  ,''u  dbm 
prise  and  nothing  else 
spleneti.i  outburst: 

“A  lisl  of  prominent  artists  i.s]  ar- 
ranged, and  then  the  passionate  press 
agent  begins  to  make  known  to  the  un- 

! Informed  the  wonders  of  their  careers 
and  the  pecularities  of  their  personali- 
ties. With  the  air  of  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  evangelical  labor  the  members 
of  the  festival  conuiiittee  go  about  and 
p talk  of  the  wondrous  artistic  treai 
which  they  are  preparing  for  the  people 
I Of  the  town  and  how  the  cause  of  good 
) music  is  to  be  benefited  thereby.  The 
crowds  come  from  far  and  nc'ar  and 
the  tickets  are  sold  at  a good  figure. 

If  the  committee  has  done  its  worlc 
craftily  there  is  a profit.  It  must  b.' 
admitted  that  there  is  too  often  a 
deficit.  But  that  is  because  the  com- 
mittee is  not  clever.  And  such  an  cnit- 
icome  alwaVs  enable.?  the  society  which 
gives  the  festival  to  claim  that  its 
labors  are  purely  disinterested  and  for 
the  glory  of  musical  art.” 

He  ridicules  the  regular  festival  cir- 
cuit, with  the  same  artisis,  the  same 

solo  numbers.  "Even  the  gowns  cf  ihe  ■ is’ovissima'’  it  was  enough  for 

wciren  singers  are  the  same.”  And  I ^ abundance'of  in- 

■ - ' -Piranon.  an  abundance  of  melody  an 


■•--•‘uui.Le  ei  iiieio.iy,  an 

■ abundance  of  mii.su-al  vitality  throng- 
' niiiid.  Sometimes  liis 

. •■bouglits  were  other  men’s  thoughts. 
, 1 .uei e are  man>'  places,  liero  and  tliere 
when  It  is  wonderfully  easy  to  sav,’ 
i£o.«sani  passed  ibis  way,”  "(iounod 
■caught  that  bird.”  "Mendel.ssohn  picked 
that  flower,  and  .so  forth.  But  that 
cemes  in  as  part  of  the  essential  siina- 
lipn.  lo  say  that  he  had  pieced 
together  (to  take  an  extreme 
point)  ircm  other  composers’  ideas 
wee  a 'if  '"'5^  "’i'dest  injustice,  and 
would  show  indeed  that  the  whole 
-spirit  and  genius  of  “Hora  Novissima’ 


ocal  performers  as  could  be  found  to  I { had" b “n  a^biXudy 
Cl nn  a chamber-music  organization  anrl  I clearly  as  1 have  sUn*-(l  it.  The 
'lay  the  works  of  the  masters  to  them.  I of  kJeas  and  iniagina- 

This  could  be  done  in  almost  every  one  !(crmeism'' 

.f  these  towns,  and  the  benefus  to  | ^i5t  Vrfee 

ilusical  art  would  be  a thousand-fold  • fO'’  ttud  courage,  he  them^all  down 
gieater  than  those  to  be  obtained  by  .order.  To  deny  the  thing  origi- 

having  a musical  ergy  once  a rear  If  “'’‘"‘I.  the  work  .iltogether. 

■ • ’ ?t  has  the  be.st  originality  in  the  world 


a string  qi’artet  could  net  be  organize! 
in  the  town,  no  doubt  a vocal  one  could, 
i»nd  th»  sin.ging  of  the  best  part  songs 
('•culd  do  more  to  cultivate  a real  taste 
for  music  than  the  exploitation  of  a 
foreign  prima  donna  once  in  the  year.” 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  Mr.  Hen- 
ierson  has  not  attended  a Worcester 
festival  fot  several  years.  He  no-w  de- 
cribes  a festival  as  he  once  knew  it. 
f he  tiad  been  present  last  year  and  the 
ear  before,  he  tv^Id  have  discovered 
I bat  there  was  no  longer  a raree-show; 
ut  that  there  was  a series  of  excellent  I 
oncerts  with  a strong  ensemble,  and  ^ 
hat  instead  of  hysteria  provoked  by 
^lie  Bight  of  a grinning  and  bedlamoned 
,rima  donna  in  a low  cut,  gorgeous 
lown  there  was  intelligent  and  sym- 
lathetic  appreciation  of  good  music. 
»lr.  Henderson  wages  righteous  war 
Igainst  all  that  is  meretricious  in  art. 

|,t  is  a pity  for  his  argument  that  the 
iremises  on  which  he  relied  are  the 
iremiscs  of  other  years.  For  these 
demises  were  not  true  of  the  Worces- 
er  Festival  of  ’kT  or  ’98,  and  irt  .spite  of 
lie  presence  of  Sembrich  it  was  not 
me  of  that  of  last  week.  The  audi- 
nce  showed  intelligence  and  discrimina- 
lon  in  the  hearing  of  orchestral  num- 
ers,  arias,  and  choral  work.s.  Applau.se 
'd  not  fall  impartially  on  the  just  and 
ie  unjust.  Local  patriotism  and  kindly 
eeling  may  have  heightened  the  reeep- 


that  of  being  alive  in  'iuself,  of  pos- 
sessing liberality,  freedom,  extraordi- 
nary openness  of  sentiment.  I do  not 
know  where  else  to  took  in  quite  re- 
cent music  for  just  these  qualities.  1 
11^  '"deed,  that  occasionally 

their  inevitable  defect  is  not  to  bo  dis- 
covered—diffuseiiess;  particularly  at  the 
end.  when  it  may  be  supposed  that 
his  musical  servants  had  somewhat  es- 
caped from  his  authority.  But  I eii- 
dure  that  for  the  broad  .swing  of  many 
ot  the  qhoruses,  for  the  excellent  but 
I not  over-subtle  ingenuity  of  the  part- 
writing.  for  the  ease  and  richness  of 
so  much  of  the  melody,  and  for  the 
I Usually  sound  and  occasionally  brilliant 
L character  of  the  orchestration.'  The  per- 
formance  was  a good  one.  -\part  from 
] the  chorus,  which,  a.s  I have  said,  was 
I quite  at  its  best  so  far  as  this  week’.s 
I performances  are  concerned,  Mme  Al- 
, bani  sang  with  great  energy  and  in- 
tensity of  emotion,  but  not  so  effec- 
I lively  as  on  Tuesday;  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd  also  was  in  form.  i\lr.  Plunket 
Greene,  for  .some  reason  or  other  again 
I did  not  by  any  means  reach  the’  excel- 
I lence  which  both  Ids  reputation  and 
! his  past  acliievements  had  compelled 
i us  to  expect;  but  Miss  Ada  (’rossley 
I sang  with  eminent  distinction  and  in- 
I timate  vocal  feeling.  Mr.  I’ai  ker  him- 
self conducted  an  orchestra  that  plavod 
remarkably  well  throughout. 

Philip  Hale. 

Cf-  z , ^ 

Ibe  foundation  of  our  social 
Institutions,  consequently  the  most  Impe- 
rious necessity  of  civilized  life  <•  • • And 
therefore  far  from  to'lng  to  put  an  end  to 


Walworl  A believes  not  Wily 
vegetarlatl  diet,  but.  In  vegexable  shoes,' 
vegetable  gloves,  vegetabley.shirts.  and 
a vegetable  hat.  Probab^-  he  would 
rot  be  offended  It  you  should  call  him 
a squash  heak'.  ' 

Vegetarianlsl-i,  he  claims,  will  check 
Infant  mortaltt5\  ''’and  put  an  end  to 
war  and  murder  and  rapine.”  He  dines, 
by  tne  way.  ‘on  a different  vegetable 
ever.v  day  In  the  year.”  (To  the  bright 
e.ved  little  girl  who  will  name  without 
hesitation  3C5  different  vegetables,  we 
shall  be  delighted  to  give  a cake  of 
vegetable  soap.) 

“Only  the  other  day,”  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Horsley,  "a  child  died  of  eating 
pcri-wlnkles.”  And  yet  the  sufferer 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  relieved 

by  the  prompt  internal  application  of  a 
steaming  hot  meschal  punch 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Horsley  was  a promi- 
nent figure  at  the  National  Vegetatlan 
congress  and  Exhibition  at  londmi 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part  in 
many  testimony  meetings,”  and  one 
man  went  so  far  as  to  describe  a person 
newly  converted  from  flesh-eating  a" 
the  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  ” 
There  was  discu.sslon  of  the  question- 
a^et)  et-ioi"  abstention  from’ 

a flesh  dietary?”  Some  said  ”Yes'”  and 
then  a doubting  Thomas  brought  un 
the  story  of  the  fatted  calf  killed  on  the 
! return  of  the  Prodigal.  “Some  of  he 
others,  no  doubt,  regarded  this  calf!  , 
eating  as  a sign  that  the  Prodigal  wa=  I 
I at  his  old  tricks  again.  It  is^a  pity 
that  some  one  did  not  refer  to  the  Ume 
When  the  Prodigal  was  distinct  rvege! 

n L .l  Vegetarianism 

In  his  case  was  a penance:  that  is  how 
most  people  regard  It  nowadays." 

But  w^hatever  you  eat,  avoid  ve-e- 

NebL'h”!!®'  P*’'''^"‘hropic  latter-day 

Nebuchadnezzar,  it  seems,  had  pre- 
sented  a man  with  a pair  of  those 
; egetarian  boot.s.  and  their  happy 
wearer  went  to  sleep  under  a tree  in 
egent  s Park.  He  awoke  with  a 
vague  idea  of  vampires  about,  to  dls- 
'’’if'  sheep  were  hard  at  work 
on  the  boots,  and  had  already  polished 

that^  upper.s.  The  viper 

that  bit  the  hand  which  fed  it  was  a 

There!  g'’atitude  In  comparison, 
beet  a hope,  of  course,  that  the 

boots  disagreed  with  the  sheep-  still 
even  that  would  bo  deplorable.  a.s  ' 
tc'ding  to  disgust  the  sheep  themselves  ' 
ttifh  vegetarianism.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  re.st  of  the  boots?  Patrons 
of  \ egetarian  restaurants  must  beware 
of  steak  for  a day  or  two.” 


I them  everywnere  TarKr:.,-u-.  Whm  ihoJ 
Iftmous  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  n 
Lancastei-  was  huilt,  more  than  a rr-n- I 
tiiry  ago.  it  was  to  accommodate  theue- 
Unnestogns.  They  crowded  the  still 
more  famou.=  Cumberland  road,  built  by 
Lnele  Sam  lo  Wheeling,  across  the 
htate  of  Ohio,  and  through  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

The  Conestoga  toamstor.a  liked  Ihelr 
fobaccii.  .and  preferred  the  native  w<  ed, 
Some  genius  along  the  road  Invented 
the  rough  cigar,  made  of  Pennsylvania 
nr  similar  tobacco,  and  well  adapted 
In  price  and  vigor  to  the  sturdy  wagon- 
ers. They  Mked  it,  the  demand  In- 
creased, and  only  Edward  Atkinson  can 
compute  how  many  millions  were  pro- 
<luced  in  the  Conestoga  country.  Wheel- 
ing. Pittsburg,  and  along  the  old  pikes. 
J.ike  the  big  wagons,  the  very  vigorous 
cigar,  made  after  the  pattern  of  a rat 
tell,  came  to  be  known  as  the  Cone- 
•■stoga,  .soon  abbreviated  Into  the  more 
famtllar  stogy. 

Conestoga  wagons  preceded  the  Revo- 
intlon.  bvt  the  brave  stogy  came  with 
the  more  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  should  have  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
attention.  He  ,.an  compute  the  horse 
power  represented  by  this  stunning 
smoke,  the  clouds  it  has  produced,  and 
how  the  stog.v  compares  with  the 
Oceanic  or  the  Great  Eastern.  Penn- 
sylvania has  ever  been  a champion  of 
home  products?,  and  the  stogy  Is  such. 
Nor  Is  It  in  need  of  tariff  protection 
perhaps,  .since  no  tobacco  will  do  for  the 
slogy  but  the  vigorous  growth  of 
Alleghany  mountain  farms.  Porto  Rico 
and  Manila  can  do  mucl;,  but  they 
cannot  hope  to  match  the  power,  the  , 
odor,  the  all-pervading  energy  of  the  ' 
true  Pennsylvania  stogy.  It  proves  that 
we  are  the  strongest  nation  on  earth. 
And  really  no  army  or  navy  is  in- 
vincible save  that  which  smokes  stogies. 

It  is  all  owing  to  stogies,  perhaps,  that 
Pennsylvania  is  so  strong  and  Us  pig 
iron  so  potent,  and  everj-  poet  in 
Wheeling  or  Pittsburg  will  readily  see 
the  idyllic  resemblance  between  stogies 
and  the  tallest  cliimney. 


I th-,n  ! inUresting 

on!  nr,  '"king  up  the 

wc!-i  '°°k  for  a 

ti  “ millions  of  other  words 

, and  you  never  dl.scover  the 

f ^ sbe  added  guile- 

lessly, and  I m sure  I forget  what  It  yvas.”  ’ 

Octave  Mlrbeaii,  who  has  been  cen- 
sured for  the  scenes  of  passionate  de- 
Ight  on  the  part  of  women  for  cruelty 
in  his  extraordinary  story.  ”Le  Jardin 

that  at  the  recent  whipping  of  nine  men 
^t-astle,  Del.,  “many  women 
among  the  .speetators  amused  them- 
selves by  taking  pictures.” 


, W'e.  regret  to  state  that  the  types  Mon- 
. day  made  u.s  speak  of  the  "Eastern 
Student  ot  Sociology.”  The  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology  is  at  home  throug.h- 
oiit  the  Universe;  what  to  him  are 
Eastern,  “Western,”  or  Mason  and 
Dlxon’.s  Line?  He  would  view  without 
surprise  a night  scene  on  Saturn;  he 
would  await  with  equanimity  on  that 
famous  star  In  I>yra  the  approaching 
procession.  And  still  Dr.  Finsterlne  Is 
silent.  We  shall  go  to  his  "Retreat” 
tomorrow. 


Japanese  theatre-managers  should  be 
studied  even  by  American  theatrical 
trusts.  The  Japanese  Issue  no  checks 
to  persons  who  leave  a theatre  during 
the  performance.  They  mark  the 
spectator  on  the  hand  with  an  india 
rubber  stamp,  the  mark  of  which 
varies  each  evening  in  form  and 
color. 


<2./-  3 


o Uie  reoep-  i«ir  irom  trying  to  put  an  end  to 

n given  one  of  the  singe-rj?,  but  the  j ^^rder,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be 

ll’tipst  <irmlfjT>co  XI- o c-  o vTx.,  J , I cuMivattf>d  


irtiest  applause  was  aw;arded  to  her 
■ en  she  sang  her  best.  Nor  is  it  too 
j^ch  to  say  that  this  audience  was  I 
discriminating  in  the  distribution  | 
praise  than  is  the  audience  at  the  ' 
?ton  Symphony  Concerts  in  Music  I 
II.  The  growth  of  appreciation  of  ' 
Fbestral  music  has  been  marked  there 
1 late  years;  and  although  there  may 
ve  been  criticism  of  certain  programs 
f’  criticism  was  not  concerning  the 
^rinsic  merit  of  the  chosen  pieces. 

music  'festival,  properly  conducted, 
'-neither  an  un  mixed  blessing  nor  a 
herlng  cur.<e.  To  him  who  is  obliged 
^attend  all  the  concerts,  the  surfeit 
vy  be  insupportable;  but  the  citizens 
he  town  where  the  festival  is  held 
Ijnot  compelled  by  law  to  take  the 
Oonged  dose.  There  is  an  opportiini- 
rlven  many  of  hearing  excellent 
.-rs  and  admirable  works,  and 
fftM.se  they  would  not  hear  them 
^ay  be  truly  .said  of  the  Worcester 

■been  steadily  educated,  and  Mr 
rerson  would  be  the  ^ first  to  admit 

'is  It  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  at- 
■nd  these  concerts. 

The  English  newspapers  enniu-m  the 
iMetl  reports  of  Profe.ssor  Parker’s 
'eee.ss  at  the  late  Worcoster  Festival 
that  country.  I take  p!ea.siire  in 
'"ting  Mr.  Bhu'kburns  re\-ie\v  of 
Hora  Novis.sirna.”  The  article  ap- 
'ired  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  S<-.-'t. 

This  morning  we  liad  Prof.  H<, ratio 
I "Hora  NovissVma.”  heard  now 

! ;r  tfc-  first  tinie  in  ^is  , ountry,  ;B- 
, it  was  actu  ilH  written  seven 

I V.  nvn  it;  <4mpo;»er  was  29 


—w.s,  It  &uuuia 

Itivated  perseveringly  and  Intelligently. 

_ luring  our  sojourn  in  Worcester  wa 
looked  anxiously  for  the  Eastern  Stu-  i 
dent  of  Sociology.  Alas,  we  sought  for  ■ 
Him  In  vain.  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  ' 
bad  a relapse?  We  telegraphed  Dr 
Finstenne  Friday  night.  The  eminent 
alienist  had  not  answered  up  to  H 
o’clock  P.  M.  Sunday.  This  silence  Is 
depressing;  yes,  it  is  ominous. 

All  the  heroes  were  not  in  the  parade 
or  on  the  reviewing  stand.  Mighty 
deeds  beget  mighty  deeds.  Thus  a New 
fork  World  man  achieved  a triumph 
early  in  his  story:  "The  actuality  of 
he  ovation.”  And  did  not  a cosmopo- 
nte  describing  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Grant  speak  familiarly  of  the  “par- 
raln.s  d’honneiir  followed  by  the  gar- 
cons  de  noce?” 

^_T.  B.  D.  sends  the  following  essay 
study.”  or  “appreciation.” 

1 THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE. 

His  ancestors  hung  by  their  tails  to 
a limb;  he  has  a hoe.  His  "brow”  has 
never  been  "depressed”  by  anybody;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  beginning  to 
julge.  He  will  probably  emigrate  to  I 
, America,  where  ultimately  his  male  j 
progeny  will  become  club  members  or 
I nudes,  and  the  females  will  marry  the  1 
I Impecunious  nobility  of  Europe. 

Harriet  Hubbard  A.ver  continues  to 
pour  out.  as  water  gushes  from  an  In- 
fxhaustible  spring.  Invaluable  hints  and 
euggestions.  Thus  to  those  desirous  of 
beautiful  arms  and  wrists,  she  recom- 
mends hot  water  and  soap. 

The  Reverend  J.  -R-.  Horsley,  the 
hearty  old  vegetarian  of  St.  Peters 


I Rtinking’st  nf  the  Btirking  kind! 

PMth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind! 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison' 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 

Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue! 

, Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you  ! 

-“'togy  or  “.stogie,” 
J^n  the  latter  case  you  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  John  Parmer,  who  Is  so 
often  wrong  In  his  "Dictionary  of 
Amencanisms.”  Mr.  Farmer,  finding 
( and  quoting  a sentence  with  the  word 
Pi'iral  chose  his  .singular  form  in 
defiance  of  the  advice  of  other  diction- 
ary makers.  You  may  be  brave  enough 
to  smoke  stogies;  you  surely  have 

amelled  them;  and  you  know  that  there 
i s o ate  been  newspaper  contro- 
■ '■espectlve  merits  of  the 

ihcrTf  PHtsburg  brands.  We 

therefore  publish  with  pleasure  an  ex- 

valued  corres- 
pondent. C.  M . E, 

THE  ROBUST  STOGY. 

At  home  they  call  it  rat  tail.  Its 
rthpl.-tce  is  the  Conestoga  country, 
about  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  once 
amou.s  as  the  chief  highway  from  tlde- 
■water  to  the  Ohio  country.  For  manv 
5 ears  It  will  be  remembered,  Lancaster 
\ ns  le  greatest  lown  of  the  interior, 
away  from  .salt  water  and  navigation. 

I The  country  about  Lancacter  and  the 
onestoga.  highly  productive,  used  to 
provisions  to 

Philadelpnia  in  huge  wagons  drawn  bv 
four,  six  or  eight  powerful  horses  anil 
when  DOor  Braddock  started  on  his 
expedition  to  the  Ohio,  Franklin,  th!  i 
Illustrious,  supplied  him  with  a him- 
ored  and  fifty  of  these  noble  outfits. 

revolution  used 

chiefly  Conestoga  wagons,  and  made'J 


This  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
Edingburgh  does  not  like  the  play  "The 
Little  Minister.”  One  newspaper  says 
that  the  hero  is  "an  addle-pated 
buffoon.”  and  it  declares  that  "Scots- 
men, who  venerate  the  memory  of  the 
I Covenanters,  will  passionately  protest 
against  the  representation  give'n  of  the 
Anld  Licht  Elders.  As  produced  on  the 
stage,  the  Elders  are  like  a parcel  of 
broken-down,  old-clothes  men.  whom 
no  responsible  clergyman  would  trust 
with  the  collection.  • • * The  man 
i who  can  reduce  to  buffoonery  the  Anld 
Licht  clerical  Ideal,  and  who  can  bur- 
lesqne  the  finer  shades  of  Scottish 
I religious  life,  deserves  to  be  Included 
in  Wordsworth’s  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  man  who  botanizes  on  his 
mother’s  grave.”  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
who  is  playing  the  part  of  one  of  the 
Elder.s,  protests  against  the  allusion  to 
old  clothes.  -I  will  not.”  he  savs 
have  one  word  said  Against  my  co'at.'’ 
It  is  a garment  of  great  beautv  of  the 
period,  and  nearly  lOO  years  old.”  He 
praises  above  all  the  "profound  correct- 1 
iiees  jf  the  collar.’’ 
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Most  Governments  are  ba'l.  the  best  a dis- 
agreeable institutir>n  t\hich  men  submit  to 
only  because  they  fear  to  plunge  Into  the  un- 
ktiie.vn,  an<l  thetefore  bear  taxation,  armies. 
nMVie^.  gold-Iace»i  cans,  and  all  the  tawdry 
rubbish  which  take.s  from  themselves  to  furn- 
ish living  and  employment  for  tlieir  nelgli- 
itors.  under  the  style  and  title  of  national  de- 
fences, home  administration,  and  the  like. 


We  are  deeply  iiUe“csted  In  an  e.«say 
^ xvritl-jn  by  a South  African  on  "the 
I Hoer  War."  This  is  the  title  a.s 
Iirinted;  the  Irtie  title  should  be  "the 
Art  of  plunking  Boers."  It  appears 
from  this  c.ssay  that  the  Boer  will 
1;ike  a cowardly  advantage  of  the  South 
Africai!  atmosphere,  wliich  Is  "Irans- 
rarent  and  elusive."  The  best  shot 
In  Bnglanii.  accustomed  to  the  bracing 
fogs  and  mists  of  that  Christian  coun- 
try, will  experience  serious  difficulty, 
transplanted  to  the  South  African 
veldt,  in  "finding  the  right  range  and 
distance”:  sc  that,  instead  of  potting 
lii.s  man  to  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
panions and  Ills  own  keen  delight,  he 
will  shoot  as  though  he  were  a victim 
of  buck  ague.  It  is  a pity  that  Knglislt 
men  have  not  been  practising  in  South 
Africa  for  the  last  six  months— not 
necessarily  on  Boers,  hut  on  any  live 
thing  seen  through  the  prevailing  and 
glimmering  mirage. 

The  English,  according  to  a story 
by  a Captain  to  Miss  Clara  in  Octave 
Mirbeau’s  “Ee  Jardin  des  Supplices." 
to  which  we  have  before  this  referred, 
■were  more  prudent  in  experimenting 
•with  the  dum-dum  bullet.  Listen  to 
his  frank  and,  of  course,  indisputable 
story. 

"T  put  a dozen  Hindus ” 

, "Living?” 

I "Why  certainly!  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  makes  his  ballistic  experi- 
ments on  corpses.  You  will  admit  that 
Ibis  Is  absurd  and  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory. I operate  only  on  the  living, 
and  especially  on  those  of  a robust 
constitutloji  and  perfect  health.  Then 
you  really  see  what  takes  place  and 
■wliat  the  result  will  be.  I am  not  a 
dreamer,  I am  a scientist.” 

"X  thousand  pardons.  Captain.  Go 
on!” 

"I  put  a dozen  Hindus,  one  behind 
the  other  in  a geometrically  straight 
line,  and  I fired.” 

“Well?”  interrupted  Clara. 

“Well,  my  beautiful  lady,  the  little 
dum-dum  did  wonders.  There  was  not 
one  of  the  twelve  Hindus  left  st.anding. 
The  bullet  went  through  the  twelve 
bodies,  which  were  turned  into  twelve 
heaps  of  pi'!py  flesh  and  crushed  bones. 
Truly,  it  was  magical!  Never  would 

I have  believed  in  such  a wonderful 
success.  And  now,”  he  murmured  con- 
lldentially,  "I  am  searching  for  some- 
thing better,  something  more  posi- 
tive—I am  looking  for  a bullet,  a little  ' 
bullet  which  will  leave  nothing  of  what 
It  hits,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing— 
scarcely  a little  heap  of  ashes— or  even 
a light  reddish  smoke  that  will  Imme- 
diately be  dissipated.” 

•You  mean  an  automatic  incinera- 
tion?” said  Clara. 

The  essayist  finds  fault  with  the  Boer 
himself  as  well  as  with  his  "trans- 
parent and  elusive”  atmo.sphere.  “The 
Boer  farmers  would  be  particular- 
ly sensitive  to  sudden  raids  and  at- 
tacks made  upon  their  homesteads.” 
There  su’cly  is  no  room  in  Africa  for 
F'ich  a sensitive  folk.  Sensitive  per- 
eers  are  superfluous. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  the 
space  to  describe  the  methods  of  scout- 
ing, tracking,  and  "spooring”  recom- 
mended for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 

; this  Interesting  game. 

If  living  far  from  the  town,  you  find 
yourself  without  quinine,  do  not  shake 
with  fear  as  well  as  with  ague,  ilake 
yourself  a preparation  out  of  the  ashes 
of  an  oleander  stick  mixed  with  burnt 
tcales  of  fish  nd  dead  men’s  ^loncs. 

Kow  would  you  like  to  be  the  coal- 

II  an? 


Only  the  other  day  a press  agent  In 
Lendon  declared  that  the  theatrical  pro- 
lession  Is  beginning  to  get  a little  sick 
of  Society  "There  are  people  who  have 
hccoine  positively  famous  by  hanging  on 
tr  the  skirts  of  the  profession;  by  ir- 
xlting  popular  actors  and  well-dreesel 
actresses  to  their  p.irtics;  by  appear- 
ing everywhere  in  public  with  artists 
who  really  have  some  claim  upon  the 
I atltntlon  or  the  public.  The  ‘smart’ 
people  get  the  best  of  it.  They  always 
do.  Actresses  of  position  have  left  off 
lo.sing  H eir  jewelry,  and  you  must  not 
he  surprised  to  find  the  loss  of  valuab  e 
jewels  presently  becoming  part  of  the 
<cmmon  experience  of  a lady  of  fash- 
ion. In  she  rt.  there  is  nothing  an  ac- 
tress could  do  that  a ’smert'  lady  will 
I nut  do  to  get  herself  talked  about.” 


We  recommend  to  gifted  musicians 
In  search  of  a poem  for  a cantata, 
"the  Unjust  and  Cruel  Dreyfus  Ver- 
dict.” The  price— two  cents— surely 
brlng.s  it  within  their  means.  The  poet 
IS  named  Gwyer — Mr.  Joseph  Gw.ver. 
We  give  a few  extracts  to  show  the 
quality  of  thought  and  versification: 

Tell  not  the  news  "abroad  in  Gath," 

Such  things  as  these  make  devils  laugh; 
With  Bullllghts,  other  horrid  scirne, 

At  Boulogne  on  the  Sabbath  seen. 

Poor  Atheistic,  Godless  France, 

Is  surely  in  a dismal  trance, 

Tel  Is  penitence  is  given 

And  saving  faith,  'twill  lead  to  heaven. 

Mr.  Gwyer  is  positive  that  Provi- 
dence 

Yet  will  vindicate  the  cause 
Of  Dreyfus,  child  of  Abraham’s  laws, 
v\nd  show  all  nations  it  is  great 
Folly  to  persecute  and  hate. 


little  soubrette]  they  imuse  children 
of  all  ages,  and  as  a divine  of  large 
parts  remarked  early  In  this  century, 
"they  prove  the  great  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty  In  the  works  of  His  hand, 
who  by  permitting  these  occasional 
prodigies  at  times  to  appear,  astonishes 
and  instructs  the  world  by  the  amaz- 
ing variety  He  is  enabled  to  display 
in  the  works  of  His  creation."  Then 
again  they  are  excellent  targets  in  war; 
hence  the  whim  of  P’rederlck  and 
Catharine  seems  one  of  imprudence. 

It  would  appear  that  tall  men  are 
disappearing  in  England.  The  Norwich 
police  force  for  a long  time  consisted  of, 
a race  of  giants.  A few  years  ago  not! 
a member  was  under  6 feet  in  height.' 
Now  the  Watch  Committee  is  unable 
to  find  such,  and  advertising  for  men 
of  5 feet  11  Inches,  it  has  been  obliged 
to  specify  5 feet  9 Inches  as  the  stand-  i 
ard.  This  state  of  affairs  is  attributed 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Cooper,  we  are  told,  was  not  I 
happy.  He  should  have  left  behind  I 
him  his  memoirs,  wliich  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  write,  whether  he  bo 
street  car  conductor,  essayist,  politl-’ 
cian.  Admiral  or  saw  mill  man.  There 
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It  is  customary  for  fools  and  serious  men, 
when  SGttiner  out  on  any  journey,  finishing 
bcoks,  entering  Into  the  more  or  less  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  bscoming  bankrupt  or 
entering  holy  orders,  going  to  sea,  meeting 
their  first  love,  burying  their  most  disagree- 
able relation,  or  being  Jilted,  thrown  from  a 
bicycle,  or  being  kicked  or  knighted,  in 
fact  in  any  of  the  disagreeables,  which-  like 
rain  fall  on  the  Just  and  the  unjust,  but  al- 
ways show  a preference  for  the  poor  honest 
man,  to  rit  down  and  record  exactly  how 
they  felt,  what  thoughts  occurred  to  them, 
and  generally  to  disport  themselves  as  if 
another  mortal  in  the  world  cared  they 
were  even  born,  except  their  mother  and 
themselves. 


Is  a long-established  belief  that  persons 
of  unusual  height  are  generally  dull  of 
comprehension  and  foolish  in  ^^peech; 
not  that  they  are  inclined  to  play  with 
straw  in  their  hair— but  they  are  “in- 
nocent.” Or  as  Mr.  Nathaniel  Wanley, 
late  M.  A.  and  A'icar  of  Trinity  Parish, 
Coventry,  puts  it:  “As  the  tallest  ears 

of  corn  are  the  lightest  In  the  head; 
and  houses  built  many  stories  high 
have  their  uppermost  rooms  the  worst 
furnished;  so  those  human  fabrlcks. 
which  Nature  hath  raised  to  a giant- 
like height  are  observed  not  to  have 
F.o  happy  a composition  of  the  brain  as 
other  men;  like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
they  are  rather  for  ostentation  than 
use,  and  are  remembered  in  history  not 
for  any  accomplishment  of  mind,  but 
; cidy  for  the  magnitude  of  their  bodies.” 

I Observe,  please,  how  Mr.  Wanley  ex- 
• panded  the  saying  of  Thomas  Fuller: 
|[  “Often  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those 
I whom  Nature  has  built  many  stories 
; high.” 
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Wc  notice  with  interest  in  an  ex- 
change that  at  a recent  meeting  of 
women  to  transact  buslne.ss  one  of  those 
) itsent  was  elected  "chair-lady."  This 
t=»em3  to  us  to  mark  a noteworthy  ad- 
vance in  national  courtesy.  How  much 
n ere  graceful  to  select  chair-gentlemen 
anil  chair-ladle.s  than  chair-men  an  I 
cli air- women! Hartford  Times. 


They  are  selling  the  Shamrock  tie  all 
tiver  Lendon.  But  we  don’t  want  a tie; 
Wc  want  a win  outright. The  Referee. 


Mr.  Stanley  Jones,  speaking  of  Lon- 
don critic?,  says,  "Mr.  Scott  allows  his 
mind  lo  be  ’•tiled  by  his  emotions,  Mr. 
-Archer’s  emotions  are  governed  by  hl.s 
I'elnd.  The  best  critic  is  he  who  feels 
like  Mr.  Scott  and  thinks  like  Mr.  Ar- 
cher.” And  then  ho  attacks  the  news- 
r-  pers,  which  have  "made  a god  of  the 
actor"  and  to  which  "may  be  traced 
the  preposterous  attention  now  given  to 
«1  that  touches  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion." 


We  learn  with  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Harry  Cooper,  “the  tallest  man  in 
the  world.”  Mr.  Cooper  was  8 feet  8 
inches  in  height,  "but  always  strove  to 
hide  his  real  appearance.” 

Why  did  he  wish  to  conceal  his 
natural  gifts?  It  is  the  old  story:  no. 
one  Is  content  with  his  station.  Look 
at  the  little  man.  How  he  struts  like' 
a cock-sparrow,  throws  out  his  chest, 
talks  in  tuba  tones,  orders  his  wife 
about  (in  public),  elbows  his  way 
through  a crowd,  and  is  always  bustling 
and  fuming. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was  notoriously, 
absurdly  sensitive  about  his  stature; 
and  he  tried  to  disguise  his  feelings  by 
quips  and  jests. 

This  Mr.  Cooper  was,  indeed,  a tall 
man.  They  say  that  Gabara,  brought 
out  of  Arabia,  was  9 feet  9 inches;  he  ! 
lived  before  our  birth,  and  never  visited 
this  country,  but  Mr.  Cooper  was  a 
show,  and  he  once  traveled  with 
Barnum's.  Mr.  Walter  Parsons  of; 
Staffordshire,  whose  valor  was  equal ' 
to  his  strength,  and  good  temper  equal 
to  his  valor,  was  a man  never  to  be 
mentioned  save  in  respectful  terms, 
for  "he  grew  so  tall  that  a hole  was 
made  tor  him  in  the  ground,  to  stand 
therein  up  to  the  knees,  so  as  to  make 
him  adequate  with  his  fellow  work- 
men;’’ but  he  was  only  7 feet  4 inches. 
Maximlnus  the  Emperor,  who  used  his 
■wife’s  bracelet  as  a thumbring,  was 
more  like  It,  for  he  was  8 feet  6 inches.  ' 
Magellan  saw  Pategonian  giants  who  ' 
roared  like  bulls,  but  he  did  not  meas-  ; 
lire  them.  There  is  a tradition  that 
Iduslo  and  Secundllla.  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  were  each 
over  10  feet;  but  there  are  many 
strange  stories  of  that  age.  Mr.  James 
Toller  at  18  years  was  8 feet  inches, 
and  his  appetite  was  moderate.  The 
German  Giant  in  1664  stood  about  9 , 
feet  6 Inches;  Mrs.  Cooke,  born  Oct.  1. 
1800,  was  about  7 feet  when  she  was 
17,  and  she  had  "a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting countenance."  And  there 
were  others;  many  others,  as  Goliath, 
concerning  whose  exact  height  there  is 
controversy:  thus,  Calmet  puts  it  at  12 
feet  6 Inches;  another  at  10  feet  6 
inches;  the  late  learned  Bishop  Cumber- 
land at  a little  more  than  11  feet.  Un- 
fortunately the  sacred  texts  do  not 
agree  upon  the  number  of  cubits.  If 
the  bedstead  of  Og.  King  of  Bashan, 
was  accurately  measured  the  royal 
sleeper  lowered  in  action  above 
Goliath.  But  why  institute  invidious 
comparisons?  They  were  both  very 
pretty  fellows  in  those  days.  , 

Exceedingly  tall  men  are  of  Indisputa- 
ble use.  Even  when  they  do  not  go 
into  comic  opera  in  company  with  a 


Peacemakers  and  reformers  pass  a thank- 
less life,  and  it  appears  as  almost  every  ill 
we  see  is  irremediable,  and  as  the  world 
gv>es  on  quite  cheerfully  (no  matter  ■what 
we  do),  crushing  the  weak  and  opening  wide 
upon  the  passage  of  the  strong,  that  curses 
I are  ijo  use;  the  only  couise  the  wise  man 
can  adopt  Is  to  stand  well  aw.ay  and  keep 
his  own  opinions  to  himself,  unless,  iruleed, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  man  in  Joseph  Con- 
rad’s story,  he  prefers  to  hang  himself,  and 
then  put  out  his  tongue  at  t.ie  world’s  man- 
aging directors. 

“Mr.  Charvay,  one  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing exoert.s  in  favor  of  Dreyfus  at  the 
Rtnnes  court-martial,  is  dead.”  Char- 
vay? Dreyfiis?  Rennes?  Have  you 
spoken  the  name  of  Dreyfus  for  a week? 
Do  vou  knew  where  he  is  today?  The  ■ 
show  pas:  es  so  quickly.  Dreyfus— Dew- 
ey—and  now  it  is  the  yacht  face  that 
commands  your  Interest,  and  gives  you 
opportunity  to  be  wise  in  speech. 


TVl  at  a bluff  old  sea  dog  Rear  Ad- 
miral Henry  Erben  is  to  be  sure! 
"Those  Boers  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 
They  stand  In  the  way  of  progress.” 
This  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
Beers  stand  between  khelr  own  gold 
mines  and  diamond  fields  and  Brit- 
ish gr>  cd.  And  how  would  the  Rear 
Admiral  define  progress?  "New  wants, 
new  ways,  discontent  with  what  i.s 
known  and  no  attempt  to  teach  a prop- 
er compreher.slon  of  what  Is  Intro- 
duced”? Of  railways,  whisky,  cabs, 
Iiicycles,  smoke,  drunkards,  pauperism, 
what  is  euphemistically  known  as  the 
"social  evil/’  music  halls  and  warrln.g 
sects?  Is  It  possible  that  the  Boers  have 
pone  of  these? 

The  Symphony  programs  have  not 
yet  been  -inrounced.  We  call  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Gericke — before  It  Is  too 
late — to  the  tact  that  the  latest  con- 
vertible coon-song  cake-walk  Is  entitled 
■'When  Lucius  Serves  the  Clams.” 


Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  the  eminent 
play-actor,  studying  the  Shaw  monu- 
nrent  a day  cr  twex  ago.  became  con- 
scious suddenly  of  the  presence  of  a, 
man  with  a kodak.  Abhorring  suchj 
f erred  Intimacy,  he  thundered  protests j 
against  the  impudence  of  "these  per-j 
sons”  who  assume  unwarrantable  liber-' 
lies.  And  he  was  still  more  vexed  when 
he  found  out  that  the  man  with  the 
kodak  was  trying  to  take  a view  of 
the  State  House,  and  was  really  Ignor- 
ant that  he  was  standing  in  the  awful 
T'rosence  of  the  impersonator  of  Cy- 
rano. 

In  a Bible  In  Pentonvllle  Prison,  at  the 
»n(l  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  a prisoner 
had  written,  "Cheer  up,  Jeremiah,  old  man.” 


They  were  talking  drearily  at  the  i 
Porphyry.  Mr.  Auger  was  bewailing  I 
the  lot  of  man.  “Death  comes  nearer  ! 
eech  day;  when  we  are  fifty  he  runs  ! 


toward  fiPilfeiV  him,  how  1 

dismal  are  thA  last  years!  I see  my-  [ 
self,  a snuffling 'old  man.  pitied  by  my  i 
children,  always  in  the  way,  looking  in  | 
vain  for  the  companions  who  knew  my 
life  and  likes  and  dislikes,  and  then 
comes  a nurse  holding  a bib  and  a 
spoon.” 

"But  I don’t  look  forward  to  any  such  ' 
ending,”  answered  Old  Chimes.  “Do  you 
know  what  I propose  to  do?  When  I 
reach  66,  I propose  to  establish  an  Ideal 
Old  Man’s  Home,  and  I Intend  to  live 
there.  Several  of  you  will  have  no 
money  by  that  time,  and  other  ac- 
quaintances will  he  In  like  condition.  I 
shall  find  huge  amusement  at  meals, 
hearing  and  seeing  you  quarrel.  The 
table  furniture  will  be  extra  heavy, 
so  that  plates  and  cups  thrown  by  one 
conversationalist  at  another  will  not 
break,  and  the  walls  of  the  dining 
room  will  he  padded.  I shall  eat  in- 
side of  a •wire  cage,  so  that  no  missile 
can  hit  me,  and  as  soon  as  I am  safely 
Inside,  I shall  Introduce  subjects  of  I 
conversation  which  I know  will  stir  up  I 
strife.  Indeed,  I am  impatient;  the 
years  seem  to  crawl.” 


Literary  Life,  published  Sept.  23. 
gave  the  vote,  up  to  that  date,  on  the 
proposed  membership  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Academy.”  The  howling  absurdity 
of  the  scheme  is  shown  by  this  vote. 
Thus  in  the  list  of  Educators,  Andrew  | 
D.  White  leads  with  10  votes,  while  | 
Charles  W.  Eliot  has  only  1;  and  In  the  . 
lift  of  critics  Hamilton  W.  Mable  leads 
with  10,  and  E.  G.  Stedman  has  only  2. 


Mr.  Hover  In  Los  Angeles  has  started 
a magazine  called  “Cocagne.”  Uncle 
Amos  says  he  must  be  a druggist. 


W.  L.  E.  asks:  “Who  Is  the  author 
of  this  saying.  ’Get  thy  spindle  and 
thy  distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send 
thee  flax’?” 


IVhy  is  It  that,  talking  with  an  old 
friend,  you  suddenly  are  conscious  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling;  you  envy  him  or 
you  despise  him  or  you  realize  that  he 
Is  a weak  character;  sometimes  there 
Is  murder  in  your  heart;  and  then  you 
pull  yourself  together,  and  you  smile, 
and  you  say,  “How  are  the  children? 
1 forget — are  there  two  or  three?” 


Chatter,  my  children,  chatter!  Never 
mind  of  what,  but  chatter!  I rejoice  In  the 
spread  of  Intelligence  amongst  you.  Only  a 
year  ago  you  spoke  but  a thousand  words, 
per  diem.  Now  you  have  reached  to  300 
words  a minute,  and  are  equal  to  a 10 
hours’  output  In  the  day.  Courage!  The . 
time  approaches  when  you  will  be  yet  more 
jiroductlve.  Gabble,  I implore  you,  for  thus 
•ball  wisdom  spread  and  flourish.  I 
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MR.  RIDGEWAY’S  CONCERT.  I 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Ridgeway  gave 
piano  recital  last  night  in  Stclnert  Hall 
with  the  assistance  of  a friendly  audlj 
ence.  But  why  was  he  in  such  a hurry 
to  anticipate  tho  first  Symphony  Cone 
cert  with  which  the  season  opens? 
Vacation  is  just  over,  the  birds  are 
hardiv  gone  and  some  of  us  are  not 
through  with  house-cleaning.  Mr. 
Ridgeway  began  by  playing  Schumann's 
"Carnaval.”  He  showed  that  he  had 
devoted  more  time  to  the  acquisition 
of  technic  than  to  the  aesthetic  and  emo- 
tional elements  of  art.  There  was  often 
a nimble  digital  display;  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  the  damper  pedal; 
there  was  a heavy  and  unmusical 
touch  In  the  louder  passages;  and  sel- 
dom was  there  a breath  of  poetic  feel- 
ing. Now,  Schumann’s  “Carnaval”  is 
not  solely  a technical  exercise.  There 
were  moments  of  pleasure  in  the  smaller 
pieces  that  followed,  but  the  strictures 
already  named  may  be  applied  also 
to  the  performance  of  the  pieces  that 
I heard.  The  smaller  pieces  were  by 
Mendelssohn.  MacDowell.  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Rubinstein,  Chopin,  Schubert- 
Tauslg. 

Philip  Hale. 

Blessed  are  those  who  rise,  to  them  the 
world  Is  pleasant  and  well  ordered,  all  thlng,s 
are  right,  and  virtue  is  rewarded  (in  them- 
selves); thrlca  blessed  are  the  pachyderma- 
tous of  heart,  the  deaf  of  soul,  the  Inverte- 
brate, Insensible,  the  unimaginative;  nothing 
can  injure,  nothing  wound  them;  nature’s  In- 
justice, man’s  Ineptitude,  fortune's  black 
joking  leaves  them  as  untouched  as  a Mind 
can  horse,  who.  In  struggling  up  a hill,  sets 
his  sharp  caulked  foot  upon  a mouse. 

The  late  James  Harlan  was  the  man 
who,,  a-s  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
treated  T\'alt  Whitman  with  abomina- 
ble injustice,  and  so  he.  too.  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  Immortals. 

You  will  find  interesting  reading  about 
the  absurd  position  taken  by  Secre- 
tary Harlan  in  Thomas  Donaldson’s 
"Walt  Whitman  th'?  Man”;  in  Dr. 
Burke’s  life  of  the  poet;  and  above  all 
In  O’Connor’s  furious  pamphlet,  "The 
Good  Gray  Poet”  (which  Is  reprinted  In 
the  biography  oy  Bucke).  A supple- 
’lental  article  by  O’Connor  was  sent 
to  the  Boston  Transertpt:  but  the 

rewsjiaper  was  timid  and  did  not  pub- 
lish It;  It  Is  preserved  In  a collection 
entitled  ”In  Re  Walt  Whitman.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  took  this  ground,  and 
he  was  right,  plthough  the  Transcript- 
hemmed  and  hawed.  ”I  say  to-day.  I 
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»y  tomorrow,  i snao  saj'  forever,  that 
this  act  of  a;.-.  .lames  Harlan— the  dls- 
gracpfol  expulsion  of  a noble  .atithor 
from  the  employment  which  gave  him 
the  means  of  life,  solcl.v  and  only  for 
the  ptiblleailon  ycar.s  ago  of  a volume 
of  verse — Is  a violation  as  gross  and 
audacious  as  it  is  novel,  of  the  doc- 
trine oi  liberty  which  it  1s  the  mala 
purpose  of  the  American  polity  to  en- 
shrine and  defend.  As  such,  it  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  a public  concern  ” 

Air.  O'Connor  had  a remarkable  com. 
manib  of  language,  and  he  was  a ma.s- 
ter  of  scholarly  and  polished  InvecUvc. 
He  was  in  this  respect  like  unto  the 
friend  of  Thackeray; 

Who  was  this  m.nstor  good. 

Of  ivhomb  I makes  thes^  rh.vmes? 

His  name  is  Jacob  Homnium,  Exquire; 

And  if  I'd  committed  crimes. 

Good  Lord:  I woul.ln't  ave  that  mann 
Attach  me  in  tha  Times! 


Mr.  I.iidwig  Englander,  maker  of  com- 
ic operas,  has  fallen  heir  to  a fortune 
of  ?320,000  ficra  an  uncle  in  Hunf^ary. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Englander’s'  mu- 
sic has  never  been  ph'yed  or  sung  In 
that  country. 


A rising  young  burglar,  who  to  the 
rlef  of  the  profession  was  thrown  down 
Thur.sday,  is  described  as  "a  most  in- 
teresting claracter."  Many  criminals. 
In  jail,  at  large,  in  active  business,  or 
In  committees,  answer  this  description. 
The  tiouble  with  burglars  is  that  they 
leldom  lellcve  a household  of  articles 
hat  might  well  be  spared,  .as  oil  paint- 
ngs,  silver  Ice  pitchtrs,  statuettes,  car- 
ets of  hidof'Us  design,  suits  of  armor. 
?ncy  coal  scuttles,  c-onoealed  wood 
oxes,  etc.,  etc.  There  should  be  a 
:hool  for  the  aesthetic  training  of  bur- 
lars;  hut  slay— has  not  the  author  of 
Vivette”  anticipated  us? 


AVe  were  sorry  to  learn  of  any  "clash- 
ig”  at  the  Earmers’  Congress  in  thi-s 
(y.  How  much  better  than  vain  di.=- 
cssion  and  unseemly  y ra»gling  would 
I'  a united  and  determined  pffort  to 
pt  into  practice  the  October  maxims 
<>  Thomas  Tusser,  Gentleman,  of  the 
Vr  centurj'. 

Mend  walls  of  mud. 

For  now  it  is  good. 

Where  soil  is  of  .sand. 

Quickest  out  of  hand, 
nd  again: 

I "Aatever  thing  dieth,  go  bury  or  burn, 

G tainting  of  ground,  or  a worser  ill  turn; 
fh  pestilent  smell,  of  a carrenly  thing, 
ncattle  and  people,  great  poril  may  bring. 


S'W.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal: 
Jlympia  is  now  a popular  name, 
1 everybody  knows  that  Admiral 
vey’s  ship  was  named  from  the  cap- 
i of  Washington.  Bnt  why  was  the 
lital  of  the  .great  State  on  the  Pa- 
le called  Olympia?  From  the  Olym- 
range,  which  marks  the  land  be- 
eeen  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacifle, 
nd  that  range  was  named  from  its 
hief  elevation.  Mount  Olympus.  Mount 
lympus,  in  turn,  was  named  on  July 
178S,  by  Capt,  John  Meares,  'from  its 
try  conspicuous  situation  and  Im- 
ense  height.’  Olympia  began  about 
15,  but  did  not  get  its  present  name 
nil  18.50." 


Dne  reason  why  we  like  Time  and  the 
our,  in  spite  of  its  devotion  to  Bo.ston 
id  Its  weekly  pillorying  of  parochially 
mous  men,  is  that  It  has  the  habit  of 
.Iking  right  out  In  meeting.  Many 
ive  protested  against  the  "hard 
.raining  of  noble  animals  up  the  slip- 
ery  Beacon  Hill  slope.”  but  it  was  rc- 
erved  for  Time  and  the  Hour  to  put 
. share  of  responsibility  for  this  hard* 
hip  on  certain  companies  and  name 
-hem  by  name. 


Calv§  has  lost  30  pounds.  And  in  the 
tame  paragraph  you  read  that  Mr. 
Grau  will  not  produce  "Falstaff.” 


Emily  Soldene  has  been  singing  again 
—at  the  testimonial  Sept.  21  to  Mr. 
Charles  Morton,  “the  Grand  Old  Man 
jof  the  Music  H.alls."  She  sang  the  ser- 
lenade  from  "GoneviSve  de  Brabant,” 
|“wearing  tije  same  costume  in  which 
Ishe  figured  in  1872.”  Yes,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1871.  Emily  gives  an  amusing  , 
account  of  the  rehearsals  and  first  per- 
formances of  Farnle’s  version  of  Of- 
fenbach'.s  opere'ita  in  her  audacious 
memoirs.  And  what  a mouth  to  shew 
forth  praise  or  blame! 

Italians,  returning  from  the  United 
States  to  villages  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
fell  the  English  speaking  visitor  that 
they,  too,  speak  English:  1.  e.  they 
speak  a kind  of  language  in  which  they 
have  found  Italian  words  with  almost 
'he  same  sound,  but  with  a different 
meaning,  to  represent  English  words. 
A Homan  correspondent  gives  these  il- 
lustrations: "For  shovel  they  say 

sciabola.’  which  means  sword;  for  ele- 
vated (railway)  ullveto,  meaning  olive 
Stove;  for  horse,  orso  (bear);  for  over- 
tax, ova  cotta  (cooked  egg):  for  hat, 
«to  (act):  for  Brooklyn,  broccolino 

(little  cabbage),  &c." 


PllOF.  IIOKATK)  Vi.  I'AIiKER  did 
not  escape  from  Worcester,  Eng- 
land, without  falling  victim  to  the 
interviewer.  "The  sincere  inter- 

|«*st  V hitdt  Inns  been  aroused  h>  the  pro- 
•luction  during  the  55'orcestcr  icestlval 
of  Mr.  Parker's  'Hora  Novissima,’  in- 
duced me,”  viote  a repre.so:itaii\ e oi 
:the  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  "to  seek  him  out 
Jifter  lite  perfcnr.anee  of  his  work  in  the 
I'aiheiiral.”  The  i eporter— evidently 
Mr.  Hhiekhtirn.  the  musie-eritie— found 
Mr.  I’arke;-  surrounded  liy  admirers 
elemurif.g  for  autographs.  After  talk- 
ing about  il.e  di.s^nce  fron.  Newhaven 
<as  Mr.  Hlaekburn  spells  it)  to  Bostau, 
-Mr.  Paiiccr  saio  of  "llora  Novissima". 
"it  V.  ;is  niillen  se\  i n years  ago;  and 
1 was  alwa.vs  very  anxious  that  it  might 
get  a 1"  aring  in  this  country.  How- 
ever. I may  have  progressed  since  U:en. 
It  was  lite  l.<  .St  1 could  uo  at  the  time." 

And  then  the  conversation  became  so 
•singultir.  that  1 think  it  worthy  of  rc- 
publieat’c'U  in  full.  If  Prof.  Parker 
was  misreeresented  in  u.iy  waV)  there 
will  be  ample  room  in  these  columns 
f<  r ai;y  correction  or  derdal. 

“It  has  been  much  praised  in  your 
countr.\jj>  I see.” 

"Well,  ijeopie  have  been  kind;  and, 

I take  them  all  round.  I very  much  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  our  best  critics  in 
America." 

"Am  I to  understand,"  I asked,  “that 
you  do  not  take  our  critics  over  here 
quite  so  seriou,=ly?” 

"It  isn't  that  so  much."  he  answered, 
"btit  over  there  we  know  so  little  about 
your  men.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
names  that  Hale  of  Boston,  for  exam- 
)jle,  h.rs  made  us  familiar  with;  and  I 
am  not  always  with  him,  I am  bound 
to  add,  in  his  he  iefs.  There  is  the  at- 
titude. for  instance,  which  Hale  lias 
apparently  uphi  Id.  of  one  or  two  of  the 
English  critics  in  connection  with 
Brahms." 

"Don't  he  too  severe,"  I laughed. 
"You  arc  not  talkirt.g  to  (shall  I put  it 
so?)  an  admirer  of  the  'German  Ue- 
qtiiem.’  " 

I thou.ght  that  Mr.  Parker  was  ,ius 
it  trifle  taken  ahaek.  But  he  had  t 
ready  courage  that  was  altogether  ad 
inirable. 

"Not  all  the  writings  of  all  the  crit'es 
ran  alter  the  fael.”  he  tinswered,  stout- 
ly. 

"Ah.  hut  in  this  ease,"  i answered, 
"the  'fact,'  as  y.iu  call  it.  depends  oti 
a critical  verdict.  You  might,  if  it  so 
pleased  you,  eaU  it  a 'fact'  that  Pye 
is  a greater  poet  than  Keats.  The  writ- 
ings of  aH  the  critic.s,  according  to 
you.  would  not  in  those  circunislanec.s 
alter  your  fact.  To  my  mind  the  'Ro- 
ciniem'  has  cowardice  for  its  p.sycholo- 
gieal  basis,  and  dullness  for  the  quality 
of  its  utterance.” 

"And  I don’t  believe,"  said  Mr.  Par- 
ker. "that  ■there  is  any  psychological 
iwisis  to  it  of  any  kind  whatever.  'This 
was  the  absolute  music  that  came  from 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  Brahms,  and 
it  was  labeled  'Requiem'  by  him — no 
more  and  no  less.” 

•'It  seems  to  me.”  1 said,  "that  you 
do  not  give  Brahms  credit  for  great 
•sincerity;  and  as  we  are  on  the  sub- 
,iect  ot  modern  musicians,  what  of  the 
very  antitype  of  Brahms?  What  of 
that  modern  of  the  moderns,  Tsehai- 
kowsky ?" 

To  say  that  1 expected  Mr.  Parker’.-. 
reply  would  be  to  .say  that  I expected 
sudden  death. 

"I  think,'’  sail!  he.  with  the  utmost 
(luietude  of  manner.  "1  think  that  there 
won't  be  anything  left  of  him  after  a 
few  years.” 

"Rut."  I gasped,  "do  you  reall.v  think 
Tschaikowsky  as  ephemeral  as  :i  writer 
of  draw  ing  room  ha  lads?'' 

I think."  said  he,  still  with  com- 
placence, "that  he  wrote  music  to  make 
modern  nerves  leap  to  his  notes,  Mv 
nerves  were  shaken  when  I first  heard 
tile  'Pathetic  Symphony,’  but  I tell  you 
quite  plainly  that  I am  sick  to  detlh 
of  it  now;  and  jii.sl  so  the  world  will 
sicken  to  death  of  all  his  rau-sic,  piece 
by  piece.” 

"Yon  remiiiil  mt .”  said  I.  "of  a cer- 
tain London  critic  w ho  has  been  telling 
the  world  that  we  are  gradually  'w’rit- 
ing  off  Wagner's  work,  opera  b.v  openi, 
as  each  grows  a little  hit  older," 

“Well,"  said  Mr.  Parker  to  his  over- 
wiielmed  audience  of  one,  "there’ll  bc- 
a good  deal  of  Wagner  blown  away 
before  we  are  very  much  older." 

"Ah."  I tinswered,  "is  he  going  loo. 
(like  Tschaikowsky’.'” 

"Don’t  mistake  me,"  said  Mr.  Parker, 
"I  really  do  believe  tli;it  Wagner  was 
a great  musician."  (1  bowed  before  the 
leondescension.)  “Bnt  there’s  a terrible 
lot  ot  stuff  tliat  is  pure  moonsliine  in 
his  work.  For  my  part,  I admire  Wag- 
iiier  far  less  as  a musician  w'ith  fine  in- 
j.'^piration  than  its  a constructor,  an  ar- 
chitect of  music,  as  one  who  was  cx- 
Irtiordinarily  clever  in  building  up  and 
developing  from  his  first  materials.” 
■'Thatis  something,  at  all  events.” 

said  I.  caeerfully.  “,-\nd  what,  amo.i.g 
'Wa.gner’s  works,  do  yon  prefer?  ‘Piii- 

sii’al,’  or  Tri.stan,'  nr " 

’'W'ell."  he  replied.  “No:  1 scarcely 

tnink  I should  say  'Parsifal'  was  the 
greatest:  and  there's  a lot  of  stuff  with- 
out any  intere.''t  in  'Tristan.'  The  fe  d- 
ing  of  the  operas,  ton,  is  much  the 
same.” 

"But  .*tirely."  I urged,  “one  is  the 
opi  r.a  of  eompiete  renunciation,  the 
otiier  of  complete  --nrrender  to  jms- 
pion.  Tin-  feeling  is  altogether  differ- 

CiU." 

"That  may  be,  possibly,"  he  answered, 
with  a slow,  judicial  air,  as  though  he 
bad  not  quite  determined  that  point, 
“lint,  you  know,  though  there  are  some 
lovely  things  in  'Tristan,'  Wagner  is  al- 
V ay.s  iHilling  you  up  and  boring  you 
just  when  yon  arc  beginning  lo  enjoy 
yonr.self  thoroughly.  Now.  let  me  ask 
you  a question,"  continued  Air.  Parker: 
"Whai  is  your  opinion  of  Puccini’s  'I, a 
Bi  heme?' 


A-.  fuithfiilly  a.'.  I coiild  remciTibcr  I 
summailzcd  for  i’im  the  eri  deisms' 
whicii  I wiole  for  tic;  I'ull  Mall  two  or, 
llircc  months  ago;  that  I’liccini  laid  a, 

< liarinii.g  .sen.*e  of  melody,  tli.it  tie.' 
woik  would  admirably  suit  a tlnixtra' 
in  time,  tlmt  it  was  most  jirettily  dra-< 
malic,  bnt  Ih.iL  ii  great  deal  of  its  pa- 
thos was  lost  on  a second  or  tiiird 
la  ariiii- . 

“,\ll  1 can  sa.v  is,"  sail!  the  I’ro- 
fp-so:,  “that  I think  it  great— very 
fteal,  ” 

"Ha.s  It  not  occurred  to  you,"  I asked, 

"that  at,  say,  the  (bird  hearing  you 
begin  to  wonder  if  the  mere  replacing 
ot  the  gay  melodies  ot  the  first  acl 
under  the  harrowing  circumstances  of 
the  last  act  does  not  give  the  final 
tragedy  an  air  of  trick  work?” 

AVhereunto  the.  musician,  who  is 
“sick  to  death  " of  T.schaikowsky’s 
"Pathetic  Symphony,’’  replied,  “You 
shouldn't  have  gone  to  it  three  times.” 
B-.it  that,  of  course,  was  a jest.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  he  loves 
"La  Boheme”  with  a great  love. 

We  drifted  into  more  general  eonver- 
sation.  I gathered  that  Mr.  Parker, 
though  head  of  the  Ya'e  musical  stud- 
ies, traveled  every  week  to  Boston  to 
play  the  organ  at  one  of  the  principal 
Boston  churches;  I learned  mucli  about 
American  musical  critics,  who,  I am 
able  to  testify,  are  a race  of  men  dis- 
tinguished by  wit,  knowledge  and  fear- 
lessness. He  was  pleased,  as  he  had 
reason  to  be.  with  his  W’orcester  per- 
formance; for  it  is  a fact  that  the 
chorus  sang  better  for  him  than  for  the 
local  conductor,  with  .spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm. I asked  him  why  he  did  not 
write  opera. 

"Give  me  a book,  and  I will  write  an 
opera,"  said  he — echoing  therew/ith  the 
universal  cry  of  the  modern  musician. 
Still,  I begin  io  have  my-  doubts  if  Mr.  ! 
Parker  is  very  modern.  He  has  loved  ’ 
to  set  the  "Rhyme  of  the  Celestla! 
Country"  to  music,  and  he  acknowl- 
edges scant  attraction  for  the  “Path  tic 
Symphony."  Certainly  he  who  rejoices 
in  the  thought  of  the  golden  city  "with 
milk  and  honey  blest,”  will  not  have 
much  lasting  sympathy  with  that  im- 
penetrable gloom  of  Tschaikowasky’s  last 
movement,  in  which  you  can  almost 
hear  the  dropping  of  the  clay  from  the 
outside  world  upon  the  sealed  coffin. 

* * • So  Professor  Parker  has  re- 
turned to  Yale  and  to  his  musical  la- 
bors, modern  or  not,  as  the  spirit  may 
be  which  informs  those  labors.  It  is  not 
modernity  only  that  has  a future  be- 
fore it.  Richter  says  that  Mozart— he, 
too— has  a future.  A’et  Mozart  wrote 
the  “Requiem”  for  the  nerves  as  well 
as  the  brains  of  yesterday  and  today. 

'I’he  program  of  the  first  Symphiny 
concert,  Oct.  If.  will  include  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  H flai,  the  Prelude  to  "Die 
Mei.-ti  rsinger"  and  Tscha.kowf  ley’s 
Italian  Caprice.  Miss  Katherine  Ruth 
Heyman  will  play  the  piano  part  of  a 
concerto  by  Anton  Arensky,  which  will 
be  perfernicd  tor  the  first  lime  in  thi* 
city.  Miss  Heyman  was  tern  in  Sacra- 
mento, llie  daughtei  of  a v'iOlini.=t,  frem 
whom  .=hc  received  her  first  lessons. 
She  afterward  studied  with  B;Uh  in 
Berlin.  Her  first  appearance  in  Boston 
was  with  T'uberman,  tKe  young  vio  in- 
ist.  Dee.  11,  1896.  She  gave  a reeita! 
here  with  marked  success  March  2. 
ISirj.  Aren.sky  is  known  here  chicliy  by 
his  piano-trio. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmami  will  make  lit 
leappearance  here  Thursday  afternoon, 
Oct  I'J,  in  Sieinert  HalT.  Tffiis  remarka- 
ble pianist,  probably  the  greatest  player 
cf  Chopin  now  living,  is  51  year.s  old. 
(He  was  born  at  Odessa  July  27,  1848.) 
He  fir.st  played  in  Boston  April  14,  IS'iO, 
and  then  ho  gave  four  more  cancer  s 
that  month;  April  SO  his  wife  played 
with  him,  she  that  is  nov/  the  wife  of 
Latori,  the  Freeh  lawyer.  In  1891  de 
Fachraann  gave  .six  recitals  at  least, 
ana  Feb.  21  he  pla.ved  at  a Symphony 
concert,  when  the  enthusi.ism  was  un- 
bounded. In  1892  he  gave  five  recitals, 
ard  he  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1893  a: 
least  thrice.  His  next  recital.s  were  in 
Jannan.  1834.  De  Pachmann’s  Iriumpii 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  cf  last  month 
was  duly  chronicled  in  the  Jeurmtl.  t 
understand  that  the  progiam  of  next 
week  will  be  cf  a miscellaneous  charac- 
ter. 

At  the  first  Cecilia  concert,  in  De-j 
cember,  the  club  will  sing  Horatio  to 
Parker's  “St.  Christopher.” 


an  adoration  and  the  Te  1 "■um.  '.C- 
licrts  vary  as  to  the  sm-i  , .if  the 
work.  Milan  jiiiirnals  .-ay  i lia  I :,ii  o - 
eliestral  interlude,  whicli  de.srnlics  the 
murky  nighi  preeeiling  tile  great  eve.-il, 
Is  “ a pure  jewel  of  descriptive  music; 
c.speclally  ch.arai-teri.stic  are  the  vague 
nocturnal  rumor.s  ami  a surprising 
tugato  given  out  by  tlie  oboe."  But 
I'erosi’s  puhli.-liers  live  in  Alilan.  Tile 
reiiort  iinbiished  in  the  Signali-  .-ays 
tliat  tlie  reee|)tion  of  the  oratorio  was 
lukewarm.  At  any  rate  the  work  wa.s 
repeated  Sept.  13,  15,  17.  IS.  19. 


Porosi's  now  oratorio,  "11  Natale  de! 
RedentorC’  ("The  Nativity  of  the  Re- 
deemer”) was  performed  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  Cathedral  at  Como,  Sept.  12. 
The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  130  men. 
and  the  chorus  numbered  230.  chiefly 
opera  choristers.  The  chief  solo  part, 
that  of  the  Narrator,  tvas  taken  b.v.  the 
Baritone  Kasehmann,  who  has  sung 
here  in  opera.  The  oratorio  is  divided 
ini  3 two  parts:  "The  Annuneiation" 
and  "The  Nativity.”  The  text  is  taken 
for  the  most  part  from  Luke  and 
Alatthew.  The  work  opens  with  a 
choral  invocation,  "In  nomine  Je.-u 
Christi.  Amen.”  Then  tiie  Narrator, 
accompanied  by  the  chorus,  tells  of  the 
visit  ot  Gabriel  to  Alary  and  his  con- 
versation with  the  Virgin.  A joyful 
chorus  follow.-:  "Verbum  ciro  factum 
est  ct  habitavit  in  vobis.”  The  secon  ! 
part  desi  rihes  the  coming  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  use  is  made  of  the 
( ropheey  of  Zacherias.  The  Narrator  ; 
recalls  the  decree  of  Caesar,  the  flight  j 
toward  Betlilehc-m,  the  apparition  of  '\ 
tlie  angel  who  said  to  the  Shcp’nords,  ' 
“Nalus  est  vobis  Salvator."  A descrip-  1 
live  passage,  I'l  i coming  ot  the  shell- 
herds,  follow.-,  and  two  hymns  eiiv-e. 


Ellen  Beacii  5'aw  will  make  tier  fir.st 
ai'pearance  in  comic  opera  at  the  Sa- 
voy in  Sullivan’s  new  piece.  English 
^lapers  say  ahe  has  "a  big  reputation 

in  America.”  She  has  been  a furious 
advertiser  here.  There  will  bo  a spring 
opera  season  at  the  Lyceum,  London. 
They  talk  of  a new  theatre  in  Vienna 
for  op6ra-comiqne  and  comedy,  as  the 
ouera-house  and  the  Burg  theatre  arc 
too  large.  Siegfried  Wagner  has  been 
invited  to  conduct  several  performances 
of  his  "Barenhliuter"  in  ’Vienna- a rare 
honor,  for  the  rule  is  established  at  the 
opera  house  that  only  the  conductois 
of  the  same  shall  lead;  thus  Richard 
Wagner  never  appeared  at  the  desk  ot 
the  Imperial  Opera-House,  nor  has 
Goldmark  led  there  in  person,  although 
he  has  conducted  in  Budapest  and  in 
Italy.  Siegfried  will  not  conduct  when 
his  opera  is  brought  in  Berlin  this  sea- 
|Son.  Other  new  operas  to  be  performed 
at  Berlin  are  d'Alberl’s  “Cain,  ” Beck- 
er’s “Ralhold,”  "Samson  and  Delilah.” 
"Die  Grille,”  by  Deepper,  and  "Don 
Pasquale”  will  be  revived. 

A hitherto  unknown  march  liy  Franz 
Schubert  for  two  pianos  and  eight 
hands  was  found  at  an  auction  in  Hei- 
delberg. The  manuscript  bears  the 
composer’s  name  and  the  date,  “Vien- 
na, Nov..  1825.”  A biographical  sketch 
of  Amalie  Joachim,  hi'  her  pupil,  Olga 
Plaschke,  ha.g  been  published  in  Ber- 
lin. The  music  journal  “L’Echo  AIu- 
sical”  died  lately,  27  years  old.  The 
next  Beyreuth  Festival  will  be  in  1901. 
Dr.  Norbert  Grabowskl,  practising  phy- 
■sician,  has  written  a pamphlet  against 
music,  or  properly  speaking,  against  in- 
strumental music,  which  he  regards  as 
“a  decided  foe  of  true  art”;  to  him 
music  is  merely  a plaything;  and  this 
makes  Mr.  Fritz  Erckmann,  a review- 
er, angry;  for  he  exclaims  "What  i- 
such  an  apparition — merely  a drop  in 
the  ocean,  a grain  of  sand  in  the  des- 
ert, but  no  preacher."  The  Society  in 
Germany  which  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, anxiously  works  for  the  Ger- 
manization  ot  the  language,  i.  e.,  in- 
sists on  throwing  overboard  all  terms 
of  foreign  origin,  now  endeavors  to  re- 
form the  terminology  of  music;  thus  it 
declares  (hat  -Klangstuek  must  take 
the  place  of  sonata— an  absurd  en-. 
dcavor,  for  music  is  an  international 
language,  and  its  expressions  should  be 
easily  comprehended  by  all;  for  this 
reason  I regret  that  Mr.  MacDowe’l  has 
fallen  into  the  evil  practice  of  pulling 
his  directions  in  English,  just  as  Schu- 
mann preferred  German  to  the  univer- 
sal Italian.  Clara  Butt  will  sail  for 
this  country  Oct.  14.  Melba,  after  mak- 
ing a pravincial  tour,  will  sing  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Nov.  a Afarie 
Frcma  will  sing  in  tlie  Paris  perform- 
ance.-! of  "Tristan  and  Isolde”  th’s 
month  and  next.  South  America  is 
more  fortunate  than  the  United  Slates; 
it  will  hear  this  .-'^ason  Giordano's  "Fe- 
dora” and  SpineUi’s  “A  Basso  Porto.” 
A man  is  now  .singing  the  part  of 
Paul  Jones,  once  impersonated  by 
Agnes  Huntington.  "Mr.s.  Alva  will 
sing  at  the  Monnaie,  Bru.ssel.s,  this  sea- 
son": the  last  we  heard  of  her  she 
was  confined  by  the  Emperor  of  Mn- 
racco  in  a loathsome  dungeon,  without 
clothes  and  food — great  is  the  p;e.-s 
agent,  Allah  Achbar!  Perosi  has  a 
ri%'al  — Alonsi.gnor  Jacop  > Tomadi'ii, 
whose  cantata,  “The.  Resurr.  riion  of 
Christ,"  wa,«i  performed  at  Cicidaic. 
The  pitch  of  the  Crystal  Palace  organ 
■will  be  lowered,  at  a cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  Cape  Town  ha.s 
heard  Berlioz’s  "Damnation  of  F.an.-t" 
(Au.g.  6).  Alascagni  has  fini.-tied  hi.- 
new  opera,  i'.  a prelude  and  three  acl.s. 
"The  ATasks”;  the  tharacier.-i  are  the 
prototypes  ot  th-!  old  Italian  (omciy— 
Arequin.  Coiombine.  Panta'oon.  Felix 
Afottl  has  been  made  Clieva'ier  of  ih 
Legion  of  Honor,  for  his  services  as 
opera  conductor  at  K-arlsrnhe  to 
French  music.  An  op?n-air  perform- 
ance of  Gounod's  "Alireilie"  was  given 
Oct.  1 in  the  arena  at  Roubaix,  thi- 
same  arena  that  witnes.-ed  latcd.v  the 
fight  between  a bull  and  a lion.  Mas 
cagni’s  "Iris”  was  given  Sept.  26  at 
Frankfort  for  the  first  time  in  German. 
ATarteau  was  announced  to  .give  the 
first  ot  a series  of  o.-chesii  il  conceris 
last  night  in  Berlin.  Grieg  has  refused 
to  condu"t  a Colonne  concert  in  Paris,  ■ 
on  account  of  the  verdii  t in  the  Drey- 
fus case.  Novelties’  to  be  heard  in  i 
Dresden  at  the  Court  Orchestra  con-  | 
certs,  which  begin  Oct.  13,  are  Wein- 
gartuer's  1st  symphony;  Stephan  I 
Krehic’s  Vorspie)  to  "Hannele”:  over-  i 


cr-anvp::;yif-r:jpr» 


Ijy  ',>s»!i1ehi^ 
I V.  liausFnern;  symphrmy  in  D minor  1>>  : 
Ki.tjl;  “MMSkenfosi ."  a symphonic! 
(':;hyramb  by  Travcrier;  a Suite  Mirla- I 
lui:-  by  Dubo;s.  Nicotic  in  Dresden  \ 
iclil  i>rodu<e  “Dionysische  Faiitasie''  by  ' 
Si’'ifmunn  v„n  Hauseseer.  A momi-  ; 


ment  to  Brahms  was  didicate.l  yest'r-4 
day  at  Aleinlngen.  Althoi'!i:h  Verdi  a 


8<>  v<-ars  old.  he  wears  neiiher  spejt'S-  ]j 
f Ics  nor  eyeiila>ws,  and  he  no  lontjer 
objecis  to  being:  ph  Uo^raj-hed. 


Mr.  Blackburn,  poor  wretch,  was  ' 
I obllsred  to  In  ar  Brahms’s  "German  ' 
j Requiem,"  at  the  Worcester  (Kits.)  Fes-  : 
I tiva:.  j 

I wiil  not  exaccrb  ite  those  who  ‘ 
^ironjfly  pill  their  faith  to  this  work 
|D.\'  dwelling  upon  my  own  seiitimenis  ■ 
I toward  It,  even  though  it  were  per- 
, formed  by  a company  of  angels.  It  Is 
: Itnpo.*’  Ible  for  me  to  walk  In  it-  ways 
and  love  its  paths.  •'Think  wh-it  voii 
miss.  ' cries  a friend  at  my  elbow.  ’ "I 
can  only  be  sorry  for  you  that  so  j<reat 
" from  you.’ 


withheld 


a_  pleasure-  ...... 

Now,  that  Is  the  only  arKumeni  aniong 
ail  t.ossible  arguments  which  is  a little 
humiliating.  And  >'et  it  is  im  argument  ^ 
at  all.  For  iny  part,  I do  not  like  the  • 
writings  of  Sir  Dewis  Moriia;  yet  It  is  1 
certain  that  he  gives  pleasure  to  many.  ! 
’ 'Phink  what  you  miss!”  There  are  a ! 
thousand  forms  of  enjovment  to  one 
man  that  are  not  forms  of  enjoyment  ! 
to  another.  ’’Think  what  you  miss.'"  No;  | 
it  is  no  argument  at  all.  Setting  all  ' 
controversy,  then,  on  one  side,  definitely  l! 
refusing  it,  in  fact.  I must  be  more 
compas.<»lonate  for  any  admirer  of  the 
"Requiem"  wno  may  have  been  among  i 
this  morning’s  audience  at  Worcester  ! 
Cathedral  than  for  myself;  for.  frankly,  !| 
it  would  not  be  easv  to  imagine  a wor.se  I 
performance  than  that  which  was  given  ! 
on  this  festival  occasion.  If  the  dark-  , 
ness  and  glconi  of  Brahms’s  thought  , 
are  persistent  and  oppres-ive  enough 
to  one  mind.  ever,  when  it  may  be  in- 


to tone!'  his  forcew  with  HTs  own  per- 
: son.i’ity.  His  beat  Is  elegant,  his  left 
■ hard  has  a pleasant  curve  when  he  lifts 
it  in  a sori  of  gav  counterpoint  to  his 
I'f.Irn.  But  his  boat  seems  to  have 
• .srareeiy  any  definite  or  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  music,  and  his  left  hand 
has  the  smallest  utility,  despite  its 
.singular  elegance  of  curve.  Take,  f : r a 
cr.ncreie  instance,  the  Bach  Cantata, 
wbicli  was  given  last  night  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. It  WHS  that  known  by  the 
llllo.  “God’s  Time  Is  Best.”  A little 
till  rus  of  15  and  the  barest  r.ocessary 
orchestra  might  have  shown  u.s  the 
beiiuly,  the  exquisite  memii'g  the  ten- 
der (tevotion  of  this  masterly  miniature 
in  nuiKic.  As  it  was.  it  was  wil  11}  out 
of  Mr.  Atkins’s  pttwer  to  drive  ihit 
heavy,  unfeeling  chorus  into  any  snow 
of  fine  symtMiihy.  His  beat  was  grace- 
ful; Ills  left  hand  was  in  criiGant  use; 
b'.tt  the  results  were — naught.  It  was 
distressing  to  see  this  host  of  singers 
striting  to  utter  ctnairi  e’eSnite  notes 
before  the-n.  and  yet  striving  without 
ei  ergy,  without  rpirit,  without  that 
ffirlt  of  fiery  commrnirallen  of  which 
I bate  already  spoken,  witiioul  that 
spirit  of  lierv  communication  of  v.hreh 
I hr.ve  alrrad.v  spoken,  and  which  alone 
brings  mu.sic  right  to  the  very  doors  of 
Hie  li-art.  l..istlepsly  the  thing  jassed; 
cnc  l.earkened  without  emotion.  It  was 
not,  iloitluless,  that  Mr.  Alkin.s  did  not, 
for  Ins  t.wn  part,  tn'oy  and  appreciate' 
the  ir.i’sic.  Simply,  the  fact  is  that  he 
dees  not  po.-sees  the  pc*wer  of  passing 
that  enjo.vment  and  that  apprecioti  n 
irrto  the  minds  cf  those  who  stool  ho- 
tvffn  Him  end  us  as  interpreters  of 
that  music. 


iomiKiion  or  numor,  and 


PliiltD  Hale. 


0^^  ^1 


ferpreted  with  perfect  feeling  and  right- 
r.ess  of  utterance,  what  must  have  been 
its  effect  when  the  chorus  sang  not 
1 nly  without  the  smallest  distinction, 
but  with  a positive  badness  of  intona- 
tion and  an  inattention  to  pitch  that 


In  the  .social  classification  of  tho  nether 
world — a subject  which  so  emirently  adapts 
Itself  to  the  siiortive  and  gracefully  pictur- 
esque mode  of  treatment— It  will  bo  con- 
venient to  distinguish  broadly,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  males  alone,  the  two  great  sections 
ot  those  wlio  do  ami  those  who  do  not  wear 
collars.  Each  of  these  orders  would.  It  is 
obvious,  offer  much  scope  to  an  analyst  de- 
lighting in  subtle  gradation. 


were  as  nearly  incredible,  as  anything 
of  a real  experience  cpuld  possibly  he’? 


If  for  a space  of  three  seconds  these 
singers  were  left  alone  without  accom- 
paniment, it  was  inevitable  that  when 
the  instrumental  accompaniment  re- 
turned you  would  find  that  they  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  play  truant 
with  the  pitch;  for  all  the  world  as  if 
hoys  in  a school  had  .seized  the  moment 
to  play  when  the  schoolmaster’s  back 
was  turned.  The  alto.s  were  deplorably 
weak;  in  critical  moments  wlien  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should, 
as  it  were,  give  the  lead,  you  heard  no 
more  than  a faint  murmur  to  indicate 
the  fulilllment  of  that  necessity.  In  a 
word,  whatever  Brahms  may  have  been, 
he  got  no  chance  of  any  kind  from  the 
chorus. 


Mr. 


Here  i.s  a fine  comparison  of 
Santley  and  Mr.  Andrew  Black: 

Mr.  Bl.HCk,  who  sang  the  part  of  E’i- 
jah.  was  superb;  and  (rare  artistic 
achievement!)  most  superb  when  he  was 
in  his  moments  of  greatest  restraint. 
For  example,  in  the  repetition  of  the 
words,  “Cail  him  louder."  up")n  tile 
second  cry  .Mr.  Black  used  up  nearly  all 
the  resources  of  his  noble  voice,  a little 
Incon.sequently.  perhaps,  because  it  is 
the  people  who  have  to  call  louder,  not 
the  prophet  But  in  the  air,  “Lord  God 
of  Abraha.-n,”  which  he  sang  with  ex- 
traordinary feeling,  and  yet  with  extra- 
ordinary restraint,  he  was  allogo ther  at 
his  best.  It  is  not  (unless,  indeed,  it 
rhar.ee  to  be  exquisitely  sung),  a favor- 
ite melod.v  of  mine;  and.  after  the  un- 
con.scious  habit  of  n.ankind,  I was  let- 
ting my  attention  wander,  during  its 
openin.g  bars,  among  the  pillars  and 
arches,  catching  new  views,  on  the 
wing  as  it  were,  with  turns  of  the  head. 
So  that  it  was  with  a little  shock  that 
1 became  aware  of  the  amazing  beauty 
of  .Mr.  Bl..rk’s  rendering  of  the  thing, 
and  wi'.h  a repentant  “Confite  r."  I 
pave  him  thenceforward  my  undivided 
attention,  and,  be  it  adde<l.  my  undivid-  ' 
ed  admiiation.  It  is  impossible  for  t lie 
moment  not  to  make  some  comparison  | 
between  this  interpretation  of  the  mu-  i 
sic  of  the  part  of  hdlijah  ami  that  1 
w hich  Mr.  Santley  has  made  so  famous.  I 
Mr.  Santlty  had  more  of  the  wnite 
fir  me  of  diamatic  passion  in  him,  al-  I 
though  Mr.  Black  has  much  of  it;  but 
Mr.  Black  ha-s  greati  r suavity  and,  I 
slioulo  say.  greater  devotion — a wider, 
n.i  rt  liberal,  more  comprehensisve  un- 
d»  rslanding  ot  the  music.  .Mrs  Santi-y 
ceiild  .-et  ore’s  heart  ablaze  wi'h  his 
-inglng  of  ’Is  not  his  word  like  a lire'.'” 
Ho  could  even  make  you  forget  that 
M'ndciSrtOhn  had  never  wrought  so.  im- 
pertinent an  act  as  thi'c,  when  in  this 
air  he  iiltu-d  himself  against  Handel  s 
’’Fill-  he  is  like  a reflner’.-i  lire." 
Sanllcv  swept  all  befoie  him  like  fire 
upon  d'ried-up  grass.  The  passion  of  the 
appeal  f r rain  again  was  amazingly 
tirged  with  a sort  of  fanatic  enthusi- 
asm. But  -Mr.  Black  brings  you  a 
gi  cater  set  timent  of  siipolication.  of 
grandeur,  and  of  largeness  when  lie 
elrus  "lard  God  of  Abr.iham."  or 
’’Hive  me  thy  child.  * ’ *.  Lord,  my 
God,  let  ih"  spirit  of  this  child."  And  I j 
l'.a>c  never  been  more  intimately  per- I 
.-•uaded  of  his  singular  art  than  when  I ‘ 
heard  him  sing  these  things  today. 


Voung  Mr.  Ivor  Atkins,  the  conduc- 
t‘  r of  the  'VN'orccster  Festival  (England) 
is  ihu.s  described: 

‘ I am  bound  to  say  that  he  has  not 
, !i  succc''.^.  I not 

r-  y .etaod  ui>on  th%  tact  of  his  youth, 
■'’h.at  has  nothir^  in  ihe  world  to  do 
1 wiih  it.  Mozart  a?  the  r.ame  age  as  Mr. 
;.A>kins  oad  nearly  done  all  his  best 
' Work.  1 suspect,  bxiwever.  that  he  ■» 
not  irat  rare  bird-— a born  conductor.  He 
Of  ---  'tot  se.'’m  10  me  to  have  the  FOW'cr 


You  will  enjoy  the  ’•eaoing  of  "A 
I.ocal  Habitation”  by  Mr.  Walter  Leon 
Sawyer.  The  story  deals  with  men, 
women  and  a boy  who  lodge  in  Boston 
and  In  the  South  End.  The  hero,  young 
Maurice  Carter,  losing  his  job  at  a 
newspaper  office,  and  having  a little 
money,  went  into  the  South  End  in 
search  of  copy  for  a realistic  novel. 
How  he  fared  there.  How  he  fancied 
himself  in  love  with  a shop-girl  whose 
shoestrings  he  was  not  fit  to  tie,  how 
he  juggled  with  his  conscience  and 
turned  his  back  on  wliat  some  ot  us 
prefer  to  riches;  the  sights  he  saw  when 
he  went  a-woolng;  the  companions  that 
•would  have  helped  him  and  those  that 
hurt  him;  ot  all  this  and  of  all  these 
you  must  read  for  yourself.  We  do 
not  propose  to  retell  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
story. 

A man  as.Hurcd  us  the  other  day  that 
"A  Local  Habitation”  is  the  first  volume 
of  a trilogy.  What  is  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
Intention,  if  this  report  is  true?  Will 
he  describe  his  hero,  moving  to  the 
upper  end  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  then 
meeting  the  reward  of  virtue  in  a house 
cn  the  water  side  of  Beacon  and  this 
side  of  Ma.Hsachusetts  Avenue?  Or  will 
he  be  more  daring  and  show  the  young 
Kastignac  of  Boston  living  In  Beacon 
Street  and  the:i  devote  the  third  volume 
to  the  apotheosis  at  Beverly  Farms  or 
Manchcster-by-thc-Sea?  Beyond  this 
the  reward  of  virtue  cannot  go— at  least 
so  far  as  a Bostonian  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sawyer  writes  a realistic  novel 
and  describes  therein  a young  man  who 
endeavors  to  write  a realistic  novel. 
There  is  a hint  that  the  novel  within 
the  novel  was  a failure.  -\nd  through- 
out the  book  there  are  Jests  and  sneers 
against  the  idea  of  depicting  realistic- 
ally and  successfully  life  in  such  a 
lodging  ho'ise,  or  the  scheme  of  ■writing 
"a  realistic  novel  ot  Boston.”  Thus 
Jenks — cynic ’and  proofreader— says  to 
Carter,  ’'There  are  only  a few  men 
who  know  Boston:  some  of  them  are 
on  the' police  force;  most  of  the  others 
are  in  jail,”  and  in  the  chapter  that  Is 
the  admirable  close,  he' speaks  again, 
and  so  shrewdly  and  to  the  point  that 
we  quote  the  speech  in  full: 

"1  trust  you  didn't  make  your  South 
End  novel  an  apology  for  people  who 
fall  to  cultivate  the  Christian  virtues 
on  a dollar  and  a half  a day?  But  that 
was  because  you  weren't  acquainted 
with  the  South  End.  For  example;  Do 
you  know  which  of  the.so  restaurants 
out  here  is  the  crooks’  rendezvous? 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the  negroes  went 
when  they  were  turned  out  of  Bucking- 
ham Street?  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  'the 
New  York  streets’?  By  what  race, 
chiefly,  are  they  inhabited?  Don’t 
know?  These  are  all  commonplaces  to 
the  young  lellows  who  are  chewing  to- 
bacco this  afterrocn  In  the  galleiy  of 
the  Mammoth  Dime.  Perhaps  it’s  be- 
cause the  young  fellows  are  ■wise  that 
they  don’t  write  novels.” 

Air.  Sawyer,  realizing  the  difficulty  ot 
■v\  rUlng  such  a novel,  nevertheless  girded 
up  his  loins  for  the  task.  AVe  congratu- 
late him  heartily  on  the  result;  for 
■while  he  has  not  achieved  a flawless 
triumph  of  art.  he  has  written  a book 
that  shows  acute  observation,  no  mean 
power  of  accurate,  vivid  description 
■K'hich  Is  at  the  same  lime  free  from 
photographic  hardness,  a genuine  ap- 


crlminatlng  human  sympathy.  Perhaps 
In  his  wish  to  be  realistic,  he  is  too  fond 
of  the  literal  reproduction-  «t  daily 
speech:  or  we  might  better  say,  he  is 
not  always  artistic  in  his  choice  of 
crude  thought  and  slang  or  profane 
speech;  for  a semi-tough  may  be  as 
fearsome  a bore  as  any  thoroughly 
estimable  person  sunning  his  Boston- 
dressed  body  in  a club  window. 

But  such  conversation  as  that  which 
we  now  quote  is  a delight.  The  taiKers 
had  been  to  a Chinese  restaurant.  ‘VA''e 
■hasten  to  add  that  Aliss  Palmer  is  not 
the  heroine. 

Aou  feelin’  pretty  well?”  she  asked  acrid- 
ly- 

"Sure.  If  I felt  any  better  I couldn't  stand 
It.” 

Thinkln'  of  the  money  you  saved  by  not 
offerin'  us  rice  wine,  the  other  night?” 
Scanlon  put  his  hand  to  his  ear.  "Come 
again?”  he  said. 

Miss  Casey  told  me  today  that  when  she 
went  down  to  Chinatown  her  gentleman 
friend  brought  her  some  of  the  rice  wine  that 
the  Chlnan.en  drink.  liuf  of  cour.se  it's  ex- 
pen.slvc,”  AIlss  Palmer  added,  with  a bitter 
lai'gh. 

^ Scanlon  looked  grieved  and  indignant. 
"Did  she  say  anything  about  fakin'  a ride 
after  she  drank  It?” 

•'Takln'  a ride?  Why?  Where?” 

To  Station  4 In  the  hurry  up  wagon. 
That's  where  Chinese  booze  would  land  a 
girl  l.ko  you,  Twasn't  the  price  of  it — you 
C'lr  play  me  for  the  limit,  and  you  know  it— 
but  I wouldn't  sit  up  and  make  a monkey  of 
you,  not  for  all  the  Caseys  that  ever  broke 
loose.” 

There  are  many  passages  that  tempt 
us  to  quotation — as  the  description  of 
the  patriotic  meeting,  with  "Living. 
Loving.  Lustrous.  Light-Bringing  Dis- 
courses by  Dr.  Dooiiy!”  and  "Sweet 
Songs  of  Pearly  Paradi.se  by  a Con- 
summate Choir  ; as  the  scene  when 
Miss  Dow  dismisses  Carter.  AIlss  Dow 
is  a living  woman,  not  a caricature,  not' 
a type,  not  merely  a subject  for  a pop- 
ular Illustrator.  Air.  Sawyer  cldlm.s 
that  "the  women  of  American  Action 
tend  to  fail  Into  two  classes— that  of  the 
spineless  sentimentalist,  and  that  of  the 
stiff  young  person  with  insolent,  droop- 
ing eyelids  and  masterful  mouth  who 
wears  her  head  on  the  back  of  her 
neck  and  drags  her  dog  and  her  lover 
by  the  one  chain.”  AIl.ss  Dow  is  a fresh, 
healthy,  yes.  romantic  figure;  and  what 
a relief  to  find  a shop  girl  who  is  not 
talking  continually  about  the  unpleas- 
ant attentions  of  floor  walker  or  pro- 
prietor! 

\V  e warn  the  genteel  person  to  avoid 
this  book.  Nor  will  the  reader  who  knows 
not  the  life  in  a second-rate  or  third- 
rate  lodging  house — which  is  the  same 
the  world  over— fully  appreciate  the  skill 
and  the  humanity  shown  by  Air,  Sawyer 
In  his  dissection.  Perhaps  there  are 
.some  who  will  protest  against  literary 
attention  paid  "low  life,”  and  we 
even  now  hear  the  familiar  and  nause- 
ating cry,  "What  has  Art  to  do  with 
such  mean  things?” 

Air.  Sawyer  is  not,  he  need  not  be, 
disturbed  by  such  protests  and  calls  for 
civet.  There  was  a time,  perhaps,  when 
Art  lived  on  some  far  peak,  and  com-  | 
muned  with  the  winds,  ’ impassible,  in- 
exorably serene.” 

Seek  her  not  there;  hut  go  where  cities  pour 
Their  turbid  human  stream  through  street  1 
and  mart. 

A dark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore 
Down  to  an  unknown  ocean;  there  Is  Art. 
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Berries  are  with  us.  L-ove’s  bright  harbinger 

And  old  dreams  rise,  and  old  hopes  long  de- 
ferred. 

The  earth  breathes  sweetness,  scattered 
scents  are  whirred 

Abroad  as  from  a broken  box  of  myrrh; 

AVhy  are  mine  eyes  with  sudden  sadness 
blurred, 

AVhlle  lovers  whisper  through  the  warm 
weather 

Love’s  one  saveel  word? 


Has  love  no  blossom,  no  fa^t  life  to  stir, 
AVith  leaf  and  perfurrfe  as  the  old  love 
stirred? 

Are  all  the  sweet  words  said  the  sweeter 
heard? 

The  past  clings  to  me  like  a barren  burr. 

1 have  no  flower,  no  sad  singing  bird 
To  bear  the  burthen  of  my  song  to  her. 
Love’s  one  sweet  word. 


Tlie  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology 
called  cn  us  yesterday.  It  appears  that 
he  left  the  care  of  Dr.  Flnsterine  a lit- 
tle over  a week  ago;  he  left  quietly, 
without  beating  of  drum,  but  with  sin- 
cere emotion  at  saying  good-by  to  the 
en-ir.ent  allenl.st.  The  E.  S.  of  S.  did! 
not  go  to  the  AVorce.ster  Festival,  after 
all.  A fortnight  before  the  Festival, 
the  reom  next  his  was  occupied  by  a 
victim  of  the  ccrnet-hs.bit,  and  the  E. 
6.  of  S.  had  had  music  enough. 

Our  friend — his  address  is  still  Blossom 
Court- ha.s  several  Ingenious  theories  | 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  One  is) 
PS  follows;  all  men  and  -.vomen  shoubl 
he  barn  at  the  age  of  55  or  GO.  They 
would  tlien  come  -nto  the  world  fitted 
•whh  CXI  eriei'ce.  They  -would  spend  lit- 
i tie  or  no  time  in  random  experiments; 

1 they  would  not  be  handicapped  by  lllu- 
I siens  or  delusions^ Each  year  they 


would  gain  liT^tren.glh  and  spcntaniJty. 
n.s  they  grew  younger.  They  would 
enter  more  lustily  into  politics,  st-ock— 
"opcattons,  and  other  games,  and  they 
would  look  forward  t->  a delightful 
childhood  during  which  state  they  could 
purge  tlieinsclves  of  gross  offences,  and 
go  out  from  this  world  in  a condltloi. 
of  loveiy  and  interesting  Innocence. 
Their  wives  would  berome  their  little 
playmates,  and  each  year  these  women 
■would  he  more  beautiful  in  their  eyes. 
There  would  be  no  harassing  domestici- 
ty, no  thi'Ov/lng  of  plates  at  breakfast, 
no  tiiought  of  the  divorce  court.  Hand 
In  hand,  man  and  wife  would  return  to 
Post  Office.  Copenhagen,  and  the  joys 
of  calf  love.  Of  course  some  callings 
would  thertby  suffer — as  the  profes- 
e.'ons  ot  hair-restoring  and  replenish- 
ing of  sands  ot  life;  but  what  are  these 
trilling  spots  to  the  full  splendor  of  the 
beneficent  Echeme? 


’’T'nderwear  firms  combine  to  raise 
prices.”  Nevertheless,  be  calm;  keep 
your  shirt  on. 


■V\'e  learn  from  a Paris  journal  that 
certain  people  In  the  East  have  named 
their  babies,  "Conspuez.”  For  they 
read  that  during  the  Zola  trial  men 
shouted  In  the  streets  of  Paris  ”Con- 
epuez  Zola!  Con.spuez  Plcquart!”  and 
taking  "conspi'ez”  for  a Christian  name 
borne  by  the  two  brave  defenders  of 
Dreyfus  they- Insisted  on  using  It  at  tho 
baptismal  font. 


m 
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Poor  Alaurel!  Lilli  Lehmann  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  manage  him  pub- 
licly—as  she  has  for  some  time  in  pri- 
vate. And  Mr.  Alaurel  will  therefore 
give  concerts  in  Germany  at  the  rate  of 
J500  a concert.  Is  this  the  end  of  a 
great  artist?  He  is  no  longer  full  mas- 
ter of  his  voice,  and  the  voice  itself  is 
sadly  worn,  so  that  we  shall  not  prob- 
ably ever  see  him  again  in  opera.  In 
fact,  when  he  sang  Don  Giovanni  last 
winter  in  Berlin,  neither  the  critics  nor 
the  audiences  were  kind,  nor  did  they 
regard  him  as  historically  interesting, 
although  they  often  urge  this  in  excuse 
of  the  superfluously  lagging  veteran  of 
their  own  race.  Maurel  has  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  glories  of  the  op- 
eratic stage.  Will  he  now  be  content  to 
.sing  In  concert  under  the  management 
of  a too  devoted  woman?  And  Lilli  in- 
sists on  translating  all  of  Alaurel’s  psy- 
chological and  critical  works  into  Ger- 
man! At  any  rate  this  will  keep  her 
busy,  and  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
see  again  her  stilted,  perfunctory.  Old 
Bdwery  Isolde  or  Donna  Anna;  so  Alau- 
rel is  a benefactor  to  art  even  in  the 
years  of  his  sad  decline. 


"Chicago  is  suffering  from  a coal 
famine.”  Yes,  but  the  city  has  Us 
wind  to  fail  back  on. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Paderewski  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the 
money  offered  by  him  to  American 
composers.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
■ April  21.  1896,  that  he  wrote  a letter  to 
Air.  William  Steinway,  sending  him 
there-with  $10,000  ”ln  order  to  establish 
triennial  prizes  for  composers  ot 
American  birth:  $500  for  the  best  or- 
chestral work  in  symphonic  form,  $300 
fo^  the  best  composition  for  solo  In- 
*strument  with  orchestra;  $200  for  the 
best  chamber  music  work.  He  name,' 
as  Trustees,  Air.  Steinway,  Air.  H.  L. 
Hlgglnson  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William 
Alason  of  New  York.  We  are  now  in 
October,  1899.  Have  you  heard  of  any 
prize  being  awarded  in  accordance  with 
Air.  Paderewski’s  wishes?  And  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  eminent  pianist 
will  ask  questions  of  two  of  the  Trus- 
tees when  he  returns— for  Air.  Stein- 
way  is  dead,  and  is  the  Paderewski 
fund  in  his  estate? 


You  read  the  other  day  that  a native 
of  Hawaii  named  Amaru  was  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  island  of  Aoba,  roasted 
with  two  sheep  and  then  eaten.  And 
did  you  not  wonder  how  human  flesh 
would  taste?  We  once  talked' with  an 
Australian  who.  famished  In  a boat  far 
from  land,  had  known  the  tragedy  of 
drawing  lots  and  resultant  cannibalism. 
He  told  us  that  the  flesh  of  a white 
man  in  comparatively  healthy  condition 
tasted  like  pork  pickled  In  walnut 
Juice. 
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This  reminds  us  of  AIlss  Gould’s  pro- 
test against  Congressman  Roberts  and 
mormonlsm— for  cannibalism  and  poly- 
gamy are  important  factors  in  the 
growth  of  a young  country.  And  yet 
Isobel  Burton  rebelled  against  these 
anthropological  facta— as  In  her  preface 
to  Sir  Richard's  "Explorations  of  the 
Highlands  of  Brazil”  when  , she  re- 
marked in  italics:  ”I  point  the  finger  of 
indignation  particularly  at  what  mis- 
represents our  Hoy  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  at  what  upholds  that  un- 
natural and  repulsive  law.  Polygamy, 
•which  the  author  is  careful  not  to  prac- 
tise himself,  but  from  a high  moral 
pedestal  he  preaches  to  the  Ignorant  aSj 
a means  of  population  in  young  coun- 
tries.” 
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Stranffc  that  reason  sliouhl  so  often  go 
astray,  but  that  dljtestlon  shouUl  be  unerr- 
ing. So  It  i.s,  though,  n’he  greatest  mtn^ts 
have  fallen  Itito  error.  There  la  no  recordeil 
Instance  of  even  a congenital  Idiot  having 
deceived  hl.s  digestion.  It  may  be.  then,  that 
after  all  reason  Is  not  the  highest  attrlbutj 
of  humanity. 


The  inventor  of  the  Aladdin  stove 
may  lind  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
Aladdin  himself  was  buncoed. 


Mr.  Jo.seph  Jefferson,  the  veteran  play 
actor,  familiarly  known  as  “Dear  Old 
Joe.”  spoke  to  Yale  students  on  “Tra- 
jj  ditions  of  the  Stage.”  Passing  over  any 
l|  investigation  of  the  report  that  Mr. 
II  Jefferson  himself  is  a tradition,  we  find 
him  saying — if  he  is  correctly  report- 
ed— that  “the  present  day  plays  are 
not  np  to  the  old  standard  of  the  old 
comedies;  many  of  the  old  comedies 
have  literary  value.”  But  does  Mr. 
Jefferson  find  the  comedies  of  Pinero 
or  Bernard  Shaw  without  “literary 
value?”  "W^hen  l\Ir.  .Tefferson  say's,  “the 
public  is  to  blame  for  bad  plays,” 
he  speaks  the  sad,  blunt  truth.  How 
admirably  Charles  Reade  stated  the 
same  fact  nearly  40  years  ago;  “Its  (the 
stages)  character  depends  entirely  upon 
those  800  men  and  women  you  see  sit- 
ting on  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights. The  actors  are  their  slaves  and 
chameleons,  and  through  the  actors  the 
dramatist  Is  their  slave  and  their  cha- 
meleon, as  no  other  writer  is.  The  stage 
is  what  the  public  and  the  Puritans 
make  it  between  them — the  Puritans  by 
staying  away  and  robbing  it  of  the  ben- 
efit of  their  voice,  and  the  public  by  go- 
ing and  approving  or  disapproving,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  measure  of  their 
virtue  and  intelligence.  This  makes  it 
the  more  important  that  men  and  wom- 
en of  intellect  and  character  should  at- 
tend the  performances,  and  help  to 
keep  up  their  tone.” 


finally  learned 
with  a razor. 

An  ordinance  of  Moh.  14,  1.173,  In  Paris, 
roads:  “A  'vomcn  Is  allowed  to  be  a 
tarher,  but  not  to  bleed  or  do  any  deed 
of  sur.gcry.”  In  the  archlve.s  of  Doual 
is  a document  in  which  the  words 
“barlyer”  and  “harbycresse”  occur. 

Query:  WcuM  a bfurded-lady  prefer 
to  have  her  beard  trimmed  by  a man  or 
by  one  of  her  own  sex? 

Of  course  all  this  brings  up  the  ciues- 
tlon  of  whether  man  should  shave  or 


he  shrved.  VanettI  maintains  in  his  ! Hiere. 


In  turn,  remarking,  •‘Anct  what  will  yon 
have?”  The  good  man  was  convinced 
Ih.at  His  Holllness  the  Pope  was  sitting 
up  r.I.ghts  plotting  the  c.estructlon  of 
.\merican  institutions.  The  house  was 
full  of  strange,  phantasmal  creature.s. 
whose  callings,  for  the  most  part,  were 
unknown:  pale  men  afraid  of  the  land- 
lady, who  was  a kindly,  pathetic  old 
soul;  still  paler  women  who  were  prud- 
ishly elegant  In  speech.  As  I look  back 
cr.  that  house,  it  all  seems  like  a night- 
mare. I wish  Mr.  Sawyer  had  been 


! Is  disagreeauie,- umi' will  give  them  op^ 
Iportunity  for  original  rem,  rks  and  re- j 
partee;  and  thus  these  social  functions  I 
jmiy  be  of  genuine  educational  advant- 1 
age.  No  true' lady  will  make  her  exit 
by  sliding  clown  the  banisters.  It  Is  the 
fashion  now  to  say  good-by  to  the  host- 
ess; but  you  are  not  obliged  to  recognize 
her  In  public  after  you  have  left  her 
house. 


“Barhalcgla”  (1760),  yes,  and  he  main- 
tains with  V armth,  that  -iVdam  was 
created  with  a full  chin  heard,  thus  dis- 
puting the  learned  Van-Helmont.  Per- 
haps the  synod  of  15.71  in  the  Greco- 
Rusflan  church  had  this  in  mind  when 
it  fertade  its  sectaries  to  cut  off  their 
beards  under  penalty  of  damnation: 
“Of  all  the  heresies  which  should  In- 
cur excommunication,  nothing  Is  more 
criminal  end  more  damnable  than  the 
action  of  shaving.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  ti  em.selves  can  not  redeem 
such  a sin;  and  he  who  shaves  himself 
for  the  world,  violates  the  divine  law 
and  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  God 
who  made  Mm  in  his  own  image.”  Two 
centuries  lefore  this  in  France  to  shave 
or  cut  the  haii-  on  a Sunday  was  a sin, 
and  a civil  ml.sdemeanor  which  wa.s 
pnbllsled  by  fine,  half  of  which  went  to 
the  informer  and  half  to  the  King;  and 
in  case  of  ncr.payment,  the  prlscn  re- 
ceiveci  the  sinner. 


ablci 


Tr-- 


pro- 


You  remember  the  dreadful  fate  of 
the  slu^sai'cl  described  by  Rev. 

Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.,  how  the  wild  brier, 
horn  and  thistle  grew  broader  and 
ligher  in  his  garden;  how  his  clothes 
-\ere  turning  to  rags? 

C made  him  a visit,  still  hoping  to  find 
He  had  took  better  core  for  improving  his 
mind. 

He  told  me  his  dreams,  talk’d  of  eating  and 
drinking; 

Hut  he  scarce  roads  his  Bible,  and  never 
loves  thinking. 

And  now  comes  forward  the  British 
Medical  Journal  which  has  not  the  fear 
of  Dr.  Watts  before  its  eyes.  To  be 
lothful,  it  says,  is  to  be  healthful;  “The 
ilesire  to  rise  early  being  the  result  of 
the  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  the 
loss  ready  action  of  the  vasomoter 
“lystem.”  Here  Is  an  excellent  excuse 
for  belated  clerks— a better  one  than 
“the  car  was  blocked.”  At  the  same 
time  we  hear  an  employer  answering, 
“Vasomoter,  Sir.  rhymes  with  gasome- 
' er.” 


Nature  or  fate  Is  very  prodigal  of  men.  not 
in  the  way  of  turning  out  many,  fitted  to 
excel  in  anything  but  cheapening  bicycles, 
but  in  another  fashion.  When  in  a million 
'a  man  is  born  fitted  to  rule  the  Church,  lead 
men,  or  to  direct  a country,  ten  to  one  that 
(fate  or  nature  sets  him  to  do  that  which  the 
jmillion  others  could  have  done  as  well  as  he, 
and  leaves  his  task  to'  fools. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Boston,  Oct.  10. 
Editor  of  Talk  of  the  Day; 

I was  glad  to  see  that  you  appreciate 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Sawyer’s  story  of  life 
In  the  South  End,  “A  Local  Habita- 
tion,” for  I read  it  last  week  and  was 
strongly  impressed  by  It.  I hope  that 
Sir.  Sawyer  will  continue  to  work  In 
this  field,  which  in  spite  of  sundry  at- 
tempts by  Mr.  Howells,  and  even  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Edward  Fuller's  realistic 
and  interesting 


I do  not  know  Mr.  Sawyer,  I never 
saw  him;  my  admiration  for  him  is 
without  prejudice.  If  he  keeps  hoalih 
and  courage,  we  all  have  a right  to 
expect  much  of  him.  I do  not  believe 
that  he  writes  before  or  after  stowed 
meats  and  claret;  it  is  probable  that  he 
supports  himself  by  some  routine  work, 
and  writes  his  novels — or  writes  for 
himself— at  night,  or  po.ssitily  on  a Sun- 
day. And  this  Is  no  doubt  why  he 
writes  honestly  and  humanely.  Let  me 
oall  his  attention  to  one  blemish  I find 
in  his  art;  the  trick  of  adding  to  a 
character’s  speech,  a clause  explaining 
how'.  In  what  tone,  or  with  what  facial 
expression  the  speech  was  made.  Yours 
truly, 

I.UCIUS  B.  HENDERSON. 


And  now  in  London  there  Is  a the- 
atrical “gamp.”  A Mr.  Collins  of 
Dniry  Lane,  noticing  that  people  dis- 
like to  take  an  umbrella  to  the  play, 
has  laid  in  a stock,  and  if  the  evening 
is  wet,  he  lets  them  out  on  hire,  free 
o'  charge,  i.  e.  on  deposit  of  half  a 
sovereign.  Then  if  the  umbrella  is 
I added  to  a private  collection,  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  Indifferent. 


Through  the  peep-hole  of  a London 
newspaper  do  we  again  obtain  a delecta- 
ble view  of  the  happy  homes  of  Eng- 
land: 

One  of  the  applicants  to  Mr.  Dickinson  at 
The  Complaining  Mil-  ■ North  London  Police  Court  today  was  a de- 


And  then  zau  al-Makan  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Razors;  and,  lo,  there  In 
twelve  cases  on  a revolving  table  were 
many  razors,  and  these  razors  were 
numbered  from  1 to  365.  There  were 
looking-glasses  of  every  shape  and 
height,  brushes  of  every  degree  of 
stiffness,  and  soaps  of  ravishing  savor, 
and  napkins  of  soothing  texture  were 
everywhere  within  reach;  and  hot  and 
tempered  and  cold  water  made  music 
by  their  lapping  and  splashing  and 
leaping.  And  kiit  al  Kuldb— tne  Food  of 
Hearts— perfect  in  loveliness,  exquisite 
symmetry,  and  endowed  with  all 
praiseworthy  gifts,  said  unto  him,  ”0 
my  master,  today  It  is  the  privilege  of 
razor  No.  284.”  And  zau  al-Makan  gave 
praise  to  Allah,  and  exclaimed,  “Truly 
the  light  Is  pleasant,  and  it  Is  a joyful 
;hlng  to  be  alive.” 


We  have  never  b.-ien  shaved  by 
voman,  but  we  are  cold  that  the  process 
s almost  magical.  “There  Is  none  of 
ne  ‘sHsh  slashing’  of  the  gentleman 
vhem  a bountiful  nature  intended  to  be 
I.  hedge-carrenter.  No,  no.  There  is 
omething  smooth,  and  gliding  over 
•lie’s  cheek,  with  here  and  tliere  the 
ight  pressure  of  delicate  fingers,  and 
Presto!  one  emerge,?  with  a chin  that 
s equal  without  a st  adow  of  deprec.a- 
ion  to  every  domestic  and  ante-;iiarital 
lemand  upon  it.” 

But  female  barbers  are  not  a -wholly 
roderr  Irstltution.  John  Thomas 
Smith  early  In  this  century  was  shaved 
ly  a woman  in  the  Seven  Dials,  and  he 
aentlon.s  other  women  in  London  who 
hus  gained  their  living;  notably  a black 
n Butcher-row,  “who  is  said  to  have 
haved  with  ease  and  dexterity”;  and 
)ie  mentions  the  mysterious  case  of  “the 
ve  hirbaresses  of  Drury  Lane  who 
liametnlly  rralfreated  .a  woman  in  the 
•clgn  of  Charles  II.”  The  word  “bar-  j 
larets”  is  found  In  English  literature 
:s  early  as  1610.  Old  Capt.  John  Smith  | 
fells  us  that  the  Indians  in  A'irginia  I 
■Sfed  i’neir  wives  as  barbers;  but  Mr.  | 
?«pys,  although  his  wife  cut  his  hair,  | 


lions  of  Men”  is  still  virgin  soil.  Most 
of  our  young  or  old  authors  here  In 
Boston  when  they  try  to  portray  local 
life  are  anxious  to  prove  to  the  reader 
that  they,  the  authors,  were  in  the 
South  End  or  the  North  End  or  the 
humbler  part  of  the  West  End  only  by 
I accident,  or  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
cilious study:  that  they  are  at  home  in 
the  Somerset,  at  Cheap  and  Hungrles, 
jat  receptions  given  to  lions,  imported 
and  formidable,  or  Imported  and  just  a 
little  mangy.  I regret  to  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Fuller  they  view 
life  from  the  tower  of  superiority;  but 
they  do  not  deceive  you  and  me  for  a 
moment,  any  more  than  Carter  in 
Mr.  Sawyer’s  book  was  masked  from 
the  eyes  of  Jenks.  The  time  haS  passed 
when  we  are  excited  over  a novel  be- 
cause the  author,  according  to  report, 
has  introduced  the  late  Bishop  Brooks 
or  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  we  see  that  he  is 
neither  of  the  South  End  nor  of  Tout 
Bo.ston;  but  that  his  feet  are  still 
planted  In  debatable  ground— say  in  a 
lodging  house  on  Beacon  Street,  or  a 
dweller  in  Chestnut  or  West  Cedar. 

Do  you  know  of  any  masterly  de- 
scription of  an  American  city  boarding 
house,  one  that  map'  be  put  by  the  side 
of  Balzac’s  description  of  the  Maison 
Vauquer?  I do  not,  and  I have  read 
many  futile  attempts.  From  1870  to  1888 
I was  compelled— pof  sibly  for  my  sins— 
to  know  the  boarding  houses  of  many 
towns  here  and  in  Europe,  and  in  my 
unhappiness  I took  notes,  which  I am 
tempted  to  turn  over  to  Mr.  Sawyer.  I 
remember,  for  instance,  a shabby-gen- 
j teel  boarding  house  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 
It  was  23  years  ago  when  I lived  on  the 
top  floor,  in  a room  heated  by  an  oil- 
stove,  and  in  company  with  a young 
fellow  who  used  to  trim  his  shirt  cuff.s 
with  a pair  of  scissors  before  he  called 
;at  the  houses  cf  the  rich.  (He  was  af- 
iterward  at  the  Court  of  the  Tsar,  and 
he  met  a tragic  fate— he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  a railroad  baron.) 
Opposite  us  at  table  sat  two  men  who 
were  professional  singers  at  revival 


cent  looking  woman,  who  said  her  husband 
had  threatened  to  kill  her. 

Mr.  Dickinson— “How  long  has  this  been 
going  on?” 

The  Applicant — “Oh,  for  the  last  two  years 
he  has  been  saying  he  would  ’do’  for  me. 
and  threatening  awful  things.” 

Mr.  Dickinson— “Don’t  take  any  notice  of 
him.  You  are  In  no  danger.  It  Is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.”  (Laughter.) 


The  London  Times  says  that  Eng- 
lish home  life  is  decaying.  This  de- 
pends on  whether  the  family  game  is 
back-^ramon  or  baccarat. 

0 d-l'  , ^ ^ ^ 

I-ady,  in  your  garden  grows,  V’’ 

Many  a lily,  many  a rose,  • 

Many  a blossom  fair  and  new, 

• All  in  flower  to  pleasure  you. 

,-‘,11  your  flowers  are  bright  and  fair. 

But  you  grow  no  heartsease  there. 

Lady,  I’ve  a garden,  too; 

Weeds  it  grows,  and  flowers,  a few: 

But.  amid  the  flowers  and  weeds 
Kate  had  cast  some  heartsease  seeds, 

[And,  whatever  wind  or  weather. 

Weeds,  flowers,  heartsease  grow  together. 

Now  your  garden  wears  its  fair 
Flowers  with  such  a pleasant  air  j 

That  I pray  you  on  my  knees: 

Take  my  plot  of  poor  heartsease—* 

All  of  it  my  garden  grows. 

Only  give  me  one  red  rose! 


Seated  In  a street  car  we  were  reading 
bout  a cashier  In  San  Francisco  who 
feitracted  small-pox  by  handling 
money.  We  happened  to  look  up,  and  a 
handsome  woman  opposite  was  holding 
a dollar  bill  in  her  mouth  while  she  was 
buttoning  a glove. 


“Among  the  passengers  who  arrived 
here  was  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  the  emin- 
ent English  dramatic  critic.”  Great 
Scott! 


We  are  told  by  a friend  who  is  a 
favorite  In  Sasslety  that  hostesses  can 
now  properly  receive  their  guests  only 
on  the  staircase.  This  rule  applies  to 
meetings.  One  of  them  had  the  habit  flat-dwellers  as  well  as  to  the  dwellers 
(,f  combing  his  moustache  with  his  fork  •’residences,”  only  the  flat-hostess 
after  the  ser'ous  portion  of  the  meal  should  stand  near  the  door  of  her  suite 
was  over.  Another  boarder  kept  canary  gg  that  there  maybe  no  confusion  in  the 
birds  and  drank  inordinate  quantities  entrance  of  guests.  The  hostess  should 
of  tea.  The  son-in-law  of  the  landlady  did  wear  thick  undergarments,  for  draughts 
the  carving.  Ho  was  a man  of  formulas,  dangerous.  It  is  not  good  form  to 

As  soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  he  gave  10  leap  over  the  railing,  or  to  say  ”-\h 
cents  to  the  waiting  maid  and  sent  her  there!”  to  a climbing  guest,  or  to  ex- 
out  for  beer.  Then  he  arose  and  re-  : tend  the  welcome:  “You  must  be  pretty 
moved  his  coat,  singing  the  first  vqi'se  | tuckered  out.”  These  staircase  re- 
ef “There  were  three  crows.”  Slttinf 
down  again,  he  waited  for  the  beer 


■■‘The  Boers  go  into  battle  singing." 
But  they  will  not  sing  the  psalms  writ- 
ten by  Swinburne  or  Kipling,  who,  In 
turn,  delight  in  making  Mr.  Austin,  the 
laureate,  sit  up.  And  how  savage  Mr. 
Swinburne  Is— bless  the  man!— since  he 
has  left  off  paying  poetical  attentions 
to  his  dear  mother  sea  and  chanting 
the  praise  of  babies.  Even  in  his  war 
•sonnet  he  cannot  keep  from  mention- 
ing "weanllnn.s” — a good  word  well 
said.  In  faith,  sir;  It  comes  of  “wean”: 
some  spell  It  “weanlings”;  we  have 
heard  the  word.  And  how  excited  our 
Algernon  Is,  “agape  with  jaws  afoam,” 
to  use  hls  own  exquisite  phrase. 


The  Spectator  (London)  asks,  "Are 
women  more  charitable  than  men?” 
They  are  more  charitable  toward  the 
vices  of  men  and  less  charitable  toward 
the  misfortunes  of  their  own  sex. 

The  last  execution  has  taken  place  at 
Newgate.  But  the  name  of  the  prison 
■will  be  preserved  forever  in  that  most 
fascinating  book,  “The  Newgate  Calen- 
dar.” Why  is  there  not  a cheap  and 
popular  edition  suitable  as  a Christmas 
gift  to  the  little  ones? 


look  a long  pull  at  it  when  it  came; 
then  pointed  the  knife  at  each  boarder 


ceptions  will  be  a boon  to  the  children 
in  the  flats,  especially  when  the  weather 


■ Mr.  H.  Wlssendorff  de  Wissukuok  in 
his  exhaustive  study  of  the  Idthuanian 
epopee.  "NiedrI.schu  Widewuts,”  men- 
tions “Perkons,”  or  “Perkuns,”  as  the 
jealous  and  vigilant  guardian  of  good 
deeds  and  morals. 

Query:  Is  the  name  Perkins,  not  un- 
known in  New  England,  a corrupted 
form? 


“Old  oak  furniture  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  being  washed  with  hot 
beer.”  Possibly— but  what  a waste  of 
beer! 


A.  O.  B.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  fol- 
i lows:  "Going  by  stage  from  West  Barn- 
slable  the  other  day  I saw  the  driver 
! suddenly  rein  up  his  horses  and  jump 
from  his  seat.  He  pulled  out  a jack- 
knife. opened  a blade  and  stuck  the 
off  horse  two  or  three  times  in  the 
mouth.  He  then  -wiped  the  blade  on 
a coat  sleeve  and  climbed  up  to  hls 
seat.  A passenger  said,  'What  did  you 
do  that  for?’  To  which  the  driver  re- 
plied, ‘To  do  him  good.  He  has  sick 
headaches.’  Is  Ifhere  any  real  excuse 
for  such  a seemingly  brutal  trick?” 


The  “Angel  Dancers”  of  the  “Lord’s 
j F.-irm”  are  again  persecuted  by  the 
ungodly.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
I Tuesday  before  the  Cadi,  and  the  fol- 
I .wing  evidence  appeared  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  McCllntock.  known  profession- 
1 ally  as  John  the  Baptist”: 

Did  you  ever  kiss  the  Lamb  girls?  i 
Yes,  I did;  but  it  was  in  the  natural 
I light.  We  did  ;t  to  please  them  at  first,  not  I 
caring  to  cut  them  oft  too  suddenly,  but  j 
linally  stopped  it.  ! 

When  Artemus  Ward  visited  the  j 
Shakers,  he  surprised  an  Elder  em- 
bracing one  of  the  flock.  ‘“You  must 
cxcoos  Brother  Uriah,’  sed  the  female, 
'he’s  subject  to  fits,  and  haint  got  no 
command  o'ver  hlsself  when  he’s  into 
’em.’  ” 


('f  / / . 


At  times  when  thinking  upon  other  peo-  I 
pie’s  travels  (always  so  much  more  interest-B 
iing  than  any  of  my  own),  it  comes  before  ! 
me  how  that,  in  desert  places,  mountain 
passes  and  the  like,  so  many  men  must  have 
been  killed,  and  met  their  fate  heroically,  the 
situation,  so  to  speak,  thrown  awaj*.  with 
no  one  there  to  see,  record,  to  write  about, 
as  if  the  poor,  forlorn  and  wasted  heroes 
were  no  more  worth  a thought  than  the  fat 
rnaji  of  business  who  snorts  his  life  out  on 
a feather  bed. 


The  late  Charles  Ranhofer,  cook  to 
the  Delmonicos,  was  thoroughly  educat- 
ed from  boyhood  in  hls  profession.  Thus  ■ 
one  of  his  masters  was  the  great  Mol-  j 
lard,  W’ho  quarreled  with  an  Alsatian  ' 
Prince,  whom  he  honored  by  deigning  i 
io  rule  his  kitchen,  over  the  question 
of  the  proper  temperature  for  an  orto-  ' 
Ian  pat^,  and  refused  to  be  associated 
thereafter  with  a man  of  Inferior  taste. 
This  fact  is  told  in  the  long  and  touch- 
ing obituary  notice  published  In  the 
New  York  Sun  of  Oct.  11,  a notice  that 
we  read  with  dimmed  eyes— partly  on 
account  of  the  phrases  of  tender  appre- 
ciation, partly  on  account  cf  the  vile 
print. 

It  Is  our  own  notion  that  after  orto- 
lans, deluged  with  butter  in  the  bast- 
ing. are  dished  on  toasts  which  have 
caught  their  trail,  clear  brown  beef 
gravy,  very  hot,  should  be  poured  into 
the  dish. 

Not  that  we  often  say  grace  over 
ortolans;  we  do  not  eat  thorn  even  every 
other  Tuesday.  In  common  with  too 
many  New  Englanders  we  are  victims 
to  dull  culinary  routine.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  as  badly  off  as  the  old  Lon- 
doner mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims, 
the  City  man  of  the  old  school,  who 
never  wore  an  ov'crcoat  in  winter,  left 
£200,0i)0  to  his  housekeeper,  and  dined 
daily  for  40  years  on  gravy  soup,  fried 
sole,  roast  leg  of  mutton.  The  Eng-  | 
Ilsh,  as  Mr,  Sims  acknowledges,  are  all  I 
conservative  in  the  matter  of  break- 
fast. Did  3”OU  ever  meet  an  English-  : 
man  anywhere,  whether  he  was  view- 


Insr  sunrise  from  Vesuvius,  a PyramM. 
an  Australian  steamer,  or  the  Brook- 
lyn Brlflge,  who  did  not  demand  eggs 
and  bacon  for  breakfast? 


Be  prochie  in  your  terminology,  as 
you  put  borax  in  your  bath.  You  speak 
loosely  of  a man  with  a big  head. 
rather  he  Is  "brachycephallc"  or  "An- 
damaneslan."  You  yourself.  In  normal 
condition,  are  “mesaticephallc."  a privi- 
lege you  share  with  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Chinese,  .lapanese.  Polynesians 
and  bushmen.  Obtaining  the  cephalic 
index  of  your  guests  will  provide  a 
pleasant  evening  entertainment.  The 
formula  Is  as  follows;  Divide  by  the 
length  of  the  skull  its  breadth  multi- 
plied by  100. 

Drive  your  automoble  recklessly 
through  the  streets.  If  any  policeman 
threatens  you,  assure  him  that  the  | 
slower  the  machine  approaches  a horse  | 
the  more  frightened  the  .animal  Is.  I 
Never  mind  the  pedestrians;  they  have 
not  counted  as  anything  since  the  in-  | 
troductlon  of  electric  cars  and  bicycles.  | 

Inasmuch  as  many  women  are  fas-  , 
tidlous  In  dress  to  please  men  and  vex  j 
certain  of  their  own  sex.  It  is  our  duty  ; 
as  well  as  privilege  to  impart  the  news 
of  a plotted  revolution  in  Paris.  We  are 
Informed  on  creditable  authority  that 
the  reign  of  the  tight  shirt,  the  jupe 
collante  Is  threatened;  the  place  of  this 
garment  is  to  be  taken  by  a skirt  desig- 
nated as  the  peasant's  skirt,  la  jupe  il 
la  paysanne,  or  the  housewife  s skirt, 
la  Jupe  il  la  bonne  femme.  Our  In- 
formant says:  "As  to  Its  shape.  I only 
venture  the  following  hints  In  fear  and 
trembling.  So  far  as  the  thing  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  lay  and  male 
mind.  It  Is  to  fall  sackwlse  from  the 
waist.  There  Is  to  be  an  end  to  the  i 
revelations  of  shapeliness  vouchsafed  I 
by  the  tight  and  clinging  skirt,  and  all 
that  will  he  left  to  revel  over  will  be 
at  best  the  harmonious  lines  of  mere , 
drapery." 

There  Is  war  between  the  dressmakers  | 
proper  and  the  ladles’  tailors.  The  lat- 
ter invented,  and  still  fight  under,  the 
banner  of  the  tight  skirt,  “which  Is  a 
legitimate  manifestation  of  their  art; 
the  ordinary  dressmaker  is  thought  to 
attain  less  frequently  to  perfection  In 
the  matter  of  tight  skirts,  and  is  agitat- 
ing, In  consequence,  for  a return  to  a 
fashion  the  adoption  of  which  w-ould 
make  the  cunning  of  the  tailor  boot- 
less."   

We  read  the  other  day  an  elaborate 
proof  of  the  non-existence  of  our  old 
friend  Romulus,  who,  according  to 
some,  partook  in  his  early  years  of  the 
milky  hospitality  of  a wolf,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate In  his  choice  of  a mother,  a 
lady  known  to  the  derisive  Roman  mob 
as  Mrs.  Lupa.  Y'ou  may  have  been 
taught  at  school  that  Rome  was  found- 
ed by  the  said  Romulus.  753  B.  C.—to 
be  pleasingly  exact,  on  April  21  so 
tbat  the  city  Is  now  2652  years  old;  but 
Mr.  O.  Montellus  has.  documents  to 
show  that  there  are  today  In  Rome  re- 
mains of  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th 
centuries  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Now  if  you  are  a hot  believer  In 
modernity  and  are  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  chattering  about  “our 
advanced  civilization,"  you  will  be 
readily  consoled  by  the  informa- 
tion that  two  ugly  tracks  of  an  elec- 
tric railway  enter  the  Piazza  dl  Spagna 
from  the  Via  Eabulno.  cross  the  piazza, 
till  completely  the  space  between  the 
Spanish  steps  and  the  fountain,  and 
go  out  through  the  Via  Due  .Macelli. ; 
We  shudder,  for  we  belong  to  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Old  Fogles,  and  I 
-the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  now  means 
no  more  to  us  than  does  Rome.  New 
York,  as  seen  from  the  window  of  an 
express  train. 

Eucilla.  ns  usual,  was  entirely  complacent. 
She  sal  wriathed  In  smiles  on  the  drawing 
room  sofa,  with  a conversation  book  and  a 
dictionary  on  her  lap.  "Isn’t  French  a de- 
llEhtful  language?”  she  exclaimed  cheer- 
fully. ns  I came  Into  the  room.  "They  have 
only  one  word  for  endive  and  chicory,  so  you 
never  know  which  will  come  when  you  order 
K.  It’s  so  Interesting.’’ 

To  F.  E.  C.:  You  ask  us  about  fall 
and  winter  waistcoats.  You  should 
vrlte  to  the  Sartorial  Kditcr  of  the 
I’rovidcnce  Journal.  You  might  order 
a delicate  dream  In  blue  with  squash 
spots,  or  something  In  heliotrope  tvlth 
gll'.  and  orange.  We  prefer  dots  of  any 
size  to  pronounced  checker-board  pat- 
tern. 


■KKt'OI.EECTlONS  OF  ' -'N  01J>  j 

.q.VN.  r.y  Tl.omas  Hyan  of  .hr  ■Mend'.'s^ohn  , 
•julnlel  *'Iub.  Boston.  Now  \oik.  K. 
tf’li  * Co.  , 

The  first  part  of  Mr. 
the  more  entertaining  and  the  mo 
valuable  to  the  student  of  musical  his- 
tory. Mr.  Ryan  ha.s  Hke  ^ "f" 

tfio  many  men  and  cities  tha 


Kouncement  of  publkalion  of  his  r^t- 
■liscences  kindled  curlosily.  and  b 
Student  to  find  a serious  contribution 
'xo  the  documents  from  which  a history 
of  mu.sic  In  this  city  must  be  eventually 
written.  I regret  lo  say  that  in  sorne  ^ 
ways  thi.s  book  will  disappoint  the  pre-  ; 
Oise  antiquarian.  Many  things  that  the 
author  could  tell  him  are  passed  ov-er, 
and  he  will  not  be  consoled  by  sketches  | 
of  musicians,  more  or  less  well  known, 
who  are  now  alive;  thus  we  find  b o- 
graphical  sketches  of  'Messrs 
(with  portrait),  J D-  I"*-  1 " 

or.  Paine.  Foote.  Perabo.  ana 

even  Miss  Eang  (with  portraA) 

Is  lugged  in,  with  a list 
and  the  calm  statement  that  "She  has 
attained  a position  which  places  her 
among  the  tour  foremo.st  female  com- 
posers of  the  world."  Mr.  Ryan  s af-  , 
feetion  for  his  friends  is  sincere  and  , 
commendable,  but  the  readers  are  moie  , 
interested  in  what  Mr.  Ryan  did  and  ^ 
saw  in  the  old  days.  . 

Best  of  all  i.s  the  description  of  his  I 
early  life  in  Boston,  to  which  city  he  ^ 
came  in  May,  1845,  when  he  was  be- 
tween  17  and  18  years  old.  He  was  en- 
gaged  as  flute  player  at  J7  per  week 
at  the  Washington  Street  Theatre, 
which  was  on  the  corner  of  Winter  and 
Washingtqn  Streets,  “over  Lee’s  saloon, 
now  Tuttle’s  shoe  .store."  There  he 
saw  Mr.  Kngli.sh’s  melodrama  of 
"Rosiiia  Meadows,”  the  two  Chapman 
brothers  in  "Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtm 
l.ectures,"  Mrs.  Drake  and  her  daugh- 
ter, "Gentleman  Fenno.”  "In  the  au- 
tumn of  1845  Mr.  English  moved  his 
dramatic  company  to  a small  theatre 
on  Court  Street.  • • • The  theatre 
was  called  the  Adelphi.”  So  Mr.  Ryan 
states,  and  he  should  know.  \\  as  this, 
however,  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  Court 
Street,  opened  April  5,  1857,  by  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Bland?  (The  little  the-l 
atre — the  Washington  Street— was  origi-. 
nally  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Eee  In  1841  for 
concerts.  And  it  was  there  that  5I,iry 
Ann  Lee  danced  to  the  delirious  de- 
light of  Harvard  students). 

Then  Mr.  Ryan  went  to  the  Howard, 
where  he  received  $9  a week.  The  lead- 
er of  the  orchestra  was  for  a long  lime 
the  only  first  violin.  The  orchestra 
was  tliu.s  made  up:  One  second  violin, 
one  viola,  one  double-bass,  one  flute, 
two  clarinets,  one  bas>30on,  two  horns, 
a trumpet,  a trombone,  and  drum.s. 
The  music  consisted  of  overtures, 
quadrilles,  polkas,  galops,  a few  march- 
es and  quicksteps.  In  the  "Matrimo- 
nial Galop"  a player  blew  into  a little 
instrument  that  gave  out  a sound  like 
the  cry  of  a baby.  "That  childish  noise 
made  the  audience  roar  with  delight, 
and  we  had  to  play  it  nightly.”  Apple-=i, 
oranges,  candy  were  peddled  in  the 
tipper  tiers.  And  at  that  time  theatres 
In  Bo.ston  were  not  allowed  to  give 
diamatic  or  oper.allc  performances  on 
Saturdays.  (Churches  erajiloyed  the 
“devil’s  instruments’;  thus  In  Father 
Streeter’s  church  in  Hanover  Street, 
where  Mr.  Ryan  played  the  clarinet, 
there  were  violin,  double  bass,  and', 
ophiclciue.)  These  theatrical  recollec- 
tions, as  I say.  are  fresh  and  eiilor- 
taining.  as  is  especially  the  description 
of  the  Visnnolse  cMIdren  brought  to 
the  Howard  by  Mr.  »Hackett  to  dance  in 
January,  1847.  By  the  way,  did  Mr. 
Kyan  see  William  Warren’s  debut  at 
the  Howard  in  1846? 

And  then  Mr.  Ryan  chats  entertain- 
ingly of  Sivori.  the  violinist,  Herz  the 
pianist,  the  famous  Havana  opera 
troupe— how  Marti,  the  manager,  ac- 
cording to  his  press  agent,  had  been  t 
a pirate  with  a price  on  his  head— of  | 
concerts  given  by  the  Boston  Academy  | 
of  Music.  Amusing  is  his  story  of  how 
he  introduced  to  this  city  the  “Mid-  ! 
summer  Night’s  Dream"  overture,  j 
which,  led  by  George  J.  Webb,  never  j 
got  beyond  one  rehearsal,  until  the  i 
Germania  came  and  proved  the  sound  | 
taste  of  young  Ryan.  He  tells  of  the 
coming  of  the  Steyermark  orchestra 
i„  18(6—24  men  with  Rziha  as  Director, 
who  was  afterward  seco'nd  violinist  of 
Ihe  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club;  of  the 
Iximbardi  orchestra  In  1848  with  August 
Fries  as  leader;  the  Saxonia  with  Carl 
Eckhardt  as  leader,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mania in  April.  1848.  The  description 
of  the  potpourri  "I'p  Broadway,’’  led 
by  Carl  Bergroann,  is  worthy  of  quo- 
tation in  full. 

There  Is  gos.sip  about  Jullien,  bis  gor- 
geous costume,  his  theatrical  leading, 
his  perspiration.  "\STien  I was  engaged 
to  play  clarinet  In  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,"  says  Mr.  Ryan,  "it 
was  a very  coey  domestic  Institution.’’ 
Ah,  how  the  times  have  changed!  Pro- 
fessionals who  were  engaged  to  help 
out  were  paid  J2  for  each  evening, 
whether  concert  or  rehearsal,  every 
Sunday  through  the  .season.  Mr.  Ryan, 
mentions  a director  of  the  society  who 
was  famous  for  singing  comic  songs. 
This  was  the  exception,  however,  not 
the  rule:  for  I do  not  remember  hear- 
ing Mr.  Zerrahn.  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Her- 
man or  Mr.  Mollenhauer  thus  delight- 
ing the  public. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ryan  is  too  modest  In 
ohrouicling  the  deeds  of  the  MenJels- 
cohn  Quintet  Club.  Music  lovers  of 
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toduv  owe  Ibis  pioneer  society,  lb 
always  worked  strenuously  for  the  good 
of  art.  a heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  ^ Ihe 
original  members  were  August 
1st  violin:  Francis  Rziha,  2d  violin. 
ward  Lehmann,  viola  and  flute;  Thom  s 
Ryan,  viola  and  clarinet  ; M ulf  1 ries. 
’cellist,  and  the  first  public  concert  was 
given  December  14.  1849.  When  Mendels- 
sobii’s  quintet,  op.  18.  and  Beethoven  s 
quintet,  op.  4,  were  the  most  serious 
pieces.  Perhaps  a stickler  might  emn- 
icnd  that  the  Quintet  Club  was  lir.st 
composed  of  Messrs.  August  and  ulf 
Fries.  Glerlow,  Greuner  and  Lelimanii, 
foi  they  met  together  for  their  own 
amusement  and  played  in  concerts  out- 
side of  Boston  before  Mr.  Ryan  and 
Mr.  Rziha  look  the  places  of  Greuner 
‘ and  Gicrlow.  The  first  concert  given 
I by  the  club  as  Mr.  Ryan  names  it  was 
1 by  invitation  in  .lonas  Chickering  s 
j piano  rooms,  then  on  ashington 
I Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Adams 
i Hoiite.  The  sketch  of  musical  condi- 
■ tior.s  in  New  England,  and  of  the  con- 
I venlions,  is  one  of  real  value. 

' There  is  gossip  about  his  early  eol- 
! leagues,  about  .lonas  Chickering,  Tom 
Power,  John  Bigelow.  Oliver  Ditson, 
John  S.  Dwight,  Jenny  Lind's  visit,  | 

' Sonlag.  Albonl,  Wm.  Lloyd  G.arrison  ; 

(.Mr.  Kyan’.s  neighbor  in  Dix  Place). 

; Dr.  Holmes  and  his  endeavor  to  make 
* a national  hymn,  Camilla  lirso,  D.  H. 

Elliot,  a press  agent  of  astounding  in- 
1 genuity,  the  National  College  of  -Mu- 
I SIC,  which  was  killed  by  the  great  fire. 

I the  Peace  Jubilees  and  Ihe  irrepressible 
Gilmore,  Rubinstein,  with  his  coat  off. 
Western  and  .'\ustrallan  and  Ta.sma- 
niaii  trip.s  cf  the  Quintet  Club,  Teresa 
! Carreno.  Nilsson.  Hegner. 

A book  cf  pleasant  chat— and  the  rec- 
ord of  a useful,  busy  life,  for  Mr.  Ryan 
can  well  say  In  closing:  "Now,  after 
54  ye.ars  of  service — 19  of  them  with  the 
Quintet  Club— rarely  free  from  care  and 
responsibility- 1 think  I can  honestly 
say  that  1 have  tried  to  do  my  share  of 
musical  duty.  There  have  been  num- 
berless times  when  much  fortitude  was 
needed  to  continue  working,  for  seasons 
were  bad  and  incomes  small.  But  there 
was  a good  spirit  which  said  lo  me, 
■Continue  to  do  the  work  for  which  you 
are  best  fitted,  and  your  reward  will 
come  later.’  ’’ 

Two  misprints  should.be  corrected  in 
the  second  edition,  which  I hoar  is  al- 
ready called  for;  the  name  of  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety as  A.  Parker  Browne,  not  "J.  Par- 
ker Brown";  and  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated 
and  whose  munificent  gift  i.s-  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  is  Allen  A.  Brown  and  not 
lien  T.  Brown.” 


A 'comparatively  unknown  name  ap- 
peared in  the  Symphony  protnam- 
book,  that  of  Anton  ^tepanowitsch 
Arensky,  the  composer  of  the  piano- 
concerto  played  by  Miss  PIc>  man. 
Arensky  was  born  July  3‘>,  1861.  al  Nijni- 
Novogorod.  A son  of  a physician,  he, 
turned  toward  music  rather  than  tow- 
ard drugs,  blisters,  and  surgeon’s  tools: 
for  when  he  was  scarcely  nine  years 
old,  ignorant  of  the  rules,  he  set  out 
to  write  an  instrumental  quartet.  He 
j was  put  to  school  at  St.  Peler.-iburg, 

1 but  he  in.ijisted  on  entering  the  Con- 
1 servatory,  where  he  studied  with  Jo- 
hansen. and  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

I In  1882  he  left  the  school  with  the  gold 
! rr.edal  for  composition.  He  was  at 
once  known  in  Russian  musical  circles 
I by  a symphony  In  B minor  (op.4),  and 
i this  piano-concerto,  which  were  played 
.with  succe.sg  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
1 Moscow.  In  1883  he  was  made  profes- 
I sor  of  counterpoint  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
i sfivatory.  His  chief  works  arc.  be- 
sides the  symphony  and  concerto  above 
named.  "A  Dream  on  the  Volga"  (Mos- 
cow 1892);  "Raphael."  an  opera  (St. 
Petersburg.  1895):  piano  trio  (op.  32);  two 
orchestral  .guiles;  two  string  quartets; 
three  suites  for  piano,  four  hands  (one 
of  which  has  been  transcribed  for  or- 
chestra); four  pieces  for  violin  and 
piano;  a cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra; a good  many  piece.s  for  piano, 
among  them.,  "Studies  on  forgotten 
' rhythms”  and  "Silhoutles  for  two 
pianos";  a collection  of  1000  examples 
i for  the  practical  study  of  harmony;  and 
' an  opera— ts  it  finished?— on  an  Indian 
subject  "Nala  and  Damayanti." 

The  symphony  and  second  orchestral 
suite  have  been/performed  in  Ixmdon. 
The  trio,  written  In  memory  of  David- 
oft.  was  played  here,  Dec.  39,  189a.  by 
Miss  Getielschap  and  Messrs.  Kneisel 
and  Schroeder.  and  March  12.  189S,  by 
Messrs.  Siloti,  Kneisel  and  Schroed<*r, 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  Mr.  Siloti 
played  two  piano  pieces  by  ArensKy: 
he  had  previously  played  other  pieces 
by  the  same  composer  Feb.  12  and  14. 
Mr.s.  Paur  played  a echerzo  b.v  Aren- 
sky Dec.  13.  1897.  A string  quartet  was 
playeJ  by  the  Dannreuther.g  in  New 
York  in  1895. 

Jlr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann  will  give  I 
a piano  recital  in  Stelnert  H.ill  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  He  will  first  play  Web-  | 


posed  in  181^1^  Berlin  and  probabBJ 
first  played  by  the  composer  Nov.  Ifl 
of  tbat  year,  although  he  played  U 
sketch  of  it  in  that  city  Aug.  19,  ISIS.  . 
at  a farewell  feast.  We  find  Weber 
working  at  this  sonata  In  1814.  w hen 
he  composed  the  ronelo  and  copied  the 
meniietto;  the  adagio  was  written  at 
Prague  In  September  of  1816.  This  son- 

' ala  has  been  called  the  "Kuryanthe," 
to  the  "Der  FreischUlz,"  the  preceding 
.sonata  in  C major.  The  menuetto  has 
always  been  admired,  and  the  whole 
work  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  romanti- 
cism of  the  period.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
played  the  sonata  in  Music  Hall  Nov. 

23  1898.  As  Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  been 
studying  the  piano  pieces  of  Weber 
with  enthusiasm,  his  performance  wdl 
be  of  peculiar  Interest,  for  the  pianist 
who  has  long  been  associated  chiefly 
with  the  music  of  Chopin  now  w-ishes 
to  appear  as  a propagandist  of  M eber. 
Still  he  is  true  to  Chopin,  for  he  wlU 
I play  of  that  master’s  pieces:  Second 

' Impromptu,  op.  36;  Preludes,  op.  28,  Nos. 

6,  19,  23;  Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  2,  3,  6; 
Mazurka,  op.  33.  No.  4,  in  B minor;  valse 
brilliante  in  A flat,  op.  34.  No.  1.  and  the 
scherzo  in  C sharp  minor.  He  will  also 
play  Schumann’s  "Davidsbundler- 
Tanze,"  op.  6,  in  which  some  learned 
commentators  find  "dances  of  the  Da- 
vidiles  with  the  Philistines.”  but  which 
the  composer — he  wrote  them  with 
irantasiestiicke  in  a week— filled  with 
his  passionate  love  for  Clara,  as  is 
proved  by  letters  of  his  lo  her  in  1837 
and  1838.  "You  will  find  therein  many 
wedding-thoughts.  • • • H I ever 
were  fortunate  at  the  piano,  it  was 
when  I wrote  them." 

Mrs.  Nelly  Strong  Stevenson  will  give 
a piano  recital  in  Stelnert  Hall  Tuesday 
evening.  I understand  that  she  has  re- 
turned from  study  in  Berlin,  where  she 
played  as  well  as  studied.  She  will 
play  pieces  by  Bach.  Beethoven,  Scar- 
lalti,  Chopin,  Brahms.  Liszt,  d Albert, 
Rachmaninoff,  Moszkowski. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhardl,  who  has  just 
returned  lo  this  city  after  studying 
three  years  in  Vienna,  will  give  a series 
of  piano  recitals  in  Stelnert  Hall. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  evening  will  include  Gold- 
mark’s  overture  to  "Prometheus 
Bound";  1-alo’s  concerto  for  ’cello  (Miss 
Elsa  Ruegger,  ’cellisl);  Ciaconna,  Bacl^ 
Raff;  Glazounoff’s  Symphony  in  C 
minor,  No.  G (first  time). 

1 hear  that  light  operas  will  be  per- 
! formed  this  season  at  the  Dudley  Street 
I Opera  House  by  a company  under  the 
man;tgement  of  Mr.  Foster,  once  the 
; manager  of  the  Boston  Ideal.s. 
i The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
I give  ten  concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
I Cambridge,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  2,  23,  Dec.  (, 


28,  Jan.  11,  25.  Feb.  8,  March  1.  15  d 
\mong  the  soloists  will  be  Miss  Stcin.1 
Miss  Alls  der  Ohe.  Mrs.  Szumowska. 
Messr.e.  l.,ocffler,  Dohn5nyi  and  Scbroc- 
der  Mrs.  Titus  and  others. 

There  will  be  10  chamber  concerts  in 
Sander.s  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Oct  24, 
Nov  21,  Dec.  5.  Jan.  9.  30,  1’ eb.  18.  27. 
March  13.  April  3.  24.  The  Kneise 

Quartet  will  play  at  nine  concerts  and 
the  Adamowski  Quartet  at  one.  Mr.-. 
Szumowska,  Mrs.  Hopekirk,  Miss  Mills. 
.Messrs.  Perabo.  Burmelster,  and  Geb- 
hardt  will  assist.  ^ 

Mr  Edward  Jones,  the  composer  of 
the  new  comic  opera.  “The  Prince  of 
Btrnco”  tLcndon  at  the  Strand  Tima- 
^ ire)  wrote  a romantic  opera.  “The  Fay 
I o’  Fire  ’’  which,  produced  in  Imndon  in  , 
I 1885.  introduced  Marie  Tempest  to  a 
Ijoi.don  audience.  He  al.'^o  wrote  the  In- 
cidental music  40  “Claudian  am 
"Hoedman  Blind;’’  and  as  violinist  he 
was  with  Maplesor.’s  opera  orchcslra  in 
this  country.  Aptommas  is  still  a-harplng 
throughout  England,  although  he  Is  now 
70  years  old.  Clerlci’s  opera,  founded 
on  Charles  Kingsley  s "Lorraine,  Lor- 
raine. Loree,"  will  be  produced  in  Lon- , 
don  Oct.  31  Perhaps  you 
Mr.  D.  Ffrangcon-Davies  cantillate  the 
poem.  Will  there  be  a real,  live,  practi- 
cal horse  on  the  stage?  Leoncavallo 
arrived  at  Paris  Sept.  27  to  supcitlse 
the  final  rehearsals  of  his  "La  Bolif-me 
at  the  Lyrique.  "Les  Mousquetaircs 
au  Convent."  revived  at  the  Gaile.  was 
I poorly  meunted  and  stupidly  r'ayed, 
and  the  result  was  failure,  although  the 
miisio  pleased.  "La  Belle  Helene  is 
to  be  revived  at  the  Variet8s-a  danger- 
ous experiment-and  Baron,  who  is  now 
H,  will  be  the  Oalchas.  That  vxcellem 
tenor.  Joseph  O’Mara,  sang  m Phe 
Messiah,"  given  by  the 
day  League  (London)  at  the  Alham 
bra-of  all  idaccs— Sept.  17.  Dlndy- 
"Chanson’’  ap-J  "Danscs”  (op.  50)  were 
plaved  at  a promenade  concert.  lam- 
don.  Sept.  23;  written  for  flute,  ohoc 
two  claiincis.  horn,  two  bassoons,  th^ 
are  wanting,  it  seems,  m Ihcmatic 
beauty.  Enrico  Taselli,  an  18-ycar-ol'l 
Italian  pianist,  made  his  first  apv*car- 
ance  in  Er.gland  at  the  last-named  con- 
cert. Prof.  Parker’s  "Hora  Notissima 
will  not  be  given  after  ail  at  the  Albert 


Hall.  liCndon,  ihl«  srasoTt;  tho  prcwluc- 
tlon  of  a work  wrludn  to  Ij  iUti  words 
i<  more  or  Ic’rs  of  ai  rxperinn'rt  there. 
“Scenes  froirt  the  Son?:  of  Hiawatha,’ 
by  the  mulatto  Col''rl('i?o-T:iylor.  will  b- 
given  Instead.  There  was  a oomfortin?? 
' report  some  time  ncro  that  Mr.  Walter 
l)uri'iros<:h  proposed  to  sit  still  and  com- 
pose music  in  Philadelphia,  an  ideal 
place  for  midisturheii  mediiaiiui:  but. 
t»las.  1 Icaim  that  with  Mrs.  Gadski  and 
iUr.  Hispham  he  will  give  a seri€s  ol 
lectures  and  ^ong  recitals  of  \\  aguerian 
music  throughout  Uie  land. 

Philip  Hale, 


/SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


First  Concert  ofthe.I9th  Sea- 
son in  Music  Hall. 


-liss  Heyman  Plays  Ar/en- 
sky^s  Piano  Concerto. 


ntiro  folly.  Ilof  rlchc.s.  her  dozzllng  ^ 
luxury  made  mb  IrrUablo  and  worriea 
me.  I had  no  heart  left  to  appreciate 
her  (treat  monuments  which  left  m» 
cold  and  Indifferent."  The  Caprice  was 
Hrst  played  under  Nlcliolas  Kubin- 
steln's  auspice.s  In  Moscow,  1879.  If  I 
am  not  rni.staken.  It  is  not  amoni?  tha 
best  works  of  the  great  composer. 
There  is  a coarseness  that  is  an  inher- 
ent  quality  of  an  Irresistibly  great  na-  , 
ture;  and  there  is  a coarseness  that 
quickly  becomes  tiresome.  The  coarse-  ' 
ness  of  tho  Caprice  is  of  the  latter  i 
kind.  Now  when  in  the  midst  of  thun-  I 
der  and  guns  and  all  that  you  begin 
to  fear  the  recurrence  of  a tune,  wheth- 
er it  be  Italian,  Russian  or  Senegam- 
bian,  the  composer  shouts  to  you  in 
vain. 

The  performance  of  the  orchestra  was 
brilliant,  and  Mr.  Gericke  was  warmly 
w elcomed. 

Philip  Hale. 

NOTE. 

The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
concert,  Oct.  23,  is  Haydn's  Kaiser 
Quartet:  Brahms's  sonata  for  piano  anti 
violin  in  A major  (Miss  Lottie  Mills,  ^ 
pianist);  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B flat,  I 
op.  18,  No.  6. 

Otrlk.V! 

It  1b  a great  review  of  th^  People.  On  the 
w'hole,  how  respectable  they  are,  how  sober, 


rchestral  Pieces  by  Wagner, 
-F  schaikowsky, Schumann. 

'he  program  of  the  first  concert  of 
T;  19th  season  of  the  Boston  Symph- 
*y  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke.  conductor, 
-s  as  follows: 

n?lude  to  ‘Die  Moistersinger’ Wagner 

no  concerto  in  !<’  minor,  op.  2 Arensky 

(First  timeinBoston.) 

_iPrlccio  Italien,  op.  45 Tschaikowsky 

mphony  No.  1,  in  B flat Schumann 

I Inasmuch  as  Admiral  Dewey  is  tho 
Uproariously  honored  guest  of  Boston, 
r . might  have  been  a graceful  tribute 
I 0-  have  performed  last  night  in  Music 
Hall  Mascagni’s  Hymn  to  Admiral 
Dewey,  v.'hich  was  given  for  the  first 
time  July  23  at  Pesaro  before  an  audi- 


how  deadly  dull.  See  how  worn  out*  the  poor 
girls  are  becoming,  how  they  gape,  what  list- 
less eyes  most  of  them  have!  The  stoop  In 
tlie  shoulders  so  universal  among  them  mere- 
ly means  over-toil  in  the  workroom.  Not  one 
in  a thousand  shows  the  elements  of  taste  In 
dress;  vulgarity  and  worse  glares  in  all  but 
e\ery  costume.  Observe  the  middle-aged 
women;  it  would  be  small  surprise  that  their 
good  looks  Itad  vanished,  but  whence  comes 
I it  they  are  animal,  repulsive,  absolutely 
' vicious  in  ugliness?  Mark  the  men  In  their 
turn;  four  in  every  six  have  visages  so  de- 
formed by  ill-hcalth  that  they  excite  disgust; 
their  hair  is  cut  down  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  scalp;  their  legs  are  twisted  out  of 
sliape  by  evil  conditions  of  life  from  birtn 
upward.  Whenever  a youth  and  a girl  come 
along  arm  in  arm,  how  flagrantly  shows  tlie 
man’s  coarseness!  They  are  pretty,  so  many 
of  these  girls,  delicate  of  feature,  graceful 


■price  of  2000.  I say  "might,”  because 
iccasional  pieces  are  often  a blunder- 
iig  insult  rather  than  the  compliment 
if  compliments,  and  Mascagni  is  not 
i man  to  be  trusted  blindly.  So,  per- 
laps,  Mr.  Gericke  was  wise  in  sticking 
o Schumann,  whose  symphony  is  now 
;o  familiar  that  the  music  lovers  of 
Boston  recognize  it  easily  and  feel 
.tafe  in  applauding  it. 

I have  said' something  about  .\rensky" 
a another  column.  This  concerto  was 
layed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
«ii,  by  Miss  Katherine  Heyman,  whoso 
ecital  in  Steinert  Hall,  last  March,  ia 
till  pleasantly  remembered.  Soma 
IVestern  gentleman,  forgetting  that  )y- 
ig  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
'■aiil  that  I put  her  by  that  recital 
hove  Messrs.  Sauer  and  Rosenthal. 

did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss  Hey- 
nan  played  Brahms’s  sonata  No.  5, 
which  Mr.  Sauer  had  played  shortly  be- 
fore. I wrote  in  the  Journal:  "I  do  not 

propose  to  compare  the  two  perform- 
ances. but  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
Miss  Heyman’s  reading  of  the  first 
movements  cleared  away  certain  douhta 
left  after  Mr.  Sauer’s  concert,  for 
jhrough  her  interpretation  the  move- 
nent  assumed  shape  and  definiteness.” 
'he  Western  gentleman,  reading  this, 
roceeded  to  amuse  himself  by  argu- 
_ig  from  particular  to  general,  forget- 
.ng  Jevons  as  well  as  the  fear  of  tha 
,ord. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Arensky’s 
incerto.  The  first  is  a work  of  tha 
■mptiser’s  youth,  and  it  is  15  years  or 
I old.  The  second,  published  a year  or 
Vvo  ago,  was  marred  or  enriched,  aa 
)u  please,  by  the  labors  of  Paul  Pabst, 
teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
■list  as  young  Russians  orchestrally  in- 
dined  build  cn  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  so  tha 
young  Russians  that  make  piaro  pieces 
uuild  eilter  on  Chopin  or  Schumann. 
Arensky  thought  for  the  most  part  of 
Chopin,  though  he  also  remembered  tha 
Imodern  Fretch  cantabile  and  the  emp- 
;ty,  blustering  pomp  of  Liszt. 

'Thus  in  the  second  movement  thera 
3 an  almost  direct  reminder  of  tha 
low  movement  of  Chopin’s  second  con- 
;Crto,  and  in  the  finale  there  are  strong 
Jnts  at  snappy  brass  sentences  dear 
a the  Hungarian  abb6.  The  themes  of 
e work  are  not  of  marked  strength 
beauty;  the  sentiment  is  never  above 
i'e  level  of  salon  elegance;  the  develop- 
h«nt  is  rambling  and  often  w'ithout 
.nviction;  but  tho  orchestration  is  aC 
'hes  of  real  interest.  The  concerto  aa 
a whole  is  calculated  to  please  a large' 
audience  at  the  first  hearing. 

Miss  Heyman  displayed  beauty  of 
tone,  clean  technic,  and  true  feeling, 
and  she  displayed  these  gifts,  native 
and  acquired,  with  simple,  modest 
grace.  Perhaps  in  the  finale'  her  brav- 
ura might  have  been  more  scintillat- 
ing, and  her  slow  trill  is  still  a little 
stiff;  but  her  performance  was  very 
creditable  to  herself  and  it  gave  tha 
audience  much  pleasure.  It  is  a de- 
light to  hear  a pianist  who  does  not 
pound,  and  who  constantly  bears  in 
mind  the  limitations  of  this  much 
.abused  instrument. 

.*» 

At  the  Symphony  concert  of  Oct.  23, 
1S;'7,  under  Mr.  Paur,  the  two  last 
pieces  were  Tschaikowsky's  Capriocio 
Italien  and  Schumann's  first  symphony. 

, Last  night  this  order  was  reversed— 
to  the  delight  of  those  who  washed  to 
hear  the  Caprice  and  escape  the  sym- 
phony. A biographer  of  Tschaiko'wsky 
says  that  the  former  is  a monument 
of  the  composer's  love  for  Italy,  and 
! yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing 
splenetlcally  in  1877,  “As  regards  my 
soul,  there  is  a wound  there  that  will 
■ never  heal.  I think  I am  'homme 
#ni’  * • '*  Our  going  to  Italy  was 


did  but  their  slavery  allow  them  natural  de- 
t-elopment;  and  the  heart  sinks  as  one  sees 
them  side  by  side  with  the  men  who  art  to 
be  their  husbands. 


■iil^hen  the  hero  of  Manila,  away  from 
the  pushing,  the  scrambling,  and  the 
shouting  of  Bostonians  and  suburbans, 
bethought  him  of  his  stomach,  he  or- 
dered food  in  his  Inn. 

“Give  me,”  said  he,  "a  good,  but  sim- 
ple, New  England  dinner,  without  any 
fancy  dishes.” 

So  when  the  great  white  Tsar  of  all 
the  Russias  eats  his  coronation  dinner 
in  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin,  the  meal 
is  normally  Muscovite,  beginning  with 
the  national  di^h  of  stchi,  or  cabbage 
soup;  and  he  wears  his  crown,  but  a 
great  officer  of  the  household  holds  his 
sceptre  and  another  the  orb. 

And  what  was  this"  "simple  New  Eng- 
land dinner”? 

Oysters  on  the  shell.  Truly  not  a dis- 
tinctively New  England  dish,  for  Cae- 
sar and  Alexander  relished  them,  and 
thousands  were  consumed  on  the  table 
of  Sergius  Orata  at  every  feast.  We  do 
not  quarrel,  however,  with  this  prelim- 
inary course;  for  Dr.  Baster  assures  us 
that  living  oysters  are  endowed  with 
the  proper  medicinal  virtues;  “they 
nourish  wonderfully,  and  solicit  rest; 
for  he  who  sups  on  oysters  is  wont  on 
that  night  to  sleep  placidly.”  And  the 
Admiral  surely  needed  sleep. 

Tomato  soup.  But  a typical,  simple 
New  England  dinner  is  without  soup  of 
any  kind.  Soup  was  never  considered 
as  an  indispensable  course  by  the  av- 
erage New'  Englander.  And  even  today 
the  inestimable  value  of  soup  Is  not  ap- 
preciated in  this  section  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  households  of  the  rich 
there  are  few  varieties;  in  the  most 
pretentious  city  Inns  soup  is  seldom 
served  hot;  and  in  the  Inns  of  small 
towns  soup  is  a hot-water-dlsh-rag  af- 
fair or  a greasy  and  vile  abomination. 

Pried  smelts.  Now,  smelts,  whether 
fried  and  eaten  with  tartar 

sauce  or  w'ith  melted  butter,  or 
in  a salad  (with  none  of  the 
lemon  seed  in  the  dish)  are  not  the  pe- 
culiar ornament  of  a New  England  ta- 
ble. AVhen  Artemus  Ward  saw  a play 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  and 
’-.'hen  the  dupe,  struck  by  the  robber, 
staggered,  fell,  said  "Dearest  Eliza!” 
and  died,  there  were  cries  of  “Hi!  HI! 
Hi!”  in  the  pit,  "while  a gentleman 
with  a weed  on  his  hat,  in  the  boxes, 
stated  that  the  price  of  green  smelts 
was  6 cents  a quart.” 

Fillet  of  beef.  The  national  dish  of 
Old  England. 

Woodcock.  O most  unfortunate 
choice!  O inauspicious,  incongruous 
symbolism!  For  centuries  the  wood- 
cock has  been  proverbial  as  a foolish 
bird,  easily  caught  in  springes  or  nets. 
•'One  of  the  terms  of  twilight  was 
cock-shut  time,  because  the  net  in 
which  cocks,  i.  e.,  woodcocks,  were  shut 
in  during  the  twilight,  was  called  a 
'cock  shut'.”  Even  the  noun  of  multi- 
tude, “a  fall  of  woodcocks,’’  is  a word  of 
111-omen.  It  is  true,  as  Byron  sang, 
that 


“Man  h*  .v  ramlvoroiis  prntlurf ton ; 

He  cunnot  live,  like  wO')dcock.s,  upon  suction, 
and  tiie  Admiral  Is  worthy  of  all  game 
in  season;  but  Ihl.s  particular  bird  was 
an  unhappy  selection — a foolish  bird — 

I'or  fools  arc  known  by  looking  wise. 

As  men  find  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. 

Furthermore,  the  woodcock,  being  a 
fenny  bird.  Is  forbidden  by  the  wise;  al- 
1 hough  pleasant  In  taste,  the  flesh  la 
■’hard,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  mel- 
ancholy meat;  gravant  et  jiutrefaclunt 
fitomachum”;  whether  the  bird  be  roast- 
ed or  prepared  a.s  a salmi,  or  ti  pur6e. 
Neither  is  it  noble  eating  for  any  self- 
respecting  person;  for  the  favorite  parts 
ajre  the  legs  and  the  intestines.  If  Ad- 
miral Dewey  were  a Frenchman,  the 
woodcock  would  have  been  appropriate- 
ly placed  before  him,  because  French 
epicures  and  cooks  from  the  days  when 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  flourished  have 
regarded  it  as  "one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished roasts  that  one  can  offer  to 
persons  of  great  consideration;  and, 
next  to  the  pheasant,  it  Is  the  highest 
mark  of  esteem  and  respect  that  can 
be  shown.”  To  quote  the  learned  and 
witty  author  of  the  "Almanach  des 
Gourmands”:  “This  precious  bird  is  so 

venerated  that  It  receives  the  honors 
paid  to  the  Grand-Lama';  its  trail  is 
carefully  placed  on  toasts  wet  with 
lemon  juice  and  eaten  with  respect  by 
the  most  fervent  worshippers  « • • A 
woodcock  pur(<e,  the  last  degree  of  cul- 
inary luxury,  is  the  most  delicious 
thing  that  can  honor  the  palate  of  sen- 
sual man;  but  it  is  a joy  reserved  for 
the  lords  of  earth.”  The  tables  of 
French  kings  and  nobles  knew  also 
woodcock-soup  and  woodcock-pie. 
Roast,  it  was  stuffed  with  truffies  and 
olivo.s.  But  our  distinguished  visitor  is 
not  a Frenchman;  he  comes  from  Mont- 
pelier. which  is  on  the  Onion. 

Salads,  Sauterne,  cheese,  crackers, 
and  coffee— what  have  these  to  do  with 
New  England. 

The  simple  wish  of  the  Admiral  was 
not  granted!  Think  of  the  codfish,  salt-  ■ 
pork  fried  with  apples  in  cream,  pork-  I 
and-beans  and  brown  bread,  boiled  New 
England  dinner,  squash  and  pumpkin 
pies,  Shaker  apple-sauce,  doughnuts, 
fish  balls,  Indian  pudding,  ham  cured 
in  tho  smoke  house,  chowder,  pandowdy, 
hot  biscuits  and  stewed  quinces, 
Johnny  cake,  Indian  slapjacks,  hard 
and  soft  gingerbread.  Thanksgiving 
cake,  Danbury  cakes,  sweet  cider.  New 
England  rum— the  list  is  infinite— and 
what  to  the  humblest  of  these  are 
w’oodcock  and  Sauterne? 

A Tunbridge  tart  would  have  brought 
tears  to  the  Admiral’s  • eyes.  This 
delicious  dish  is  composed  of  several 
flat  layers  of  doughnuts  separated 
from  each  other  by  Shaker  apple 
sauce.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
little  town  of  Tunbridge,  Orange 
County,  "Vermont.  Even  Oh  Mah,  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  Admiral,  tasting 
it,  would  confess  that  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  his  beloved  Shanghai. 

0 <L-t  / 7 , ^ ^ 

Curious  in  prison,  or  In  a ship,  or  stuck 
alone  in  some  wild  hut  on  prairie,  or  on 
Pampa,  to  remark  how  long  the  time  seems 
for  the  first  few  days,  and  then  begins  to 
race,  so  that  before  one  is  aware  a month 
is  past  whicli  at  the  first  looked  like  eternity 
to  face.  And  stranger  still,  how  in  a week 
or  so.  the  newspapers  and  books,  the  so- 
called  intellectual  conversation,  news  of  the 
outside  w'orld,  the  theatres,  churches,  politics, 
and  the  things  which  by  their  aggregated 
littleness,  taken  together,  seem  important, 
tall  out  of  one’s  life. 

After  all,  the  South  End  is  the  home  ' 
Ol  deep  thinkers.  Metaphysicians  not 
only  live  there:  .they  hang  out  their 
■signs.  For  a small  price  you  may 
iearn  of  them  whether  a mental  im- 
pression results  from  the  more  or  less 
immediate  and  visible  transformation 
of  a centripetal  current  in  a current 
that  is  centrifugal.  And  what  do  the 
fashionable  dwellers  in  the  Back  Bay 
care  for  these  elemental  principles, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
duct of  life?  Do  they  even  stop  to 
think  that  character  is  made  up  solely 
of  sensorial  and  spiritual  recollec- 
tions? 


How  faces  disappoint  and  deceive! 
You  read,  perhap.s,  of  a young  woman 
who  originated  the  plan  to  purchase  a 
house  for  Admiral  Schley  by  the  end- 
less chain  s.vstem,  and  you  at  once 
saw  her  marked  with  ail  the  Lombro- 
sian  marks  of  the  most  perverse  de- 
generacy, as  though  she  were  fore-or- 
dained to  poison  wells,  to  let  loose 
pestilential  microbes  in  ftreet-oar  or 
church.  An  enterprising  newspaper 
published  her  portrait  last  week,  and, 
lo,  the  girl  has  a sweet,  simple,  confid- 
ing face,  one  that  is  free  from  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  guile. 


Gen.  Sir  Redvers-Buller  was  tumult- 
uously cheered  when  he  left  for  South 
Africa,  and  the  correspondent  adds  in 
his  praise,  “He  is  a bloodthirsty  man.” 
An  admirable  specimen  of  the  hearty 
God-fearing  Englishman,  who  says 
after  breakfast,  "What  a fine  day!  Let 
us  go  and  kill  something.” 


in  the  New  York  Journal  a 
hairOvMg  account  of  the  opermlon  to 
be  peftbrmed  on  the  Tsar.  Tlie  plct- 
I urea  of  the  skull  and  the  boring-ma- 
^ chine  nearly  rightened  our  little  Reg- 
Ir  aid— a sweet  boy,  now  in  IiIlS  fourth 
year— into  fits  The  learned  writer  said 
"The  operation  of  opening  the  skull 
for  the  relief  of  epilepsy  is  supposed 
I to  bo  onaof  the  oldest  in  the  history  of 
surger.v.^  But  the  ancients  were  not 
united  in  recommendation  of  this  treat- 
ment. Araetus  directs  us  to  perforate 
’the  bone  as  far  as  the  diploe,  and  af- 
terwards to  burn  It  until  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  separated  from  the  bone— but  he 
admits  that  the  remedy  is  har.sh;  Aetius 
insists  on  avoiding  the  muscular  parts, 
and  Caelins  Aureli.anus  disapproves  of 
the  practice  altogether. 

Have  the  physicians  of  the  Tsar  ex- 
hausted all  other  remedies?  Have  they 
administered  purgatives  of  black 
hellebore,  colocynth,  or  scammony? 
Have  they  applied  for  three  days  cata- 
plasms of  bread  boiled  in  honied  water 
(and  pounded  with  bitter  almonds,  wild 
I thyme,  mint,  calamint.  or  rue;  then 
shaved  the  head  and  rubbed  it  with  the 
juice  of  hog’s  fennel  dissolved  in  vine- 
gar. wherein  cow-parsnip  has  been 
'boiled;  then,  "after  stopping  and  re- 
i cruitlng  the  body,  given  the  antidote 
from  colocynth,  and  used  sternuta- 
tories, masticatorles,  errhines,”  and 
acrid  food?  ”I  once  knew  a boy.”  says 
Galen,  "who  was  never  seized  with 
' epilepsy  after  he  carried  a large  piece 
of  fresh  peony  appended  from  his 
neck.”  Have  they  fed  the  Tsar  on 
mummy,  a drug  that  Francis  I.  always 
carried  with  him?  Have  tliey  given 
him,  through  a woman,  a ring  made 
from  nine  sixpences?  Why  did  they 
not  on  the  first  attack  take  off  his  im- 
perial shirt,-  throw  it  into  the  fire  with 
his  cut  off  hair  and  nails,  together  with 
a young  cock  put  into  the  grave  alive? 
Did  they  whisper  in  his  left  ear  when 
the  fit  was  on  him,  “By  the  wood  of 
the  Cross,  by  the  Man  that  overcame 
death,  be  thou  healed,”  and  sign  him 
three  times  with  the  sign  of  the  cross? 
Perhaps  they  did  not  cut  a twig  of 
elder  tree  into  nine  parts  and  string  the 
pieces  as  a necklace  to  be  tied  round 
his  neck,  taking  care  that  the  necklace 
did  not  touch  the  ground  The  gall 
of  a ferret  is  -worth  trying,  so  is  tar- 
water  (see  the  interesting  case  of  Mr. 
Hanning’s  daughter  in  Thomas  Prior’s 
“Narrative  of  the  Success  of  Tar- 
Water,”  Dublin,  1746).  Has  the  Tsar 
swallowed  the  powder  of  man’s  bones 
burned?  Has  the  Epileptick  of  Mizaldus 
had  a really  fair  trial:  “Three  Nayles 
made  in  the  vigill  of  the  Nativity  of 
Saint  John  Baptist,  called  Midsomer 
Eve,  and  driven  in  so  deep,  that  they 
cannot  be  scene,  in  the  place  where  i 
the  party  dooth  fall  that  hath  the  fail- 
ing sickness,  and  naming  the  saide 
parties  name  while  it  is  dooing;  doo 
drive  awaye  the  disease  quite”?  Have 
the  physicians  disdained  the  extraor- 
dinary remedies  pre.scribed  in  the  lOth 
chapter,  first  part,  of  K.  F.  Pauliini’s 
I "Heilsame  Dreck-Apotheke”  ? Have 
they  paid  him  the  compliment  Chap- 
\ man  puts  In  the  mouth  of  Caesar’s 
flatterer? 

Your  disease  the  gods  ne’er  pave  to  man. 

But  such  a one  as  had  a spirit  too  great 
For  all  his  body’s  passages  to  serve  it; 
Whicli  notes  the  excess  of  your  ambition. 

C.  W.  E.  writes  to  the  Journal  as  ^ 
follows:  "Our  City  Government  has 

seen  fit  to  'extend  the  freedom  of  the 
city’  to  Admiral  Dewey,  who  had  t() 
say  thank  you,  although  he  could  not 
have  explained  just  what  he  received. 
He  is  not  to  blame.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  our  Mayor,  and  Council, 
who  purported  to  bestow  something, 
when  In  fact  they  bestowed  nothing? 
In  Europe  a city  may  confer  freedom, 
moaning  the  right  of  domicile  and  local 
suffrage,  and  certain  rights  of  prop- 
erty. In  England  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing honorary  freedom  by  cities  is  regu- 
lated by  law.  Boston  had  similar 
rights  in  old  times,  but  the  right  Is 
wholly  lost,  as  the  law  officers  of  the 
city  well  know.  What  Mayor  Quincy 
and  the  City  Council  possibly  meant 
when  they  offered  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  hospitality.  When  they  pur- 
port to  offer  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  reco.gnitlon  of  Admiral  Dewey’s 
great  work  in  Manila,  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  intimate  that  Boston  has  no 
such  freedom  to  extend,  and  that  our 
City  Government  should  not  indulge  in 
false  pietences.  London  may  confer 
freedom,  and  it  means  something.  Bos- 
ton cannot  confer  freedom,  and  should 
rectify  the  insci#ption  on  the  silver 
plate  offered  to  Dewey.” 
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MRS.  STEVENSON’S  CONCERT. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Strong  Stevenson  began 
her  piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  last 
night  by  playing  Busoni’s  transcription 
of  Bach’.s  prelude  and  fugue  In  D for 
organ.  The  piece  was  too  much  for 
her.  As  played  by  her  the  prelude  was 
without  dignity,  and  the  fugue  was 
without  -continuity  and  rhythm;  her 


lechnlc  was  not  pijual  to  the~ta3k;  and 
there  was  an  almost  constant  abuse 
of  the  damper-pedal.  I regret  to  say 
that  In  the  other  pieces  which  I heard 
—Beethoven’s  Rondo,  op.  01  No.  2.  Da- 1 
quin's  “Da  Coucou,"  Scarlatti’s  ca- 
price in  E major.  Rachmaninoff’s  pre- 
lude. Raff’s  "Da  Flleuse.’’  Chopin’s  An- 
dante Spianato  and  polonaise  In  E flat 
major— Mrs.  Stevenson  showed  not 
only  insufficient  technic,  but  a positive 
lack  of  musical  taste  and  feeling.  She 
was  not  always  sure  of  her  notes  as 
mere  notes.  Her  phrasing  was  often 
meaningless;  her  sense  of  rhythm  was 
imperfeet;  and  in  a word,  there  was 
very  little  In  her  performance  to  give 
pleasure  to  any  reasonably  musical 
nearer,  .amateur  or  professional.  It  is 
only  Just  to  add  that  she  was  applaud- 
eil  by  a friendly  audience  of  fair  size. 
The  program  Included,  in  addition  to 
the  pieces  named,  compositions  by 
d’Aibert,  Brahms,  Dlszt,  and  Moszkow- 
ski. 

Philip  Hale, 

AUTfMX  NIGHT. 

A shivering  wall  from  a lonely  sky. 

A sweeping  r'.ish.  and  a long-drawn  cr>'. 

And  a shudder  of  stars  as  It  passes  by. 

Ahl  faster,  faster,  thou  hunted  thing; 
l^traln  madder  yet  on  each  weary  wing; 

Sliake  off  the  clouds  as  they  catch  and  cling! 

.\h.  quick.  linger  not.  for  thou  must  he  gone; 
Though  safety  comes  with  the  breaking  dawn. 
Thou  may’st  not  wait  for  the  whit’nlng  morn. 

Ah.  where  shall  thou  find  a resting-place? 
Thy  moaning,  lost  in  the  scorn  of  space. 
Sounds  faintly  back  -no  resting-place! 

Mr.  Eugeno  Kelly,  it  appears,  has 
bought  Castletown  House,  In  Kildare. 
Ireland.  The  “palatial  residence”  has 
two  p.avlllons.  a grand  stairway  with 
mahogany  balusters  and  railings  of 
hras.s,  and  all  the  architecture  Is  of  the 
Ionic  style.  No  doubt 
There’s  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in 

All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair— 

Hold  Neptune.  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus, 

Al'  standing  naked  In  the  open  air. 

But  is  the  plumbing  all  right,  Mr. 
Kelly?  Is  it  cren?  Deck  to  it;  try  the 
oifferent  tests  from  peppermint  to  wat- 
er; for  what  are  mahogany  balusters, 
brass  rallin.gs,  or  even  two  pavilions 
connected  with  the  central  block  by 
semi-circular  wings,  all  the  architec- 
ture being  of  the  Ionic  .style,  to  modern 
and  sanitary  plumbing? 

And  does  a banshee  go  with  the 
house?  Or  did  it  follow  the  family? 
Some  lemonologists  assert  that  the 
distinction  of  a banshee  is  allowed  only 
to  families  of  the  pure  Milesian  stock. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  surely  entitled  to  one. 


Sir  Henry  Irving  and  hi.o  friend.  Miss 
Terry,  have  set  sail  for  New  York. 
Sir  Henry  said  pleasant  things  to  a 
reporter;  how'  "the  two  nations  now 
recognize  the  ties  of  kinship  as  never 
before";  how  it  is  “always  an  Inspira- 
ton  to  play  to  American  audiences,” 
etc.,  etc.  But  Is  Mr.  Bram  Stoker  with 
him?  If  he  has  been  left  behind,  who 
■will  defend  Sir.  Henry  from  bores,  rep- 
1 e.<tent  him  at  the  clubs,  and  see  to  It 
that  the  ushers  applaud  at  the  right 
time? 

See  to  what  depths  so  versatile  a man 
as  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims  can  descend.  We 
quote  without  comment  from  "Mus- 
tard an<l  Cress”  (Custard  and  Mess)  in 
the  last  Referee: 

The  two  great  events  of  the  .reason 
in  New  York,  the  arrival  of  the  hero 
of  Manila  and  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Grant  to  the  Russian  Prince,  are  con- 
tained In  the  same  letters. 

"The  hero— DEWEY. 

"The  young  couple — WED  YE. 

“If  you  want  to  work  In  Manila,  you 
can  get  another  combination— 
Y WEED.”  

Mr.  Clement  Syttt  had  hardly  be- 
come master  of  his  land-legs  when 
duty  called  him  to  Mr.  Zangwlll’s  play. 
He  was  shocked  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  for  we  suppose  he  refers  to 
himself,  when  he  speaks  In  his  criti- 
cism of  "words  which  made  -at  least 
one  Christian  shocked  at  the  profanity 
that  no  sense  of  realistic  art  can  Jus- 
tlfj'.”  Remember,  however,  that  being 
shocked  Is  Mr.  Scott’s  forte.  He  was 
so  shocked  by  the  wickedness  of  stage- 
women  that  he  screamed  hysterically 
on  a famous  occasion,  and  to  that 
scream  we  owe  his  presence  In  this 
country.  His  review  of  Mr.  Zangwlll’s 
play  is  mighty  Interesting  reading  for 
everybody— except  possibly  Mr.  Zang- 
will  His  description  of  the  author— 
"the  chill  of  the  Zangwlll  wit”— and 
th^  author’s  encyclopaedic  speech  be- 
fore the  curtain  Is  delightful.  And  this 
Is  how  he  sums  up  "The  Children  of 
the  Ghetto”;  "As  I write  after  an  even- 
ing of  boredom  and  astonishment,  the 
Zangwlll  play  seems  to  me  one  fine 
dramatic  moment  sandwiched  between 
a st»mewhat  silly  farce,  and  an  occa- 
sionally blasphemous  pantomlne.” 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

-V.  O.  B.  In  your  last  Friday’s  column 
is  apparently  as  tenderfooted  as  he 
i.«  tender-hearted. : By  his  own  account. 


the  "brutally"  abaseiT  horse  "unmis- 
takably had  the  so-called  "blind  stag- 
gers”— ,a  sudden  rush  or  congestion  of 
blood  on  the  brain,  a most  unpleasant 
thing,  but  which  Is  instantly  and  en- 
tirely relleve'l  by  local  bleeding.  This 
i.s  readily  done  (as  Is  enthusiastically 
dC'-'crlbod  by  A.  O.  B.)  by  cutting  with 
a pocket  knife  across  the  bars  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  horse  suffers 
no  pain,  and  the  lit  passes  off  as 
soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow  Into 
his  m.outh  and  relieves  his  brain. 

The  continued  effects  of  "staggers” 
on  a horse  (not  to  guess  at  his  suffer- 
ings) are  as  dangerous  as  unpleasant 
to  stand  by;  and  I am  pretty  sure 
that,  despite  the  horse,  A.  O.  B.’s 
altruism  would  have  received  a severer 
shock,  let  alone  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  being  delayed  on  his  journey, 
if  his  "brutal”  driver  had  allowed  the 
fit  to  continue,  the  horse  to  stagger, 
reel,  fall  In  convulsions,  break  the 
po’e  and  harness  and  spoil  A.  O.  B.’s 
trip,  and  that  without  any  effort  for  re- 
lief by  his  "brutal”  driver;  all  which, 
and  more,  too,  would  have  happened, 
c.xcept  for  the  driver’s  quick  divina- 
tion of  the  trouble  and  his  prompt  and 
humane  action.  He  evidently  sized 
up  A.  O.  B.  as  a Miss  Nancy,  and  let 
him  off  with  a little  taffy  instead  of 
the  ordinary  Aaglo-Saxon  that  prop- 
erly belonged  to  his  case  B.  O.  A. 


Elsa  Ruegger,  the  ’cellist  who  will 
play  at  the  Symphony  public  rehearsal 
and  concert  this  week  for  the  first 
time  In  America,  was  born  at  Ducerne, 
Switzerland.  Dec.  6,  1881.  Her  father 
was  in  the  Government  service.  A 
very  young  child,  she  went  to  Brus- 
sels, where  she  studied  with  the  cele- 
br.atcd  teacher  Edouard  Jacobs,  and 
clso  learned  much  by  association  with 
the  violinist.  Anna  Campowsky.  When 
Miss  Ruegger  was  11  years  old.  she 
played  in  a charity  concert.  When 
she  was  13  years  old.  she  made  a con- 
ce’'t  tour  In  Switzerland  with  her  sis- 
ters, Wally,  a pianist,  and  Charlotte, 
a violinist.  And.  she  played  elsewhere, 
as  In  Berlin,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance  Oct.  16,  1895.  At  Brussels,  | 
June  20,  1896,  she  took  at  the  Con- 
servatory. the  first  prize,  "Avec  la  plus 

I grande  distinction.”  On  the  same  day. 
Mr.  Biaes,  a co-pupil,  now  a member 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
took  a first  prize.  Since  then  her  career 
has  been  most  successful.  In  Berlin. 
Cologne,  Munich,  Paris,  cities  of  Rus- 
1 sin,  London,  she  was  heartily  ap- 
I plaudod. 

The  Standard  (London)  published  late- 
ly "the  oldest  poem  in  the  world,” 
which  was  written  2060  B.  C.  It  tells 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan  and 
breathes  with  hot  breath  the  spirit  of 
imperialism.  An  English  scholar 
found  burled  with  it,  "works  on  medi- 
cine, on  diseases  of  women,  veterinary 
surgery,  and  mathematic-s;  while  Pro- 
I fessor  Petrie  has  turned  out  records  on 
papyrus  which  relate  to  Government 
w-orks,  payments  to  workmen,  food  and 
provisions  Issued,  fiscal  accounts,  cen- 
sus papers.” 


We  read  In  a music  Journal  the  other 
day  an  ingenious  advertisement.  ■ A 
singer  took  part  in  the  service  at  the 
funeral  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  "As 

Mrs.  ’s  voice  Is  remarkable  for  its 

sympathy  and  ability  to  touch  her 
audiences,  she  contributed  no  small 
amount  toward  assuaging  the  grief, 
which  is  inevitably  felt  at  the  death  of 
so  prominent  and  charitable  a man.” 

O t I 0 ‘I 

"But.  father,  perhaps  the  boiler  has  burst.” 
said  Rollo 

"No.”  replied  his  father,  "for  then  we 
should  have  heard  the  report.” 


Man-holes  explode  in  New  York  as 
well  as  in  Boston.  The  air  is  full  of 
moving  things.  Which  one  of  us  Is 
safe? 

This  reminds  us  of  what  Mr.  Dooley 
says  about  Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  new 
book. 

"He’s  prisident  iv  th’  Pome  Supply 
Compan.v- fr-resh  pothry  delivered  Ivry 
day  at  ye’er  dure.  Do  you  hear  Iv  a 
manhole  cover  bein’  blown  up?  Rood- 
yard  is  there  with  his  r-ready  pen. 
’Tls  written  Iv  Cashum-Cadi  an’  tli’ 
book  iv  th’  gr-reat  Gazelle  that  a man- 
hole cover  in  anger  Is  tin  degrees  worse 
thin  heir.” 


list  of  true  poets;  bulYhe  happy  choice 
' of  the  word  '’personage”  damns  him  to 
^ the  lowest  depth  of  black  oblivion. 


Building  a house,  you  should  choose 
blinds  with  your  feet  planted  securely 
on  the  basis  of  science.  You  will,  of 
course,  reject  the  common,  summer 
boarding-house  blind,  which,  when  you  ' 
try  to  open  or  close  it.  has  the  singu- 
lar habit  of  leaping  Into  the  air  and 
falling  on  the  veranda-roof  below,  or 
possibly  on  golf-pla.vers  who  are  tell- 
ing of  their  afternoon  scores.  Then 
there'  Is  the  blind  which  suggested  the  i 
infamous  conundrum— we  remember  I 
only  the  answer:  "One  is  a win  over  ] 

a blinder,  and  the  other  is  a blind  over  | 
a window,”  ’*The  )bject  of  blinds.”  I 
says  a deep  thinker.  "Is,  of  course, 
twofold — to  keep  a room  cool  and  to 
screen  out  some  of  the  light,  so  as  to 
' avoid  the  bleaching  of  coloring  materi- 
als of  the  carpets  and  furniture.” 
There  are  other  objects— see  the  once- 
I famous  song.  "I'uil  Down  the  Blind.” 
Lt-t  us  again  be  strictly  scientlfi'. 

I "Since  light  exerts  the  peculiar  action 
I due  to  the  sudden  rays  which  material- 
ly and  wholsesomely  affects  the  air  of 
a dwelling  room,  care  should  obviously 
be  taken  not  to  exclude  all  the  rays 
that  are  so  concerned.”  You  shouldi 
avoid  blinds  painted  ruby  or  orange-1 
red  even  for  an  engine  house,  tor  ex- 
clusively red  light  has  been  used  as  a 
therapeutic  agent,  “and  apparently 
with  encouraging  results,  in  measles.” 
The  best  color  for  a blind  that  will  as- 
sist in  killing  micro-organisms,  and  at  I 
the  same  time  keep  human  visitors 
away,  is  a delicate  ochre. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Scudder  of  Jersey 
City,  in  the  fourth  of  his  sermons  on 
"Marriage  Bells,”  said;  "In  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  there  were  two  persons— 
a man  and  his  wife.”  No,  there  were 
three.  The  serpent  was  with  them. 
Always  the  triangle  that  has  inspired 
so  many  novels,  poems,  plays. 

"In  one  New  York  church  the  women 
in  the  choir  are  requested  to  dress  in 
I black.”  The  music  com.mittee  of  that 
church  is  made  up  of  brave  men. 


Mr.  William  Archer  says  that  he  had 
not  been  three  hours  on  American  soil 
before  he  heard  a charming  young  lady 
remark,  "Oh,  it  was  bully!”  Why  did 
his  friends  not  give  him  the  address  of  i 
a respectable  inn?  | 

There  has  been  discussion  again  in  | 
both  American  and  English  newspapers  S 
concerning  “Americanisms.”  "A.  M.”  | 

in  the  Pall  Jlall  Gazette  writes:  "On  ! 
the  whole,  the  American  pronounces  | 
with  much  more  purpose  and  wariness,  j 
and  with  more  consciousness  of  educa-  ! 
tion.  than  does  the  Englishman.  He 
has  more  scruples.  He  never  writes  j 
’round  (the  adverb)  without  an  apostro-  i 
phe  to  signify  the  merely  colloquial  j 
dropping  of  the  a.  And  this  word  he  j 
uses  very  often,  because  for  some  un-  1 
known  reason  (although  Biblical  Eng-  j 
lish  is  always  at  hand,  and  at  least  as  j 
familiar  in  the  United  States  as  with  • 
us)  ‘about’  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  ' 
use.  An  American  may  say  that  he  ' 
will  talk  to  you  ‘about  a book,’  but  he  | 
will  never  say  that  he  is  ’going  about;’  I 
he  always  says  ’going  around,’  or  famil-  j 
larly  ’’round.’  He  thinks  tis  very  | 
slovenly  for  our  way  of  dropping  the  ; 
h in  ’white,’  and  he  pronounces  It  care-  i 
fully,  transposing  it  so  that  it  begins  the  • 
word.  He  sounds  the  h in  ’hotel,’  ' 
which  to  us  seems  111,  because  It  is  not 
French.  And  generally  he  lets  you  ; 
understand  that  what  he  does  Is  not  • 


I 


I 
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done  by  chance.”  ! 

But  Is  "A.  M.”  correct  in  her  state-  . 
ment  that  addres.=.  with  a sharp  ac<-pnt 
on  the  first  syllable,  is  "the  uslual  : 
educated  w.a.v  in  America"?  ! 

She  deplores  the  fact  that  we  prefer  | 
"limb"  t.i  "branch,”  "dirt”  to  "earth”  i 
(as  a gardening  term).  I 

And  here  she  administers  a rebuke 
to  our  Anglomaniacs;  "American  in- 
dignation, even  when  it  is  deserved, 
is  easier  to  me?t  than  an  admlnition 
that  Is  altogether  unmerited.  An 
American  said  to  me.  by  the  chance  of 
conversation,  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  in  London  to  learn  English  hab- 
its and  to  like  them  best.  ‘I  never  no,w 
feel  as  much  as  tempted  to  say  “class’’ 
— I naturally  say  "clahss,”  like  you.’  As 
I have  never  once  said  'clahss,’  but 
check  the  child  who  speaks  the  word 
with  that  open  a,  the  homage  was  all 
In  vain.” 


What  a pleasure  it  Is  to  find  thq  Bos- 
ton Herald  editorially  firm  and  decided 
at  last.  Not  in  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal matters,  for  the  Herald  In  this  re- 
spect resembles  the  man  In  "Middle- 
march”  who  was  of  miscellaneous  opin- 
ions and  uncertain  vote.  But  in  liter- 
ary matters  the  Herald  is  like  a rock 
against  which  the  foaming  billows  dash 
In  vain.  Thus  it  Is  adamant  in  its  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Kipling’s  "Recession- 
al” and  It  dismisses  Poe  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  was  an  "erratic  person- 
age.” Observe  the  force  of  the  word 
"personage;”  to  call  Poe  “a  person,” 
would  he  merely  to  drop  him  from  the 


Pelfishness  has  as  much  value  as  the 
rhyslologica!  value  of  him  who  pescesses  it; 
it  may  he  very  valuable,  or  It  may  be  vile 
rn'l  contemptible.  Each  individual  may  be 
looked  at  with  respect  to  whether  he  repre- 
sents an  ascending  or  a descending  line  of  life. 
v%  hen  that  is  dctermine<l,  we  have  a canon 
for  determining  the  viue  of  his  selfishness. 
If  he  rei.'resenl.**  the  ascent  of  the  line  of 
Ilf».  his  ■\'alue  Is.  in  fact,  very  great — and 
on  account  of  the  collective  life  which  in 
him  makes  a further  step,  the  concern  about 
h's  'maintenance,  about  providing  his  op  1* 
r’lim  of  conditions,  may  even  be  extreme. 
If  the  single  person  reprermts  des-ending; 
di  vflopment.  decay,  chronic  degeneration,  or 
(^■Teulng  (disea.ses,  taken  on  lh»  whole,  are 


'thl'nomena"'  wh!f1^(^kult  from  decay  already! 
present,  they  are  not  the  cunies  of  It),  he 
!ias  little  worth,  and  the  greatest  fairness 
would  have  him  take  away  as  little  ns  possi- 
ble from  the  well-constituted. 


We  .arc  Inclined  to  believe  that  the 
cos’ time  of  Mr.«.  Jano  Lindsay,  the  bi- 
cyclist who  rode  "eight  centuries”  to 
beat  Jane  Yatman,  had  much  to  do  with 
her  success.  This  costume  was  not  an 
or.iinary  one.  We  quote  from  the  New 
York  World  of  Oct.  19: 
tVhat  she  wore;  Cloth  rap.  heavy  wool- 
len sweatsr.  her  husband’s  1 nick-lime  water, 
two  quarts  vIchy,  three  quarts  tea.  also 
tivo  quaits  water  on  the  road. 

"Knick-lime  water’’  h.as  not  hitherto 
been  aupreclatod.  It  is  undoubtedly 
better  than  tar-water,  alcohol,  or  a 
preparation  of  ordlnar.v  wai  er  and  oat- 
nieal.  But  where  did  she  wear  It? 


Our  contemporaries  are  as  pools  in 
a dry  land.  Thus  we  read  In  a late  Is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Heri’.ld  the  follow- 
ing betrothal  r.otlcte.  AVc  omit  the 
rames,  even  the  trade-name  of  the  shirt 
wal.<»t.  lest  sitters  In  the  sent  of  the 
scornful  should  accuse  as  of  a cove- 
nant with  an  advertising  agent. 

Miss  Henrietta . daughter  of  . the 

sole  manufacturer  of  the  shirt  waist,  to 

. No  cards. 


The  beer  tax,  they  say,  will  remain. 
Meanwhile  much  of  the  American  beer 
h.ns  deteriorated  sadly  in  quality,  and 
the  pint  bottle  is  now  merely  a term 
of  commerce. 

Gov,  Roosevelt  allowed  strange  words 
to  e.scape  the  barrier  of  M.s  teeth  when 
he  addressed  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  mothers  at  Albany.  "A  boy  that 
won’t  fight  is  not  v/orth  his  salt.  He 
will  be  no  use  in  life.  ♦ • • Let  the 
-rildren  have  Just  as  good  a time  as 
(bey  po.ssibly  can.” 

How  different  the  words  of  good  Dr. 
Watts- 


Hard  names  at  first,  and  threatening  words 
That  are  hut  noisy  breath, 

Mav  grow  to  clubs  or  naked  swords, 

'j'o  murder  and  to  death. 

The  devil  tempts  one  mother’s  son 
To  rage  against  another; 

So  wicked  t'ain  was  hurried  on 
Till  he  had  killed  his  brother. 

”Ed.  R.”  in  tie  New  York  Times 
says:  " ’Mad’  for  ’angry’  Is  common 
only  in  Ireland,  where  It  has  always 
been  employed  in  that  sense,  and 
wlience  It  was  undoubtedly  Imported  in- 
to .\merlca.” 

Stuff  and  nonsense!  In  Baker’s  “Glos- 
sal y of  Northamptonshire  words” 
(1854)  we  find;  ”Mad.  Greatly  vexed, 
angry.  This  sense,  though  common, 
is  not  In  the  dictionaries.” 

’’Provincial  Words  current  In  Lin- 
colnshire” by  J.  E.  Brogden  (1866): 
”Mad.  Angry.” 

.See  the  Spectator,  No.  176:  "Indeed, 
niy  dear,  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do." 

John  Ash’s  Dictionary  (1795);  "Mad. 
Enraged,  furious." 

John  Pickering,  in  his  "Vocabulary, 
or  Collection  of  Words  ami  Phrases 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States”  (1816)  says: 
"Mad.  in  Ihe  sense  of  angry,  is  con- 
sidered as  a low  word  In  this  country, 
and  at  the  present  day  is  never  used 
except  In  very  familiar  conversation. 
• • • An  English  friend  remarks  that 
•this  word.  In  the  sense  of  being  angry, 
is  certainly  very  common  in  England, 
but  It  is  rarely  employed  unless  in  con- 
versation.’ ” 

Chaucer;  "Trollus,"  line  479;  "Ne 
made  him  thus  in  armes  for  to  madde." 

Shnkspeare.  “Titus  Andronlcus.”  III. 
I.  104:  "Had  I but  seen  thy  picture 
In  this  plight.  It  would  have  madded 
me.”  Ibid  HI.,  1.  223;  "If  the  winds 
rage  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad?" 

■lonson:  "Every  Man  in  His  Humour,” 
IV..  1.  "You’d  mad  the  patlent’st  body 
in  ihe  world.” 

Acts  XXt’I.,  2 (authorized  version): 
”.\nd  being  exceeding  mad  against 
them,  I persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities.” 

Pepys.  ’’Diary,”  IV.,  482:  ”Tho  King 
is  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jermln,  and 
she  is  mad  at  Jermln’s  going  to  marry 
from  her.’’  . . 

New  Era— April,  1871  (Dc  A ere);  ’The 


Ill  DET>ACHMAW 


^appearance  in  Boston  of  This  Master  of 
Color^  Rhythm  and  Exquisite  Poetry 
— Piano  Recital  in  Steinert  Hall. 

(By  Philip  Hale.) 

Mr.  Vladimir  do  Pachmann  gave  a piano  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yester- 
ay  afternoon.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  a most  enthusiastic  audience, 
is  last  appearance  in  this  city  was  in  Januarj',  1894. 

Since  Mr.  de  Pachmann  first  appeared  here  in  April,  1890,  many  pianists 
jliave  visited  us;  formidable  pianists,  athletic  pianists,  intellectual  pianists, 
hypnotic  pianists,  scientific  pianists,  philosophical  and  psychological  pianists. 
Many  of  them  did  surprising  things:  many  of  them  thundered  and  lightened 
and  appalled  and  terrified:  some  of  them  perplexed,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
performed  incredible  feats  on  a singular  machine  known  as  a concert-grand 
in  a death  struggle  with  a full-sized  orchestra. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  plays  the  piano.  Under  his  sensitive,  magic  fingers  the 
much-abused,  grossly  misunderstood  instrument  becomes  a responsive  being 
of  poetic  sympathies. 

For  he  knows  the  limitations  of  the  piano.  He  does  not  attempt  the  im- 
possible. marvelous  as  his  technic  is.  Ho  is  content  with  the  piano,  and  with 
the  limitations  of  it:  he  does  not  try  to  turn  it  into  something  grander:  he 
preserves  and  glorifies  the  very  characteristics  which  to  many  are  as  a 
umbling  block. 


The  Art  Which  Conceals  Art. 


He  does  not  force  tone  to  obtain 
riking  contrasts:  but  he  makes  his 
fects  by  exquisite  gradations  of  tone, 
1 of  which  are  within  the  natural 
heme  of  colors:  and,  indeed,  he  is 
ch  a master  of  color  that  you  are 
first  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact 
at  he  is  also  a most  cunning 
aughtsman:  and.  «furthermore,  such 
the  supreme  equality  of  his  fingers, 
highly  developed  is  his  technic,  that 
the  astounding  ease  of  his  perform- 
ice  you  often  are  slow  to  recognize 
e man’s  remarkable  mastery  of  ce- 
il and  the  infinite  pains  taken  by 
m to  moke  each  inch  of  gorgeous 
invass  contribute  to  overwhelming 
feet. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  while 
r.  de  Pachmann  is  an  unusually  skill- 
1 colorist,  he  is  not  an  interpreter, 
-re  enters  into  discussion  the  por- 
nal  equation.  The  hearer  must  also 
an  interpreter.  Once  upon  a time 
!ere  was  a mysterious  voice  from 
iaven.  “The  people  therefo-re  that 
J)Od  by  and  heard  it,  said  that  it 
lunderod:  others  said  ‘An  angel 

lake.’  ” 

Now,  yesterday  Mr.  de  Pachmai.U' 
Ibm^itted  himself  to  a seyere  test. 
enoVned  throughout  the  world  as  a 
(lopin  player,  he  played  pieces  by 
'eber,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  as 
ell  a«  by  Chopin:  and  he  character- 
ed sharply  the  works  of  each  com- 
;ser:  nay,  more,  he  was  alive  with 
e spirit  of  the  environment  of  each 
mposer.  There  was  the  suggestion 


of  the  chivalric,  romantic  feeling  of 
Weber,  whose  romanticism  is  to  us  .if 
1899  precise  and  formal  in  elegance: 
there  was  the  dreaminess,  the  tender- 
ness, the  capriciousness  of  Schumann: 
there  was  again  the  faultlesslv  polished 
and  superficially  brilliant  chatter  of 
Mendelssohn;  and  Chopin  was  present, 
profoundly  melancholy  as  in  Majorca 
with  George  Sand,  smelling  of  Polish 
soil  as  in  the  mazurka,  a poet  of  rarest 
imagination,  scornful  and  Byronlc  as 
in  the  scherzo.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  nationality,  the  period,  the 
man.  Is  not  he  that  accomplishes  this 
an  interpreter? 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  play  again  in 
Steinway  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  Oct. 
91,  and  the  afternoons  of  Nov.  2 and  4. 
There  will  then  be  ample  opportunity 
to  examine  more  carefully  certain  feat- 
ures of  his  playing  which  set  him  apart 
from  and  above  so  many  of  his  rivals. 
He  is  a rash  man  who  stands  up  and 
says  this  or  that  pianist  is  the  great- 
est. There  is,  perhaps,  no  greatest  pi- 
anist. But  I know  of  no  pianist  who 
gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  does  Vla- 
dimir de  Pachmann,  although  you,  dear 
sir,  or  dear  madam,  may  prefer  a Bo- 
anerges or  a Dr.  Busby  of  the  piano. 

As  a matter  of  record,  let  it  be  said 
that  the  program  included  AVeber's  so- 
nata in  A flat:  Schumann’s  Warum, 
Grillen,  In  der  Nacht,  Vogel  als  Proph- 
et. Jagdlied,  Abschied;  Mendelssohn's 
Rondo  Caprlccioso;  Chopin's  second  Im- 
promptu. preludes  op.  28  Nos.  6,  19,  23: 
etudes  op.  25  Nos.  '2,  3,  6;  mazurka  op. 
33  No.  4;  valse  in  A flat;  third  scherzo. 

Philiv  Hale. 


Oty  c 

'The  King’s  barber  in  the  Bast  is  usu- 
ly  a man  of  rank,"  says  Burton  in  a 
>te  to  "The  End  of  the  Tailor’s  Tale”; 
or  the  best  of  reasons  that  he  holds 
Ls  Sovereign’s  life  between  his  fingers, 
fie  of  these  noble  Figaros  in  India 
arried  an  English  lady  who  was,  they 
r,  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  out 
nat  were  her  husband's  ofllclal  du- 
m.  • 


The  young  woman  in  Chicago  who 
Jects  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Recessional” 
jn  absurdly  oyer-rated  poem,  by  the 
ly — because  he  stole  from  Emerson, 
ght  also  accuse  the  late  Paul  Ver- 
ne of  plagiarism  from  the  Concord 
et. 

iero  are  four  well  known  lines: 
o soil-  tombait,  un  soir  Equivoque  d'au- 
tomne; 

Nl  belles.  Re  pendant  rgveu.sea  ft  nos  bras, 
tent  niors  des  mnt.s  si  sp^eieux,  tnut  baa, 
e notre  Anie,  depuls  ce  temps,  tremble  et 
s’  4tonne.” 

m Autumn  is  to  Verlaine,  so  is.Spring 
Emerson ; 

The  .\prll  winds  are  magical. 

And  thrill  our  tuneful  frames; 

The  garden  walks  are  passional 
To  bachelors  and  dames, 
lere  you  have  as  in  a nutshell  the 
ference  between  Paris  and  Concord, 
il.yet  there  is  the  same  human  feel- 
[f. 


/ 


'ur  in.stltutlor.s  are  no  longer  worth  any- 
rg:  that  is  a matter  on  which  we  are 
Ullmous.  But  the  fault  Is  not  in  the  in- 
.tftions,  but  in  us.  After  we  have  lost  all 
tlncts  out  of  'which  institutions  grow-,  the 
tltutions  themselves  arc  being  lost,  be- 
JSe  we  are  no  longer  suitable  for  them. 


.y  d{r  y-  ! ^ 

serin  to  me  lucky!  What  do  you  eay?  ; 
The>.  roast  me  before  I appear.”  j 

Why  should  a man  be  so  sensitive  1 
nbout  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  I 
of  his  name?  A'et  we  are  all  sensitive 
anti  vain  in  these  matters.  You  smile 
at  Mr.  Hogg  when  he  insists  on  the 
pronunciation  “Hogue”  or  "Hoag,”  yet, 
when  you  reached  a certain  round  in 
the  social  ladder — climbed.  O,  so  la'oo- 
riously  and  with  what  loss  to  self-re- 
spect!—your  name  Smith  suddenly  ap- 
Iteared  as  Haversham-Smith,  and  today 
you  are  insulted  .when  the  hyphen  and 
the  prefix  are  omitted;  in  fact,  you  no 
longer  yisit  the  home  of  your  boyhood,  ‘ 
for  down  there  you  are  known  only  a«  I 
“Smith,”  Just  plain  “Bill  Smith.”  Or  ! 
you  resent  the  fact  that  a man  has  a | 
similar  name,  as  though  you  alone  ■ 
were  the  original  Jacobs.  And  see  how 
I'lnubert.  who  is  popularly  supposed  to 
hawe  lived  only  for  art  between  his  ep- 
ileptic fits,  frete  and  fumes,  because 
v/lth  a dropped  “1”  his  name  is  that  of 
a grocer.  There  are  some— we  are  not  i 
of  them— who  might  say  that  in  all  . 
probability  the  despised  grocer  W'as  j 
more  useful  to  society  than  was  the 
man  who  treated  with  Flemish  detail 
the  amorous  escapades  of  Emma  Bo- 
var.v.  It  is  a singular  species  of  van- 
ity. Why  should  you  care  whether  yott 
are  Brown.  Browne  or  Braun?  Was  .t 
Max  O'Rell  -who  suggested  that  it 
might  be  w*ell  for  a New  Yorker  to  be 
known  as,  say,  146  at  No.  34  In  West  | 
I' orty-second  Street?  Do  convicts  quar-  j 
rel  over  priority  in  the  numbering  of 
them?  Does  a daring  and  celebrated 
criminal  in  England  complain  because 
a sneak  thief  is  ,re.gistered  as  A 1 1, 
while  he  sits  below  the  salt  as  C 5 5? 


I Sincere.'  Ann  when  you  assure  some. 
; one  that  you  are  faithfully  his,  doc.s 
this  imply  that  you  are  faithless  to 
j other  correspondents?  We  read  somc- 

I where  that  in  Spain  a signature  with- 
out a flourish  was  of  no  value  or  Im- 

: i'ort  in  a last  will  and  testament.  This 
ma.v  be  a He;  for  we  have  long  given 
up  belief  in  everything  we  read;  and 
we.  too,  have  lived  in  Arcadia.  Our 
fUhers  in  the  forties  often  began  their 
lettcr.s  to  their  fathers  “Respected  sir” 
and  closed  with  “Your  dutiful  (or 
obedient)  son;”  and  there  was  some- 
thing not  wholly  displeasing  In  the 
(luaint  formalism  in  epistolary  court- 
ship early  in  this  century. 

A good  many  years  ago  an  eminent 
scientist,  tvho  came  to  the  village  to 
lecture,  was  quartered  at  our  thatched 
cottage.  He  knew  a glacier  when  he 
saw  it,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of 
antediluvian  animals  when  pictured  in 
their  most  horrid  form;  but  hot  bis- 
luits  and  preserves  vanished  before 
liim  like  the  worlds  of  man  in  a cyclone; 
and  he  had  a trick  of  immediately 
griming  fresh  towels.  With  boyish  im- 
pudence we  looked  at  an  unfinished 
it  tier  that  he  left  carelessly  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  began  “My  dearest 
Helen.”  While  the  superlative  flatter-  ! 
fd  his  wife,  had  she  not  the  right  to  in- 
quire into  th.o  character  of  the  dearer 
and  the  dear  women  of  that  name? 

Mr.  Henderson  signed  lately  in  the 
New  York  Times  an  admirable  article 
cn  the  encore  nuisance.  In  the  course  ' 
of  the  said  article  he  referred  to  our  old  i 
friend  Air.  Campanari.  When  that  ex- | 
cellent  singer  appeared  a'fortnight  or  so  , 
ago  at  a Metropolitan  Opera  House 
concert,  “The  audience  plainly  wanted 
to  hear  him  sing  tlie  bullfighter’s  song! 
from  ‘Carmen,’  th.i  most  wretched  bit  | 
of  ..hear  ncn.=ense  in  that  admirable.] 
V.  ork.  Well,  he  sang  it  as  an  encore, 
number,  and  that,  of  course,  meant 
that  he  had  to  sing  it  again.  No  one' 
would  accuse  Signor  Campanari  of 
•ungllng  lot  a record  of  more  encores 

II  an  the  other  artists  on  the  program' 
received.  No  one  but  a despicable  ' 

I-  ritic  would  accuse  any  of  the  great  , 
ones  of  the  Grau  company  of  doing  i 
anything  so  small  as  that.  Yet  Signor  I 
Campanari  must  have  known  that  the 
public  which  attends  the  Sunday  evening 
concerts  would  not  give  a copper  cent 
to  hear  him  sing  ‘Non  Piu  Andrai,'  and 
tiiat  it  would  ask  him  to  sing  an  encore  I 
nun  ber.  He  h.ad  the  toreador  .song  all 
ready;  the  parts  were  on  the  desks  of 
the  musici.ans,  and  when  the  familiar 
upward  run  of  the  strings  which  intro- 
duces it  was  heard  the  audience  broke 
into  a paean  of  glad  welcome'  and 
Signor  Carripanari  smiled  hl.s  gratitica- 

I tion.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  sing 
that  toreador  song,  and  he  might  .just 
as  well  have  sung  it  in  the  first  place.  ] 
But  by  singirg  it  as  an  encore  number 
he  .got  still  ar  other  encore. 

“Now  .a  word  as  to  the  tirlists.  They 
are  all  called  artists  because  they  say 
they  are  artists.  But  they  do  not 
always  behave  like  artists.  It  is  not 
possible  to  believe  that  any  cf  them 
Imagine  that  the  .applause  of  the  Sun-  j 
day  night  avdience.s  is  any  real  evidence  ■ 
of  public  e.steem.  Yet  it  would  take  ti  I 
prett.v  strong  influence  to  induce  these  i 
‘artists’  to  forego  the  gratification  ! 
V hich  their  vanity  receives  from  being  ! 
encored.  And  then  there  is  the  record!  | 
That  is  the  big  thing.  Did  you  ever,  ! 
kiiifl  resder.  chance  to  hear  one  of  | 
these  artists  boasting  of  his  encores?  I 
'I  was  encored  six  times!’  .And  then  he  I 
thinks  he  is  a considerable  personage,  i 
and  that  Kings  and  Admirals  should 
make  way  for  him.” 


j ■.hot  hilS  I| 

I mill  ica’i  irainiii-,  short, 
i ..  :;i ruffe? 


.q!>  light  1 
If.  ] im,  oi  ; 


AVe  quote  from  the  .Musical  Age: 

“AVe  have  looked  over  the  song  re- 
ferred to  below,  and  hope  that  the  writer 
will  ere  long  be  able  to  return  to  the 
right  path: 

S 'ptombor  1,  1899. 

Dear  Sir— X send  by  this  mull  two  copies 
of  a song  entitled,  “.AUhough  I in  AVay- 
w'iirdness  Itoam.” 

If  the  Ron.g  seDms  to  you  to  have  merit,  a 
mi'ntion  of  it  in  your  paper  would  lie'  ap- 
preciated, and  much  oblig-',  yours  respect- 
fully, K.'nB  LAND. 


C>  C h Z 


V 7 


itwl  ive  Flaubert  complained  as  fol- 
■•’•’in  a letter  written  to  Houis  Bouil- 
: in  1836:  “The  Revue  de  Paris  of 

g.  1 announces  me,  but  in  an  incom- 
te  fashion,  for  it  prints  my  name 
tliout  the  T:  ‘Madame'  Bovary,  by, 

stave  F.aubert.’  This  is  the  namoj 
• [grocer  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  facing,!' 
j4p'h6a(re-FrancaIs.  This  does  not*! 


Have  you  a sliding  scale  in  signa- 
tures? Do  you  go  from  “A'ours”  to 
“A  ours  most  sincerely”  in  ending  your 
letter  with  a flourish?  Do  you  draw 
a line  between  “tradesmen”  and  “gen- 
tlemen,” you,  whose  father  began  by  ij 
sneaking  sales  of  Junk  to  which  he  hail  j 
no  Just  and  legal  claim?  If  you  are  1 
sincere,  how  can  you  be  more  or  most 


IS.S  rH.ARA  m’T't'  will  sing  for 
cs  Saturday  at  the  Symphony 
concert.  'I’ho  story  that  she  is  six 
feet  in  height  has  been  industri- 
ously circulated  b.v  her  mana.ger  and 
agents.  Thc.v  have  done  her  in- 
juslice;  for  .=  hc  is  6 feet  2',; 

I'm;  whether  in  her  stockings,  or 
lu  her  lu’esuniahly  daintj'  boots, 
deimuent  saitii  not.  .And  they  sa.v  that 
Miss  liult  has  uthcr  quaiiftcati.m.s 
* hich  should  command  attention. 

.Now  tin  re  has  been  no  eomraent  about 
thosi-  exlraordinarily  higli  sopranos, 
Aliss  Ellen  Beaeli  A'aw  and  .Aliss  .Ada 
Coll.  .V.  Tile  former,  thc.v  say,  repented 
of  her  virtuoso  ways  and  has  worked 
hal'd  to  win  success  as  a singer  rather 
ilnin  as  a idicnoraenon.  liut  is  Aliss 
I’olicf',  tin;  Australian,  who  now  knows 
KosSJir  and  Biul\s  and  frankly  ■ < on- 


WilO.--C  height  is  the  . 111). 
mui'h  iirivss  work,  i.c  ;i 


Ali.  s Bull 
,iel  : of  .-o 

contralto. 

She  was  liorn  at  Southwick,  n,:,r 
Brighton,  Ktiglaml.  Studying  undi  r .Mr, 
liootiiani  a’,  lit  istol,  slic  sang  in  conecrl 
in  Dceemlicr,  1889.  She  entered  thi- 
Royal  College  of  .Music,  distitigili..heil 
her.'eif  at  the  concerts  of  this  institu- 
lion,  and  shone  in  opera.  Sim  made  her 
debut  in  I.ondon  with  tho  Royal  Choral 
Society  in  Sullivan’s  “Golden  Legend,” 
Dec.  7.  1892,  and  the  lOtli  of  the  same 
month  she  made  ,a  sensation  by  her 
impersonation  of  Oriiheus  in  Gluck’.' 
opera  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  a per- 
lormance  given  by  the  Itoyal  Collegi- 
.if  Alusi.',  I.et  me  quote  the  remark; 
of  a critic  concerning  this  appearanc.-; 

Aliss  Butt  cave  signs  of  so  much  laU-nl 
'hat  Per  future  career  nia,\  1).'  spik'  ii 
of  as  a liiatti-i  of  national,  I'atiier  ih  in 
i.f  hial.  imijortance. 

A'  ihi'.  \'Oune  lady  is  onl.v  Just  on'  ol 
I.CI  'teens,  .ind  hai  had.  v In  liece,  in. 
hislrioni''  expeiii'in  e,  she  is  not  y.-t,  of 
.our.-'e.  a (Jiula  Ravogli  as  regards 
gesture;  but  apart  from  quite  unneces- 
•sary  eomparisons  (in  this  <-ase  tlie.v 
would  be  more  than  u.suall.v  odious), 
her  performanee  was  in  all  respects 
remarkable. 

.Inly  19,  1893,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  tlie 
Prince  of  AA'ales  in  his  speech  con- 
gralulaled  her,  and  mentioned  the  fa.-t 
that  he  had  not  only  heard  her  in 
“Orpheus,”  but  also  at  the  Queen’s 
Concert  and  at  a priv.ate  concert  given 
by  his  -iaughtei'.  And  His  Royal  High- 
ness allowed  that  he  washed  her  well. 

Alis.s  Butt  .sang  a.gain  with  the  Royal 
Clio  ul  Society  Nov.  23.  1893;  at  the 

Hanley  l.’estival.  Oct.  21,  1893;  at  tln- 
Hristol  Festival,  Oct.  25,  1893;  at  the 
Handel  li’estival  of  1894;  and  since  thi'ii 
in  many  festivals  and  coneerts.  She 
ha.s  studied  in  I’aris  with  Bouhy  an.l 
in  Berlin  with  Gerster. 

Her  latest  appearance  of  importance 
I hat  I liave  noticed  was  Oct.  5,  .at  the 
Norwich  Fc.otival,  wlien  she  sang  songs 
by  Edward  Elgar  with  orchestral  :tc- 
comiianiment.  These  songs  were  writ- 
ten esfiecially  for  her  and  the  Festival, 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  spoke  of  them  and 
Iht  singer  as  follows: 

I ilefinitely  recognize  in  Air.  Elgar  tho 
iniisieian  who  has  the  greatest  claims 
of  any  Englishman  of  quite  his  period 
to  serious  consideration.  He  has.  first, 
a wonderful  gravity  cf  purpose;  he 
never  trifles.  So  far  as  1 know,  all  AIi . 
Elgar's  musie  is  distinguished  t>y  ;i 
most  perfect  sincerity,  a complete  re- 
sponsibility. That  in  it.self  would  tie 
onl.v  a reeomniendalion,  not  a final  trib- 
ute to  his  art.  Beyond  this  solid  found- 
ation, however,  he  has  orchestral 
powers  which  demand  the  liighest  at- 
tention. In  such  a work,  for  example, 
as  his  “Alelilation.”  played  yesterday, 
the  orchestra  is  handled  with  the  facili- 
ty of  a master,  and  with  an  instinct 
for  the  right  placing  of  musical  sound — 
ihe  purely  iintcchnieal  phrase  must  he 
forgiven  for  its  appropriateness— which 
together  are  not  far  removed  from 
genius.  This  again  Is  rather  a recom- 
mendation, though  of  a more  splendi.l 
sort,  than  a final  tribute;  but  added  .1.) 
this,  and  to  an  extremely  line  technique, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  Air.  El- 
gar has  an  inspiration  and  a sense  of 
beauty  that  are  among  the  ran  things 
of  art.  His  sea-pietures  are  live  in 
number,  and  they  are  concerned  With 
the  moxis  jf  the  sea.,  in  its  slumlierous 
ai>peal,  in  its  depths,  in  its  cruelty 
and  in  its  inor..  liiimun  aspect.  They 
are  not  all  eqiiall.v  fine;  tint  the  finest, 
jierhap. , “In  Haven,”  is  I'Xlremely  fine. 
Onlv  those  wlio  understand  (in  Henley’s 
sple'ndid  phrase)  how  ail  the  universe 
can  be  “narrowed  10  the  compass  of  .a 
ring"  vyill  see  Iiow,  in  this  slight-seem- 
ing ere.ation,  there  is  housed  so  great 
an  artistic  emotion.  The  poet  saw  in 
the  smallest  of  flowers  just  the  one  shut 
door  which  kept  him  from  all  the  mys- 
tery "of  this  uniutelligilile  worW;’’  so 
in  one  s’nort  song  this  ex<iuisite  com- 
poser houses  the  even  more  iiiiintoliigl- 
lile  mystery  of  artistic  lieaiity.  The  big 
drama  of  the  last  'Soii.g,  “'The  Swim- 
mer,” by  Adam  Mndsay  Gordon,  v.'as 
excellent  and  moving,  liut  it  'was  less 
personal,  less  secretly  touching  than 
the  one  I have  ati'eady  described;  and 
the  three  remainin.g  songs  stand  within 
the  lines  of  merit  drawn  liy  these  two. 
The  songs  were  eompo.sc'j  for,  and  were 
sung  1)V.  Mis.s  Clara  Butt.  I admired 
j this  singer  extremely  a day  or  two  a,go. 
when  she  gave  us  the  Biblical  Songs  of 
Dvorak;  but  I admired  her  more  last 
night.  Mi.ss  Butt  has,  for  a beginning, 
an  emotional  temperament  which  has 
lieen  steadily,  so  far  as  I have  observed 
[ this  great  singer,  growing  with  her 
j progress  in  the  paths  of  her  art;  and 
I on  this  occasion  she  gave  a really  won- 
derful utterance  of  that  temperament 
at  its  highest  point.  1 have  said  that 
Mr.  El.gar  had  been  at  pains — and  at 
most  successful  pains — to  interpret 

certain  moods  of  the  sea;  Miss  Butt 
caught  tho.se  moods,  and  with  just  the 
right  discrimination  and  power  gave 
them  the  clothing  of  her  magnificent 
Voice.  The  result  'was  a sort  of  vocal 
tone-picture,  which,  becoming  a ijer- 

I ^ — r 

feci  part  of  Mr.  Elgar’s  creation,  made] 
to  my  heariii.g  a unique  exi> 'I'ieiice.  It  ■ 
was  good  to  hear  the  raptures  of  aj>- 
plause  which  followed  the  close  of  each 
song,  and  |)a:'lieuiarl\  the  vlose  of  ilie 
last. 


I .And  .Romelicdv  t 
' folio w.-^: 

.t.\  I.Mritl  IMPTI 
t Voeyvicil ; Ovioit-i' 


of  Aliss  Hull  as 


an*].  . v 

‘ ]i*  .“••fu  I.. Ill*, 

jhi-  l of  iiiusl. -wii5«J;'  iliat  <'!anc 

»\  . 'T*  uf'iniN  whi  trl.  unvi  lUiA'c.  utivf  fl*- 
U;f*n  sjiw  I rlear 

^^1*  I ro.u)  8i>a  si»i'T*ui)in»r  lo  tin  sky. 

^orriy.  as  ll:*  .1  a; 

Aral  t«*m]**r  nij'ht  rani*  >»> . 

?-•;*  .«anR  of  5eas:  Uu*  .sun  v.ax-.I  fir.ai 
Ami  VHi.m.’.i  Hki-  ..f  I.;a/.  l.*U 

l:ean.  ihal  u.iv  liK*  a f iK 

il.«*  «]*  ;mI  iroin  Hit*  iU*t  r*'s  »!'  I’  Ii»  H. 

Sh^  .s4inK  "f  .-ta-;  Ali,  wh*.  inon:a  I 

Ilh  j*t*a-fM:*  VM*lls  of  all  n*;nel,  j 

\hal  vulcf  h'»uM  mak  • you  Ic-ss  i*irl«irn, 

^ '‘a,  thou^Ii  iis  w*Tc  ”Kor}?t*i.“ 

I'Ut  you  WitjU  prt  r«  r #;Ot,sij»  of  a morp 
inlirnale  nalur**  tlian  a thy  .^laiisiical 
r»*(  ortl  (if  lu*r  carot-r,  so  I ahd  Ju  ri*  thi* 
r«  i.cn  of  an  Intt  rvi**w  t hu  h.  inhiJishf-tl 
soriiO  linii*  aioi  in  i»!i-  1‘ail  .Mali  tJazoite.  ' 
lias  *<01  hofji  I'ej  rinlftl  in  iliis  oonniry. 
ll  is  hiailoil,  ••|>om  a Bristol  ('onx- 
sponclent." 

Mis.s  Ihiii  maU»‘s  an  onlinarv  man  fool 
, almost  tiny  in  her  presenci*.  for  sla-  will 
I not  allow  ihi*  0(1(1  (juarier  of  an  inch 
from  her  hi  lsht.  which 
j IS  k ii*et  2*ri  iiich(‘s — a height  she  bears 
I "•■H  few  wouM  suspect  she  at- 
I I il.  I was  ciirii.its  lo  know  at 

what  am-  fill.-  lirsi  |<U  the  |mw.  i'  and 
I pjis-=ion  of  inusii-;  hut,  altlion^th  as  a 
I ihild  she  fujo.M’.l  .siiiftiiif;.  sho  was  h.v 
n**  nit'an.s  *in  infant  j»roJis,v.  It  was  not 
nniil  W t)i-  i.";  that  il  Wiis  discovered  she 
] iiad  a rieli  contralto,  and  not  a so- 
early  teacher  deemed. 

. ™ Inoi  i was  told  i was  lo  be  trairu-d 
|lo  b.-  a sinaer  I coald  hardly  believe  it!” 
fn  1^  '•'*''*“'hned,  witli  a ray  of  pleasure 
I n.Iin;;  la  r dark.  I'xpressiy.-  eyes,  Thtnt 
1 rlf  told  ii:<-  Ilf  In  r early  diiys,  w hen 


) she  sa!  bttek  in  tlie  elioir  c*f  liie  Ilristol 
j Ki  aiiv-.l:  in  llie  same  ori  hestra  1 had 
I wiinesst'd  Iier  triumph  as  the  famous 
j s jiiastress. 

•'Ahl  hut  tlif.se  were  pleafant  .lavs,” 
ll.'  sai.l;  r.  veled  in  the  pleasure  of 
h.  m.  " 

•Voii  w.r.'  \ery  Rood  lust  night  to 
.•onr  audlen.-e,  " I inlerjeeted. 

"ilow  conl'l  .lie  In  Ip  il.  to  on<*’s  owi. 

I n.'Opl.'?" 

I All  h<  r f imlly  are  ni'tsie.il.  •’ft  woiiid 
j he  a marvel  if  any  of  my  lirothers  or 
^ sisters  eonid  not  sins:  my  mothfr  has 
(an  .‘X.'tdlerit  voice.*'  The  German  Kin- 
I perm  was  rient  when  he  told  her  he 
j was  not  afrai.i  of  bein.g  disappointe.i: 
(her  voi.'c  i'l  speaking  war!  enoiish.  Jt 
i is  full  ol  syni]i;ith.v  and  rieli  in  lone. 

ftaving  hut  lately  com.'  from  a course 
I o!  study  abrca.l,  1 was  anxious  to  liear 
h.'r  opinion  upon  the  Vi.ln..  of  foreign 
.siu.l.v.  Sh.'  is  nniek  at  l■lnguag^'s,  hav- 
ing promptly  ma.'.ter.'d  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  French,  German  ami  Italian; 
hi.t  somewhat  to  my  surprise  slie  uon- 
fes.sed  to  a pri  ferenee  for  Freneh  as  a 
singing  languag.-.  the  litiuids  of  that 
•tongue  being  rather  a dillienltv  with 
most  Knglish  singers. 

On  mv  venturing  to  ask  iter  as  lo  th.' 
value  of  a foitigii  training  for  young 
begimiers,  .site  rei.lied  with  much 
warmth,  that  “for  grouiitling'*  she 
thought  “Knglisli  teaching  was  g.ioti, 
but  miisie  was  tak.-n  more  seriousl.v 
abroad.  'Piiert  one  s.'emed  to 
breathe  music:  it  was  their  whole  life 
an.i  pi. £ Sion;  their  intense  love  for  their 
art  rnade  th.ni  less  saii-lied  with  ir.e- 
dicerit.v.  In  Kiiglaii.l  we  wer.  satislie.l 
wnh  a balia.l  eoneet t,  an.l  a little  light 
op.  ra,  and  the  d’frereni  attitno.'  of  the! 
audii'itee  provi  .1  tin-  power  with  whi.  h 
rr.ns.e  swayed  a people.  In  Kngland  of- 
ten  pfcpie  talked;  while  in  other  “otin- 
l-lt's  If  even  .vour  chair  rr.-aked  year 
I neighbors  v oidd  kill  yon  with  a look  ” 
ren  lering  of  a setting  of  tlie 
■Al.ide  with  me”  had  j. roved 


Her 

words 


fCmil  M'»nf*iilWr(  r will  i*c  pivcn  in  I^j  - 
Ki'm  Hall,  10:  i;oslon,  Tuesday  even- 

liJM.  i’hf  e.\pen.s»-s  haye  been  pt'^son- 
ally  ei.:  irliiiitdi  by  Aiayor  Quincy. 

Tl;(*  lir.st  o!  I he  M-ries  of  10  ilarvarvl 
versity  <*ha»nber  c*(>j»ecrts  in  Sanlers 
lltrure,  Camlu id^fo,  yill  br  j^iyen  Vnes- 
day  1 voninL*-,  TJi*  Kneisel  Quartet,  ris- 
siste.j  i y Mi.^s  UoUie  .Mills,  pianist,  will 
play  I!'iydn*s  tjuariet  in  l>  ni  ijor,  op. 
7k,  Nn.  j;  Uiahms's  sonaia  in  A major, 
Xo.  :i,  for  \ioUn  uiid  piano;  Itcclhovcn  s 
((uarti  in  Ji-flai  major,  op.  if*,  Xo.  C. 

The  Ar>oIIo  f'lub  will  ^riv<‘  four  con- 
certs in  .Music  Hall.  Xuv.  2'2.  Jan.  17. 
Mareli  7.  April  IS.  The  snioisis  will  be 
in  nirn  Airs.  Ut*nevieve  I'birk  Wilson, 
soprano;  Air.  Hispham.  Mb--  Stein,  Mrs. 
Sznniowska. 

Air.  de  J’aehmaiin  will  ]^i\e  Oliopin 
reeil;ils  in  Sleinerl  Hall.  Oet.  ?A  (eyeii- 
;nKi.  and  iliv  afternoons  of  Xoy.  ;;  and  4. 

I he  prosraTTi  of  ihe  Symphony  con-  ; 
e'*i  t Sattir  lay-  will  include  Mendels-  j 
.-ohiP.s  overture  “.Melusiiia,"  lJumper- j 
di'»ek‘:  ‘ Aloori^h  Khapsudy”  (iirsl  liino  ! 
h*  re>,  Amzart’s  S>  miihony  in  tj  minor 
Xo.  2-.  Uir.'-*l  time  at  these  con' crl.'^).  • 
Miss  Clara  1111*11,  contralto,  will  sinj; 
two  aria.s. 

Mis.*-!  .Va^'Ot  iainde,  contralto,  and  Air. 

N\  illiam  A.  Howland,  baritone,  will^ivo 
a .«ong  recbal  Peo.  lii  in  Sleinert  Hall. 

It  i^  repvrlfd  tlial  Mr.  Isidore  do  i.ar<t 
is  Jilrendy  eonti'inplaling  a new  opera, 
to  lu-  )mi;ided  on  an  . pisode  in  the  liis- 
lor.v  of  I'Jngland.  Alaneinelli  is  writing 
;m)  openi  in  two  acts  entitled  "Faolo 
i e Fraiii.e.scu,”  the  libretto  for  which 
j lias  been  aflapied  by  Arturo  Golantti. 
I’licelni’s  “J.a  Tosca”  will  be  pro- 
tliieed  at  Uome  .Jan.  10.  i.eoncavallo*s 
“J-ui  Bobt^me"  was  sung  in  J’aris  for  the 
first  time  Oct.  7.  The  critics  prefer  Piic- 
eini’s  version.  A new-  opera  in  one  act. 
“Maiidanikii,*’  by  Gustave  T.azerus 
l•leased  at  t'tdognf  Uct.  1.  iJoiiizetli’s 
“I.indii”  was  revived  with  I’n  vosti  as 
the  heroine  ,a  Berlin  Get.  1.  A new 
ertmi  • opera  witli  melodious  music  by 
1‘anl  rmlanit,  jiroduccd  at  t'assel  Sept. 

Uo.  entitled  “Betrogeiie  Betriiger’’ 
jileased.  Fuchs,  the  second  conductor 
at  tile  Vienna  opera,  died  Oct.  a. 

:\lr.  Hend<r-on  ,jr<ys  thil  he  has 

.otvi-r  hiiird  anyll-ing  so  b.id  at  a Sun- 
day night  concert,  except  the  celelirated 
singing  of  l,ul;i  \ ar  Cortland,  that  the 
a'K.icnce  would  iwl  eiieoro  it.  Marie 
la  cma  once  I ored  nn  audience  almo.-d 
to  death  hy  sin.ging  for  20  minutes  a 
poem  of  A'ielor  Hugo  about  the  be- 
trothed of  a ilriimmer  (militar.v.  Hot 
commercial),  and  the  niidienee  c^me  up 
smiling  and  got  a ballad  out  of  lier  as 
an  ad  liiioruil  number.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  one  of  the  i rime  donne  of  Mr. 
Aiitcnio  I'astor’s  chaste  home  of  the 
muses  went  tc  the  Opera  House  and 
.-•ang  the  prai.-er  of  Klizabeth  at  a Sun- 
liay  nighty  e meert  I'he  would  receive  an 
fi  ecre  with  the  sumt  wicrit.v  as  Me’- 
ba.” 

He  also  speak.s  of  .Mr.  T’aur  as  om  of 
the  llirce  eonduetars  of  the  Gran  Oiiera 
t en  jiaii.t  : 

“This  conductor  is  a m.an  with  a per- 
.'sonality  and  with  defined  methodf=. 

. \\  hatever  one  may  think  of  his  read- 
I ings  or  the  general  character  of  the 
performances  under  his  baton,  one  ean- 
' not  blit  fiei  tlial  the  man  has  virility 


ELSA  MGGER. 

First  Appearance  of  This 
'Cellist  in  Boston. 


Player  of  True  and  De- 
lightful Talent. 


A New  Symphony  by  Alex- 
ander Glazounoff. 

The  program  of  the  second  Symphony 
concert  last  night.  Air.  Gerickc  con- 
ductor, was  as  follows: 

Overture,  ••Prometheus  Bound”.,.. Goldmark 

Concerto  for  'cello  in  D minor Lulo 

Chaconne  in  D minor Harh-Raff 

bj  Diphony  No.  l>,  in  C minor,  op.  5S.. 

Glazounofl 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Miss  Elsa  Ruegger,  the  'cellist,  who 
appeared  last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  was  born  at  Lucerne,  Switzer- 
land, Dec.  6,  1881.  She  studied  with  Ja- 
cobs of  the  Brussels  Conservatory;  she 
played  in  a charity  concert  when  she 
was  H years  old,  and  when  she  was  13 
she  made  a concert  tour.  She  was 
awarded  in  June,  1896,  the  first  ’cello 
nrize  of  the  Brussels  Conservatory 
“with  the  highest  distinction."  Since 
then  she  has  played  In  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe. 

The  concerto  which  she  chose  was  first 


that  the  poiypnonic  structure  of  tae 
chaconne  clearly  indicates  that  the  vltV' 
lln  piece  as  we  know  It  was  •'only  an 
arrangement.”  His  transcription  is  a 
tour  de  force,  ingenious,  creditable:  but 
are  such  transcriptions  worth  while? 

The  overture  by  Goldmark  has  bc<'n 
highly  praised.  To  me  it  is  long-wind- 
rd,  with  episodes  that  suggest  pad- 
ding, with  certain  noble  passages,  with 
certain  harmonic  pro.gresslons  which, 
while  they  are  strongly  Wagnerian,  are 
time  painted  with  the  well-known 
Goldmarkian  brush.  Take  the  overture 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  Goldmark  or  Aeschy- 
lus. 

The  performance  throughout  the  con-'i 
cert  was  of  a high  order  of  excellence. 
The  program  suffered  by  continuity  of 
thought  in  the  minor,  and  it  was  a 
risky  experiment  to  bring  two  sets  of 
variations  in  close  proximity. 

Philiv  Hale. 


d-tv 


5,  K V 


Took  at  one  of  your  industrious  fellows  for 
a moment,  I beseech  you.  He  sows  hurry 
and  reaps  indigestion;  he  futs  a vast  deal  of 
urtivUy  out  to  Interest,  and  receives  a large 
measure  of  nervous  derangement  in  return. 
Hither  he  absents  himself  entirely  from  all 
fellowship,  and  lives  a recluse  In  a garret, 
with  carpet-slippers  and  a leaden  Inkpot;  or 
he  comes  among  people  swiftly  and  bitterly, 
in  a contraction  of  his  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  discharge  some  temper  before  he  re- 
turns to  work.  I do  not  care  how  much  or 
how  well  he  works,  this  fellow  is  an  evil 
feature  In  other  people’s  lives.  They  would 
be  happier  if  he  were  dead.  He  poisons  life 
at  the  well-head. 


The  Chief  Secretary  of  Alalta  pub- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  savings  of  the 

^ . Maltese  are  Invested  in  Jewelry.  We 

Het*  9 1877  have  always  understood  that  the  wealth 

was  O'l  ^^kr^Sld^'^The  rda^Tr‘’ was  Maltese  was  In  their  cats. 

Adolph  Fischer,  the  Belgiai’t,  who  ^ed  

l^li  madhouse.  He  There  are  days  when  everything  you 

Eu^mne  in  several  citie.s  of  touch  turns  to  money,  when  even  the 

^umpe  m 18(8.  It  is  my  impression 
that  .Mr  Hekking  played  it  while  he 
was  m this  country,  but  it  had  not  been 
heard  m Boston  before  last  ni.ght. 

The  work  is  not  one  of  marked  i 


not  one  of  marked  inter- 
except  possibly  in  the  orchestra- 
tion. Iho  first  movement  makes  pom- 
pous annour.cemenis  that  lead  to  noth- 
ing.  the  themes  are  dry  and  labored, 
a.id  with  the  exception  of  tlie  pompous 
declamation  the  music  is  of  an  austere 
ri  elancholy  that  at  times  is  almost  sour. 


tnal  111  her  voice  at  least  she  po.sf»csfjed  i^urc  and  unhesitating  de- 

givjit  dramatic  force.  Small  woncler  I niands  m make  of  hl.s  men.  His  ac- 
• Ihnught  a.<  she  produced  her  rich  low  ’'viih  the  scoferi  of  the  works 

notes,  an  old  .school  teacher  had  1 P»^‘i'^^<n-med  under  his  direction  is 

thought  It  was  a bny  sin^diig:  and  her  j '^^n»]e.<tlonabIy  very  thorough.  It  wa.s 
fxpr»*.ssion  rangcfi  through  the  tender  \ conduct  such 

and  submissive  to  the  triumphaiU  and  as  the  wait/,  song  from  ’’Faust 

pas.sioiiate.  and  theiu*  •.  in  the  last  i he  did  not  ^slight  It,  as  some 

vovso.  to  ih(‘  pleading,  her  lower  notes  P conductors  do.  but  gave  Uie 
having  a powerful,  massive  intonation  \ *‘<^^^'>«Pniiinn  nt  a careful  and  loving 
that  produced  a great  < ffect  upon  the 'i  Arid  in*  kfiows  every  note 

iiit.'iil  audience.  ot  it  by  bean.  The  man  has 

fould  ihi.-!  power  of  voic  bo  adde,|  to 
till.'  art  of  lliis  actre.^s?  Ami  with  this 
thought  I asked  il  .•.he  tireferred  ballad 
ur  operatic  .-!liigiiig, 

“Oh.  i love  aeling'  .an.]  h tve  •■aing 
in  •ori'lieo.’  ” But  in  spite  of  h.-r 
li'iumplis  liero  and  in  Eiiroiie.  (fi,  y.in.g 
siiig.T  has  iimbitioiis  ami  hojies  lo  sing 
in  at;  opera  written  for  her.  I'crehaiice 
Tome  day  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  might 
writ.'  a “Fl-opalm,*-  will)  the  llUe  role 
fer  her.sflt;  and  certainly  Mis.s  Butt 
wiiuld  personatr  .a  inagiiiiif  ni  iMeo- 
puira.  Her  features  of  a Gr. ck  type. 
bi'iMdened  out.  if  one  may  so  veutiire 
to  Uesei  ibc  th.  in.  her  dark  Siali  and 
< -.i  r"  -!sive  eyes  and  . .'mmanding  figure 
'|•■■>babl,v  more  tomm. Hiding  tiiaii  "wa.s 
•tnlony's  .lestroyer)  woul.l  all  give  ef- 
l-ei  to  the  part;  and  If  Sir  .\rthur  al- 
i.'WtiJ  full  iday  to  his  rieli  imagina- 
tion. aiul  gave  full  .scope  lo  Miss  Biitfs 
c-mipas-,  we  might  have  an  Engli.  h 
'’;..'o|ialra  tlial  would  satl.sfy  the  mu.-i- 
eal  world,  lor  mira.les  are  s m-times 
worked  ev>  ll  nowadays. 


Tl-.e  first  of  tlie  Kneisel  i)iiari<t  e;n- 
eens  will  be  given  Monday  afternoon  in 
.\..--.  i'  iation  Hall.  The  program  will  iu- 
eJude  Haydn’s  “Kaiser"  Quartet  (the one 
with  the  “Austrian  Hymn”  and  varia- 
Uoio.);  Brahms's  sonata  in  A major  for 
violin  and  plane,  op.  lOO  (Writt.  ii  in  ISiT), 
played  by  Mr.  Kneisel  and  Miss  Lot^ 
tie  Mills:  and  Beethovens  quartet  in 
B flat.  op.  18.  Xo.  6 fpiiblished  in  1801). 
The  famous  hymn  of  Haydn,  the  “Kai- 
serlied.”  was  composed  In  17!»J.  to  words 
by  the  Jesuit  professor.  Ha.-iehka.  The 
iieglnning  of  the  tune  is  nearly  note  for 
no' a the  same  as  the  beginning  of  a 
rondo  by  Telemann,  published  in  1728. 
The  hymn  was  sung  in  all  the  the.itres 
cf  Vienna  Feb.  12.  1797,  the  birthday  of 
the  Emperor. 

An  orchestral  concert  conducted  b> 


, • - .V  pro- 

digious memory.  One  seldom  sees  him 
look  at  th.  s -..re  of  any  well-know  n 
work.  I 

“He  will  surely  [irove  to  be  a valuable 
factor  ill  the  iicrformanees  of  Ofiera  in 
the  eo.nliig  season.  His  method  of  I 
( bringing  out  in  high  relief  the  acceniu- 
atioii  ot  every  composition  will  lend  1 
dramatic  force  to  the  orolie.stral  pan  c>f 
every  opera  whicli  lu  direet.s,  and  1 
'cok  for  some  especially  go.id  resulU--, 
in  till'  \\  agner  works.  Furthermore, 
the  drill  which  the  orelicstra  will  re- 
ceive fn  in  him  will  Improve  its  plav- 
mg  under  che  other  .ondiietors  alio 
Maiieinelli  will  get  new  glorv  from  Ihe 
lali.irs  of  i'aiir. 

“Mr.  I’aur  will  b.'  an  important  figure 
in  Ihe  music  of  the  s<  ason  oiitsiijp  of 
the  Opera  House.  As  conductor  of  ih« 
i’hiltiarmonic  Society  lie  will  continue  to 

wield  a potent  influence  for  the  wel-  - 

fare  of  the  lone  art  in  iliis  community  i constantly— suffers;  it  is  as  though 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conscript  ' heard  Glazounoff  saving  to  the 

like  to  call  them  ihl.s  be-  | audience,  “Wait  a minute';  it’s  coming- 


. . - 9^*ccts  and  skillful  workman- 

ship, IS  of  iittle  real  musical  interest. 
Lalo  w^  a man  of  indisputable  ability 
and  noble  ambition;  but  this  concerto 
is  below  the  standard  of  his  orchestral 
and  chamber  music.  I ad*it  the  ex- 
treine  difficulty  of  writing  a great  eoii- 
snel?  'cello,  an  instrument  which 

.0011  fatigues  the  ear;  for  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  cantabile  quickly  becomes 
n oiiotor.ous  and  bravura  excites  admi- 
lati  ,n  only  as  a nimble  gymnastic  ex- 
crcjre. 

Mi.ss  Ruegger’s  reputation  is  well  de- 
I though  K is  com- 

nia  '■  eminently  agreeable 

and  pure,  her  technic  is  sure  and 
well-rounded;  she  is  not  over-sentimen- 
^®iody;  her  phrasinjj  is  musi- 
cian-hke;  and,  free  from  virtuoso  trick 
or  arfectatioii,  she  is  rest>cctful  to  the 
composer  and  art. 

Glazounoff  has  *a  ‘habit  of  writing 
sj  mphonies  as  well  a.s  symphonic 
played  last  night  is 
about  a year  and  a half  oUi,  and  it 
excited  warm  discussion 
in  cities  of  Germany  and  in  I.undon.  As 
a whole,  it  is  not  distinctively  Russian 
as  are  the  symphonies  of  Borodine  and 
*^‘"ks  in  the  We'stern 
Wnality.  Perhaps  you  may  detect  the 
Russian  in  the  finale  by  certain  rhyth- 
mic and  harmonic  predilections,  and 
there  is  always  an  Oriental  love  of 
gorgeous  color;  but  tlie  music  is  not 
Cossack.  The  first  movement  is  them- 
atically weak,  thus  the  second  theme 
13  absolutely  banal,  but  the  development 
IS  full  ot  interest  and  strength,  there 
IS  a .truly  passionate  mood,  and  you 
are  convinced  that  the  man  has  his 
own  way  of  saying  things,  and  al- 
though you  may  quarrel  with  his  iso- 
lated main  thoughts,  there  is  neverthe- 
les.9  the  power  of  cumulative  eloquence 
The  variations  are  well  made  well.: 
contrasted,  brilliantly  orchestrated  and 
—rare  thing— never  tedious.  The  third 
mo’vement,  an  Intermezzo,  pleased  me 
less,  and  again  there  was  more  ex- 
pression than  thought.  The  finale  is 
rhythmically  exciting— for  a time-  and 
then  the  piquancy  and  surprise  of 
rhythm  are  dangerously  near  monot- 
ony. The  climax,  long  deferred,  hinted 


•stranger  in  the  street  smiles  on  you,  not 
at  you.  Then  there  are  baleful,  malig- 
nant days,  fatal  to  your  peace,  fortune, 
self  respect,  just  as  the  month  of  July 
is  ruinous  to  provokers  of  revolutions 
—witness  the  fate  of  Artavelle,  Marcel, 
Gerard,  ThomasAnlello  (better  known 
as  Masaniello),  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Marat,  Robespierre,  Alibaud,  Barbas. 
The  great  city  of  Rome  had  its  day-fa- 
tallty.  And  that  there  are  good  and 
evil  times,  "not  only  the  sacred  script- 
ures, but  prophane  authors  mentions.” 
Oct.  10  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  our  old,  dear,  esteemed  friend,  Mrs. 
Laura  Ormiston  Chant;  for  at  a ban- 
quet given  in  London  to  celebrate  the 
liberation  of  Capt.  Dreyfus,  she  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dreyfus,”  and  in  her  long  and 
eloquent  speech  she  expressed  the  beau- 
tiful Idea  that  “Captain  and  Mrs.  Drey- 
ftis  had  stepped  out  of  the  small  house- 
hold groove  of  individuality,  and  had 
become  the  property  of  the  whole 
world.”  Earlier  that  day  in  police 
court  she  charged  a man  with  shouting 
"War  news!”  opposite  her  house,  and 
the  man  was  fined  five  shillings.  Yes. 
it  was  her  day.  just  as  April  6 was  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 


This  is  the  season  tor  committing  to 
memory  Mr.  Belloc’s  invocation  to  the 
Dark  Continent,  which  begins: 
on,  Africa!  mysterious  land. 
Surrounded  by  a lot  of  sand. 

Created  for  to  be  the  bane 
Of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

“The  Boers  are  without  horses  and 
forage  and  aro  practically  a mob.’ 
Truly,  the  battle  of  Glencoe  was  a glo- 
rious victory! 


fathers  (I 

ciiuso  they  do  not  know  what  it  means  1 
will  give  them-selves  a little  more  iroii- 
ble  lo  prepare  for  their  eoiicerts.  Hec-  ! 
tor  Borlloz,  who  was  a wit  as  well  as 
a eomposer.  said:  'An  old  custom  is 
so  sacred  wlieii  it  is  a bad  one.’  Xovi 
tlie  custom  of  the  I'hilliarmonie  to  en- 
ter into  the  joys  of  Tschaikowsky  and 
Rielianl  Strauss  with  only  three  re- 
hearsals is  old  enoiigli  to  li'e  (jiiite  bad 
It  is  time  that  the  men  of  this  orches- 
tra Were  aw ukenesl  to  some  s<*n'se  of* 
self-respect.  They  do  not  respect  their 
art  as  ihej  ought  to  or  they  would  not 
p!ay  without  pr-ois-r  rihearsals.”  1 

Philip  Hale.  j 


it's  almost  here.  Look  out!  Bang' 
A-h-h-h!  What  do  you  think  of  that’’’  I 
Brilliantly  played,  the  symuhony  cer- 
tainly made  an  impression.  Whether  a I 
second  hearing  would-  deepen  or  lessen 
this  impression  Is  another  question. 

• * • 

R3ifC  in  1872  an  honorary 

member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
New  York,  and  his  arrangement  of 
Bach's  Chaconne  was  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  society.  It  was  first  played  how- 
ever, under  his  direction  March  20  1874 
at  Wiesbaden,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance in  America  was  Dec.  12  of  that 
year  at  a concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
led  by  Carl  Bergmann.  Raff  believed 
that  many  of  Bach’s  works  for  the  vio- 
lin were  originally  conceived  for  com- 
binations of  instruments,  and  he  stated 


X'aturally  humane,  tender,  sympathet- 
ic, an  easy  mark  for  any  confidence 
man  or  woman,  we  tell  the  following 
story,  not  from  a boyish  desire  to  make 
your  flesh  creep,  but  to  warn  you 
against  undue  haste  in  burying  a favor- 
ite aunt  or  rich  old  uncle.  Emily  Bur- 
rell lived  alone  In  Southwark.  England 
She  was  found  one  morning  this  month 
in  bed,  and  apparently  dead;  but  In  j 
cataleptic  trance,  hearing  and  under- 
standing all  that  was  said  and  dont 
about  her,  for  her  and  against  her.  sh« 
could  not  wink  an  eye  or  stir  toe  or 
finger.  She  heard  the  police  called,  the 
neighbors’  insistence  that  she  was  dead, 
the  orders  for  a stretcher.  It  was  a 
policeman,  of  all  men  In  the  world,  who 
saved  her  from  a dreadful  fate.  He  had 
been  Instructed  In  “first  aid,”  and,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a beginner,  he  ap- 
plied hot  water  bottles  to  Emily,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  making  her  sit 
right  up.  We  have  read  of  tests  that 
have  been  suggested  for  such  cases  of 
doubt;  some  of  them  would  surely  kill 
the  most  hardened  cataleptic,  and  a hot 
water  bottle  is  a pleasanter  remedy 
than  a gimlet  bored  into  the  throat  or 
just  behind  the  ear. 


In  the  end.  I gave  up  smoking  because 
some  one  -presented  me  with  a wide  flat 
cigarette  Instead  ot  a thin  round  one;  It 
had  no  gold  paper  at  the  end,  and  things 
were  printed  on  it  in  a foreign  language  as 
it  It  were  a box  of  safety  matches.  It  had 
8 horrible  appearance,  but  that  may  have! 
been  bcoanse  I was  not  used  to  flat  clgarettesl 
with  foreign  Infornittlon  on  them.  Anyhow. I 
I smoked  It.  and  it  gave  me  such  a head- 1 


hat  I i.iive  never  smolwa} ' '‘another 
tee  or  any  nationality  since.  Lionel 
f-wlian  I (le.>icribcj  It  to  him,  that  It 
' have  .cohtaineU  opium.  I cannot  help 
KIne  that  when  cigarettes  are  not  made 
of; pure  tobacco  they  ought  to  be  clas.sed 
with  ?iaTgarlno  and  flannelette  and  all  those 
dciAttul  artlcle.s. 


I A' curious  story  was  told  lately  about 
ithePope's  losinff  the  Pisherman’s  Ring 
by  Its  falling  from  his  finger  when 
asleep  and  then  giving  the  finder  a sum 
('qua!  to  $.1,  “twelve  shillings.’’  'PhlS 
watt  denied  and  laughed  at  In  Rome,  but 
ii  correspondent  sends  some  interesting 
facts  about  this  much  prized  treasure 
I f ihe  Roman  Pontiffs,  which  is  held  to 
have  been  worn  by  St.  Peter.  A scene 
rcpiescnting  St.  Peter  in  a boat  draw- 
ing In  his  fishing  net  is  cut  on  the  stone 
This  ring  is  kept  locked  up  in  the 
rope’s  private  rooms.  "On  Monday 
niomings  the  Pope  receives  the  Cardinal 
of  Briefs,  who  places  before  him  the 
I'aicnts  under  the  Great  Seal.  The  rlny 
h.iving  been  brought  to  the  Pope  and 
placed  on  liis  Index  finger,  he  places  his 
liand  and  the  ring  on  every  documen’^ 
and  the  Cardinal  then  signs  and  stamps 
llifm." 

'Ihe  Episcopal  ring  worn  by  His  Holi- 
ness is  a large  emerald  given  him  by  I 
Ihe  late  King  of  the  Belgians  when  the  I 
J’ope  was  a Nuncio.  The  Fisherman’s  I 
Ring  was  probably  first  used  as  an  of-  I 
lioial  seal  by  Clement  VI.  in  1265.  When  ! 

1 he  Pope  does  not  wear  it  it  is  given  to  ! 
his  IVIauter  of  the  Chamber. 

"In  179S  the  B’rench  Republicans  in- 
^ .iding  the  Pontifical  States  despoiled 
I'ius  VI.  of  all  ho  had.  Commissioner 
I taller  one  day  went  to  the  Pontiff  while 
ho  was  dining  and  said,  ‘I  have  come 
lor  your  treasure.' 

" ‘But  I have  nothing  left!’ 

“ 'You  have  on  ycur  finger  two  pre- 
cious rings.  Give  them  to  me.’ 

" ’I  can  give  you  one,  which  Is  mine 
but  the  other  (the  “Fisherman's  King”) 
ir. list  pass  to  my  successor.’ 

“ ‘Deliver  it  to  me  at  once  or  I shall 
use  fercei’  Pius  VI.,  to  avoid  violence 
handed  over  the  rlrg,  which  was  how- 
cvei,  returned  to  him.  the  next  day,  it 
having  been  found  that  its  only  value 
crslsted  In  Its  traditions. 

"Pius  VII..  when  suddenly  kidrapped' 
m Ihe  middle  of  the  night  by  Gen.  Ra- 
dPt,  had  this  cele’orated  ring  or.  his  fin- 
ger. Tlie  Napoleonic  General  cialm.ed 
the  Jewel,  which,  however,  tlie  Pope 
broke  into  two  pieces  before  giving  to 
him.  These  pieces  were  kept  in  Paris 
until  Louis  XVIII.  returned  them  to 
RoBjfl. 

. XIII.’s  ring  while 

a.  leep  became  public  through  the  ac- 
te.ndant  who  found  it  going  witli  some 
coinpaniDn.s-as  is  the  custom  in  Rom“- 
'i?®  health  of  the  Pope  wfth 
Icivla  (^hout  12s.)  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a reward." 

show.,  that 

the  riHe,  Jias  been  lost  before  this*  “On 
5,  1588,  Count  Olivares,  the  Span- 
hi  Rome,  wrote  to 
Philip  II.  that  the  Pope  (Sixtus  V.)  had 

maladv^t^  attributed"^  his 

malady  to  a great  extent  to  excitement 
J fir  ‘The  vexation  to  which  1 

’■'■fer,  continued  Olivares,  ‘was  at  his 
wlS"^  ly  Fisherman’s  Ring, 

"ith  which  he  seals  the  briefs  thev 

ahout  with  him  in  a purse;  and  it  wa.s 
llscovered  that  he  had  been  robbed 
I the  man  who  serves  as  his 
of  the  two  per- 
tt’ho  , aid  him  to  dress  and  un- 
dress. Although  the  crime  would  have 
ueen  a great  one  In  any  case,  it  is 
hT  ^hen  committed  against 

Bis  Holiness;  but  It  Is  .understood  that 
publicity  of  the  affair  should 
ocilge  him  to  punish  the  man,  he  will 
»pt  do  so,  or  even  dismiss  him  from 
his  place,  such  i.s  his  affection  for 
tnose  who  have  served  him  since  he 
was  a Cardinal,  as  this  man  has  done, 
ihe  Pope  said  he  would  do  anything  to 
avoid  showing  the  world  that  his  con- 
lidencc  had  been  abused,’  ’’ 


p:  i be  car.  ir  of  r.liui  exM-;  ;;i  '.’hiVili 
had  i-sf-api.r!  th,;  noiiiu-  of  the  learned 
historian  the  bite  Ju.stin  Win.-;  ir),  and 
Utro-.vn  the  limelight  of  truth  u hich  is 
equal  to  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
about  the  throne,  on  the  character  of 
the  adventurous  youth  who  had  a 
habli  of  exclaiming  "Excelsior!"  on  all 
oeoaslon.s,  fortunate  and  Inopportune 
Amu.sing  as  many  of  his  situations  iii 
the  Cadet  shows  were,  ingenious  as 
was  his  ability  to  erect  scaffold.,  on 
II  which  agile  comedians  could  juggle 
I with  quips  and  cracks,  the  pieces  were 
' episodic,  scrappy,  when  viewed  coolly 
and  after  the  enthusiasm  of  local  ad'- 
mir^tion  of  the  clever  work  of  the 
Cadet.s  h,xd  vanished.  But  with  t ho 
production  of  "The  Queen  of  the  Bal- 
lot.’’ admirably  played  bv  the  Cadet.s 
Mr.  Barnet  had  a right  to  claim  more 
seriou.s  atieiition.  For  tlio  show  w.i.s 
excellent,  and  it  went  with  a da.sh  that 
would  have  carried  an  Inferior  piece. 

Now  ilr.  Barnet,  who  alway.s  en- 
deavors to  be  not  only  abreast  of  the 
time  blit  to  be,  like  Admiral  Dewey, 
anywhere  from  five  minutes  to  a ft  w 
oays  ahead  of  it,  has  changed  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  we  have  a West  Indian 
scene  and  a song  to  the  Man  Behind 
the  Gun.  He  lias  retained  the  popular 
features  of  the  earlier  version,  and 
again  there  is  the  song  of  the  golf 
hall,  and  again  there  is  the  quartet  of 
quc..stinn  an,;  Jonbtfiil  answer. 

'I’licre  wa..s  a large  audience  last  night 
—in  fact  the  theatre  w;as  tilled  with  an 
; audience  that  was  often  generous  in 
' applau.se  and  at  times  enthusiastic.  The  ! 
i performance  at  Portland  was  reviewed" 
at  length  in  the. .lournal,  arid  it  is  not 
nece.ssary  perhaps  to  speak  again  of  i 
the  good  lines  of  the  comedians,  the 
tunefulness  and  rhythmic  snap  of  the 
music,  and  the  qurlity  of  the  various 
I impersonations.  And  yet  it  would  be 
unfair  to  pass  without  mention  the 
warm  voice  and  the  vocal  art  of  Mjs.s 
Lemon,  a soprano  who  may  well  dream 
of  more  ambitious  parts  in  pieces  of 
higher  musical  flight.  Miss  Cahill  was 
a delight  throughout.  Her  droll  humor 
which  is  never  forced,  her  artful  art- 
lessness,  her  grace  in  the  dance,  and 
that  indescribable  quality  which  makes 
each  one  in  the  audience  think  that  she 
is  making  a direct  personal  appeal 
contributed  in  very  large  measure  to 
the  merriment.  Nor  should  the  songs 
of  Miss  Braggins  and  the  vivacity  of 
Miss  Massain  be  forgotten.  Messrs 
Hitchcock  and  Lawrence,  in  company 
with  Miss  Cahill,  were  truly  amusing 
In  the  secorj  act,  and  it  would  be 
well  it  there  were  more  of  such  busi- 
ness throughout  the  piece.  Mr.  Philp 
was  welcomed  by  the  friends  whom 
he  had  made  when  he  was  a member 
of  the  Bostonians,  and  Mr.  Carleton, 
who  has  sung  here  many  a time,  many 
a time,  indulged  himself  and  won  ap- 
plause in  songs  of  Western  daring  and 
American  patriotism.  The  chorus  was 
efficient,  the  orchestra  was  better  than 
that  usually  heard  in  such  comedies, 
and  the  piece  was  handsomely  mounted. 


It  wa.s  n-  Londoner  whTilTfoia  us  tins 
story.  They  were  talking  about  Zang- 
^w'lll  In  a London  club. 

^ "Do  you  know  his  brother?”  asked 
c no. 

“No.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  him?” 

"No.  Why? 

"God  made  him  to  show  that  he 
I could  make  an  uglier  man  than  Israel 
i if  he  only  tried  hard.” 


.^na  this  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Archer  does  not  have  a good 
I opinion  of  the  New  York  matinde  girl. 
'To  his  mind,  “the  American  young 
woman,  half-educated  and  often  le.ss 
than  half-educated  in  artistic  matters, 
has  done  much  harm  to  the  American 
theatre.”  It  is  true  that  she  has  made 
the  success  of  Maude  Adams,  but  she 
has  done  still  greater  harm  to  music 
than  to  the  stage.  | 

The  story  published  in  a New  "York  | 
newspaper  of  the  daughter  of  a well- 
known  architect,  the  eyaggerated,  cruel 
story  of  the  young  girl  “rescued  from 
poverty,”  might  have  been  Inspired  by 
the  recollection  of  the  theories  of  Judge 
Robert  Grant,  as  expressed  in  his  "Art 
of  Living.”  The  Judge,  as  you  may  re- 
m.ember,  considers  the  position  of  any-  j 
one  whose  ii  come  is  less  than  SIO.COO  a 1 
year  as  one  of  loathsome  squalor. 


"I'or  making  a dozen  ; m'o  .-.htris  1 
mark  pfi-nnlK:i  (aboui  :i0  ceiiii)  is 
! the,  price  usually  paid,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  woman  to  finish  more 
lhan  ten  or  twelve  shiris  In  a day. 
Kor  a lady’.s  jacket  a mantlemaker  re- 
ceives from  no  pfennlg.s  (about  22‘/2 
l ents)  to  1 mark  50  pfennigs  OTVi  cents). 
Better  goods  bring  from  2 to  3 marks, 
(.50  to  75  cents),  and  fine,  braided  or 
beaded  jackets  4 marks  ($1).  The  lat- 
ter, however,  require  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  days’  work.  Umbrella 
isewers  receive  for  making  an  um- 
brella from  15  to  50  pfennigs  (4  to  12Vi 
cents).” 


I The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  still 
ahead.  Lady  Randolph  .Churchill  plays 
Bach  in  public,  but  the  Duchess  is  an 
I elocu  tionist. 

I The  Prince  of  Wales  is  eating  in  res- 
/i.aurants,  a habit  ‘‘contrary  to  his  pre- 
feedent.”  Uncle  Amos  is  sure  that  he 
carves  at  Windsor  Castle  cr  the  Tower 
of  .London  with  his  mother  sitting  oppo- 
.■■■ite  and  his  wife  at  his  right  hand.  Ob- 
serve, however,  that  even  in  a restau- 
runf  (he  Prince  knows  his  .station.  He 
did  not  occupy  the  chief  seat.  “He  sat 
near  a table  reserved  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  Marlin.” 

The  waiter  girl  knew  a thing  or  two 
about  table  etiquette,  so  she  sniffed 
.scernfiilly  as  she  said;  "It's  not  our 
custom  to  serve  a knife  wdth  pie.” 
Ni?”  remarked  the  patron  in  sur- 
prise, "then  bring  me  an  axe.” Phila- 

delphia Iteccrd. 


The  Kneisel  Quartet. 


O tl- 
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“ Three  Little  Lambs.” 

crZl’r*^-  I’^'hbs.”  a musical 

o.incily  in  two  acts,  hook  by  R.  \ 

Barnet,  music  by  E.  W.  Corliss,  was 
produced  in  Boston  lor  the  first  time 
>1!  the  present  version  and  with  this 
‘file  at  the  Tr.-'uiont  Theatre  la.st  night 
Py  llr.  Knowle.--,  manager  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  New  York.  It  first 
foollights  at  Portiand,  Me., 
16.  Mr.  J.  K.  Nicol  conducted  The 
was  as  follows; 

Harwicko. 
pd  Tooke.... 

Kfy  Jim. 


Fiulgfer 

Puttfr 

Dick 


•‘W.  K Philp 

.Raymond  Hit(*hcock 
...Edmund  Dawivnoe 

Harold  Vizard 

Tom  Hadaway 

W.  T.  Carleton 

Jerome Marguerite  Lemoh 

B^s  Ar-vie ,'^raggins 

fnr?  More Mc^ia  Ha.ssain 

r.  Barnet  is.  like  Baptista  Minola, 
Jaffable  and  courteous  gentleman,, 
PC  has  for  several  years  devoted  huf 
'te  to  the  .amusement  of  the  pubb/ 
liana,  incidentally,  to  the  building  Ji 
dn^armory.  Before  the  production 
II  piece  in  ITebruary,  1S98— when  tV 
lium  Was  “The  Queen  of  the  Ballet^ 
[ad  li'puitten  “Moiher  Goose,” 

Ptru.'  file  111  Columbus  f'  ' 'ing  fa/Y 


The  Kneisel  Quartet — Messrs.  Franz 
Kneisel,  Karl  Ondricek,  Louis  Svecen- 
iski,  Alwin  Schroeder— gave  the  first 
concert  of  the  15th  season  last  night  in 
Asjiociation  Plall.  This  was  the  flret 
concert  of  the  quartet,  as  it  Is  now 
constituted  in  this  city.  There  was  the 
usual  lapge  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  program  included  Haydn's  well- 
known  quartet  in  C major  (the  Kaiser); 
Brahams  s sonata  in  A major  for  piano 
[ and  violin,  op.  100;  and  Beethoven’s 
I quartet  in  B flat,  op.  18,  No.  6,  the  last 
of  the  first  set  and  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  Von  Lobkowitz.  The  quartet  of 
Haydn,  in  spite  of  the  time  it  w<is  writ- 
leu  still  reminds  you  of  the  man  him- 
■solf,  lively,  kind-hearted,  talkative 
never  heroic,  always  the  thoroughly 
siounded,  excellent  musician  who 
thought  so  easily  and  so  constantly  in 
quartet  form.  In  the  quartet  of  Bee- 
thoven, on  the  contrary,  you  are  re- 
minded rather  of  the  profound  and 
or.ginal  thinker  who  thought  first  of 
music,  r-nd  afterveard  of  the  form  into 
which  he  shoidrl  cast  his  thought.  The 
sonata  bj'  Brahms,  which,  we  believe 
was  first  introduced  here  by  Messrs 
Knei.scl  and  Louis  Maas  in  1888,  has  not 
the  .screnglh  of  the  first  sonata  or  tne 
nieiancholy  bc.auty  of  the  second  but  it 
breathes  a contented  .spirit— rare  thing 
in  Brahms— and  us  pleasantly  "inti- 
n.ate,  ’ to  norrow  a word  from  the 
(jcrmans.  The  melodic  striictui-c  is  Ic^  ; 
gr.arh  d the  harmonic  material  is  Ici-'s 
paintiilly  .-inught  mu--in  a word,  ihe 
nncic  IS  more  simple,  natural,  snon- 
tipeous  than  is  tl.e  rule  with  Brahms. 
Alr._  Kneisel,  as  ever  master  of  him- 
a.'.l  :ind  lii.-:  instrument,  wa.s  assisied 
sonata  by  Mis.s  I.otta 
who  ha.<  pl.ayed  in  sundry  ciUes  of  ihe 
1 nited  States— m conceris  and  in  Mr. 
H.  bj.  Krehbiel's  Iccture-ivcUals.  The 
quartet,  of  course,  did  full  justi(?e  to 
the  fainiliar  compositions  by  Haydn 
and  Beethoven. 

Perhaps  It  is  the  lack  of  railway.s.  with 
th?ii  clatter,  smoke  and  leveling  of  all  man- 
kind to  the  most  common  multiple;  but  still 
j it  Is  the  case— an  Eastern  scoundrel's  face 
IS  finer  far  than  that  a Nonconformist  Cab-  i 
met  Minister  displays,  all  spoiled  with  lines,  f 
; with  puckers  round  the  mouth,  a face  in  : 

I w-hich  you  see  all  natural  passion  stultified  i 
I and  greed  and  piety-the  two  most  potent  i 
, tactors  in  his  life— writ  large  and  manifest,  j 

The  Paderewski  campaign  has  begun  in  ! 
New  York.  De  Pachmann  is  pooh-  : 
poohed,  and  women  who  admire  the 
playing  of  this  remarkable  pianist  are 
called  “prurient.” 


A stockbroker’s  daughter,  “the  vic- 
tim of  infatuation  for  Mr.  Walter 
Diimrosch,”  is  in’  an  insane  asylum 
where  she  is  held  for  examination.' 
a his  IS  sad  news  for  Philadelphians  : 
who  regard  Mr.  Damrosch  as  a heaven-  I 
inspired  composer,  conductor,  lecturer 
iiud  accompanl-sit. 


Jiidgo  Wofford  of  Kansas  City  pa- 
roled a 15-year-old  boy  charged  with 
assault.  "I  don't  often  see  a thief  or 
a bad  man  with  big  ears.  I like  to  see 
a boy  with  big  ears.  I am  inclined  to 
give  you  a chance,  my  boy,  on  the 
strength  of  your  generous  ears.  A man 
with  little  ears,  like  a fox’s  or  a squir- 
rel's, won’t  always  do.  They  need 
watching.” 

Truly  a I.ombrosian  judge.  Did  he 
examine  carefully  the  lobes  of  the  ac- 
cused? 

But  can  the  boy  move  his  ears,  which 
is  a great  and  rare  accomplishment, 
■while  big  ears  are  given  to  many.  Let 
us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

‘ A vei-y  particular  circumstance  is  told 
concerning  the  greediness  with  which 
Hercules  devoured  his  victuals,  it  being 
t;aid  that  the  motion  on  these  occasions 
made  his  ears  move.”  Crassot,  the 
philosopher,  was  another  to  whom 
Providence  had  been  kind.  "He  had  a 
long  and  bushy  beard,”  says  the  Abbe 
de  Marolles;”  his  hair  was  neglected 
and  uncombed.  There  was  one  thing 
t ei  .V  peculiar  in  him.  which  I never  sa  w 
III  any  other  person;  and  this  was,  he 
could  move  his  ears  up  and  down  with- 
out touching  them.”  Causabon  relates 
Ibis  story;  "I  have  been  told  by  per-.' 
sons  worthy  of  credit  that  the  ears  of  a * 
certain  man  of  learning  were  plainly 
.seen  to  move,  when  traveling  by  the  i 
borders  of  Savoy,  He  found  that  he  was  i 
III  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  by  the  ' 
magistrate  on  its  being  reported  that  | 
he  was  flying  into  Italy  from  Toulouse,  ’ 
tiecause  he  had  perpetrated  a heinous 
I'rime.  Does  not  St.  Augustine  say,  . 

home  people  move  their  ears  either 
.singly  or  together”?  Martial  derided 
Ihe  .son  of  Cyrrha  because  his  head 
was  pointed,  and  his  ears  moved  readi- 
ly. Procopius  in  his  Secret  History, 
Ihe  Town  Topics  of  that  period,  likened 
Justinian,  the  husband  of  the  too  cel-  ; 
I'brated  Theodora,  to  a master-aes  be-  ! 
cause  of  his  self-moving  ears.  And 
some  say  that  Hercules-to  go  back  to 
him— was  so  proud  of  his  ability  that  i 
he  wished  Parrhasius  to  paint  him  -with  ! 
ins  ears  a-stir. 

( fsar  de  Federici,  an  indisputable  au- 
thority. assures  us  that  only  the  gen- 
ii. men  of  India  had  ears  so  large  that 
an  arm  could  be  passed  through  the 
car-ring  hole,  and  these  ears  came 
down  easily  to  the  shoulders 
We  commend  all  these  facts  to  Judge 
v\  offord,  the  eminent  Lombrosian  judge 
at  Kansas  City. 


Do  you  think,  sweet  Madam,  (hat 
T liomas  Hood’.s  Song  of  the  Shirt  is 
now  only  of  historical  interest?  Read 
what  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  says  of  the  condition 
of  certain  of  you,-  sex  in  the  Athens 
of  tlie  Spree:  “The  women  who  work 
with  their  needle.s  are  the  worst  paid. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Kingsley  is 
the  latest  worker  in  the  field  of  icono- 
olasm.  He  declares  that  the  little 
I prayer  "Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep’’— 
I yes,  you  have  .«aid  it,  Mr.  Auger,  Old 
I Ghimes  has  said  it — and  the  hearty  old 
fellow  admits  that  he  still  repeats  It— 
i.s  injurious  to  children,  because  "it 
fills  the  child’s  mind  with  notions  of 
death,  but  gives  no  hint  or  help  In  re- 
gard to  the  duties  and  pos.slbllltles  of 
life.”  To  this  there  are  several  replies 
ranging  from  "Nonsense”  to  the  word 
of  Cambronne. 

There  are  several  English  versions  of 
this  familiar  prayer  which  begin 
"Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John 
Bless  the  bed  that  I lie  on," 
and  among  the  more  curious  varia- 
tions are  those  written  by  the  Puri- 
tans to  ridicule  the  idea  of  helpful 
saints. 

s' 
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FIRST  HARVARD  CHAMBER  CON- 
CERT. 

The  first  concert  of  the  third  series  of 
the  Harvard  University  Chamber  Con- 
I cert.s  in  Sanders  Theatre  was  given  last 
night  by  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  assisted 
by  Miss  Lotta  Mills,  pianist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Haydn’s  Quartet 
in  D major,  op.  76,  No.  5;  Brahms’s 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  A major, 
op.  100;  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  B flat 
major,  op.  IS,  No.  6. 

Truly  a most  delightful  concert.  The 
uartet  by  Haydn,  with  its  mixture  of 
•arty,  unaffected  gayety,  deep  thought- 
- ,;lness,  and  a touch  of  melancholy  that 
s comparatively  rare  in  the  chamber 
nusic  of  this  composer— yet  this  melan- 
■holy  which  shows  its  face  even  among 
ho  lusty  dancers  In  the  menuetto  is 
lever  hopeless  or  pes.simlstic — was  per- 
ormed  wilh  full  appreciation  of  its 
. lontrasled  moods  and  with  the  fineness 
n technic  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
ilayers. 

Mr.  Kneisel,  in  the  sonata  by  Brahms, 
displayed  to  full  advantage  beauty  of 
tone,  unfailing  technical  mastery,  and, 
above  all,  an  intimate  spiritual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  music.  He  was  as- 
sisted sympathetically  by  Miss  Mills. 
Her  touch  was  agreeable,  her  mechan- 
ism smooth  and  fluent,  and  as  an  en- 
.semhle-player  she  showed  musical  intel- 
ligence and  a spirit  that  was  neither 
self-assertive  nor  yet  obsequious.  No 
wonder  that  the  charmed  audience 
twice  recalled  these  performers.  The 
. music  itself  is  that  of  Brahms  in  his 
serenest  disposition.  It  is  eminently 
melodious,  without  brooding,  self-intro- 
spection, or  crabbedness.  It  is  a pitv 
that  the  finale  brings  diminution  of 
pleasure. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  quar- 
tet was  superb  from  beginning  to  end, 
in  all  matters  of  detail,  and  in  general 
breadth  and  sweep.  It  Is  hard  in  such 
an  instance  to  particularize  in  eulogy, 
and  yet  the  performance  of  “La  Malin- 
eonia”  will  long  haunt  the  memory, 
nor  can  I refrain  from  mentioning  the 
thrilling  crescendo  with  tvhich  Mr. 
Schroeder  led  into  the  finale. 

The  second  of  the  concerts  will  be 
given  Nov.  21,  when  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet, assisted  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebharcl, 
pianist,  will  play  Mozart’s  quartet  in  B 
flat,  a string  trio  by  Dvorkk,  and  a piano 
quartet  in  C minor  by  Richard  Strauss. 
Professor  Paine  may  well  be  congratu- 
lated warmly  on  the  success  of  these 
concerts  which  he  has  planned  with  en- 
thusiasm and  taste. 

Philip  Hale. 


Nobody  knows  it.  It  is  so  modest  I hat  iv 
geographer  cares  for  it.  It  is  nothing.  Its 
j name  will  awake  no  memories.  Among  the 
' cities  of  high-sounding  names  it  is  without 
history. 

I Its  peasants  live  drowsily  along;  its  chil- 
dren play;  Us  women  spin  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  The  little  village  is  happy  in  its 
ni  n-celebrity  and  contented  with  the  radi- 
ance of  the  heaven  above.  It  Is  so  far  from 
the  mire  and  the  noises 'of  great  cities.  It 
ia  satisfied  with  its  sun;  it  enjoys  its  quieto 
ness,  its  green  row  of  poplars,  which  hides 
it  from  all  the  world. 

And  tomorrow,  perhaps,  thi  whole  wo;M 
will  know  about  the  little  village  and  its  ex- 
istence. Alas!  the  river  will  redden;  bullets 
Mill  whiz  through  the  poplars,  and  the  burs 
tvlll  silently  show  despairing  human  biing.s 
througli  their  torn  walls.  And  the  little  vil- 
lage will  become  famous— a battlefield. 

No  more  songs  from  tvasherwomen.  no 
children’s  play  on  the  slope,  no  harvest,  no 
.silliness,  no  more  happy  contentment.  The 
tillage  is  a new  name  in  history,  the  ab- 
stract of  victory  or  defeat,  a bloody  reminis- 
cence, a new  stain  on  the  earth,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  our  children. 


‘ I-et  tts  a.galii  pursue  our  scientific  re- 
searches. Y'esterday  we  considered  the 
qtie.stion  of  ears— their  .size  and  the 
ability  to  wag  tliem.  To-day  we  read 
of  a young  woman  in  Chicago,  .seven- 


years  old,  "of  syinmiftrlcal  llguie, 
bill  with  a head  of  remarkable  pro- 
portions, measuring  36U  inches  in  cir- 
iiimference  and  18  inches  in  diameter." 
■Mi.s.s  Kdith  Williur — for  this  is  her 
name — will  visit  Koston  Oct.  .10,  when 
she  will  receive  much  attention.  She 
will  he  shown  the  Public  I.,lbrary.  the 
Miisieum  of  Fine  Arts.  Memorial  Hall, 
the  Subway;  a luncheon  is  proposed 
for  her  at  the  Mayflower  Club,  and 
she  will  be  the  cause  of  several  teas 
and  receptions. 

Tt  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  treat 
this  subject  flippantly  and  allude  to 
big  heads  In  literature,  politics,  art,  in 
fact  in  every  walk  of  life;  but  let  us 
deal  gravely  with  grave,  subjects,  for 
life  Is  short  and  art  is  long. 

Pericles  had  a head  so  extraordi- 
narily great  that  sculptors  always  rep- 
resent him  with  a helmet.  Phllocles, 
n ccinlc  poet,  had  a head  that  was 
sharp,  raised,  and  pointed  in  the  crown 
of  It  like  a sugar-loaf.  There  were  no 
sutures  in  the  skull  of  the  Marquis  of 
Prandenbur.g,  who  was  born  In  1414.  Nor 
were  there  any  in  the  skull  of  Cardinal 
Nimenes,  which  accounted  for  constant 
headache,  but  not  for  the  hair  on  the 
• lutslde.  A religious  person  of  40  years 
of  age,  known  to  Parlholinus,  bad  the 
hinder  part  of  his  head  so  firm  that  he 
was  able  to  tndtirc  a coach- wheel  to 
]iass  over  it  without  any  sensible  dam- 
:ige  to  him.  The  head  if  Nicolaus 
RIcardius  was  of  unreasonable  bigness, 
and  he  would  break  nuts  or  the  stone 
of  a peach  with  it  at  one  blow. 

You  may  hear  vulgar  little  boys,  de- 
riding a wayfarer,  say,  “Your  head' 
runs  un  to  a peak”;  but  the  wise  in 
physiognomy  knov/  that  a round  head 
denotes  foolishness.  Cleoy.atra,  "the 
browne  Kgypeiane,"  as  Fenton  has  It, 
knew  It  also:  for  she  asked  about  the 
points  of  Octavia,  and  when  she  heard 
that  her  rival’s  face  was  round  even  to 
faultiness,  she  then  comforted  herself: 
"For  [he  most  part,  too,  they  are  fool- 
ish that  are  so.” 

Hut  neither  a peaked,  nor  a round, 
nor  an  orthodox,  conventional,  ap- 
proved sculptural  head  necessarily 
brings  happiness.  The  Blemmycs  of 
Ethiopia  h;i|l  no  head  at  all;  and  yet 
hear  them  miking  to  Saint  Anthony  in 
the  Theban  desert:  "Our  shoulders  are 
larger;  and  no  ox,  no  rhinoceros,  no 
elephant  can  carry  what  we  carry.  A 
rude  face  Is  traced  faintly  on  our  breast 
—and  that  Is  all.  Our  thoughts  are  I 
digestions.  We  march  straight  on  our  j 
path,  traversing  mire,  skirting  the 
abyss — and  we  are  the  most  industrious, 
the  happiest,  the  most  virtuous  of 
people.” 

Did  you  ever  see  a Japanese  In  Boston 
buying  anything  in  a Japanese  shop?  | 

Col.  Picquart  continues  to  be  a singu- 
lar exception.  He  is  betrothed  to  a ; 
girl  who  is  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances. 

There  Is  no  ambiguity,  no  doubt  about 
the  platform  of  Signor  Nicola  Galante,  1 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  New  I 
York.  He  advocates  "cheap  beer, 
cheap  coal,  free  ice.  free  silver,  Sunday 
shaves  and  free  lunch."  As  the  Signor 
IS  a barber,  we  can  hardly  expect  him 
to  shout  for  free  shaves— but  why 
docs  he  not  clamor  for  free  beer? 


It  Is  a pleasure  to  watch  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  mighty  West.  Bos- 
ton is  no  longer  the  centre,  it  is  no  j 
longer  near  the  literary  centre.  Here  I 
Is  a letter  sent  from  a humble  town  ' 
in  .Missouri  to  our  friend,  tlie  Publish- 
er; 

"I  se  your  advertiesment  for  Wo- 
man to  rite  short  stories.  1 am  a Wo- 
man that  Delightes  in  getlng  of  up  ' 
stories  and  funny  Peace.s  So  1 Will  cor- 
o.-poiid  with  .vou,  truly  yours 

Addres  to  Miss  . 

M ell  i Hope  that  i will  hero  4rom  >'OU 
soon." 

The  description  given  by  Mr.  Alex- 
anfler  R,»ss  of  the  religion  professed 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  is  of  con- 
temporaneous interest:  "There  are' 

Christians.  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  ' 
in  those  i.'-lands  who  worship  the  sun, 
moon;  and  stars,  which  they  hold  to 
be  the  children  of  the  .sun  and  moon.  i 
Tb.  ir  priests  are  for  the  most  part 
womer,  who  are  sorcerers  and  proph- 
ctes.^es.  They  worship  also  the  Devil 
In  ugly  shapes,  and  so  they  do  that 
thing  which  they  meet  with  first  in  tiie 
m.>rning.  except  it  be  a lizard  or  other 
kind  of  worm;  for  thi  .sight  of  these' 
is  held  so  unlucky  that  it  makes  them 
leave  off  all  business,  and  return  home. 
Tlvy  Used  to  deck  their  Idols  with  o.s- 
irich  feathers.  At  the  saciiflclng  of 
a hog  they  soiiml  cymbals,  two  old 
wonun  with  pipes  of  reed  reverence 
the  .sun.  and  In  their  sacred  garments, 
witli  airlaces.  and  horns  on  the  head 
of  the  elder,  dance  about  the  hog.  mut-  ; 
tering  certain  words  to  the  sun.  Then 
a cup  of  wine  is  poured  on  .Xhe  hog  s 
head  by  the  elder  of  these  two  hag.;,  ■ 
who  r.t  last  kills  the  beast,  and  takes  : 


into  her'fnouth’Tr'burnlng  toreHTHfhi.  h 
she  bites.  The  other  witch' wit\i  the 
.=wine’s  blood  marks  all  that  are  present 
in  the  forehead,  and  then  they  fall  to 
[Iresslng  of  the  hog.  which  only  the 
women  eat  up.” 

It  Is  true  that  this  description  was 
published  in  1681.  but  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple are  conservative. 


, We  continue  the  series  of  improving 
; anecdotes  for  the  dear  children,  quar- 
reling before  the  open  fire.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “The  oth- 
er day  a wdtness  at  Blackburn  a.ston- 
isheil  the  Court  by  the  clearness  witii 
which  he  remembered  events  of  70  years 
ago;  he  attributed  his  lucidity  to  his 
I determined  celibacy.  I.ord  Holt  once 
asked  a like  witness  of  9K  what  he  lived 
on,  and  was  told,  "Just  on  bread,  but- 
ter, milk  atid  eggs.  I’ve  scarcely  tasted 
meat,  and  never  drank  any  liquor  in 
my  born  liays."  The  Judge  promptly  ex- 
patiated to  the  Bar  on  temperance. 
The  next  witness  was  116,  and  also 
vigorous,  and  my  lord  presumed  that 
he  had  led  much  the  same  life  as  his 
predecessor.  But  this  suggestion  was 
vehemently  repudiated.  The  other  old  I 
man,  he  said,  was  a milksop.  For  hl.s  ! 
part,  he  had  loved  good  ale  from  Ills  j 
cradle,  and  "rve  never  gone  to  bed  ■ 
many  and  many  a year  without  bein’g  [ 
happ.v.  It’s  strong  ale,  my  lord,  that’s 
given  me  my  strong  old  age.”  The  ' 
Judge  at  once  withdrew  his  remarks' 
to  the  Bar.”  j 

OCA' t ^ 

If  1 were  a red  leaf,  a red  leaf,  a red  leaf. 
Rustling  on  the  autumn  tree. 

I'll  whisper  sweetest  stories 
Oi  summer’s  squandered  glories; 

’fhough  song  and  bloom  should  perish, 

Ilear  memories  I would  cherish; 

My  tender  tales  I’d  utter, 

.\nd  flutter, 

.\s  happy  as  a leaf  can  be. 

If  I were  a dead  leaf,  a dead  leaf,  a dead 
leaf. 

P'alling  ’neath  the  frozen  tree, 

I'd  swiftly  hasten  thither. 

Where  leaves  go  when  they  wither. 

.Vnd  through  e.arth's  portals  creeping, 

I'd  lay  me  down  to  sleeping 
.\nd  stay  forever  blest  there, 
yAt  rest  there. 

As  quiet  as  a leaf  can  be. 

No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Ursula  N.  Ges-  I 
tcfcld  at  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Metaphysical  Leagnje  spoke 
with  much  fervor  about  “thought- 
grafting.”  What  a relief  to  public  as 
well  as  authors  when  the  process  is 
clearly  known  1o  all  and  can  be  prac- 
tised by  even  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  deep  thinker.  And  what  delightful 
< xperiments  for  pleasure  and  educa- 
tional profit;  Thus,  what  would  he  the 
result  of  grafting  Thomas  Hardy  on 
Mr.  Hall  Caine?  Would  it  be  a Hardy 
perennial?  Or  Henri  Rochefort  on  Is- 
r.nel  Zangwill?  Would  the  graft  of 
George  Gissln.g  on  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis 
bear  fruit  anything  like  that  resulting 
from  Sadaklchi  Hartmann  on  Judge 
Robert  Grant’’  And  what  kind  of  an 
oratorical  apple  would  come  from  Col. 
Bryan  grafted  on  Dr.  Depew?  In  this 
case  the  tree  might  be  barren. 


We  read  the  other  day  that  Col. 
Bryan  shaves  every  day,  weighs  196 1 
pounds,  does  not  take  strong  drink— 
that  Is,  when  it  is  raging — neither' 
smokes  nor  chews,  carries  a dress  suit 
hut  seldom  ■wears  It,  and  sleeps  like  an 
Infant  five  rninutes  after  he  enters  a 
sleeping  car.  What  more  do  you  long 
for  in  .a  presidential  candidate,  who  in 
addition  to  these  virtues  is  ’’always 
ready  to  shake  hands”. 


..\nd  we  like  to  think  of  the  Honor- 
able Mark  Hanna  at  Fostoria— a town 
that  surety  'was  founded  by  a patent- 
medtcine  man.  We  see  him  in  the 
"little  low  celling  dlnln.g  room”  served 
with  biscuits  and  honey  by  a "pretty 
little  pink-cheeked  girl."  He  wore  "a 
sporty  waistcoat,  patent  leathers,  and 
a dainty  pink  carnation."  John  the 
Baptist,  although  he  was  not  thus  ar- 
rayed. was  not  simpler  in  his  diet.  And 
honey,  If  you  have  no  pre-natal  preju- 
dice against  it,  is  an  admirable  food 
for  a statesman,  especially  with  bi.s- 
ciiit;  for  as  Hippocrates  says,  “honey 
when  eaten  with  other  food  is  nutritious 
and  improves  the  color";  and  Democri- 
tus asserts  that  health  Is  best  promot- 
ed by  lubricating  the  inside  with  honey 
and  the  outside  with  oil.  Furthermore, 
honey  and  bread  formed  the  favorite 
food  of  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  as  you 
well  know,  were  profo-jnd  philosophers. 
And  honey  has  great  preservative  pow- 
ers in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a de- 
tergent. Never  keep  honey  in  a cellar 
or  refrigerator.  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
fact  that  "honey-cooler”  is  a term  of 
warm  eulogj'.  

A wife  In  Baltimore  applies  for  divorce 
from  her  husband,  a saloon  keeper,  be- 
cause he  requires  her  to  live  on  free 
lunches..  She  has  good  grounds  for  her 
action.  Free  lunches  have  deteriorated 
sadly  within  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
free  lunch  route  in  Boston  today  is  a 
harder  road  to  travel  than  the  cele- 
brated Jtrdan. 


. Judge  Daly  revoked  his  bequest  of 
: $10,000  to  found  a public  library  in  Sag 
Harbor  because  the  people  there  did 
not  show  enough  Interest  In  the  library. 
, 1.S  it  too  late  for  Mr.  Herno  to  use  this 
i in  his  play? 

I Crca'odile  moat  la  now  recommended, 
I and  so  Is  the  flesh  of  rhinoceros,  which 
tastes  like  a sort  of  cross  between  pork 
!>nd  beef.  The  Importation  of  these 
: meats  -would  raise  the  price,  we  fear, 
■ uiilll  It  would  rival  the  extravagant 
; sum  asked  hero  for  be<  f by  the  trust, 
v/hich  rules  this  city  with  a despotism 
that,  alas,  is  not  tempered  occasionally 
by  assassination. 


A correspondent  asks  sensibly,  in  the 
New  York  World,  why  Sir  Thomas 
Ulpton  receives  all  the  glory  and  Mr. 
I^■elin  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shade. 
This  reminds  us  that  even  Sir  Thomas 
is  n'crlal,  for  some  envious  scoundrel 
lately  charged  him  in  an  Englisfl  court 
with  putting  rotten  fruit  in  I.is  Jam. 


A cciredy  in  one  act.  "La  Vlctime,” 
was  played  In  Paris,  March  12,  1180,  at 
the  Palais  Royale,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  was  Dreyfus. 

The  glory  of  this  world  fadeth.  Yvette 
Guilbert  has  discarded  her  black  gloves, 
and  her  new  songs,  they  say.  are  far  in- 
ferior to  her  old  ones. 


Meanwhile,  in  London,  the  Jingoes  in 
the  Music  Hall— and  it  was  in  a music 
hall  that  Hie  term  "Jingo"  was  born — 
applaud  furiously  "Tommy  Atkins,” 
"llnder  the  Same  Old  Flag”  and  “An- 
other Patch  of  Red  Upon  the  Map.” 


The  Shah  of  Persia  wears  a belt  set 
With  a superb  emerald  and”fiired"  wUh 
onion  peelings.  Has  he  ever  tried  wear- 
ing a horse  chestnut? 


0ti~  ^7’  ‘.^^i 

i'awnmg  is  the  characteristic  clement  of 
boredom,  which  is  a genuine  psychic  pain, 
produced  by  the  knowledge  that  ;he  molcc- 
idjr  changes  in  the  brain  are  but  various 
enough  to  insure  mental  comfort. 

We  have  never  met  Major  Eustace 
Jameson,  thg  gallant  Major  Jameson, 
but  on  his  mother’s  side  ’ne  must  belong 
to  Ihe  tribe  of  Jollycr.s.  It  was  the 
Major  who  described  Dr.  Depew — “no- 
ble Senator  Depew”— as  “international.” 
It  was  also  the  Major  who  remarked:, 
”If  anything  could  bring  balm  to  Gil- j 
cad,  it  would  be  the  honeyed  words  | 
of  the  Demosthenes  of  New  Y'ork” 
(Dr.  Depew  .smiling). 

The  Major’s  speech  is  an  admirable 
example  of  flub-dub.  What  did  he, 
mean  liy  his  "balm  to  Gilead.”  He  re- 
membered vaguely  the  verse  of  Jere- 
miah: "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?” 

But  Gikad  needed  no  balm.  That 
mountainous  region  abounded  in  spices 
and  arom.atic  gums,  which  were  export- 
ed to  Egypt.  ’I'he  balm  was  the  gum 
of  a tree  or  shrub  that  grew  in  Gilead, 
and  it  was  very  precious.  The  rrer- 
cliants  who  bought  Joseph  came  from 
Gilead  and  were  carrying  balm  to 
Egypt.  So  "bringing  balm  to  Gilead" 
was  an  operation  like  that  of  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle  or  owls  to  Athens. 

Again,  "honeyed  words  of  Demos- 
thenes" Is  sheer  flub-dub,  with  or  with- 
(<ut  application  to  Dr.  D*'pew.  The 
words  of  Demosthenes  were  never 
"honeyed."  Naturally  handicapped  by 
an  impediment  in  his  tongue,  a low 
voice  and  a short  breath,  he  worked, 
as  Macaulay’s  schoolboy  knows,  to 
overcome  these  defects,  which  with  his 
"long  confused  periods  mafic  men  weary 
to  hear  him.”  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
tlie  Athenians  regarded  Demosthoius 
as  an  orator  whose  eloquence  was  not 
natural,  “but  artinclally  gotten  with 
extreme  labor."  His  tongue  never  was 
honeyed;  his  stren.gth  was  in  oratorical 
force;  he  was  carried  away  with  choler 
end  fury;  and  he  vas  called  by  certain 
poets,  "Ropopcrpercthra— as  who  would 
say,  a great  babbler  that  speaketh  all 
thinges,  that  commeth  to  his  tongues 
fiide."  Now  this  description  might  be 
applied  Justly  to  Dr.  Depew. 


"The  Rev.  Edward  Anderson  compli- 
mented the  young  lady  waiters  and 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Comstock’s  work.”  Not  too 
"glowing"  in  compliment  of  waiters  or 
Mr.  Comstock,  we  hope;  for  the  latter 
is  a singularly  sensitive  person,  and 
he  might  have  objected  to  such  warmth 
Iftid  he  been  present. 

There  is  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
certain  man  in  this  city  is  a common 
viclualer.  Common,  in  this  phrase, 
as  in  various  semi-legal  or  statutory 
fieslgnatlons,  means  “existing  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  as  opposed  to  ’pri- 
vate.’ recognized  by  the  law  as  bound 
to  serve  the  public."  "Victualer,"  in 
dictionaries  of  the  18th  century 
(Bailey’s  and  Ash’s),  is  thus  defined: 
"One  who  furnishes  with  or  provides 
victuals;  a small  vessel  or  ship  which 
carries  provisions  to  a fleet;  also  an 
ale  house  keeper,”  and  "victuals"  are 


"all  manner  of  food.”  Webster," In  Tir[ 
first  edition  of  his  dictionary,  detlnes 
viclualer  as:  "One  who  keeps  a 

house  of  entertainment.” 


The  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder  is  preach- 
ing a series  of  cxtraordln.ary  sermons 
concerning  courtship,  marriage,  and  di- 
vorce. His  portrait  of  the  ideal  wife 
Is  not  wholly  displeasing:  At  home 

she  will  wear  nothing  but  smiles;  she 
W'i’.l  be  able  to  walk  a dozen  blocks 
without  taking  a street  car;  she  will 
know  how  to  make  "a  good  cup  of 
coffee  and  pie-crust  fit  to  cat."  And 
then  Mr.  Scudder  spoils  It  all  by  say- 
ing: "the  true  wife  is  a busy  bee." 


Did  Mr.  Walier  L.  Farnsworth,  who 
confessed  to  having  at  least  42  wives, 
find  an  ideal  one  among  them?  He  ad- 
mitted that  they  loved  him,  he  ad- 
mitted this  in  court  while  he  stroked 
the  hair  of  one  of  them:  “I’m  a great 
lad  with  the  ladles;  It'.s  getting  so  that 
1 have  to  use  a pitchfork  to  keep  ’em 
sway  from  me.  It  doe.sn’t  matter 
where  I go,  I’m  strong  with  the  ladles. 
If  I’d  had  more  of  a chance  I’d  have 
made  that  Sulu  Sultan,  Hiram,  or 
what’s  his  name,  look  like  a nlnespot. 
They  will  all  tell  you  I was  good  to 
’em." 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  number  of 
wives  over  thirty-one  15  an  extrava- 
gance—that  la.  In  this  country.  .When 
the  third  Kalandar,  AJib,  son  of  Kha- 
zib,  borne  aloft  by  the  bird  Kukh,  en- 
tered the  spacious  and  goodly  hall  of 
the  mountain  palace,  he  saw  at  the 
head  of  It  forty  damsels,  "sumptuously 
dressed  and  ornamented  and  one  and 
nil  bright  as  moons;  none  could  ever 
tire  of  gaziilg  upon  them  and  all  so 
lovely  that  the  most  ascetic  devotee 
on  seeing  them  would  become  their 
slave  and  obey  their  will;”  and  they 
made  him  sit  down  upon  a high  divan 
and  said  to  him,  ’’This  day  thou  art 
our  lord  and  master.” 

But  In  this  less  luxurious  and  less 
clvlized  land  seven  wlve.g  are  enough 
for  any  reasonable,  self-respecting  cit- 
izen. Oi.e  for  each  day  of  the  week- 
each  wearing  a breast-pin  marked 
"Monda.v,”  "Tuesday,”  "Wednesday,” 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  idenllflcallon, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  confusion, 
no  unintentional  slight.  This  plan 
works  adminibly  with  razors. 

Each  wife  would  then  have  six  days 
to  herself  to  spend  in  preparation  for 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  her  hus- 
band. The  proper  desire  of  each  wo- 
man to  excel  In  bodily  perfection  would! 
keep  her  in  vigorous  health  and  thus 
benefit  the  race,  and  the  generous  riv-| 
airy  In  ail  accomplishments  would  stim-j 
'date  throughout  the  hou.s>'hold  the 
mind  and  the  soul. 

If  you  repl.v,  ‘‘Yes— but  look  at  the 
wretched  ending  of  AJib,  son  of  Kha- 
zih,”  you  forget  that  his  happiness 
eamc  to  an  end  through  disobedience. 
The  forty  wives  united  in  a command. 
The  poor  fool,  unworthy  of  the  solace 
and  delight  of  life,  could  not  refrain 
from  opening  the  fortieth  door,  which 
was  plated  with  rod  gold  and  sur- 
charged with  a sharp  and  subtle  per- 
fume. How  much  ea.'iier  to  obey  seven 
united  wives— ”Ouis  is  a happy  home” 
—than  40  or  one;  for  there  is  always  a 
golden  mean. 

OtV 

Be  it  best  it  shall  be  well, 

Let  the  adieu  be  given. 

I shall  not  find  my  life  a hell. 

But  earth  that  could  be  heaven. 

fipeak  the  unrecusated  word, 

Mine  the  earth  to  travel; 

Mine  the  sleep  was  never  stirred 
Under  sea  or  gravel. 

Mine  be  faring  fair  or  rough. 

Mine  to  love  or  rue  you; 

Mine  is  all  was  good  encugii 
For  men  tliat  never  knew  you* 

I can  go  and  look  not  back. 

Only  pray  to  Heaven 

You.  my  girl,  shall  never  lack 
Aught  I might  have  given. 

We  regret  to  find  Mr.  Booker  Wash- 
ington using  the  phrase  "’Such  a policy 
has  proven.”  Is  it  possible  that  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  overlooked  it? 


The  girl  v ho  ran  away  from  her 
home  In  Now  York  this  week  took  with 
her  "a  fine  gold  watch,  a pair  of  tur- 
quoise earrings,  a pair  of  diamond  ear- 
ings,  a marquise  ring  of  emerald  .sur- 
rounded by  diamonds  and  another  of 
three  opals,  also  surrounded  by  dia- 
monds.” This  is  reassuring  news.  She 
will  not  Stan  e for  a week  or  two. 


"The  sons  of  Joseph  A.  Harper  have 
retired  from  participation  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  house.” 

But  there  are  others. 

’fhere  are  John  W.  Harper,  J.  Henry 
Harper,  Henry  Sleeper  Harper,  James 
Thorne  Harper,  Horatio  L.  Harper, 
James  Harr-er.  William  Armitage  Har- 
per. Jci-eph  Harper.  2d,  Fletcher  Har- 
per. 

“And  I heard  the  voice  of  harpers 
• * • and  they  sung  as  it  were  a new 
«ong.”  . 


1 A claUBK^that  lif'  was 

not  jRE*tted  to  speak  ll  Lorimer  Hall, 
h'hofififusal  seems  unlStriy,  if  we-  may  j 
be  pficniitted  to  Judge  from  the  accounts 
|0f  thoa®  meetings  where  audiences 
listen  with  an  endurance  wortliy  of 
stoics  and  martyrs.  Perhaps  the  cos-  ' 
'tume  of  the  eminent  metaphysician  was 
not  do  rigueur.  He  were  "a  low  cut 
waistcoat  with  no  stud  where  the  | 
buttcnhole  was  ready  for  one."  This  ■ 
st\id  had  without  doubt  been  removed 
by  a brother  metaphysician  in  a fit  of 
aiisfiiiness  when  he  stood  twirling  the  | 
stud,  arresllng  the  attention  of  the 
wearer  wtdle  he  argued  concerning  the  j 
true  nature  of  the  Ego.  The  waistcoat  ] 
w'as  cut  low— a fashion  of  which  we  do 
not  personally  approve— and  had'  it  been 
cut  high  Ife  condition  of  shirt  and 
r.tsence  of  stud  wculd  not  have  incited 
remark.  "His  necktie  was  of  lawn, 
with  ils  flaring  ends  embroidered  in 
open  work.”  A cravat  not  to  onr  taste, 
which  we  confess  in  this  matter  is  not 
strict,  and  we  believe  in  liberty  that  ap- 
pro.ache.s  license  in  pattern  and  color 
so  lone  as  the  cravat  is  tied  by,  hand 
and  not  made.  The  eminent  metaphy- 
sician also  wore  a plug  hat.  Possibly 
there  were  holes  in  it,  but  like  Marius 
in  Victor  Hugo's  ci  lossal  romance,  he 
' looked  through  them  to  the  stars.  After 
fll,  how  should  a metaphysician  dress? 

The  Ixmdon  Chronicle  asks  "When 
did  the  word  ‘Boer’  assume  its  present 
form  and  spelling?  Judging  from  ‘Han- 
sard,’ down  to  the  late  fifties  it  tyas 
printed  with  a small  ’b’  and  spelled 
’boors.’  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  after- 
ward, frequently  referred  to  the  ’Dutch 
boors  at  the  Cape.’  ’’ 

Now  the  term  "boor”  was  applied 
formerly  not  only  to  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists In  Guinea,  South  Africa,  but  to 
foreign  peasants,  as  in  "the  rude 
Carinthian  boor.”  and  in  this  in- 
stance: “The  fortune  of  a Russian  no- 
bleman is  measured  by  the  number  of 
boors  that  he  possesses.”  The  word 
"Boer”  is  the  Dutch  “boer”— country- 
man, peasant,  farmer,  and  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  young  mqn  thus  define  it:  "A 

Dutch  colonist  in  South  Africa  engaged 
J in  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  In 
recent  newspaper  language  the  name 
has  been  applied  especially  to  those  of 
the  Transvaal  and  other  districts 
beyond  the  British  dominions.” 


CLARA  BUTT. 


First  Appearance  of  This 
Contralto  in  Boston. 


Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  died  this  week, 
was  a voluminous  and  versatile  writ- 
er, but  it  is  not  Improbable  that  his 
name  will  be  associated  longest  with 
h’s  novel  "The  Woman  Who  Did.”  Per- 
haps the  publication  of  this  story  was 
premature,  for  all  were  not  ready  to 
laccept  it:  and  some  excellent  men  and 
rvomen  who  agreed  with  the  theories 
Vf  the  author  believed  the  world  at 
lj,irge  was  unprepared  to  put  these  theo- 
Kes  into  practice. 

Is  

W.  E.  sends  the  following  para- 
l^i^aph  to  us,  with  this  prefatory  note: 
/^OI  course,  the  Boer  republic  will  be 
if  wiped  out  by  Chamberlain,  Queen  Vio- 
il'torla,  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  stockjobbers 
.ind  their  helpers  from  Canada  and 
Vustralia.  But  while  the  brave  repub- 
;,c  lives  must  we  adopt  all  the  nick- 
, tames  heaped  upon  it  by  British 
■'ocks?  Very  properly  the  citizens  of 
•le  S.  A.  R.  call  themselves  Afrlkaan- 
^ers.  They  are  pioneers,  frontiersmen, 
eittle  raisers  The  fun  for  John  Bull 
"ill  begin  when  the  republic  is  de- 
-troyed.  If  Chamberlain  and  the  raid- 
\s  force  matters,  they  can  have  guer- 
illas and  bushwhackers  at  work  for  a 
^generation  to  come.  No  Africander  \ 
■will  ever  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
baccarat  or  Joseph  Chamberlain,  to 
Jameson  raiders  or  the  syndicates.” 
NOTE. 

Could  not  some  Americans  call  the 
wretched  Transvaal  by  its  true  name— 
the  South  African  Republic?  It  is  the 
official  name  of  the  country;  it  has 
been  in  use  since  1853,  and  will  last 
until  the  superior  force  of  the  British 
Empire  may  destroy  the  Independent 
republic,  changing  it  into  a British 
Colony  or  dependency.  To  call  the 
.country  Transvaal  is  like  calling  this  i 
country  of  ours  the  North  American  '■ 
States,  or  the  Transatlantic.  The  name  ] 
rransvaal,  meaning  beyond  the  river 
iVaal,  may  suit  when  one  is  at  Cape  Town; 
vhen  one  talks  here  or  in  London  the 
"Ountry  in  question  cannot  properly  be 
-ailed  Transvaal,  lying  this  side  of  the 
’reat  river.  C’isvaal,  or  Transllmpopo. 
ttould  be  nearer  the  mark.  A man  of 
he  world  and  good  usage  will  surely 
-void  a term  used  in  an  unfriendly 
lipirit,  or  due  to  ignorance.  It  may  be 
■ vorth  while  to  add  that  the  citizens 
-;f  the  South  African  Republic  do  not 
':all  themselves  Dutch,  or  Hollanders, 

f~any  more  than  we  call  the  people  of 
Ma.'sachusctts  English  or  British. 

C.  W.  E. 


A Singer  of  Noble  Voice  in 
Lower  Register, 


Old  and  New  Works  by  Mo- 
zart and  Humperdinck. 

iBy  Philip  Halc.i 

The  program  of  the  third  Sympliony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  night,  Mr. 
Geriokn  conductor,  was  as  follows; 
0\erture,  "The  Fair  Melusina"  . .Mendelssohn 

"Divinitgs  du  .Styx” Gluck 

Moorish  Rhapsody Humperdinck 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

I.  Tarita,  Elegy  at  Sunrise. 

H.  Tangier,  A Night  in  the  Moorish  Cafe. 

111.  Tetuan,  A Ride  into  the  Desert, 

Stng,  "My  Heart  is  Weary,"  from  ‘‘Na- 

deshda" Goring  T'nomas 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Symphony  No,  25,  in  G minor  (Kochel. 

No.  183) ; Mozart 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Hun  perdirck  wrote  his  "Moorish 
Rhapsody”  for  the  Leeds  Festival  of 
1898,  and  the  first  performance  of  the 
first  tw’o  movements  was  at  Leeds,  Oct. 
7,  when  be  conducted.  The  same  move- 
ments w ere  played  at  Heidelberg  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  the  first 
perform  ance  of  the  Rhapsody  as  it 
was  heard  last  night  was  at  FranSefort- 
on-tlie-Main,  Feo.  17,  1899.  when  Kogel 
led.  Hurt  perdinck,  a Rhinelander  by 
birth  and  present  residence,  spent  two 
years  C’85-’87)  in  Barcelona,  where  he 
taught  att  he  conservatory.  Hence,  pos- 
sibly, the  thought  of  a Moorish  Rhap- 
sody. 

I wish  that  Mr.  Apthorp  had  been 
ungentlemanly  enough  to  disregard  the 
singular  request  of  the  publisher  of  the 
score,  and  had  printed  the  poems  by- 
Gustav  Humperdinck,  the  father  of  the 
composer,  in  the  program-book.  These 
poems  might  show  the  literary-musical 
Intentions  of  the  Humperdinck  family. 
As  it  was,  the  music  was  in  great 
measure  absolute,  and  the  hearer  who 
has  not  visited  the  three  towns,  roam- 
ing at  large  or  personally  conducted 
by  an  agent  of  good  Mr.  Cook,  was 
obliged  to  receive  merely  musical  im- 
pressions. 

The  work  is  in  certain  ways  ingenious 
and  interesting.  There  are  piquant 
rhythms,  there  is  exotic  melody,  there 
are  gorgeous  and  fascinating  pages  of 
orchestration.  The  reminiscences  of 
Humperdinck,  however  seriousl.v  they 
may  vex  others,  do  not  disturb  me, 
for  they  are  sporadic  and  no  doubt 
accidental  rather  than  chronic  and  de- 
liberate. There  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  workmanship.  The  composer  is  a 
master  of  polyphonic  treatment,  and 
his  utterance  in  this  respect  is  authori- 
tative and  often  his  own.  You  may 
be  reminded  for  a moment  of  Wagner, 
or  Liszt  or  Smetana,  but,  after  all, 
Humperdinck  has  a good  deal  to  say. 
I may  add  that  he  says  too  much,  for 
he  is  garrulous,  especially  in  the  last 
movement. 

He  is  too  enamored  of  his  own  effects, 
e.specially  of  a peculiarly  ingenious 
thickening  of  color.  You  wish  that 
something  w'ould  check,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  reinforce  the  long-  tune  of  the 
first  violins.  The  exotic  melody,  the 
Oriental  scale,  the  ultra-modern  har- 
monization—all  these  finally  bring  wear- 
iness and  you  feel  that  a lew  common- 
places of  tonic  and  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant would  add  contrasting  piq- 
uancy. Yet  you  hear  with  pleasure  and 
you  remember  after  the  concert  the 
effective  close  of  "Tangier”;  the  lively 
tune  of  the  obe  in  "Tarifa,”  the  open- 
ing measures  of  “Tetuan,”  and  many 
strong,  irresistible  orchestral  effects.  If 
the  third  movement  were  condensed, 
I am  sure  the  whole  would  make  a 
stronger  impression. 

* ■*  * 

The  symphony  of  Mozart,  exhumed 
I hy  Mr.  Gericke,  was  written  in  Salz- 
burg when  the  "glorious  boy”  was 
about  17  years  old,  and,  as  Mr.  Ap- 
Ithorp  reminds  us.  nearly  20  years  be- 
fore the  first  of  Haydn’s  "Salomon” 
symphonies.  It  therefore  may  have  a 
historical  interest.  It  has  no  other  in- 
terest, for  melodically,  harmonically, 
rhythmically  and  orchestrally  it  is  dull 
and  as  dead  as  King  Pandion.  Even 
the  presence  of  lour  horns  in  the  or- 
chestra in  1773  does  not  console  me. 

I had  not  heard  the  Melusina  over- 
ture for  some  years.  When  I was  a 
student  in  Berlin  it  was  a favorite 
piece,  and  it  was  used  alternately 
with  the  equally  celebrated  "Oberon” 
overture.  It  is  not  to  be  ranked  with 
the  “Hebrides”  overture,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  few  masterpieces  of  Men- 
delssohn—you  can  count  them  on  one 
hand. 

* * # 

Miss  Clara  Butt,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Boston,  is  a popular  sing- 
er in  her  own  country.  She  sings  at 
Festivals,  and  she  sings  in  concerts 
where  artless  and  sentimental  tunes 
arouse  the  crowd  to  delirious  applause. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  complimented  her 
publicly  when  she  was  still  in  school, 
and  just  before  her  departure  for  this 
country  some  passionate  soul  addressed 
to  her  a poem  which  was  published  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  page  which 
at  present  reeks  with  bloodthirsty  ar- 
ticles against  the  Boers. 

She  sang  last  night  the  great  air  from 
"Alceste,”  which  is  not  a contralto 
aria;  it  was  written  for  a dramatic  so- 
prano and  sune  first  bv  Rprnasconi, 


and  then 

air  itself  loses  half  its  force  wfn-n  it  c 
taken  from  Us  frame  and  exliibitcd 
the  concert  stage.  1 have  heard  Ga^ 
brlele  Krauss  deliver  it  with  thrilling 
effect,  even  when  she  had  passed  her 
prime,  but  Krauss  was  a groat  dramatic 
singer  and  a mistress  of  the  grand 
style.  Miss  Butt  also  sang  an  air  of  the 
Princess  from  Goring  Thomas’s  Rus- 
sian opera  "Nad^shda,”  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  April  16,  1885,  when  this  air 
was  sung  by  Josephine  Yorke.  Julian 
Sturgis  wrote  the  libretto  and  the  fol- 
lowing verse  sung  by  Miss  Butt  sug- 
gests at  once  a pleasing  ballad  of  the 
! heart  and  home: 

Oh,  my  heart  Is  weary; 

Weary  night  and  day. 

For  dreaming  of  my  children 

And  doom  of  brothers’  fray. 

Goring  Thomas  has  written  delightful 
things,  but  this  song  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  sheet-music,  drawin.g- 
room  ballad  that  moves  the  bulbous 
British  matron  after  a solemn,  potent 
dinner.  It  is  a pity  that  Miss  Butt  did 
not  give  us  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Elgar’s  Sea-Songs  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  which  w-ere  written  ex- 
pressly for  her.  , , , 

Miss  Butt  has  lower  tones  of  noble 
sonority  and  haunting  beauty.  Her  up- 
per register  is  in  sharp  contrast.  The 

tones  are  artificial  and  without  body. 
You  are  reminded  of  AVordworth’s  "two 
voices  are  there”;  but,  alas,  each  Is  not 
"a  mighty  voice.”  Her  middle  tones  are 
weak,  and  the  transition  from  natural 
strength  to  that  which  is  artificial  and 
precarious  is  disagreeably  marked.  She 
has  pronounced  dramatic  feeling,  and 
she  could,  therefore,  dispense  with  a 
few  mannerisms  that  suggesi  affecta- 
tion. She  sings  v.-ith  an  abandon  that  is 
often  extremely  effective;  and  she  is  so 
evidently  a woman  favored  by  Nature 
that  you  regret  the  lack  of  thoroughly 
grounded  technic.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sudden  and  tumultuous  praise  when  she 
was  at  the  beginning  of  her  career 
swereved  her  from  the  long  and 
narrow  path  that  must  be  tramped 
laboriously;  that,  seeing  how 
easy  it  is  to  gain  applause,  she 
relied  chiefly  on  the  snmptuousness  of 
certain  and  natural  lower  tones.  And 
I was  disturbed  constantly  during  her 
performance,  even  when  I was  thrilled 
by  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  her 
lower  register,  by  the  suspicion  that  she 
would  much  prefer  to  be  singing  the 
world-famous  ballad  of  the  late  Mr. 
Crouch  and  awaiting  the  thunderous 
applause  that  would  follow  a "soulful” 
interpretation  of  that  ditty. 

Philio  Hale. 


\KK  HAMHOURG,  pianist,  landed 
at  New  York  Oct.  25,  and  he  will 
play  here  in  Music  Hall  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  Satur- 
day iiiglu. 

Already  are  legendary  mists  gathering 
about  nis  young  herd.  Romantic  stories 
have  been  tokl  here  about  his  father 
languishing  in  a Siberian  prison  for  his 
political  opinions,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  not 
a V ord  of  truth  in  them.  Listen  to  the 
true  story  of  his  career. 

Mark  Hambourg  was  born  at  Bogu- 
char,  in  the  province  of  Voronezh,  in 
tile  southern  part  of  Russia,  May  30, 
1879.  His  father,  Michael  Hambourg, 
was  a poor  music  teacher.  He  discov- 
ered the  talent  of  the  little  boy  and 
determined  to  exploit  it.  In  1890  the 
family  was  in  London — where  father, 
mother,  uncle,  grandmother  and  seven 
cr  eight  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mark 
looked  chiefly  to  him  for  support.  The 
boy  was  then  eleven  year  old.  His  first 
appearance — when  he  was  called  Max— 
was  at  Princes’  Hail,  July  12,  1890,  when 
he  played  Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasia 
and  Fugue,  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Schu- 
man,  and  Beethoven’s  sonata  with  the 
funeral  march.  It  was  then  announced 
that  his  father  was  a teacher  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  The  Musical 
Times  said  that  the  boy’s  studies  had 
not  been  "altogether  well  directed,”  al- 
tI(ough  it  praised  his  "manipulative 
faculty.”  The  Musical  World  (July  19) 
spoke  of  the  "cruelty  of  his  parents,” 
and  also  said;  “Max  has  not  the 
technical  mastery  of  Hegner,  nor  the 
healthy  and  unaffected  warmth  of  ex- 
pression which  made  Hofmann’s  play- 
ing so  remarkable;  but  he  has  much 
more  sentiment  and  delicacy  than  eith- 
er." He  gave  another  concert  July  21, 
and  then  it  was  rumored  that  Pader- 
ewski had  taken  an  interest  in  him 
and  would  look  out  for  his  welfare. 
But  the  bo.v  continued  to  play  in  Lon- 
don and  the  provinces,  working  hard 
and  far  beyond  his  strength.  Stepniak, 
the  Russian  exile,  who  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  prevailed  upon  a Scottish 
nobleman  to  assist  Mark  so  that  the 
boy  coiill  be  free  from  bondage  and; 
.study  judiciously.  And  I am  told  onj 
Indisputable  authority  that  the  sum  of 
£300  wa.sr  given  to  the  father,  who  also 
received  a certain  sum  yearly.  The  criti- 
cism in  the  Musical  Times  of  Mark’s  or 
Max’s  ' coiTecrt,  May  17,  1892,  at  Stein- 
way Hall,  London,  included  this  an- 
' nouncement:  "The  friends  of  Master 

Max  Hambourg  have  wisely  decided' 
that  he  shall  be  a prodigy  no  longer, 
and  after  some  farewell  concerts  he 
■ will  retire  for  a time  in  order  to  study 
under  Mr.  Paderewski.” 

I do  not  know  what  became  of  the 
uncle  and  the  grandmother  and  the 
, otlier  children.  The  father  is  teaching 
In  London,  and  he  is  a naturalized 
I Englishman.  His  first  pupils  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  kindly  Paderewski,  and 
bis  natural  shrewdness  and  singular 
a’oility  at  leg-pulling  did  the  rest. 

Mark,  as  he  was  afterward  known^ 


although  in  Vienna  he  was  bilied  as 
! "Markus  Hamburg,”  atudied  with  Lo- 
schetitzky.  He  played  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert  at  Vienna  in  1895;  ‘_he 
piece  was  Chopin’s  E minor  concerto 
and  Papa  Hanslick  wrote  enthusiasti- 
cally abo’.it  the  lad;  he  .spoke  of  his 
"extraordinary  talent  and  success;’’ 
liow  that  he  had  never  heard  the  con- 
certo sound  “more  beautiful;”  and  he 
Ijrophesicd  a great  future  for  "Mark- 
u.s.”  I think  It  was  in  1895  that  Ham-  i 
bourg  went  to  Australia  and  gave 
many  concerts.  Early  in  1896  he  was 
.again  in  London,  where  he  gave  a se- 
ries of  recitals,  and  Mqy  3 of  that  year 
he  played  with  orchestra  Chopin’s  con- 
certo in  B minor  and  Schumann’s  con- 
certo. At  this  concert  Jeanne  Grdta, 
"a  young  American  vocalist,”  made 
her  debut  in  London,  He  was  busy  in 
1897;  at  Berlin  March  17  he  was  criti- 
cised unfavorably  by  Otto  Lessmann, 
who  doubted  whether  he  would  be  a 
truly  musical  player,  and  Wilhelm 
Klatte  did  not  take  a more  favorable 
view,  after  hearing  his  second  recital 
there.  Dec.  5 of  that  year  he  played 
Beethoven’s  third  concerto  at  a Crys- 
tal Palace  concert,  and  he  gave  recitals. 

I note  an  appearance  in  Paris  at  a 
Russian  concert  at  the  Chatelet,  led  by 
Winogradsky,  Nov.  15.  1896,  when  he 
played  Rubinstein’s  concerto  in  D mi- 
nor. And  in  1898  and  ’99  he  was  busy 
as  a virtuoso  in  various  European 
countries.  Feb.  4,  1898,  he  appeared  in 
London  with  another  American,  Evan- 
geline Florence,  the  singer. 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Miss  Clara  Butt,  who 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try at  New  York,  Mendelssohn  Hall, 
Oct.  25,  as  follows: 

Miss  Butt  is  still  a very  young  wom- 
ttn,  and  ner  beauty,  which  is  unique 
and  striking,  is  not  a negligible  nart  of 
her  equipment.  One  recalls  Evron’s  de- 
scription of  the  lady  whose  brow  was 
a homily  and  ‘each  eye  a sermon  ’ It 
would  not  be  difficult  for  some  impres- 
sionable poet  to  find  in  Miss  Biitt's 
brow  a recitative,  and  in  each  eve  a 
music  drama. 

' "This  voice  is  a true  contralto,  that  ' 
most  excelelnt  thing  in  woman  ’ It  is 
large  in  range  and  its  quality  is  best 
described  as  luscious.  It  is  a voice 
buiit  on  grand  lines,  but  with  the  tones 
of  tenderness  and  passion  throughout 
its  gamut.  Such  voices  are  rare  and 
when  they  are  heard  it  should  be  with 
gratitude  to  a bountiful  Providence- 
And  this  gratitude  need  not  be  dimin- 
ished even  when  the  use.  of  the  voice 
is  not  perfect.  For  a voice  of  this 

kind,  when  it  is  the  medium  for  the 
revelation  of  such  a temperament  as 
that  possessed  hy  Miss  Butt,  is  an  in- 
slrument  of  irresistible  potenev,  say 
what  one  will  about  method  and  style. 
That  Miss  Butt’s  method  of  production 
is  not  tanitless  must  have  been  plain 
to  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  science  of 
vocal  emission.  But  there  was  seldom 
I a moment  when  her  hearers  were  not 
ready  to  forgive  her  sins  for  the  sake 
of  her  virtues. 

"Her  registers  are  well  developed  and 
the  breaks  between  them  arc  fairly 
well  covered.  This  is  least  true  of  that 
between  the  middle  and  low  register, 
but  when  she  gives  an  audience  the 
full  benefit  of  her  organ-like  lower 
tones,  which  approach  the  color  of  a 
baritone.  She  forgets  how  she  arrived 
at  them.  Her  weakest  performance 
technically  i.s  in  the  use  of  the  inez?a 
voce  in  the  lower  middle  tones.  These 
tones  are  not  well  placed,  and  a.s  a 
result  are  neither  firm  nor  true.  Her 
upper  middle  tones  and  her  entire  higli 
regi.ster  are  placed  beautifully,  and  the 
quality  of  the  sound  is  noble.  Her  ^ 
vocalization  is  excellent  and  her  treat-  i 
ment  of  the  consonants  so  artistic  ' 
that  her  enunciation  is  admirable.  It 
is  best  in  French  and  Italian,  le.ss  sat- 
isfactory in  German,  and  least  so  in 
English.  There  is  room  for  .suspicion 
that  lier  voice  was  not  at  its  best  last 
niglit.  for  it  showed  signs  of  distress 
toward  the  end  of  the  concert." 

She  was  a.ssisted  on  this  occasion  by 
Mi.ss  Lotta  pianist,  and  Leo 

Stern,  cellist. 


First  ppiformances  in  England;  God- 
ard's second  violin  concerto  in  G 
minor  (Johannes  Wolff),  Oct.  7,  Crys- 
t.al  Palace;  two  Polish  Folk  Dances, 
(Mazurka  and  Krakowink),  for  orches- 
tra b.v  Mnszkowpki,  Queen's  Hall,  Oct. 
7;  orchestral  version  b.v  Erdmannsdorf- 
fer  Cif  YschAikowsky’s  "Chant  Sans 
Paroles"  op.  2,  No.  3.  for  piano,  Oct.  3, 
Qiieen's  Hall,  and  they  say  that  l7 
versions  of  this  piece  have  been  made 
for  different  combinations  of  instru- 
ments; Suite  do  Ballet,  arranged  by 
Mottl  from  Rameau's  “Platgie"  (1739). 
and  Rameau’s  "F'etes  d’Hebe”  (1749), 
Queen's  Hall,  Oct.  5.  An  orchestral 
ballad,  "Tlie  Romaunt  of  the  Page” 
(founded  on  Mrs.  Browning's  poem),  by 
Amy  Horracks,  Queen's  Hall,  Oct.  6, 
disappointed.  The  body  of  Johann 
Strauss,  which  hitherto  had  been  in  a j 
provisional  grave,  was  put,  Oct.  8,  in 
the  grave  of  honor  offered  by  the  city  | 
of  Vienna  and  by  the  side  of  Brahms,  j 
The  ceremony  was  private.  J.  P.  Ri-  ' 
viere,  who  is  about  to  retire  at  the  ! 
age  of  80,  will  give  a farewell  concert 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  Nov.  2. 
He  has  been  conductor  at  the  Alham- 
bra—35  years  ago— the  Adelphi,  at 
Promenade  Concerts,  and  in  1872  he 
wrote  "Spring,  Spring"  for  "Babil  and 
Bijou”  at  Covent  Garden.  Clara  Butt 


.|gave  a faroweir  recital  In  I^ndoii.  Oct. 
j 7 wheti  Miss  Maud  Powell  and  others 
' assisted.  Miss  Butt  sang  Elgrar’s  “Sea 
, Songs"— of  which  an  account  was  given 
f here  last  Sunday— and  songs  by  Gluck 
I and  Hiinimel.  Rose  Hervey  (Mr.s.  Rlnd- 
sa> ) died  Oct.  7.  at  I.,iverpoo!;  she 
played  many  leading  parts  at  the  Sa- 
voy in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operettas. 

There  arc  various  opinions  in  Paris 
concerning  Leoncavallo's  “La  Bohfme,” 
which  was  produced  af  the  Renais- 
sance Oct.  7.  Puccini’s  was  already 
known,  hence  curiosity.  One  critic  says 
“Lt'oncavallo  treats  the  subject  in  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  man- 
ner than  Puccini.  Uls  orchestration  is 
fuller,  grander  and  more  complex,  and 
he  employs  the  leit-motif  with  admir- 
ably telling  effect.’’  Others  contradict 
this  statement  flatly,  and  sa.v  that  the 
lopera  is  melodically  weak,  noisily  or- 
(Chestrated  and  too  often  cheap  oper- 
/ etta.  All  agree  that  the  third  act  is 
/ the  strongest,  and  that  Puccini’s  death 
scene  is  the  more  touching,  Leoncav- 
allo makes  Musette,  mezzo-soprano,  the 
chief  female  character. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Fish  of  Boston,  con- 
tralto. gave  a concert  In  Berlin.  Oct. 
4.  Otto  Lessmann  criticised  her  in  the 
Allgemelne  Musik-Zeitung  of  Oct.  13. 
After  speaking  of  her  “splendid  voice 
with  beautiful  tones  in  the  lower  and 
middle  register"  and  the  “not  bad” 
vocal  training  shown  by  her,  he  took 
serious  objection  to  her  interpretation 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  colorless, 
without  appreciation  of  the  poetic  con- 
tents. expressionless  and  superficial. 


Haydn’s  “Stabat  Mater"  was  given 
as  a whole  last  Sunday  night  by  the 
choir  of  the  Mission  Church,  Roxbury. 
An  edition  was  u.sed  which  was  pre- 
pared, published  from  a manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  Mr,  Edward  J.  Mac 
Goldrick,  under  whose  direction  it  was 
sung.  The  Germania  orchestra  and 
Miss  Tighe,  Miss  English,  Messrs. 
Woods  and  Keer  assisted. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this 
work.  whUh  was  published  originally  by 
Breitkopf  and  Haertel.  The  work  it- 
self was  written  probably  in  1773  when 
Haydn  was  at  Esterhaz.  It  was  sung 
soon  afterward  in  Vienna;  it  was  sung 
at  least  four  limes  in  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished there  in  the  earliest  eighties  of 
the  18th  century;  it  was  sung  in  Rome 
in  1780,  and  about  that  time  it  was 
'performed  at  the  Nobility’s  concerts  in 
London  and  published  by  Bland— “price 
one  guinea."  And  it  has  been  sung  re- 
ncatedly  since  then  in  public.  In  many 
hiirches  It  was  performed  alternately 
/1th  Haydn’s  “Seven  Words”  on  Good 
Friday.  The  work  shows  clearly  the 
influence  of  his  Italian  contemporaries. 
There  is  a curious  resemblance  be- I 
tween  the  beginning  of  Haydn’s! 

; “Quaftdo  Corpus"  and  that  of  Rossini’s 
' setting  of  the  same  verse.. 

• * • 

Mr.  de  Pachmanh  will  play  in  Stein- 
ert  Hall  Tuesday  evening  (8.15)  thes>e 
pieces:  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op.  53, 

•Schubert’.s  Impromptu  in  F minor,  op. 
142.  No.  4:  Mendelssohn’s  “Variations 
s&rleuses;’’  Sihuman's  sonata  in  G 
minor,  and  these  plect-s  by  Chopin: 

I Nocturne  in  B.  op.  62,  No.  1;  etude  in 
j G flat  major,  op.  10,  No.  5;  preludes, 

I op.  28,  Nos.  20.  24;  Mazurka  in  F minor, 

1 op.  7;  third  ballade;  Weber’s  "Invitation 
! to  the  Dance.” 

j Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  play  In  Slein- 
ert  Hall  Thursday  afternoon  (2.30)  Schu- 
! mann’e  "Davidsbuendler-Taenze;"  Chop- 
' in's  fantasie  in  F minor,  preludes,  op. 

28,  No.s.  1.  3,  22;  nocturne  in  G minor; 

I etude,  op.  10.  No.  12;  impromptu  in 
, flat  major;  Mazurka  in  B flat  major, 

; op.  7;  valse,  op.  61,  No.  1:  Schubert- 
' Liszt’s  "Hark!  Hark!"  and  valse  ca- 
price No.  6;  Weber’s  "Perpetual  Men- 
tion and  polacca  brillante. 

The  first  grand  Sunday  night  concert 
at  Music  Hall  under  the  auspices  of 
Mayor  Quincy  and  the  members  of  the 
Music  Commission  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton will  be  given  this  evening.  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  will  conduct  an  orchestra 
of  50.  and  Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann 
will  play  Chopin’s  F minor  concerto. 
The  orchestral  numbers  will  be  the 
overture  to  “Flying  Dutchman;” 
-’s  Suite  “Gitanella  ’’  (first  lime): 
a by  Strauss,  Grieg,  Wagner, 
jch,  Salnt-Saens,  AndrO,  Sudessl. 
The  soloists  at  the  next  Sunday  night 
concert  will  be  Mr.  David  Bisphara, 
baritone,  and  Miss  Lulse  Leimer,  con- 
tralto. The  proceeds  of  these  concerts 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Hospital. 

I There  will  be  a "grand  inaugural 
concert"  of  the  newly  remodeled  elec- 
tric organ  of  the  Shawmut  Congrega- 
, tional  Church,  at  the  church  Tuesday 
: evening.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  the 
organist,  will  be  assisted  by  this  quar- 
tet; Miss  Schofield.  Miss  Parker, 
Messrs.  Hawkins,  Delmont.  Dr.  Mc- 
Elvcen  will  make  some  dedicatory  re- 
marks. "An  entirely  new  system  in 
*t>rgan  construction  has  been  employed 
in  rebuilding  this  organ." 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con-  i 


cert  Saturday  night  will  be:  Overture 
“Der  Baerenhaeuter;”  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner (first  time);  Rubinstein’s  piano  con- 
certo In  D minor  (Mark  Hambourg); 
Liszt's  “Orpheus;"  Berger,  Symphony 
In  B flat  major  (first  time). 

Coming  concerts:  Messrs.  Baermann 
and  Kneisel  in  first  of  music  students’ 
chamber  concerts.  Association  Hall, 
Nov.  28;  Heinrich  Gebhardt,  pianist, 
Stelnert  Hall,  Nov.  16.  27;  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Sanders  Theatre.  Nov.  2,  Mr. 
Gebhard,  pianist;  'cello  recital  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Cabot.  Stelnert  Hall,  Nov.  10: 
Francis  Rogers,  baritone.  Stelnert  Hall, 
late  in  November;  violin  pupils  of  Mr. 
Hartman.  Nov.  23,  in  Stelnert  Hall;  a 
Faelten  piano  school  recital,  Nov.  20; 
song  recital  by  Miss  Aagot  Lunde,  con- 
tralto, and  Mr.  W.  A.  Howland,  bari- 
tone. Nov.  22,  in  Stelnert  Hall. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  give  a concert 
in  Stelnert  Hall  Saturday  afternoon  at 
2.30. 

Miss  IjOui.se  Neilson  gave  lecture  re- 
citals in  Tremont  Temple  last  week  on 
“What  Physical  Conditions  Promote 
Good  Voices.”  She  will  continue  them 
this  week. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Chickerlng  Hall,  tVednes- 
day,  at  8 P.  M.  He  will  sing  songs 
by  Haydn,  Handel.  Arne,  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  Massenet,  Schumann.  and 
other  songfs,  among  them  novelties  by 
Beach,  Johns,  Foote.  Marshall,  Norris. 
Miss  Purrington.  violinist,  will  assist. 

"I  will  dare  to  say  of  the  first  rank. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  confess  one’s  faith 
at  the  outset.  Frankly,  I believe  more 
securely  in  Mr.  Elgar's  future  than  in 
the  future  of  any  other  musician  now 
alive;  after  all.  you  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, talk  of  Verdi’s  or  Sullivan’s 
future.  Mr.  Elgar  combines  many  gifts; 
but  the  resultant  gift  is  one  of  pure 
musicianship  in  effect.  It  is  as  though 
out  of  maTiy  forces  this  one  had 
emerged  as  the  one  resultant  force. 
After  all,  when  you  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  musical  composers  you  find 
in  nearly  every  great  instance  that  the 
real  poet  of  music  is  the  man  who  en- 
dures all  the  early  trials  of  his  art. 
Music  is  so  far  an  exclusive  art  that  its 
technique  makes  its  gates  very  difficult 
of  access.  Therefore,  the  rhetorician 
of  words  can  with  the  utmost  ease  em- 
ploy his  own  language,  and  with  no 
particular  practice,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  efCedts  that  seem  to  have  a 
looking-glass  resemblance  to  poetry 
But  in  music  the  thing  is  different.  You 
have  to  mount  many  fences,  to  jump 
many  hurdles,  before  you  arrive  at  the 
most  elementary  form  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Therefore,  even  the  element- 
ary musician  must  necessarily  spend 
much  trouble  over  his  earliest  musical 
phraseology.  That,  then,  is  the  guaran- 
tee, at  all  events,  that  none  save  those 
who  at  the  outset  have  enthusia,sm  for 
their  art  will  advance  very  far  in  the 
successes  of  musical  composition.  But 
when  a man  has  surmounted  these 
earlier  barriers  he  may  or  .mav  not  en- 
counter enthusiasm  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  does  encounter  such  enthusiasm 
he  may  or  may  not  content  himself 
with  the  situation  provided  for  him 
Out  of  this  arises  those  armies  of  bal- 
lad-mongers. of  drawing  room  enter- 
tainers, of  cheap  waltz  writers,  who  at 
the  present  moment  everywhere  cumte- 
the  ground.  But  go  a little  bevond  and 
you  will  find  there  tho.se  academic  com- 
posers whose  learning  never  fails  to  set 
the  unlearned  in  a gape  of  admiration 
Go.  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  yet 
a little  further,  and  you  find  such  a 

man  as  Edward  Elgar.  For  here to 

clinch  the  point  at  once — you  discover 
the  technical  master,  the  academic  mu- 
sician. and  the  wonderful  poet  ali  com- 
mingled. The  man  is,  to  begin  with 
perfectly  and  absolutely  sincere.  I verily 
believe  he  would  sooner  commit  a ven  a’ 
sin  than  give  himself  away  in  a delib- 
erately mechanical  phrase  of  music  To 
his  sincerity  add  a profound  feeling  for 
beauty,  a deep  recognition  of  the  loveli 
ness  of  finely  artistic  utterance.  And 
'beyond  and  above  all  this,  remember 
that  the  music  of  the  man  belongs  to  ' 
his  own  heart,  that  he  has  foun,l'it  in 
the  open-air  spaces  of  the  world,  in  the 
healthy,  good  atmosphere  of  this  life, 
and  that  he  has,  moreover,  expresseJ 
himself  with  unerring  certitude  o' 
meaning  and  touch,  and  you  ha/  ■ som  • 
idea  of  what  this  music!  in  means  to  inv 
critical  judgment.  I look  abroad. 

There  is  Saint-Saens.  The  man  is  ac- 
complished to  an  amazing  point  of  com- 
pleteness and  finish.  There  is  Massenet; 
there  is  Bruneau;  there  is  Humper- 
dinck. Name  follows  name:  but  with 
the  mmost  deliberation  I place  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Elgar  before  all  these.  He  is  a 
musician  of  the  finest  Inspiration.  He 
will  survive.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
critic  has  the  privilege  to  say  so  much  i 
about  anv  contemporary  writer  of 
music:  but  Mr.  Elgar  is  a musician  who 
is  certain  to  come  to  his  own  very  soon,  i 
and  for  that  reason  I gjv.e  him  my  pres- 
ent applause. ’’j  A , 

(?  M."  ® .«!  .* 

And  as  he  sat  and  smoked,  he  saw 
That  little  maid  draw  near, 

A-holding  In  her  little  palm 
A severed  human  car: 
tVhlle  o’er  the  field  appeared  in  view 
Of  human  fragments  not  a few. 

Her  brother  James  came  likewise  with 

The  little  cart  he  owns 

Quite  filled  with  legs  and  arms  and  dis- 

Ij/icaled  collarbones.  ! 

Old  Casiier  looked,  and  then  quoth  he: 

"It  was  a famous  victoree." 

“Across  the  field  are  stains  of  gore, 

And  whitening  bones  I see. 

As  evidence  undoubted  ’twas 
A famous  victoree; 

And  there  is  proof  to  back  my  claim 
That  'Lwas  a famous  foot  ball  game." 


Mr.  Sharkey  h.ns  received  “a  beautiful 
p.Tlr  of  green  silk  trunks  from  his  moth- 
er in  Ireland,"  which  were  crochetet^ 
by  lier  own  hands.  Meanwhile  the  fath- 
er of  Mr.  Jeffries  is  praying  far  off  in 
California  for  him.  The  fight  will  there- 
fore be  of  unusual  Interest. 


A new  play,  "La  Vlslte.”  in  Paris  has 
a motive  of  universal  interest.  “It  is 
the  story  of  a man  married  to  a woman 
with  a mania  for  changing  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  house  at  least  once  a day. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  hat-rack 
one  moment  is  taken  up  by  a coal-scut- 
tle a minute  later.  The  husband,  who 
Is  a methodical  man,  never  knows 
whether  to  look  on  the  roof  or  down 
the  sink  for  his  private  papers.  In- 
compatabllity  of  temperament  allows 
them  to  secure  a divorce.  Once  alone 
they  ' seek  consolation  through  the 
means  of  the  matrimonial  columns, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  under 
assumed  names  and  disguised  hand- 
writing they  unintentionally  corre- 
spond with  one  another.  They  meet, 
and  it  looks  like  a reconciliation;  but 
the  moving  mania  is  strong  in  the 
woman,  and  they  part  once  more,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  they  re- 
main close  friends." 


Ib.sen’s  fame  Is  now  secure,  and  it  will 
go  clanging  down  the  corridors  of  time. 
Has  not  Sir  Henry  Irving  condescended 
to  say  that  the  Norwegian’s  dialogue 
“goes  along  so  nicely.” 


Zola’s  latest  novel  Is  long,  very  long. 
We  sympathize  with  "S.  G..’’  who  says 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "I  feel  at  pres- 
ent such  a sincere  admiration  for  Zola 
that,  upon  the  whole,  I shall  abstain 
from  reading  ’F^conditd.’  ” 

The  object  of  this  novel  is  to  incul- 
cate upon  French  people  the  duty 
of  having  more  children.  Now,  Gus- 
tave Ije  Bon,  an  eminent  sociologist, 
considers  the  same  question  in  his 
book  on  the  “Psychology  of  Socialism.” 
He  reached  the  conclusion  that  “France 
shows  its  wisdom  In  nothing  so  much 
as  in  its  refusal  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation; because  a day  is  coming  when 
Asia  will  compete  with  Europe  in  all 
Industries,  and  will  inevitably  under- 
sell us;  and  that  in  this  day  it  shall  go 
ill  with  those  countries  which  have 
more  people  living  on  theih  than  the 
soil  can  support.  People  will  starve  In 
heaps  In  England  and  Germany,  while 
the  French  live  prosperously  off  their 
own  resources.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts,  the  program 
last  Saturday  night  made  this  request: 
“Ijadies  in  the  audience  will  confer  a 
favor  on  those  occupying  seats  behind 
them  if  they  will  remove  their  hats." 

Is  this  the  entrance  of  the,  wedge? 
Will  "dress  shults”  be  indispensable  in 
the  new  hall?  Perish  the  horrid 
thought! 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  we  believe,  was  in- 
terested in  the  color  sense  and  wrote 
about  it.  This  reminds  us  of  a ques- 
tion which  we  have  long  wished  to  ask 

joc: 

M hen  you  think  of  Wednesday  do 
you  see  a kind  of  oval  fiat  wash  of  yel-  ! 
low  emerald  green?  Or  is  the  word  to 
you  simply  a short  row  of  plain,  color- 
less. unsymbolical  letters,  and  the  day 
itself  as  any  portion  of  time  in  which 
births  and  deaths  occur  and  business 
is  pursued. 


Is  it  true  that  an  agricultural  I.a- 
borcr  after  the  age  of  forty  cannot  hear 
the  squeak  of  a bat? 


Did  you  ever  see  Shak.speare’s 
“TImon  of  Athens”  on  the  stage?  They  | 
are  about  to  perform  it  at  Marseilles. 
Yes.  the  French  are  interested  in  the 
Divine  Williams.  A musical  piece, 
entitled  "Shakspeare.’,’  will  be  produced 
at  the  Bouffes  In  Paris,  and  the  date 
of  trfe  action  Is  1738. 


A Londoner  brought  before  the  Cadi 
a few  days  ago-  and  charged  with 
drunkenness  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
lost  by  a steamboat  accident  in  the 
early  seventie.". 

This  reminds  us  that  according  to 
the  statistics  published  by  the  Imperial 
Bureau,  the  consumption  of  beer  in 
Germany  during  the  year  1897-98  was 
1.3.‘i3.700,(X)0  gallons,  while  it  was  1,237,- 
pro.030  gallons  In  the  United  States.  1,192,-  I 
IKXl.nOO  gallons  In  Great  Britain,  463,500,000 
gallons  in  Austria-Hungary,  279.000,000  , 
gallons  In  Belgium,  180,000,000  in  France, 
and  little  over  90,000,000  gallons  in  Rus- 
sia. The  consumption  of  beer  per  head 
of  the  population  is  estimated  at  36  gal- 
lons in  Belgium,  .32  in  Great  Britain. 
25  in  Germany,  21  in  Denmark,  12  in 
Switzerland.*  10  In  the  United  States, 
3's  In  Austria-Hungary,  9 In  Holland, 

5 in  France.  3>.2  in  Norway.  2L  in 
Sweden,  and  1 in  Russia. 


We  invite  the  attent  on  of  the  rising 
young  Jacobites  of  Boston  to  the  fact 
that  a new  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
France  is  Jules  1.,  the  47th  legitimate 
Merocarlocapetian  monarch  counting 


from  Marconier.  His  nose  and  appetite 
are  described'  as  Bou/bonlc.  If  he  is 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  will 
give  back  to  France  all  Bismarck  look 
from  her,  anil  he  will  restore  to  her  the 
Norman  isles  of  Guern.sey,  Jersey,  Au- 
rlgny  and  Sark.  At  present  he  lives 
in  the  Roule'  quarter,  Paris,  and  is 
grateful  for  any  invitation  to  dinner. 

0c(-  J',  ■'  ‘‘ 

And  I went  to  the  bath,  where  T refreshed 
myself  and  put  on  a suit  of  sumptuous 
clothes:  then,  coming  out,  I drank  a cup  of 
wine  and  smelt  the  scent  of  my  new  gear, 
which  was  perfumed  with  various  essences; 
and  my  breast  was  broadened  thereby,  for 
I knew  not  the  tricks  of  Fate  nor  the  chang- 
ing ways  of  Time. 

We  saw  yesterday  the  card  of  a man 
who  describes  himself  thereon  as  a 
"dramatic,  poetic  and  prosaic  author.” 


Mr.  J.  Fraser  read  a paper  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Fed- 
erated FViremen  Tailors  of  England,  in 
which  he  assured  his  hearers  that  mod- 
ern masculine  dress  is  In  a bad  way; 
that  It  is  tame  and  undistinguished; 
that  “even  the  clerg.v  get  Into  lay  un- 
ploturosquencsses  of  costume  w^hen 
they  can;”  that  the  "art  of  tailoring 
cannot  grow  In  a democratic  atmos- 
phere.” But  how  about  “Bath  House 
John”  and  Alderman  Michael  Kenna  of 
Chicago,  lovingly  known  to  his  con-, 
stltuents  as  “Hinky  Dink?”  Hinky 
went  to  the  tailor  honored  by  the  cus- 
tom of  Mr.  Coughlin,  and  said:  "You 
made  .some  pretty  fancy  rags  for  Bath 
House  John.  Well,  I don’t  care  what 
he’s  got.  I want  you  to  skin  your  own 
work,  see!  I want  to  make  him  look 
like  a nine  spot— that  doesn’t  count,  for 
high,  low  or  the  game.  Money  won’t 
cut  any  carpet  in  this  deal.  Now,  you 
go  to  work  and  whittle  me  out  an  out- 
fit that  will  make  an  automobile  shy. 
and  you’ll  get  the  check.  I'm  goin’  |' 
East.”  Are  the  shirts  of  Hinky— deco- 
rated with  roulette  whoels,  fioral 
wreaths,  horseshoes,  sunbursts,  moon- 
light-on-the-water  eft'ects- are  his  suits 
—one  of  tan  with  a cream  stripe  and 
orange  facings— "tame  and  undistin- 
guished?" 

Mr.  Fraser  also  as.sert.ed  that  "tailor- 
ing is  too  cheap  nowadays.”  Fraser  us 
no  Frasers.  Of  what  value  are  the 
opinions  of  one  that  is  fundamentaib' 
wrong? 

Critics  in  Now  York  scream  out  the 
praises  of  Miss  Clara  Butt,  the  con- 
tralto. until  they  are  red  in  the  neck. 
Here  in  Boston  she  was  accepted  as 
an  uncommor.lv  tall  woman  with  some 
beautiful  low  tones,  little  or  no  art. 
and  man?  affectations- among  them  a 
singular  bow— but  perhaps  she  took 
Music  Hall  In  the  London  sense.  In- 
judicious flattery  will  no  doubt  finish 
her  vocal  ruin.  But  we  can  all  say 
honestly  that  she  Is  one  of  the  tallest 
singers  we  have  heard. 

it  is  the  old  story— swans  in  New 
York  are  seldom  swans  in  Boston- and 
the  reverse  is  true.  Even  now  knives 
in  the  Metropolis  are  a-sharpenlng  for 
Alvarez,  who  was  so  impudent  as  to 
please  Boston  before  he  sang  in  the 
noisier  city. 

Mrs.  Ruiz  of  Chicago  has  been  ar- 
rested for  spanking  her  husband  twice 
a day— before  breakfast  and  before 
supper.  "He  deserves  it,"  she  told  the 
Cadi,  “and  It  Is  good  for  his  health.  He 
eats  much  better  after  I give  him  a 
good  spanking." 

She  does  not  say  whether  her  hus- 
band enjoys  this  flagellation,  as  young 
Rousseau  did  from  the  hand  of  Miss 
Lambercier:  "'This  punishment  in- 

creased my  affection  for  the  person 
who  had  inflicted  it.”  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Rutz  Is  familiar  with  the  treatises  of 
the  Abbe  Boileau,  Paulllnl,  Melbomius, 
and  the  little  pamphlets  collected  by 
Buckle.  The  young  moman  in  David- 
son’s fantastic  novel  tells  Earl  Laven- 
der after  he  had  been  whipped,  that  the 
operation  "sets  the  soul  more  broad 
awake  than  wine.  Wine  rouses  the 
lower  nature  also,  and  the  soul  only 
half-enlightened,  continues  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  fleshly  dream,  which  Is 
the  body.  The  scourge  frees  the  soul 
and  quells  the  body.” 


A Yale  tutor  has  been  arrested  for/ 
peeping  through  the  window  of  a' 
private  house  at  night.  Unfortunately 
he  is  a tutor  in  English,  not  In 
anthropology  or  sociology,  and  there-  j 
fore  can  not  give  professional  zeal  as  | 
an  excuse. 

Query:  Would  it  be  just  to  describe 
our  highly  gifted  friend,  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  as  a rubber  neck? 


Mr.  F.  H.  Vizetelly  writes  to  the  New 
York  Sun:  * 

“I  notice  your  reference  to  the  origin 
of  the  term  ’Rubber  Neck.’  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  know  that  this  term 
originated  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
common  there  in  1893.  The  term  was, 
[ and  so  far  as  I know  still  is,  used  by 
I children  there  on  the  first  of  April, 

! 


lAprtB'oors  I>ay,  and  la/ a derisive  ex- 
clafflftlon  made  to  a person  who  turns 
,aro®d  after  having  been  made  an 
Iapi'II  Fool.  ‘The  Dialectal  Notes  of  the 
American  Dialectal  Society,’  issued  In 
1S94  or  189!).  contains  this  word,  which 
hn,s  only  comparatively  recently 
reached  New  York," 

The  references  to  the  word  in 
"Dialect  (not  "Dialectal")  Notes”  are 
as  follows: 

1895:  "Jtubber  Neck,”  word  of  teas- 
ing repeated  several  times  by  one 
child  to  another  whom  he  has  duped 
(as  on  April  Fool’s  Day),  Windsor, 
OnK 

1896,  "Rubber  Neck:  a person  looking 
In  vain  for  some  one  or  something  may 
be  saluted,  humorously,  with  ’Rubber 
Neckl’  N.  Y.  c.,  O.  n. 

The  appearance  of  this  term  in  Bos- 
ton was  later.  Was  it  not  within  the 
last  year?  ...  ' 

tn./  ‘ > 7 V 

MR,  DE  PACeidANH. 


ot  liic  uoioveu  iJij.iect.  A nocinrnc,  an 
ctuclf',  two  proliulos,  q,  iruizurlcpi  (tl-o 
ione  in  K minor,  op.  7)  afid  tho.  halladc 
^ In  A Hat  by  Chordn  wore  played  with 
I the  peculiar  charm  and  power  that 
I have  for  years  mado  him  a man  apjiri. 

The  largo  audience  which  had  boon 
' cntiiusiastic  thrcnghont  tho  cv‘'ning  r'*- 
i called  him  after  the  piece  by  Wobor.  and 
Mr.  de  Pachmann  in  a deligbirui  st.alo 
of  musical  and  personal  glee  added 
generously  to  the  already  long  pro- 
' gram. 

Philip  Hale, 

Each  one  of  us  owns  to  some  failing. 

Though  some  may  have  more  than  the  rest; 

Put  there’s  no  good  in  heedlessly  railing 
'Gainst  those  that  are  striving  their  best. 


A Concert  in  WMch  the  Famous 
Russian  Pianist  Showed  Conclu- 
sively That  He  Is  Not  Merely  a 
Chopin  Player. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  at  his  second  recital 
last  night  in  Steinert  Hall  played  Beet- 
hoven’s sonata  op.  53,  Schubert’s  Irm 
promptu  in  P minor,  Mendelssohn’s  Se- 
rious Variations,  Sc'humamn’s  sonata 
in  G minor,  six  pieces  by  Chopin,  and 
that  old  war  horse,  Weber’s  Invitation 
to  the  Dance. 

Versatility  has  been  denied  Mr.  de 
Pachmann.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
is  "only  a Chopin  player”— as  though 
the  music  of  Chopin  were  not  the  su- 
preme music  of  the  piano;  as  though 
Chopin  himself  had  only  one  voice  and 
that  voice  were  the  cry  of  a sick  man 
with  fantastic  dreams. 

They  that  make  this  charge  also  as- 
sure you  In  pontifical  tones  that  Mr. 
de  Pachmann  has  “no  message  to  tell 
us.”  A tfeutiful  phrase— but  pray  just 
what  does  it  mean?  There  are  people, 
fond  of  music  In  their  way.  who 
enjoy  talk  about  music,  who  like  to 
be  seen  at  concerts,  and  there  are  peo- 
ple' who  have  ears  and  hear  not.  Pos- 
sibly they  have  strained  them  beyond 
repair,  waiting  for  a ’’message.” 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  has  proved  conclu- 
sively by  these  two  recitals  that  he  is 
not  a man  who  dwells  forever  in  the 
;willght  of  Chopin.  Chopin  is  to  him  a 
yerole  as  well  as  a feverish  soul.  To 
'Ira  Chopin  has  his  hours  of  gayety, 
bntemplation,  healthy  action,  irony, 
horn,  defiance.  In  the  first  recital  the 
lanlst  characterized  sharply  the  music 
Weber,  Schumann  and  Chopin.  Last 
|ght  he  proved  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
ilventure  that  he  is  on  loving  and  in- 
„mate  terms  with  Beethoven,  whose 
[greater  sonatas  happen  to  be  written 
for  the  piano,  although  they  are  not 
[Inevitably  suited  to  that  instrument, 
i First  of  all,  his  performance  of  the 
[well  known  sonata  was  distinguished 
by  thorough  musical  intelligence.  (It 
Is  not  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
speak  of  de  Pachmann’s  technic,  unsur- 
passable In  finish,  or  of  his  amazing 
sense  of  color.)  The  sonata  was  not 
as  is  often  the  case,  merely  three  sec- 
tions, put  together  and  called  by  cour- 
tesy one  work.  The  movements  were 
related  to  each  other;  each  was  an  in- 
dispensable part  of' the  whole.  No  epi- 
sode, no  phrase 'was  dwelt  upon  to  the 
injury  of  the  composer’s  flow  of 
thought  yet  the  sense  of  proportion 
was  so  keen  that  nothing  was  slighted 
in  the  desire  to  make  one  overwhelm- 
ing effect.  Passages  that  are  peculiarly 
BeethovenesQue;  passages  that  under 
the  fingers  and  in  the  minds  of  others 
seem  ineffective,  grotesque,  inexplica- 
ble, padding,  wore  now  full  of  strength, 
beauty,  subtle  suggestion,  grandeur. 
Too  often  you  feel  that  a sonata  is 
Intimate  music  that  should  be  heai-d 
only  -with  two  or  three  in  the  room,  or 
that  It  is  a work  which  is  understood 
and  appreciated  chiefly  by  the  player 
when  he  is  alone  and  undistracted.  De 
Pachmann  persuaded  you  that  he  was 
playing  It  to  you;  that  others  might 
dsten  If  they  were  so  Inclined;  but  it 
was  you  with  whom  he  wished  to  share 
his  emotions,  you  who  should  come 
with  him  under  the  spell  of  Beethoven. 
And  this  man  who  is  recklessly  and 
Ignorantly  accused  of  affectation  and 
insincerity  plaj'ed  this  sonata  with  a 
slmpiicltv  that  was  as  noble  as  it  was 
unusual,' with  a simplicity  that  is  the 
flawless  triumph  of  art.  Nowhere  was 
there  tho  desire  to  startle,  to  perplex, 
to  stun.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  had  no 
message- save  to  -be  the  sympathetic, 
most  Intelligent  Interpreter  of  Beet- 
hoven as  revealed  in  this  sonata. 

And  in  turn  Schubert  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Weber  were  sim- 
ilarly interpreted.  Hardened  as  we  all 
are  to  the  display  of  technic,  the  per- 
formance of  an  impromptu  by  Schu- 
bert dazzled  and  took  away  tho  breath 
of  the  hearer  by  the  swift  flight  of  runs 
variegated  in  color.  Again  you  were 
reminded  of  the  serious  gentility  of  the 
pHgglsh  Mendelssohn,  who  cultivated 
with  elegance  his  indisputable  talent. 
Again  you  were  thrown  into  the  mood,s 
ot  Schumann,  and  were  alternately  Flor- 
estan  and  Eusebius.  This  was  llie 
message  of  de  Pachmann — to  indivld- 
lalize,  to  characterize,  to  put  the  ex- 
iinlsite  finish  of  his  technic  at  the  serv- 
e of  the  composer,  to  mix  most  cuii- 
Ingly  ills  colors  for  the  adornment 


Let  us  speak  of  a man  as  we  find  him. 

And  censure  alone  what  we  see; 

And  should  a man  blame,  let’s  remind  him 

That  from  faults  there  are  none  of  us  free. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a moment  that 
Admiral  Dewey  said  to  delegate  or  re- 
porter ’’I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
finest  ladies  in  the  land  has  just 
promised  to  be  my  wife” — although  we 
do  not  wish  to  contradict  an  esteemed 
contemporary.  The  Admiral  is  a plain 
spoken,  simple  man,  and  he  would  no 
more  think  of  calling  his  betrothed  a 
“fine  lady”  than  he  would  an  ’’elegant 
loldy.”  

How  sympathetic  are  these  opera 
singers!  When  Calv6  is  sick.  Miss  de 
Lussan  has  a cold— with  which  she 
freezes  the  manager  who  asks  her  to 
substitute.  

Mr.  Trainor.  who  is  a collector  of 
cuspidors,  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
police  of  this  city.  It  seems  that  he 
is  especially  enamored  ot  the  nickel- 
plated  species  and  cannot  see  one 
without  adding  it  to  his  collection,  just 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton,  who  is  now 
relieved  of  the  task  of  puffing  the 
publications  of  a certain  house  is  un- 
happy until  he  secures  the  death  mask 
of  a prominent  person.  The  police  do 
not  realize  the  fact  that  by  indulgence 
in  his  mania  Mr,  Trainor  is  beautify- 
ing the  city.  ’’Cuspidore”— or  ’’cuspa- 
dore”  is  a vile  word— an  American 
term  stolen  from  the  Portuguese.  Do 
you  answer  "Spittoon  is  a nasty  word!" 
it  fits  the  receptacle. 

We  observe  that  in  the  pictures 
printed  in  the  newspapers  all  the  Boers 
are  at  least  60  years  of  age  and  wear 
whiskers  such  as  are  the  delight  of 
Uncle  Amos.  Are  there  no  young, 
close-shaven  Boers? 

Mr.  Edwin  Markham  has  been 
brought  by  a ’’literary  syndicate”  from 
his  home  in  California  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  and  his  family  will  be  forced 
to  live.  Let  him  remember  the  fate  of 
Bret  Harle,  and  go  back  while  yet 
there  Is  time. 

Speak  Ulnaiy,  oh!  speak  kindly, 

AnfT  drop  a genial  ray 
Of  merry  golden  sunshine 

O’er  those  who  cross  your  way. 

A correspondent  answering  our  re- 
m&ihs  concerning  the  advantages  of  a 
wife  for  each  dav  of  the  week,  each 
w'ft-  ticketed  so  that  there  would  be 
nc  confusion,  asks  ”Do  you  not  think 
that  seven  would  breed  discord  within 
a fortnight?” 

Thl.s  deaends  largely  on  the  charac- 
ter ot  the  men  and  the  women.  Seven 
has  long  been  a mystic  number— tnus 
there  were  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus, 
the  great  dragon  of  the  Revelations  had 
seven  heads;  Elisha  ordered  Naaman  to 
wash  in  Jordan  seven  times;  a seventh 
BOP  of  a seventh  son  is  a born  physician, 
etc.,  etc. 

Y,^e  do  not  wish  to  be  ohstinaie  on 
this  point.  Timorous  men  might  follow 
the  precept  of  Moslem  law  and  experi- 
rr.ent  with  four.  Sir  Richard  Burton 
gives  the  reason  for  this  injunction; 
If  you  marry  one  wife  she  holds  her- 
self your  equal,  answers  you.  and  ’’give.s 
herself  airs”;  two  are  always  quarrel- 
ing and  making  a hell  of  the  house: 
three  are  ”no  company”  and  two  of 
tl  em  alwas'S  combine  against  the.  nicest 
t-r  make  her  hours  bitter.  Four  are 
company;  they  can  quarrel  and  make 
it  up  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
husband  enjoys  com.parative  peace.  Of 
course  the  husband  must  deal  equally 
with  them.  We  note  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Farnsworth,  a leading  oeci- 
denlal  bigamist,  who  has  had  13  loving 
wives,  had  only  ftur  in  Baltimore,  a 
pleas-ant  city. 

And  do  not  say  that  the  Moslem  re- 
gards woman  only  as  an  ariicle  of 
luxury.  ’’She  can  pof're-'S  property  and 
will  it  pwzy  without  the  husband’s 
leave;  she  can  absent  herself  from  tho 
he  use  for  a month  without  his  having 
a right  to  complain;  and  she  .assists 
in  all  his  counsels  for  the  best  of  rea- 
scr.s:  a man  can  rely  only  on  his  wives 
and  children,  being  surrounded  by  rivals 
who  hope  to  rise  by  his  ruin.” 

Th(«  Saturday  literary  supplement  of 
the  New  Yrrk  Tirr.es  is  a sweeter  boon 
than  even  the  Tewer  of  London. 
’’Alars!  no.”  said  the  late  Artemus 
Ward,  ”tVe  toste  of  our  enterprise  and 


[ In.iiroovrhenls,  and  yit  wo  are  dovoi<l 
(.r  a Tower.  AmorUa,  oh  my  onh.-ippy 
eot  utry!  thou  has  not  got  no  Tower!” 

And  poor  Artemus  died  before  the 
Saturday  literary  supplement  of  the 
New  York  Times  burst  like  the  sun 
upon  a con’inent  in  darkne.^s. 

Do  no',  attempt  to  read  these  pages  at 
one  sitting,  for  dlscrimin-rtlng  reviews, 
gems  of  thought,  complete  answers’  to 
century-baffling  problems  will  escape 
you.  And  road  late  at  night  when  you 
ran  oonoentrato  your  attention  uni  fix 
firmly  in  the  mind,  exactly  what  such 
intellectual  wrestlers,  world-circling 
n.amts,  as  Mr.  W.  Matclies,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Newberry  and 
Mr.  George  Potherson  think  about  Il.all 
Caine,  Anstey,  ihe  D-JChess,  Meta  Orred, 
K'pMng  and  other  glories  cf  English 
literature. 

Mr.  Lederer,  manager  of  the  new  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  ’’freely  acknowledges 
that  aestheticism  is  Boston’s  dominant 
note;  while  we  tolerate  gayety  when 
discreetly  ventilated,  we  keep  our  hilar- 
ity at  a normal  pressure.” 

Yes,  this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but,  Mr. 
I.ederer,  don't  draw  the  cup  of  pleas- 
ure too  mild. 


Mr.  Dithmar,  praising  ’’Barbara 
Frietchie,”  remarks:  ’’Cultivation  is 

growing  among  the  people.  I believe, 
honestly,  that  we  shall  have  audiences 
for  Ibsen  in  New  York  within  the  next 
decade— audiences,  1 mean,  which  are 
not  ’llt'ry’  and  insincere — that  his  hour 
will  come,  as  Wagner’s  hour  came. 
But  at  present  the  fat-necked  man 
who  dines  very  heartily  before  the  play 
and  goes  to  the  theatre  angry  because 
he  has  missed  his  cigar,  and  the  be- 
spangled woman  are  too  conspicuous 
among  the  drama's  ’patrons’— bless  that 
word!~and,  you  know,  ’The  drama’s 
laws  the  drama's  patrons  giv'e.’  ” 


The  trouble  with  restaurant  orches- 
tras is  that  the  music  is  not  always 
judiciously  selected.  There  are  too 

many  jig  tunes;  uncertain  hurried  mas- 
tication Is  excited,  and  digestion  suf- 
fers. Nothing  faster  than  an  andante 
should  be  permitted,  and  the  movement 
should  be  in  four-four,  never  in  six- 
eight  or  nine-eight.  Rag-time  is  a 

sworn  ally  of  indigestion. 


A Frenchman  says  that  in  the  music- 
halls  of  London  the  women  usally  sing 
’’L’homme,  sweet  I’homme,”  while  the 
men  prefer  "Britannia  rules  the  waifs.” 

The  stormy  indignation  in  Maine 
aroused  by  Prof.  Hamill’s  impassioned 
eulogy  of  sweet  cider  has  not  yet  died 
away. 

A New  York  commentator  says: 
’’What  would  our  ancestors  have  done 
at  barn-raisings  without  cider?”  In 
New  England  they  drank  rum. 


Little  drops  of  claret. 
Now  anti  then,  at  first. 
Form  an  awful  habit 
And  a dreadful  thirst. 

Z.  ^ 


MR.  WODELL’S  CONCERT. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell.  baritone,  gave  a 
concert  last  evening  in  Chickering  Hall, 
■which  was  crowded  with  an  applausive 
audience.  He  sang  songs  by  Haydn, 
Handel,  Arne,  Coleridge-Taylor,  Her- 
j vey,  Allitsen,  Schumann,  Massenet, 

; Beach,  Johns,  Foote,  Marshall,  Norris, 
'J*  H.  Rogers,  Delibes.  Chapman. 

• His  program  was  varied  and  gener- 
ous. The  songs  by  the  Boston  com- 
posers and  by  Coleridge-Taylor  were 
new. 

Mr.  Wodell  is  evidently  an  earnest 
student  and  a singer  who  takes  pains 
In  preparation  and  interpretation.  He 
has  respect  for  music  and  he  endeavors 
: lo  use  it  as  a medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  poet’s  emotion,  not  merely 
lo  display  a voice. 

It  is  therefore  a pity  that  his  technic 
does  not  always  respond  to  the  mental 
iiiLention.  His  tones  are  often  hollow' 
ond  in  the  upper  register  they  are  in- 
clined to  wabble,  especially  when  he 
endeavors  to  produce  a delicate  effect. 
At  times — probably  from  imperfect  con- 
trol of  breath— he  ends  a phrase  wdth  , 
undue  and  incongruous  accentuation, 
v/hen  the  final  note  should  be  the  end 
of  a curve  and  less  prominent  than  the 
notes  that  precede.  Then,  too.  from  I 
his  laudable  desire  to  be  expressive  he 
IS  inclined  to  play  at  see-saw  with  forte 
und  piano,  to  indulge  himself  in  spas- 
modic bursts,  and  in  sentimental  pass- 
ages to  be  a melting  tenor.  And  so  in 
spite  of  all  his  endeavors  and  in  spite 
of  his  earnestness  neither  his  vocal  per- 
formance nor  his  interpretation  can  be 
prai.«:ed  without  many  and  grave  ex- 
ceptlon.s. 

He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Louise 
Fmilie  Waitt.  accompanist,  and  Miss 
Florence  Purrington.  violinist.  Vho 
played  pieces  by  Godard  and  Nachez. 

Philip  Hale. 

I should  pass  at  will  through  the  walls  of 
my  dwelling  to  swim  in  the  long  gold  bath 
of  a sunbeam,  to  thrill  in  the  heart  of  a flow- 
er, to  ride  on  the  neck  of  a dragon-fly. 
Power  above  life  and  power  over  death  would 
be  mine— and  the  power  of  self-extension,  and 
ihe  power  of  self-multiplication,  and  the  pow- 
er of  being  in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Simultaneously  in  a hundred  homes 
I should  hear  myself  worshiped,  I should  In- 
hale the  vapor  of  a hundred  offerings;  each 
evening,  from  my  place  witMn  a hundred 


household  shrljK  m,  i simuld  see  Ui-  hr.iy  Ilgfttfi' 
lighted  for  mo  in  lamplots  of  red  clay,  in 
Inn.pletir:  of  bra;  -the  lights  of  the  Kami, 
kindled  with  purest  lire  and  fed  with  purest 
oil.  But  In  my  yashiro  upon  the  hill  I should 
have  greatest  honor:  there  betimes  I should 
gcither  the  multitude  of  my  selves  together; 
there  .should  1 unify  my  powers  to  answer 
supplication. 


We  are*much  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  George  T.  Ladd  in  Jap- 
an. We  learn  that  he  is  held  by  the 
foremost  scholars  of  that  counti-y  to 
be  the  greatest  philosopher  and  psy- 
chologist of  the  century.  The  philos- 
osopher  no  longer  wanders  in  groves  or 
sleeps  on  a marble  porch,  living  on 
roots,  hei’bs,  nuts  and  water  from  the 
spring.  Mr.  I, add  has  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  lu.uses  in  Tokio,  a retinue 
of  servants,  a corps  ot  managers  for 
his  estate  and  a company  of  private 
attendants.  The  philistine  might  say 
that  it  is  easy  to  bo  iffiilosophlcal  un- 
der these  conditions. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Ladd  is  ”wor- 
,‘5hiped  by  many  Japanese  students.” 
You  remember  Lafeadio  Hearn's  de- 
scription of  a living  god  in  Japan;  mai- 
dens hang  thick,  soft  tresses  of  their 
hair,  gIo.ssy  and  black  as  the  wing  of 
the  C’-ow,  on  the  bars  of  his  shrine; 
mothers  bring  children  to  the  threshold 
and  teach  them  to  revere  him;  he  hears 
ihe  plash  of  cool  water,  the  tinkle  of 
thrown  coin,  the  pattering  of  dry  rice; 
he  receives  offerings  of  fruits  and  fish 
and  seaweed  and  rice-cakes  and  rice- 
wine  and  painted  paper  lanterns  and 
towels  of  divers  colors;  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Japan  dance  before  him  with 
tinkling  of  little  bells  and  waving  of 
silken  fans.  Ah!  who  would  not  be 
the  foremost  philosopher  in  that  far 
country! 

But  there  is  a fly  in  the  ointment  of 
our  pleasure,  although  there  are  ap- 
parently no  flies  on  Mr.  Ladd,  the  phil-  j 
csophical  psychological  wonder  ot  the 
century.  We  are  also  told  that  his  oh-  I 
ject  is  to  induce  Japanese  students  to 
come^  to  America  to  study,  and  that 
he  will  occupy  his  chair  at  Yale  in  1900. 

And  all  this  is  nothing  but  a boom 
for  Yale!  Who  knows?  Defeated  in 
athletic  contests,  she  may  yet  be  the 
Mecca  to  which  all  philosophers  and 
psychologists  will  make  pilgrimages. 

A correspondent  writes  to  the  Jour- 
nal: ’’Why  would  it  not  be  a good 

thing  to  publish  a half-column  or  col- 
■Jmn  a day.  with  the  heading  ’Golden 
Thoughts?’  It  should  go  on  the  edi- 
torial page.  I inclose  two  working 
models.” 

M e saw'  lately  a negro  shining  the 
shoes  of  a Chinaman,  and  we  were  led 
to  think  anew'  on  the  "Hopeless  ef- 
feteness of  the  Orientals.” 

Maternal  expostulation  breeds  lies, 
and  lies,  make  a slippery  descent  for 
the  child  to  all  manner  of  iniquity;  but 
the  parental  kick  never  fails.  It  goes 
straight  to  the  heart,  impressing  an  in- 
eradicable lesson. 


Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  who 
in  his  grey  years  froths  at  the  mouth 
and  paws  the  air  when  he  hears  the 
word  "Boer,”  finds  himself  in  queer 
company.  We  quote  from  the  Referee: 

”Tlie  Alhambra  management,  who 

have  just  arranged  to  ^ive  a matinee  ' 
in  aid  of  the  Transvaal  Refugees,  have  j 
engaged,  among  their  new  turns  for  I 
next  week,  Gus  Lund,  in  a ventrilo-  ! 
quial  burlesque  (his  first  performances  ' 
in  England),  the  Dezmonte-Mora  com- 
ic bar  performers,  and  Mr,  James  Fer- 
nandez, who  will  recite  Mr.  Swin- 

burne’s latest  war  poem  at  9.40.” 

Mr.  Mike  Donovan  says  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  New  York  World:  “Anybody 
who  can  read  a face  can  tell  by  the 
expression  of  Sharkey’s  eyes  that  he  is 
a kindly  man,  without  any  malice  ” 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Donovan,  aiid 

also  for  Mr.  Sharkey,  the  World’  pub- 
lishes a portrait  of  the  latter  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  the 

former. 


”E.  W.  T.,”  observing  Boston  for  the 
b^efit  o(  New  York  readers,  makes 
the  following  entertaining  misstate- 
ment.?: 

’’All  Boston  newspaper  men  who  do 
not  come  from  Dublin  come  from  Har- 
vard. They  astound  New  York  news- 
paper men  bj-  not  being  overw'orked. 

”On  one  side  of  Tremont  Street  candy%  % 
and  shoe  shops  alternate  for  half  a ' 


mile.” 

’’Embalmed  beef  is  shipped  weekly 
from  Chicago  to  the  British  army  in 
Africa.”  Is  this  neutrality?  Could  any 
nation  furnish  a deadlier  weapon  to 
the  Boers? 

T he  book  about  the  German  imperial 
visit  to  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land  has 
appeared,  and  we  gatlier  from  it  that 
the  journey  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
ga.vety.  That  terrible  fellow,  the  ! 
Kaiser  not  only  "readily  engaged  in 
discussions”  with  his  fellow-travelers, 
but  he  insisted  on  all,  old  and  j'oung, 
the  feeble  and  the  lusty,  taking  exer- 
cise on  deck  before  breakfast,  and  at 
night  it  was  his  habit  to  read  aloud  to 
them;  truly  an  imperial  Dr.  Barlow. 
We  doubt  whether  the  Kai.ser  is  a good 


reader,  for  hash  is^eldom  found  on  the 
tables  of  the  German  upper  classes.  Our 
best  elocutionists  eat  hash  for  the  voice 
at  least  once  a day.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  them  live  Irj  cheap 
boarding  houses. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  Harvard 
students  when  they  are  feellns  espe- 
cially well  is  to  paint  red  the  statue 
of  the  illustrious  John;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  statues  are 
occasionally  daubed  by  men  W'hose  con- 
ception of  humor  is  rudimentary  or 
distorted  by  internal  applications  of 
alcohol.  It  was  reserved  for  Krench- 
men  In  I,a  KlSche  to  smear  with  tar 
a marble  bust  of  the  composer  Delibes 
because  forsooth  they  wished  to  spite 
the  Mayor  of  the  town.  This  reminds 
tis  of  the  young  man  who  wished  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  minister. 

.'>"3.  1“!  ■ 

HR.  DE  PACHMANN. 


The  man  of  oTn  rubbeth  the  hair  of  the,  - . ..  — .. 

horse  to  the  bowela  of  the  oat.  and  ,,ur  pll’^bt  related  distantly  to  the  scarlet 
girls  are  walvihg  their  lily-white  hoofs  iui  runner  and  the  broad  bean.  He  drinks 
I the  dazzling  waltz.  honey-tea  from  the  Cyclopia  genlstol- 

des  and  bush-tea  from  another  for- 

Commend  us  to  Mr.  S,  Frothingham,  nildably  named  plant.  And  these  teas 
who  bears  gracefully  an  honored  name  ^re  of  fearful  strength.  By  the  way, 
and  is  a distinguished  authority  on|  Persians  avoid  speaking  of  coffee, 
dancing.  Burton  tells  us,  because,  they  drink  It 

"We  have  seen  lately  the  fad  of  hold-  at  funerals  and  u.=e  tea  at  other  times. 

Ing  the  lady’s  hand  up  under  the  chin.  

the  man  sometimes  resting  his  face  Simplicls.slmus  shows  two  young 
against  it.  A great  many  young  ladies  women  and  a man  in  a restaurant, 
seriously  object  to  that."  Is  the  man’s  "Look  at  that  man  over  there;  1 am 
face  against  the  hand  or  the  chin  of  the  sure  he  is  a poet." 

lady?  In  either  case  how  fussy  of  her  “You  are  right;  perhaps  it  is  the  ccle- 

j to  object.  Give  us  a whole  souled  girl  brated  Goethe." 

I that  goes  into  the  dance  for  all  It  is 

! "The  man’s  right  arm,”  says  Mr.  • S • ^ ^ 

I Frothingham,  "should  go  around  the  I was  In  love  with  Spring— I craved  for  June! 
woman  so  that  his  wrist  comes  in  the  *'ipc  months  flam'd  and  fled: 

hollow  of  her  arm,  and,  us  he  raises  it  And  slower  prrew  the  lonp  year’s  merry  tune, 
slightly,  supports  her  firmly."  This  '^‘*1  the  first  leaf  wa«?  shed, 
position  may  be  practised  during  an 
evening  call  and  without  music. 

"A  man  should  never  hold  a handker- 


Then,  one  by  one,  the  hedgerow  berries 
grew 

- Ruddy  and  bright— the  milky  hazel-nuts 

chief  In  his  hand  In  dancing^’’"  This  rule  '' ‘he  oak-branch  deck’t 
Is  null  and  void  in  catarrhal  Boston 


j The  Russian  Pianist  Again  De- 
lighted an  Audience  That  Crowded 
Steinert  Hall,  and  Again  Showed 
Versatility,  as  IVell  as  Supreme 
Artistry. 

Mr.  dc  Pachmann  gave  the  third  of 
his  recitals  ye-sterday  afternoon  In 
Steinert  Hall.  He  played  Schumann’s 
Davldsbuendler-Taenze;  Chopin's  fan- 
tasle  111  F minor,  three  preludes,  noc- 
turne in  G minor,  etude  In  C minor,  im- 
promptu In  A Hat.  mazurka  In  B flat, 
valse  In  D flat.  Schubert-Llszt’s  "Hark! 
hark!”  and  valse  caprice  No.  6,  and 
Weber’s  Perpetuum  mobile  and  polacca 
brlllante. 

The  accomplished  biographers  of 
Schumann  arc  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
you  that  the  idea  "underlying”  the  Da- 
vidshuendler-dances  is  that  of  the 
'dances  which  the  Davldites  had  with 
the  Philistines,"  and  one  goes  so  far 
as  to  swear  th.at  "the  separate  composi- 
tions arc  allusions  to  moods  caused  by 
the  most  imperative  decrees  of  that 
confederacy  with  the  actual  world."  It 
Is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  this  man 
Is  a German.  It  was  Richard  Grant 
White  who  remarked  that  the  deeper  a 
German  commentator  dives  the  mud- 
dler he  is. 

Schumann  himself  did  not  anticipate 
such  commentary  when  he  composed 
ihese  pieces,  for  we  find  him  writing  to 
his  beloved  Cura  in  1837:  "You  will  find 
in  the  dances  many  nuptial  thoughts."  1 
And  in  1838  he  wrote  to  her:  "My  Clara  j 
will  find  out  what  Is  in  these  dances,  | 
wiilch  are  more  truly  dedicated  to  her  ! 
than  anything  else  that  has  come  from  I 
me.  The  whole  thing  is  a nuptial  even-  1 
Ing,  and  you  can  picture  It  to  your.self  ] 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  I were  ever  ' 
happy  at  the  piano,  it  was  when  I I 
wrote  these  pieces."  This  was  vinklnd 
of  Schumann  toward  the  learned  com-  | 
inenta tors— and  the  beloved  Clara  was  | 
unkind  to  the  ir.emory  of  her  husband 
when  she  insisted  on  playing  any  of  his  I 
pieces  in  the  hearing  of  the  people. 

Again  did  Mr.  de  Pachmann  show 
himself  to  be  the  intimate  friend,  the 
sj-mpathetlc  Interpreter  of  Schumann. 
He  rose  to  his  greatest  height  yester- 
day In  the  performance  of  the  Pavids- 
bi’endler  dances.  These  pieces  are  of  a 
rrost  Intimate  character — caviare  to 
many.  and.  unless  they  are  played  by  a 
plfnist  of  flawless  technic  and  sensitive 
scul.  they  easily  br  re  the  hearer  who 
admires  them  In  reading,  as  he  would 
read  a book,  and  wonders  how  they 
might  sound.  But  Mr.  de  Pachmann 
entered  into  every  mood  of  Schumann, 
the  moods  of  Joy  and  longing  and  im- 
patience and  expectation.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  whether  he  was  more  successful  in 
baring  his  soul  as  Flcrcstan  or  ns  Eusi'- 
blus;  but  surely  no  more  finished,  ex- 
qu'slte  playing  tlian  that  of  the  fiftli, 
seventh,  ninth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth 
nuiT.bers  has  been  heard  in  this  city. 
-\nd  how  marvelously  beautiful  was 
the  performance  of  the  movement  en- 
titled "Wle  atis  der  Feme"!  There 
was  no  thought  of  piano  or  pianist. 
You  wore  conscious  of  the  composer’s 
ec.stnttc  after-cntemplatlon  such  as 
Rossetti  expres.sed  In  his  sonnet  "Nup- 
tial Sleep."  And  then  that  last  move- 
ment, to  which  Schumann  wrote  the 
note  that  Eusebius  regarded  it  as  su- 
perfluous although  his  eyes  loid  an- 
other story!  Mr.  de  Pachmann  has 
done  many  wonderful  things;  but  he 
wMl  never  excel  the  poetic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  one  page — music  that  Is  too 
intimate  to  please  an  audience  coming 
together  from  the  four  corners  at  a fixed 
hour  in  the  afternoon— music  that  might 
be  t’nought  between  lovers  far  from  the 
curious,  prying  crowd. 

His  performance  of  "Hark!  hark!" 
was  singularly  delicate,  and  the  seren- 
ade w'a.s  accompanied  by  the  songs  of 
many  larks;  the  familiar  Schubert- 
Liszt  waltz  was  remarkable  for 
rhythm  and  elegance  in  arabesques;  and 
the  pieces  by  \Veber  with  their  old- 
fashioned  elegance — the  elegance  of  a 
court  dame  with  high-comb  and  cameo 
brooch— were  played  so  that  they 
seemed  worth  the  labor. 

To  speak  of  Mr.  de  Pachmann's  Inter- 
pretation of  Chopin  at  this  late  date 
would  be  as  Impertinent  as  to  discuss 

the  picce.s  themselves.  He  is  the  player 
Of  Chopin 

PhiliD  Hale. 


Gentlemen  with  sweaty  hands  should 
not  dance  without  rubber  gloves. 


tt'ith  acorn.s,  shook  above  the  meadow  ruts; 
Anri,  rlrawing  hints  from  these  of  loveliness 
, o Cnconquerahle,  Immortal,  once  again 

young  women  ferquently  loll  upon  the  T„e  earth  was  slirrd  with  a rejoicing  strain, 
shoulders  of  their  partners  quite  Inno- 
cently, unconscious  of  the  unplea.sant  'ate  .season  of  my  days  I bring 

Impression  It  creates  among  observers.”  of  heart  and  mind, 

Say  rather,  unconscious  of  the  envy  ex-  gladden  souls  who  taught  me  once  to 
cited  In  the  sullen  breast  of  the  man 


sing 


that  does  not  dance. 


The  praise  of  human  kind. 


"If  a man  holds  a woman  too  closely  f “-"P  ‘"a‘  on  my  brow!  but  give 

Me  leave  to  treaU  throuf^h  copse  and  Held 


it  la  her  fault."  A shrewd  student  of 


at  will; 


human  nature,  a deep  thinker,  this  Mr.  3,,,, 


Frothingham:  ho  comes  of  a distin- 
guished family. 


)f  lost  Ideals,  Nature’s  daughter  still, 
Insatiate  'mid  her  splendid  opulence, 

I may  not  terribly  despair,  but  cull 


The  gentle,  sentimental  CoppSe,  the  in  aulumntlde,  thoughts  sweet  and  boauti- 
fastidlous,  ironical  Lemaltre,  and  that  ful. 

blackguard  swa.shbuckler.  Henri  Roche- 
fort, are  at  the  head  of  a society  in 
Paris  Jo  help  the  Boers.  These  Parlsi- 


A papyrus  document  has  been  found 
which  “proves  that  the  oldest  fixed  date 

..  - in  human  history"  Is  1872  or  187»).  B.  C. 

ans  are  ‘ without  funds,"  so  we  fear  , „ . . 

. ...  . „ ,,,  . V n And  does  the  document  Inform  us  of 


that  their  influence  will  be  chiefly 
"moral."  In  Paris  as  In  Boston,  there 
are  m.any  who  are  delighted  to  give  to 
any  cause— their  names. 


some  victory,  defeat,  invention,  appa- 
rition, or  some  strange  perturbation 
of  nature? 

No.  It  speaks  of  fiO  Jars  of  beer.  How 
close  we  are  td  the  ancient  Egyptians! 


A correspondent  asks:  "Is  a woman  _____ 

the  head  of  the  house?"  We  regret  that  | "Signor  Ugo  Talbo,  a once,  famous 
we  cannot,  must  not,  dare  not  answer  Ptenor,  i.s  dead.”  Put  your  hand  on  your 
him.  Only  a bachelor  can  approach  this  [ heart,  and  look  irs  straight  In  the  eye. 
subject  fearlessly  and  without  prejudice,  j jj|^  yo„  gygr  even  hear  of  him? 

! 


Do  not  be  deceived.  A "Bible  trust 
is  not  necessarily  trust  In  the  Bible. 


After  Kipling.  Swinburne,  and  now 
comes  Austin,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  who 
makes  faces  at  the  Boers  and  chat- 
We  have  received  the  circular  of  a j ‘ttfa  of  trusted  treason,  tyranny,  and 
philanthropist  who  wishes  to  give  us—  | ppide.”  A hypocritical  cause,  a war  for 
for  a ridiculously  trifling  pecuniary  plunder  cannot  excite  true  poetic  frenzy, 
consideration- a machine  which  will  in- 


sure to  us  good  luck. 

The  philanthropist  is  in  turn  argu- 
mentative. exhortatory,  dignified,  di- 
dactic. mystic,  denunciatory,  confiding, 
prophetic. 

"Some  say  they  do  not  believe  in 
luck.  How  do  you  account,  then,  if 
some  relative  dies  you  never  heard  of, 
and  you  inherit  a large  sum  of  money? 
Is  not  this  luc’K?  A rich  man  marries 
a poor  young  lady;  her  friends  always 
say,  how  lucky  .she  Is. 


His  soul  with  nobler  stuff  was  fraught; 
The  love  of  country,  as  it  ought. 
Haunted  his  every  act  and  thought. 

To  that  he  lent  his  mighty  powers. 

To  that  he  gave  his  waking  hours. 

Of  that  he  dreamed  in  troubled  sleep. 
Till,  after  many  years.  Uie  deep 
Imperial  emotion, 

Tliat  moves  us  like  a martial  strain. 
Turned  his  Napoleonic  brain 

To  company  promotion. 


And  now  there  Is  an  attempt  to  re- 
vive interest  in  "The  Man  With  the 


■ Unt  1 I had  the  box,  no  Englishman  ,, 

. ... It.  T Hoe,  by  charging  the  poet  with  re- 
told me  anything  about  It  but  after  I , 

. J •-  1.  T a 1*  memberlng  a poem  similarly  entitled, 

obtained  it.  whenever  I showed  It,  most  ,,,  , " . 

of  them  took  It  out.  1 was  told  the  f ? a 

Oueeii  had  one.  and  I should  think  It 
likely. 

"The  Lord  endowed  every  one  with 


1803.  But  in  this  blessed  country,  where 
enluses  spring  up  like  mushrooms — 
and  flourish  no  longer— what  matters  it 


some  good  feature  or  talent,  that  it  conceived  a particular  idea? 

Is  our  du  y to  cultivate;  no  one  can 

‘J"  a".v.  we  prefer  "The  Man  With  the 


The  Lord  did  not  give  ns  clothes,  but 
He  gave  us  the  sheep,  with  wool  that 
we  might  card  and  .spin,  and  make  our 
own  clothing. 

"If  yon  follow  directions  and  do  not 
find  a change  for  good  In  your  luck. 
It  will  be  strange.  Indeed. 

"Some  people  have  all  the  luck  in 
this  world  they  are  entitled  to,  so  to 
these  I request  they  do  not  order  any. 
but  leave  them  for  tho.se  more  unfor- 
tunate. 

"1  ne  akeptle  and  unbeliever  In  any- 
thing good,  who  Is  dow’n  on  his  luck, 
I have  no  respect  for,  and  such  will 
please  not  order  any. 

"A  gentleman  in  Lynn  called,  saying: 
'You  remember  how  1 laughed  about 
the 


Hoe-Cake.”  

The  good  old  traditions  about  church 
choirs  are  still  preserved  In  Connecticut. 
At  a rehearsal  in  Bridgeport  the  rector 
dismissed  the  choirmaster,  “and  the  j 
two  arc  said  to  have  come  almost  to  I 
blows.”  I 

I 

We  have  received  the  following  com-  | 
munioation;  1 

Dear  Editor— Your  man  what  rote 
tl'.at  artlcul  about  barth-tubs  for  the 
poor  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
And  his  egg.-.ample  has  encouraged  me 
to  rite  a llttul  peace  about  “Barth-  1 
tubs  In  Tenements.”  Me  and  my  hus-  | 
band  don’t  know  how  we  ever  kept  i 
Well,  I don’t  do  it  bouse  without  a barth-tub.  In  sumer 
now;  It  is  all  right  for  me.’  and  pur-  we  use  U as  an  Ice-chest.  In  winter 
chased  S12.5  worth  of  paintings.  I'e  use  one  haf  of  it  to  keep  cole  in 

"A  lady  who  writes  novels  says:  T "nd  the  other  halt  for  slnders.  Last 
never  could  get  my  manuscripts  ac-  .sumer  the  ice  man  dropped  a peace  of 
cepted  by  the  publishers  until  I had  ice  .and  nocked  a hole  In  the  zinc  lining, 

that  — - . Now  I have  no 

trouble.’ 

"So  man.v  persons  from  the  hard 
grind  of  life  get  that  severe  close  set 
of  mouth  and  features  that  with  in- 
creasing age  becomes  repellant:  to 

them  this Ls  a godsend,  as  the 

prosperity  Induced  gradually  illumi- 
nates the  face,  gives  repose,  and  those 
hard  mouths  and  lines  gradually  dis- 
appear with  the  sunshine  of  increasing 
means  for  comfort. ’’ 


philosopher  once  told  tis  that  the 
great  conflict  would  finally  come  be- 
tween the  tea-iirlnklng  and  the  coffee- 
drinking  nations.  At  present  there  is 
In  -\frlca  a war  between  tea-drinkens. 
For  the  Boer  drinks  a strong  tea  from 
•he  leaves  of  the  Cyclopia  vogelll.  a. 


and  we  didn’t  no  nothing  about  it.  So 
Monday  foiering  I took  out  the  ice 
what  was  left  and  put  my  does  to 
.soke;  It  was  so  curious  that  the  wateV 
kept  Tuning  and  yet  the  tub  didn’t  fill 
up.  At  night  the  greedy  landlord  came 
up  stairs  and  cumplaned  because  the 
ceellng  below  was  fell  on  the  floor.  He 
said  he  saw  dirty  does  in  the  harth- 
tub  and  said  he  should  take  out  the 
tub.  Now  if  I had  spoke  to  Mrs.  Marsh 
what  lives  In  the  next  tenemunt  I 
wouldn’t  a said  a word.  Now  she  uses 
I her  barth-tub  to  keep  her  ashes  and 
swill  In.  Then  Miss  Rhea  she  uses  hers 
i for  a bed  for  Tommy.  Why  the  other 


day  before  It  was  lime  ^to  get  up  Tomhiy 
took  je  hammer  and  some  sharp  nales 
and  drove  little  holes  in  the  zinc  lin- 
ing to  his  bed.  So  when  Monday  came 
and  his  mother  took  out  his  heddoes 
so  she  could  put  her  washing  to  soke 
she  had  to  paste  paper  over  the  holes 
before  site  could  do  her  washing.  Then 
the  water  went  down  soraewheres  and 
spoiled  haf  of  a ceding.  Then  the 
greedy  landlord  came  upstares  and  said 
he  should  lake  out  her  harth-tub. 

Now.  has  the  landlord  any  rile  to 
treat  us  so?  Mr.  Editor,  you  are  a 
kind-hearted  man  and  have  symperthy 
for  the  poor  tenant.  What  .shall  I do 
If  my  landlord  takes  out  ray  barth- 
tub?  Kind  Mr.  Edltur,  can’t  you  use 
Inllooence  at  the  State  House  and  com- 
pel! these  cruel  landlords  who  ring 
eight  dolars  every  munth  from  our 
scanty  wages  to  provide  barth-tubs  for 
the  poor.  Why.  what  will  my  poor 
bruther-ln-law  do  for  a place  to  stand 
his  wheel?  He  cut  off  the  faucet  to  the 
tub  and  soddered  over  the  place.  Rich 
landlords  can  get  stands  for  their 
wheels  chests  for  their  ice  bins  for 
their  cole  b\it  God  help  the  poor  ten- 
ant who  only  gets  four  rooms  and  a 
barth  for  eight  dolars. 

Bathtubs  are  also  in  use  in  more 
pretentious  dwelling  houses,  and  In 
what  are  known  as  "country  resi- 
dences." Thirty-five  years  ago  in 
towns  of  Western  Massachusetts  set 
tubs  were  regarded  as  a prlncel.v  luxury. 
They  were  used  for  strictly  cleansing 
purposes  only  on  Saturday  night,  the 
approach  of  which  was  dreaded  Vty  the 
children,  both  for  itself  and  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  long  Sunday  with 
painfully  starched  collar  and  tassels, 
two  sermons.  Sunday  School  and  even- 
ing meeting.  Weekdays  the  tub  was 
covered  with  boards  which  supported 
all  manner  of  things— often  potted 
plants. 

That  stern  moralist,  Mr.  Edward  Bok, 
says  in  trumpet  tones  of  Indignation: 
“It  Is  an  amazing  fact  that  of  all  bills 
sent  to  a family,  that  of  the  doctor 
is  in  hundreds  of  families  the  last  one 
to  be  paid;  and  in  more  cases  than  it 
Is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  it  is  never 
paid  at  all." 

Far  be  It  from  us  to  deny  the  self- 
sacrifice,  generosity,  humanity,  and 
skill  of  many  doctors;  but  there  are 
cases — yes,  here  In  Boston— where  bills 
sent  in  by  doctors  should  not  be  paid; 
where  Ignorance  or  carelessness  cause.s 
suffering,  anxiety,  unnecessary  ex- 
pense—and.  sometimes,  death.  If  you 
find  out  that  negligence  has  caused 
Irreparable  Injury,  why  should  you  pay 
for  mal-practice?  Doctors  are  Inclined 
to  stand  by  each  other,  and  it  Is  un- 
professional for  one  to  expose  the 
negligence  or  ignorance  of  another  who 
Is  in  good  and  regular  standing.  What 
redress  have  you?  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  this  city 
said  to  us;  "I  have  practised  many 
I year.s,  and  I have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  I have  materially  helped  a 
patient  by  any  medicine.” 

Mr.  Bok  does  not  discriminate  in  his 
statement.  The  last  bills  to  be  paid  by 
the  rich  are  usually  the  bills  of  sewing 
women,  newspaper  carriers,  grocery- 
men,  piano  teachers  and  others  whose 
business  existence  depends  on  prompt 
payment. 


NEW  SYMPHONY 


fey  Wilhelm  Berger,  a Bos- 
tonian by  Birth. 


Mark  Hambourg  Makes  His 
Debut  in  This  Country. 


^‘Baerenhaeuter’'  Overture  by 
Wagner  the  Little. 

(By  Philip  Hale.i 
Thep  rogram  of  the  fourth  Symphony 
Concert  last  night  in  Music  Hall,  Mr. 
Gericke.  conductor,  was  as  follows; 

Overture  "Der  Baerenhaeutcr" 

Slepfried  Wagner 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Concerto  for  piano  No.  4 in  D minor 

Rubinstein 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg. 

Bymphony  In  B flat  major,  op.  71 

W.  Berger 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

I met  and  talked  with  Siegfried  Wag- 
ner at  Dresden  in  the  early  fall  of 
3882,  when  he  was  the  guest  of  an 
American  dentist  who  attended  pro- 
fessionally the  great  Richard  himself 
and  inferior  rulers  who  wore  real,  prac- 
tical crowns.  The  boy  was  then  )3 
years  old;  he  had  no  liking,  no  apti- 
tude for  music,  and  he  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  be  an  architect,  a man  who  j 


Eil  defined  as  one  that  has  art- 
nings,  but  has  not  enough  sand 
o risk  being  poor.  Siegfried  studied 
his  profession  at  Charlottenburg  and 
Karlsruhe,  he  designed  and  built  the 
maTBOteum  of  his  grandfather  Liszt  at 
Beyreuth,  and  he  gave  promise  of  an 
honorable  career. 

Insteaa  of  which,  as  Judge  Boora- 
polnlcr  would  say,  he  has  taken  to 
conducting  am  composing.  Ills  sym- 
phonic poem,  ■Schusuchf  (1895),  has 
been  played  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Apthorp  says  that  Wagners 
comic  opeia  "Der  Baerenhaeuter”  was 
first  brought  out  in  Karlsruhe,  April 
211,  1899.  1 wish  that  Mr.  Apthorp  would 
be  more  careful,  for  some  people  read 
these  program-books  and  are  inclined 
to  regard  them  as  gospel. 

This  opera  was  first  produced  at 
Munich  Jan.  22.  1899. 

(Let  me  here  remark  that  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp speaks  on  page  141  of  the  Rev. 

J.  Troutbeck  as  though  he  were  alive, 
when  as  a matter  of  fact  he  is  dead). 

Young  Wagner  is  handicapped  by  the 
name  of  his  father  as  well  as  by  the 
commercial  worship  paid  him  by  his 
mother.  It  disappoints  many  when  the 
son  of  a great  man  shows  that  he,  too, 
is  above  the  common  man;  and  when 
there  is  no  cynical  resentment  at  her- 
editary success,  there  is  always  the 
unfair  standard  of  measurement,  and 
the  remark  is  made — “Yes,  but  he  does 
not  approach  the  ability  of  his  father.” 
Siegfried  does  not  show  in  this  over- 
ture any  pronounced  musical  skill  or 
feeling.  He  is  like  a child  who  picks 
out  tunes  and  then  leaves  them,  pleased 
with  each  in  turn.  His  tunes  are  more 
or  less  reminiscent  when  they  are  not 
actually  trivial  or  vulgar.  He  has 
helped  himself  from  the  row  of  operas 
‘rom  "The  Flying  Dutchman”  to  the 
Yilogy.  Is  Humperdinck  proud  of  his 
iipil?  It  is  surprising  that  he  aliowed 
its  score  to  pass  him— that  is,  if  he 
iw  It.  The  young  man  said  to  him- 
slf  “Hallo!  Here  is  a big  orchestra; 

:t  us  experiment  with  it,”  and  he  tried 
ils  effect  and  he  tried  that,  and  Cosima 
aid  "Go  on,  my  son;  your  name  will 
arry  you  through;  and  all  this  will 
help  Bayreuth.”  I wonder  what  Rich- 
ard Wagner  would  say— or  do,  it  he 
should  hear  this  overture.  Do  you  re- 
ply, “Siegfried  is  young  yet;  you  should 
, ajt;  his  father  was  slow  in  achieving 
I tccess"?  But  Siegfried  was  29  when 
I > wrote  this  opera  and  his  father  was 
I work  on  the  “Faust”  overture  and 
lienzi”  when  he  was  between  26 
ad  29. 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  appeared  for 
le  first  time  in  this  country.  His 
ihnic  justifies  the  reputation  that  pre- 
ded  him.  He  has  great  speed — too 
'•eat  at  times,  as  in  the  finale  last 
ght,  where  he  seemed  to  exult  in 
viftness  simply  for  virtuoso  effect; 

,s  technic  is  fluent,  sure,  eminently 
lodern;  he  plays  with  consummate 
ase— and  this  is  about  all  I can  say 
n h!s  favor  after  one  hearing.  His 
performance  did  not  assure  me  of  his 
lossession  of  higher  qualities.  His 
ouch  was  dry— but  here  I may  do  him 
.pparent  injustice.  His  .singing  of  the  ! 
nelody  did  not  go  to  the  heart;  and  his 
phrasing  was  perfunctory  and  almost 
iieartless.  The  performance  was  ab- 
t ilutely  without  color.  I remember 
1 mply  one  thing,  speed,  speed,  speed: 

I eed  in  octaves,  speed  in  running  pass- 
ages, speed  in  everything,  as  though 
he  said  to  the  orchestra  in  the  finale, 
■Keep  up  with  me  if  you  can!”  But 
let  us  hear  him  in  a recital. 

* * • 

You  might  reasonably  infer  from  Mr. 
Apthorp’s  account  of  Wiihelm  Berger — 
who  was  born  in  Boston  Aug.  9,  1861 — 
that  his  chief  compositions  were  songs; 
but  Berger  is  a man  of  much  more 
serious  werks.  He  has  written  three 
olin  sonatas,  a piano  sonata,  a piano 
lartet.  a trio  for  strings,  a string  quin- 
t,  which  took  the  prize  offered  joy  the 
/erein  Beethovenbaus”  in  1898,  and  be- 
lts the  prize  composition  mentioned 
Mr.  -Apthorp  for  male  chorus  and 
chestra,  he  has  written  “Gesan.g  der 
■ister  Ueber  den  Wassern”  for  chorus 
■ id  orchestra  and  “Euphorion”  (after 
Goethe’s  “Faust,”  Part  II.)  for  solo 
voices  chore’s  and  orchestra..  He  occa- 
sicrally  plays  in  chamber  concerts  in 
Berlin. 

This  symphony,  which  I believe  was 
played  last  night  for  the  first  lime  in 
jAnKrica,  was  first  performed  in  rnanu- 
fcciipt  June  26,  1888,  at  the  “Tonkiienst- 
■.■r-V6rsammIung”  of  the  united  Ger- 
•lan  music  societies  at  Mainz,  when  it 
r as  conducted  by  Bmll  Steinbach. 
ince  then  it  has  been  played  at  Berlin, 
einingen,  Eisenach,  etc. 

This  symphony  is  for  the  most  part 
genuine  interest.  I had  heard  th.at 
•ie  music  was  “well-made” — “conser- 
itory  work.”  I wish  that  music  like 
was  turned  out  of  more  conserva- 
orles.  No,  this  symphony  was  not 
,'airifully  thought  out,  nor  does  it  smell 
9f  the  lamp.  The  attention  is  arrested 
it  the  very  beginning,  and  for  the  most 
lart  is  firmly  held.  The  themes  are 
■ igrcoable,  fresh,  and  in  the  first  move- 
men  there  is  a wealth  of  detail  in  the 
levelopmcnt.  Perhaps  the  composer 
here,  as  in  the  third  movement,  is  too 
■ Sarj-ulous,  too  much  enamored  of  his 
j volee,  but  in  the  repetition  there  is  in- 
fteresting  orchestral  variety.  The  sec- 
ond movement,  a scherzo,  is  ingenious 
, ta  modulation,  piquant  In  melody, 

1 rythm  and  orchestral  treatment.  The 
ext  movement,  an  andante,  eminently 
lelodious,  is  more  commonplace  and 
•ss  authoritative,  although  thematic  : 
evelopment  show's  the  skilled  musician 
ust  as  the  spirited  finale  with  well 
ontrasted  episodes  shows  contrapuntal  1 
ibility  of  a high  order.  This  symphony  I 
•e  not  a great  work;  it  does  not  make 
Hretensions  to  greatness;  but  it  is 
nearly  thought  out  and  expressed;  it 
s skiilfuliy  made;  it  is  almost  always 
ntcresting.  Surely  this  is  much  to 
of  a symphony  written  at  this  late 


THB  ROMANCE  OP  LUmVIO  II.  OF 
Ti.lVARIA.  By  PraiK-M  Oerartl.  3ns  pi>.. 
M portrnivs  and  illustrations.  L.mdon. 
Hutchinson  & Co.:  New  Y<irk.  Dodd,  Mead 
& Co. 

This  hook  should  naturally  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader  who  enjoys 
court  gossip  and  sad  stories  of  the 
death  of  Kings,  to  the  musician,  and 
especially  to  the  Wagnerite.  The  au- 
thor introduces  the  subject  by  discuss- 
ing the  heredity  of  Dudwig;  tells  of 
the-  WePs  and  the  Wittelsbachs,  of 
Ludwig  I.,  “strange  mixture  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Harun-al-Rashid”— there  is  a 
piquant  doscription  of  liOia  Montez, 
when  she  first  appeared  on  the  Munich 
stage— of  Maximilian  and  his  wife.  We 
read  of  the  pernicious  flattery  that  sur- 
rounded Ludwig  II.  from  his  cradle,  of 
his  love  of  solitude  and  how  his  nat- 
urally dreamy  temperament  was 
strengthened  by  mountain  life.  He  was 
educated  musically  by  Wanner,  who 
"maintained  to  his  dying  day  that  the 
Prince  had  no  ear  for  music.”  When 
Ludwig  was  12  years  old  he  tried  to 
•Strangle  his  brother  Otto.  But  gossip 
about  the  eccentricities  of  the  rnad 
ruler,  his  wild  architectural  schemes, 
his  hatred  of  women  and  the  possible 
cause  for  it — all  this,  however  enter- 
taining it  may  be  to  the  devourcr  of 
"intimate  memoirs”  is  of  less  interest 
to  musicians  than  the  story  of  Lud- 
wig’s hysterical  attachment  to  Wag- 
ner. 

But  any  musician  may  well  drop  the 
book  when  he  reads  this  astounding 
statement  on  page  54:  "Ludwig's  first 

acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the  fu- 
ture was  in  I860,  when  he  was  15.  He 
was  then  in  Paris  with  his  tutor,  who 
took  him  to  the  Grand  Opera  when 
‘Lohengrin’  was  given  for  the  first 
time.” 

But  ‘ Lohengrin”  was  not  given  in 
Paris  unt.i  1887,  and  not  at  the  Grand 
Opera  until  1891. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a few  excerpts 
from  "Lohengrin”  were  given  at  Paris 
in  concerts  led  by  Wagner  at  the  Thea- 
tre Italien. 

The  author’s  blunder  comes  from  a 
misreading  of  a letter  by  Wagner. 
And,  bx  the  way,  did  Ludwig  ever  hear 
music  by  Wagner  in  Paris?  Was  it  not 
at  Munich  that  he  heard  “Lohengrin”? 
It  was  performed  there  in  1858:rmot 
”1859,”  as  stated  by  the  author  in  a 
foot  note. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  at  length 
the  account  given  by  this  author  of  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  the 
musician  and  his  patron.  It  contains 
nothing  new;  she  does  not  quote  from 
> the  letters  that  were  published  lately — 
the  hysterical  letters  that  are  best  ex- 
plained by  such  alienists  as  Krafft- 
Ebing.  No  wonder  that  the  people  of 
Munich,  over-taxed,  seeing  the  influence 
of  Wagner  over  Ludwig,  insisted  on 
Wagner’s  withdrawal  from  the  city — 
this  influence  which  the  author  chari- 
tably describes  as  "hypnotic.”  Nor  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  singular  ex- 
planation of  the  death  of  Ludwig  and 
his  physician  as  given  in  Edmond  Fazy’s 
"Louis  II.  et  Richard  Wagner,”  pp.  200- 
216. 

An  excellent  book  for  the  superficial 
and  easily-amused  who  read  instead  of 
spending  their  time  over  drink  or  poker. 
It  is  not  a book  of  original  research;  it 
is  not  a book  to  be  accepted  blindly  as 
accurate. 

This  is  a fair  example  of  the  author’s 
own  observation  as  well  as  style:  ”Suc- 
oess  is  sure  to  raise  the  hydra-headed 
serpent  of  envy  from  his  lair.”  Even 
the  proof-reading  is  suspicious- after 
we  learn  that  the  librettist  of  "Pina- 
fore” is  "J  S.  Gilbert.” 


Philiv  Hale. 


Li  ‘ - ^ i 


Mr.  Arthur  'Whiting,  who  is  still  de- 
voted to  Brahms,  will  give  chamber 
concerts  in  the  Grundmann  Studios 
Nov.  5,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  14,  Feb.  4. 

The  program  of  the  concert  this  night 
in  Music  Hall  under  the  auspices  of 
Mayor  Quincy  and  the  Music  Commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Boston  will  include 
Mendelssohn’s  overture  “Fingal’s 
Cave;”  Westerhout’s  Ronde  d’amour; 
Moszkowski’s  valse-scherzo;  Saint- 
Saens’s  "Rouet  d’Omphale;”  waltz 
“Atis  den  Bergen,”  Strauss;  Beetho- 
ven’s overture  ’’Prometheus.”  Mr. 
Bispham  will  sing  Wotan’s  Farewell, 
“Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thy  Eyes” 
and  Beethoven’s  “Ehre  Gottes,”  and 
Miss  Luise  Leimer  will  sing  Handel’s 
“Lascia  chio  pianga”  and  songs  by 
Caldara,  Schubert,  Hildach. 

Myron  W Whitney,  Jr.,  will  give  a 
song  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Nov.  22. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  Con- 
cert Nov.  18  will  include  Marschner’s 
overlure,  “Hans  Heiling;”  Dvorak’s 
"Heldenlied”  (first  time);  Schumann- 
Reir.ecke  “Bilder  aus  Osten;”  Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony  No.  2. 

The  Cecilia  wage-earners’  concerts 
will  be  continued  during  the  coming 

winter.  The  concerts  will  be  as  fol- 
lows; Monday  evening,  Dec.  4,  "St. 
Christopher,”  by  Horatio  W.  Parker. 
This  concert  will  be  given  with  an  or- 
chestra. Mondao’  evening,  Jan.  22,  mis- 
cellaneous concert.  Monday  evening, 
March  12,  “Phaudrig  Crohoore,”  by  C. 
Villiers  Stanford;  "Hiawatha’s  Wed- 


■fling  Feast,”  by  S.  Coleridge  Taylor; 
"Noenie,”  by  Goetz.  Monday  evening, 
April  23,  miscellaneous  concert.  In  a 
few  days  an  additional  circular  will  be 
Is.sued,  accompanied  by  forms  of  appli- 
cations for  tickets,  both  for  the  season 
and  for  the  first  concert  only,  which 
Intending  subscribers  are  advised  to  fill 
out,  sign  and  return  at  once.  Until 
then  no  applications  for  tickets  will  be 
accepted.  Orders  for  season  tickets  ac- 
companied by  payment  for  same  will 
be  filled  in  the  order  of  their  receipt, 
and  the  tickets  for  the  four  concerts 
delivered  at  once,  rather  than  by  for- 
warding separately  for  each  concert 
as  in  former  years.  The  price  of  sea- 
son tickets  will  be  $1  each,  those  for 
j;  single  concerts  25  cents  each,  all  seats 
being  reserved.  Tickets  will  be  issued 
to  employers  under  the  same  agreement 
that  has  been  in  force  heretofore. 

¥ * » 

Sar  t-Anderson,  who  has  been  studying 
with  Bouhy  and  Henschel,  will  return 
to  this  country  early  this  month.  She 
will  sing  in  a series  of  concerts  in  Lon- 
don at  Queen’s  Hall,  under  Mr.  New- 
man’s management  during  next  May 
and  June.  Cavaill4  Coll,  the  leading 
organ  builder  of  the  world,  a great 
artist,  died  Oct.  13  at  Paris  at  the  age 
] of  88.  Perosi  has  resigned  his  position 
uA  chapelmastcr  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 
The  first  part  of  a trilogy,  “The  Naza- 
rene,”  bv  Buisson  was  coldly  received 
at  the  Quirino  Theatre,  Rome.  Lutzo 
h.as  succeeded  the  late  Johann  Fuchs  as 
conductor  at  the  Vienna  epera.  They 
expect  to  give  Berlioz's  “Prise  de  Troie  ’ 
at  the  Paris  OpSra  Nov.  15;  the  wooden 
horse  will  be  about  17  feet  long  and  24 
feet  high.  At  Chicago,  Oct.  21,  tlie 
Thomas  Orchestra  played  Dvorak’s  new 
symphonic  poem,  "The  Wild  Dove,”  and 
Berlioz’s  arrangement  of  Meyer  s 
"March  Marccaine,”  and  Oct.  28. 
Humperdinck’s  “Mcorish  Rhapsody,” 

A new  opera  by  Enna,  “Lamia,”  opened 
the  Flemish  epera  season  at  Antwerp. 
Rubinstein’s  "Demon,”  a favorite  opera 
with  the  Dresden  public,  was  produced 
at  Vienna  Oct.  23.  Tlio  'fliSt  I'rix  do 
Rome  of  the  Brussels  Conseri'atory  has 
been  awarded  to  Francis  Basse,  26 
years  old,  a pupil  of  Y'saye;  he  look  the 
first  prize  of  harmony  in  1893  and  the 
1 first  violin  prize  in  1898;  he  has  already 
• written  a piano  trio,  a concert  pi.c?  for 
violin,  two  string  quartets,  a ’cello 
I concerto,  and  a piano  s;na:a.  Marteau 
I made  a sen.sation  in  Berlin  with  Smd- 
: lug’s  violin  concerto.  Marie  Geselschap, 
fern  erly  of  F.csion,  gave  a concert  in 
Berlin  W'ith  orchestra  led  bv  3ehar- 
wenka  Ust  menth,  and  was  praised  for 
smeoth  technic,  singing  of  melody  and 
delicacy  of  expression.  Giordano’s 
“Fedcra”  has  been  performed  in  Mainz. 
Speidel,  the  well  known  piano  teacher 
in  Stuttgart,  died  there  Oct.  13,  at  thr 
age  of  73. 

* ^ 

« * 

^ Mr.  E.  G.  Hood,  music  director  of  the 
public  schools  in  Nashua,  N.  H..  is 
making  interesting  e.xperiments.  I quote  j 
from  the  Nashua  Daily  Press: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  | 
he  advocated  that  the  study  of  music  ' 
should  be  made  optional  with  the  p jplls  i 
of  the  High  School,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
compulsory  in  all  the  grades  below  the 
High  School.  The  Board  of  Education 
granted  the  request,  with  the  result 
that  out  of  about  180  pupils  126  have  , 
elected  the  singing  class.  The  choral  , 
works  to  be  studied  during  the  emsuing  ■ 
year  are  'St.  Paul’  and  Greger’s  can-  ' 
tata,  ’Spring.’  In  addition  to  thi.s. 
Mr.  Hood  has  introduced  an  extra 
course  for  the  two  upper  classes  for  the 
study  of  history  and  theory  of  music, 
musical  forms  and  biography.  In  con- 
junction with  this  course  Ute  develop- 
ment and  farms  of  music  will  be  exera- 
plied  before  the  class  by  competent  in- 
terpreters. A class  of  25  has  elected 
this  course.  The  text  books  to  be  used 
are  ‘How  Music  Developed,’  by  W.  J. 
Henderson:  Hunt’s  'Students’  History  | 
of  Music,’  Pauer’s  ‘Musical  Forms’  i 
and  Grove’s  ’Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians.’ 

"Mr.  Hood  is  also  making  arrange-  | 
ments  for  a series  of  educational  lec-  j 
ture  recitals  as  a part  of  this  course  of  j 
study.  The  pupils  who  elect  music  have 
the  privilege  of  this  course  of  lecture 
recitals;  these  will  also  be  opened  for 
the  general  public.” 


Antoinette  Sterling  has  been  si'n.ging 
and  doing  missionary  work  in  India 
v.ith  "Pundita  Ramabai.”  Thousand.s 
of  natives  “had  never  heard  a voice 
like  hers.”  I can  readily  accept  this 
statement. 

.** 

Cesar  Franck’s  sympnony  was  played 
in  Berlin  under  14ikisch’s  oirection  and 
for  t.he  first  time  Oct.  9.  Marteau  has 


been  giving  concerts  with  orchestra  in 
Berlin  and  with  great  success.  Essi- 
peff  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  and  not 
because  of  poor  health,  as  was  at  first 
reported.  Clementine  de  Vere  is  now 
a member  of  the  Grau  company.  The 
Tabernacle  Choir  of  Salt  Lake  City 
(chorus,  soloists,  orchestra,  numbering 
in  all  165)  will  make  an  Eastern  tour 
and  give  74  concerts,  returning  by 
Christmas;  it  will  probably  come  to 
Boston.  St.  Louis  will  have  a branch 
of  the  Castle  Square  organization — Eng- 
lish opera — in  a season  beginning  Nov.  6 


at  Exposition  Music  Hall, 

”'J’he  aid  of  music  was  called  io  reg- 
ulate the  step  of  those  Infantry  regi- 
ments which  took  part  in  the  great  au- 
tumn review  at  Berlin.  All  the  military 
bands  stationed  In  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons were  commanded  to  rehearse 
with  the  Infantry,  in  order  that  the 
step  of  Ihe  men  should  correspond  ex- 
actly with  the  number  per  minute  spec- 
ified by  the  German  military  authori- 
ties. After  two  hours  and  a half  of 
rthears.al  the  aide-de-camp  who  super- 
intended the  practice,  timing  the  move- 
ments of  both  musicians  and  soldiers 
with  the  help  of  a chronometer,  de- 
clared himself  satisfied,  and  said  that 
the  march  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
thanks  to  the  bands.” 

* * * 

The  New  York  Times  quotes  the  wall 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  de- 
plored the  failure  of  the  people  of  its 
city  to  patronize  some  recent  operatic 
performances: 

"The  small  audiences  of  last  week 
knew  what  they  were  there  for,  and 
they  bestowed  the  most  discriminating 
appreciation  ever  evinced  for  grand 
opera  in  this  city.  All  of  the  classes 
that  should  have  been  represented  by 
the  hundreds  were  represented  by  only 
a few.  But,  speaking  generally,  where 
were  the  music  teachers  who  extol  and 
teach  ’the  divine  art’?  'Where  were 
the  pupils  who  gush  about  this  and 
that  composer,  vaunt  their  ambitions, 
and  make  night  hideous  and  day  terri- 
ble with  their  ‘exercises’?  Where  were 
the  parents  who  fill  you  up  with  dis- 
courses upon  the  surpassing  gifts  of 
their  offspring,  and  one  day  corner  you 
and  make  you  listen  to  their  amateurs 
singing  or  playing  some  dillicult  num- 
ber with  all  the  amazing  confidence  and 
ample  insufiiciency  of  immaturity? 
Where  were  the  members  of  the  mu- 
sical societies,  ■whose  cause  the  public 
is  asked  to  espouse,  and  whose  prog- 
ress and  stability  depend  upon  the  j 
cultivation  of  music  arul  not  the  fashion 
of  being  musical?  Where  were  the  pro- 
fessional nius’icians  themselves — the 

singers  and  the  players— whose  wail 
is  the  lack  of  public  appreciation? 

“All  were  represented,  but  only  by 
a beggarly  few — the  few  that  represent 
the  genuine  love  of  music  in  this  com- 
munity. But  the  crowds  that  represent 
the  vogue  of  ’musical  culture’  were  ab- 
sent.” 

And  then  the  New  Y'ork  Times  adds: 
“In  this  city  most  of  these  people  get 
free  tickets  for  mu.sical  performances. 
Otherwise  they  stay  at  home,  as  the 
Kansas  City  people  do. 

* * * 

I quote  from  an  Indianapolis  letter 
published  in  the  Concertgoer.  After 
criticism  of  a 14-year-old  violinist 
Thaddeus  Rich,  the  discriminating  re- 
viewer saye:  “The  next  day  he  put 

on  long  pants,  a fancy  vest,  left  his 
childhood  days  behind  him  and  started 
back  to  Leipsic  to  go  on  with  his  work 
as  a young  artist  with  the  most  earnest 
and  aspiring  aimts.  Keep  your  eye  on 
Thad  Rich  ” 

. * . 

' Mr.  Maurice  Grau,  so  the  Dresden  pa- 
pers say,  will  bring  the  entire  company 
of  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera,  with  their 
repertory,  to  London  from  the  middle  j 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June.  1901.  j 
They  will  give  from  25  to  30  operas.  I 
Gadski  will  sail  from  Bremen  Nov.  14. 
Paderewski  will  play  here  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  Dec.  22-23;  and  he 
will  give  matinOe  recitals  here  Dec.  27, 
30. 

*•*- 

Mr.  V'ernon  Blackburn  pay.s  Mr.  Pld-  i 
ward  El.gar  this  enthusiastic  tribute  | 
in  a review  of  tlie  Sheflield  Musical  I 
Festival,  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Oct.  13; 

“Mr.  Edward  Elg.ar  is  so  far  a man  of 
the  hour  that  I purpose  to  consider  his 
music  in  a separate  and  special  way 
after  the  wonderful  performance  from 
which  I have  freshly  come.  I scarcely 
think,  then,  that  Mr.  Elg.ar  has  had 
his  full  merit  hitherto  acknowledged 
by  his  contemporaries.  That  excellent 
critic,  Mr.  T.aompson,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  has  just  spoken  of  him  as  a man 
of  extreme  modernity.  There  I am  a 
little  inclined  to  halt.  Mr.  Elgar’s  mod- 
ernity, at  all  events,  is  not  so  extreme 
as  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  has 
far,  far  more  than  modernity  to  support 
his  artistic  claims  to  success.  I mean, 
in  fact,  that  modernity  is  not  the  first 
note  in  his  work  that  compels  atten- 
tion and  commands  admiration.  In 
listening  last  night  to  ’King  Olaf’  mv 
I first  .and  large  Impression  was  that  I 
I was  confronted  with  one  amon.g  the 
I truest  poets  of  music  whom  X had  ever 
encountered.  Here  wa.s  poetry  of  the 
finest,  the  most  touching  kind,  poetry 
that  is  allied  to  Keats’s  casement  open- 
ing on  magic  seas,  poetry  allied  to  Shel- 
ley’s enchanted  boat,  to  Ariel’s  ’full 
fathom  five,’  to  Homer’s  many-sound- 
ing sea  (I  spare  the  printer  his  Greek 
characters).  Mr.  Elgar  has  two  par- 
ticular and  wonderful  gifts;  he  has  the 
.‘'cntiinent  of  the  outside  world  in  its 
forests,  in  its  seas,  in  its  foliage;  and 
he  has  also  a boundless  technical  .ac- 
complishment in  which  to  expres.?  that 
sentiment.  Note,  please,  that  in  my  brief 
comparisons  I have  particularly  made 
reference  to  seas  and  to  expanses  of 
water.  That  is  because  Mr.  Elgar  par- 
licul.arly  makes  such  a reference  neces- 
sary.  It  is  his  thought  of  the  sea  which 


is  always  finding  its  way  Into  his  music. 
When  Olaf  in  the  great  sea  fight  jus.' 
shows  the  tip  of  his  golden  helm  over 
the  mass  of  crowding  spears,  and  when  - 
. he  sinks  down  under  their  terrible  on-  , 
set,  Mr.Elgar  makes  you  feel  the  large 
sense  of  a fi.ght,  the  splendid  distances 
of  the  sea,  the  spreading  lines  of  the] 


horizon.  By  some  picLoriul  m:i5lc— one' 
recalls  literally  the  funeral  march  of 
Siegfried,  the  first  act  of  Tristan'— 
he  evoked  a broad  feeling,  a natural 
landscape,  a certain  openness  which 
would  not  have  been  expressed  save  by 
the  rarest  art.  In  a word,  as  I say,  i 
Mr.  Elgar  is  by  nature  and  grace  a | 
tone  poet  of— dare  I say  of  the  first 
rank  ?” 

"Mr.  Coleridge  TayIO”’s  ‘The  Death 
of  Minnehaha,’  tne  only  novelty  at  the 
North  Staffordshire  Musical  irestlval, 
forms  the  second  section  of  a trilogy 
on  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  'Hia- 
watha,' and  the  complete  work,  in- 
cluding the  overture  and  the  last  sec- 
tion of  the  trilogy,  namely,  ‘Hia- 
watha’s Departure,’  will  be  heard  for 
the  fit  St  time  in  public  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  under  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  on 
March  21!  next.  Except  that  here  a 
soprano  and  a baritone  soloist  are  em- 
ployed. 'The  Death  of  Minnehaha’  fol- 
lows the  plan  which  the  young  West 
African  composer  so  successfully  adopt- 
ed ir.  'Hiawatha’s  Wedding,’  a work  I 
which  this  winter  is  being  sung  all 
over  the  country.  He  is,  of  course,  to  ' 
a certain  extent,  hampered  by' the  mo- 
notony of  Longfellow’s  rhythm,  but  he 
manages  to  secure  variety  both  in  his 
cltoruses  and  in  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment; while  the  soloists  are  util- 
ized for  the  utterances  of  individuals, 
the  baritone  for  the  Spectre  of  Famine, 
and  the  prayer  of  Hiawatha,  and  the 
soprano  for  the  Spectre  of  Pestilence 
and  for  Minnehaha  in  the  death  scene, 
in  which  also  the  words  of  old  Nokomis 
arc  given  to  the  sopranos  and  contraltos 
of  the  chorus.  Last  of  all  Hiawatha’s 
lender  farewell  over  his  wife’s  grave, 
after  being  sung  as  a baritone  solo, 
is  echoed  by  the  chorus  as  the  cantata 
closes.” 

Philip  Hale, 
if  . <•'(  '1 

I had  no  sooner  achieved  my  room  than 
I was  ealle  l upon  by  an  Intoxicated  man. 
who  .said  he  was  an  editor.  Knowing  how 
ran  it  was  for  an  editor  to  be  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  dither  ffldrltuous  or 
malt  liquors.  I received  this  statitmcnt  doubt- 
fully. Hut  I .said; 

"What  name'?” 

"Wait:"  he  saiil.  and  went  out. 

I lieard  him  pacing  unsteadily  up  and  down  1 
the-  liall  outside.  ! 

In  ten  minutes  lie  returned,  and  said; 
"Peiipcr;" 

I’epptr  was  indeed  ids  name.  He  lacid  been  ^ 
nut  to  see  If  he  could  remember  it;  and  he 
was  so  flushed  with  his  success  that  he  re- 
Iieated  it  joyously  several  times,  and  then, 
with  a short  laugh,  he  went  away. 

There  is  a beautiful  story  about  Mr. 
.lean  do  Keszke  that  is  vigorously  trom- 
lioned  from  the  housetops.  Invited  to 
dine  at  the  Baron  Rothchild’s,  the  tenor 
sang  several  times.  The  Baron  held  out 
a blank  check  and  said  loudly;  “ 'We 
are  all  delighted,  monsieur.  I don't 
know  what  your  prices  are.  but  you 
may  write  your  own  figure  upon  this 
check.’ 

■’.M.  de  Reszke,  blanching  with  anger, 
tore  the  paper  into  fragments  and  an- 
swered: 

’’  'I  came  here  as  your  guest,  sir,  and 
sang  because  some  ladies  reciuested  it 
and  it  pleased  me.  You  shall  hear  of 
this  further.’ 

"It  is  said  the  tenor  sent  seconds  to 
the  Baron,  who  explained  that  he  knew 
it  was  customary  for  the  de  Reszkes  to 
sing  at  private  functions  for  money, 
and  believed  M.  Jean’s  attitude  was  a 
pose.  He  was  convinced  that  the  singer 
would  have  accepted  the  check  if  it  haJ 
not  been  offered  publicly.  He  purposely 
.>^0  offered  it,  because  during  the  even- 
ing the  singer  appeared  to  forget  his 
jilacc.  For  these  reasons  Baron  Roths- 
child declined  to  consider  the  chal- 
lenge.” 

All  this  proves  conclusively  that  Mr. 
de  Reszke  will  sing  in  America  this 
season— after  his  admirers  in  New  York 
are  a-weary  of  other  tenors  and  cry  out 
during  the  night  watches  for^  "John — 
the  only  John.” 

Dr.  Fern’s  "Pathology  of  Emotions.” 
tran.slalcd  into  English  by  Dr.  Robert 
i’iirk.  is  good  reading  for  critics  and 
giowii  persons.  His  object  is  to  prove 
that  much  of  what  is  usually  classed 
as  mental  disease  is  only  nervous  dis- 
order left  without  control.  He  tells 
i>f  all  forms  of  emotional  disturbance. 
Thus  collectors  are  "kleptomaniacs 
who  pay.”  The  rich  are  often  klepto- 
maniacs. Victor  Amadeus  had  the 
1 oalady.  There  is  a singular  chapter 
on  "Fear.”  There  is  fear  of  space — 
as  in  the  case  of  a priest  who  was 
"seized  with  terror  unless  he  had  the 
protection  of  a roof,  trees,  or  an  um- 
brella"; and  .he  could  not  cross  an 
open  space.  Others  are  afraid  of  closed 
spaces,  the  dark,  a crowd- as  John 
Humor,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ori'ini  before  he  lectured — solitude, 
noise — thus  the  noise  made  by  a grand- 
mother eating  soup  was  a life  long 
horror  to  a patient.  He  regards  jeal- 
ousy as  a disease  of  fear — “the  fear 
of  being  deprived  of  a beloved  object: 
this  may  conduce  to  suicide,  homicide, 
or  incendiarism.”  Dr.  F6r6  does  not 


Is, 


believe  In  exaggerated  exercise,  and 
ho  finds  that  fatigue  and  paralysis 
are  closely  related.  "The  nervous  en- 
ergy which  is  spent  in  sports  is  the 
same  as  that  required  fo’’  thought.” 


A young  man  by  the  name  of  Aleister 
Crowley  is  the  author  of  “ ‘Jephthah’ 
and  other  mysteries.  Lyrical  and  Dram- 
atic.” Two  of  the  mysteries  are  sonnets 
that  abuse  someone,  who  has  incurred 
Mr.  Crowley’s  displeasure.  ThL<»  some- 
one. we  learn  from  the  poet,  is  "self- 
damned.”  The  sun.shlne  is  sickened 
with  the  leprous  moisture  of  his  veins. 
His  haggard  eyes  are  bleared  with  their 
own  corrupting  infamies.  His  lazar 
lorpse  will  break  the  burning  surface 
of  the  fiery  lake  of  lava.  Pfe  has  a 
carrion  soul;  he  is  caressed  by  Hell’s 
worms:  and  he  Is  also  a coward,  a liar, 
a monster,  a goat,  a swine,  a snake. 
We  had  thought  that  Mr.  Swinburne 
as  political  poet  and  prose  reviewer 
was  the  supreme  master  of  such  hyster- 
ical vituperation;  but  Mr.  Crowley  Is 
a dangerous  rival.  An  unkind  critic 
adds:  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 

to  add  that  the  sonnets  are  .so  bad 
that  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  need  not  trouble  himself  to 
search  for  any  rejoinder.” 

Mr.  Crowley  has  gentler,  amorous 
moments.  Thus  he  "assures  the  lady 
of  his  profound  affection,  but  he  cannot 
help  informing  her  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  been  the  devil  of  a fel- 
low In  his  day— that  he  has  ‘dallied  in 
classic  bowers,’  and  that— not  to  mince 
matters— his  mouth  ’has  clung  to  flame 
of  hell.’  To  us  the  whole  thing  rings 
hollow,  and  the  bard  who  hints  thus 
of  his  past  exploits  with  Eros  and 
Aphrodite  reminds  us  of  the  poor  young 
men  who  stand  on  Delmonico’s  door- 
step in  the  evening  with  toothpick.s 
In  their  mouths,  striving  to  convey  the 
imprc.ssion  that  they  have  been  feast- 
ing within.” 


The  Anglomaniac,  always  uncon- 
sciously amusing  and  almost  always 
Inaccurate,  says  with  aggravating  dis- 
tinctness "iced-water,”  instead  of  ice- 
water.  The  latest  part  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  (Oct.  1— ”1— In”) 
gives  three  quotations  under  the  defini- 
tion of  ”Ice-water;”  these  are  taken 
from  English  books  or  journals  of  the 
ISth  century— as  ”1722  London  Gazette— 
'The  Ladles  were  entertained  with  all 
sorts  of  Chocolate,  Ice-waters,  etc.”  The 
word  "Iced-water”  does  not  occur. 

By  the  way,  we  regret  to  find  In  this 
dictionary  no  reference  to  the  popular 
saying,  "It  cuts  no  lee”  or  ”He  cuts 
no  ice;”  and  under  "Ice-man,”  which 
in  the  sense  of  one  engaged  in  the  ice 
trade  Is  marked  ”TI.  S.,”  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  popular  song. 

Under  "Immigrant”  is  this  interest- 
ing quotation  from  Belknap’s  History 
of  New  Hampshire:  “There  is  another 
deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
English  dictionaries  which  is  found  ex- 
tremely convenient  in  our  discourses  on 
population.  * • * The  verb  'immi- 
grate' and  the  nouns  ‘immigrant’  and 
•Immigration’  are  used  without  scruple 
in  some  parts  of  this  volume.”  And 
Kendall  In  his  Travels  (1809)  says  " ‘Im- 
migrant’ Is  perhaps  the  only  new  word 
of  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States  has  in  any  degree  de- 
manded the  addition  to  the  English 
language.” 

Now  Pickering  in  his  "Vocabulary  of 
Words  and  Phrases  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States”  (Boston.  1816),  (luotes  Belknap’s 
remarks  and  adds:  "There  seems  to 
be  a convenience  in  having  these  words 
in  the  language,  but  in  practice  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  found 
necessary;  I do  not  recollect  that  anv 
American  writers  (except  such  as  have 
copied  from  Dr.  Belknap’s  work)  have 
adopted  them.  None  of  them  are  t > be 
found.  I believe,  in  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish dictionaries  except  Bailey’s  and 
Ash's;  These  have  the  verb  ’immigrate,’ 
but  not  the  substantives  ’immigrant.’ 
and  ‘immigration.’  ” The  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary does  not  allude  to  this  discus- 
sion. 


We  spoke  some  days  ago  about  an 
Italian  who  has  proved  the  non-exist- 
ence of  Romulus.  The  iconoclastic 
work  continues  in  Italy.  Professor 
Rodanl  has  published  a pamphlet  in 
which  h?  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  familiar  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cencl 
Is  neither  a representation  of  the  un- 
lucky girl  nor  painted  by  Guido  Rcnl. 
Nor  is  this  all.  You  remember  the 
horrible  story  in  Dante’s  Inferno  of 
Count  Ugollno  munching  the  head  of 
.\rchbisIiop  Rugglerl  and  telling  Dante 
how  he  was  tortured  in  the  tower  and 
."’-fter  the  death  of  his  sons  ate  their 
bodies— "Then  hunger  did  what  sorrow 
could  not  do.”  Alas,  during  recent  ex- 
cavations made  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Francis  at  Pisa  the  Hunger  Tower 
«as  explored,  and  the  remains  of 
Ugolino,  his  children  and  grandchildren 
were  found  "all  intact,  without  a trace 
nf  the  Inhuman  feast  which  was  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place.” 

yy-ir^  7'  ^ ‘i 

,\‘ow  life,  long  lagging  on  a dusty  road. 
Draws  near  the  Journey’s  end; 

I see.  not  very  fai,  the  fair  abode 
Where  sleeps  roy  love,  my  friend. 

The  pleasant  welcoming  lights  gleam  down 
the  way 

Where  my  tired  feet  must  tread 


And  there  will  bv'li  ending  of  the’ day. 

Kind  pillows  for  my  head.  * 

Kind  pillows  and  a good  green  coverlet. 

And  we  shall  lie  at  rest. 

Only,  dear  God.  make  me  not  to  forget 
Even  there  life’s  crown— life’ .s  b.'St, 

When,  out  of  trouble  and  strife,  white  shin- 
ing, grew 

My  star  you  taught  to  shine; 

And  I.  after  long  doubtings,  surely  knew 
That  love  Indeed  was  mine. 

There  Is  a serious  hitch  in  the  re- 
hear.sals  of  “L’Aiglon,”  Rostand’s  new 
play.  In  which  the  part  of  Napoleon’s 
son.  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  will  be 
impersonated  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The 
hitch  is  in  trousers.  Rostand  Insists 
that  for  the  sake  of  historical  accu- 
racy they  should  be  blue,  as  they  were 
at  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  play. 
Sarah  "for  aesthetic  and  feminine  rea- 
sons” wishes  to  drape  her  immaterial 
but  celebrated  legs  in  white,  "the  color 
in  vogue  in  the  Austrian  army  under 
the  Empire,  but  abandoned  later  on.” 
When  the  piece  Is  played  next  January 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  critics 
to  let  blood  over  this  burning  question; 
for  in  Paris  the  critics  are  so  serious- 
ly minded  that  they  are  prepared  to 
kill  and  be  killed  for  an  opinion  or  a 
theory. 

As  for  us  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  peace  and  quietness,  we  sympathize  | 
with  the  invocation  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bar-  , 
ber,  a sweet  poet: 

O fair,  bright-eyed  Mefiembryanthemum, 

Fain  would  I quit  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
To  dwell  with  thee  in  peacefulness;  I come! 


We  quote  from  Time  and  the  Hour  this 
searching  criticism  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford:  "On  his  mother’s 
side  Mr.  Ford  comes  in  direct  line  from 
Governor  Bradford,  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  is  a great-great-great-grandson 
of  President  Charles  Chauncey  of  Har- 
vard Colle.ge.  great-grandson  of  Noah 
Webster,  and  grandson  of  Professor 
Fowler  of  Amherst.”  * 


There  was  a time  when  Mr,  W.  E.  H. 
Locky  said  things  that  were  worth  say- 
ing and  remembering — witness  his 
famous  apostrophe  to  the  unfortunate 
and  despised  defender  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  His  “Map  of  Life,  Conduct, 
and  Character”  is,  apparently,  one  long  ; 
drawn-out  commonplace.  Rollo’s  fath- 
er, Mr.  Holiday,  might  proudly  own 
such  sentences  as  this:  “The  school 
boy.  who  bitterly  repines  because  the 
smallness  of  his  allowance  restricts  his 
power  of  buying  tarts  and  sweetmeats, 
will  probably  gr.ow  Into  a man  who, 
with  many  shillings  in  his  pocket,  daily 
passes  the  confectioner’s  shop  without 
the  smallest  desire  to  enter  it.” 


The  talk  today  Is  chiefly  of  the  Boer. 
.\  Natal  newspaper  tells  us  that  "Mrs. 
Koer  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
bellicose  attitude  of  her  husband.  She 
i.s  nothing  more  or  less  than  a bucolic 
counterpart  of  Dido,  jealous  of  the 
Englishman,  whom  she  wishes  as  a 
hii.sband  for  her  daughter.  That  js  the 
ideal  of  her  life  so  seldom  realized,  for 
her  daughters  are  many,  and  eligible 
Englishmen  are  few  and  far  between. 
Many  Boer  girls  are  educated  in  the 
English  colonies,  and  return  with  a re- 
finement quite  out  of  harmony  with 
their  rustic  suurroundlngs.  They  won’t 
marry  their  unkempt  kinsmen,  and  the 
young  Englishman  is  a rara  avis;  so 
this  In  time  generates  bitter  hatred  of 
their  more  favored  sisters  and  of  the 
English  race  in  general.  When  the  pas- 
sions of  the  coarsest  and  most  Ignorant 
of  their  number  are  aroused  it  is  truly 
a case  of  'furens  quid  foemlna  posslt’—  | 

their  husbands  are  harmless  and  mild 
In  comparison.  Mr.s.  Boer  is  even  more 
isolated  from  modern  civilization  than 
her  husband,  and  rarely  rubs  shoulders 
with  the  ‘verdomde’  Englishman.  In 
most  cases  the  paterfamilias  and  the 
family  are  completely  under  her 
thumb.” 

This  reminds  us  that  a correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recalls  meet- 
ing Joubert  in  an  English  railway  car- 
riage some  20  years  ago.  ”I  tan  only 
describe  him  as  huge.  I had  read  of  ■ 
Dutchmen,  but  this  man’s  hands,  as  j 
they  rested  on  his  enormous  knees,  j 
were  nearly  a foot  across.  There  was 
a sense  of  elephantine  power  about 
him.  He  looked  as  If  he  could  have 
caught  hold  of  me,  and  snapped  me 
across  his  knee  like  a carrot,  if  he  had 
wanted  to:  but  fortunately  he  didn’t  | 
want  to— he  wanted  a light.”  ! 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Joubert  , 
told  this  story;  ” 'And  you  say  we 
are  crue-el  to  natlfs!  Bah  again!  You 
do  not  know.  Listen — see’  (and  he  I 

leaned  towards  me.  spluttering,  while,  | 
as  he  grew  excited,  his  beard  and  i 
moustache  literallv  bristled'  like  pin- 
wlrc).  'Those  natlfs,  to  whom  you  say 
we  are  cru-el,  they  came  down  one  1 
time  and  killed  our  women  and  chil-  | 
dren.  We  followed  them.  I was  one  j 
who  followed,  ye.s.  They  ran  to  hide — [ 
In  caves.  We  waited,  but  we  could  not  ■ 
get  them  a-out.  We  roll  stone  to  the 
caves— big  stone.  -\nd  then’_(h_e.  raised  ■ 


himself  from  his  seat)  'we  sit  on  the  . 
f.tone’  (here  he  dropped  back  on  the  1 
cushion  with  an  appalling  plump),  'and  ' 
we  sit  anil  sit— for  s.I.x  weeks.’  He  ; 
paused,  and  added  quietly,  'Then  we  j 
come  a-way.’ 

”I  fully  realized  the  Impossibility  of 
any  fugitives,  unprovided  with  gun-  | 
powder  In  large  quantities  or  powerful  ■ 
machinery,  raising  a stone  on  which 
Mr.  Joubert  might  happen  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  sitting,  and  also  the  dan- 
ger of  disturbing  him,  even  from  above- 
ground, when  engaged  in  his  agreeable  j 
occupation.” 

DEATH  ON  THE  H.A.TTLEFIELD,  ' 
.‘Vh.  well  enwrapped  in  Fame’s  k nd,  covering 
shroud 

Against  oblivion's  cold  an'l  endles.s  night. 
Whom  on  the  top  of  their  must  glorious  hour,  , 
And  in  the  place  of  their  most  keen  de- 
light, j 

Sleep  flndeth.  Not  so  happy,  nor  so  safe, 
tVho  past  endeavor’s  term  are  forced  to 
slay, 

And  watch  a glory  unembraced  by  Death 
C;ow  dim,  grow  dark,  and  slowly  pass 
away.  , 

'*  luM  yvii)0 

The  Columbia  Theatre  and  Promenade 
de  I.uxe,  George  W.  Lederer,  managing 
director,  was  opened  last  night  by  “ 
first  performance  in  this  city  of  ”’i  ne 
Man  in  the  Moon,”  a spectacular  fan- 
ta.sy  in  three  acts,  by  Louis  Harrison 
a;id  Stanislaus  Stange,  music  by 
Messrs.  Englander,  Kerker  and  de 
Koven. 

The  hand.some  theatre  was  crowded, 
say  rather,  jammed,  with  an  interested 
and  enthusiastic  audience;  nor  was  thi 
enthusiasm  less  warm  at  11.45  than  it 
was  during  the  ordinary  theatre  hours. 
Mr.  Lederer,  who  has  already  done  so 
much,  may  achieve  what  has  seemed 
impossible;  he  may  revolutionize  the 
nocturnal  habits  of  staid  Bostonians, 
and  the  streets  may  yet  show  signs  of 
life  after  11  P.  M. 

Such  spectacles  as  “The  Man  in  the 
Moon”  are  a good  thing  for  the  citi- 
zens. They  amuse,  they  delight  the 
eye,  they  quicken  the  blood,  they  may 
even  restore  youth.  The  severe  critic 
may  find  a lack  of  coherence  In  the 
plot  and  an  absence  of  realism  !n  the 
situations,  but  a fantasy  should  be  fan- 
tastical. 

We  were  promised  "an  affluence  of 
beautifii'  femininitv.”  an  the  promise 
was  nobly  kept.  There  were  dancing 
' and  singing  girls  without  number.  All 
' tasti;^  were  gratified.  There  were  large 
girls,  and  "narrow”  girls,  to  borrow 
Mr.  Bernard’s  adject! v*.  There  were 

brunettes,  and  chestnuts,  and  blondes 
of  all  description,  including  the  species 
known  as  chemical.  There  were  girls 
of  heroic  size,  who  would  have  won  the 
admiration  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  said 
to  prefer  large  women.  There  were 
also  fine  specimens  of  the  "fausse 
maigre,”  a tvpe  that  appeals  lo  the 
more  aesthetically  inclined  and  to  the 
more  experienced.  Gorgeously  cos- 
tumed, eoquelllshly  or  provoklngly 
draped  the  dancers  reminded  you  of 
Faust’s  dream  of  fair  women— but  in 
action.  Truly  a goodly  sight.  Nor 
were  these  girls  merely  dumb  lethargic 
stock  yard  beauties.  There  was  plenty 
of  legitimate  and  graceful  and  skillful 
dancing,  and  the  performance  of  ”La 
Petite  Adelaide”  was  one  of  uncommon 
merit,  rarely  «een  In  these  days  when 
a clumsy  kick  is  regarded  by  some  bal- 
let master  as  the  one  chief  lerpsicho- 
rean  accomplishment. 

There  was  also  much  honest  fun. 
Mr.  Sam  Bernard  was  often  mo.st 
amusing  as  Conan  Doyle,  the  father 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Many  of  his  gags 
were  fresh  and  irresistible,  and  -his 
business  was  almost  always  admirable. 
There  was  amusing  burlesque  of  “The 
Christian”  and  “Romeo  and  Juliet;” 
the  business  in  the  first  was  far  the 
better,  and  Miss  Lottie  Medley  as  Viola 
Alum  was  delightful.  It  Is  a pity  that 
she  did  not  have  greater  opportunity 
In  the  piece.  Her  speeches  to  the  ex- 
cruciatingly funny  violin  accompani- 
ment of  Mr.  Whitman  were  a feature 
of  the  evening.  Nor  should  Mr.  Wes- 
ley’s dancing  as  a tough  be  passed 
over  without  commendation.  Mr.  .Sieger 
and  Mr.  Miron  lent  valuable  assist- 
ance. Miss  Helen  Good  was  a fair  and 
impassive  Diana. 

Miss  Fay  Templeton  gave  an  Intense- 
ly passionate  performance  of  ”I  want 
a Filipino  Man,”  a singularly  fascinat- 
ing study  of  sensuousness  that  was 
akin  to  sensuality.  It  was  a truly  ar- 
tistic, morbidly  strong  Impersonation, 
but  as  Romeo  in  the  burlesque  she  was 
of  little  worth.  ^ , 

The  piece  was  sumptuously  mounted 
in  every  respect,  and  the  slliis  In  stage 
management  may  be  easily  excused  M 
incidental  to  a first  performance.  The 
wails  were  long,  loo  long;  and  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  Mr.  Led- 
erer will  finally  yield  to  Boston  tradl- 
■llon  and  cut  the  piece  down  to  three 
hours,  or  three  hours  and  a quarter. 
Mr.  Lederer  b.v  the  way,  conducted  his 
"New  Columbia  Composite  March,” 
and  was  heartily  applauded  when  he 
made  his  appearance. 

Tlie  many  boxes  added  brilliance  to 
the  scene.  Mayor  Quincy  sat  in  one  of 
them,  and  he  gained  no  doubt  valuable 
points  for  his  scheme  of  educating  the 
citizens  in  musical  enjoyment,  although 
he  showed  no  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
not  even  when  the  comedians  made  ref- 
erence to  his  possible  calling  and  elec- 
tion to  the  Gubernatorial  chair. 

There  was  comparatively  little  smok- 
Irg,  and  the  freedom  given  by  the  man- 
agement in  certain  ways  was  not  fully 
appreciated.  Mr.  Lederer  shouM  perse- 
vere in  his  praiseworthy  endeavor  to 
make  the  people  of  this  town  enjoy 
themselves.  He  should  remember  that 
confidence  Is  a plant  of  slow  growthJ 
and  it  is  hard  for  a Bostonian  to  get] 


.Tw'iv  from  his  splf-lmposed  convon-. 
t i.iiVilltles,  even  when  he  is  assured  that 
b,. ‘piPMsement  offered  Is  innocent  find 
hnt  he  will  really  not  lower  himBelf 
_in  the  level  of  the  brutes  thal  perish 
T?  he  admires  openly  tliC  female  forrn 

Rlvlnc  seen  In  graceful  motion  through 
n-oaths  of  tobacco  smoke. 


/W 
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I presume  that  two  species  of  animals  do  j 
not  consider  one  another  companionable,  op  , 
cluhable,  unless  their  behavior  and  their,  per-  \ 
s ins  are  rcciprocaiiy  agreeable.  A phleg- 
niallc  animal  would  be  exceedingly  dla- 
ouleted  by  the  close  companionship  of  an  cx- 
eitiiblo  one.  The  movements  of  one  beast 
iii.iy  have  a character  that  is  unpleasing  to 
the  eyes  of  another:  his  cries  may  sound 
discordant:  his  smell  may  be  repulsive.  , 


You  looked  over  your  -stock  of  boots 
and  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  a favorite  ' 
pair,  one  that  showed  your  feet  to  ad- 
vantage, and  at  the  same  time  treated 
them  kindly,  would  undoubtedly  go  far 
into  the  winter.  You  wore  them  with 
pride  and  comfort  until  a few  days 
ago  you  stubbed  a heel  against  a pro- 
ji-ctin.g  liag-slone.  The  shock  went 
ihrough  your  body.  The  boot  at  once 
seemed  to  change  shape.  It  was  curi-  ] 
ou.sly  loose.  The  next  day  you  put  it 
on  without  special  thought.  It  was  not 
the  same;  it  was  spread  out;  it  seemed 
made  for  another,  a plantigrade;  it  did 
not  retain  polish;  it  was  unmistakably  ! 
(lid.  Yet  the  boot  a few  days  before  i 
was  in  firm  health. 

■\nd  you  trace  morbidly  a resem- 
blance between  your  boot  and  your 
body.  Apparently  you  are  sound,  men- 
i.ally  and  physically.  Your  friends  com-  , 
inent  on  your  physical  condition:  “I 

never  saw  you  look  so  well;”  “You 
don't  look  over  3.I.”  The  looking-glass 
confirms  their  statements.  But  one 
lay  you  feel  chilly;  it  is  nothing  but  | 
a little  cold;  pneumonia  develops;  there  I 
are  complications;  your  heart  is  weak;  j 
our  kidneys  have  for  some  time  been  I 
;!ffected;  the  neighbors  see  the  dreaded 
lank  brought  into  the  house;  there  Is 
n brave  struggle;  and  the  announce- 
ment In  the  newspapers  asks  friends  to 
refrain  from  sending  flowers. 

You  gave  the  old  pair  of  boots  to  the 
janitor.  He  was  grateful,  and  he  wears 
them.  But  who  wants  your  soul-less 
fh(jdy,  even  though  it  were  ingeniously 
luffed  and  inclosed  In  a glass  case,  as 
^.as  the  fleshly  wrapping  of  Jeremy 
k’litham? 

L Gen.  Lord  'Wolseley  says:  ‘‘The  Boer.s, 
as  a oeople,  are  the  most  ignorant  with 
which  I have  ever  been  brought  into 
contact.  Their  aspiration  is  to  rule  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.”  This  is  close 
reasoning.  Arc  not  the  English  there- 
fore just  as  ignorant  as  the  Boers? 


clmmher  maintainod  at  a imat  by 

a,  coke  furnace  outside,  and  chemical 
imoducts  passing  through  in  a st.ste  of 
combustion  lu'ing  about  Us  reduction.” 

Thi.s  reminds  us  that  Mr.  John  Hus- 
tler, an  English  miner,  who  died  lately, 
had  his  own  ideas  about  burial.  His 
coflin  of  pitch  pine  with  silver  handles 
and  the  lid  hinged  at  one  end  was 
made  for  him  20  years  ago.  and  while 
lie  was  alive  it  was  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  his  clothes  and  those  of  ills  wife, 
hir.  Hustler  was  burled  with  a lump 
cf  coal  which  he  had  kept  in  the  house 
for  many  years.  His  head  rested  upon 
it,  and  tobacco  and  a pipe  were  placed 
in  the  coffin. 

They  say  that  Mr.  Mark  Hambourg, 
the  pianist,  tries  to  look  as  well  as  to 
jilay  like  Rubinstein.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing new.  When  he  appeared  as  a prod- 
igy In  London  nine  years  ago.  ids 
father  t.aught  him  to  ape  the  manners 
of  Rubinstein,  his  entrance  on  the 
stage,  his  walk,  his  mannerisms  at  the 
piano.  “This  will  help  you;  you  will 
make  more  money;  they  will  call  you 
tile  young  Rubinstein.”  But  the  man- 
nerisms of  the  great  pianist  were  nat- 
ural to  him,  never  affectecl.  never  dis- 
tressing. When  ho  played  his  thouglits 
were  of  the  music.  He  did  not  look  to- 
ward the  gallery  for  applause.  It  is  a 
pit>'  that  this  young  man  of  talent  was 
1 aught  at  an  early  age  thal  art  is 
clilcfly  a matter  of  commerce. 
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The  Nevada  boom  has  begun.  The 
singer  heard  Philadelphia  children  sing: 
she  “expressed  delight”:  she  sang  in 
ti.rn;  the  chi'dren  cheered  and  the  au- 
ihorities  of  the  school  were  moved  to 
tears.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  the  "out- 
rageous scPndal”  in  Spain  when  Span- 
i_'rds  hissed  her  in  an  opera-hou.se  be- 
iftuse  she  was  an  “Ammurican.” 


()  wiiat  to  me  my  motlier'.s  care, 

The  home  where  I was  safe  and  warm? 
'rhe  shadowy  lilossom  of  my  hair 
Will  hide  us  from  the  bitter  storm. 

We  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lena 
Rutz  of  Chicago  who  was  arrested  for 
•;;:inking  her  liusband  so  that  he  might 
li.'.ve  a keener  appetite.  We  are  now 
letter  acquainted  with  this  remarkable 
woman,  who  should  be  studied  by  all 
tamest  anthropologists. 

Mr.  Rutz  had  no  desire  for  food.  He 
was  miserable  and  lean.  Cod-liver  oil 
and  “a  dozen  other  things”  were  of  no 
avail.  Then  the  devoted  wife,  remem- 
liering  how  her  mother  punished  her 
when  she.  a child,  turned  up  her  nose 
at  food,  bethought  herself  of  books, 
"which  give  an  air  of  refinement  to  a 
room.”  At  first  she  used  a volume  of 
Carlyle;  but  it  was  too  heavy,  and  as 
Mrs.  Rutz  did  not  wish  to  be  brutal  she 
afterward  employed  a "nicely  bound 
volume  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  sermons.”  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  Carlyle,  who 
tpent  his  sour  life  in  spanking  every- 
body, would  now  rejoice  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  hiE  labors  after  death.  Or 
would  he  say  "To  what  base  uses  we 
may  return!” 


_G.  A.  B.  wrote  to  the  New  York 
imes  as  follows:  “I  see  by  your  Is- 
le  of  Nov.  i that  it  is  proposed  to 
B'ect  a monument  in  Boston  to  the 
errtry  of  the  British  officers  and  sol- 
ers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
HI.  May  I suggest  to  the  promoters 
this  scheme  that  in  order  to  make 
jeir  work  complete  they  should  erect 
JO  other  monuments,  one  to  the  Span- 
.h  officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the 
Rile  of  Santiago,  and  one  to  the  offl- 
rs  and  men  of  the  Confederate  Army 
10  fell  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.” 

The  1‘nited  States  is  more  lively 
oi-m  El  gland  even  in  death.  'We  road 
I’sterday  statistics  about  cremation 
lat  were  published  in  an  American 
newspaper  and  In  a Lendon  journal  that 
iirrlved  the  same  day.  The,  first  crema- 
b ry  in  this  country  wms  e.stabllsned  at 
AVasIii  gton.  Pa.,  in  187G;  the  ‘‘crema- 
tcrlim”  at  Woking.  England,  was  built 
in  1876.  but  the  Home  Secretary  for- 
i'arto  the  Incineration  of  human  re- 
n ains,  so  that  the  furnace  was  used 
only  for  carcasses  of  animals  and  for 
the  sake  of  experiment.  In  188,'i  a 
M'elsiman  m.ado  a sensation  by  burn- 
ing the  body  of  hi.s  child  on  a p.vrtj,  in 
the  hills;  in  1884  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  de- 
livered a judgment  affirming  the  legal- 
ity of  crerr.alion  "when  so  carried  out 
as  not  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a public 
j nuisance”;  and  a human  body  was  crem- 
ated at  Wel’ing  in  March,  1885.  The 
whole  number  of  cremations  in  the 
Inited  States  from  1876  to  1899  is  8885;  in 
‘Ingland  for  14  years  1283.  In  1893  in 
Gcgla.id  240  bodies  were  incinerated;  in 
he  Tinited  States  1S91.  The  expen.se,  in- 
.’Ir.slve  of  all  charges  connected  with 
an  "aevrage  funeral,"  to  the  relatives  of 
a person  dying  In  London  is  not  over 
fl5;  the  charge  for  the  actual  cremation 
is  £5.  'I'he  Scottish  Society  has  a re- 
'uced  scale  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
,»f  limited  means.  Gcrini's  system  is 
Sised  at  Woking;  "The  body  is  laid  In  a 


H.  C.  writes  to  the  Journal;  “I  re- 
cently came  across  a copy  of  the 
Exeter  News  Letter,  published  in  the 
year  1844— about  the  time,  1 believe,  ' 
(hat  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  . 
In  it  was  given  the  origin  of  the  name. 
It  says:  ‘it  has  puzzled  many  persons 
to  determine  the  meanlitg  of  the  word 
Texas.  It  originated  in  the  couplet 
u.sed  by  the  earlier  emigrants  to  that 
land  of  promise: 

When  every  other  land  rejects  us. 

This  is  the  soil  that  freely  takes  us. 

The  word  Texas  being  a corruption 
of  the  phrase  used  in  the  last  line.’ 

"I  always  supposed  the  name  wa.s  of 
Indian  origin,  the  same  as  Kansas, 
which,  I think,  means  ‘Smoky  water.’  ” 
Authorities  differ,  O valued  corre- 
spondent. ^eddall  says,  "Texas  took 
its  name  from  the  Tachies,  a tribe  of 
Indians,  whose  descendants,  the  Inies, 
now  reside  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
word  ‘Texa.s’  signifies  ‘friends.’  ’’ 
Wagner^Leopold,  not  Richard,  not 
William,  not  -e*  even  Siegfried— says 
"Texas  means  ‘the  place  of  protection,' 
in  reference  to  the  fact  that  a colony 
of  French  refugees  were  afforded  pro- 
tection here  by  General  Lallemont  in 
iSI7.”  Another  say.s— and  prudently— 
"the  origin  of  the  name  is  not  definitely 
known." 


Iruppre.s^ed  emotion,”  pushed  her  16- 
jvear-ol/  daughter  on  to  the  stage  with 
|a  “Go  it,  gal!” 

This  "Rose  Relda”  of  rallfornla,  who 
made  her  debut  a.s  l,akm6  at  tne 
Opfra  Coralque,  I’ari.s,  Nov.  6.  i.s  Rose 
Adler.  She  has  sung  at  various  con- 
certs In  Paris.  The  manager  of  the 
ilomlque  sent  for  her  early  last  sum- 
mer and  tried  to  make  arrangements 
with  her,  but  slie  was  not  willing  to 
pay  for  a first  appearance,  and  they  .say 
liie  manager,  like  Cas;sius,  has  an  itch- 
ing palm.  It  looks  now  as  though  he 
liad  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
lurned  from  them.  A sister  of  Miss 
Adler,  Cecile  Hardy,  i.s  in  the  Castle 
Square  Opera  Company,  Now  York. 

Mr.  Herman  Vezin  claims  that  his 
career  as  a play  actor  has  been  spoiled 
liy  the  superstition  of  managers  that 
Se  i.s  an  unlucky  man— "a  man  whom  1 
!l-luck  dogs  through  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  a life— a superstition, 
which  as  he  proves  by  evidence  really  ' 
fxists;  and  he  earnestly  entreats  all 
men  in  future  to  avoid  this  particular 
slander,’  because  when  it  has  once 
iastened  itself  it  is  absolutely  ruin- 
oup.”  This  claim  has  led  to  a long 
argument  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  bad-luck;  whether  the 
true  explanation  of  such  misfortune 
I .s  not  ‘‘some  deficiency  in  the  man 
himself  of  which  he  is  totally  uncon- 
; scious.” 

I We  are  not  of  those  who  deny 
ilie  existence  of  thp  supernatural.  We 
I believe  m signs  and  omens,  in  good- 
' luck  and  bad-luck,  in  fortunate  birth 
and  favoring  planets,  in  ghostly  visi-  - 
tations  and  influences. 

There  are  men  and  women,  faithful 
and  competent,  Industrious  and  skil-  , 
ful,  whose  life  is  a constant  struggle  j 
; against  apparently  envious  and  malig-  j 
iiant  forces.  They  work  with  hands  or  | 
brain,  or  with  both,  in  the  service  of  i 
the  unsuccessful.  They  arc  the  one.s 
lliat  are  left  in  a choice  that  means 
Tuucli.  Others  are  taken.  A stupid 
fellow',  on  the  other  hand,  wrtl  often 
have  lucrative  work,  whether  times  b(' 
<'asy  or  hard;  ho  will  always  fall  on 
his  feet;  even  in  matrimony  his  be- 
.lignant  star  twinkles  abovi;  him. 

There  Is  much  more  than  ingenious 
paradox  in  Maginn’s  setting  Romeo, 
the  unlucky  man— “who  witli  the  best 
view's  and  fairest;  intentions,  is  per- 
petually so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  in 
every  aspiration,  and,  while  exerting 
liimself  to  the  utmost  In  their  behalf, 
to  involve  all  whom  he  holds  dearest 
In  misery  and  ruin”— against  Bottom, 
"tile  blockhead,  as  the  lucky  man.  as 
him  on  whom  Fortune  showers  ht-r 
favors  beyond  measure.” 

Not  only  individuals  but  families. 
i-'-(-.(.es.  names,  div'isions  of  time  have 
•fieir  fatialities-  John  ha.s  been  an 
unfortunate  name  to  Kings,  July  a 
fatal  month  to  revolutionaries;  there 
are  houses  that  are  unlucky  to  their 
inhabitants;  and  just  as  the  Fleece- 
tavern  in  London  was  unfortunate  for 
homicides — the  landlord  hanged  himself 
as  a perjurer— so  today  there  is  a 
dive  In  New  York  that  induces  women 
to  Indulge  themselve.s  in  carbolic-acid. 


A Bostonian  writing  about  Ch.ami- 
n.ade,  the  pianist  and  composer,  says: 
"Except  for  a fine  figure  and  a fine 
pair  of  dark  eyes,  she  can  boast  no 
physical  charm.s.”  Pray,  what  would 
the  gentleman  have  more?  Is  he  not 
a little  exacting? 


There  are  singers  who  do  not  waste 
their  substance  in  riotous  living  and 
are  not  buried  by  subscription.  Thu.s 
the  late  “Signor  Foli”  died  worth  near- 
l.v  $50,000,  and  he  had  provided  in  his 
life  time  for  Mrs.  Rosita  Foli  by  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity. 
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Wo  welcome  such  hard  questions  and 
would  gladly  converse  with  Balkis,  the. 
Queen  of  Sheba.  The  Journal  pays  us 
a princely  sum,  and  we  can  therefore 
afford  to  buy  all  manner  of  diction- 
aries, encyclopaedias,  phrase  books,  and 
other  books.  They  contain  a vast 
amount  of  misinformation,  which  we 
ire  delighted  to  distribute  for  two 
'-•onts  daily  to  our  readers.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Auger,  we  should  like  to  hear 
S'our  answer  to  this  question:  “Could 
a chimera  buzzing  in  a vacuum  eat  its 
own  second  intentions?”  And  Is  It  true 
that  there  is  a moment  at  twilight  in 
which  all  men  look  handsome,  all 
women  beautiful? 


Ttut  I hap  dreamed  a dreary  dream- 
Ueynn  ] the  Isle  of  Skye. 

I .«a\v  a dead  man  win  a fight, 

And  I think  that  man  was  I.  * 


Marie  Lloyd’s  contract  in  New  York 
next  year  at  a salary  of  $1000  a week 
[excites  a London  contemporary  to 
I reminiscence. 

“What  a contrast  between  this 
salary  and  the  2.«.  6d.  that  Mario  got 
for  her  'first  extra  turn’  song”  at  the 
siebright  on  Feb.  3.  1886,  when  that  hail 
was  under  the  management  of  ”Bar- 
iium’s  Beauty.”  On  that  momentous 
night  "Ma”  Lloyd,  "quivoring  with 


A NIGHT  PIECE. 

He  went  to  bed,  pleased  with  himself 
and  llio  dinner.  The  dinner  was  a sim- 
jiie  one — a clear  soup,  oyster  patties, 
game  with  celery,  an  ice.  He  had  drank 
moderately:  a glass  of  Medford  rum 
before,  he  left  his  room;  at  dinner, 
sherry,  champagne,  burgundy;  with 
coffee  a glass  of  rum  punch  which  came 
trom  Amsterdam,  and  a glass  of  Kiim- 
mcl:  and  while  they  sat  in  the  library 
he  emoked  -steadily  tor  two  hours.  After 
he  came  home  he  smoked  a pipe  and 
drank  “a  bottle  of  beer.  Ho  w'ent  to 
lied  about  half-past  11  pleased  with 
himself,  the  dinner  and  his  sobriety. 

"With  coffee.”  He  should  not  have 
taken  that  small,  strong  cup.  When  he 
copfjuitcd  a doctor  for  his  eczema,  tile 
wise  man  at  his  wits’  end  said:  "You 
must  -stop  drinking  coffee.”  He  had 
obeyed  him  for  three  years,  witli  slight 
backsliding.  But  surely  the  wine  and 
malt  and  spirits  would  deaden  the 
black  stimulant. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  llie  tow'n 
where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood.  He 
was  sleeping  in  ttie  bank-buildlng  w'ith 
the  head  book-keeper— who  died  a ye.ar 


for  (wo  -f  am.  u ■■nu Was  dead"] 

[and  yet  h- rc  w .a  In  the  flesh  just 
as  he  w.'is-  o-o-r  thirty  years  ago.  It 
was  time  to  get  up;  four  men*  had  eome 
in  to  examine  the  safe;  seeing  him  in 
bed,  they  w'ent  toward  him  on  tiptoe 
and  with  pistols;  the  Iiook-kceper  rolled 
0V(*r  aiifi  said  “That's  all  right,  boys.” 
'I'lie  l)O0k-keeper  Insisted  on  .another 
na[j.  Tile  visitor  dressed  himself  and 
went  out  to  buy  a newspaper.  He  him- 
self was  a newspaper  man  and  he  read 
with  ease  a page  at  a glance.  .Some- 
body had  wi'itten  a burle.sque  of  the 
visi'or's  daily  column  in  a Bo.ston 
paper.  The  burlesque  was  admirable; 
there  were  Incongruous  quotations, 
sour  remarks  alrout  men  and  women  1 
and  daily  life,  faked  letter.s  of  inquiry,  | 
a derisive  thumb  pointed  at  death,  fan- 
tastic word-weavings,  disguised  and 
naked  cynlctsin.  He  read;  and  he  ! 
thought  to  himself,  “Why  does  any-' 
liody  pay  me  for  such  stuff?  Why  am  I ' 
obliged  to  work  In  this  way  for  my  ' 
jiving?  Why  does  anybody  read  the 
newspapers?  Would  not  a journal 
which  openly  and  unblushingly  declared 
that  every  column  w'as  for  sale  make 
|raonoy  and  be  respected?” 
i Then  he  went  back  to  the  bank.  The 
door  was  open  for  business.  The 
cashier,  a pious  man,  who  died  about 
30  years  ago.  slapped  him  on  the  back 
and  called  him  “Old  Sport.”  The  tel- 
ler, who  is  now  in  an  insane  asylum, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  a clerk  that 
committed  suicide  when  the  visitor  was 
still  in  the  public  school  winked  at  him 
■and  said,  ”I'll  show  you  sport  tonight.” 
The  messenger  boy  was  dancing  a 
straight  jig  on  the  counter,  and  a cus- 
tomer, a long-whiskered  tobacco  grow- 
er from  Hatfield,  was  beating  time  with 
his  hands.  Just  as  the  visitor  was 
taking  up  the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  was  in  the  accustomed  place,  he 
awoke. 

He  awoke  with  a start.  Every  nerv'e 
tingled.  A street  car  groaned  as  it  went 
round  the  curve.  Then  there  was  an 
awful  hush.  He  wished  that  he  were 
in  the  country  where  just  before  the 
dawn  all  nature  seems  fagged  out  and 
halt  awake,  too  tired  to  stir.  For  In  the 
country  this  is  a sweet  moment  to  the 
man  in  bed  who  is  not  obliged  to  think 
of  anything  except  breakfast.  The 
janitor  came  Into  the  coqrt  and  his 
feet  were  shod  in  iron  boots.  He  un- 
locked the  basement  door  as  though  the 
key  and  lock  were  in  a melodramatic 
prison.  There  was  the  sound  of  shov- 
eled coal.  A window  was  shut  with  a 
tang.  Who  was  walking  on  the  roof  at 
that  hour?  A'heavy  wagon  rumbled  by. 
His  eyes  were  hot  and  staring.  No.  he 
knew  that  sleep  W'as  impossible.  Why 
did  he  drink  that  coffee?  Why  did  he 
not  drink  another  bottle  of  beer?  Cham- 
pagne never  agreed  with  him.  Perhaps 
lie  had  smoked  too  much.  And  there 
he  must  toss  until  the  fl.at  was  astir; 
then  he  could  see  whether  that  bur- 
lesque was  as  admirable  as  he  thought. 
Burlesque?  Yv''as  it  only  in  a dream 
that  ho  read  it?  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
well-deserved  rebuke.  He  would  be  more 
careful  in  his  choice  of  matter  and 
words.  He  would  henceforth  be  smug 
and  orthodox  and  say  pleasant  thlng.s 
about  everybody  and  not  di.sdain  pretty 
shop-keeping  talk.  How  should  he  be- 
gin? He  lemembered  that  at  dinner 
there  was  a disenssien  of  the  que.stion, 
"Is  there  as.  much  intellectua!  force  in 
Boston  as  in  former  years?”  He  would 
take  the  affirm.ative  side. 

-\ud  as  he  was  framing  a graceful 
compliment  to  Judge  Robert  Grant  he 
fell  asleep.  The  mental  effort  con- 
quered the  influence  of  the  coffee. 

The  cabled  dispatch  that  Mr.  W.  W. 
Astor  has  contributed  $500  to  the  fund 
for  widow's  and  orphans  of  the  English 
.soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the  war  is 
as  erroneous  as  it  is  insulting.  Mr. 
Astor  now  reckons  only  in  pounds  ster- 
ling.   

The  pictures  exhibited  here  of  "the 
downward  course  of  a young  man  from 
the  time  he  leaves  his  country  home 
until  he  fills  a drunkard’s  grave”  recall 
, Mr.  Oliver  Herford’s  remark  to  a proper 

Boston  girl;  “Miss  , I should  like 

to  fill  a drunkard’s  grave”;  and  w'hen 
she  W'as  duly  shocked,  he  added— "with 
flowers.” 

And  does  the  exhibitor  believe  that  no 
lyoung  countrymen  drink  in  the  peace- 
ful hamlet;  that  rum  In  its  infinite  va- 
riety is  found  only  in  the  city? 

in  ' I ‘ ‘ 

There  are  persons  who  are  the  terrors  of 
society.  Perfectly  innocent  of  evil  intension, 
they  are  yet,  with  a certain  brutal  uncon-  ' 
sciousness,  continually  trampling  on  oth  r' 
people’s  corns.  These  persons  remember  : 
everything  about  lhem?elv.-.s,  and  furg-.t 
everything  about  you.  They  have  the  in- 
stinct of  a flesh-fly  for  a raw.  Should  your  ! 
great-grandfather  have  had  th2  m s.'ortune  i 
I to  be  hanged,  such  a person  is  c?rtain,  on 
some  public  occasion,  to  make  allusion  to 
your  pedigree.  He  will  probably  Insist  on 
your  furnishing  him  with  a sketch  of  your 
family  tree.  • * • In  all  this  there  is  n-o 

malice,  no  desire  to  wound;  it  arises  simply 
from  want  of  Imagin-Ttlon,  from  profound  im- 
mersion in  self.  An  imaginative  man  recog- 
nizes at  once  a portrait  of  himself  in  his 


"fellow,  and  speaks  to  that. 
< I to  hurt  himself. 


To.  hurt  you  Is  I 


A '‘well-dressed”  young  woman  In 
Central  Park  last  Wednesday  hugged 
and  kissed  the  trunk  of  an  elephant. 
"The  animal  seemed  Indifferent  to  the 
caresses  he  was  receiving.”  The  wom- 
an was  asked  to  explain  her  conduct,  i 
and  she  said  “I'm  fond  of  elephants, 
and  I think  ns  much  of  them  as  I do 
of  men,  and  elephants  think  more  of 
me  than  men  do.” 

This  particular  elephant— we  do  not 
know  his  name — was  off  his  feed,  or  he 
had  pledged  his  affection  to  a,nother, 
or  he  objected,  possibly,  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  his  passionate  admirer.  Al- 
though the  elephant  may  be  as  mali- 
cious, cruel,  revengeful  as  Charles 
Reade  paints  him.  he  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  his  gallantry  toward  women. 
Witness  the  instance  of  the  elephant  at 
Alexandria,  whose  rival  was  the  gram- 
marian Aristophanes.  They  both  were 
In  love  with  a virgin  that  sold  gar- 
lands. Now  when  the  elephant  passed 
through  the  fruit  market  he  brought 
her  apples,  and  visited  her  tor  some 
time,  and  caressed  her  with  his  probos- 
cis (Plutarch— “which  are  the  most 
crafty  water-animals,  or  those  Creat- 
ures that  breed  upon  the  Land?") 


’ley”  wa.s  prcniuced  here.  “You  itever  jj  t'tfV.  and  gives  an  entertaining  account 
see  a man  with  a pempudour  tod.ay.”  j' f 'hat  singular  person,  William  Bill- i 
OiJon't  you?  O yes  you  do  right  here  the  first  American  composer  off 

in'Roston.  ' reputation.”  ; 

j “IV  e are  not  of  those  who  despise  his  i 

The  Referee  (London)  says:  “The  | ‘Woodnotes  Wild,'  nor  are  we  disposed  I 

American  taste  is  vitiated,  and  to  offer  | to  jest  at  his  honest  love  of  an  art  | 
an  average  American  u cigar  which  Is;  of  which  ,he  stood  only  upon  the 
; worth  a connoisseur’s  smeking  is  like  threshold.  He 'was  the  right  man  in  I 
I offering  a really  fine  old  dry  and  still  ; the  right  place.  A good  composer  in  I 
champagne  to  a Frenchman,  which,  as  j the  higher  forms  would  have  utterly  i 
everybody  knows,  is  equivalent  to  cast-  failed  to  appeal  to  the  American  pub- 
Ing  pearls  before  swine.”  How  these  I lie  of  that  time.”  | 

Englishmen  love  us!  ' The  chapter  that  follows  is  devoted; 

. to  the  national  songs  of  Europe,  for  j 
You  read  no  doubt  of  Mr.  J.  rianji  f gome  of  these  tdnes  exerted  a direct  in- | 

Smile,  who  came  to  this  country  tc  ; fluence  on  American  music.  There  Is  j 

teach  us  how  to  eat  curries.  His  ar-  agreeable  gossip  about  “Lilliburlero,” 
rival  moved  the  gastronomic  editor  of  Koerner's  sword  song,  the  “Ca  Ira,’ 


the  New  York  Sun  to  a delightful  little 
essay  on  these  concoctions.  The  ac 


the  Carmagnole,  the  Marseillaise,  the 
English  national  air  and  its  American 


.Tust  after  the  betrothal  of  Mrs.  Haz- 
cn,  the  world  was  assured  that  she 
was  a woman  of  pretty  wit  and  bril- 
liant epigram.  George  Meredith,  you 
remember,  keeps  telling  you  that  his 
heroine  Diana  was  a woman  of  spark- 
ling conversation,  but  he  takes  good 
care  not  to  Imperil  her  reputation  by 
giving  instances  of  her  quips  and 
cranks.  Unfortunately  for  Mrs.  Hazen- 
Dewey  her  Boswell  was  not  so  prudent. 
And  here  are  specimens  of  her  wit  pre- 
served as  flies  in  amber. 

No.  1.  Fr.  Mackin  had  written  her 
that  her  church  pew  was  getting  musty. 
At  the  wedding  she  said  to  him. 
“Could  you  not  say  my  pew  is  ‘mildew- 
eyed’ instead. 

No.  2.  ’‘Yes,’’  said  the  Admiral,  “we 
were  married  at  10  o’clock.  We  stole 
a march  on  them  all.”  “Whoever  heard 
of  a sailor  marching?”  asked  Mrs. 
Dewey  “laughingly." 

Of  course,  there  was  a reporter  in 
the  railway  car,  sitting  there,  waiting 
for  them,  and  no  doubt  there  w-as  one 
in  each  of  the  bridal  rooms  at  the  Inn 
in  New  York. 

But  where  was  BrumbM— the  gallant 
Brumby?  Has  he  dropped  forever  out 
of  the  story,  after  the  manner  of  the 
boy  Xury,  In  “Robinson  Crusoe?” 

We  ore  again  assured  and  on  indis- 
putable authority  that  the  Admiral  will 
be  a happy  n an.  Mrs.  Dewey  has  read 
“everything  ever  published  in  the  shape 
of  a book’’— her  favorite  author  is 
Shakspeare — she  is  a brilliant  pianist, 
and  she  has  a good  figure,  “just  a bit 
inclined  to  matronly  curves.” 


ginger. 

I should 


complished  writer  made  no  aLusion  to  uses.  Let  me  observe  in  passing  that 
a remark  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  notat'ion  of  La  Carmagnole  given 

early  in  the  fortie.s  at  the  time  of  a ' Elson  differs  slightly  from  that  | 

potato  famine  wrote  a letter  to  the  found  in  Weckerlin’s  “Chanson  Popu- 
London  Times  in  which  he  advised  the  ' jaire”  (Paris  1SS«).  The  same  may  be 
starved  laborer  to  swallow,  before  go-  ^aid  with  reference  to  Ca  Ira.  “Bon- 
ing to  bed,  a pinch  of  curry -powder  in.  dier,”  on  page  109,  by  the  way,  is  a 
fused  in  hot  water.  ‘ At  all  events  it  typographical  slip  for  “Boucher.”  I j 
will  send  him  to  bed  warm  and  com-  that  Mr.  Elson  had  spoken  still 

fortable."  The  Sun  man  claims  that  uiore  strongly  against  the  attempts  to  1 
curry  was  known  in  England  in  the  (deprive  Rouget  de  Lisle  of  the  honor  j 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  he  talks^  wise-  composing  the  tune  of  the  Marseil-  i 
ly  of  different  kinds,  Malay  oi  Ceylon,  which  has  been  attributed  in  turn  j 

Moll,  Kebob.  Quoozma.  He  does  not  Holzmann,  Dalayrac,  Reichardt, 
mention  Lord  Clive  Drv  Madras,  J.  Boucher,  Orisons.  The  stud-  ' 

P..’’  "Mrs.  W.,”  and  it  is  a pity  that  Julien  Tiersot,  Rouget  de  Lisle, 

he  does  not  insist  on  the  necessity  of  musicien  (Lc  MSnestrel.  Nos. 

the  accompaniment  of  Chutney.  Curry  jpog,  1S92),  have  answered  all  objections 
should  never  be  eaten  with  a knife  and  doubt  or  peradventure. 

fork,  but  wita  a fork  anu  spoon.  no  Chapter  V.  begins  the  specific 

excellent  curry  powocr  us  examination  of  American  National 

cayenne,  mustard,  fenugreelt.  allsp.ee,  g(,„g5  jjr.  Elson  discusses  first  the 
turmeric,  salt,  cinnamon,  and  green  jnygterlous  origin  of  “Y^ankee  Doodle.” 
The  rice,  according  to  Salu,  jj,  answer  to  the  story  that  the  tune 
i washed  In  several  waters,  .^^as  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to 
left  in  a basin  of  cold  water  for  three  words: 

hours  before  boiling  and,  when  done,  Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket 

should  be  carefully'  strained  through  a,  icitty  I'isher  found  it 

colander,  and  then  as  carefully  garbled 

with  a fork  so  that  every  individual  he  says  “Lucy  Locket  is  evidently  a 
grain  of  rice  should  be  separate  from  name  taken  from  the  Beggar’s  Op- 
its  neighbor.  The  curry  in  our  inns  is  era,’  written  in  1727,  and  Kitty-  Fischer 
usually  vile  stuff.  To  quote  again  (as  the  name  was  spelled)  died  in  1771, 
from  Sala:  “A  stew  of  some  kind  of  which  removes  the  matter  a half  cen- 
fish  or  poultry  Is  made;  some  curry-  tury  and  more  beyond  the  reign  of 
powder— generally  a great  deal  toe  Charles  II.”  But  the  antiquarian,  J. 
much — is  shoveled  into  the  mess,  which  Hakiw-ell,  annotating  this  nursery 
is  sent  up  to  table  in  a dish  with  a rhyme,  says  that  the  two  women  “were 
border  of  rice,  so  badly  boiled  as  to  be  two  celebrated  courtezans  of  the  time 
either  slimy,  or  sticky,  or  watery.”  Charles  II.  Then  there  is  full  dis- 

cussion of  ’ Had  Columbia,”  “The  Star 
^ 2^  Spangled  Banner,”  songs  of  1812,  “Dix- 

ie.” “John  Brown'*  Body,"  and  other 
tunes  of  the  Civil  War.  A chapter  on  i 
campaign  songs,  such  as  were  popular 
during  the  Harrison-Van  Buren  Cam- 
paign, might  have  been  added  with 
profit. 

When  Mr.  Elson  comes  to  treat  of 
Negro-American  songs  as  the  ^Ik 


-yiv-1/  I 2- 


A charitable  organization  in  Boston 
calls  through  Dr.  E.  E.  Halo  for  the 
loan  of  a fur  coat  for  a man  “with  the 
least  bit  of  tuberculosis."  But  would 
rot  the  coat— an  ostentatious  sweat  box 
— finish  blm? 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  halan 
hinu.elf  as  on  a tight-rope.  He  kisses 
his  hand  fo  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  of  his  sympathy  for 
Spain,  that  ancient  and  most  interest- 
ing monarchy. 


We  acknowledge  wiih  thanks  the 
receipt  of  a handsome  broad  sheet 
which  gives  a carefully  prepared  por- 
trait of  John  Clark  Ridpath.  ,V.  M., 
Id..  D..  while  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
Hugo,  Byron,  Burns.  Dumas,  Chaucer, 
B.aeon  and  thirty  o(h<r  writers  of  some 
repute  sit  about  and  look  at  him. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  OP  AMERICA  | 
AND  ITS  SOURCES.  Ry  Louis  C.  LEon.  I 
Illvstratod.  326  pp.  Boston,  L.  C.  1 age  tv  . 

Co.  , I 

R,  ELSON  has  for  years  made  a j 
careful  study  of  national  and  j 
folk  song.  He  writes  with  ac-  | 
curacy  and  fairness,  and  as  he  . 
has  no  hobbyhorse  on  which  to  prance  j 
in  this  peculiar  field,  he  neither  in-  j 
vents  nor  wari^s  facts  to  make  his  seat  ^ 
In  the  saddle  more  imposing  or  secure,  i 
He  first  speaks  of  the  seeds  of  Puri- 
tan muisic,  the  evolution  of  congrega-  | 
lional  singing,  the  love  of  Luther  for- 
music  and  his  influence  on  church  song; 
how  the  English  Separatists  followed 
sour  Calvin’s  lead;  how  the  music  of 
the  Roundhead  in  England,  and  of  the 
Pilgrims;  in  New  England,  was  severe 
and  ascetic.  Then  follows  an  interest- 
ing description  of  church  music  in  the 
early  days  of  New  England,  the  Psalm 
Books  used,  the  prejudice  against  or- 
gans. Mr.  Elson  gives  instances  of 


songs  of  America  he  enters  upon  dan- 
gerous ground.  He  claims  that  these 
songs  arc  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
American  surroundings,  of  Southern 
life.  To  my  mind,  the  negro  song 
shows  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  ne- 
gro in  reproducing  wi!h  his  own  varia- 
tions the  song  of  the  camp-meeting  or 
the- sentimental  ballad  w-hich  was  sung 
by  the  women  in  the  family  of 
his  master.  We  share  Mr.  Eison’s 
doubts  concerning  any  direct  influence 
to  be  exerted  by  the  “music”  of  the 
American  Indian  on  the  art  of  this 
country. 

The  final  chapters  treat  briefiy  cf  the 
development  of  orchestral  and  choral 
societies  in  America  and  there  Is  the 


poetry  fearfully  and  w^derfully  made  j ^ cheerful  disposition  that 

in  tne  “Bay  Psalm-book  ; but  the  | day-some  day-there  will  be  a 

poetry  m Ravcnscrofl  s 


day- 
and  national 


American 


This  is  a curious  story  that  comes 
from  New  Haven  about  the  late  Prof. 
Marsh  and  hla  will;  he  •wai'  of  the 
cplnltn  that  “there  was  no  futr.re  life 
for  him  or  any  human  being  and  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  immortality 
woull  be  by  human  agencies,  and  that 
Y'ale  University  encouraged  him  in  this 
belief"  so  as  to  gcbble  up  his  whole 
fortune.  Under  the  rule  of  Woolsey 
and  Porter  the  soul  w-as  highly  es- 
teemed at  Y'ale.  There  were  lectures 
about  its  functions  and  operations; 
studeiils  were  marked  for  their  recita- 
tions; and  there  were  examinations  con- 
cerning the  precise  nature  of  the  ac- 
qiialntaniethip  existing  between  each 
senior  and  the  soul.  President  Dwight 
was  apparently  more  interested  in  gifts 
I and  legacies  to  the  college.  anJ  Presl- 
ib  m Hadley  admires  trusts  and  sou'iess 
corporations  to  the  verge  of  adoration. 


The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  Is  a never 
f.illlng  tank  of  mj.sinformation.  “When 
’Lord  Chumley'  was  first  played  in 
this  country  lots  of  theatre  - goers 
were  greatly  .amused  because  he  ap- 
peared With  his  hair  parted  in  the 
^ middle.  Probably  the  style  w;as  im- 
j ported  from  England.”  But  hundreds 
Of  men  in  this  country  parted  their 
i hair  In  the  middle  before  “Lord  C’hum- 


'Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes”  was  no  better;  I quote  at 
random  from  the  edition  of  1633; 

Y'ea.  lliou  didst  braak  the  heads  so  great. 

Of  whales  that  are  so  fell ; 

And  gavesl  them  to  the  folk  to  eat 
niat  in  the  desert  dwell. 

* • « 

Tea.  I will  deck  and  clothe  her  priests  with 
• my  salvation; 

And  all  her  saints  shall  sing  for  joy  of  my 
protection. 

There  will  1 surely  make  the  horns  of  David 
for  to  bud; 

Fori  have  there  ordain'd  for  mine  a lanthern 
bright  and  good. 

• • • 

S > in  the  great  Sea 
YVliich  large  is  and  broad 
AVhere  lltings  that  creep  swarm 
And  beasts  of  each  sort. 

There  b.eth  mighty  ships  sail 
And  some  be  at  road 
The  whale.e  huge  and  monstrous 
There  a!so  do  sport. 

The  reader  is  reminded  of  the  ab.=urd 
prejudice  of  the  period  against  “artis- 
tic” singing  in  church.  The  defenders 
of  the  orthodox  caterwauling  asked 

questions  of  conscience,  as  “Whether  

you  do  believe  that  singing  in  the  wor-  !]  her  first  appearance,  with  orchestra, 
ship  of  God  ought  to  be  done  skillfully?”  [j  and  she  will  play  Lalo’s  Spanish  Rhap- 
“Whether  you  do  believe  that  skillful- |j  sody.  The  program  will  include  Ni- 
ness  in  singing  may  ordinarily  be  gaiiiej  : colai’s  overture  to  ’’Merry  Wives  cf 
in  the  use  of  outward  mean.s,  by  the  ; YVindsor";  Dubois’s  ’’Trois  petites 
bles.sing  of  God?”  Mr.  Brattle’s  offer  ! pjfce.s  d’orchesire”  (first  time  in  Bos- 


ome  day 
! truly  great 
hymn, 

I The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  Key,  Carey,  Hopkinson,  Payne— 
■ and  there  are  musical  illustrations. 
, There  is  a full  Index.  I regret  to  say 
that  the  publishers  have  dated  the 
' bcok  “1900”— a foolish  and  misleading 
' trick. 

! Mr.  Eison’s  work  is  pleasant  and  in- 
structive reading.  It  is  more  than  this; 
It  includes  in  compact  form  much  valu- 
able information  that  would  otherwisb 
be  gained  only  by  drudgery  in  research, 
and  that  would  be  inaccessible  to  those 
who  were  not  within  reach  of  a large 
1 library. 

i • * • 

j Emma  Juch.  soprano,  Mr.  Barron 
I Berthald,  tenor,  and  Miss  Marie  Nichols 
; will  be  the  isoloisls  at  the  third  orches- 
I tral  concert  under  the  auspices  of 
Mayor  Quincy  and  the  Music  Commis- 
suion  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  Music 
I Hall,  this  evening.  The  first  two  are 
I well  known  here.  Miss  Nichols,  who  is 
only  22  years  old.  Is  a Boston  girl  and 
a .pupil  of  Emil  Ylollenhauer,  the  con- 
ductor of  these  concerts.  This  will  be 


of  an  organ  to  the  Br.attle  Square 
Church  was  refused  with  “We  do  not 
think  it  proper  to  use  the  same  in  the 
public  worhip  of  God.” 

Mr.  Elson  discusses  the  concerts 
iven  ti.ward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 


ton);  Strauss’s  waltz  “Extra vaganten” 
and  five  excerpts  from  “Lohengrin.” 
At  the  concert  Nov.  26  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann  will  play,  and  at  the  concert 
Dec.  3 Mr.  Campanari  will  sing. 


Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  wili  give  the 
first  of  two  piano  recitals  in  Steinert 
H;ill  Thursday  evening.  The  program  | 
will  include  Bach-Llszt’s  prelude  and 
fu.gue  in  A minor,  Schumann's  Carni- 
val; and  piere.>  by  Chopin.  Leschetit- 
zki,  Chopin-Llszt,  and  Schubert-Tau- 
rlg.  Mr.  Gebhard,  a pni>il  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Johns  and  Leschetitzki,  played  late-  ! 
ly  at  a Byrnphony  concert  in  the  San- ^ 
ders  Theatre. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert Saturday  night  (public  rehearsal 
Friday)  will  be:  Overture,  “Hans  Hell- 
ing.” Marschner;  symphonic  poem, 
“Heldenlied,”  Dvorak  (first  time);  “Bil- 
der  aus  Osten,”  Schumann-Reinecke: 
symphony  No.  2,  Beethoven. 

Miss  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Leo  Stern,  'cellist,  will  give  two  re- 
citals in  Association  Hall  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, Nov.  23.  and'  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Nov.  28. 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  will  give  a piano 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Saturday  after- 
noon, Dec.  2. 

Mr.  Ray  Finel,  ter.or,  will  give  a song 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov.  29.  He  will  sing  songs  b/ 
Handel,  Brahms,  Rubinstein,  MacDow- 
ell,  Foote  and  others. 

Mr.  A.  Lecomte,  operatic  baritone 
from  Florence,  W’ill  make  Boston  his 
home.  He  sang  this  summer  at  sev- 
eral American  watering  places. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Schiller,  who  is  so 
pleasantly  remembered  in  this  city,  will 
take  a few  pupils  here  during  the  com- 
ing season.  She  will  visit  this  city 
each  week.  Her  home  is  in  New  York. 
**. 

Mr.  Henderson,  reviewing  a perform- 
ance of  Goldmark’s  overture  to 
“Promeithet  s Unbound,”  by  the  Boston 
Syrr.phony -Orchestra  in  New  Y'ork,  Nov. 
8,  says: 

As  it  was  played  yesterday  it  lost 
much  of  its  wonted  effect.  Mr.  Gericks 
the  conductor  of  the  Boston  S.vniphouy 
Orchestigi,  is  a man  with  definite  ideas 
of  the  way  in  which  such  music  ought 
to  be  interpreted,  but  his  ideas  are  fre- 
quently disappointing  to  the  warm- 
hearted. There  is  a classic  finish,  a re 
pose,  a poised  contintney  in  Mr.  Ger- 
icke’s  readings  of  such  works  as  th<! 
Goldmark  overture  which  leave  the 
hearer  in  wonder  as  lo  whether  he  is 
unable  to  appreciate  or  the  music  is  de- 
ficient in  power  to  move.  It  is  the  per- 
fect finish  of  the  performance  under  the 
baton  of  this  conductor  which  deceives 
the  ordinary  listener.  The  thing  seems 
so  correct  that  he  cannot  understand 
how  it  misses  fire.  But  the  initiated 
dise-errs  that  a shade  too  much  lepres- 
sion  of  the  ijow'er  of  the  orchestra  in 
one  place  and  a hit  of  accelerando  in- 
stead of  rilardando  in  another  are  the 
factors  in  the  reduction  of  a piece  of 
emotional  music  almost  to  the  sunny 
level  of  a Mozart  symphony. 

Maeterlinck  has  written  two  three- 
act  dramas,  which  will  be  .set  to  music. 
They  are  “Sister  Beatrice”  and  “Ari- 
ane  and  Bluebeard.”  The  score  of  the 
latter  is  by  Paul  Dukas,  W'ho  com- 
posed “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice.” 
Ludwig  Hartmann  of  Hamburg  says 
that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  season 
there  has  not  been  opened  by  a foreign 
or  a Wagneropathic  opera.  The  Ham- 
burg Opera  House  began  with  Mozart’s 
“Zauberflote.”  “Is  this  merely  a rc- 
aotion  against  Pollini’s  management, 
or — dreadful  thought!— is  the  taste  for 
the  epic  style  of  Kichard  Wagner  tired 
out?  The  fact  remains  that  Hamburg 
begins  its  season  for  1900  .with  Mozart.” 
Y'an  Dyck  told  interviewers  in  New 
Y’ork  that  salaries  of  opera  singers  are 
advancing  in  Europe,  as  a direct  influ- 
ence of  the  large  sums  paid  in  Amer- 
ica. The  European  managers  are  ad- 
vancing fees  in  order  to  hold  some  of 
the  leading  singers  from  going  to  Mr, 
Grau.  Y'^an  Dyck  says  he  was  offered 
$500  per  night  for  100  performances  in 
Vienna.  He  will  sing  “Tristan,”  and 
"Florcstan”  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. 

I quote  from  the  Concert  Goer  of 
Nov.  1;  “In  St.  Louis  Calv6  surprised 
every  one  by  actually  appearing  in 
“Carmen.”  but  the  delight  of  the  au- 
dience was  doomed  to  short  life.  In 
the  third  act,  following  the  song  with 
the  cards,  Calv6  stopped  short,  and  by 
gastures  informed  Mancinelli  and  the 
audience  that  she  could  not  proceed. 
Mme.  Bauermeister,  the  ever  ready, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  sang  Carmen’s 
music  for  the  balance  of  the  act.  Calv6 
performing  in  pantomime.  In  the  last 
act  she  sang  mezza  voce  and  Mme. 
Bauermeister  chimed  in  on  the  high 
' passages.  There  was  much  concern  in 
the  audience,  where  it  was  feared  that 
the  great  singer  had  actually  lost  her 
voice,  tut  she  confided  to  Mr.  Grau 
that  she  was  simply  weak  from  lack  of 
nourishment,  having  dieted  for  her  cold, 
and  that  she  feared  to  force  her  voice.” 

From  the  same  journal  I quote  a 
review  of  a novelty  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bispham  at  Brooklyn.  Nov.  1.  “The 
feature  o?  the  evening  was  his  singing 
of  Liza  Lehmann’s  setting  of  a por- 
tion of  ‘In  Memoriam’  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  music,  nor  is  there 
any  possibility  of  mistaking  the  iden 
I tity  of  tlie  composer  of  the  'Persian 
; Garden’  with  that  of  the  'In  ^emoriam’ 


cydUigPfaera  not  SBT'  occasional 

susSpteon.s,  but  whole  p|p5a,ges  which,  ■ 
wl^  not  being  identical,  were  so  simi- 
lar fe  rh3'thm  and  harmonic  scheme 
th.it  our  sensations  ' involuntarily 
harked  back  to  that  first  hearing  of 
the  oriental  eyerie  itself,  so  many  moons 
ago.  ‘0  sorrow  wilt  thou  live  with  me' 
and  ‘Sweet  after  showers’  aro  effective 
passage.^,  while  ‘Strong  Son  of  God,  Im- 
mortal Love,’  seemed  to  us  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  te.\t.  One  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  music  would  do  qullc 
as  well  tor  ‘Omar  Khayjmm,’  Tenny- 
son’s masterpiece,  or  Whittier’s  ‘Snow 
Bound,’  so  far  as  the  wedding  of 

(words  and  music  are  concerned,  but 
ihe  music  is  both  beautiful  and  im- 
ircssive.” 

Jlr.  Edward  B.  Perry  of  this  city,  in 
I' the  Etude,  gives  the  following  account 

I h''  thft  SrmhiA  iVTonf 


fall  the  Bni'nnhildcs,  Isdlde,  Elra,  Eliia- 
both  and  Senia.  1 have  alwa^'S  select- 
I ed  El.^a  as  the  role  to  sing  first  in  a 
I strange  city,  but  it  will  probably  not 
j be  that  this  year,  ns  you  see  1 am  not 
■quite  a newcomer Jiere.-’-’ 


p'  the  pianist  Sophie  Menter’s  per- 
sonal appearance;  “Although  fully  50 
years  of  age,  she  was  attired,  except 
I for  her  jew'els,  like  a girl  of  16.  She 
wore  a gown  of  light  blue  (most  youth- 
^‘ul  of  colors),  with  her  dark  hair  loose 
hind  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  the 
ends  rolled  into  heavy  eurls.  I never 
knew  a lady  to  appear  in  the  concert 
I'oom  wearing  so  many  jewels.  They 
included  a complete  tiara  of  gold  and 
diamonds;  two  necklaces,  one  of  five  or 
six  ropes  of  pearls  and  the  other  a 
kaleidoscopic  display  of  gems  of  every 
kind  and  color,  a foot  deep;  while  pins, 
brooches,  butterflies,  and  brilliants 
were  thrust  into  every  portion  of  her 
attire.’’  Sophie  is  now  53  years  old. 

I heard  her  in  Berlin  in  the  early 
eighties.  She  was  then  a formidable 
thumper. 

I According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
LA-Ustralian  soprano  Amy  Castle,’  for 
whom  a large  fund  was  raised,  seem.s 
?to  have  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  her  countrymen,  who  have  never  re- 
covered from  their  failure  to  recognize 
the  beauties  of  iiladame  Melba’s  voice. 
Miss  Castle’s  friends  explain  the  con- 
dition of  her  voice  by  the  strain  of 
the  concerts  she  was  compeUed  to  give 
before  $20,000  was  subscribed  for  her 
education  in  Europe.*  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  way  in'  which  her  country- 
men first  received  Mme.  Melba  was 
recently  published  in  an  Australian 
newspaper: 

*’H.  J.  Samuels,  the  Sydney  music  pub- 
lisher, can  furnish  melancholy'  evidence 
that  Melba  wasn't  a prophetess  in  her 
own  country.  Some  14  years  ago  Sam- 
uels aforesaid  speculated  in  a shilling 
Concert  at  the  old  Athenaeum  Hal, 
-Melbourne.  It  was  to  be  a mighty  line 
concert  for  a bob— Mrs.  Palmer,  Melba, 
then  Nellie  IMitchell,  Broccolini,  Chiistie 
Fuller  and  Francis  Savilie— but  the  rain 
.ime  down  in  torrents  on  the  appointed 
f ght  and  only  26  people  paid  for  ad- 
[ issicn.  About  tlie  same  number  of 
eadheads  were  also  present  at  S.1.5 
M.,  when  the  manager  announ^d 
that  the  show  was  off  and  all  momy 
would  bo  returned  at  the  doors.  'Where- 
upen  the  audience  made  .a  rush  for  the 
available  silver,  and  Samuels  presently 
found  that  the  tres.sury  was  several 
ItrilUngs  to  the  bad,  through  dt'-o.dheads 
ibllecting  a shilling  a piece  as  thej- 
asset!  out. 

'’‘Further  evidence  of  this  lack  of  ap-’: 
yreciation  for  her  talents  is  the  fact 
hat  Mme.  Melba,  who  was  then  known 
as  Mrs.  Armstrong,  cleared  only  $300  by 
her  final  concert,  whereas  Castles 

left  for  London  with  many  times  that 
sum." 

Ternina  thus  spoke  of  her  engagement 
at  Bayreuth  to  a New  York  re.porter: 
"It  is  true  that  I have  criticised  Bay- 
reuth rather  severely  in  the  past,  and 
the  perfomances  remain  today  the  same 
combination  of  what  is  unsurpassably 
fine  and  poor  beyond  belief.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  long  preparation,  the 
great  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  the 
whole  undertaking  must  be  pronounced 
woiiderfuh  Poor  Mme.  Wagner  cannot 
look  after  everj-  detail,  so  some  fea- 
tures of  the  representations  are  wretch- 
1 It  is  remarkable,  for  instance,  that 
Jamateurs  who  have  never  been  on  a 
before  should  have  some  of  the 
_ -3  niportant  roles  in  the  operas. 

nere  was  one  of  them  at  Bayreuth 
-his  summer.  He  sang  well  and  had  a 
fils  help- 

Urin  pathetic  beyond  descrip- 

witii  succeeded  very  well 

from  he  eame 

concert  stage,  because  he 
‘^'■amatic  talent  and 
Put  f himself  to  his  new  situation. 

^arances  as  Donna  Anna  in  Italian 

lanmm*'''  he  my  first  in  that 

^ have  sung  Leonore  in 
Other  roles  in  that 
sue,  which  I have  always  spoken, 
s It  IS  common  in  the  part  cf  Austria 
in  IT  hlut  I have  never  sung 

as  "'h^ch  I am  to  use  this  year 

Huguenots.’  In 
^ have  always  sung  Donna 
wav  Giovanni,’  which  is  al- 

kicau,“l5v™hChsation  to  an  artist  mu- 
” t M'hatever  the  dramatic  side  of 


The  Musical  Age  published  an  inter- 
view with  Mark  Hambourg,  from  which 
I quote  as  follows: 

“Who  are  your  favorite  composers, 
Mr.  Hambourg?” 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  ask  me  my  opin- 
ions, said  Mr.  Hambourg,  looking 
somewhat  bewildered.  “I  like  the 
three  Bs,  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Brahm.s.  I like  Schumann  and  Chopin, 
too,  ’ 

“Who  is  writing  the  best  music  for 
the  piano  now?” 

“Ah,  that  is  very  hard  to  s.ny.  They 
are  all  writing  very  well.  Ah,  but  they 
understand  it.  They  learned  it  from 
Liszt.  He  was  the  greatest  of  tliem 
all.  He  made  the  piano.  Why,  before 
he  showed  them  how  no  one  could  play 
Beethoven’s  sonatas.  Everyone  made 
them  so  dry,  so  dull— it  made  Beethoven 
himself  crazy— ‘chopping  sticks,’  he 
called  It.  But  they  all  played  like  that 
then.  Ihere  was  dementi.  He  was 
dry  and  formal  as  could  be.  People 
want  thirteen-story  buildings  nowa- 
days,  and  they  want  thirteen-story 
pieces.  ’ 

“But  the  ideas— take  Haydn,  for  ex- 
ample.” 

Haydn  is  too  simple  to  play  nowa- 
days. The  idea  of  a one-story  building 
may  be  very  good,  but  people  want  the 
]..-story  buildings.  This  is  a iieivous 
age  and  people  want  emotional  music.’’ 
Speaking  of  the  sonatas,  j-ou  know 
tne  5Jissardo  runs  in  Iho  last  move'- 

inent  of  the  Waldstein  .sonata ’’ 

‘_'Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr,  Hami>ourg  linm- 
ming  them  and  waving  his  hands  as 
though  he  were  playing  them,  “but  I do 
not  play  them  glissando.  Paderew-'ki 

however.-’  I 

‘Do  j'ou  like  the  last  sonatas  of  ! 
Leethoven,  Mr.  Hambourg?’’ 


Iivfiters  cf'crijfioisms;  who  spin  a cnT 
limn  ihat  is  easy  work  and  hard  rea.i- 
dg.  I wi.di  that  there  would  bo  ;i  n- 

.hl?  iV’  “ squeaked  so 

that  the  writer  said  a.s  little  as  possl- 
lile;  ana',  then,  it  kept  away  bores’’ 


We  agre.e  with  him  as  to  the  perni- 
cious use  of  the  typewriter,  hut  we 
draw  the  line  at  quills.  An  author  ,at 
work  with  a quill  may  be  a picturesque 
sight,  one  calculated  to  fire  the  zeal  of 
our  friend  the  Historical  Painter,  but 
Hood  s lines  still  linger  in  the  memory 
IVhal  horrid,  awkward,  bungling  tools  of 
trade 

Appeared  the  writing  implements  home- 
made!  I 

Y hat  pens  were  sliced,  hewed,  hacked,  and 
haggled  out. 

Ao!,m  ^ 

square,  and 

snunoy, 

T*-.  ..  ‘^'•u'upy  and  stubby. 

" hlle  steel  pens 

Do  not  with  a whizzing  zig-zag  split. 


man.  For  what  does  he'  'l^’fl^That 
files- Infect  food  with”  tuberenlar 
germtf  and  other  microbes  Is  evident; 
therefore  the  cry  of  ‘Death  to  the  fly' 
should  resound  through  the  land,  Tho 
various  expedients  for  the  capture  of 
the  Insects  are  all  very  prlmlthre,  and 
run  mostly  in  the  direction  of  Inex- 
Vresslbly  nasty  and  sticky  contrivances. 
There  is  a great  future  awaiting  the 
man  who  will  Invent  a perfect  and 
effective  fly-catcher.” 


'7 


f 


Straddle,  turn  up  their  noses,  sulk  and  spit, 
Or  drop  large  dots. 

Huge  full-stop  blots, 

"Where  even  semicolons  were  unfit. 

They  will  not  frizzle  up,  or,  broom-like, 
drudge 

In  sable  sludge. 


The  art  of  folly  lias  been  trampled  in  tli3 
'lust  by  the  majority;  while  poor  reasonable 
Jiunian  beings  have  been  offering  up  sacri- 
fices to  propriety,  respectability,  common 
sense,  and  a thousand  grotesque  idols,  whose 
very  names  fall  as  unmelodiously  upon  tlie 
par  as  the  shrill  and  monotonous  discords 
if  the  nightingales  that  torture  us  with  their 
murmurings  towards  the  latter  end  of  May— 
whose  very  names,  whm  written  down  upon 
smooth  paper,  or,  as  formerly,  graved  upon 
tahlet.s  of  wax  with  instruments  of  ivory,  are 
as  disagreeable  to  the  eye  as  the  crude  coior- 
ng  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  the  unimagina- 
ble ugliness  of  a fine  summer’s  day. 


Now,  don’t  ask  my  opinion  ab«ut 
that.  It  Ls  quite  heretical  and  would 


bhock  people.  Beethoven'  tried  to  write 
eontrapuntally — fu.gues,  ciinons — in  those 
sonatas.  But  he  was  greatest  in  mel- 
ody. Bach  has  said  th^  last  word  in 
^gue.  Bach  is  the  Shakspeare  of 
music.  Ho  has, .said  everything.  Take 
^asner.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  it.  He  is  all  in  Bach.  And 
works  aren’t 
known.  I di.scoverod  a little  while 
a.go  fliat  he  wrote  32  variations-canons, 
fugues,  chorals — all  with  the  most  mod- 
e:n  harmonics. 

Philip  Hale. 


n>  I cj  // 


C.  R.  ask.s:  "Have  the  Scots  a na- 
tional hymn?  If  not,  is  the  'Scots,  wha 
hae’  the  nearest  approach?  Is  the  bag- 
pipe considered  by  them  as  national 
■ music?” 

I IVe  are  not  especially  fond  of  music, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  it,  except 
that  David  did  not  play  on  a jewsharo 
to  soothe  the  perturbed  spirit  of  Saul. 
But  we  have  consulted  our  friend,  the 
music  critic,  with  this  result.  The  Scots 
have  no  national  hymn,  as  the  English, 
French,  Russians,  Austrians  and  others 
have.  No  one  of  the  Jacobite  songs 
can  be  truly  called  national.  “Scots, 
'wha  hae”  comes,  perhaps,  nearer  such 
a hymn  than  any  other.  The  bagpipe 
is  an  ancient  in.strument,  and  it  was 
used  the  world  over.  It  appears  on  a 
coin  of  Nero;  it  is  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius; it  was  used  from  Ireland  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  not  the  “national 
music’"  of  Scotland. 


whose  light  a system  lives, 

, paints  the  evening  sky  in  gorgeous  colors 
for  me  The  mould  I till,  produced  from  the 
beds  of  extinct  oceans  and  the  grating  of 
rock  and  mountain  during  countless  centu- 
ries, exists  that  I may  have  muffins  to 
breakfast.  Animal  lift,  with  its  strange  In- 
stincts and  affections,  is  to  be  recognized 
and  cherished-for  does  it  not  draw  my 
burdens  for  me,  and  carry  me  from  place 
0 place,  and  yield  me  comfortable  broad- 
cloth and  succulent  joints  to  dinner?  I think 
It  matter  of  complaint  that  Nature,  like  a 
personal  friend  to  whom  I have  done  kind 
services,  will  not  wear  crape  at  my  funeral. 

should  shine 

Pci,  . ‘ in  my  grave. 

People  talk  of  the  age  of  the  world!  So  far 
as  I am  concerned,  it  began  with  my  con- 
aeiousness,  and  will  end  with  my  decease. 


A Clergyman  In  New  York  State  Is 
thought  to  be  Insane  because  he  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  that  he  would 
not  preach  or  administer  the  secrament, 
las  ho  was  unworthy.  Bacon  mentions 
somewhere  in  his  voluminous  works 
—we  think  in  a note  to  Camden— a cler- 
p-man  who  used  to  pray  vehemently 
In  the  pulpit  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  might  not  be  present,  as  he  him- 
self was  not  worthy.  Thl.s  clergyman 
was  suspected  of  demoniacal  possession 
and  we  remember,  though  vaguely,  that 
his  end  wfis  a terrible  one. 


They  say  that  deafness  is  fast  becom- 
ing a common  ailment  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  the  noise  of  our  cities,  a 
noise  that  is  constant,  aggressive,  in- 
fernal. We  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
giving  a cure  for  this  infirmity.  The 
prescription  is  no  new-fangled  thing, 
made  for  advertising  purposes  and  the 
credulity  of  a sufferer.  It  is  nearly  300 
years  old;  and  it  is  within  reach  of  the 
humblest:  “Take  a piece  of  green  elm 
or  ash,  and  lay  it  in  the  fire,  and  re- 
cpve  the  water  that  cometh  out  of 
pe  ends  thereof;  and  take  also  a spocn- 
pl  of  the  grease  of  an  eel  that  is  red 
beneath  the  navel.  Boil  all  these  to- 
gether a little  on  the  fire  and  put  it 
into  a glass,  and  when  he  (the  deaf 
mp)  goeth  to  bed,  put  some  thereof 
into  his  ear  lukewarm,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  he  will  be  whole  and  liear 
well.” 


the 


.cter  may  bo.  I expect  to  sin^ 


We  need  not  go  to  Italy  to  study 
Iconoclasm,  Mrs,  Sarah  P.  Norton  tells 
the  New  York  AA’orld  that  the  cookery 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  bad.  She  has 
eaten  there  for  two  months  in  all  sorts 
of  places  “from  highest  to  lowest  in 
Doth  prices  and  pretensions— Sunday 
I dinners,  too,  in  the  leading  hotels,”  and 
ishe  swears  solemnly  that  she  did  not 
see  “one  single  meal  or  morsel  of 
properly  cooked  food  in  any  one  of 
them  In  all  that  time— dinners  from  $1  50  ' 
down  all  the  way  between  to  15  cents.  ; 
An<i  what's  more/  the  15-cent  dinners 
nre  exactly  as  good  as  the  $1  50  ones.” 
Mrs.  Norton  signs  herself,  “From 
yours,  who  knows  how  to  cook.”  But 
pmehow  or  other,  we  do  not  yearn 
by  day  to  taste  her  flshballs  or  meat- 
pie  nor  do  we  awaken  from  night-vis- 
ions calling  her  name  aloud.  We  have 
been  in  Washington  and  have  tasted 
lood  m restaurants  of  all  de.grees,  and 
we  cannot  honestly  confirm  her  Judg- 
ment. The  mint  julep  of  Washington 
is  far  inff-rior  to  that  of  Norfolk,  Pe- 
ier.sburg  or  Richmond;  but  the  mar- 
ket and  the  cookery  fill  one  condemned 
to  live  in  Boston  with  longing  and  de- 
spair. 


A literary  man  told  us  the  other  day 
that  he  had  not  j'et  been  persuaded  to 
use  a typwriter.  “It  encourages  dif- 
fu.-eiies.s.  I see  this  in  others— in  tho 


A feature  of  the  fortnight  of  grand 
opera  next  month  will  be  the  honorable 
rlvary  between  the  tenors  Alvarez  and 
Saieza.  The  former  appeared  here  In 
I two  of  his  best  parts  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Ellis;  the  latter  did  not 
have  equal  opportunities.  It  Is  a pitv 
pat  Salgza  will  not  be  seen  here  as 
Matho  or  Othello.  Mr.  Blackburn 
heard  him  a fortnight  ago  In  “Sal- 
ammbo”  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  and 
wrote  of  him  as  follows;  “if 
Reyer  has  proved  himself  to  be  a most 
extraordinary  commingling  of  ancient 
and,  modern,  without  the  saving  grace 
p c middle  term,  he  has  found  in 
Salfza  the  most  wonderful  interpreter 
of  his  intention  that  could  be  imagined 
or  conceived.  Sai^za  is  all  that  the 
pmposer  of  the  opera  purpo.sed  that 

^Wch  I think  of  the  ’great’  opera 
) "hich.^  as  I suppose,  practically  made 
a 6zas  reputation.  It  is  an  epera  be- 
fore which  I cannot  object  to  take  off 
fny  hat,  in  mere  recognition,  when  I 
happen  to  meet  it.  But  without  SaHza 
the  opera  seems  to  me  altogether  in- 
significant. In  a subtle  and  curiously 
psychological  way,  I hark  back,  how- 
ever,  upon  my  idea  that  M.  Reyer  might 
say,  ‘But  how  could  Salgza  express  my 
intention,  if  my  intention  had  never 
been  fulniled?’  And  I am  inclined  for 
a conclusion  to  hand  M.  Reyer  mv 
forgiveness  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
a living  artist  'who  is  able  to  fulfill  his 
intention,  just  beyond  his  own— fulfill- 
mem.  May  one  say  it?  Sal^za  saves 
SalammbO.  He  makes  ‘Salammbe.’  It 
is  fine  to  this  single  writer  to  know 
thm  months  ago,  I,  in  these  columns 
welcomed  him  as  the  tenor  of  the 
future;  for  I now  know  that  I was 
justified.” 


Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  who  is  intimatelv 
acqualnted  with  malarial  parasites  anil 
on  especlall.v  friendly  terms  with ' that 
prkscrew-Iike  ger.m,  the  Spirillum 
Obermeyerl,  is  nevertheless  a practical 


Killing  guides  is  popular  sport  in  New 
i ork  State  this  fall,  and  yet  they  are 
tatter  in  the  early  spring. 


,!  Mr.  Kid  McCoy,  we  are  told,  has  made 
about  $10,000  in  the  last  two  months  by 
meeting  second-class  heavy-weights. 
The  Brick  Church  of  New  York  offers 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby  Babcock  of  Balti- 
more only  $12,000  a year  and  a parson- 
age for  beating  down  Satan  under  his 
feet.  i 


The  gladiator  has  alwaj's  been  fav- 
ored. In  old  times  he  was  trained  ini 
the  best  climate,  and  his  food  was  most  j 
nutritious— sagina  gladiatoria.  He  was  I 
welcomed  in  society;  he  knew  the  ad-! 
vantage  of  discipline,  A wound  that  I 
would  kill  an  ordinary  man  soon  healed,  | 
such  was  his  fine  condition;  indeed,  | 
when  he  was  knocked  out,  he  refreshed  j 
himself  only  “with  a drink  of  lye  of  | 
ashes.’’  Pliny  laughs  at  his  danger, 
and,  speaking  of  Curio’s  two  pivot-' 
ttJeatres  “which  during  representations  ' 
could  be  wheeled  inwards  or  outwards,” 
saj's:  “The  safety  of  the  gladiators  was  ! 
almost  less  compromised  than  that  of 
the  Roman  people,  which  allowed  itself 
thus  to  be  whirled  round  from  side  to  | 
side.”  1 


Victoriou.s,  the  gladiator,  received 
Palms  and  cash,  and  we  know  how  | 
the  noble  dames  followed  him.  even  on  j 
shipboard.  Many  lived  to  an  honored 
old  age,  and  sometimes  beginners  who 
pleased  especially  were  at  the  request 
of  the  people  discharged  and  then  pres- 
ented with  a rudis  or  foil.  Do  not  con- 
found the  gladiators  with  the  Bestiarii, 
w ho  fought  against  wild  beasts,  or  with 
the  criminals  who  were  thrown  to  the 
lions. 


So  Gov.  Roosevelt— to  quote  the  beau- 
tiful phrase  of  the  Boston  Herald— will 
“conspicuously  align  himself”  with  the 
opponents  of  the  “perverted”  Horton 
law  concerning  prize-fighting.  Gov. 
Roosevelt  has  had  sundry  opportuni- 
ties to  express  his  views  about  friendly 
trials  of  athletic  skill;  when  he  might 
have  acted,  he  was  singularly  quletrj 
when  he  spoke  he  advised  mothers  to 
encourage  their  boys  in  slugging.  The 
I;ord  in  his  infinite  wisdom  never  gave 
that  jaw  and  those  teeth  to  a peace- 
maker. 


• Why  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  allowed  \ 
to  conduct  the  performance  of  his  .set-  j 
i ting  of  a poem  by  Mr.  Kipling?  Why 
did  not  the  inspired  Kipling  lead  it  in 
person?  Such  an  advertisement  would 
be  better  beezness  than  even  a suit 
against  a publisher. 


A writer  In  literature  objects  to  sucli 
words  as  “moralistic,”  “doctoral,” 
. “genetic,”  in  Gayley  and  Scott’s  "Intro- 
' duction  to  the  Methods  and  Materials 
, of  Literary  Criticism.” 
j But  “doctoral”  was  used  by  Milton, 

I Baxter,  Macaulay,  R.  L.  Stevenson;  and 
1 “'genetic”  appears  in  works  of  Carlyle, 
Darwin,  Sfr  William  Hamilton,  J.  R. 

I Lowell.  What  would  the  gentleman 
j have?  Only  words  of  two  syllables? 


One  of  the  ugliest  words  of  the  cen- 
tury is  “preparedness,”  invented,  we 
think,  by  that  heavy  essayist,  Capt. 
Alfred  Mahan.  Now  comes  Gov. 
Roosevelt  with  “unpreparedness,”  both 
referring  to  war,  which  is  a sweet  boon 
In  comparison,  or  should  we  say  in  com- 
paredness?  with  either.  Finally  a New 
York  writer  speaks  of  “self-contained- 
ness,”  which  is  enough  to  drive  a lover 
of  good  language  into  a state  of  nn- 
balance-of-m.Indedness. The  Pilot. 

But  would  you  object  to  the  word 
“self-containment?” 


They  say  that  the  tenor  Imbart  de  la 
Tour  has  joined  the  Grau  company.  He 
has  never  been  in  this  country.  Born 
at  Paris,  May  20,  1865,  he  took  the  first 
prize  for  singing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory ill  1889.  a pupil  of  Bax.  Ho 
made  his  d6but  at  Geneva  in  the 


Huguenots  * in  1890,  and  he  created  in 
that  city  the  part  of  WInkelrled  In 
Louis  Lacombe's  posthumous  opera  of 
that  name.  Feb.  17,  1892.  He  also  sang 
, the  leading  tenor  parts  In  •‘Die  Walk- 
> uerie-  and  "Werther”  (189.1)  when  the 
0|)eras  were  first  given  there  He  made 
his  d0>biit  at  the  OpOra  Combine,  Paris.  i 
Sept.  19,  1891,  as  Lon  Jos^,  and  lefti 
iJeneva  the  next  year.  In  is.9^  he  I 
joined  the  company  of  the  .Monnaie, 
Brussels,  where  ho  made  his  iirst  ap- 
pearance Sept.  5.  as  Samson.  He  sang 
there  Lohengrin,  Romeo.  Walter.  Tann- 
haeuser.  and  other  heroic  parta  He 
created  the  part  of  Fcrvaal  in  (I’lndy's 
opera  March  12,  1S97.  and  also  .sang  it 
at  the  OpOra  Comlque.  Paris.  May  10  of 
that  year.  He  has  sung  in  other  cities 
of  Europe,  as  at  Nice. 

We  are  advised  almost  dally  by  .some 
-cspectable  newspaper  to  take  care  of 
the  teeth,  and  each  admonition  or  ex- 
hortation begins  "Brush  well." 

Far  better  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Arabians,  who  used  the  Miswak— 
the  toothstick  of  olive.  It  is  held  with 
the  umiiwd  end  between  the  ring-finger 
and  minimus:  the  two  others  grasp  the 
middle  and  the  thumb  Is  pressed 
ag.'iin.st  the  back  close  to  the  lips.  Bur- 
ton declares  that  It'  Is  better  than  the 
European’s  unclean  toothbrush  because 
each  tooth  gets  its  special  rubbing,  not 
a general  sweep.  You  may  hang  it 
from  your  neck  by  a string.  Uo  you 
protest  against  such  a dirty  trick?' 
First  remove  your  faithful  and  family 
quill  from  your  waistcoat  pocket. 
Mohammed  used  no  other  than  the 
olive  stick,  because  it  prevents  decay 
and  scents  the  mouth. 


■ I H T 


This  is  the  rose  she  gave  me. 

So  long  ago. 

When  she  came  to  know 
How  ttdrk  was  the  mud,  where  niy  soul  was 
dying  I 

And  leanrti  from  he.aven.  daintily  trying. 

In  saving  her  soui,  to  save  me. 

Tl'.i.s  Is  the  heart  I gave  her 
Op  my  .soul's  great  day 
Long  ago.  far  away; 

t\  hen  I splashed  in  my  mire  and  bade  her  fly 
And  guard  her  white  soul  more  carefully. 
When  I damned  my  soul,  to  save  her. 


"Mr.  Swinburne  has  never  permitted 
himself  to  be  photographed  at  his 
desk.”  And  for  this  alone  he  should  be 
immortal,  even  if  he  had  not  written 
"Poems  and  Ballads,”  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon,"  and  "Erectheus.”  Every 
week,  every  day  you  see  pictures*  of 
eminent  authors,  poets,  essayists,  re- 
viewers. They  hold  pens  at  various 
angles;  they  show  you  their  full,  fatu- 
ous faces,  or  romantic  profiles,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  photographer 
and  their  own  vanity.  They  smile  at 
you  knowingly:  they  look  inquiringly, 
as  though  they  were  asking  "And  how 
much  do  you  .suppose  1 made  last 
year?”  Some,  with  uplifted  head,  and 
pen  in  air,  are  .awaiting  the  descent  of 
the  .Muse.  Some  are  laughing  at  their 
own  wit  flowing  into  the  ink.  Others 
point  with  a pen  to  a massive  forc- 
liend. 

But  yon  never  saw  the  photograph  of 
a literary  man  in  the  act  of  signing 
a cheek. 

This  position  is  reserved  for  eminent 
philanthropists  whose  i>ortralts  in  oil 
adorn  front  parlors  of  conventional 
"residences;"  and  for  bank  presidents 
whose  portraits  assist  a silver  ice 
water  pitcher  and  goblets  in  furnish- 
ing a director's  room. 


Meteors,  whether  they  be  "leonid"  or 
just  plain,  g.arden  meteors,  never  fall 
within  city  limits.  This  is  a well-at- 
tested and  reassuring  scientific  fact. 
They  have  a habit  of  making  a whiz- 
zing noise,  accompanied  with  an  un- 
I.ileinant  smell;  but  they  always  fall 
hack  of  'Pncle  Amos’s  barn  or  in  a 
v.icant  lot  owned  by  Mr.  Zenas  4-'ield,  a 
mosi  respected  farmer  in  Kockanum 
Valley. 

It  is  true  ihat  -\naximander.  who 
alflrmed  with  regard  to  meteors  that 
the  wind  i.s  a fluxion  of  the  air,  when 
t e moat  subtle  and  liquid  parts  of  it 
are  put  in  moftion,  or  resolved  by  the 
.sun.  says  nothing  about  this  abhor- 
rence felt  by  meteors  for  towns  and 
e.ty  men.  It  is  also  true  that  vampires 
prefer  Hungary  to  any  other  country. 

Meteors  ; re  of  practical  importance. 
"That  your  sight  may  never  be  dim. 
■when  you  see  a star  fall  er  fly  across 
the  sky.  count,  and  count  quickly  ere  it 
■usappears.  and  so  many  numbers  as 
><>u  count,  so  many  years  will  you  be 
t iear-slghted."  And  say  this  spell  for 
au  enemy: 

'Ti^  not  the  star  which  falls, 

Hut  my  ettrse. 

I b.m  by  night,  or  day. 

I do  naught  save  curse, 

T'aat  ll>e  curse  may  fall 
Oil  • • • (Here  nam<)  your  enep.y). 

Whether  this  headlong  fire  is  caused 
by  a dragon  flashing  through  the  air, 
or  whether  it  i.s  a Jinni  who  attempted 
to  tlimb  over  the  Wall  of  Paradise  and 


fe'l  haclL^^^ureerr  BiFRUfiTfltgelsi. 
matter  of  little  real  moment.  The  me- 
teor is  an  admirable  excuse  for  a hus- 
band to  stay  out  late,  and  for  the  n.^xt 
week  or  two  weeks  it  is  far  superior 
to  lodge  or  work  at  the  office. 

Again  there  is  talk  about  tipping, 
which  i.s  the  "vilest  of  imported  vices.” 
I'nfortunately  there  are  many  persons 
n ho  like  to  tip,  to  be  seen  of  men. 
\'ulgarly  proud  of  their  money,  they 
spend  it  vulgarly.  That  the  tipper  re- 
ceives particular  attention  is  a popular 
ileluslon.  At  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory— we  are  tempted  to  say.  the 
most  satisfactory  restaurant  in  town— 
I pping  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
oroprietor;  and  in  no  restaurant  in 
Bo.ston  is  such  thoughtful  and  courte- 
ous attention  paid  by  the  waiters  to 
thc"guests. 


The  arrest  of  baccarat  players  in 
New  York  Is  a sad  blow  to  Anglo- 
m.ania. 


"The  management  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company  has  decided 
upon  the  style  of  passenger  equipment 
for  the  overhead  system.”  Let  us  hope 
that  the  seats  will  not  be  furnished 
with  plush;  stuffy,  dirt-retaining,  mi- 
crobe-breeding, stinking  plush. 

Uo  you 'wish  an  ever-burning  lamp? 
"Take  a cup.  fill  It  nearly  full  of  com- 
mon salt,  stick  in  the  middle  a wick  of 
twisted  tow,  which  should  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  and  pour  upon  the 
j.ilt  as  much  oil— not  petroleum,  but 
olive  or  other  vegetable  oil— as  it  will 
Bbsorb.  Light  the  lamp,"  says  a 
Frenchman,  "all  night."  Whatever  oil 
Is  left  may  be  used  tor  salad. 


country  clergyman  has  married  the 
soprano  of  his  choir.  But  is  not  this  a 
viMation  of  the  rights  of  the  Music 
Committee? 


An  American  genius,  I think  it  was 
"Yours  Merrily"  John  R.  Rogers,  once 
confided  to  me  a .scheme  by  which  he 
anci  1 and  any  enterprising  restaurateur 
with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
icunds  to  invest  could  become  rich  be- 
>ond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  was  by 
l.ulldiiig  a culinary  Tower  of  Babel.  In 
the  centre  was  to-  be  a circular  open 
(pace  with  a jungle  of  palms  and  a 
launtaln  shooting  to  a great  height,  and 
a band  concealed  in  the  foliage,  and  i.n 
the  tiers  upon  tiers  of  balconies  that 
were  to  circle  this  space  were  to  be 
English.  French,  Italian.  Dutch,  Rus- 
sian. Spanish.  Turkish,  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, American  restaurants,  ea  h with 

lis  special  kitchen  and  cooks. Fall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  Joteph  Pache  of  Baltimore  says; 
"You  will  notice  that  the  tenors  fron 
Boston  have  a slightly  nasal  twang, 
'-'heir  singers  are  afraid  to  open  the 
mouth  full  and  round.  Their  climate 
is  so  severe  and  is  subject  to  so  many 
sudden  changes  that  the  people  uncon- 
sciously get  Into  the  habit  of  taking 
short  breaths.  There  is  something  in 
the  climate  of  Paltlmore  wliich  alIow.s 
the  voice  to  come  to  its  full  perfection.” 

Yes,  yes.  By  the  way,  what  are  the 
names  of  those  world-famous,  perfect- 
voiced tenors  of  Baltimore? 


Our  eld  friend,  Jlr.  G.  R.  Sims,  says 
it  Is  a well-known-  fact  that  Ludovic 
Hal4vy  quarreled  with  a famous  artist, 
liis  friend  of  20  years,  "because  the  lat- 
ter never  spike  to  him  of  Dreyfus.” 

i y-  . L ^ i ^ 

Tlicre  is  nothing  that  should  he  taken  se- 
riously. except,  possibI>-,  an  income,  or  the 
imiah-  lialls.  and  I am  not  an  income  or  a 
:-ntsic  hall,  althougli  1 am  Intens-ly  and 
strangely  rcrincd.  Yet  I have  been  taken 
scloiisly  throughout  my  career. 


"A  lobster  trust  has  boen  formed." 
The  real  lobsters  are  the  ones  that  arc 
iiul  in  it. 

The  late  Grant  Allen  was  a writer  of 
singular  versatility,  force,  knowledge. 
His  researches,  his  conclusions,  his 
opinions  were  respected  by  the  thought- 
tiil  and  the  intelligent.  He  knew  news, 
paper  life  as  well  as  the  literary  life. 
And  this  is  what  he  wrote — not  hastily, 
not  splenetlcally,  but  deliberately  and 
wisely: 

"I  suppose  the  object  of  Ibis  series 
of  papers  is  lo  warn  off  ingenuous  and  ^ 
aspiring  youth  from  the  hardest  worked  i 
ami  worst  paid  of  the  professions.  If, 
so,  I would  say  earnestly  lo  the  in- ! 
gen,noiis  and  aspiring,  ‘Brain  for  brain,  I 
in  no  market  can  you  soil  your  abill-  : 
lies  to  such  poor  advantage.  Don't  ' 
take  to  literature  if  you've  capital  I 

I iioiigh  in  hand  to  buy  a gocKl  broom, 
and  energy  enough  lo  annex  a vacant 
crossing.’  " 

’>Vc  arc  glad  to  see  the  reply  of  the 

II  art  ford  Courant  to  a critic  who  com- 
Itlaincd  of  a too  graphic  account  of  a 
j-rize  fight  published  in  that  journal. 
"A  newspaper  is  a.  dally  publication 
that  gives  the  news.  It  does  not  print 
what  certain  people  wish  to  have  hap- 
pen. but  what  does  happen.  It  does  j 
not  make  the  news,  but  publishes  it.” 

Readers  that  protest  against  even 
• allusions  to  crime"  in  daily  news-_ 


IiapeWt' )B.Te  ■ oneii  hypcKmlflcal— perhtips 
unconsciously — in  this  matter.  They 
c ry  out  against  the  story  of  the  burn- 
ing of  a negro  in  the  South,  yet  they 
toad  and  re-read  the  description  of 
Nero’s  hi\man  torches  in  “Quo  Vadls." 
The.v  turn  from  the  account  of  tho  j 
suicide  of  "the  handsomest  woman  in  | 
upper  Eighth  Avenue”  to  revel  in  i 
Juvenal’s  description  of  Messalina.  i 
q'hty  say  "Shame!"  to  the  almost  in-  i 
credible  story  of  Miss  I’olce  Adams  j 
Beecher— "Shame!  Why  pry  into  tho  ; 
closet?  Why  rattle  the  bones  of  the  ’ 
.'-kelclon?”— and  yet  they  snigger  at  the 
club  over  the  private  affairs  of  a fel-  ' 
bnv  member  or  watch  tho  callers  at 
the  house  over  the  way.  They  do  not  : 
sec  why  the  Mollneu.x  trial  should  bo 
reported- "Disgraceful,  Sir!  Disgrace- 
ful!" and  yet  for  nearly  a year  they 
Itave  listened  eagerly  to  every  foul 
explanation  of  the  murder  anil  have 
outstripped  scandal  on  the  race  track  ' 
uC  their  imagination. 

,\nd  some  say.  "We  do  not  object  to 
llscreet  reports  of  accidents,  crimes, 
horrors,  but  we  believe  that  too  much 
space  and  prominence  are  given  such 
I pofta  Why  should  not  there  be  as 
careful  and  full  accounts  of  charitable 
acts.  benevolent  schemes,  heroic 
deeds?" 

But.  fair  sir,  you  do  not  read  your 
newspaper  carefully  or  intelligently. 
l,et  us  pass  over  the  reports  of  the 
pliilanthropy  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller 
or  the  generosity  of  other  advertisers, 
■fhe  newspapers  carry  gladly,  eagerly 
the  account  of  any  charitable  under- 
taking or  deed.  They  give  frequently 
of  their  space  to  mere  announcements 
uf  projected  schemes.  Hardly  a day 
pa.sscs  when  an  organization  of  doubl- 
'ul  worth  does  not  appear  In  the 
newspaper  office  as  a beggar  and  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  No 
hero,  however  illustrious  or  humble, 
g.ics  without  his  tribute.  The  fire- 
man, the  soldier  or  the  sailor,  the 
Captain  on  the  bridge,  going  down 
with  his  vessel,  the  engineer  in  tho 
ferry  boat  or  on  his  locomotive  engine 
slicking  to  his  post— they  and  such 
a.s  they  in  IFe  and  death  are  made 
famous  throughout  the  land. 


.MI  our  pride  is  but  a jest! 

None  are  worst;  and  none  are  best! 
Itrlef  and  Joy.  and  Hope  and  Pear, 
Play  their  Pageants  everywhere! 
A'atn  Opinion  all  doth  sw;ay; 

And  the  World  is  but  a I’lay! 


Perhaps  you  laughed  out  loud  when 
yon  read  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharrett, 
aged  91.  left  the  poor  house  in  Knox- 
\ illc,  Tenn.,  with  five  old  women,  to 
walk  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
might  all  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
Mormon  creed.  Yet  you  must  admit 
that  they  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  and  Dr.  Sharrett  showed -a 
faith  that  moved  five  old  women  even 
if  it  would  not  move  mountains. 


"The  Irish  recruit  enlist.s  for  abso- 
lutely the  same  reasons  for  which  the 
recruits  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
enlist.  Everybody  knows  what  they 
are.  A liking  for  adventure,  a taste 
for  the  colors,  a love  of  fighting,  a 
Ijope  for  distinction,  a rumpus  at  home, 
a disappointing  sweetheart,  a lack  of 
< mployment.  recklessness,  shiftle.ssness, 
laziness,  mere  drift.  You  put  all  this 
mixed  mass  of  motive  in  the  regimental 
hag.  and  shake  it  up  together,  and  it 
grows  into  homogeneity,  and  begins 
to  stir  with  a corporate  as  well  as  an 
individual  life,  and  in  a strangely  brief 
space  of  time  you  have  a body  w'hich 
is  pronrlly  conscious  of  its  own  tra- 
ditions, and  is  welded  by  them  into  a 
force  of  ■which  devotion  to  the  colors 

is  the  main  Inspiring  influence.” The 

Referee  (London)  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
who  said  practically  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Irish  at  Glencoe  for 
the  sake  of  a square  meal  were  guilty 
of  treason  to  their  own  beliefs  and 
"were  forced  to  fight.” 


Tho  I’atrlo  (Paris)  says  that  with  the 
English  squadrons  dispersed  and  the 
soldiers  afloat  on  the  wa.y  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. 2.'>,000  men  could  capture  London. 
Wl-y,  of  course!  The  English  at  home 
would  sit  still  and  let  them  do  It.  It 
has  been  their  custom  for  years  and 
>cars.  And  then  these  25,000  Frenchmen 
cmild  easily  come  arress  the  water  and 
t.-'ke  New  York.  San  Francisco  and 
linully  Jerusalem. 


.Men  visiting  New  York  disappear  mys-  I 
tr-rloisly.  Witness  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Hardy,  Dexter  and  Taylor.  We  advise 
any  eminent  Bostonian  who  has  busl- 
nc.“S  In  Newr  York  to  stay  in  nights 
and  read  an  improving  hook.  To  the 
countr.vman,  the  New  York  snark  hun'i.- 
ccl  at  night  Is  generally  a boojum— and 
yon  know  the  fate  of  the  hunter  who 
eeea  that  species. 

^ ( 7 

If  one  intends  to  be  good  one  must  take  It 
up  as  a profession.  It  is  the  most  engross- 
ing Qne  In  the  world.  Have  you  ever  been 
with  a good  person  who  Is  taking  a holiday 
from  being  good?  It  Is  like  falling  Into  the 
Maelstrom.  They  carry  you  off  your  feet. 
Their  enjoyment  terrifies  the  Imagination. 
They  are  like  a Sunday  School  let  loose  In 
the  Moulin  Rouge. 


you  poison  a well  or  found  a bosplfal, 
rob  your  creditors  or  join  the  antl-Im- 
periallsts,  stab  your  wife  with  speech 
or  sign  your  name  to  a remonstrance 
against,  the  habit  of  making  dogs  wear 
collars,  do  not  forget  this  name — the 
name  of  Alvan  F.  Sanborn:  for  it  was 
Mrl  Sanborn,  who,  in  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript  of  Nov.  15 — it  is  a good 
thing  to  be  precise  in  such  weighty 
matters— described  Fielding  as  a 

“dawdling  Eighteenth  Century  novel- 


By  the  way.  It  was  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript  that  referred  the  other 
night  to  the  eminent  tenor,  "William 
Van  Dyck” — a misprint,  evidently,  for 
Augustus  Clarence  de  Reszke. 


Whatever  else  you  may  do,  whether 


There  has  been  much  noisy  talk  of 
late  in  New  York  about  luncheon;  what 
it  should  be,  when  it  should  be,  whether 
it  shoulij  be  at  all. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  United  States 
cavalry  horses  will  not  eat  hay  grown 
in  the  Philippines  unless  it  is  sprinkled 
with  molasses.  This  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  richness  of  these  islands  has 
been  grossly  overestimated. 

The  gallant  Ensign  and  Adjutant 
■Morgan  Odoherty,  late  of  the  99th  or 
King's  Own  Tipperary  Regiment,  de- 
clared as  his  104th  maxim:  "By  eating 
a hearty  breakfast,  you  escape  the 
temptation  of  luncheon—  a snare  into 
which  he  who  has  a sufficient  respect 
lor  his  dinner  will  rarely  fall.” 

No  doubt  the  New  York  World  built 
on  this  foundation;  but,  although  the 
gallant  Ensign  and  Adjutant  was  a res- 
c-rvolr  of  curious  knowledge,  a phoenix 
of  brilliancy — in  short,  a man  of  prodig- 
ious parts,  he  was  not  always  a safe 
guide,  and  foundations  laid  by  him  are 
not  as  sure  as  those  provided  for  the 
saints  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  fa- 
miliar hymn. 

For  example,  what  does  Odoherty  rec- 
ommend as  a breakfast  dish? 

“Cold  pig’s  face  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world  for  breakfast,  but  it 
should  not  be  taken  unless  you  are  to 
he  active  shortly  after,  for  it  is  so 
good  that  one  can  scarcely  help  taking 
a great  deal  when  one  begins  to  it.  Eat 
it  with  shallot,  vinegar  and  French 
mustard.  Fruit  at  breakfast  is  what  I 
cannot  recommend;  but,  if  you  will  take 
it,  be  sure  not  to  omit  another  dram 
after  it,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  certainly 
feel  heavyish  all  the  morning.  N.  B.— 
'The  best  breakfast  dram  Is  wlilsky, 
when  it  is  really  very  old  and  fine. 
Cherry  brandy  is  not  the  thing  at 
breakfast;  It  is  too  sweet,  and  not 
strong  enough.  In  the  Highlands  of 
•Scotland  people  of  extraordinary  re- 
search give  you  whisky  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  a variety  of  mountain 
herbs.  .\nd  this  I am  bound  to  admit 
Is  attended  with  the  most  admirable 
consequences.  • * Be  sure  you  take 

it  when  on  the  spot." 

Surely  the  Intelligent  reasoner  will 
dismiss  Odoherty  as  an  authority  on 
the  question  of  luncheon,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  other  years  and  another  clime. 

This  shriek  against  luncheon  is  noth- 
ing new;  it  Is.  on  the  other  hand,  not 
unlike  penodic  Insanity— folle  clrculalre 
—or  a well-behaved  comet  or  hairy  star. 
The  New  York  Herald  late  In  -882 
sounded  an  alarm;  the  warning  was 
against  the  shortness  of  time,  the  un- 
reasoning and  unreasonable  rapacity. 
The  New  York  Herald  late  in  1882 
it  appears,  breakfasted  on  a cup  of  cof- 
fee and  a roll,  and  lunched  even  more 
hurriedly  on  a sandwich  or  a piece  of 
pie. 

Query:  Does  Mr.  Russell  Sage  eat  any 
lunrheon?  If  he  does,  does  he  eat  be- 
hind a screen,  fancy  or  human? 

Public  attention  was  so  aroused  in  the 
whiter  of  1882  th.nt  a "Midday  Club"  was 
started,  the  members  of  which  were 
pledged  to  devote  a full  hour  to  a sub- 
blanlial  midday  meal. 

Of  ccursc  the  question  comes  up 
"What  constitutes  a substantial  midday 
meal?"  Lord  Raglan  when  on  duty  at 
the  Horse  Guards  ate  a dozen  oysters 
and  bread  and  butter.  The  French 
traveler  Misson  thus  describes  the  noon- 
day n eal  of  the  “middling  sort  of  Eng- 
lish people”  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  "Two  dishes  are  their  dinners;  a 
put  ding,  for  Instance,  and  a piece  of 
j{!ist  beef;  another  time  they  will  have 
a piece  of  boilCj^l  beef,  and  then  they 
salt  it  some  days  beforehand,  and  be- 
siege it  with  five  or  six  heaps  of  cab- 
bage, caiTC'ts,  turnips  or  some  other 
htibs  or  roots,  well  peppered  and  salt- 
ed. and  swimming  In  butter;  a leg  of 
roast  or  botled  mutton,  dished  up  with 
the  same  dainties,  fowls,  pigs,  ox  tripes, 
and  tongues,  rabbits,  pigeons,  all  well 
moistened  with  butter,  without  larding: 
two  of  these  dlsljes,  always  served  up 
one  after  the  other,  make  the  usual  din- 
ner of  a su’astanlial  gentleman  or  weaJ- 
thy  citizen." 

Many  clerks  and  other  day  laborers 
In  Boston  take  for  their  luncheon  beer 
and  a chocolate  Eclair  or  two — or  three. 
To  this  mixture  add  cigarettes  and  a 
j race  to  and  from  the  ollice,  shop  or 
I factory. 

I Americans  work  too  hurriedly  and  too 
continuously.  They  should  spend  cer- 


HlnlJF^  nour  adout  noon,  not  utces- 
arll?  to  ■rorglng'  and  suzzlins.  but  al. 
iieir  leisure.  The  German  shop-keepers 
nd  b«nker.s  elose  the  shops  and  banks 
)r  an  hour  or  more  at  noon,  and  they 
re  eminently  sensible.  They  may  not 
as  much  business  In  a day,  but  they 
St  more  out  of  that  day  and  they  have 
mre  days  to  enjoy  themselves  this  side 
the  ground. 

The  argument  that  the  French  eat 
aly  two  meals  Is  an  absurd  one:  for 
Ir  second  breakfast,  taken  anywhere 
tern  U till  1 or  1.30,  is  substantially  a 
Inner. 

There  is  no  use  in  making  a cast-iron 
lie  for  everybody.  What  one  stomach 
quires  injures  another.  There  are 
^0  good  rules,  however:  (1)  Never  eat 
landing.  (2)  Take  at  least  an  hour  tor 
jar.-clf  and  during  that  time  talk 
jout  anything  or  everything  except 
)ur  particular  business  of  the  day. 

Do  you  ask  W'hat  hours  we  recom- 
nd  7 

,\Ve  are  conservative  and  follow  early 
ngllsh  example— not  too  early  Eng- 
Ih,  but  just  early  enough.  We  break- 
Bt  six,  sometimes  not  till  half  past 
When  the  whistle  blows  at  twelve, 
a loch  our  office  desk,  eat  our  dinner, 
hlch  has  been  provided  b.v  a devoted 
lOUse.  leisurely  out  of  a tin-pall,  and 
atch  the  people  going  and  coming, 
roaring  Satan,  in  tVashington 
reet.  Supper  is  at  six.  and  then  to 
:d.  Could  Homer’s  Ethiopians  iive 
more  blameiessly  regular  life? 
Remember  that  the  Otaheitans,  a 
ghiy  civilized  and  at  the  same  time 
tural  folk,  regarded  the  bowels  as  the 
bt  of  intellect. 

iVIR.  GEBHflRD’S  CONCERT. 


“swagger."  With  many  of  th<-  glldod 
;'oiith.s  it  is  the  habit  to  bo  driven  in' 
till'  morning  as  tar  as  the  corner  of 
Park  Str(^et  and  Tremont,  and  to  be 
railed  for  by  tho_  coachman  at  the 
same  place  when  the  light  work  is 
over.  But  some  insist  that  Hamilton 
Place  should  be  used  as  a stable,  and 
that  no  really  swell  person  will  be  seen 
.'.lighting  or  mounting  in  any  other 
place,  ft  would  be  Interesting  to  learn 
the  oidnlon  of  the  poor  shop-keepers  in 
cither  Paik  Street  or  Hamilton  Place, 
although  wc  fear  that  their  remarks 
would  be  unfit  for  publication — even  in 
this  column. 


(First  Recital  of  a Young  Pianist  of 
twest  Ambition  and  Genuine  Promise, 
t.  Heinrich  Gebhard  gave  the  first 
WD  piano  recitals  last  evening  in 
ert  Hall.  There  was  a good-sized 
applausive  audience.  The  program 
ded  Liszt's  arrangement  of  Bach’s 
jde  and  fugue  in  A minor  for  organ, 
umann’s  Carnavai,  Chopin’s  noc- 
le  in  C minor  and  a waltz,  pieces  by 
chetltzki,  Chopin-Llszt  and  Schu- 
s-Tauslg.  { 

r.  Gebhard  is  a young  player  of 
e than  ordinary  promise.  He  evi- 
tly  has  enthusiasm,  ambi.tion,  mus- 
feellng  and  nimble  fingers.  Fresh 
a his  teacher,  he  has  not  yet  escaped 
Influence,  and  in  the  performance 
night  there  was  more  than  once 
suggestion  of  deliberate  recollec- 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  what 
teacher  told  him  should  be  done, 
program  was  conventional— a Liszt 
irrangement  for  a starter,  then  the 
stltute  for  a sonata,  then  the  inev- 
ile  Chopin,  a salon  piece  or  two, 

I the  thundering  finale  by  Liszt  or 
islg.  But,  perhaps  such  a program 
icst  suited  to  the  display  of  a young 
ttlst’s  natural  gifts  and  acquirements, 
the  prelude  and  fugue  there  was  an 
ruseiof  the  damper  pedal,  and  the 
ue  might  have  been  played  with 
re  frankness.  I do  not  mean  by  this 
t it  should  be  stormed  through  with 
tronomic  precision:  but  surely  there 
luld  be  no  sentimentalism  in  if,  nor 
add  there  be  a seeming  check  or 
ppage  of  the  tonal  flow.  There  was 
ch  that  was  interesting  in  Mr.  Geb-  , 
•d’s  Interpretation  of  the  Carnavai, 

I there  were  points  in  his  reading, 
in  the  delivery  of  certain  cadences, 

It  were  too  deliberate  in  the  seek- 
ot  effect.  The  capriciousness  of  , 
Wmann  was  at  times  cut-and-dried.  | 
the  other  hand,  there  were  delight- 
moments  of  true  musical  expres-  | 
n.  I did  not  like  the  way  Mr.  Geb- 
rd  sang  the  first  theme  of  the  noc- 
‘ue,  tor  the  melody  was  angular  in 
tstance  and  ornamentation,  and  Chop- 
Is  never  angular:  but  with  this  excep- 
n the  nocturne  was  played  effective- 
as  was  the  waltz  that  followed, 
t may  he  impertinent  to  give  Mr. 
■bhard  advice  when  he  has  been  rc- 
Fring  nothing  else  for  several  years, 
it  he  seems  to  be  a sensible  young  ' 
An,  and  I am  sure  that  he  is  open 
argument.  He  has  technic  enough 
express  the  thoughts  of  a composer 
he  understands  them.  I beseech  him 
'w  to  study  beauty  of  tone,  for  his 
^ich  at  present  is  often  metallic  and 
ittle,  and  his  chords  in  forte  passages 
e a sharp  crash,  and  not  full  and 
stained  sonority.  He  is  young;  he 
IS  plenty  of  time  to  cool  off,  to  allow 
s thoughts  to  clarify.  It  is  a good 
Ing  to  be  able  to  startle,  to  dazzle, 
lien  the  occasion  demands.  The  phono 
not  an  orchestra;  it  is  a peculiar 
^trument  with  marked  limitations; 
ifl  it  Is  responsive  to  him  that  caresses 
. Again  I repeat,  the  first  requisite 
beauty  of  tone,  and  Mr.  Gebhard 
ust  still  work  for  this.  At  present 
Is  tone  is  too  often  dry. 

second  recital  will  be  Monday 
■temoon.  Nov.  27.  when  he  will  play 
eethoven’s  sonata  op.  110,  and  pieces 
S'  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
nur£  and  others. 

Philij)  Hale. 


ov  I -A  ' ^ ‘I 

Ithough,  even  in  the  morning  oC  the 

• there  were  earnest  seekers  after  lies. 
jf'U'suit  of  ignorance  ha.s  never  been  car 

I “h  witli  -such  un.swervlng  fidelity  and 
lovely  unreason  as  is  the  case 
If-  , b.'ginning.  only  beginning,  t.) 

• taiKl  some  of  tlic  canons  of  the  beauti- 

ot  folly. 


’here  is  a serious  dis- 
iju  the  set  that  is  characterized  by 

t’V  renortcr.s  


Mr,  Moritz  Busch,  who  wrote  the  life 
cf  Bi.smarck,  is  dead.  He  will  be  re- 
membered chiefly  the  blindest,  most 
slavish,  most  snobbish,  most  unreason- 
able of  adorers.  Boswell,  in  compari- 
.son.  was  a cold-blooded,  inexorable 
critic.  

Now  that  they  think  they  know 
where  John  Paul  Jones  was  buried  and 
are  sure  they  have  the  body,  we  find 
Iiromlnent  Senators  and  Postmasters 
“thoroughly  indorsing  the  project”  of 
bringing  “the  remains”  to  this  coun- 
Iry.  and  shrieking  for  Congress  to  act. 
We  are  a highly  nervous,  excitable  na- 
:lon.  Jones  has  taken  this  matter  quiet- 
ly for  many  years.  Why  should  we  at 
'jnce  give  way  to  hysteria? 

Paul  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic figures  in  our  history.  You  must 
I nt  remember  him  solely  from  Agnes 
Huntington’s  impersonation  seen  here 
nine  years  ago  this  month,  p-or  the 
I’aul  Jones  of  Mr.  Farnie’s  libretto  was 
not  the  Jones  of  history,  son  of  a gar- 
lener  and  hero  of  sea  fights,  writer  ot 
lioetry  and  master  of  prose,  vain,  in- 
Ilscreet.  extravagant,  a rake  and  a 
::ar.  a pleasing  performer  upon  the 

I ute.  He  was  neither  Walt  Whitman’s 
serene  little  captain,  whose  eyes  gave 
more  light  than  battle  lanterns,  nor 
was  he  the  rebel  Scotchman,  who,  with 
a rope  around  his  neck,  fought  Capt. 
Pear  •on  and  Denis  Du\  al. 

He  is  the  hero  of  several  tales  of  the 
?ca;  but  the  most  striking  description 
jf  him  is  in  Herman  Melville’s  “Israel 
Potter:  His  Fifty  Years  of  Exile.”  Is- 
irael  met  him  in  Paris  at  Ben  Franklin’s 
[lodgings; 

“He  wan  a rather  small,  elastic, 
[swarthy  man.  with  an  aspect  as  of  a 
lisinherited  Indian  Chief  in  European 
'■lothes.  -\n  unquestionable  enthusiasm, 
intensified  to  perfect  sobriety,  couched 
In  his  savage,  self-possessed  eye.  He 
was  elegantly  and  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly aressed  as  a civilian;  he  carried 
himself  with  a rustic,  barbaric  jaunt- 
Iness,  strangely  dashed  with  a super- 
i.iduced  touch  of  the  Parisian  salon. 
His  tawny  cheek,  like  a date,  spoke 
of  the  tropic.  A wonderful  atmosphere 
of  proud  friendlessness  and  scornful 
isolation  invested  him.  Yet  there  was 
a bit  of  the  poet  as  well  as  the  outlaw 

I I him.  too.  He  looked  like  one  who 
of  purpose  sought  out  harm’s  way.  He 
looked  like  one  who  never  had  been 
and  never  would  be  a subordinate.” 

According  to  Melville,  as  fantastic 
a being  as  Jones  himself,  the  hero  wore 
a “small,  richly-jewelled  lady’s  watch,” 
his  right  arm  W’as  covered  with  mys- 
lerious  tattooings:  “a  sort  of  tattooing 
such  as  is  seen  only  on  thoroughbred 
ravages — deep  blue,  elaborate,  labyrinth- 
ine, oabalislic:  • • • so  at  midnight, 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  modern 
'.•ivilization  was  secretly  trod  by  this 
launty  barbarian  in  broadcloth:  a sort 
of  prophetical  ghost,  glimmering  in  an- 
ticipation upon  the  advent  of  those 
tragic  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion which  leveled  the  exquisite  re- 
Inement  ot  Paris  with  the  bloodthirsty 
ferocity  of  Borneo;  showing  that 
brooches  and  finger-rings,  not  less  than 
nose-rings  and  tattooing  are  tokens  of 
the  primeval  savageness  which  ever 
slumbers  in  human  kind,  civilized  or  un- 
ilvlllzed.” 

But  when  Israel  next  saw  Jones,  the 
liero-pirafe  was  on  the  Ranger:  “A 

small,  smart,  brigandish-looking  man. 
wearing  a Scotch  bonnet,  with  a gold 
liand  to  it.”  Jones  had  left  his  rings 

1.1  Paris  with  a Marchioness.  He 
sighed  for  a chance  to  kidnap  George 
III.,  “to  carry  him  of!  in  a fast  sailing 
'mack  to  Boston.”  With  him  Israel  looked 

1.1  at  Carrickfergus  and  descended  on 
Whitehaven.  He  beard  his  commander 
uddressing  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  in 
lionied  wi»rds.  And  he  was  with  Jolin 
Paul  Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Rieh- 
ml  in  that  fight  of  all  sea  fights  after 
"an  invisible  hand  came,  and  set  down 
n great  yellow  lamp  in  the  Bast.  Wher- 

ver  Paul  went  he  seemed  to  cast  a 
pile  light  on  all  faces.  Blacked  and 
ournt.  his  Scotch'  bonnet  was  com- 
1 ressed  to  a gunwad  on  his  head.  His 
Parisian  coat,  with  its  gold-laced  sleeve 
iild  aside,  disclosed  to  the  full  the 
i'luo  tattooing  on  his  arm,  which  some- 
limes  in  fierce  gestures  streamed  in 
:hc  haze  of  the  cannonade,  cabalistically 
lerriflo  as  the  charmed  standard  of 
Catan.  Yet  his  frenzied  manner  was 
less  a testimony  c.f  his  internal  com- 
nolion  than  intended  to  inspirit  and 


I madden  his  men,  some  ot  s;~ ' 

I l.ig  Him,  in  transports  of  Intrii'piiity,  ; 
1 stripped  tliemselves  to  their  tronser.s, 
xposing  I heir  naked  bodies  to  the  as, 
rakcil  shot.” 

I 'nr  frigate  takes  fire,  ; 

■file  other  asks  If  we  demand  quarter? 
li  our  eolors  arc  struck  and  tne  lighting 
done?  I 

I 

And  1 laugh,  eontent,  for  I hear  the  voice  of 
my  little  captain.  i 

*‘\Vc  hai’e  not  struck.”  lie  compo.sedly  cries, 
"we  have  Just  begun  our  part  of  the 
fighting.” 


Returned  Klondlkers  have  applied  for  i 
(livorce.  The  petition  of  one  of  the  | 
husbands  includes  this  pathetio  sen- 
tence: 

“Rhc  beat,  elruck,  kicked  and 

Fcratched  your  orator  and  refused  to 
took  his  meals;  she  tore  dut  your  ora- 
tor’s hair  in  handfuls  and  staid  away 
I'll  night.” 

You  see  at  once  that  the  petitioner  is 
nil  American.  Only  in  America  do 
Aomen  have  their  rights. 


Tile  other  Gen.  Joubert  was  killed- 
in  1739  at  Novi.  Byron  mentioned  him:  | 
llarnave.  Brissot.  Condoroet,  Mirabeau. 

Petion.  Clootz.  Danton,  Marat,  La  Payett', 
IVere  Krench,  and  famous  people,  as  we 
know : 

-\nd  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert.  Hoclie,  Marceau,  Lannes,  Desaiw 
Moreau.  '' 

■With  many  of  the  military  set. 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times. 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 


^virv  I ^ 

SYMPHONY  NIGHT, 


First  Performance  Here  of 
Dvorak's  **  Heldenlied." 


A Symphonic  Poem  of  Little 
' Interest  or  Worth. 


A Return  , to  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Marschner. 

The  program  of  the  fifth  Symphony 
concert  in  Music  Hall,  last  night,  Mr. 
Gericke,  conductor,  was  as  follows; 

Overture  to  “Hans  Helling” Marschner 

Symphonic  Poem.  “A  Hero’s  Song”..I>vord,k 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

Pictures  from  the  Orient Schumann 

(Scored-for  Orchestra  by  Karl  Relnecke.) 
Symphony  No.  2 Beethoven 

After  DvorfiJt  left  Mrs.  Thurber’s 
conservatory  and  his  pursuit  of  Congo- 
American  folk-song,  he  composed  five 
symphonic  poems.  Three  of  them,  at 
least,  are  musical  illustrations  of  dis- 
mal, cruel,  ghostly  ballads.  No  one  of 
the  five  had  been  played  in  Boston  be- 
fore last  night.  “The  Golden  Spinning 
Wheel”  was  played  in  Chicago  in  1837: 
“The  Wild  Dove”  was  played  there  last 
month.  It  is  my  impression  that  one 
or  two  of  the  set  have  been  heard  in 
othtr  towns  of  this  country. 

“A  Hero’s  Song”  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  and  from  manuscript  at 
a Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna,  Doc. 
i,  1883,  Mr.  Apthorp  says  in  the  program- 
book,  “Although  called  a syniphonic 
poem  on  the  title-page,  there  is  no 
indication  of  its  poetic  subject,  beyond 
the  nieie  title.”  This  is  true;  but  the 
program-book  in  Vienna  told  the  story 
of  the  composer’s  intention  as  it  was 
told  by  him  to  Dr.  Robert  Hirschfeld, 
the  compiler  of  tiie  said  book.  Dvorfik 
had  no  particular  individual  in  mind 
as  Beethoven  bad  wIen  he  -wrote  the 
"Eroica”;  nor  did  he  have  any  thought 
of  a hero  in  war.  His  hero  is  a hero 
ot  the  intellect,  whose  “idee,”  after 
stress  and  storm,  triumphs  gloriously. 
Hanslick  gives  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  the  music  is  supposed  to  tell 
the  career  or  the  development  ot  a 
Slavonic,  rhapsodist  or  bard. 

I do  not  believe  that  if  Air.  Apthorp 
had  published  this  in  his  program-book 
it  would  have  made  the  music  any 
more  interesting  or  even  tolerable  and 
to  be  endured.  It  is  the  music  of 
DvorfiJc  in  his  most  inconsequential 
mood.  The  piece  is  scrappy,  loosely 
constructed,  full  of  incredible  cheap- 
ness, in  thought  and  dress.  The  dirge 
near  the  beginning  is  not  without  ef- 
fect, although  originality  aoes  net  con-  ; 
tribute  to  it.  You  may  say,  if  you  arc  ( 
a devout  Dvorfikian,  “But  note  the  i 
simplicity  of  genius.”  I refuse  to  note 
anything  of  the  kind;  there  is  the  sim-  | 
plicity  of  twaddle.  And  the  piece  as  a ! 
whole  is  twaddle,  chiefly  of  the  jingling  ; 
kind. 

There  ■was  natural  curiosity  to  hear 
one  of  the  latest  works  of  a talented 
composer,  who  began  to  go  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  he  wrote  by  contract  for 
England  and  was  without  pecuniary 
worries.  Once  in  a while  a thoughtful 
man  in  a moment  of  for.getfulness  says 
to  himself:  ”I  should  like  to  be  alive 

75  or  100  years  from  now  to  see  what 
the  men  and  women  ot  that  generation 
think  of  contemporaries  of  mine  who 
are  now  making  a devil  of  a fuss.”  1 
confess  that  I should  like  to  know  what 
position  in  music  will  be  awarded  this 
Bohemian  The  can  lessness,  the  in- 
difference. the  slouchiness  shown  by 
n?  late  years  excites  ihe  siispi- 


I vk’b  that  the  brilliance  .if  aii'i 

jnsilv  .uipli.udcj  work  I ■■  ■iy,  i.fi.u-  .I'l 
bi-  p'ltichbcck  .'in'l  the  JiisCiie  of  up- 
pUuist:  a men:  matter  of  ii^rsonal,  fa- 
vorable prejudice. 

• * • 

With  the  cxccpti'Jii  of  the  grailficriiion 
icf  this  cuii'isity  there  wa.s  Huie  in  tli.: 
concert  last  night  to  give  plc-asurc.  ‘A 
few  pages  of  the  transcription  of  Schn- 
niann's  piano  pieces  arc  of  true  Iieaiity; 
but  tliey  were  not  played  tliroughout 
wUh  i'xquisite  delicacy,  and  the  dyiiaiuic 
indications  were  exaggerated;  for  the 
first  violins,  enamored  of  their  m:irvci- 
ous  tone,  like  to  listen  to  themsi  lv.  s. 
as  is  naliira),  althou.gh  it  is  not  always 
commendable  By  the  v.-ay,  wh:;t  d es 
the  learned  Dr.  Reissmann  mean  when 
he  says  of  these  piano  piece.s — I ouote 
from  Miss  Alger’s  tran;dation:  “The 

richer  media  here  employed  are  once 
more  subservient  to  distinct  ideas,  and 
we  recognize  an  important  ethic  1 1 mean- 
I ing.  as  well  as  masterly  teclinio”? 

• * * 

There  are  orchestral,  as  well  as  piano 
pieces  and  songs  by  Beethoven,  that 
should  be  reserved  for  liistorical  or 
"educational”  concerts. 

• • • 

You  must  be  a romantic  German,  full 
of  “Wchmuth”  and  “Selmsuclit,”  etc., 
etc.,  to  enjoy  the  more  pretentious 
music  of  I.Iarschner,  that  comical  fat 
figure,  to  quote  from  a letter  of  von 
Billow.  Baritones  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  gain  applause  with  "An  jenem 
Tag,”  but  the  overture  to  “Hans  Hell- 
ing’’ ha-s  gone  the  way  of  ail  flesh  and 
most  music. 

Philip  Hale. 

The  program  of  the  concert  this  even. 
Ing  in  Music  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mayor  Quincy  and  the  Music  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  will  be  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
concert  will  begin  with  an  orchestral 
suite  “La  Farandole,”  by  Theodore 
Dubois,  who  is  now  at  the  bead  of  tlie 
Paris  Conservatory.  This  suite  is  taken 
from  his  ballet,  “La  Farandole”  in 
three  acts  which  was  first  performed 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  Parks,  Dec.  14,  1883, 
with  Rosita  Mauri  as  the  chief  dancer. 
The  story  is  a simple  one:  A young 
[peasant  Olivier  is  in  love  with  the 
I daughter  of  a rich  farmer;  but  Vivette 
is  rich,  he  is  poor,  the  father  is  stony- 
I hearted.  An  old  beggar,  Maurias,  a 
I fortune-teller,  i.s  rescued  by  Olivier  Iro.-n 
his  persecutors,  and  in  gratitude  he 
leads  his  preserver  to  the  arena— for 
Arles  and  the  neighborhood  are  the 
scenes  of  this  ballet— and  shows  him 
an  inscription  in  words  of  fire  on  a 
I rock:  “Resist  unfaithful  souls  and 

[your  love  will  triumph.”  Olivier  is 
Uempted  by  unfaithful  spirits,  Cigalia, 
Urgele,  and  Syivine  to  whom  he  gives 
his  betrothal  ring  because  she  has  taken 
the  form  and  the  face  of  Vivette.  Then 
the  infernal  .spirlis  dance  a devilish 
farandole  in  the  moonlight,  and  in  the 
dance  they  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Olivier  despairs  and 
would  fain  kill  himself.  The  fortune- 
teller dissuades  him  and  Vivette  secur.;s 
her  father’s  consent;  but  lo,  Cigalia 
appears;  she  shows  the  ring  and 
claims  the  giver.  The  fortune-tclier 
strikes  on  a tambourine  the  first  meas- 
ures of  the  farandole.  Cigalia,  he- 
Avitched,  forgets  Oliver,  and  climbs  a 
crag  above  the  stream.  The  fortune- 
teller sacrifices  himself,  embraces  her, 
and  leaps  with  her  into  the  river.  The 
spell  is  broken,  and  A ivette  and  Olivier 
live  together  happily. 

The  farandole  is  the  popular  dance  of 
the  South  ot  France.  Some  say  it 
came  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  others 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  German 
“Fahrende”— a troop  of  strolling  play- 
actors. It  is  generally  In  six-eight 
time,  and  it  is  thus  described  in  the 
Badminton  book  on  Dancing: 

A youth,  necessarily  a bachelor  (no 
married  man  is  allowed  the  privilege), 
preceded  by  fife  and  drum,  holds  a 
handkerchief  or  a ribbon  to  his  partner; 
she,  again,  takes  hold  of  the  handker- 
chief of  another  man.  and  a human 
chain  of  indefinite  length  is  thus  form- 
ed. The  leader  waves  his  handker- 
chief, and  by  this  means  leads  all  the 
figures  of  the  dance,  the  whole  troop 
obeying  this  flag  signal  implicitly.  On 
the  order  of  the  leader,  the  chain  of 
men  and  women  begins  to  move,  run- 
ning throu.gh  field  and  street,  throug’n 
villa,ge  and  town,  and  increasing  in 
number  as  they  go  on.  All  this  per- 
formance takes  place  to  the  noisy  ac-  | 
companiment  of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  ; 
accents  of  the  fife,  and  the  chain  forms  i 
Us  serpentine  undulations,  and  wind-  | 
ings,  and  zigzags,  according  to  the  j 
pleasure  of  the  leader.  Sometimes  a 
couple  lift  their  arms,  and  the  others 
mu.st  all  pass  under  the  arch  thus 
formed,  as  in  the  nursery  game  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  Sometimes  the 
last  couple  stop  suddenly,  and  all  the 
others  must  viind  around  this  stem  till  i 
movement  becomes  impossible,  and  tlie 
leader  in  a skillful  way  begins  to  unwind 
the  human  reel.  Occasionally  the  lead- 
er performs  extravagant  capers  and  an- 
tics, which  everyone  must  imitate  ex- 
actly. When  these  dances  are  held  at 
night,  they  are  even  more  picturesque, 
.as  each  dancer  carrires  a Venetian 
lantern,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
so  many  will-o’-tlie-wlsps.  Generally 
the  farandole  is  danceu  as  a rejoicing 
over  family  events,  such  as  christen- 
ings, marriages,  and  births.  It  seems 
a pity  that  this  charming  dance  should 
have  some  tragic  stories  connected  with 
it,  that  it  should  have  become  an  occa- 
lion  for  satisfying  fanatic  hatreds  and 
party  feelings,  and  should  have  been 
stained  with  blood,  as  in  the  farandole 
in  which  Gen.  Ramel  was  assassinated 
at  Toulonse  in  1815,  to  the  cry  of  “Vive 
le  Roil”  In  these  terribic  farandoles 


( very  iionapartist  was  whirled  in  the 
round.  Woe  to  him  whose  arm  was  not 
.stronj?  encii.^h,  whose  feet  were  not 
skilled  enoutth  to  resist  the  pushing  of 
the  throng.  Tf  he  fell  to  the  ground,  he 
was  mercilessly  trodden  to  death. 

For  "irum  and  life”  read  tambourine 
and  galoubet. 

There  are  farandoles  In  Gounod's 
"Mireille”  and  Bizet’s  "L’Arlfdsnne.” 
The  latter  is  in  2-4,  and  is  founded  on 
an  old  air  of  Provence,  "Danso  dei 
Chivau  Frus.”  There  is  much  enter- 
taining matter  about  this  dance  and  the 
Instruments  used  in  it  In  “Lou  Tam- 
bourin'' by  F.  Vidal.  The  galoubet  has 
not  the  tone  of  a piccolo;  it  is  pierced 
with  three  holes,  and  the  man  who 
plays  it  easily  with  his  right  hand  can 
al.so  beat  the  tambourine  with  his  left. 
This  tambourine  is  cylindrical,  very 
much  elongated,  and  the  strings 
stretched  on  the  lower  end  along 
the  skin  give  a peculiar  reso- 

nance. Tt'ere  is  a charming  de- 
scription of  a f.irandole  in  Daudefs 


! Grunberg,  Morris  -Miller,  "Blanche! 
Ciafts.  I 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  puhlii-! 
rehearsal  and  concert  in  Music  Hall 
Friday  afternoon  at  2.30  and  Saturday 
evening  at  8 will  include:  Schubert's 

overture  in  Italian  style;  C.  M.  Loef- 
tler's  “Les  Vcillfies  de  I'Fkr.dne''  (Jlr. 
Kneisel.  violinist);  K.  Strauss's  'Till 
Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,"  and 
Brahms's  Symphony  No.  4. 

«.  * » 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  will  play  the  second 
j and  third  movements  of  Mendelssohn’s 
piano  concerto  in  G minor  and  a group 
of  pieces  at  the  next  Sunday  night  con- 
cert, Nov.  26. 

Mr.  Felix  Fox,  pianist,  will  play  with 
the  Kaltenliorn  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  Nov.  25. 

-Mr.  Francis  Rogers  will  give  a song 
recital  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  29, 
in  Stcinert  Hall. 

Paderewski  will  give  two  recitals— 
\\  ednesday  afternoon,  Dec.  27,  and  Sat- 


’Numa  Roumestan,”  Improvlsel  in  the  | urday  afternoon,  Dec.  30. 


amphitheatre  of  Aps.  The  long  chain 
reached  the  highest  rows  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, while  beneath  the  archways  of 
the  old  building  the  dancers,  with  their 
grave  faces,  formed  silhouette  which 
reminded  Daudet  of  seme  old  bas-relief 
in  an  ancient  ruined  temple. 

Dubois  has  made  two  suites  from  this 
ballet.  The  first  one  was  played  at  the 
Trocadfro  in  18S4.  Played  tonight  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  it  Includes  Les 
Tambourinaires,  Les  Ames  infidOles,  I,a 
Provencale,  Sylvine,  La  Farandole  fan- 
tastiaue. 

The  other  orchestral  numbers  of  the 
first  part  of  the  concert  will  be  Beet- 
hoven's overture  I^enore  No.  3,  Strauss’s  j 

waltz,  “Pictures  of  the  North  Sea,”  the 
well-known  andante  from  a string  quar- 
tet by  T.schalkowsky.  Part  II.  will  in- 
clude orchestral  and  vocal  number.s 
from  Saint-Saens’s  “Samson  and  Deli- 
lah." The  singers  will  be  Miss  Gertrude 
May  Stein  and  Mr.  George  W.  Jenkins 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Jenkins  will  sing  in 
the  first  part  Walther’s  Prize  Song. 


Perosi  is  at  work  on  his  sixth  oralo:  io, 
“La  Strage  degii  innocenti.” 

• * • 

Mrs.  Beach's  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  was  played  in  Berlin  Oct.  28  by 
Teresa  Carreno  and  Carl  Halir.  Otto 
Lessmann  reviewed  it  as  follows  in  the 
Allgcmeine  Musik-Zeitung  of  X.ov.  3. 
“It  is  a t.-ild,  passionate  piece,  v.hitli, 
cf-pecially  in  the  part  for  the  piano, 
falls  completely  cut  of  the  chamber 
music  style  and  presents  itself  as  vir- 
tucso-rnusic.  It  is  not  at  .ill  uninter- 
esting thematically,  and  It  is  by  no 
n. cans  poorly  worked  out;  there  is,  in- 
deed, a tendency  toward  artistic  contra- 
puntal .structure,  but  the  impression 
made  by  the  whole  is  more  of  a hom- 
jba&tic  and  bedecked  t alon-piece  than  of 
I a ripe  work  of  art." 

I Mr.  Lago  has  completed  the  arranger 
I merits  for  the  season  of  Ilalian  opera 
which  he  proposes  to  start  at  the  New 
Tear  in  London.  Fevignani  will  be  his 
conductor  in  chieT,  and  .as  asssistant  he 
has  engaged  Vanzo.  from  La  Scala.  As 
novelties,  he  will  jerform  for  the  first 


The  music  students'  chamber  concerts 
have  been  abandoned  for  this  season 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  the 
manager.  -\1I  money  orders  and  check.s 
sent  for  seats  will  be  returned  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Mark  Hambeurg  will  give  the 
first  of  two  piano  recitals  in  Sleincrt 
Hall  Monday  afternoon  at  2.30.  The 
second  recital  will  be  Saturday  after- 
noon, Dec.  2.  The  program  of  1 is 
first  recital  will  include  Schuman.'.'.s 
Faschingseh'A'ank  an  1 pieces  by  Ra- 
meau, Chopin,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky, 
Hifsclt,  Strauss-Sehiiit,  Hambourg, 
Rubinstein. 

The  secon.l  concert  of  the  K'o'.isel 
Qiiar'ct  will  be  in  Association  Hall, 
Mond.  ;’  night.  The  program  will  in- 
clude .Mo.zarCs  quartet  in  B flat  (Koeck- 
ol  SSO),  Saint-Saens  sonat.a  for  piano  and 
'cello  ill  C minor.  Eorodine's  quartet 
in  -\  major. 

Mr.  Jo’hti  Sturgis  Co.lman,  assisted 
by  Me.  C'n.vton  Johns,  will  give  a song 
ri-ci'-il  Tuesd.ny  afternoon  at  3 o'clock 
in  Su inert  Hall.  He  will  sing  coinposi- 
’■•ns  l.y  teril,  Tenaglia,  Carissiini. 
.rahmr.  Beethoven,  Johns,  Xevin, 
I'.ioi.-,  Leoneavello. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  the  Faelten 
"ianolorte  School  will  give  a pianoforte 
c'.tal  in  Stcinert  Hall. 

Mr.  Myron  tV.  Whitney,  Jr.,  will  give 
a rong  rci  ital  in  Stcinert  Hall  Wed- 
II  sday  afternoon  at  3 o'clock.  He  will 
sio.g  iir'iis  by  Meyerbeer  and  Paladilhe 
iiui  songs  by  Lully.  Gounod.  Scarlatti. 
Crivalll,  Jcnse.i,  Riibner,  Brahms,  Van- 
n;is=ini.  Tosti,  Stanford,  Chadwick.  Mr. 
F> dix  Winternitz,  violinist,  will  play  the 
a.Iagio  and  fugue  from  Bach's  first  son- 
Ma  ami  his  own  Romanza  and  Scherzo. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Goodrich  will  be  the  ac- 
1 ompanlst. 

Aagot  Lunde,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Howland,  basso  cantant>,  will 
give  a concert  in  Steinert  Hall  Wednes- 
day evening.  Mr.  Howland  will  sing 
. ' si  fib  . 's  fron.  Brahms's  cycle, 
■■'I'c.  Fair  Magalone,”  and  songs  by 
; . -I'..  Itiibenstein,  Beethoven.  Schu- 

' ■ ! I.  ;\li>>  I. unde  will  sing  Fielltz's 
i|'  ■ ■ ule.  “Sehden  Gretlein.”  and  oth- 

•r  M I thins,  including  several  Norwe- 
O.in  .1  'A songs  by  Grieg. 

;ilis  ' lara  Butt,  contralto,  will  give 
’.‘I.  first  of  two  song  recitals  Thnr-sday 
;TteriK.oii  in  Association  Hall  at  2.30. 
Sly  will  be  assisted  by  ^fr.  Leo  Stern, 
Cv'Iist,  and  Mr.  Luckstone,  pianist.  She 
will  sing  Hatton’s  “Enchantress." 
Schubert's  "Du  bist  die  Ruh"  and  “Tod 
lied  das  Maedchen,”  Schumann’s  “Wal- 
',es  gesprach.”  Beethoven’s  “In  questa 
to  nha,"  Hamk-l's  “Laschia  ch'  io  pian- 
ge"  and  two  English  songs — “Hushcen" 
and  “.\bide  With  Me.”  Mr.  Stern  will  I 
ipl.ay  pieces  by  Tschaikowsky,  Popper. 
yiaint-Saiins,  Chopin  and  Stern,  and. 
[I'ith  Mr.  Luckstone,  Mendelssohn’s 
: Variations  Concertantes. 
j -Violin  pupils  of  Mr.  Hermann  H. 
.n.irtmann  will  give  a concert  in  Stcin- 
, ert  Hall.  Thursday  evening.  Soli  .s  wlll| 
be  played  by  S.miiel  Lavine.  Maurice ' 


lime  in  London  Leoncavallo’s  “La  Bo- 
r-eiue”  and  revive  Weber’s  “Oberon." 
He  also  hcpcs  to  produce  Giordano’s 
opera  “Fedora,”  with  Miss  Margaret 
McIntyre  : s the  heroine.  PonchielU’s 
“La  Ciioccncla”  is  likewise  among  ihe 
possible  revivals. 


The  Pali  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov.  6,  thus 
spoke  of  Melba's  appearance  in  Lon- 
don in  concert: 

“On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  -Al- 
bert Hall,  Mme.  Melba  gave  a grand 
concert,  with  the  assistance  of  many 
singers  of  distinction  and  repute.  Melba 
is  so  seldom  heard  in  London  on  the 
concert  stage  t'nat  it  was  no  wonder 
an  exceedingly  large  audience  fore- 
gathered to  hear  her  on  this  occasion. 

The  program  was  a very  long  one;  but 
for  once,  save  in  the  case  of  Melba 
herself,  the  audience  was  forbearing 
enough  to  demand  encores  wilh  modera- 
tion. As  we  have  said,  Melba  is  sel- 
dom heard  on  the  concert  stage;  but  so!  own? 
finely  true,  so  uniquely  beautiful  is  that 
extiaordinary  voice,  that  the  change 
from  the  .stage  to  the  platform  really 
makes  no  essential  difference.  It  is  a 
voice  of  erctraordinary  significance, 
apart  from  its  beauty.  We  do  not  ex- 
actly mean  by  that  dramatic  signifi- 
cance, or  the  significance  which  some 
singers  give  to  the  voice  by  a mere  in- 
tensity of  emotion;  but  rather  a sig- 
nificance of  quality,  by  which  the  singer 
is  able,  without  any  apparent  efforj  of 
any  kind,  to  indicate  keen  emotions  of  | 
tenderness,  joy  and  sorrow,  rather 
than  of  any  extremity  of  passion.  The 
turn  of  that  voice  upon  an  upward  or 
a downward  phrase  suffices  to  expound 
one  or  other  of  lliese  emotions  with  a 
fullness  impossible  to  any  voice  of  less 
absolute  beauty.  Of  course  there  are 
and  there  have  been  singers  who  can 
a.'-iound  you  by  magnificent  vocal  bril- 
liance; and  Melba  can  astound  you  in 
this  respect  probably  a trifle  more 
effectively  than  any  living  soprano; 
but  if  that  were  all,  much  though  it 
would  be,  it  would  not  be  the  best 
characteri.'>lic  of  any  singing,  the 
characteristic,  that  is.  which  shows 
rather  the  soul  of  music  than  its  dei  or- 
ation, its  embroidery.  Melba  has  both* 
these  gifts,  however;  and  it  i;  thia. 
combination  which  s-o  separates  her  in 
tlie  ranks  of  contemporary  singers.  If 
it  comes  to  a matter  of  comparisons, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  highest 
and  most  dramatic  expressions  of 
emotion  and  Intensity  there  are  singers 
who  outshine  Melba;  but  this  is  for 
I other  than  vocal  reasons.  When  the 
qtitstion  narrows  down  to  pure  voraliza- 
tion— and  this  not  only  as  applied  to  a 
mere  voice,  but  also  as  applied  to  vocal 
' expression— she  certainly,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  no  living  rival.  On  Saturday 
she  sang-  that  rather  tiresome  “Sweet 
Bird”  of  Handel’s.  For  encore  she  gave 
“She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain 
• Side,"  Mr  Landon  Ronald  accompany- 
I ing.  It  was  beautifully  sung,  but  it 
was  not  worth  her  prowess.  In  the 
“Ahl  fors  6 lui,”  however,  she  was  all 
her  wonderful  vocal  self,  singing  with 
power,  delicacy,  sweetness,  and  with 
everv  possible  thoughtfulness  for  the 
musical  feeling  of  this  song  in  its  very- 
varying  transitions.  For  encore  she 
sang  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye’’— there 
were  some  who  smilingly  expected 
“Home.  Sweet  Home  ”— with  altogether 
delightful  humor. 


Hall,  Signor  Clerici  gave  what  waa 

Practically,  under  various  shapes  and 
orms,  a recital  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. We  prefer  to  consider  first  his 
one-act  opera  entitled  “Lorraine,”  the 
libretto  of  which  was  by  Mr.  Walter 
Grogan  and  derived  from  the  poem  of 
that  name  by  Kingsley.  Now,  it  is 
very  easy,  and,  let  it  be  believed,  it  is 
rather  cheap,  to  laugh  over  the  sort  of 
amateurUh  interpretations  with  which 
test  performances  given  at  this  hall 
are  usually  associated.  When  a chorus, 
for  instance,  sings.  “She  gasps,  she 
crawls,”  and  the  lady  is  brought  upon 
the  stage  therewith,  before  the  phrases 
are  finished,  elaborately  laid  out  upon 
a bier,  it  is  natural  to  smile;  when 
again  a chorus  crying  “Haste  to  the 
fair”  dances  in  one  side  of  the  stage 
and  does  not  go  out  by  the  other  the 
fume  result  is  inevitable.  It  is  again 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  London  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some- 
body or  other  to  forget  his  or  her 
lines  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  the 
pump-handle  gesture  belongs  to  the 
system  of  things.  All  these  facts  are 
to  be  anticipated  when  one  enters  those 
precincts  erst  sacred  to  Corney  Grain 
and  his  colleaguos.  But  though  a 
smile  is.  as  we  say,  inevitable,  it  should 
under  all  circumstances  be  a temperate 
one;  and  it  the  critic  were  to  allow  him- 
self to  judge  of  any  work  according  to 
the  standard  raised  by  such  smiles  he 
would  be  doing  it  a grievous  injustice. 
In  Signor  Clerici’e  one-act  opera,  then, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the 
sort  of  things  in  English  which  made 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  so  famous 
by  the  composition  of  their  one-act 
operas  "Cavalleria”  and  “Pagliacci.” 
Indeed,  tjiongh  the  plot  is  taken  from 
Kingsley,  it  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  “Pagliacci,”  especially  at 
the  end,  with  just  this  change— tliat 
with  the  practical  murder  of  the  wife 
the  husband  is  killed  by  the  lover.  You 
could  almost  hear  CaVlio’s  voice  whis- 
pering “La  Commedia  S finita  at  the 
denouement.  The  music  was  the  most 
curious  example  of  quite  unoriginality 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard. 
We  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  Sig- 
nor Clerici  is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, for  there  was  not  a bar  in  the 
work  that  was  not  musicianly  and  neat. 
There  were  many  excellent  bits  of  or- 
chestration, indeed,  and  the  prelude, 
t.-:ough  short,  was  quite  engrossing,  j 
But.  as  you  listened  to  melody  after 
melody  and  to  passage  after  pas.sage 
of  musical  dialogue  you  felt,  as  if  in 
a dream,  that  “all  this  had  happened 
before.”  Mr.  William  Archer,  we  well 
remember,  said  on  one  occasion  that 
“the  beauty  of  enjoying  music.  I take 
it.  is,  after  hearing  one  phrase,  to  be 
able  to  anticipate  the  next.”  In  that 
case  Mr.  Archer  would  immensely  enjoy 
“Lorraine.”  For  that  was  the  domi- 
nant note  thro-jghout.  By  far  the  best 
thing  in  the  opera  was  the  end.  If 
the  whole  had  been  planned  from  the 
musical  point  of  view,  on  this  scale  our 
applause  would  have  been  far  more  lib- 
eral than  it  has  been.  As  it  was,  the 
composer  reminded  one  of  those  dream 
experiences  in  which  the  face  of  some 
person  is  constantly  and  inexplicably 
changing  to  that  of  another.  Now  it 
was  Leoncavallo,  now  Mascagni,  now 
Sullivan,  now  Wagner.  Not  that  there 
was  plagiarism  of  any  real  soil;  dim- 
ply that  in  a sensitive  sort  of  way  Ihe 
composer  was  constantly  catching  the 
styles  of  other  men.  In  the  concert  pre- 
ceding the  opera  a series  of  the  same 
composer’s  songs  were  given.  Tne.se 
proved  to  be  of  much  the  same  quality, 
many  of  them,  however,  possessing 
quite  a singular  little  charm.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  Signor  Clerici  is  a composer 
of  many  styles.  Has  he  one  of  his 
If  he  has,  let  us  see  it  forthwith. 


The  story  of  Harlequinado;  or  Only  a 
CIcwn,"  a new'  musical  play  in  one  act  | 
by  Granvi'le  Bantock,  Eastbourne,  Oct. 
26,  is  not  giy.  I quote  from  the  Era; 

The  scene  is  the  clown’s  dressing 
room  of  a theatre  on  Boxing  Night.  Mr. 
Merryman  has  a daughter,  who  plays 
tile  part  of  Columbine.  She  and  the 
harlequin  are  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  players  leave  the  room  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  stage,  but  have 
disappeared  only  a few  moments  when  a 
crash  and  a woman’s  screams  are 
heard.  A sad  .accident  has  happened. 
Poor  Columbine  has  been  crushed  be- 
neath some  heavy  scenery.  In  an  un- 
conscious condition  she  is  carefully  car- 
ried into  the  dressing  room  by  her  lover 
and  the  pantaloon.  Meanwhile,  her 
father  is  unaware  of  what  has  occurred, 
an-1  is  delighted  with  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception  from  the  audience.  A 
grievous  si.ght  awaists  him  when  he 
reaches  his  room,  for  there  is  his 
daughter  fatally  injured.  She  regains 
consciousness,  and  recognizes  her  grief- 
stricken  father  and  lover,  but  expires 
as  the  old  clown  receives  his  cue  to  re- 
i turn  to  the  stage  and  continue  his  comic 
[ business. 

Philii) 


Hale. 
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1 often  look  upon  a face 

.^tost  ugly,  grisly,  bare  and  thin! 

1 often  view  the  hollow  place, 

Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  hceni 
7 ree  the  bones,  across  that  lie; 

Yet  little  think  that  I must  die! 

I reaa  the  label  underneath. 

That  tcllsth  me  whereto  I must! 

I sec  the  sentence  eke  that  saith. 
■Remember,  Man.  that  thou’ art  dust! 

Rut  yet.  alas,  but  seldom  T 
Uo  think,  indeed,  that  I must  die, 

rcntinually  at  my  bed's  head 
A hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  me  tell 
That  I.  ere  morning,  may  be  dead; 

Though  now  I feel  myself  full  well ; 

Jiut  yet.  alas,  for  all  this  1 
Have  little  mind  that  I roust  die! 


Here  is  an  amusing  account  of  the 
performance  of  a new  opera  in  l^ondon. 
I quote  from  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of 
Mm.  iJist  night,  at  St.  George’s 


My  ancest'  s arc  turned  to  elay. 
i'  And  many  my  mates  are  gone; 
I My  youngers  dally  drop  away; 
i And  can  I think  to  'scape  alone? 
No!  No!  t know  that  I must 
-\nd  yet  my  life  amend  not  1 ! 


.According  to  that  invaluable  periodi- 
cal, the  Sphinx,  these  day.s  in  Novem- 
ber are  unfavorable  for  important  mat- 
ters. This  birthday  information  and 
daily  advice  continues  as  follows  for  I 
yesterday — or  is  it  for  today?  “You 
also  will  be  unfortunate  this  coming 
year.  Financial  matters  will  need  ypur 
attention,  and  you  should  look  well  to 
your  friendships  and  promises.  Make 
no  changes  and  run  no  risks  of  any 
kifid.” 

The  Sphinx’s  comments  for  Saturday 
were  singularly  appropriate  to  foot  ball 
players:  “You  will  need  to  a-sk  your 

Maker  for  strength  to  pass  through  the 
trials." 

M e were  especially  interested  in  “The 
Horoscope  of  Mrs.  Langtry.”  although 
other  articles  in  the  November  number 
of  this  maga'zine.  are  entertaining.  The 
astrological  biographer  gives  • informa- 
tion that  is  new  to  us.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a time  when  Mrs. 
Langtry  was  “shy”  or  at  least  “rather 
shy.”  We  had  heard  from  several  that 
she  is  “sociable  and  even  jovial  in 
manner."  Here  is  the  secret  of  her  good 
looks:  “She  is  blonde  and  has  a mag- 
nTlicent  complexion  and  large  eyes  be- 
cause the  Sun  was  rising  near  the  as- 
cendant in  sextile  to  Jupiter,  Ihe  great- 
er forlunc  in  his  dignity,  Sagittarius.” 

Melba  was  interviewed  by  a reporter  ' 
of  the  Pall  Mall  tJazette  on  her  return 
from  a tour  in  Ihe  English  provinces. 

“Do  yon  know."  said  she.  “some  of 
the  hotel  accommodation  in  your  boast- 
ed North  of  England  is  really  about 
two  ccntuiies  behind  all  civilization? 

! If  I go  to  the  North  next  year,  I feel 
very  much  inclined  to  build  a hotel  for 
myself— for  example,  at  Sheffield— and 
run  it  on  modern  lines."  To  which  the 
reporter — was  it  Mi'.  Blackburn’? — an- 
swered. “1f  you  build  one.  there  must 
be  a special  tariff  for  musical  critics." 

Melba  proiiosevs  to  go  to  Germany  “on 
tour,”  to  go  to  Berlin,  work  her  way 
down,  and  coiilimie  over  the  border  in 
Butlape;;t  and  Bucharest.  She  has 
never  sung  in  Germany.  “And  I 
much  relish  the  thought  of  the 
experiment.  You  sec,  the  German 
singers  do  not  precisely  study  in 
tlie  singing-school  to  which  1 belong.” 
She  has  bought,  not  rented,  a house  in 
Great  Cumberland  Place.  Bertram 
MacKential  has  finished  a portrait  bust 
of  her,  whi'  h she  thinks  is  “perfectly 
w'ouderful.  the  likeness  is  so  extraor- 
dinaiy,’’  and  she  tiroposes  to  give  it 
to  the  National  .Art  Gallery  I’l  Mel- 
bourne, her  native  town.  “Yes.  and 
it  may  be  a sentimental  feeling— I don’t 
know,  and  I don’t  think  I care— but  I I 
should  like  t“  think  that  there  was  1 
some  memorial  of  me  over  there;  above, 
all,  my  own  people  will  love  to  think  I 
that  they  have  some  remembrance  of  ; 
me,  you  know,  near  them."  -After  ' 
German  tour  Melba  will  go  to  Rome  1 
to  study  Puccini’s  “Tosca.”  She  will  1 
not  sing  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  next  year.  “I  sang  in 
one  Handel  Festival,  and  that  is  quite 
fiioiigh  for  me.  1 cannot  understand  on 
what  artistic  principle  such  a thing  is 
arranged.’’  And  the  reporter  answered 
truly;  “It's  religion,  not  art." 

AVc  saw  an  envelope  Saturday  that 
bore  this  printed  inscription  In  the  left- 
hand  corner:  “Studio  of Nat- 

ural .Artist.  Suwanee.  Georgia."  The 
question  is  cone  erning  the  precise  mean- 
ing here  of  the  word  "natural."  The 
words  “studio”  and  “artist”  arc  now 
so  loosely  used  that  the  arthsl  may  he 
a natural  e.irn-cutter  or  a.  ollpperof  hair, 
as  Ihe  term  “naturar’  is  employed 
sometimes  with  hone  setting.  But  if 
he  is  a real  artist  in  the  restricted 
sense,  dors  Mr.  — wish  to  say  that 
he  is  a painter  of  natural  scenery,  or 
unaffected,  ora  naturalist;  or— there  are 
i endless  conjectures.  Will  not  the  Post- 
j master  in  Suwanee  enlighten  us? 

I 

1 I iiir  ^question  of  last  week  is  ans- 

! wered  in  tjart.  “Russell  Sage  saj-s;  *I 
think  a midday  meal  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain health  and  energy,  but  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  food, 
n should  be  light,  but  substantial.'  “ 
We  like  to  think  of  him  eating  a reJ 
herring  and  a cracker. 

As  a result  of  Mr.  Vizetelly’s  adver- 
tised unwillingness  to  translate  into 
English  Zola’s  “F^onditf.”  because  it 
is  characterized  by  sui  h a degree  of 
outspokenness  as  is  still,  in  advance  of 
us,  a large  pile  of  copies  of  the 
novel  in  the  original  has  disappeared 
from  the  shop  of  an  importer  in  this 
tiiy.  The  eager  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  sadly  disappointed.  The  volume  of 
over  701)  pages  Is  not  a novel:  It  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  political  economy, 
sociology  and  medicine.  It  is  a long 
and  zealous  tract.  There  is  not  an 
erotic  thought  or  a sensuous  de.scrlp- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  emin- 
entl.v  moral  book  of  incredible  frank- 
ness. To  read  it  carefully  is  a severe 
task.  The  st.perflclal  reader  will  Jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  Zola  desires 
everv  Frenchman  to  have  at  least  12 


J 

I^lr, 
p tmrv 


, - - ---  Out;  l.o w-7^CI*''Cj?|^'iu.iy 

, .in  oni<-Lt‘rd  by  i-r#*rmans  Is  ib'iiiiGri'f  is  little,  very  little  ir»  th;^ 

UlJlron  If  h*-  shuuUl  thereby  here.*'  i music,  which  is  stroriicly  ottgin.ih 

^.coossion  Ihr..  or  four  wlvos.  n , ola.mo,!  '';i-uHar^’ u"^c'  of  ^hT?nstnnuA^u;  from 

that  Deweys  gunners  wore  Kiigllsh-  jng  to  end.  There  are  effects 

Henry  T.  Dippe  maintains  "'  men.  w hich  are  surprising,  but  never  bizarre. 

i.s  made  in  the  world  never  deliber.-itPly  contrived  for  sen.sa- 

Wo  are  pained  to  see  llio  Boston  Her-  tional  purposes;  for  ftorodlne,  the  ac- 
alil  using  that  verbal  abomination  . comitllshed  scientist,  philantliropist  and 
••Den,’'  in  a head  line.  The  abbrevia-  gentleman,  was  a man  of  exquisite 
tlon  reminds  ub  of  a little  story— but, 
no,  wo  shall  not,  we  dare  not  tell  it. 


»ai  in  the  United  States.  The  brewers 
work  to  this  end  from  phllan- 
kropv  rather  than  from  fear.  e le- 
iember  that  a brewer  In  Munioh  was 
Int  to  jail  and  lined  heavily,  not  be- 
aiise  he  p'lt  B deleterious  substanec  In 
ris  beer,  btif  because  he  dared  to  dc- 
art  from  the  formula  given  by  the  Tol- 
le*  of  Brewers.  There  may  be  as  pure 
ler  made  in  this  country  as  tn  Bavaria, 
mt  surely  Mr.  Idppe  knows,  as  every 
mslytlcal  chemist  knows,  that  much 
the  American  beer  is  adulterated, 
ind  to  tlie  Injury  of  the  consumer. 

yyinj  1/  . ^ 

(teklirrs  are  never  original.  They  ttdnk  it 
unmanly.  I once  spent  a week  with  the 
iiancler  of  one  of  our  armies,  and  I never 
>ard  the  same  remarks  so  often  in  all  my 
They  thought  everything  was  an  at- 
gtadon.  Once,  when  I mentioned  Matthew 
mold  at  the  mes?,  they  thought  ho  was  an 
tectution.  I explained  that  he  had  been 
mIiooI  Inspector.  I thought  that  might 
awSire  them.  But  they  evidently  did  not 
llevo  me.  They  knew  nothing  about  any- 
Inir  or  anybody.  I know  I tried  to  be 
Wly.  I talked  about  Wilson  Barrett.  What 
Sw  could  I do?  To  talk  about  Wilson  Bar- 
it Is  generally  supposed  to  show  your  ap- 
fdatlon  of  the  heroic  age.  Of  course,  no- 
^ tlilnks  about  him  now.  But  I was  quite 
failure.  I went  to  five  dinner  parties,  I 
aember,  during  that  week,  and  we  all  con- 
rsed  about  machine  guns  at  each  of  them, 
felt  as  if  the  whole  of  life  was  a machine 
and  men  and  women  were  all  quick- 
Ing  parties. 


beer 


Now  tliat  the  bubonic  plague  is  in 
New  York  llie  citizens  of  this  country 
may  justly  beast  cf  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  civilization.  Bubonic  is  a 
recent  word  in  opr  language,  for  it 
first  appeared— in  this  .sen.se— in  1871. 
Tllerc  is  a word  "bubonic,”  however, 
deri\  ed  fre  m the  Batin  “bubo"— owl  - 
as  in  Peter  I’Indar’.s  lino  "With  arms 
akimbo  and  bubonic  look.”  The  won! 
"bubo” — inflamed  swelling  or  abscess  in 
glandular  parts— gees  back  to  1898,  ami 
the  bubonic  plague  goes  back  corlainly 
to  A.  D,  253.  This  plague  is  also  known 
as  the  bubo  plague.  Landor  uses  the 
participle  adjective  "buboed.” 


•V  correspondent  writes  from  Copen-  j 
ho  gen:  "A  now  symphony  was  played  I 
here  Oct.  21  at  a.  Philharmonic  concert 
and  there  is  a curious  story  about  it.  I 
The  composer,  Jacob  Adolf  Haegg,  a ! 
'pupil  of  Cade,  who  expected  much  of 
him,  wrote  the  symphony  in  1871;  but 
he  was  sucdenly  attackeil  by  rellgiou.s 
r elancholy  and  was  st'nt  to  a maei- 
house,  where  he  staid  20  years.  Three 
years  ago  he  came  out,  sane.  He 
looked  over  the  symphony  and  pub- 
lished it  last  year.  It  was  queer  to 
Ihear  a new  work  written  completely 
in  the  style  of  Mendelssohn  and  Gade.” 


‘Juirip  in  Hides”  vas  announced'  yes- 
May  by  the  newspapers.  An  old 
fry— "The  cow  jumpied  over  the 
on." 

fhe  ingenious  John  Bellenden  Ker, 
who  claimed  that  nursery  rhymes 
'unmeaning  metrical  farragos  known 
that  title”— were  hidden  attacks  on 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the 
ginal  form  of  the  rhyme  from  which 
quote  above  was: 
lye!  died  t'el.  died  t’el 
guit  end  de  vied  t’el. 

Kauw  j’hummt:  ‘Hoeve  eer; 

dij  moe  aen.’ 

Ilj  fel  doghe  laft  tot  sij  sus  sport; 

111  yl  te  dies;  'Ran!  haft  er 

dlj  spae  aen.’  ” 
nd  he  translated-  it  as  fbllows  from 
s Dutch: 

You  that  work  hard  for  your  bread, 
contrive  among  yourselves  to  shame 
common  thief  and  mischief-maker, 
is  Jack-daw  (priest)  keeps  on  repeat- 
'Plough  the  land  duly;  be  pains- 
ing my  man!’  and  this  curse  to 
ry  virtue  continues  harping  on  in 
isame  strain  till  he  is  stopped  short. 

■ sure  you  salute  him  at  once  with, 

I active  fellow!  take  you  this  spade 

our  own  bread  with  it  honestly 
filch  from  others.’  ” 

Wl  prefer  our  Mother  Goose  without  j; 
chj forced  interpretation.  If  Mr.  Ker 
erJ  now  living  he  would  I'e  writing 
In'  in  favor  of  the  Baconian  theory 
idjtmding  ciphers  on  every  page  of 
pearc.  'lime  luing  heavy  on  his 


IWO  CONCERTS. 


idi^et  yo 
idl'on't 


Second  .Concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  With  Mr.  Burmeister 
Pianist— First  Piano  Recital  of 
Mr.  Mark  Hambourg. 

The  .second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
'Quartet  was  given  last  night  in  -Asso-' 
elation  Hall.  The  program  was: 

Quartet  in  t:  ti.'it  IKoechcl  .'s'-i M.izarc 

Senata  for  piano  ami  'cello  in  C minor.. 

Pnint-Saens. 

Quartet  in  A major Burodlne. 

I The  quartet  by  Mozart  is  ope  of  the 
jthiee  ordered  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  dedicated  to  him.  It  is  not  equal 
in  heauly  or  spontaneity  to  any  one  ; 
of  the  earlier  six  quartets  dedlc.htod  to 
(Haydn.  Of  course  it  is  well  made — for  j 
Mtzart  w!us  not  in'  the  habit  of  writing  i 
her’.vlse — but  much  of  it  is  conven-  j 
Icnally  Mozartian  and  much  of  it  is  j 
perfunctory.  The  King  thouglit  him-  ; 
self  an  accorapiisl  cd  'cellist,  and  in  j 
this  quartet  Mozart  favofed  his  pa- 
tron’s instrument;  hut  the  music  i.s 
hard'y  worth  the  polished  performance 
I,  given  it  hj’  the  Kneisels. 


taste  and  the  hl.ghost  musical  alms. 
There  is  no  page  that  is  not  of  genu- 
ine Interest;  there  is  no  passage  tliat 
is  contrapuntal  simply  from  iiedagoglc 
feeling  of  necessity  to  show  knowledge; 
but  the  most  striking  movements  at 
lirst  hearing  are  tire  second  and  the 
tliird.  The  latter  is  a sclicrzo  of  line 
fanev  and  a surprising  flight  of  imagi- 
nation The  trio  is  extremely  original 
and  of  haunting,  unearthly  beauty 

The  ball  was  crowded  and  apiilause 
was  hearty.  The  third  concert  will  be 
given  Dec.  4. 

.■*  - 

Mr  Mark  Hambourg  gave  his  first  i 
piano  reeital  in  thi«  city  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Bleinert  Hall.  There  was  a 
small  and  applausive  audience.  He 
played  Rameau’s  gavotte  and  varia- 
tions, Schumann’s  FaschingAiehwank;  a 
I nocturne,  two  etudes  and  the  polonaise 
in  B flat  bv  Chopin;  and  pieces  by 
Tschaikowsky.  Plenselt,  Strauss- 
Schiitt,  Hainiionrg,  Kubln.stein. 

Mr  Hambourg  1«  a young  man  of  I 
large  hands,  surpassing  technic  and 
surprising  .speed.  His  tone  is  dry.  hard, 
■metallic.  'When  he  should  sing  a mel- 
ody his  touch  is  like  the  stroke  of  a 
wood-pecker.  His  speed  is  not  only 
surprising;  it  is  injurious  to  the  com- 
poser and  irritatlpg  to  the  hearer,  for 

it  is  lamentably  injudicious  and  calcu- 
lated only  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity. And  tiien.  he  pounds,  pounds, 
pounds.  . 

His  phrasing  is  recklessly  indifferent 
or  distinctly  unmusical.  His  use  of  i 
the  damper  pedal  is  abuse.  He  slrnply 
has  strength  and  speed,  and  in  these 
he  puts  his  trust,  and  for  the  exhibi-  | 
tion  of  these  he  expects  applause.  \ 

It  is  a piiy.  For  here  is  a young  man  ■ 
1 with  natural  advantages,  who,  now  ' 

I after  long  study,  is  nevertheless  in  eer-  : 
tain  important  respects  as  though  he 
had  never  studied.  The  day  has  gone 
liy  when  the  qualities  on  which  he  re- 
li'es  for  an  effect  excite  admiration,  or 
startle  and  amaze. 

He  will  give  another  recital  Dec.  3. 
when  he  will  play  pieces  by  Baeh-d'Al- 
hert,  Beethoven,  Scarlatti,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  R'ubinsteiu,  Mendelssohn, 
Gluck-Sgambati. 

Philip  Hale. 

; t 'T^’  r ^ 

There  were  tilings  around  us  and  about  ot 
iihicli  1 rail  render  no  distinct  account  — 
ll.iiigs  material  and  spiritual:  heaviness  in 
I lie  atniosplicre,  a .sriise  ot  sufCoeation,  anx- 
iriy,  and  above  all,  that  terrible  stale  of 
existence  ivliirli  the  nervous  experience  when 
tlie  sens-'s  are  keenly  living  and  awake,  and 
incamvhilo  tlio  powers  of  tliought  llo  dor- 
mant. 


"Resident  Rogers  of  the  Northwest- 
^ ihiiversily  has  prohibited  kissing 
the  plays  given  hj-  the  students.” 
Where  now  are  the  advantages  of  co- 
catinu'.’ 


circu- 


We  have  received  a ropy  of 
r that  reads  as  follows: 

MKRICAN  SYMPATHY  FOR  THE 
BOERS! 

riense  ropy  and  send  the  following  to 
Ife  of  your  friends: 

N the  Presidents  and  citizens  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
I.  a citizen  of  the  United 
■erica,  heartily  sympathize  with 
)ur  effort.s  for  indepencleiiee. 

Name  

Address  


The  ’cello  sonata  of  Saint-Saens  Is 
also  well  made  and,  alas,  much  of  it 
is  dull.  It  was  writleii  in  1872  and  pub- 
lished the  next  year.  I believe  the 
'cello  part  was  lirst  played  by  Eas- 
serre.  Bast  night  it  wa.s  performed  by 
that  most  admirable  Cliam'oer-’cellist. 
Air.  Sehroeder.  and  the  pianist  was 

TV  T ^ T> S ^ ...1,^  ir. 


Mr.  Burmeister  of  New  York,  who  is 
no  stran.ger  here.  I re.gret  to  say  that 
the  pirfonnancp  was  rot  of  the  su- 
preme excellence  expected  at  these  con- 
certs. Air.  BurmeBltr's  tonq  was  co'd. 
dry.  expressionless;  he  showed  little 
poetic  feeling  or  imagination;  and  bis 
mechanism  was  not  invariably  flawless. 
The  second  movement  is  marked  by  the 
composer  "Andante  Sosteiiuto  et  tran- 
quillo."  The  movement  is  a para- 
phrased chcral  with  tlie  possibilities 
of  fine  effects  of  color.  As  played  it 
was  not  sustained,  nor  was  it  dis- 
tinguished by  tranquillity;  and  there 
were  no  gradations  of  color  exhibited 
States  of  '’Y  pianist.  AVith  the  exception  of 
this  second  movement  tlie  sonata  is 
like  much  of  Saint-Saens’s  chamber 
music,  exceedingly  well  made,  emi- 
nently respectable,  and  witliout  inter- 
est, ■without  true  feeling  of  any  kind. 
And  in  one  respect  the  sonata  is  not 
well  made  for  surely  it  is  not  good 


Occupa’ion  

ti, . wen  iiiaue  cm-  sui’ciy  it  is  noL  guou 

l*lea.se  sign  the  above  and  return  with  ' judgment  to  aoconinany  the  deep  low 

' cents  to  — — — . tones  of  the  'cello  willi  corresponding- 

N.  B.— The  money  is  for  medical  sup-  ly  deep  tones  cf  the  pi.ano. 

de.s,  etc.,  for  the  Boer  sick  and  wound-  , The  quartet  by  Borodine  was  superb- 

J ^.-11  1 *.  i.  rt  A I played,  and  the  composition  itself 

1,  ^hich  vmII  be  sent  to  Pretoria  undei  jj,  rare  merit  and  striking'  origi- 

ie  Geneva  convention.  The  signatures]  nality.  I do  not  know  when  it  was 

•ill  be  sent  to  Transvaal  Agency,  in ' first  performed,  but  Borodine  in  a letter 
nissels.  to  be  forwarded  to  Pretoria.  ) “written  in  April,  1^75,  said,  “To  the 

great  ilispleasure  of  Stassoff  and  Mo- 
■ desie  Moussorgsky,  I have  sketched  a 
'\G  are  dripping  with  sympathy  for.  quartet  for  strings,  which  I have  not 
He  Boers,  and  we  have  a (’anadian  10-1  time  to  finish.  It  Is  shameful,  pitia.ble, 
itnt  piece  that  wc  shall  gladly  forward|  what  can  I do?  Like 

* Oom  Paul  for  him  to  dispose  of  as  “le^Froiles,  I^^can  ouly  write  ^the 


Was  hl.<?  hiirayer.  Calm,  indifferent,  in- 
souciant, contemplating  her  own  beau- 
ty. imperial,  dusky,  diademed  wKh  the 
mt.oii  bedecked  with  stars,  she  had  the 
same  smile  for  hui.tor  and  hunted,  for 
, wrong-doer  and  avenger— a smile  of  lan- 
guid curiosity. 

He  shivered,  sighed  and  fumed  to 
the  right,  so  that  his  shadow  might  fall 
o\  ay  to  one  side;  and  he  walked  along, 
seeking  an  opening  through  the  hedge. 

And  the  shadow  at  his  feet  followed, 
swaying,  gesturing,  assuming  odd, 

1 queer  shapes.  And  as  It  followed,  so 
[ also  did  a sliadow  follow  through  the 
hedge.  In  the  hand  of  lilm  that  cast 
the  shadow  there  was  that  which  was 
net  a shadow;  and  it  sparkled  frostily 
in  the  muonliglit. 

Tile  ■palker  came  to  the  opening  in 
tlie  licdgc.  He  paused:  now  he  must 
quit  the  open  field.  His  shadow  stilled 
at  his  feet.  The  shadow  in  tlie  hedge 
was  stilled. 

Puckering  his  dry  lips  to  laugli  at 
himself  lie  entered— into  the  shadow.  It 
i.s  all  about  him  now.  where  he  lies  in 
tlie  hedge.  THE  QUIETIST. 


And  what  does  the  Spliinx,  that  in- 
valuable monthly,  say  to  those  born  on 
Nov.  22d? 

“22.  Wednesday.  It  is  somewhat  fav- 
oralile,  though  important  affairs  should 
be  postponed. 

“Your  coming  year  does  not  favor  you 
much.  Some  benefits  through  friends 
are  shown,  and  by  your  own  endeavors. 
Unfortunate  matters,  respecting  your 
social  and  home  affairs,  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated, and  you  will  do  well  to  curb 
your  pleasures.” 

This  being  interpreted  means,  go 
j straight  home  today.  Book  not  on  the 
■ cocktail,  however  dry  it  is  and  you 
may  be.  Your  wife  will  not  accept  any 
excuse  though  to  you  it  may  seem  reas- 
onable and  singularly  ingenious. 


■IIM 


iO  pleases — to  give  to  the  wounded,  or 
add  it  to  his  coffee  money;  but  wei 
]ave  not  the  time  to  make  five  copies, 

I do  we  propo.se  to  lose  five  friends. 

Boston  seems  to  be  full  of  clubs,” 
N Admiral  Sampson. 

|i  connection  with  this  wc  note  that 
Samuel  AI.  Rice,  President  of  the 


tiat  more  wliisky  is  consumed  here 
iBn  ill  any  other  city  of  the  country. 


ihus  calm  myselt."  Borodine  was  then 
at  work  on  his  opera  ‘‘Prince  Igor.” 
-And  ill  1886  he  -wrote,  "My  first  quartet 
has  given  pleasure  not  only  at  Karls- 
ruhe, Beipzig,  Bi^ge,  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
etc.,  but  even  in  .Aineriea.  This  veiy 
season,  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Buffalo  performed  it  four  times.” 

This  quartet  was  also  played  in  New 
York  during  the  season  of  ’90-'91.  The 


jsecoiid  and  posthumous  quartet  w...- 
tllliiig  Company  of  America.  say3*[)iay,.q  here  at  a Kneisel  <-oncert  Jan. 


as 


21.  1895,  and  It  made  a strong  impres- 
sion. 

1 find  the  quartet  in  A major  a still 
I finer  work.  Borodine' says  that  he  was 


ei'i,.,  I inner  wont,  ttorooine- says  mat  ne  was 

1 The  statement  that  the  Boer  artil-;  to  vvritf  it  by  a theme  of  Beet- 


THE  SHADOAY. 

As  lie  slcpi.ed  out  of  the  orchard  into 
tlio  OL'cii  field  Ills  sliadow  foil  at  his 
feel.  Hr  started,  for  he  was  nervous. 
Tilt'  muon  rode  high  in  cloudless  space. 
P’rosty  .stars  scintillated  in  the  hruma.1 
sky.  Tile  naked  trees  sighed  in  the 
niiihiiglit.  lilte  unto  the  lilies  of  Zaire. 
Behind  liim  loomed  the  farmhouse,  with 
one  window  lighted  ruddily.  He  waved 
his  hand  toward  it.  and  he  smirked  lus 
III'  Ihouglit  of  the  farmer's  wife,  the  . 
red-lippod  woman.  He  smiled,  as  ho 
tliought  of  the  absent  farmer.  Ho 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his  light  over- 
coat and  hurried  stealthily  toward  tlie 
road.  His  sliadow  traveled  at  his  feet. 

Now.  at  midnight,  under  the  bright- 
est mooiihglit,  there  are  strange 
.•-hadews.  'Thus  trees,  shrubs,  rocks,  a 
gate,  a post,  will  mock,  perplex  or 
.startle  you  with  semblances  ot  things 
to  which  the  sun-clad  day  will  not  givo 
birth;  and  there  are  shadows  whose 
origin  you  cannot  sec;  and  if  there  arc 
shadows  of  substances,  and  if  there 
are  shadows  of  shades,  so  also  are  there 
shadows  of  sounds.  Y'ou  hear  noises, 
voices  which  are  not  articulate,  in  un- 
seen places,  uttered  by  you  know  not 
wliat;  and  if  you  are  nervous  you  say 
to  yourself,  "I  shall  forswear  the  night 
and  walk  abroad  by  day.  Ho.  the 
■warm  and  wholesome  day!” 

His  shadow  traveled  at  his  feet.  Pie 
said  to  lumsclf,  "I’ll  ca.ll  by  day  here- 
after; it  does  not  matter  so  long  as 
he’s  awa.v  ” 

Just  ahead  was  the  fence,  bordered 
by  bushes.  Beyond  was  the  white  road. 
In  the  dusky  hedge  there  were  s'ti.ange 
shadows,  tliere  were  little  anonymoas 
noises. 

The  walker  tripped  over  a furrow, 
yea,  his  feet,  about  which  the  shadow 
c!ur:g;  stumbled  In  darkness.  Pie 
swore,  for  ho  was  nervous.  Ho  began 
to  feel  that  the  Night,  liis  acoomplice, 
cciiccalod  under  her  impassiveness,  • a 
grimly  n allcious,  niordant  liumor.  She 
could  play  tricks,  and  then  softly 
chuckle— or  was  it  only  the  wind  in  the 
trees?  The  Niglit  had  set  a shadow 
about  bis  feet  to  trip  him.  She  had 
con-'-eiitcd  to  cloak  him  for  his  adven- 
ture, and  might  also  be  cloaking  watch- 
ers, spies- or  the  avenger.  Soft  sweat 
started  to  liis  forehead.  Was  tliat 
frosty  sparkle,  there  in  the  hedge,  the 
glitter  of  steel?  Was  that  the  shadow 
•if  a crouching  man? 

ille  knew  now  that  as  he  had  hunted 
in  the  J ight  so  he  might  be  hunted. 
Night  was  no  more  his  friend  than  she 


And  now/  they  are  talking  again.st 
Dewey,  the  Admiral,  George,  Cousin 
George  in  Washington.  We  fear  that 
he  threw  no  ring  into  the  sea  to  ap- 
pea.se  the  people  in  the  sky  for  his 
continuous  good  fortune.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  like  one  Alichael  Cassio,  ho  is 
“almost  clamn’cl  in  a fair  wife”? 

(To  "Objector”:  Yes,  we  know  that 

Richard  Grant  White  and  others  prefer 
the  reading  "fair  wise"). 


In  Bondon  they  honored  the  play.  "In 
Old  Kentucky”  (at  the  Princess’s)  with 
tl.ls  criticism:  "What  moments  of 

weariiie.ss  there  might  be  In  Messrs.  C. 
T.  Dazey  and  Arthur  Shirley’s  Ameri- 
can sporting  comedy-drama  are  amply 
provided  against  by  a stud  of  thorough- 
bred horses;  not  to  mention  a-  com- 
pany of  colored  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
plays  the  concertina  (as  William  played 
the  fiddle)  like  an  angel,  while  another 
shows  a.mazing  ingenuity  in  balancing 
* a bottle  of  water  on  his  head,  what 
time  he  rattles  tunefully  upon  the 
bones.” 

During  a recent  trial  for  murder  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  wound  up  his  speech  with 
a reference  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  Justice.  Air.  Wills,  saiii  he  did  not 
like  it;  “for  it  liad  a great  tendency 
to  di.-'turb  the  equanimity  that  ought  to 
be  iiiaiiitainej  in  a court  of  justice,  and 
tlirew  people  off  their  balance  upon  a 
, subject  whicli  had  nntliiiig  to  do  with 
the  quc.slioii  in  hand.” 

^ 2.5,  ‘V 

j Come  back— the  world's  a di.sinal  place, 
liacking  the  sunshine  of  your  facCj 
Tlie  birds  sing  in  a minor  key,  ‘ 

Tlie  roses  open  grudgingly, 

The  very  lilies  lose  their  grace. 

Tlie  garden's  but  a desert  space, 

Wiiero  weeping  hrauches  interlace. 

The  house  says  slowly,  ceaselessly, 

“Come  back.” 

AVliy  did  you  go?  The  -world’s  embrace 
I You  longed  for  soon  grows  commonplace; 

' And  xvhile  you’re  learning  this,  for  me 
At  ho  know  it  all — most  tlioroughly. 

Time  all  the  time  goes  on  apace — 

Come  back. 

We  read  with  delight  of  the  purpose 
of  Airs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  and  her 
friends  to  revive  in  New  York  the  an- 
cient French  salon.  (There  are  al- 
ready several  excellent  French  restau- 
rants.) 

The  New  Y'ork  Journal  gives  outsiders 
pleasant  glimpses  of  this  salon,  which 
is  to  be  “in  the  classical  lines  and 
colors”— which  are,  of  couise,  prefera- 
ble to  the  baroque  or  early  Gothic.  "It 
cannot  fail  to  be  witty  and  to  be  chiv- 
alrous, for  that  is  infallibly  the  inclina- 
tion of  a salon.”  Yes,  yes;  and  in  this 
a salon  differs  from  a saloon,  which  is 
jiot  always  witty,  and  is  certainly  not 
chivalrous  when  you  enter  It  without 
tho  price— unless  a bouncer  can  bo  re- 
garded as  the  modern  representative  of 
a knight  ot  chivalry.  , 

“It  may  be  audaciously  Democratic.”  1 
Jn  that  case  Air.  Richard  Croker  will  ' 
bo  found  smoking  near  the  mantle- 
piece,  or  reclining  on  a sofa,  and 
charming  the  circle  with  criticism  and 
epigram.  "Her  guests  will  not  tell  the 
news,  except?’ in  tlie  emblematic  Ian- 


I 


that  SlallarmiS  recdmmemleil.” 
Will  they  tell  It  straight?  And  will  the 
language  of  flowers  or  the  handkerchief 
ho  accepted,  if  a guest  Is  a lilllc  shy 
ill  K^neh  emblematic  speech? 

•Mrs.  Belmont  is  convinced  that  a 
t-alori  is  a necessity:  that  there  is  an 
imperative  demaiiJ  for  at  least  one  In 
>Iew  York.  As  ;,hc  said  the  other 
night:  "The  fault  of  saying  clever 

tilings  is  that  those  who  utter  them  are 
in  peril  of  wishing  to  make  newspaper 
or  magazine  copy  of  them.  Let  tis 
liavc  meetings  where  the  art  of  conver- 
sation shall  be  iiraclised  for  the  sake 
of  tlie  art.’’ 

Mr.  Belmont  is  also  in  favor  of  tliia 
salon,  "ilrs.  Belmont  never  makes  a 
luislakc.  What  she  says  or  docs  is  al- 
ways the  thing  to  be  said  or  done.” 

The  assistants  of  the  Belmonts  in  this 
praiseworthy  sclicnic  arc  a woman  who 
is  "a  book  lover  and  extremely  witty:” 
a woman  "wliosc  interest  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  drama  is  intense:”  a 
woman,  who  is  "the  author  of  charm- 
ing poems:”  Mr.  Charles  D.  Gibson,  wlio 
will  draw  amusing  caricatures  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls  when  the 
• onversatioii  flags:  Jlr.  .lohn  Brew  in 
his  favorite  attitude  of  gentlemanly 
case  twith  hands  in  liis  pockets):  and 
others,  whose  names,  with  tliose  of  the 
women  above  described,  are  mentioned 
liy  tho  Now  York  Journal.  "Tliey  are 
in  Mrs.  Belmont’s  confidence.” 

"Loaders  in  wealth  and  society  will 
jiieet  those  of  art,  literature,  and  poli- 
tic.S,”  I 

Is  there  no  prospect  of  a salon  in  , 
Boston  this  winter?  Tlic  running  ex-, 
ticnses  of  sucli  an  entertainment  nerd  , 
)iot  bo  heavy.  Y'ou  can  get  e.xcellcnt  beer  ; 
for  $1  50  a case:  tea  and  coffee  arc  not 
<lear:  and  the  men  sliould  furnish  their 
own  tobacco.  Wo  thus  particularize  ho- 
causo  the  Bostonian  is  most  frugal 
w lien  his  thinking  is  the  highest. 


TWO  CONCERTS. 


Mrs.  Eliza  Hagernian.  aged  H8,  w.as 
divorced  in  a town  of  Kansas  from  her 
husband,  aged  70,  after  tliey  had  llvcil 
together  40  year.s.  She  said  in  her 
petition  that  her  husband  had  chewel 
tobacco  steadily'  during  their  partner- 
ship, and  sho  could  not  stand  the  odor 
and  the  muss  any  longer.  Mrs.  Ilager- 
niaii  should  have  followed  the  example 
of  that  virtuous  dame  extolled  by  tlic.l 
Greek  philosophers,  who,  when  she  was  ' 
asked  hew  she  could  endure  the  foul 
breath  of  her  husband,  answered.  "I 
tliouglit  all  men  smelt  .so.” 

, Wo  suppose  tho  odor  is  unpleasant, 
and  that  enjoyment  of  it  is  an  aciiuired 
taste;  but  there  need  be  no  muss.  We 
have  known  slaves  to  the  vi;c  liabit. 
who  were  outwardly  cleanly;  they  might 
ho  called  self-consuming. 

■And  then  It  makes  a vast  f lfference 
wliether  you  use  plug  or  line  cut.  Self- 
consumers  invariably  clicw  a thin  plug, 
sun-cured,  and.  without  molasses  or 
llnuoricc. 

H.  of  f’oncord,  N.  11.,  writes:  "1 

am  afraid  that  your  question,  ’Could  a 
.hlniera  buzzing  in  a vacuum  cat  Its 
i>wn  second  intentions'.’’  is  a harder  one 
than  any  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ever 
7)1  oposed  to  Solomon.  Croker,  however, 
.•-ays.  ’Quigg  is  the  cube  of  a vacuum.’ 
Your  question  would  be  a companion 
to  Herbert  Spencer’s  definition  of  life: 
‘It  consists  of  the  definite  combination 
of  heterogeneous  changes,  but  simul- 
taneous and  successive,  in  combination 
wilh  external  coexistences  and  sequen- 


Two  full  page  cartoons  in  Slmplicis- 
siriius  sliow  the  pleasant  feeling  enter- 
tained at  present  by  the  Germans  to- 
ward tho  English.  The  first  is  headed 
"English  rivillzatlon.”  Two  Engllsh- 
tuen  are  talking;  one  is  dressed  in  a 
'.irppcr-and-salt  suit  and  wears  a 
monocle;  the  otlier  is  in  a screaming 
golf  dress,  such  as  is  worn  by  those 
who  do  not  play  the  game;  each  has  a 
hriarwood  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Ami  one  s.ays  to 
the  other:  "For  five  shllll’Tgs  a day 

can  hire  follows  to  carry  on  the 
greatest  war  for  the  honor  of  our  na- 
tion. No  English  .gentleman  will  take 
I'art  ill  ihls  dirty  business.” 

The  other  is  an  old,  mouldy  joke.  The 
lillo  Is  "Englishmen  on  the  Cape.”  A 
petty  oflicer  and  a soldier  are  a Iiorse- 
liack;  the  otlicer  is  a tough,  and  he  says 
to  the  s;iipid  soldier;  “What  a glorious 
innriiing!  Let  us  take  a ride  and  kill 
someone.”  | 

A ”bu.<y  woman"  asks  ‘‘some  kind 
reader”  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  the 
Ni  w York  Times  "the  moral”  of 
Colcridges’s  "Ancient  Mariner.”  The 
moral,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is 
to  refrain  from  killing  an  albatross. 
It  Is  a most  Interestliig  bird,  which, 
according  to  the  ancients,  dig.s  a hole 
■til  a ro.  k and  there  makes  its  nest. 
This  nest  has  two  openings:  One  to- 

ward the  cast,  which  is  used  in  search 
of  foed;  one  toward,  the  west  b.v  which 
Tlie  bird  enters.  The  'albatross  allows 
only  Greeks  near  its  dwelling,  and 
chases  a-way  persons  of  any  other 
nationality.  It  is  not  good  eating, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  cooked. 


Song  Recital  by  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitoey, 
Jr.,  Yesterday  Afternoon — The  Concert 
of  Miss  Aagot  Lunde  and  Mr.  Milliam 
A.  Howland. 

5Ir.  Myron  W.  ’Whitney,  Jr.,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Felix  Winternitz,  violinist,  and 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Goodrich,  accompanist, 
gave  a concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  Mr.  ’Whitney  sang  arias 
from  Meyerbeer's  ’’Star  of  the  North,” 
Paladilhe's  "Patrie,”  Lully’s  "Bols 
Epals,”  Gounod’s  “Jle’dje,”  Scarlatti’s 
"Consolati,”  Cavalli's  "In  Amor,”  and 
songs  by  Jansen,  Klibner,  Brahms, 
Tosti,  Vunnuccinl,  Stanford  and  Chad- 
wick. Mr.  Winternitz  played  the  adagio 
and  fugue  from  Bach’s  first  sonata,  and 
his  own  Uomanza  and  Scherzo. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  peculiar  claims  to 
attention.  His  father,  an  honored  and 
beloved  singer  of  this  town,  has  had 
for  years  an  established,  well-deserved, 
international  reputation.  His  brother, 
whom  uncontrollable  and  fatal  modesty 
keeps  from  the  concert  stage,  which 
he  would  adorn,  is  making  for  musical 
righteousness  by  his  patient,  generous, 
intelligent  instruction. 

But  Mr.  Myron  Whitney.  Jr.,  need 
not  hang  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
father  or  brother  for  encouragement 
or  support.  Hi.s  voice  is  a fine  organ, 
impressive,  flexible,  of  generous  range, 
sonorous.  He  uses  this  voice  ivith  more 
than  ordinary  skill,  and  he  shows  the 
results  of  judicious  study  and  both 
native  musical  feeling  and  taste.  It 
is  easy  for  a singer  with  such  a voice 
to  be  monotonous,  to  suggest  constant- 
ly the  priest  or  the  p^re  noble  of  the 
opera,  or  to  remind  you  of  the  orato- 
rio. "Thus  salth  the  Lord!”  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, on  the  contrary,  knows  how  to 
differentiate  in  expression.  To  him  the 
style  and  the  mannerisms  of  Meyerbeer 
and  Gounod,  Lully  and  Cavalli,  are  not 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  realizes 
that  each  period,  that  each  composer, 
has  a peculiar  way  of  expressing  musi- 
cal emotion,  and  his  own  imagination 
and  knowledge  bring  him  into  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  each  in  turn. 
Thus  he  is  more  than  the  singer  of  an 
empty  lay. 

Perhaps  occasionally  Mr.  Whitney 
in  deliberately  making  an  effect  is  in- 
clined to  scatter  tone  when  he  should 
concentrate  it:  and  to  this  he  should 
give  thoughtful  attention.  Let  him  be- 
■ware  the  fate  of  Plunkett  Greene. 

The  concert  gave  genuine  pleasure. 
It  is  a good  thing  to  know  that  such 
a singer  is  at  home  in  Boston.  It  is 
not  necessary  now  for  local  managers 
to  search  New  Jersey  or  the  far  West 
in  despair  of  obtaining  a bass  for  ora- 
torio and  cantata. 

Mr.  Winternitz,  a violinist  of  high 
rank,  lent  agreeable  variety  through 
the  display  of  his  acknowledged  art. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  LUNDE-HOWLAND  CONCERT 

Miss  Aagot  Lunde  and  Mr.  William 
A.  Howland  gave  a song  recital  In 
fcteinert  Hall  last  night.  Miss  Lunde 
sang  Flelitz’s  cycle.  "Schon  Gretlein,” 
some  Norwegian  folk  songs  and  songs 
by  Beach,  Sinding,  Kjenief,  Park, 
Schumann,  Grieg.  Mr.  Howland  sang 
six  romances  from  Brahms’s  "Fair 
Magelone”  and  songs  by  Jensen,  Rubin- 
stein, Schultz,  Beethoven,  Schubert. 
There  were  also  duets  by  Chamlnade 
and  Walthew.  Miss  Jessie  Davis  was 
the  accompanist. 

Miss  Lunde  is  accoutred  with  all  the 
fluallties  that  help  her  to  make  her  art 
a thing  to  please,  and  please  'with  uses 
and  effects  that  belong  only  to  a fin- 
ish of  almost  severe  degree.  Her  voice 
seems  alwa.vs  pliant  to  her  Intentions: 
her  sympathies  admit  her  without  af- 
■fecation  to  the  mood  of  her  text;  and 
her  art  points  her  straight  to  the  In- 
telligence of  her  hearers  without  lead- 
ing her  astray  in  detail.  Such  an 
equipment,  held  in  under  a quick  sense 
for  the  fit,  found  a zone  for  widest 
jilav  in  Fielitz’s  cycle,  "Fair  Jessie;” 
where,  wandering  through  the  swift 
and  abrupt  opposites  of  mood,  she  sang  I 

a logical  and  impressive  way  to  the  I 
final  emotional  catastrophe.  And  she' 
did  it  with  an  appeal  to  her  audience 
that  was  tempered  with  restraint 
guarded  by  dignifying  its  fierce  tension 
Into  a hint  which  owed  its  force  to  its 
barrenness  of  every  effect  but  the  sheer 
momentum  of  its  own  patho.s. 

She  piled  her  phr.ises  into  a sym- 
metry well  measured  to  fit  both  the  ex- 
actions of  the  story  she  sang  and  the 
bvmpathles  it  excited.  And  where  Fie- 
litz  has  drawn  in  tense  strokes  the 
picture  of  a poignant  disaster  to  a mai- 
den's life,  she  held  out  to  her  audience 
a serious  glimpse  of  human  emotion 
that  could  have  anproached  nearer  to 
vividness  onlv  to  lose  its  force  and  its 
fitness.  Her' other  songs,  notably  the 
Schumann  “Spring  Night,”  drew  from 
her  art  each  the  note  suited  to  Its  con- 
text: and  the  Norwegian  Folk-Songs  so 
succsssf iillv’  supplied  themselves  with 
her  sense  of  their  humor  that  the  peo- , 
pie  felt  called  upon  to  compel  an  en- 
core. Miss  Lunde’s  style  an  Instance 
where  the  elocutionary  function  or  mu- 
sic may  be  seasonably  enough  spiced 
with  -taste  and  good  sense  to  rise  to  a 
oistinct  usage  of  its  own;  effective  from- 
its  very  moderation,  where  snoi:ting  eii- 
thusiasm  and  .stormy  passion  itself 
might  not  be  eloquence. 

Mr.  Howland  has  instincts  of  a poetic 
and  thoroughly  musical  sort,  which  arc 
garbed  In  a polish  never  afraid  to  as- 
sert itself.  His  voice,  over  and  above 
Its  fundamental  virtues,  has  a character 
and  an  Individuality  willing  to  bend 
compliantlv  to  a wide  range  of  needs. 

: He  uses  it  always  with  the  skill  of  an 
intelligence  keenly  sensitive  to  the  tit 
and  the  proper.  His  art  is  refined  In  a 
high  degree  he  understands  effect  with 
a 'discrimination  that  seems  never  at 
faidt;  he  arrives  at  the  one  idea  im- 
mediately and  surely.  But  it  is  not  un- 
kind to  worder  if  Mr.  Howland’s  as- 
siduous search  after  finish  and  gentility 
does  not  cramp  his  native  spontaneity. 


and  rob  him  of  a Ireedom  and  ahl 
aba^ndon  of  style  that  are  the  proper 
right  of  his  talents.  Anyway,  wherever 
the  spirit  of  the  songs  he  sang  fell  in 
with  hi.=  efforts  to  achieve  nicety  and 
polish,  he  was  very  commendably  at 
his  best.  This  was  noteworthy  In  tho 
borrow  or  Pleasure”  in  Brahms’s 
hair  Magelone,  and  likewi.se  in  "Rest 
T-hou,  Jly  Lady,”  and  in  "How  Free 
^ Heart.”  -which  sirnv 

farthest  from  the  martial.  In  that  strlni' 
“i.rpmances,  and  'which  ptraved  farth- 
est Into  Jlr.  Howland’s  admirable  anx- 
‘‘’Iv  lor  delicacy  and  refinement. 

The  accompaniments  by  Miss  Davis 
were  a sympathy  and  a .support.  .And 
the  audience  asserted  ,a  rather  reserved 
type  of  applause  at  anpropriate  points 
In  the  evening's  proceedjjigs. 

CLARA  bUU.  I 


Tlie  First  Recital  la  Boston  of  a Contralto 
of  Marked  Natural  Qilts  and  Marked 
Contradictory  Qualities. 

Miss  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Leo  Stern,  'cellist,  and  Mr. 
Lnckstone,  pianist,  gave  her  first  recit- 
al in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  in  As- 


sociation  Hall.  Tlie  progi 
follows: 

am  was  as 

Variations  Concertantes 

. - Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  lau-kstone  and 

Stern. 

“The  Enchantress’’ 

Miss  Butt. 

■*Du  hist  die  Ruh” 

“Dcr  Tod  und  das  Maedchen” 

Schubert 

” W aldesgespraech  ” 

Miss  Butt. 

“Rnrcacole” 

TschalkowskI 

“Danse  dcs  Sylphes” 

Mr.  Stern. 

“In  Questa  Tomba” 

Miss  Butt. 

r'y^ne” 

“Elude  in  E-llal“ 

“Humoresque” 

Chopin 

Mr.  Stern. 

“Husheen” Alice  Needham  i 

“Abide  With  Me” 

S.  Liddle 

Miss  Butt. 

\ canniTial.  if  truculently  Indlg^timinateln 
Ills  horrid  diet,  luiglit  win  sentimental 
praises  for  his  temperance;  others  (U  might 
be  alleged)  were  picking  and  choosing,  mls- 
oralle  epicures!  but  he,  the  saint  upon  earth, 
cared  not  ^Vhat  ho  ate;  any  joint  satlalied 
liis  moderate  desires — shoulder  of  man,  leg 
of  child,  anything,  In  fact,  that  was  nearest 
at  hand,  so  long  as  it  was  good,  wholesome 
human  flesh;  and  the  more  plainly  dressed 
the  better. 


Miss  Cl.tra  Butt  is  a tall  bundle  of 
contradictions.  Her  natural  voice  is  of 
wondrous  beauty,  and  yet  with  this 
voice  she  sins  gravely  against  element- 
ary rules  of  singing  and  against  taste. 
Her  artificial  voice  is  dry  and  hollow; 
and  yet  with  this  she  occasionally 
achieves  a triumph  of  art.  Her  dignity 
is  at  times  queenly;  and  at  times  she 
has  the  airs  and  graces  of  a favorite 
In  a variety  show.  IVhen  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  her  a cheap  and 
vulgar  effect  she  is  artistic:  and  when 
you  are  sure  that  she  will  carry  vou 
away  captive  by  witchery  of  tone,  she 
indulges  in  exasperating  extravagance. 
Tuil.v,  an  interesting,  perplexing,  irri- 
tating. seductive  apparition! 

I am  sorr.v  that  Miss  Butt  Is  enam- 
ored so  deeply  of  her  lower  tones.  She 
is  not  content  to  let  their  beauty  speak 
for  itself ; she  must  needs  italicize  tliese 
tones;  she  feels  obliged  to  force  them 
until  tone  beconies  as  a gargle.  Amalie 
Joachim  once  said;  "Our  tenors  sing 
day  by  day  more  weakly  and  effemi- 
nately. and  our  contraltos  grow  more 
and  more  like  men;  and  yet  a woman 
should  guard  herself  against  falling 
into  tho  mannerisms  of  a deep  bass.” 

In  the  reeital  of  yesterday  exaggera- 
tion in  the  dynamic  force  of  her  lower 
tones  marred  seriously  the  effect  of  cer-  ^ 
tain  pieces,  as  in  the  lines  "Reading 
iloom  upon  my  face”  and  "Built  to  rule 
the  rebel  deep,”  in  Hatton’s  queer  song.  ' 
And  yet  in  this  same  song  the  manner 
in  which  she  wooed . and  the  amorous 
color  thrown  into  the  line  "But  for 
Ihee,  but  for  thee,”  would  have  made 
a philosopher  leave  porch  and  pupils; 
and,  hearing  her,  Stylites  would  have 
leaped  from  the  sour  pillar  into  her 
arms. 

The  feature  of  the  concert  ■was  her 
remarkable  reading  of  Schubert’s  "Tod 
nnd  das  Maedchen.”  Here  Miss  Butt 
displayed  remarkable  dramatic  intensi- 
tj':  here  her  art  was  sincere,  noble  in 
suggestion  and  in  repression,  over- 
whelming. Here  was  sh  e free  from  ex- 
aggeration, from  the  insane  desire  to 
gain  cheap  applause  at  a cheap  price. 

I have  seen  and  heard  few  women  on 
the  operatic  stage  who  were  so  quietly 
tragic.  The  voice  of  Death  was  im- 
passive, not  unkindly,  not  repeilant; 
the  lips  through  which  that  voice  came 
were  cold  with  the  coldness  of  the 
tomb.  -And  the  girl  to  whom  Death 
stretched  out  his  hand  did  not  shriek 
as  with  any  hope  of  rescue;  the  thought 
of  a cry  was  stifled:  the  voice  faltered: 
there  was  no  escape. 

Dramatic,  too,  was  Miss  Butt’s  deliv- 
ery of  the  song  by  Schumann  and  the 
Im'mcrtal  air  of  Handel.  You  forgot 
curious  and  hopelessly  erroneous  tonal 
production;  you  forgot  occasional  over- 
accentuation  and  over-done  portamento, 

I for  you  were  under  the  spell  of  a 
' mightv  voice  and  the  marked  indlvld- 
' ualiiy'of  the  singer  held  you. 

.And  how  could  a woman  who  thus 
appreciated  the  songs  of  Schubert, 
Scliumann  and  Handel  persuade  herself 
to  pul  on  a program  the  wretched  set- 
ting ot  I.vte’s  hymn?  How  could  a 
woman  who  is  dramatically  sincere  in 
the  music  of  Schubert  be  deliberately 
insincere  in  the  trash  ot  Diddle:  for  no 
sincere  musician  would  sing  this  .set- 
ting of  "Abide  with  me”  in  a serious 
concert — even  with  organ  obbligato. 

Mr.  Leo  Stern  made  a favorable  im- 
pression. His  tone  is  pure,  sweet,  and 
yet  manly:  his  technic  is  adequate  and 
clean.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  dismiss 
this  concert  without  mention  of  the 
musicianlike  accompaniments  of  Mr. 
Is.idore  Luckstone. 

Miss  Butt  will  give  her  second  recital 
next  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  she  will 
sing  songs  by  Giordani.  Rosri,  Gluck. 
Hahn.  Schubert.  Goring  Thomas  ana 
f’ov.en.  Mr.  Leo  Stern,  'cellist,  will 
play  pieces  by  Tschaikowsky.  Chopin, 
popper.  Stern,  and.  with  Mr.  Luck-  | 
stone,  an  adagio  by  Bargiol. 

Pliilin  Hale. 


In  a town  not  far  from  Boston,  a 
husband  of  six  days  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  with  the  wedding  dress  and 
with  money  that  he  had  given  his 
young  -nife.  It  appears  that  tho  be- 
trothal was  not  ot  long  standing,  for 
when  the  wife  ■was  asked  her  husband’s 
given  name,  she  answered  that  sho  was 
not  certain,  “but  she  thought  it  ■was 
Tliomas,  because  sho  had  heard  others 
call  him  by  that  name.” 

This  Ignorance  is  not  surprising.  For 
years  the  New  Englander  was  taught 
to  regard  any  outward  display  ot  emo- 
tion. any  outward  Indulgence  In  affec- 
tion. as  something  carnal,  destructive, 
devilish.  How  many  New  England 
women— most  ot  them  martyrs— in  days 
gone  by  never  dreamed  of  addressing 
their  husbands  save  as  "Mr.”!  AVhen 
the  stern  head  of  the  house  condescend- 
ed to  be  gentle  in  tho  presence  ot  a 
stranger,  he  referred  to  bis  wife  or  ad- 
dressed her  as  "Mother." 

Nor  should  any  one  use  this  sad 
story  of  contemporaneous  life  as  a 
text  on  which  to  found  a eermon  against 
short  betrothals.  If  engagements  are 
long,  the  lover.s  often  weary  ot  each 
other,  detect  faults.  Indulge  In  fretting, 
recrimination,  angry  words,  and  the 
marriage  takes  place  only  on  account 
of  pride  and  a mistaken  feeling  of  hon- 
or. Philosophers  tell  us  that  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  marriage  is  the 
consequent  development  of  character. 
AVhen  husband  and  wife  have  known 
each  other  only  slightly  and  courte- 
ously, there  is  much  more  character  to 
be  developed.  Each  day  brings  a fresh 
revelation  and  a fresh  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  tact. 

.A  short  betrothal  has  also  this  in  its 
favor:  The  man  does  not  become  so 

addicted  to  leaving  his  home  nights 
1 hat  he  cannot  abandon  the  practice 
during  and  after  the  honeymoon. 


G.  B.  writes  to  tlie  Journal:  "I  was 

walking  the  other  day  with  a woman 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being  jealous 
of  everybody  and  everything.  She  is 
one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
think  that  Nature  has  combined  with 
humanity  to  single  her  out  and  make 
her  miserable.  She  saw  crape  on  the 
tioorbell  ’of  a showy  house.  Her  face 
brightened  and  she  said:  ‘Well,  death 

sometimes  docs  go  into  those  big,  white 
houses,  blessed  be  God!’  ” 


"Megargee”  publishes  in  tho  Phila 
delphia  Times  an  Interesting  article  on 

Fish  House  Punch.  "Ho  who  sips  for 
the  first  time  imagines  that  he  has  been 
made  immcital  by  the  ambrosia  of  the 
gods,  and  cniy  realizes,  when  he  is 
under  the  table,  lliat  ho  still  belongs 
to  the  earth,  earthy.”  It  seems  that 
there  Is  dispute  concerning  the  origin 
and  the  original  recipe  of  this  107  years 
old  drink.  Some  think  the  true  recipe 
is  as  fellows;  One  bottle  of  branJy,  two 
bottles  of  Jamaica  rum,  a quart  of 
lemon  juice  and  a pound  of  sugar;  ad.d 
iL  dash  of  peach  bracidy  and  some  sliced 
fruits.  Others  claim  that  at  lir.st  two 
and  a half  pounds  of  sugar  wore  used, 
but  attacks  of  gout  chastened  the  driii'.t- 
ers  and  they  reiluced  the  amount  of — 
sugar.  A still  deadlier  mixture  "The 
Governor”  Is  compesod  of  Jamaica  rum 
and  brandy  in  equal  prcpoitiops,  with 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  "It  wlil  bo 
noticed  that  in  neither  of  these  mix- 
tuies  is  vhisky  given  as  either  a basi'' 
condition  or  an  addition.  That  is  easi’y 
explained  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
olden  days,  and  even  up  to  the  Civil 
War,  whLsky  wa.9  looked  upon  as  the 
drink  cf  a groom  and  not  of  a gen- 
lluman.’’ 

“Megargee”  adds  a copy  of  the  biP 
presented  by  the  landlord  of  the  City 
Tavern  for  ihe  dumcr  given  by  the  ^ 
Light  Troon  of  Horse,  Sept.  14,  jiS’7,  in  1 
honor  of  Gen.  Washington;  ' 

£ s.  d.  I 

To  r).S  gentlemen’s  dinners  and  fruit  ‘ 

relishes,  Olives,  etc 20  12  fi 

bottles  of  Madeira 20  5 0 

00  of  Ciaret  ditto 21  0 0 

S ditt.)  of  Old  .Stock 2 0 8 

£2  bottles  of  Porter  ditto 2 1.7  0 

8 of  t’yder  ditto 

12  ditto  Beer 

7 large  Bowls  Ptinch 4 

Sogar.s,  Spermaclty  Candles,  etc 2 6 0 

To  Dtvanters.  Wine  Class  and  Tum- 
blers Broken,  etc 1 2 6 

To  10  Musicians  an)l  Servants'  din- 
ners   2 0 0 

JO  Bottles  of  Claret  12  u 

5 ditto  Madeira I 17  0 

7 bowls  Punch  2 16  0 

S'j  4 2 

"It  -will  be  noticed  that  ■while  the  edi-  ' 
bles  given  the  diners.  Including  musi- 
cians and  servants,  cost  about  tllG  in 
the  money  of  the  present  day.  tho  total  , 
bill  was  nearly  S45o.  Tho.se  were  cvl-  ; 
dently  rather  clever  tipplers.  It  must  I 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  they  , 
were  a rowdy  lot  because  of  that  re-, 
markable  item  in  the  charge  regarding 


16  0 
12  0 
4 0 I 


fbreakasc.  Iti  explanation,  u should  ho 
horric  in  mind  that  in  the  oldrn  daya 


111  iwinti  •**  ... 

when  a toast  was  drunk  at  dinner  and 


the  glasses  ^miptied  at  one  quaff,  they 
were  dashed  into  the  fireplaec  in  order 
that  they  might  never  again  do  honor 
Or  serviee  to  anotlier. 


'One  may  ask,  however,  how  thi.s  ap- 
plies to  broken  decanters  which  lignre 


I in  the  bill 

‘‘Well,  George  Washington  was  there 
and  so  we  will  lot  the  matter  drop." 


All!  there's  nothing  like  the  spell  ex- 
ercised by  a well  - advertised  prima 
oonno.  Someone  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  so  moved  by  patriot- 
ism and  song  when  Nevada  sang  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  that  he  cut 
the  strings  of  Mrs.  .John  Adam  Nor- 
ris's opera  glass  bag,  took  the  glasses, 
and  went  out  into  the  night,  to  conceal 
his  emotion. 


The  military  expert  of  the  Daily 
News  (Dondon),  speaking  of  the  Boers, 
says,  "One  can  hardly  e.xpect  a body  of 
farmers,  wdiose  contests  have  hitherto 
been  with  savage  tribes,  to  understand 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare."  Kxactly 
so;  and  this  is  why  the  Boers  do  not 
understand  the  use  by  the  English  of 
lyddite  shells. 


Erance  is  fast  becoming  a civilized 
nation.  Mr.  Bau'dln,  the  Minister  of 


spiration,  afler' tUT^lorcijaiid  tumblers^ 
burst  a blood  vessel  and  departed  this 
|lifo  In  tho  44111  year  of  his  age."  But 
jlhink  of  the  latter  years  of  Tom  Spring; 
"placid  in  temper  and  unassuming  in 
demeanor— attired  in  black,  with  an 
in  c proachablo  white  cravat,  ho  gently 
moved  among  the  pewter-pots  in  his 
bar,  reminding  one  more  of  a clergy- 
man than  of  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land." Then  there  was  John  Jackson, 
"petite,  agreeable,  reputable,  a capital 
talker,  a person  of  tact  and  energy 
and  charm,"  who  died  in  the  West 
JOnd,  Dondon,  at  the  age  of  86.  mourned 
by  royalty  and  the  people.  Think  of 
Thomas  Cribb,  gentle  as  a lamb,  in 
bis  public  bouse.  We  ourselves  rc- 
inerohcr  many  a delightful  talk  with  ' 
Mr.  Paddy  Ryan  in  hts  quiet  ale  house  ’ 
in  one  of  the  lanes  that  pass  as  streets 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Who  does  not  wish 
a ripe  old  age  for  Mr.  John  I,.  Sul- 
livan. an  old  age  passed  among  his 
favorite  books  and  soothed  by  the  lov- 
ing ministrations  of  battalions  of 
friends.  Already  is  bo  known  in  New 
Ycik  as  the  champion  before-dinners, 
nt-dinner,  and  after-dinner  speaker;  and 
.some  say— for  the  great  man  like  all 
men  of  force  has  enemies— that  he  talks 
in  his  sleep;  but  even  now  his  con- 
xersational  laurels  disturb  the  sleep  of 
Dr.  Chauncey  Jr.  Depew. 


Public  Works,  is  contemplating  a sys 
tern  of  fines  for  all  delay  in  the  French 
railway  service  “exceeding  a quarter 
of  an  hour."  'fExcusez  du  peu!" 


-'yTTV  2.  y . t \S  I 


^ A WORL,D-WONDER. 

I only  am  the  man.  among  all  married  men. 

That  doe.s  not  wish  the  priest,  to  he  unlinked 
a^ain! 

; And  though  my  shoe  did  wring,  I would  not 
mako  my  moan. 

Nor  think  my  neighbor's  chance  more  happy 
than  mine  own. 

Yet  court  I not  my  wife!  but  yield  observance 
due; 

Being  neither  fond!  nor  cross!  nor  jealousl 
nor  untrue! 


Pietermaritzburg,  young  ladies  and 
ipntlemen,  is  the  capital  of  Natal,  and 
it  is  named  after  two  Boer  leaders, 
Pieter_  Relief  and  Gert  Maritz,  who 
laid  out  the  city  in  1839.  The  centre 
of  the  town  was  originally  a market 
square.  At  first  the'  town  was  without 
tif.es;  now  It  is  "bosomed  in  trees." 
There  are  over  30  miles  of  streets;  and 
iho  population  last  ye.ar  was  20,159, 
made  up  of  11,300  European.s,  6,150  na- 
ilves,  and  2,700  Indi.cns.  There  is  a 
eollcge,  a good  water  supply,  which 
co^ts  over  £65,000,  a library  of  over  1.3,- 
OfK)  volumes;  also  a large  brewery.  Tlie 
town,  with  the  exception  of  Port 
Napier,  is  without  permanent  defence. 


"The  family  of  Senator  Thurston's 
bride  say  she  never  really  appeared  on 
the  professional  stage." 

But  what  If  she  had?  Would  she 
not  then  be  as  desirable? 


- VxnJ  Z.U  . 1 


LOEFFLER. 


Uncle  Amos,  who  has  visited  flats  in 
the  Back  Bay,  does  not  understand 
why  the  Harbor  Commission  should 
try  to  provide  "better  anchorage"  in 
the  flats  of  the  South  Bay.  It  would 
be  a good  thing  if  the  janitor  were  an- 
cliored  in  either  quarter  of  the  city. 


! Mr.  Gcbhard  and  Mr.  Ha.mbourg  are 
both  pupils  of  the  much-discussed  and 
variously  estimated  Leschetitzl.  This 
teacher,  ■who,  by  the  way.  would  not 
'take  a certain  pupil  until  the  lad  had 
. promised  to  have  his  hair  curled  before 
each  lesson,  proposes  to  live  henceforth  ; 
in  'Weisbaden.  He  is  driven  out  of 
Vienna  by  politics,  and  he  said  so  I 
lately  in  a newspaper  of  that  city.  We  I 
quote  from  a translation  which  ap-  ! 
;peared  in  the  Concert  Goer  (New  York): 
"I  am  an  honest  musician  and  politics 
I are  only  of  secondary  interest  to  me. 
But  since  I perceive  that  the  general 
I hounding  has  taken  on  such  dimensions, 
[that  politics  are  smuggled  even  Into 
I art  matters.  T am  forced  to  pay  more 
<lose  attention  to  them.  And  thus  T 
j come  to  notice  that  the  same  unheard- 
of  terrorism  which  is  evinced  in  all 
other  questions  of  public  life  is  now 
being  transplanted  also  into  the  neutral 
domain  of  art.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  confessional  art,  and  I am  inwardly 
, .shocked  over  the  lack  of  respect  with 
which  meritorious,  highly  important 
artists  are  being  treated  because  their 
political  or  religious  confession  does 
not  please  certain  people  in  power  to- 
day. In  such  a town  I do  not  care  to 
live." 

How  happy  we  should  be  in  this  city.l 
■nhere  Mayor  Quincy  provides  musical 
entertainments  for  the  burgesses  and 
furnishes  singers  and  players  on  in- 
st'ruments  without  inquiry  into  their 
< olor,  sex.  ag<',  politics  or  previous  con- 
dition of  .servitude! 


A Revised  Edition  of  Kis 
I ‘^Veiilees  de  rUkratne/' 


Mr.  Franz  Kneisel's  Fine 
Performance  of  It. 


R.  Sirauss^Brahnis  and  Schu- 


bert at  the  Symphony. 


Wc  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sad  phy- 
sical condition  of  Mr.  Norman  Selby, 
■n  ho  is  better  known  to  thousands  of 
admirers  as  Jlr.  Kid  McCoy.  It  ap- 
I'oars  that,  he  is  suffering  acutely  from 
nervous  depression.  Either  he  has  not 
bashed  enough  foes,  or  ho  mourns  the 
lambasting  given  him  by  Mr.  Sharkey. 
Lot  us  hope  that  his  physician  Is  a 
I'essimist,  and  that  Mr.  Selby  will  soon 
shy  his  castor  into  the  ring. 

We,  like  to  think  of  those  heroes  en- 
joying a green  and  prosperous  old  age. 
Mr.  Thomas  Sayers  disappoints  us. 
for  he  died  comparatively  young  in 
consequence  of  injudicious  devotion  to 
strong  drink.  Sad,  too,  was  the  fate 
of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly,  who,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1820,  "having  drank  an  almost 
incredible  number  of  tumblers  of  punch 
at  one  sitting  (out  of  mere  bravado), 
and  swallowed  halt  a bucket  of  cold 
water,  while  in  a state  of  profuse  per- 


The  program  of  the  sixth  Symphony 
concert  in  Jtuslc  Hal!  last  night,  Mr.  | 
Gericko,  condncloi',  was; 

Orerturo  in  the  Italian  Style,  in  (’  I 

— r'.', Schubert  I 

-Mgnt.s  in  tile  t.kfain,"  concert  piece  ! 

for  violiu  and  orchestra  Ivoeffler 

I.  Introduction:  ' | 

Pa.'toral. 

II.  A Night  in  May  (The  Drowned 
ttirl— Runa). 

Parobkl  amuse  themselves. 

’I  III  Euicnspiegel's  Merry  Prank.s '• 

« yh.  38  — Strauss 

fell. 'phot. y Nt..  4,  in  K minor llrahms 

Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler's  piece  for 
Violin  and  orchestra.  entitled  'Hes  Veil- 
Hes  de  I'Ukraine,"  was  written  at  Wtiy- 
lar.d  in  the  summer  of  1891,  and  it  was 
first  played  by  the  composer  and  or- 
chestra, under  Mr.  Nikisch,  Nov. '21, 
of  that  your.  It  then  consisted  of  four 
movem.ents— Introduction  and'  Pastor-  I 
ale.  Rune,  Dnmka,  Finale. 

East  summer  at  Medfield,  Mr.  Doef- 
fier  rewrote  the  work,  and  he  made  I 
many  and  .serious  changes.  The  third  ! 
movement  was  omitted  last  night.  j 
Ml.  Apthorp  says  in  the  program  I 
book:  I 

, The  original  title  of  this  composition  ! 
Les  de  I'Ukraine'-is  exceed-  I 

ingly  difficult  to  render  into  English;  i 
we  have  no  word  that  expresses  tlie  1 
exact  meani%  of  'veiliee';  'vigil'  comes 
nea,rest  to  it,  but  that  has  certain  asso- 
ciations which  the  French  'veiilee'  has 
not.  A 'veiilee'  is  merely  a sitting  up 

sittffi^  no  “vcillte"  as  the 

dur  nt'  tho  f-  ^'^'Tral  persons  together 
sleeo^and  -i'"®  for 

of  -rillael^rs  the  assemblage 

at  night  who 


Us  inctiy  the  tietcni.s  or  a comj.  .siimn 
like  that  violin  suit,,  after  one  hearing 
and  at  the  end  of  light  year.s.  but  Rv 
general  recollection  is  that  the  suite 
was  inen  dilfuse  and  a little  garrulous 
Jn  spite  01  ihe  many  beauties  whieii  it 
contained;  and  I remember  that  tlm 
I finale  then  seemed  the  most  firrnly-kiiit 
movement  During  tho  last  eight  years 
Mi.  Doefliel  has  studied  much,  and  In 
has  gamed  steadily  in  mastery  of  i s 

on  ■ Stands-I  refer 

only  to  the  movemenl.s  pl.aved  b.sr 
j mght-is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Loefller 
j even  thongh  there  is  no  touch  of  the 
macabre  HI  which  he  often  flnds  delight 
land  which  lie  expresses  poisTianltv 
'There  is  no  bitterness  Mn  the  mela,,: 
choly;  there  is  no  hopelessness  in  ibe 
mild  splendor  of  the  TTkraine  riighl 
there  is  no  mockery  of  the  mea-rimenf' 
Here  hs  piirel.v  imaginative  music  that 
is  gentle  in  sadness  and,  althougli  tlVoro 
is  tho  expre.s3ion  of  village  sport  there 
Is  no  accompanying  smell  of  vodka 
The  solo  violin  is  used  as  an  orches- 
tral not  merely  as  a virtuoso  instrii- 
nient.  and.  yet  only  a virtuo.so  in  he 

it.  Not  that  the  solo  part  is  ungrate- 
ful, on  the  contrary,  it  is  luneful 
and  effective,  although  at  Umos  the 
audience  may  be  diverted  from  the 
soloi.st  by  surprising  orchestral  com- 
binations and  lose  for  a moment  the 
thread  of  the  story.  There  are  few 
musicians  who  are  so  curious  in  or- 
chestrai  experiments;  there  are  few 
s 111  fewer,  who  succeed  so  trium- 
phantly 111  experiments  that  seem  at 
first  too  daring,  or  hopelfss.  Mr  Eoef- 
fler  IS  fastidious  in  everything;  melody 
harmony,  orchestral  dre.ss;  his  fastidi’ 
onsness  is  not  finical;  it  is  the  de.sire 
of  ^the  true  artist  to  do  his  best,  to 
fine,  the  one,  the  only  harmonic  and 
orchestral  expression  for  his  thought 
to  steer  clear  of  the  conventional  the 
academic,  to  leave  behind  him  'only 
that  of  which  he  i.s  not  ashamed.  In 
such  a spirit  worked  Plaubeit 
■rhis  smite  is.  crowded  with 'exquisite 
detail  It  is  as  the  dream  of  a passion- 
ate collector  of  precious  stones  who  sees 
his  cabinets  complete,  with  gems  long 
sought  rare,  of  many  colors,  from  those 
that  dazzle  to  those  that  are  quietly 
pure.  How  simply  this  composer  shuns 
the  commonplace!  And  yet  this  ap- 
p.Tront  simplicity  is  the  result  of  loim 
and  anxious  hearing,  experience  im- 
agination and  infinite  rejection,  ’how 
oeautiiul  the  few  introductory  meas- 
ures of  the  second  movement*!  How 
different  timbres  melt  into  each  other 
and  there  is  the  calm  watched  bv  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Kneise!  played  not  only  with  ex- 
xr6rn6  fincssp.  Runty  und  poptic 
Quality  of  to?i0;  i^niost^ntatious  possps- 
sion  ot  flawless  technic;  sympathetic 
sharing  in  the  mood,  the  “stimmunff” 
of  his  colleague;  rhapsodic  freedom  in 
song  such  as  characterizes  the  melo- 
dies o;  the  dwellers  in  Little  Russia; 
embioidery  that  seemed  the  accidental 
thought  of  the  moment — these  were 
some  of  the  iiualities  of  his  admirable 
performance. 


r^snee  aiu.  J WUllner  is  enough 

speclallj  if  you  have  read  the  adven 

fn  ' or  R vulgar  hook 

bi ^ that  are  rogardei 
funnv  ‘R'RJ  n.t  Indescrl’.ablj 

these  jokes  are  of  a 
Hribeiaisian  nature,  and  perhaps  it  i- 
not  wen  to  imiuiro  too  carefuriy  into 
btrauss’s  scheme. 

Ihe  work  itself  is  of  genuine  Interest 
lliroughoiit,  and  many  pages  are  of  rare 
musical  strength  and  charm.  There  is 
here  a rhythmic  as  well  as  a harmonic 
boldness  tliat  has  been  surpassed  only 
by  the  Strauss  of  “Thus  Spake  Zara- 
ihustni.  (And  are  we  not  to  hear  his 
"Tton  Quixote"  and 
the  Heldonlebeii"  symphony?)  He  has 
enlarged  the  possibilities  of  orchestral 
expres.sion,  and  yet  in  "Till"  there  is 
nothing  that  is  hopele.ssly  involved  or 
cryptic.  Furthermore,  there  l.s  through- 
out the  spirit  ot  popular  legend.  How- 
ever vulgar  the  hero  may  be.  there  is 
no  superfluity  of  naughtiness  in  the 
music;  for  any  attempt  at  rea'ism  does 
not  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  art. 


The  orchestra  played  the  piece  by 
Strauss  superbly,  and  it  wa.s  led  with 
great  insight  and  full  appreciation  by 
Mr.  Gericke,  who  also  conducted  Mr. 
Loeflier  s suite  with  infinite  pains.  Pos- 
, sibly  a little  more  rehearsal  might  have 
improved  the  performance  of  the  lat- 
ter's difiicult  score,  out  as  it  was  the 
performance  gave  much  pleasure.  The 
overture  pf  Schubert  was,  in  its  W'ay, 
amusing,  and  the  symphony  by  Brahms 
no  doubt  thrilled  his  passionate  admir- 
ers. ... 

Philin  Hale.  , 


Richard  Strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel's 
^ " was  first  performed  at 

a Gur/cnich  concert  in  Cologne.  Nov 
he?e  Feb! 

’■“S'ht  Maurel,  Sa- 
ville,  Dola.  Beeth  and  others  appeared 
in  "Falstaft"  at  Mechanics'  Biding 
and  man:.-  of  us  did  not  hear  Strauss's 
^iic  until  it  was  led  last  evening  *bv 
Mr.  Gericke.  ° ■’ 

\Vhen  Dr  13  uHner,  the  conductor  at 
Cologne,  a.sked  the  composer  for  an  ex- 
planatory program  of  the  “poetic-al  in- 
tent" ot  this  piece,  Strauss  replied-  “It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a pro- 
gram to  ‘EiilensplegeT;  were  I to  put 
Into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  .sev- 
eral incidents  suggested  to  me,  they 
“Woulu  seiJoni  suffice  and  mig'ht  even 


♦ ^11.  * ‘ oicisdus  at  nr 

they  sit  - up  to 
means  the  action 


of  means  tne  aclior 

the  sick  at  night.  Mr  G 

Question  of  transla- 

short  fa1erbl^thZ''w®=  collection  of 
Russian  author  Go- 
’^^uj-nig  the  title  ‘Des  Veillees 

we  translated, 

we  y.  Ill  call  Fireside  Stories  of 
R "t  Russia-Suggested 

Rueffler  for  musical  treaSnent." 
These  tales  of  the  Ukraine  are  grave 
and  gay,  and  as  in  so  many  Ru<>^ian 
stones,  there  is  sailness  even  in"  the 
gayety.  No  wonder  that  they  appealed 

to  ffim  suggested  ^uusic 

to  him.  It  IS  not  easy  to  remember 


give  rise  to  offence.  Lot  me  leave  » 
therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  t'r 
I liard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has  pr'' 
yided  for  them.  By  way  of  helpin 
them  to  a belter  understanding,  i 
.seems  .sufficient  to  point  out  the  tw 
“Lulenspieger  motives,  which,  in  Uv 
mo.st  manifold  disguLses,  moods,  and  sic 
nations,  pervade  ihe  whole  up  to  th 
catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  beet 
condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  uj 
to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  then 
,gucs.s  at  the  musical  joke  w’hich  . 
Roque  has  offered  them.’' 

Several  Germ.nn  critics  have  tried 
“crack  the  hard  nut.”  Thu.s  Mv. 
K.latte  v^'rote  an  elaborate  analy.«is  iha 
wa.s  published  in  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zoiti  rg,  Nov.  8,  1895.  He  finds  that  the 
opening  measures  Indicato  the  folk- 
characiey  of  the  .story  and  say  “Once 
upon  a time”;  th^*n  the  thematic  ma- 
terial is  cxpo.sed  so  that  tJie  he.irer  is 
enabled^  “to  reco£:rJze  the  pranks  and 
dioli  tricks  which  the  crafty  scheme** 
is  about  to  bring  before  our  eyes.”  Till 
wanders  through  the  land  as  an  edven- 
u rer  with  tattered  clothe.s;  h?  rides 
into  the  market  of  a city:  “Clink! 
flush;  clatter!  A confused  sound  of 
■broken  pots  v-ud  pans,  and  the  marke:- 
I v.omen  .are  put  to  flight!”  And  now 
I Till  is  an  unctuous  priest;  and  now  a 
! Don  Juan  at  whom,  howevf^r,  women 
laugh;  therefore  he  hates  the  human 
ra'^e;  he  mocks  professors,  doctors,  and 
all  Phil-stine.s;  ho  hoo.xes;  he  lies;  and 
at  last  ho  is  brought  before  the  Cs'di. 
Sentence  is  pronounced;  “the  dsscend- 
ing  1(  ap  of  a minor  seventh  in  the 
ba.«soons,  hcrn.s,  trombones,  .and  tuba 
bet‘‘'ken.s  his  de.ath.”  And  Till  becomes 
a legendary  person.  The  people  ♦€  ! of 
hitii  and  his  exploit.sr  “Once  upon  «i 
riire  * ♦ * 7^1:1  that  he  was  a merry 
logue  and  a ihorov.gh  dovd  of  a fellow 
seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  find  I 
ei.ght  mea.surec  uiven  out  forti.'Simo  by 
the  full  orchestra.” 

I am  not  favorably  inoUned  toward 
the  extraction  rf  sunbeams  from  cii- 
cumber.s.  This  analysis  remiud.s  me  of 
the  opening  sentence  of  John  Phoenix's 
masterly  discu.s.sion  of  “The  Plains : 
a.ie  symphonic, ” by  Jabcz  Tarlx)x, 
“The  symphonic  opens  upon  the  wide 
.and  boundless  plains  in  longitude  115 
IV.,  latitude  35  degrees.  21  minutes,  and 
1 3 second.s  N.  and  ab^ut  60  mi’es  from 
the  west  bank  of  Pitt  River.  Thi^.se 
I (lata  are  beautifully  and  clearly  cx- 
pre5;sed  by  a long  (topographically') 
|ur;-.\vn  note  from  an  K flat  clarinet. ”, 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  short  sca.son  of  the 
Grau  Opera  Company  at  the 
Boston — and  there  will  be  many 
intei-psting  things  to  which  we  all  look 
forward  eagerly— will  undoubtedly  be 
the  honorable  rivalry  between  Sale-za 
and  Alvarez,  the  two  tenors  of  the 
Paris  Opfra.  Each  was  heard  here  last 
season,  but  while  Alvarez  was  intro- 
duced to  us  in  two  of  his  best  nans, 
Saleza  was  less  fortunate,  for  the'parts 
in  which  he  has  won  unstinted  praise 
jare  Othello  in  Verdi's  opera  and  MathO 
jin  Rcyer's  "Salammbo." 

A •oire.si.on'Jeiu  of  the  Pal!  Jiai!  Ga- 
zette talked  with  Mr.  Sal£-za  in  Paris,  I 
so  much  did  he  admire  the  tenor’s  per- 
formance of  Matho.  This  c.-u-respondent 
—he  snrelv  is  Jlr.  Vernon  Bi.ackburn — 
began  Ids  account  of  the  interview  as 
follows: 

"It  i:-  pretty  well  known  in  the  mu- 
w’oil'j  that  two  or  Lhrt  c year,s  ago 
halcza  .sutTered  from  a wa.sling  coin- 
jdaint  which  seciiied  to  be  almo.st  akin 
to  cen.sumpUon.  For  that  reason  those 
who  admired  hi.s  singing  ami  liis  a 
ing  were  inclined  to  regard  him  a.s 
minor  tenor,  chiefly  on  account  of  tliis 
icdiicliaii  of  I'hysiip.ic.  W.hen,  for  ex- 
ti'tiple,  a certain  singer  was  in  recent 
yc.ar.s  ai  a moment's  notice  compelled 
V’  SiesfriiMl  in  Jc- n 

de  KAsia  c s place,  the  peiformaiue  tvas 
cn  all  liand.s  adniircJ,  but  vou  fe't 
semeh.  - , that  he  wa.s  a 'iittie  tenor.' 
Romuthiiig  of  thi.-?  feeling  hiui  untj«jub'- 
eaiy.  loo,  grown  up  jiround  the  iiguro 
of  toal^zu.  The  cau?c  of  his  ii)ne.s^f 
WHS,  liowever,  discovered,  rernovr-d. 
iiua  O'Vcn  now  it  is  astonishing  to  i-ncl 
Ihe  extraordinary  physical  change  that 
has  Come  over  him.  It  is  like  the  Ja  k- 
<la\y  of  Rheims,  who  ‘grew  sleek  and 
lat.  in  adukion  to  that,  a great  crop  of 
leatlicr.s  c:ime  lliick  as  a mat.'  The 
fact  IS  tha.t  Saleza  is  now  a p<Tson  of 
quiu-  mas.sive  proportions,  and  as  such 
makes  a very  difierei't  display  on  tin 
stage  from  that  which  he  sliowt‘1  two 
years  ago  in  London.” 

Mr.  Saleza,  after  speaking  modestly 
of  his  recent  triumph  in  Paris.  ts.-Ad 
that  he  should  sing  the  same  parts  he 
sang  in  London;  “but  my  chief  purpose 
in  life  now  is  to  study  German.” 

“You  like  the  idea  of  singing  in  Amer- 
ica?” 

Oh  certainly,  though  I scarcelv* 
think  I shall  be  ready  to  play  Siegfried 
there.  That  is  the  next  part  I study, 
it  is  ju.st  the  thing  for  me  now  at  the 
present  moment.  You  see,  I am  young. 

I have  done  Aiatho— it  is  the  step  to 
Siegfried.” 

hall  J ou  play  ^lathb  in  America?” 

‘‘I  hope  .so;  and  also,  let  me  tell  vou 
1 hope  to  play  it,  if  they  give  ‘Salamm- 
bu  next  year  in  London.” 

On  that  point  I had  my  ow'n  private 
doubts,  but  I said  nothing.  We  spoke 
of  Jean  de  Reszke.  It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  hear  one  tenor  criticise  an- 
other.  I remembered  that  mot  of  Van  i 
l"cK  s which,  said  in  the  columns  of ! 

[ tni.s  paper  in  the  course  of  an  inter-' 
view,  set  musical  people  both  in  Eng- 1 
land  and  America  laughing,  that  Jean  ' 
de  Reszke  IS  the  "la.st  of  the  primal 
donnas  I reminded  Saleza  of  the  i 
mot.  But,  though  he  laughed,  he  quick-  ■ 
ly  grew  grave. 

“Ah  but  what  a great  man  Je.in  is!"  l 
said  he;  and  not  as  a mere  common*- ‘ 
p.ace,  a passing  announcement  of  opin- 
ji",  but  witli  singular  reverence  and  as 
timugh  a man  should  remove  his  hat. 

But  Jean  has  done  so  much.”  saici 
he:  'hts  career  has  been  so  long.” 

"And  yours,  at  any  rate,  is  only  rust 
beginning.”  - . 

"That's  the  comfort  of  it  ” he  said 
with  alacrity.  "At  all  events,  I have 
any  amount  of  capacity  for  work-  I 
'have  a confidence  in  my  future  and  I 
desire  success." 

Since  Jlr.  SaI6za  was  in  this  coun- 
tiy  he  has  had  a daughter  born  unto 
him,  and  her  name  is  Madeleine  Sa- 
lamnibu. 

Mr.  Blackburn  concludes  as  follows: 

"As  I have  observed  before,  the  m.^ral 
certainty  that  he  is  to  be  one  of  the 
quite  foremost  tenors  of  the  future, 
-when  necessary  contingencies  iirisp' 
jjdoes  not  imply  that  he  i.-  not  a rcail-,’ 

11  gieat  tenor  of  today.  Two  things  in  tin 
'1  •‘“omewhat  handicapped  him— 

JIhis  il.ne^  and  his  far  too  '.rcqueni 


I 


kgr>' t Petsenn'.koft  s • quipinent.  | 

of  conc*T  work  aurlng  me  opi?ra~SEJF  if* t a first  hearing,  at  any  rate,  he 
<ton  Cfnera-goers  will  remember  the  |;  sccmeil  to  be  a player  with  a nei\ou^ 
r^azing  alternations  of  voice  which  ' energy  not  supporle  1 by  power  tr 
'were  his  during  the  past  season,  how  ■ brt'aiUh  of  conception,  anu  o,  casi  jnall.v 
one  evening  it  tvas  tired  and  worn,  as  j'  maned,  as  in  the  slow  movement 


one  rvtriiiuji  it. 

(if  I remember  aright)  during  the  tirst 
performance  of  ‘I,ies  Huguenots,’  and 
how  on  another  it  would  be  entirely 
transformed,  renovateil,  and  made  the  | 
thing  it  really  is.  1 back  Saieza  at 
lon“  odds.  Of  the  quite  young  men 
now  singing  in  the  great  opera  houses, 

J can  see  none  to  rival  him.” 


IlltallCU,  <ajs  jll  .«V 

the  concerto,  by  a tendency  to  senliraen- 
talism. 


Mr.  Seoul,  baritone,  will  make  his 
first  appearance  here  with  the  Metro-  | 
politan  Opera  House  Company  a£  Tonio  ; 
in  "Pagliacci”  Wednesday  evening,  Dec. 
ti.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1866.  He 
began  to  study  music  at  the  age  of  19 
and  remained  for  four  years  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mme.  Paganini,  who  was 
his  only  teacher.  He  made  his  d^but 
:it  Malta  in  1889  as  Amonasro.  The 
next  season  1-e  was  engaged  for  the 
Theatre  Arg  'ntina  at  Rome.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  went  to  South  America 
with  the  company,  headed  by  Tamag- 
110.  His  success  was  so  great  there 
that  he  returned  every  season  for  the 
next  six  years.  He  has  also  sung  at 
Madrid,  Moscow\  Warsaw,  Odessa.  In 
1898  he  was  engaged  for  La  Scala  in 
Milan,  where  Mr.  Grau  engaged  him 
for  Covent  Garden  last  summer  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  win- 
ter. He  was  the  first  to  sing  "Falstaff” 
after  Maurel  and  was  congratulated 
by  both  Verdi  and  Boito.  His  reper- 
tory is  a large  one,  and  includes,  be- 
sides Falstaff,  Amonasro,  Hans  Sachs, 
Don  Giovanni,  Wolfram,  lago,  Don 
tlarlos,  Tonio,  Valentin.  Escaniillo,  Rig- 
eletlo,  Hamlet,  etc.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  England  was  June  8,  1899,  as 
Don  Giovanni. 

Theodore  Bertram  was  born  at  Stutt- 
gart, Feb.  13.  1868.  Hi.s  father  was 
Heinrich  Bertram,  a baritone.  His 
mother  also  won  distinction  on  we 
lyric  stage  as  a dramatic  soprano.  His 
first  intention  was  to  become  an  in- 
and  for  a while  he 


The  program  of  the  orchestral  con- 
cert tonight  in  Music  Hall,  Erfiil  Mol- 
1 111  a e •,  co  d ictor,  w.ll  i icUide  Paine's 
• overture  to  "As  You  Like  It,”  Bizet’s 
"Carmori”  suite,  and  pieces  by  Johann 
Strauss,  Lacombe,  Jlascagni,  Wagner, 
Bach-Wilhelmj.  Mr.  de  Pachmann  will 
play  the  two  last*  movements  of  Men- 
delssohn’s concerto  in  U miner  op.  40. 
and  Chopin’s  berceuse  and  polonaise  in 
A fiat  op.  53. 

Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard.  second  piano 
recitai,  Steinert  Hall,  Monday  after- 
noon at  2.15:  Beethoven’s  sonata,  op. 

110;  Mendelssohn’s  song  without  words. 
No.  22;  Schumann’s  ’’Grillen”  and  ”In 
dcr  Nacht”;  Chopin’s  ballade  in  G mi- 
nor; introduction  and  fugue  and  im- 
promptu caprice,  Johns;  barcaroile, 
Faur6;  Intermezzo,  Brahms;  Poika, 
Smetana;  “Geschichter.  aus  dem  Wie- 
ner Wald,”  Strauss-Schiitt. 

Miss  Clara  Butt,  second  song  recital, 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Association  Hall, 
2.30;  Giordani’s  "Caro  mio  ben  ”;  Ros- 
si’s "Ah!  rendimi”;  Hahn’s  "Si  mes 
vers”;  Gluck’s  "Che  fard”;  Schubert’s 
"Lied  der  Mignon”  and  "Der  Wander- 
er”; Goring  Thomas’s  "Time’s  Garden” 

' and  "A  Summer  Night”  (both  with  | 
’cello  obbligato);  Cowen’s  "The  Promise  I 
of  Life.”  Mr.  Leo  Stern,  ’cellist,  will  • 
play  pieces  by  Tschaikow'sky,  Stern,  • 
Chopin,  Popper,  and,  with  Mr.  Luck-  | 
stone,  pianist,  an  adagio  by  Bargiel.  | 

Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  song  recitai,  ' 


T--yv  and  ha^'  only  two  characters, 
Jepiuhah  and  his  daughter,  in  addition 
to  the  chorus.  ’ At  Sydney,  Australia, 
"The  Last  C!  ieflain.”  for  solo,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  by  Homer  N.  Bartlett  | 
of  this  country,  was  sung  by  the  Lied-  i 
ertafel.  Cj  ril  Dwight-Edwardes  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  singing' ip  [ 
■London.  He  has  had  teachers  enough 
— Sbriglia,  Juliani,  Delle  Sedie,  Shake- 
speare, Santley,  Hensriicl.  Panzani, 
They  say  that  Paderewski,  Jean  de 
Reszke  'and  Joseph  Hofmann  are 
shareholders  in  a company  with  a 
capital  of  over  $350,000.  which  has  been 
formed  at  Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  symphony  concerts  in  the 
Polish  capital.  The  concerts  will  be 
conducted  by  *such  men  as  \\  eingartner. 
Colonne,  Richard  Strauss,  Motti,  Mah- 
ler. Siegfried  Wagner  and  Kiklsch. 
Jules  Riviere,  whose  farewell  concert  in 
London  after  service  of  forty  years  was 
given  Nov.  2.  gained  over  £2000  by  his 
chorus  ’’Spring.  Gentle  Spring,”  which 
was  written  for  ’’Babil  and  Bijou 
(Aug.  29,  187->).  ’’But  for  his  partner. 

1 he  would  have  sold  the  copyright  a 
] week  alter  the  production  for  £20.”  At 
I this  farewell  concert  Liza  Lehmann  s 
I "EiKlymion,”  mentioned  above,  was 
sung  by  Mi.ss  Esther  Palliscr  for  the 
first  time  in  England. 


..  volume  of  Saii'.t-Sifi.'n3^  prose,' 
1 "Portraits  et  Souviuirs,"  is  in  presiw 
Puccini  wrote  the  last  note  of  his  "La 
To.=ca’  Oct.  16,  at  his  hunting  lodge;* 
for  I'Lccini  is  now  Well-to-Uo.  H;  has 
been  eager  to  set  Sardou’s  pl-y  to  music 
ever  since  1881.  Alboni,  the  great  con- 
tralto, gave  her  piano  to  Marimon,  a; 
colorature  singer  who  visited  this  coun- ' 
try.  and  the  latter,  now  a teacher  in 
Paris,  has  given  it  to  the  lilmary  of  the 
Opfra.  Ma.sc.agni,  now  making  a tour- 
nfe  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, does  not  shine,  they  .say,  as  a con- 
ductor; "he  is  no  better  than  a good 
casino  or  .garden  conductor,  and  he 
makes  no  impression  of  individualitj’.’’ 
reat  succe.ss  of  his  orchestra, 


The 


wliich  plays  weli,  is  in  Schumann's 
"Tracurnerci”!  But  in  Hblland  Mascagni 
was  deliriously  applauded.  Mr.  V’ernon 
Blackburn  said  the  clhtr  day:  "It  is 

impossible  for  us  to  disguise  the  fact 
(with  whatever  horror  it  may  be  re- 
I cell  ed  by'  admirers  of  Old  Testament  iii- 
.strumentation)  that  the  karp  is  not  an 
instrument  of  attractiveness  or  of 
beamy  in  itself.  It  i.s  a thin  instru- 
ment, wilhout  much  si.gnificance,  with-  ' 
out  emotional  beauty,  without  any  real  ' 
possibili'.y  of  fine  sentiment,  without  a 
genuinely  insiiirit!r..g  value." 


Steinert  Hall,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
3.15;  Songs  by  Cari.ssir.ii,  Caccini,  Mar- 
tini, Bach,  Secchi,  Franz,  Schumann, 
Schubert.  Brahms,  MacCunn,  Handel, 
Hatton.  Tosti.  Johns.  Nevin,  Dam- 
rosch;  Mr.  Luckstone,  pianist. 

Mr.  Ray  Find,  song  recital,  steinert 
vane  i Hall.  Wednesday  evening,  8.15:  Songs 

member  by  Handel,  Brahms,  Foole,  MacDowell, 


strumeiital  player,  and  for  a 

performed  on  the  ’cello  as  a “ , , ' 

of  the  Opera  House  orchestra  at  Stntt-  Lang,  Dvorak,  Rubinstein,  R.  Strauss, 
gart.  He  began  to  study  singing  under  ,^Danirosch,  Franz.  Tschajkowsky.  Mrs 

the  tuition  of  .his  father,  who  is  now  ^owner-Eaton  wil  play  ^ano 

* t_  _ r>.  I **4-  r’rviicf'rv*-  • I-,-  \A7o  rrni:  r-SCliULt. 


a professor  at''the  Stuttgart  Conserv 
atory.  Mr.  Bertram  made  his  first  ap- 
p-  arance  at  Pirn  in  "Der  Fre'.schutz  ’ 
In  1889.  The  following  year  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Pollini  for  his  company  at 
Hamburg.  Then  followed  a seas  m in 
Berlin,  and  from  that  city  he  passeo 
to  Ihe  Royal  Opera  House  at  Munich 
wliere  ho  has  remained  ever  since.  He 
will  next  year  be  heard  in  Berlin,  where 
he  will  fill  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  Mr.  Bertram  has  a voice 
i of  rcmaikable  range  which  enables  him 
! to  sing  .suc’n  bass  part;:  as  Mephislophe- 
) Ic-  Satasiro,  and  such  baritone  roles 
! as 'nans  Sachs.  Wolfram,  Telramund, 

I Dull  Giovanni.  Wotan  and  Vanderdeck- 
■ CM.  Two  years  ago  Jl!'.  Bertram  was 
! married  to  Mrs.  Moran-Olden,  who  sang 
‘ at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
I Xi-w  York  se\-.ial  years  ago  under  the 
' uireciion  of  Edmund  Stanton. 


pieces  by 

^^Tlm'^program  of  the  Symphony  Public 
Rehearsal,  Music  Kail,  Friday 
noon  at  2.30,  and.  cencert.  Saturday  at  8 
P M will  be  as  follows:  Overture 

"Lgm'ont,”  Beethoven:  Grieg’s  Ptano 

ccncerto  (Mrs.  Bloomfield^Zeislei), 
Brahms’s  Hungarian  dances,  Nob_I,  - 
and  6;  Tschaikowsky’s  symphony  No.  3, 
in  D major.  , , 

Mr.  Mark  Hamhourg,  second  piano  re- , 

cital.  Saturday  afternoon. ’2.30,  Steinert 

Hall-  Prelude  and  fugue  m D m.ajoi, 
Bach-d’ Albert;  Beethoven’s  sonata  ap- 
passionata:  melodie,  Giuck-SgarabaU. 

capriccio  ai  d tempo  di 
Paganini  Variations,  Brahms.  six 
etudes.  Chopin;  nocturne  in  G majoi . 
Rubii  stein;  "Midsummer  Mght  s 
Dream.”  Mendelssohn. 


i :.'r.  Huidcrson  spoke  in  the  New 
! \ i;l.  ’rune  of  Alexander  Pets.’hnikoff, 

' the  violii.i.'t,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
i pc  iir  race  in  America  at  a Philharmonic 
teouct-.T  in  N’ev.  York  Nov.  17: 
r "Hr  wua  piuiniy  willing  to  subject 
i liiuu  If  to  il'-e  scverc-i  of  tests.  Leo- 
Ip  !•;  Auei  . to  w hom  ihc  Tschaikow 'ky 
onrtrto  was  iedicated 


said  it  was  uo 

i..,lh.  uli,  yot  we  Americans  to  _ 


The  program  of  the  Kneisel  Quaitet 
concert  Doc.  4 will  be  as  follow;!- 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat,  op  i . 
Paine's  piano  trio  (MS.,  first  time). 
^Lhaikowsky’s  string  "Souven  r 

de  Florence"  (first  time).  Mrs.  Maas 
TaiT>cr  and  Messrs.  Zach  and  Heoer 
lein  will  assist. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  Paderewskis 
recitals  the  afternoon  of^  Dec.  -7^and 


■>-t  III  lr88.  .and  in  us  entiiety  the  fd 
viiig  vear  aud  ,\dolt  Brodsny  piuyed 
'■fm-  lu  in  1V93.  The  Bach  fugue  is 
\eJcd  to  be  the  most  ditficult  cf  the 
I ’s  conip  .sitioiis  lor  the  violin,  and 
Is  said  to  be  almost  imposslhle.  It  Will 
tm-  .-  •-■cii,  there  fore,  that  U,  was  as  a 
Ft.  cli:iic:an  of  hi-gh  accomplishments 
I ti.at  Mr.  I’clschnikoff  cdccted  to  be 

I’*  be  recorded  without  hesila- 

‘ t'o'i  t.aal  he  surmounted  the  obstacles 
of  the  Tschaikowsky  ccncerto  with  as- 
I r .1  c.T  . . There  were  mom<  114s  when 
'his  le  hnics  were  not  impeccable,  but 
or  tiie  whole  they  were  worthy  y. 

1 nrai“c  It  is  his  tone  that  most  miii- 
• talc  ■■  against  the  complete  suceess  o. 

! this  playir.  It  is  <11 --ti.iguishcd  by  pen- 
1:-M:'t;ng  iucisiv.-..e.ss  ratiier  lliaii  by 
unreniv,  riehness,  or  smoolhnes.s.  In- 
dc'-d,  the  quality  cf  it  is  far  rougher 
I h.-i'  that  which  or.e  would  eripect  of  a 
Vi  linist  who  has  so  much  in  his  favor. 
■ Th-'  far.lt  seems  to  lie  in  a certain 
rudene.-s  of  altar  k and  in  a gent  rally 


A new  opera,  "Daphnis  et  Cnlo^,  in 
two  acts,  music  by  Henri  Marfechai. 
was  produced  at  the  Th^-atre  Ly'rique 
(Renaissance)  Paris.  Nov.  9.  The  li- 
bretto, founded  on  the  famous  and 
classical  story,  is  said  to  be  just  a little 
pale,  and  the  music,  although  it  is  we.l 
made  and  tastefully  orchestrated,  suffers 
from  the  same  reproach.  "La  Vision  de 
Dante.”  a lyric  poem  for  solo  voices, 
choruL  and  orchestra,  music  by  Max 
d’OHone,  which  took  the  T^issini  Prize 
this  year,  was  perfoimed  at  the  Paris 
Oonserv'atory  Nov'.  5.  D Ollone,  who  is 
only  24  years  old,  took  the  prix  de  Rome 
in  1897.  His  work  is  highly  praised  by 
cautions  judges.  Massenet  s Cendril- 
lon"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
[ at  the  Monnaie.  Bru: sels,  Nov.  3,  with 
j much  success.  Mrs.  Homer,  formerly  of 
Bo.slon,  who  took  the  par:  of  Mme.  de 
la  Haltiere,  was  unfavorably  criticised 
I by  the  Guide  Musical.  Vart  Rooy  has 
bcc-i  singing  songs  by  Schubert  and 
Richard  Strauss,  as  well  as  his  "favor- 
ite Wagner  pieces,’’  in  Brussels.  New 
operas  at  Munich,  "Eros  and  Psyche,’; 
by  Max  Zenger,  and  "The  Confes.?ion,” 
by  Ferd.  Hummel.  The  Dresden  Royal 
Opera  gave  last  season  288  performances 
of  67  operas;  56  di  these  performances 
were  of  works  by  Wagner;  only  three 
novelties  were  produced.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  will  have  a department 
for  the  histcry  of  music  by  next  year, 
and  room  enough  for  it.  They  are  now 
going  about  in  Germary  nailin.g  fast 
memorial  tablets  wherever  Brahm.s 
slept,  ate.  or  drank  beer;  the  latest 
town,  thus  reverential.  Is  Gottingen. 
Henri  Marleau.  after  giving  three  con- 
ceits with  orchestra  in  Berlin,  repeated 
them  in  Stockholm.  Marchesi  will  cele- 
brate Dec.  5 by  a "grande  s-iree  lyr- 
ique"  the  50th  anniversary  of  her  birth- 
day as  a teacher.  Alexandre  Georges,  ^ 
composer  of  an  oratorio  in  three  parts 
"Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes,”  which  wi  1 
be  pcrtcriT.ed  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  is 
now  organist  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Luigi  Badia,  an  old  opera-maker  and  a 
pupil  of  Zingarelli  and  Donizetti,  died 
lately  at  Milan.  Nadoja  Mikltaelovnii 
Modvedena.  v ho  died  at  Corfu,  retired 
from  the  stage  only  last  year,  when  she 
was  66;  and  then  Nicholas  II.  .gave  her 
a pel  Sion  of  $9000.  Goldmark  is  at  work 
on  a new  opera,  "Golz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,”  founded  on  Goethe’s  drama.  Pau- 
line Lucca’s  second  husband,  Emil  Frei- 
herr von  Wallhofen,  died  lately  in  V i- 
,enna;  he  v.  aa  matrien  in  this  country 
A new  operetta,  music  by 


« * 

Apropos  of  the  performance  of  Ber- 
lioz’s "La  Prise  de  Troie”  at  the  OpOra, 
Paris,  the  London  Musical  Courier  says:' 
"A  special  feature  will  be  the  famous 
Wooden  Horse,  by  which,  tradition 
says,  the  Greeks  gained  access  to  the 
city  of  Troy  after  the  lo;ig  siege.  The  1 
horse  is  now  completed,  but  the  illus- 
tration show's  it  while  still  in  the  work- 
shop on  the  Boulevard  Berthier,  where 
ii  has  been  built.  Its  height  is  nine 
metres,  and  its  length  six,  the  ears 
alone  measure  90  centimetres,  and  some 
idea  of  the  vast  size  of  the  animal  may 
be  gained  from  a comparison  of  it  with 
the  w'orkmen  standing  by.  The  head 
at  least  has  been  carefully  modeled  af- 
ter well-known  Greek  sculptures,  but 
all  attempts  at  life-ljke  characteriza- 
tion seem  to  have  been  abandoned  be- 
fore getting  down  to  the  legs.  It  stands 
upon  a platform  with  wheels,  and  will 
be  moved  on  to  the  stage  after  the 
manner  of  the  to.v  horses  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  children.  This  will  certainly 
be  the  largest  ’property’  ever  actually 
brought  on  any  stage,  but  still  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  soldiers  its  body 
is  to  contain  will  not  nearly  equal  in 
number  Ulysses’  band  of  Greeks." 


Philip  Hale. 
'if  ^ 


^ 7- 

On  the  city  ramparts  the  grim  guns  frown, 
j\nd  the  sentinel  paces  up  ami  dov/n; 

The  noon  lies  hot 

On  the  inoundecf  shot. 

i\ml  the  wind  of  the  .south 

Blf  ws  in  at  the  cannon's  mouthy 

frFoftly,  languidly  blows; 

And  over  the  wall  a rose  is  growing, 

A rose  is  glow'iug — a rose,  a midsummer 
rose! 


On  the  city  ramparts  the  shadows  fall. 

And  the  sentinel  guards  the  embi'asured 
wall ; 

The  moonbeams  dwell 
On  the  piles  of  shell. 

And  the  wind  of  the  west 
Ulows  in  a dream  to  his  breast, 
f^oftly,  languidly  blows: 

And  deep  in  his  heart  a face  is  glbwdng. 

A rose  is  glowing— a rose,  a midsummer 
rost'I 


Ernest  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  says 
that  the  steam  heat  in  American  hote.s 
is  too  much  tor  him. 

You  may  remember  that  Liza  Le. 

val.  fell  fiat.  'iLiide'rs.  produced'  in  Vienna  Nov.  1 

yrites  to  the  L^don  entitled  "Die  Strohwittwe.’’  is 

that  "she  has  learned  to  her  great  1 Rimskv-Korsakoff’s  opera. 


that  sue  - , 

'ret  that  the  score  o’’  her  setting  of 
qqndvmion’  was  altered  and  , 

nilhout  her  knowledge  .IT;?’  ' 

'-■he  feels,  is  scarcely  fair  to  a com 
TK'^er  at  a first  production  in  a distant 
country.  By  the  publication^  of  tne  m- 
ventory  ei  ilozart’s  rropettj  al  his  j 
death  wl  know  that  he  had  » ■ 

piano  with  pedal."  Fven 
Zealand  you  cannot  escape  Rubin  tein. 


praised.  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The  Si.owmaiden,”  has  been  revived 
at  St.  Petersburg  with  great  success. 


On  the  city  ramparts  the.  smoke  lies  grey, 
Prc'm  the  enemy’s  ships  without  the  buy , 
\Vhile  their  cannon  roar, 

To  the  answering  shore*. 

On  the  wind  of  the  north 
n*he  sentiners  soul  goes  forth, 
t8wiftly.  fearlessly  goe.*5: 

'And  red  on  his  breast  a rose  is  glowing. 
liJood-rod  and  Ilowing— a rose,  a midsummer 
rose. 


.ivie  of  bowing.  In  st^ :ifi;;g  j D 

ih'  artisi  proved  hinuUf  to  be  nearly  1 songs  by  Liza  Lehmann  organ  recu^ 

rlw.av.  .,o;revt.  He  sel  torn  played  even  gjid  cantatas  by  Lnglishintn,  W ill.am 

.a  in'i'  off  the  pitch  in  the  most  dn.i-  j p ^ tenor,  was  loudly  praised 

cult  pvr-ag.  s,  Uiough  ere  were  bv  Mr'  Blackburn  for  his  singing  in 

t;.  1 i':  bits  in  the  upward  ilights  with  . h>  -«r.  Royal  Choral  So- 

w,.i'.  the  Russian  composer  has  deco-  Elijah  Not.  8.  at  a - J 
1:.  . : ome  j:  .rts  cf  his  concerto.  I;  clety  concert:  He  has  one  o 

, * . purest  tei.-m  voices  possible,  and  he 

••in  ibe  T>.-h  fugue  Mr.  Pei.schnikoff  , combines  with  a fine  fiaallty  a power 


i'-,  a flu.  xhibitlc;,  of  his  technical 
owe!'--  H'  I '.ived  the  luovemenl  w.th 
r,.  rte.  i Cleari.oss.  with  precision.  w.:li 
e ntiapiintal  lislincluess  and  wl;h  a 
Id.  calculating  finish,  which  was 


UQ.  CelluUlU  llIIS 

»lishcd  as  marble.  The  finish  her  j was 


Lwh.  c was  lacking  in  the  tcchnicil  work 
I in  the  concerto,  but  in  that,  »s  we.l  as 
Mn  this  tboic  w is  also  sjrrieU.ln:r  c!:- : 

I . . . I.t, 

ri- 

concorto 


KO 


and  a command  of  his  resources  wnlch 
are  altogether  engrossing  to  note.  An 
oratorio,  or  rather  Biblical  drama,  en- 
titled "Jephthah’s  Daughter.  ’ by  the 
young  Swiss  composer.  Pierre  Maiirh-e 
was  lately  performed  at  Geneva.  The 
effect  of  the  piece  would  be 

much  gnater  in  the  theatre,  for 
Uie  woH:  was  written  by  the  com- 
y.  . or  for  the  stage  in  classic  s>.jle 
a la  Gluck,  it  could  be  produce.l  as  a 
Pi-re-act  ru'.e.  it  I'ouires  liu.e  soen- 


Of  Rote  Relda.  the  Californian,  who  [ 
made  her  dfbut  at  the  Op6ra-Comlque  j 
as  Lakm^  Nov.  6,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Guide  Musical  wrote  as  follows: 
She  is  a charming  little  bird,  who  war-  j 
hies  in  a ravishing  fashion,  for  whom  , 
the  most  ulfiicult  vocalization  is  only  a 
rport.  The  voice  perhaps  is  wanting  in 
power,  but  it  is  exceedingly  clear.  Her 
style  is  irreproachable.  She  was  ap- 
plauded most  warmly,  especially  in  the  ^ 
Bell  aria,  which  she  sang  deiighlfull.. . 
She  seemed  a tiny  thing  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Clarence,  a tall  singer  who  made  a 
good  first  appearance  as  N'ilakantha.  , 
He  is  an  American,  and  prohalily  ihe  ^ 
text  bothered  him  somewhat;  for  his  ; 
' voice  did  not  have  all  of  its  natural  ; 
force.  The  Mdnestrcl  says:  "The  a’jdi- 
luce  was  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  the  American  colony,  and  the  suc- 
^Ls  jf  the  singer.-)  was  punctuated  d,  la 
Yankee  in  a formidable  m.anner.  You 
woul.l  have  thought  thal  YOd  wer-j  in 
I New  Y'ork,  so  hearty  was  the  ap- 
' iilauEC.” 


fXo  read  the  other  day  an  entertain- 
ing boar  story.  Villagcr.s  in  Stauffer.s, 
3’a..  missed  a hunter,  a Mr.  Reuben 
Harps.  Mr.  Harps’s  faithful  dog,  cov- 
ered with  blood,  appeared,  and  the 
searchers  found  the  hunter’s  mutilated 
»)Ody.  Mr.  Harps  was  unconscious  and 
H.leoding,  and  by  his  side,  lay,  dead,  a 
Iblif  black  bear.  . 

We  do  not  know  why  Hr.  Keuben 
Harps  went  a hunting  bears,  and  we 
may  never  know.  Perhaps  he  dearly 
loved  his  wife,  and  to  bear  healthy 
children  women  wear  a string  of  bear's 
claws  and  children’s  teeth.  Perhaps 
3io  was  growing  bald  and  remembered 
til©  old  recipe:  "The  bearc’.s  fat  is  good, 
with  laudanum,  to  make  an  oyntment 
to  hcale  balde  headed  men  to  receive 
the  hayre  agayiie.” 

According  to  the  ancients  the  bear 
Is  H strange  beast,  whose  strength  is 
wholly  in  his  legs,  and  he  has  a foul 
breath.  The  more  you  beat  him  the 
fatter  he  grows.  Blind  him  with  a hot 
copper  basin  and  you  can  teach  him  to 
turn  wheels,  draw  water,  and  raise 
Ptones  ■with  the  help  of  pulleys.  If 
lie  eats  mandragora.  which  should  kill 
him.  he  cures  himself  by  absorbing  in- 
numerable ants.  Furthermore,  when 
the  bear  cannot  find  origanum  to  heal 
ibis  sorrow,  lie  blastelh  all  other  leaves 
with  hts  breath.  ^ i 


So  wonder  Utat  Air.  VviSjjH®  toj 

own  siK'li  an  fntpre.stins-  bea.<;t.  Kwhaps 
lip  wa.s  a fulk-lorlsl.  ami  had  road  in 
ilip  hooks  or  magazines  dcvotc-d  to  this 
Mit-.ipct  that,  although  the  bear  is  often 
e blundering  fool,  he  1s  never  tinanila- 
1110.  I’erhaps  he  remembered  this  beau- 
tiful passage:  “Its  life  is  particulariy 

Innocent:  having  satisfied  itself  with 
berries  and  buds,  the  bear  returns  to 
Its  cave,  and  there,  putting  its  paws 


you  rattle  an  umbreila  In  the'  rva.Mto 


butei.ef  atid  his  wife.  ^Afler  In.  had  _ 

knocked  the  hidy  down  ami  badly  liuri  ! stand,  as  though  you  were  frlghtefflbg 
lur.  ho  drove  on.  aiid  refused  to  stop  mice.  Again  you  iock  the  door;  again 
c\(u  ill  ills  own  house.  Wlien  he  Was]  from  the  .street  you  see  that  bleached, 
collared  lie  su.gge:steil  lb, at  th(>  bii'yelo  | anxious  face  of  a middle-aged  woman  In 
V as  a hired  one,  and  when  the  lady  | the  window,  just  above,  the  potted  plant 
Id  it  was  a iircsent  from  her  husbutid.  j and  the  face  again  calls  for  help.  You 


he  said  “Hire  .'-yslem.”  iHow  vivid 
that  Irrelevant  controversy  makes  th  ' 
scene!)  He  also  meanly  lied  to  the  cf- 
fpi’t  that  bis  wife  was  the  driver,  and 


Into  its  month,  lies  linmmlng  to  itself  alto.geiher  well  earned  his  £11  ponalij', 
like  some  great  baby  sucking  Us  thumb.s  'or  iltrce  niontli.s.  Slill,  special  as  the 
and  crooning;  it  w'ill  stay  out  eating  case  was,  we  hope  it  may  be  a warn- 
ivild  strawberries  or  acorns  till  the  sun  inj-  (g  other  bntehers  of  wliat  they  may 
is  fairly  up,  and  will  then  go  into  a | come  to.  B.v  what  law  of  nature  is  il 


rush  to  the  corner,  mount  a street  car, 
sit  close  to  a huge  and  dirty  female 
who  reeks  with  garlic,  and  you  rejoice 
ill  the  palpable  presence  of  flesh  and 
blood. 


cleft  of  hollow  tree,  and  murmur  con- 
tentedly to  itself.”  But  Mr.  Harps 
found  out  that  the  bear,  like  other  veg- 
etarians, can  be  fierce  in  a close  argu- 
ment. 

Now.  we  are  fond  of  bears,  and,  with 
Mr.  Phil  Boblnson,  believe  that  the 
jioets  have  done  them  grievous  injustice 
l>y  associating  them  with  wolves.  Mr. 
liobinson  says  that  the  bear  is  a straight- 
forward animal.  Air.  Harps,  wlien  lie 
gets  well,  will  agree  with  him  in  tliiS 
instance. 

Yes.  we  are  fond  of  the  bear,  the  eloiid 
In  the  A’edic  lij'mii,  tlic  low  rumbling 
ihunder  of  the  Scandinavian  myth. 
iVhal  healthy  cliild  of  six  or  sixty  docs 
lot  delight  in  the  story  tliut  begins, 
|•■Onl■e.  upon  a time  there  were  Three 
tears,  who  lived  together  in  a house 
:of  their  own,  in  a wood.”  (If  yoiir  copy 
of  Southey’s  “Dotior”  does  not  contain 
this  story,  with  the  speeches  of  the 
bears  in  three  different  sizes  of  type, 
throw  the  book  away— or  give  it  to  the 
Public  Librarj-.)  Now  tliat  we  live  in 
Boston  and  have  not  escaped  its  in- 
nuetices,  we  still  admire  the  bear— “a 
stubborn  conservative,  a legitimist,  a 
protest  of  routine  against  reform.  And 
yet.  since  wc  liave  read  of  Mr.  Harps’s 
ini.splaced  confidence,  if  we  should  meet 
p hear  in  Boylstou  Street  wc  should  call 
loudly  for  a hack. 


that  the  driving  of  men  who  purvey 
bun  an  food,  whether  meat  or  milk, 
is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  .son  of 
Nimshi?  A legend  of  Infancy  has  it 
that  c'ue  reason  is  tliat  liuLchers  feed 
their  heries  on  rav.'  meat.  But  if  the 
cause  is  doubtful,  the  cure  lies  willi  the 
magistrales. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  suggested  be- 
fore the  performance  of  Arthur  Sulli- 
Ivan’s  setting  of  Air.  Kipling’s  “Absent- 
minded  Beggar”  that  Sir  Arthur  would 
Iirohably  derive  from  the  jingle  the 
musical  idea  of  “an  accumulated  or- 
chestra of  banjos;  for  surely  never  was 
the  banjo  style  in  literature  so  ad- 
mirabl.v  organized  and  so'  completely 
carried  to  a successful  issue.” 


MR.  GEBHARD’S  SECOND  RECITAL. 


Air.  Heinrich  Gebhard  gave  his  second 
jiiano  recital  in  Stclnert  Mail  yesterday 
nfternoon.  His  program  was  as  follows; 
'Sonata,  op.  110,  Beethoven.  Alondels- 
j.soiin’s  song  without  words  No.  22; 
IScliumann’s 


Air.  John  Blessing,  a man  who  worked 
for  a weiss-beer  manufacturer  in  New 
York,  disappeared  last  week,  and  the 
horse  that  worked  with  him  missed 
him  sorely,  acted  queerly,  refused  food, 
and  died  of  a broken  Iieart.  Mr.  Bless- 
in.g,  if  he  is  still  alive — by  tlie  way,  he 
had  J-IO  with  him  when  he  disappeared — 
need  not  ask  a fairer  .epitaph. 

You  patronize  your  horse  or  dog. 
You  stroke  neck  or  pat  head  and  speak 
you  ever 


This  woman  at  Glendale,  T,.  I.,  wlio 
brouglit  action  for  separation  against 
licrjiusband  because  he  had  not  taken 
bath  since  tliey  were  married  nine 
) ears  ago,  is  perliaps  a ^ittle  fussy. 
The  glorious  ornaments  of  the  French 
L'ourt  of  tlio  16th  century,  and  at  least 
the  first  half  of  the  17th,  seldom,  if 
ever,  washed  “the  altogether.”  Mar-  , 
gnerite  of  Navarre  wrote  a dialogue 
111  which  she  said  to  a lover;  “Sec  tliese  ' 
beautiful  hands:  although  I have  not 
washed  them  for  a,  week.  I’ll  wager 
that  they  arc  cleaner  lhau  yours.” 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  gallant  Henry, 
Bdored  and  pursued  by  women,  was 
told  by  Aladame  de  Verneul]  in  a lit 
bf  anger  that  he  "stank  like  carrion.’’ 
Hoes  not  Aliehelet  speak  of  a century 
'll  France  without  a hath?  And  there 
are  some  who  insist  lliat  a daily  plunge  ' 
■>r  aoak  or  scrape  is  injurious  to  tlie  j 

ealth.  Alind  you,  we  are  not  advo-] 
ating  a return  lo  natural  historical 
iid  apparently  liealthy  unclcanlines?s; 

>e  arc  simply  pulling  facts  from  the 
hestnut  tree. 


“Grlilen”  and  “In  der  j ‘’"couraging  words;  but  do  „ 

Naclu;’’  Ohopin’s  ballade  iii  G minor; , slop  to  think  how  the  animal  weichs 

!l'r s;“r."ea;"ofir'  Inie?m"e''iL";  ^ that 

>3i’ahmvS;  Polka,  Smetana,  “Goschichten  aecelve'  >cur  GOg*  as  to  your  true 

aus  (lorn  Uiener  Wald"  Sirauss-Schiitt,  <^naracter?  He  has  seen  you  peevish. 
^What  was  said  in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  irritable,  selfish  at  home:  he  has  heard 

saw'^S'‘h%‘’r?citIf"ofU"ten^  ^ 

he.  showed  enthusiasm,  laudable  ambl-  inferiors,  he  has  observed  your  petty 
tion,  and  commendable  technic  so  tyranny  and  ycur  hypocrisy.  Whatever 
far  as  mere  mechanism  is  concerned,  he  n-ay  think  of  you,  he  keeps  it  to  him-  i 
-And  again  he  too  often  displayed  a gelf  and  never  even  o ,.,i„i  i., 

iiard,  metallic  touch,  ' angularity  in  r,®  ’ , ® ^ 

Imclodic  phrases,  and  dryness  of  you  away  in  the  presence  of  | 

thought.  And  again  I beseech  this  nien  or  women  whose  good  opinion  you  j 

young  man  to  consider  seriously  the  eagerly  court.  Nor  does  Carlo  the  • 

nece.ssity  of  beautiful  tone.  The  re-  Newfoundland  laimi  -m,, 

prouch  is  often  made  against  pupils  of  ip,,g  ..fot,,,.-  ’ 

J.ieschetitzki  that  their  touch  is  dry  stature,  pipe-stem  legs,  or  des- 
and metallic,  that  their  interpretation  I i . 

Is  without  emotion,  without  sensuous-  fi''^able  soul,  although  he  knows  he  is 
ness.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  | the  superior  animal, 
reproach  is  deserved.  Air.  Gebhard  has  i ... 

good  fin.gers.  and  it  would  be  eminent-  lytr  Salitrnne  a tenrr  In  tlie  xtetre 

Jy  unjust  to  say  that  he  is  without  true  ' ^ ttner  in  the  Atetro- 

musical  feeling.  He  is  not  yet  able  to  , PO-'tan  Opera  House  Company,  who  is 
impart  this  feeling,  for  he  is  still  under  already  known  in  Boston,  and  who  will 
rigid  pedagogic  influence,  although  his  appear  Dec.  6 as  Canlo  in  Leoncavallo’s 
teacher  i,s  f,a!  awa) . V hat  he  now  blcodv  mi*sie-nlav  has  had  an  inieT-est 
needs  us  understanding  of  the  spirit,  not  , sic  play,  has  had  an  mtere.st- 

ihe  letter.  Music  is  emotional  not  career.  A year  or  so  ago,  some- 

lidaetie.  And  unless  a pianist  can  body  contradicted  the  story  of  the  press 


'or  coTlei  ring  rntelllgenee,  and  the  num- 
ber since  then  has  been  considcralily  in. 
creased.  The  shooting  of  pigeons  is 
prohibited  in  France.  The  flr.st  naval 
loft  in  .England  was  established  at 
I’ortsrr.outh  in  1896.  There  are  over 
HlOO  homing  pigeons  on  the  books  of 
tlie  rtoyal  Navy,  and  they  are  under 
strict  discipline.  (Query:  A.rc  (hey 

served  regularly  with  grog?)  'J’he 
pigeons  thus  used  throughout  Europe 
are  the  Homers  or  Homing  Antwerps, 
and  not  the  kind  known  as  Carrier 
Pl.goons.  “The  Kngllsli  carrier  is  a 
purely  fancy  variety,  quite  useless  as 
a messenger  pigeon.” 

Thus  the  dove.  Ihe  emblem  of  peace, 
is  a servant  of  war. 

I'ertliwith  from  out  the  ark  a raven  files, 
Anei  after  liim,  tlie  siirer  nT'ssenger, 

.A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  tree  or  grouiul  whereon  his  toot  may 
light ; 

The  second  time  roliiniiiig,  in  liis  liill 
An  olive-leaf  h:  brings,  paciilc  slg-n. 

v^yirU 

MISS  CLARA  BUTT  AGAIN. 

Aliss  Clara  Butt,  contralto,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Leo  Stern,  ’cellist,  and  Mr.  Isa- 
dorc  Luckstone,  pianist,  gave  her  sec- 
ond recital  in  Association  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  She  sang  Giordani’s 
Caro  nilo  hen,"  "Ah  Rendiml,”  from 
Rossi’s  “Alltrano”  (1689);  Hahn’s  “Si 
mes  ver«;_  “Che  faro.”  from  Gluck’s 
Orpheus;  Schubert’s  “Lied  der 


Alignon.”  and  “Der  Wanderer;’’  Goring 
! .Night,  and  Cowen’s  “Promise  of 


.suggest  in^  the  breast  of  thp  hearer 
sympathetic  mood  or  stir  emotion,  his 
)>erformance  is  as  naught,  however 
rapid  or  muscular  it  may  be. 

Philijy  Hale, 

I wonder  what  a stock  broker  is  like.  T 
■don’t  think  I have  ever  seen  one.  I go  out 
jn  Society  too  much,  I suppose.  Society  has 
Its  drawbacks.  You  me2t  so  few  people  in 
It  nowadays,  and  Royalties  are,  of  course, 
strictly  tabooed.  I was  dining  with  Lady 
jMurray  last  week  and  mentioned  the  Prince 
by  mistake.  She  got  quite  red  all  down  her 
neck  and  snorted— you  know  how  she  snorts. 


agent  that  he  had  been  a member  of 
the  OpSra-Comique  Company  In  Paris. 
Salignac  was  a member  of  that  excel- 
lent treupe,  but  he  was  known  then 
as  Eustase  Thomas.  And,  as  AI. 
Thom.a.s,  he  took  three  prizes  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1893;  a second 
prize  in  OpSra-Comique  (there  was  no 
first  prize  tiat  yerr),  a second  prize 
in  Or#ra,  and  a first  accessit  in  sing- 
ing. Air.  Pougin,  rpeaking  of  him  in 
1893  a.s  competing  for  these  prizes, 
said:  "He  displayed  (in  the  scene  of 


i as  if  she  had  been  born  a baroness! — “One  Act.  II.  of  Carmen’)  warmth, 

must  draw  the  line  somewhere.”  The  old  j energy,  true  comprehension  of 

aristocracy  draws  it  at  Princes  now,  and  who  j T^rt  and  situation;  truly  dramatic,  at 
can  blame  them?  A’ulgarity  has  become  so  j 


A’ou  surely  remember  Atr.  Arthur 
Veld,  who  was  music  critic  of  the  Bos- 
on Post  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  and 
fliosc  suite,  “Italia,”  was  played  at  a 
(>  mphony  concert  in  1890.  AVe  have  re- 
vived the  announcement  of  a hook  by 
)im,  “Cliappy — being  a Aliscellany  of 
riurlous  anil  Interesting  Divertisemcnl.s 
Selected  for  Publishing  in  this  Book 
rom  the  Columns  of  the  Alilwaukee 
lournal.’’  It  will  be  published  by  the 
Philosopher  Press,  “which  is  in  'Wati- 
lau,  Wisconsin,  at  the  sign  of  The 
i.reen  Pine  Tree.”  There  will  be  an 
dilion  de  luxe  on  Dickinson  handmade 
antique  paper,  limited  to  100  numbered 
opies  “autographed  by  Mr.  Weld,"  and 
aeh  copy  will  cost  only  $.5 — which 
brings  il  witliin  reach  of  the  humblest. 


common  that  it  has  lost  its  charm,  and  I 
shall  really  not  be  surprised  if  good  manners 
and  chivalry  ceme  into  vogue  again.  How 
strange  it  will  feel  b^lng  polite  once  more, 
like  wearing  a long  curled  wig,  and  making 
a leg,  and  carrying  a sword. 


Catherine  Malloy  of  Cincinnati  died 
at  the  Burnet  House  Nov.  24.  She  had 
been  there  49  years  as  a chambermaid 
“and  she  had  seen  much  of  the  inner 
life  of  many  of  the  famous  guests.” 
O.  for  a peep  at  her  Memoirs! 


Here  is  an  inieresting  item  in  a re- 
bent  London  catalogue  of  second-hand 
looks: 

. Art  of  Wrestling.- Der  Kunstliche 
linger,  Oder  Dess  Weyland  AA’olgeuheten 
.nd  Beruhmten  King  Meisters  Niclaus 
’etters.  with  71  exceedingly  tiue  and 
pirited  engravings  of  Wrestling  Scenes 
ilid  Postures,  by  Romeyn  de,  Hcogc, 
irilliant  impressions,  4to,  old  httlf  calf, 
mitation  oak  sides,  a line  copy  of  this 
ixceedingl.v  rare  work,  £5  5s.  1671 


Yes.  we  should  prefer  them  to  the 
reminiscences  of  Col.  T.  W.  Hlggin- 
son.  “Of  Grant,  Col.  Higginson  speaks 
with  great  toleration.”  This  is  noble  of 
him. 


John  Holiingshead’s  “Collections”  re- 
lating to  the  era  of  his  management  of 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  will  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic ' auction.  An  entry  in  the  cata- 
logue contains  this  reference;  “Auto- 
graph letter,  Duke  of  Beaufort  (men- 
tioning Connie  Gilchrist,  now  Countess 
of  Orkney).’’  A contemporary  remarks, 
“The  reader  is  left  in  doubt  w'bether 
the  interest  lies  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Duke  or  the  mention  of  Connie  Gil- 
christ.” 


The  Comedie  Francais  declines  to  ad- 
nit  a bust  of  the  late  Francisque  Sar- 
ey  within  tlie  walls  of  the  famous 
lieatre,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
nerely  a critic.  Sarcey?  Sarcey?  O. 
es.  He  was  the  gontleman  whose  name 
i mentioned  at  least  three  times  a 
■eek  in  the  dramatic  column  of  the 
oston  Evening  Transcript. 


his  ctse.  expressive  in  speech,  with  „ 
telling  voice,  his  success  was  legitimate 
and  flattering.  This  young  man  has 
the  true  .artistic  temperament.  At 
Maiscilles,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
pupil  at  the  Conservatory,  and  at  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  he  was  also 
a violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Grand  Theatre.  He  took  in  Marseilles 
a prize  for  sculpture,  and  hefe  in  Paris 
lie  gained  his  living  by  makin.g  busts 
and  singing  in  churches  while  he  was 
studying  singing  at  the  Conservatory.’’ 
He  was  a member  of  the  OpCra-Com- 
ique.  in  ’93,  ’94,  '95.  But  when  and  why 
did  ho  charge  his  name  to  Salignac? 
or  wa.s  Thelmas  his  stage  name? 

There  was  a Baron  de  Sali.gnac,  a 
Gascon,  who  wa.s  wildly  in  love  with 
Marguerite,  the  Queen  who  bore  in  a 
huge  girdle  with  pockets  the  embalmed 
hearts  of  her  lover.-i.  She  did  not  care 
for  him,  and  one  day  she  said,  “What 
will  you  do  fer  me  to  prove  your  love?’’ 
He  .said,  “There  is  nothing  th,at  I 
would  not  do.”  “Will  you  take  poi- 
son?” “A‘es;  if  you  will  let  me  die  at 
.vour  feet.’’  You  will  learn  the  mean 
Iricic  slie  played  on  him  by  reading  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  chapter  of  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux’s  “H'Stoireltes,”  which 
is  entitled  “La  Reyne  Alarguerite.”  It 
is  enough  to  sey — for  this  is  a squeam- 
ish period — th.at  the  Queen  was.  Ra- 
belaisally  cruel  and  that  Salignac  dU 


Life. 

I spoke  at  length  last  week  in  tlin 
Journal  of  Aliss  Butt  as  a singer— of 
If*'"  glaring 
'■ecltal.  that  which 
was  good  predominated;  at  the  recital 
yesterday,  she  did  not  rise  to  an  equal 
height,  either  vocally  or  dramaticallv. 
there  was  the  glorious  natural  voice: 
and  there  also  was  the  deliberate  en- 
deavor  to  gain  the  applau.se  of  the  un- 
thinking, who  like  to  hear  a woman’s 
voice  sonnd  like  that  of  a man.  a real 
slrong  man  with  whiskers.  What  do  I 
mean  by  this?  1 mean  lhat  this  re- 
markable woman,  who  surely  knows 
better’  was  guilt.v  of  vocal  offences 
that  might  well  be  dignified  as  crimes. 
\\  ttness  the  atrocious  manner  in  which 
she  scraped  and  forced  the  cadence  of 
(Hordam  s air,  for  the  sake  of  gargling 
the  lowest  tone,  to  which  she  descended 
by  a slovenly  portamento.  She  liad 
sung  the  air  In  noble  fashion  up  to  this 
point,  with  rare  beauty  of  tone,  and 
with  classic  sobriety  of  style. 

Witness  again  the  manner  in  which 
she  tore  to  pieces  the  famous  aria  of 
Gluck.  She  tjang  it  without  rhythm, 
with  dynamic  spasms,  and  she  forced 
tone  till  she  actually  barked  and 
growled.  And  she  had  corrupted,  by 
hei  exaiTiple,  that  excellc^nt  accoiiipa- 
nist.  Air.  Luckstone,  so  that  he  gave 
out  the  opening  rltornell  as  a board- 
ing-school miss  plays  a melody  of  Cho- 
pin—“with  great  expression." 

Ill  the  aria  by  Rossi,  she  took  the 
allegro  at  too  fast  a pace,  so  that  the 
melos  was  injured,  and  the  singer 
seemed  out  of  breath,  and  she  ended 
each  phrase  with  a decided  accent 
where  there  should  be  no  accentua- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  aria  was  effective 
In  the  songs  by  Schubert  and  Hahn' 
she  displayed  true  feeling,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  voice  was  artistically 
employed.  i 

A strange  singer!  At  lier  best  she 
carries  everything  before  her.  But  when 
she  deliberately  tries  to  Impress  you 
with  the  fact  that  she  is  a.  great  singer 
she  often  sins  against  the  elementary 
rules  of  singing  and  of  taste. 

Air.  Stern  played  with  fine  tone  and 
smooth  sentiment  four  pieces.  Bargiel’s 
Adagio,  Saint-Saens’s  “Le  Cygne,”  and 
a,  transcription  of  Chopin's  Nocturne 
in  E flat  were  among  them. 

Philip  Hale, 


A tremblins  brcatli  across  Aeolian  strings; 

A zephyr  voice  through  sleeping  night- 
veiled  ■woods; 

The  purling  mah’ns  of  the  joyous  floods. 

Roused  by  the  dawn  from  drowsy  mountain 
springs; 

The  rustling  strength  of  Hope’s  swift  silken 
wings; 

Seemed  blended  in  that  peaceful  rapturous 
sigh. 

"Would  on  its  wings  men's  souls  in  death 
might  fly. 

From  earth,"  njetHkugUt.  Death  summoned 
sterner  tilings. 

A second  sigh— now  o’er  a darkened  scene. 

Tho  ocean's  ceaseless  moan  and  restless 
boom; 

The  exile’s  throbbing  pulse  and  aching 
heart; 

A woman’s  tears  poured  o’er  her  husband's 
tomb 

AM  in  Its  heart-drawn  rending  took  a part. 

And  joined  to  mourn  the  tlislant  niiglu  liave 
been. 


You  lock  carefully  the  hall  door  of 
your  flat,  for  you  leave  it  unprotected; 

even  the  cat  is  out.  From  the  sidewalk  ] ggt  fact  he  "lived  to  be^an'Em 

you  look  up  at  the  bulging  window,  | bessador  tp  the  Sultan. 

and  there,  right  above  the  potted  plant  [ 

you  see  the  bleached  face  of  a middle- I -rot  i,„  i r ,, 

aged  woman,  a face  of  anxiety  that  is  statistical, 

akin  to  terror.  You  rub  your  eyes-but ! materiahstic  age  and  to 

- • a.1.  1 •...  II  V,  t some  persons  figures  are  of  absorbing 

the  face  is  there,  and  it  calls  for  help.  , w'hen  they  do  not  relate  nisht  games  and 


This  is  a remarkable  day.  It  is  tlie 
feast  day  of  Saint  Sal  iiriiiiius,  who  was 
by  no  means  alway.s  a quiet ist.  He 
Ttas  a higliwayman  on  tlie  island  of 
Corfu,  and  not  until  lie  was  in  prii-on 


The  smart  sentence  on  the  Kingsland 
itclier  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
^ an  illuminated  bicycle  procession. 

. was  a particularly  bad  case,  no 
mbt.  He  was  drunk.  He  drove  liis 
iggy  deliberately  at  right  angles  be- j gently. 


Y'ou  climb  the  stairs.  You  turn  the  key 
and  you  think  you  hear  scurrying  feet 
Inside.  You  look  about,  as  though  fear- 
ing to  surprise  some  horrid  deed.  The 
fiat  is  quiet,  suspiciously  quiet.  There 
is  the.  familiar  smell  of  stale  tobacco 
and  musty  books.  A radiator  purrs 
You  do  not  explore  the  back 


|•.‘8 

ilic  two  bicycle.s,  which,  ciiri- 1 rooms,  and  not  for  the  world  would 
'tsIv  onougli.  were  mauiii  d by  another ' you  put  your  head  into  that  closet  near 

the  furnace  flue.  You  cough  loudly  and 


to  money.  The  German  War  Depart- 
ment has  10,000  pigeons,  “but,  in  addi- 
tion, all  trained  birds  in  the  country 
are  numbered  and  registered,  and  can 
be  claimed  by  the  authorities  in  time  of 
need:  tliese  pigeons  may  not  lie  sold 
or  taken  out  of  the  country  without 


flay  sports  to  tlic  silent  co.stusy  of  ce- 
lestial contemplation.  The  heatlicn 
tlirew  him  into  boiling  pitch,  whicli 
only  fixed  bis  faith,  and  for  all  lime. 

.\nd  this  is  tile  anniversar.v  of  tlie 
death-day  of  Air.  William  Dlckins  (1759 
at  Keysoe),  bricklayer  and  nia.son,  who 


leave  from  tlie  military  authorities,  s I®  April,  1718,  engaged  in 

and  their  registration  is  compulsory  i T ‘’^Girch  steeple,  fell  from 

under  severe  penalties."  In  1891  there  I , ® window  of  the  spire, 

Were  250,000  bird.s  in  France  available  L'  ft'cL  over  the 


fwjiilhwesl  pinnacle.  aim  eustaiiiocl 
»<o  little  Injury  texcept  a terrible  fry.-- 
ture  of  a foot  and  Icpr).  that  In 
the  course  of  a few  nionilis  ho 
rcascciidecl  the  steeple  lo  tinUh  Ids 
work,  and  with  pardonable  jiriilc  hoard 
tho  rude  shouts  of  the  villagers,  as 
Upward  ho  elonib.  Rnt  tvi'  euloglised 
Mr.  Dieklns  .some 


TWO  concerts! 


Mr.  Francis  Rogers,  Baritone,  and  Mr. 
Ray  Finel,  Tenor,  Gave  Song  Recitals 
in  Steinert  Hall  Yesterday. 

Mr.  Franels  Rogers,  assisted  by  Mr. 


by  Secchi,  Franz,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  MacCunn,  Handel.  Hatton. 
Tostl.  Johns.  Nevln,  Damrosch,  and 
the  cld  English  song,  “To  Celia.” 

Tho  llrst  part  of  the  concert  was 
maned  by  occasional  falling  below  the 
true  pitch.  The  singer's  voice  was  too 
much  in  the  throat  and  tone  was  not 
fully  supported  by  the  breath.  But  la- 
ter in  the  afternoon  these  faults  were 
not  as  nrtlceable.  Mr.  Rogers  has  im- 
proved in  certain  respects  since  he  sang 
here  la.st  year,  but  he  has  still  much 
to  learn  In  the  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion. If  in  Handel’s  air  “the  light  fan- 
tastic toe”  was  turned  into  an  elephan- 
tlne  tread,  so  the  beautiful  song  "To 
Celia"  became  merely  sentlmcntalls.’n 
without  pulse  or  passion.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  grasp- 
ing fully  the  compeser’s  intention,  nor 
does  i'e  alwa.vs  hear  the  compioser’s 
tune.  There  was  a fair-sized  and  ex- 
ceedingly friendly  audience. 

Mr.  Hay  Finel  gave  a song  recital 
last  night  In  Steinert  Hall.  He  sang 
songs  by  Handel,  Brahms.  Dvorak, 
Rubinstein.  Richard  Strauss,  Franz, 
Tschaikowsky,  and  new  songs  by  Miss 
Dang,  MacDowcll  and  P'oote. 

I am  told  that  Mr.  Finel  came  out  of 
the  West— like  young  Dochlnvar— and 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  I am  also 
told  that  he  has  a church  position  in 
Brookline. 

Mr.  Finel  Is  a.  tenor.  Some  day — ah! 
some  day,  I shall  write  a Treatise  on 
Tenors.  It  will  be  a small  book,  aboni 
the  size  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  on 
Mascots.  Tho  motto  will  be  Von 
Eiilow’s  mot:  “A  tenor  is  a disease.” 
The  first  chapter  will  be.  devoted  to 
“the  Prlma  Donna  Tenor” — you  remem- 
ber Van  Dyck  said  Mr.  Jean  de, 
Reszke  was  the  lost  of  them.  There 
will  be  chapters  on  "The  Heroic 
Tenor,"  “The  Catarrhal  Tenor,”  “The 
Beeping  Tenor.”  etc.  But  this  Is  a 
digressirn. 

Mr.  Finel  takes  himself  and  hl.s  art 
seriously.  He  has  evidently  studied 
diction  with  care.  a.nd  sometimes  he 
makes  plea.sont  rhetorical  effects.  Ke 
Is  inclined  too  often  to  bo  softly  im- 
pressive. and  then  In  amorous  ditties 
he  Is  coquettish,  whereas  the  male  ani- 
mal as  Michelet  said  in  his  “I'Amour,” 
Is  fierce.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Jlr.  Finel  Is  effeminate,  for  he  showed 
us  all  last  night  that  Ire  could  be  ro- 
bust in  a climax.  But  loo  much  of  tho 
time  he  indulged  himself  in  w liat  lias 
been  described  a.s  “beeping." 

Mr.  Finei,  then,  is  a 'young  man 
I whose  voice  is  naturally  of  good  coni- 
I pa.ss  and  not  disagreeable  quality.  He 
has  studied.  Unfortunately,  he  began 
. at  the  wrong  end.  He  has  spent  valu- 
able  time  on  the  proper  interpretation 
, of  songs,  when  he  should  have  been 
at  work  on  tone  production.  To  put  it 
'bluntly,  he  has  not  yet  learned  the 
art  of  singing.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  sustain  a tone.  The  moment  he  at- 
tacks one,  he  either  .«wells  It  spasmod- 
ically or  he  lets  it  die  away.  As  a re- 
sult the  phrase  is  pumped.  His  ambl- 
llon  to  Interpret  is  laudable,  and  there 
are  better  singers  who  might  well  tol- 
I low  his  example:  but  he  should  llrst  of  all 
1 know  how  to  produce  tone.  After  he 
j has  mastered  this  foundation  principle, 

: he  should  then  devote  himself  to  other 
, , , , . i,,.  I ’ranches  of  vocal  art.  And  then,  let 

"t  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  | him  melt  and  stir  by  diction, 
of  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  of  niy  j Mrs.  Jessie  Downer-Katon  aceonipa- 
mtlc  chickens  with  a Japanese  sword,  i and  Pja.ved  an  abominable  para- 

n was  an  abominable  sight  to  see  it  | 'tfalkbre!’’  °HenLl'°r  Mlar 

flopping  about  in  the  garden,  without  i study,  and  Sgambati’s  toccata.  The  ac- 
a head.’’  But  Edmond  was  kind  to  tho  i companiments  were  more  agreeable 
i hlckeii  even  in  deeapitation.  for  a Jap-I  I than  the  solos.  A fair-sized  amlience 
aiiese  sword  is  a beautiful  thing.  The!  | ^Ppl^tuded  Impartially. 
cdge-Iliie  of  the  blade  is  bent  upwards 
to  meet  the  back-line.  Burton  proposed 
to  treat  of  these  marvelous  weapons 
ill  Fart  II.  of  his  “Rook  of  the  Sword," 
bn'  be,  died  and  left  only  the  first  part. 

Somehow  or  other,  you  eannot  think  of 
the  rctlned  Edmond  using  an  axe.  like 
any  common  newspaper  nuirderar.  Yes, 
the  291h  was  a dreadful  da.v  to  Mr.  dc 
'ionconrt;  for  Mr.  Charles  Edmoiirl  told 
,hlm  that  his  wife  went  into  a butcher 
'shop,  where  she  saw  a woman,  dressed  i 
like  a mover  in  high  society,  asking  a i 
sou's  worth  of  horse  scraps.  Mr.  Ed- 
mond gave  her  some  money,  and  the 
woman  wept  bllterl.v.  And  de  (Ionconrt 
and  Ills  friends  talked  that  day  timidl.v 
—yes.  cowardly— about  exile.  Some  said 
It  was  a death  penalty,  as  the  Romans 
understood  11;  but  Mr.  NeITtzer.  a eos- 
inopollte,  declared  that  there  is  no  siicb 
-hiiig  as  exile.  Renau  said  that  patri- 
otism was  a,  natural  emotion  in  old 
times,  but  that  Catholicism  had  sup- 
plied the  place  of  country,  and  as  Ideal- 
ism is  the  heir  of  Catholicism,  idealists 
should  not  be  closely  attached  to  the 
soil,  or  have  such  a miserably  ethno- 
graphic bond  as  one's  country.  “The 
country  of  the  idealist  Is  the  one  in 
wlilcli  you  are  permitted  to  think.” 


Iirouglit  shame  and  confusion  to  cer- 
tain of  tho  ungodly  who  delight  in 
mocking  our  gray  hairs  and  pointing 
at  us  from  their  scats  among  the 
acornful. 

This  is  also  the  feast  day  of  Saint 
Hadbod,  the  confessor,  but  Saint  Sat- 
tinilnus.  who  touched  pitch  and  yet 
was  undeillcd,  is  the  saint  for  our 
nioiicy. 

Roger  Mortimer,  sweet  IMorUmer.  on 
w-liom  Queen  Isabella  fawned,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  gossip  in  tho  court  of  hld- 
executed  on  this  day 
(I330I.  He  did  not  have  a gay  time  in 
open  court,  for  tho  King  and  Haveston  1 
from  out  a window  used  to  laugh  at  him  I 
and  flout  his  train,  ami  jest  at  hl.s 
attiro,  bu:  he  thought  well  of  himself 
for  In  the  play  he  says.  ’ ( 

As  for  myself.  I stand  a.s  Jovc’.s  huge  tree  1 
And  others  arc  but  sliriib.s  coniparcj  to  ino  I 
All  trenilile  at  my  name,  and  I fear  none  I 
In  spite  of  this  they  spilled  his  blood, 
after  he  had  said: 

Farewell,  fair  Queen;  weep  not  for  .Mortiiiier 
That  scorns  the  world,  and.  as  a travellfr 
Does  to  diseov  cr  countries  yet  unknown 

competition 

among  publishers  In  Ihosc  days;  there 
was  no  newspaper  syndicate,  and  Mr 
Mortimers  account  of  his  travels  ngver 
passed  beyond  circulation  among 
friends. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  on  this 
day  (15M)  for  the  express  purpo.se  of 
behaving  like  a perfect  gentleman  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen.  Thomas  Wolsey 
died  (1J30),  and  so  did  Prince  Rupert 
(1GS2);  the  former’s  fall  was  only 
equaled  by  the  latter's  drops. 

And  on  the  29tli  of  November,  1814, 

L newspaper  was  for  the  llrst  time 
printed  b.y  steam  instead  of  manual 
power.  “The  night  on  which  this  curi- 
ous machine  was  first  brought  into  use 
in  its  new  abode”— the  adjoining  prem- 
ises. not  the  actual  printing-office  of 
the  Dondon  Times- “was  one  of  great 
anxiety,  and  even  alarm.  The  suspi- 
cious pressmen  had  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  any  one  wliosc  inventions  might 
su.spend  their  employment— ‘destruction 
to  him  and  lii.s  traps.’  Tlicy  were  di- 
rected lo  wait  for  expected  news  from 
the  continent.  It  was  about  •>  o’clock  in 
tho  morning  when  Mr.  Walter  went 
into  the  press-room  and  astonished  its 
occupants  by  telling  them  that  the 
Times  was  already  printed  b.v  steam; 
that  if  they  attempted  violence  there 
was  a force  ready  to  suppress  it;  but 
that  if  they  were  peaceable  their  wages 
should  1)0  continued  to  every  one  of 
them  till  similar  employment  could  be 
procured.” 

-And  It  was  on  Nov.  2!>,  1870.  Iliat  our 
old  friend,  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  hail  a 
peculiarl.v  hard  lime.  The  salted  meat 
furnished  by  tlic  government  was  nn- 
catablc,  and  so  the  poor  man  wrote; 


Titmarsh  when  somffitiay  called  him  | 
Mr.  Mulligan.  “Would  you  deprive  me. 
sir.  of  the  title  which  was  bawrun  be 
me  prlncelee  ancestors  In  a hundred  | 
thousand  battles?  In  our  own  green 
valleys  and  fawrests.  in  the  American  | 
savaiuiahs.  In  the  sierras  of  Speen  and 
the  flats  of  Flandthers,  the  Saxon  has 
quailed  before  me  war-cry  of  MUD- 
DIG  AN  ABOO! 

Mr.  Mulligan!  TTl  pitch  anybody  out 
of  the  window  who  calls  me  Mr.  Mul- 
ligan! • * • “THE  Mulligan  of  Bally- 
mulligan,  ye  blackguard  1“ 

We  quote  from  “Mrs.  Perkins  Bnll" 
by  way  of  delicate  compliment  to  our 
esteemed  friend  and  elocutlon'lst,  Mr. 
Charles  'f.  Copeland  of  Harvard,  who 
this  very  week  lectures  on  Thackens 
s.nd  reads  from  Dlckery  and  then  reads 
Irom  Dackeray  and  tells  the  ladies 
about  Thickens.  Mr.  Copeland  has  the 
luck  of  an  American  prlma  donna;  he 
was  born  In  Maine.  So  was  FrofessbrJ 
Arlo  Bates.  Mr.  Copeland  came  from! 
Machias  or  Calais— for  his  birthplace,] 
like  that  of  Homer,  is  already  disputed.' 
Or  is  It  Calais  that  is  written  on  thC| 
heart  of  Mr.  Bates?  ilr.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard has  strangely  neglected  to  Include; 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Maine  In  his 
"Dittle  Homes  of  Great  Authors."  ‘ 


'1 


1 


Philip  Hale. 

Have  not  man.v  of  us  b“pn  Devils  one  unto 
enolher  for  Slaiiderlngs,  for  Backbitings,  for 
AnimostUes?  For  this,  among  other  causes, 
perhaps,  Uod  has  p;rmlttcd  the  Devils  to  be 
worrying,  as  they  are  now.  among  us.  But 
It  Is  high  time  to  leave  oft  all  Devilism. 
when  the  Devil  hlmsclt  Is  falling  upon  us; 
And  It  is  no  time  tor  us  to  be  Censuring  and 
rievlllng  one  anther,  with  a Devilish  wrath, 
when  the  wrath  of  the  Devil  is  annoying  of 
ns.  The  way  for  us  lo  out-wlt  the  Devil,  In 
tho  Wiles  with  ishlch  he  now  Vexes  us, 
would  be  for  us  to  Joyn  as  one  man  in  our 
cries  to  God,  for  the  Directing  and  Issuing 
of  this  Thorny  Business;  but  If  we  do  not 
I.lft  up  our  Hands  to  Heaven  without  W.rath. 
we  cannot  then  do  It  without  Doubt,  of 
speeding  in  It.  • • * H we  would  use  to 
one  another  none  but  the  soft  Answ;ers,  which 
turn  awf^  wrath;  I should  hope  that  we 
might  light  upon  such  Counsels  as  would 
quickly  Extricate  us  out  of  our  tsibyrlnths. 
But  the  otd  Incendiary  of  the  world  Is'ome 
from  Hell,  willi  sparks  of  Hell-Fire  flaslilng 
on  every  side  of  him,  and  we  make  our  selves 
Tynder  to  the  Sparks. 

"SuIUvan  of  Boston  outfought.”  Mr. 
Sullivan,  if  you  please,  or  David  Sul- 
livan—but  not  Sullivan.  There  Is  only 
one  “Sullivan  of  Boston”  and  he  is 
the  gray-haired  sage  who  now  Is  en- 
gaged In  sweetening  the  materialistic 
life  of  New  York  and  leading  gross, 
sordid  souls  to  think  of  higher  things 
—as  uppercuts,  etc. 

Sullivan  rhymes  with  Mulligan.  The 
Immortal  One  might  well  be  indignant, 
ns  was  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo 


' And  from  Maine  come  philosophers, 
real  philosophers  who  having  found  a 
■ stone,  throw  it.  We  publish  with  pride 
I today— Thanksgiving  Day!  O be  joy- 
I full- a letter  written  expressly  and 
solely  for  the  Boston  Journal  by  Mr. 

G or  is  it  J ? W.  Holden,  East 

Otislield.  Me. 

“I  will  write  a few  lines  on  astron- 
omy. 

“The  earth  Is  not  a round  globe,  does 
not  revolve  on  axes,  does  not  shoot 
nround  the  sun;  but  it  is  fiat  and  sta- 
tionary, perfectly  at  rest,  does  not 
move,  and  it  extends,  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  and  in  every  other  direc- 
tion further  than  any  human  being  has 
yet  ever  known  to  have  been.  Tlie  sun. 
moon  and  stars  do  move.  The  sun 
moves  around  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  In  Its  orbit,  but  a few  miles  high 
once  in  every  24  hours.  The  moon  is  a 
little  slow.  It. takes  the  moon  about  25 
hours  to  make  her  revolution. 

“Tho  astronomers  tell  us  of  the  pow- 
erful and  great  attraction  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  but  I have  failed  to  sec 
It.  But  according  to  my  notion  it  would 
■want  a very  strong  attraction  to  the 
earth,  if  it  revolved,  to  bold  every- 
•Ihing  on  the  earth  and  keep  it  from 
dropping  off,  and  hold  the  water  in  the 
ponds  when  the  earth  got  tothcr  side 
up  or  upside  down. 

“Now  there  l.s  no  such  thing  as  at- 
traction to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  It 
Is  In  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  For  proof  of  this  hang  up  a 
grindstone,  pour  water  on  it.  and  turn 
it,  and  the  faster  you  turn  It  the  farther 
the  water  will  fly  from  it;  Just  so  with 
your  wagon  wheel,  as  you  ride  along  in 
the  road  the  wheel  will  throw  the  mud 
off  from  the  centre;  the  same  with  the 
circular  saw.  it  throws  its  sawdust 
away  from  the  centre.  Tho  same  with 
all  drive  wheels,  every  revolving  body 
throws  from  the  centre.  This  Is  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature.  If  there 
was  that  attraction  to  tho  centre  of  the 
earth  that  the  astronomer.s  claim,  you 
could  not  raise  a single  vegetable  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  everything  would 
grow  toward  tho  centre  of  the  earth, 
you  could  not  raise  a cabbage  nor 
cucumber  nor  any  popcorn,  they  would 
grow  down  toward  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  If  it  were  a fact  tliat  there  was 
such  a pressure  on  the  earth  it  wouM 
Kink  all  the  boats  In  the  harbor,  and 
lake  a piece  of  board  12  inches  square 
and  drive  a iiail  into  It.  lay  it  on  the 

earth,  and  the  pressure  would  be  over 
one  ton.  and  a little  boy  would  take  it 
right  up  with  his  thunib  and  finger. 

“Now  suppose  the  earth  was  a round 
globe,  a man  standing  right  on  lop  of 
it”  there  is  an  illegible  word— we  de- 
plore the  omission  of  any  word  in  this 
close  reasoning)  “six  feet  up  to  bis 
eyes  a perfect  globe  800()  miles  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  rule  of 
curvature  he  could  see  just  three  miles 
all  around  him.  and  no  more,  all  beyond 
three  miles  would  go  off  into  space: 
objects  20  miles  from  him  would  be  268 
feet  below  where  he  could  see,  and  ob-  ' 
jects  40  miles  away  would  be  over  1000 
feet  below  where  he  could  see.  Please 
correct  the  above  and  give  it  a space 
in  your  valuable  paper  ahd  send  me  a 
copy  of  it.” 

Oh,  you  must  remember,  wherever  you  are. 

You  are  the  Jam,  but  your  mother's  the  jar; 
You  are  tho  twig,  but  your  mothcr'a  the 
trunk; 

You  are  the  crumb,  but  your  mother's  the 
. chunk; 

So  3*ou  must  endeavor,  whatever  you  do# 

Not  to  be  clever  and  think  it's  you. 

But  intellect  smother 
And  stick  to  your  mother 
And  somehow  or  other  she’ll  pull  you 
through. 


The  mlnec  pic  gracelh  the  festive  board, 
.Masking  its  juices  rare, 

And  the  mouth  of  our  baby  waters  the 
while 

He  vleweth  the  treasure  there. 

Tl)c  doctor  smilcth  a wan,  sad  smile, 

-\nd  heaveth  a crocodile  moan! 

And  the.  marble  man  goeth  into  his  yard 
And  polishetli  up  a stone. 

And  the  undertaker  mournfully  asks, 

“What  wilt  hia  measure  be?" 

While  tho  sexton  labels  a spot  “reserved” 
Under  a willow  tree. 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  manu- 
Beript  to  the  Harpers. 


W'^e  should  like  to  meet  Miss  Adah 
Roberts  of  Utah.  The  fact  that  she  is 
5 ft.  D in.  would  not  disconcert  us,  for 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  jMlss 
Clara  Butt.  “Her  complexion  is  clear 
and  white:  her  face  Is  oval,  with  a low 
Greek  forehead.”  This  Is  the  way  we 
like  them,  and  the  lower  the  forehead 
the  better.  Away  with  these  massive 
porcelain  brows,  these  storehouses  of 
thought!  "Her  hair  is  combed  back 
without  the  slightest  effort  at  ornamen- 
tation.” So  much  the  better,  provided 
th^re  be  no  disfiguring  "scolding 
locks,”  which  are  apparently  so  dear 
to  the  women  of  Boston,  who  have 
not  yet  learned  that  a creamy  nape  of 
•the  neck  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
their  sex.  'W'e  admire  Miss  Roberts  for 
her  loyalty  to  her  father,  who  happens 
to  be  at  present  an  easy  mark  for 
cheap,  and,  in  many  cases,  hypocritical 
and  tlme-S'crving  abuse.  When  Miss 
Roberts  says  “I  am  mountain  born  and 
bred,  and  I look  at  life  from  wider  and 
more  unrestricted  horizons,”  she  re- 
opens a discussion  in  which  Buckle 
once  took  an  active  part.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  because  a man 
Is  born  on  a mountain  side  or  near  one 
of  these  natural  ornaments  that  ho 
therefore  has  wider  or  keener  mental 
vksion.  But.  wherever  she  was  born. 
Miss  Roberts  is  a good  girl,  spunky, 
affectionate,  loyal. 


We  have  said  little  about  Thanksgiv- 
ing, for  there  l.s  no  such  thing  as 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  a flat.  Thanks- 
giving Is  real  and  sacred  only  to  him 
who.  leaving  the  city,  has  an  old  home 
to  visit,  with  a welcome  from  the  old 
folks— among  them.  Uncle  Amos  ami 
Aunt  Vashti  There  can  he  tell  of  his 
success  in  the  great  town,  there  can  he 
revisit  tho  shed  in  which  his  father 
flogged  him,  there  can  he  drink  once 
more  of  the  dear  old  typhoid-fever 
well,  there  will  ho  meet  the  neighbors 

who  knew  him  only  as  “Bill , he  al- 

ways  was  a worthless  cuss!” 

And  yet  the  day  nrings  to  mind  a text 
in  "The  Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments,” 
b.v  Thomas  Beard,  D.  D.,  who  was  once 
schoolmaster  to  Oliver  fromwell.  He 
was  a good  and  learned  man  and  a 
painful  preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 

“Next  to  idlenesse.  the  loo  much  pani- 
j)cring  the  bodie  with  daintie  and  much 
food  is  to  be  eschewed;  for  like  as  a 
fat  and  well-fed  horse  wincelh  and 
kicketh  against  his  rider,  so  tho  pam- 
pered flesh  rebclleth  against  God  and  a 
man’.s  owjie  scife.  'This  fullncsse  of 
bread  and  abundance  of  fleshly  delights 
was  the  cause  of  the  desiruclion  of 
Sodome  and  Gomorrha.” 

Read  Ihe  chapter,  all  ye  that  arc  so 
fussy  and  anxious  about  belly-timber. 
Road  the  awful  fate  of  "Balthasar  riol- 
ling  and  revelling  amongst  his  pols,” 
the  Emperors  Septimus  Sevenis  and 
Jovinianus  Childeric,  "a  Saxon  who 
glutted  himselfo  so  full  of  meat  over 
night  that  in  the  morning  he  was  foumi 
choked  in  his  bed.”  O,  the  list  is  long, 
much  longer  than  the  subscription  list 
of  tho  Anglo-Saxon— of  Pope  Paulus  j 
tho  Second.  "Besido  the  exceeding  j 
pompc  of  apparel  which  hoc  used,  hee  , 
was  also  verio  carefull  for  his  throat; 
for  (as  Platlna  writetli  of  him)  hee  de- 
lighted in  all  kinde  of  cxqulsit  dishes 
and  delicate  wine,  and  that  in  super- 
fliiitc.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  ate 
the  day  before  he  died  two  great  Mel- 
one,  and  that  in  a very  good  appetite, 
when  as  the  next  night  the  Dorde 
strucke  him  with  His  'heavic  judge- 
ment.”   

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  Decem- 
ber : 

Yet  lie.  througli  merry  feasllns  which  he 
made  ' 

I And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remem- 
' her; 

His  Saviour's  birth,  so  mych  his  mind  did 
glad.  

Dr."  Forster  in  his  "Perennial  Caicn- 
dar”  says  that  about  Dec.  1 “the  voices 
of  persono  are  heard  at  a vast  dis- 
tance.” How  true  tills  is;  ami  these 
ptTSons  keep  on  roaring  wliethcr  any 
one  pays  altcnUon  to  them  or  not. 

If  it  rains  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Dc- 
ceml  cr  it  w ill  rain  for  a week. 


There  will  be  curiosity  to  bear  and 
seo  again  Miss  Susan  Strong  in  opera. 
She  will  appear  as  Venus  next  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  which  is  a trying  part  for 


.'iiy'VoiiKin  to  fako.  Our”  VonuM’a  ii>”] 
■'Tani'liiluspr"  liavo  born  f.'it  aii'!  ra-  I 
II. rr  I'liliily  aa  a rulo,  ami  ha'.i'  ulvou 

110  vialblo  oxi'iisc  for  the  loin?  aln  i i,icp  I 
Ilf  ||K‘  knii'ht  from  Iho  ouurt  whoiv  , 
l^liia’i'i'tb  taiiijlu  Sunday  School  and 
(larti'd  Ktocklni;3.  \S’o  roiuombcr  Ivliss 
StroMj:  vap:urli'.  She  first  came  here 
as  KIsa  (Feb.  n.  IS97I.  We  remember 
a rliimp  woman  witli  a pood  deal  of 
breath-  an  earnest  and  a proper  person, 
who  as  Kisa  was  put  In  an  unpleasant 
preilieaTnciit.  She  is  a Brooklyn  plrl, 
a pupil  of  Francis  Korbay,  and  sho 
lirsl  aiipeared  on  the  operatic  stage  at 
I'ovcni  Garden  ns  Sieglinde,  Oct.  16, 

Then  she  wi-nt  to  Naples  ami 
- mp  at  the  San  Carlo.  She  made  her 
tir.sl  appearance  in  this  country  at  New 
V .rk.  Nov.  1806,  us  Marguerite.  The 
I'inglisli  critics  praised  her  highly,  and 
forctolil  an  illusirious  career.  IjCt  us 
hope  llial  they  are  not  false  prophets, 
l,et  I'S  hi  pc  llia.t  fi.r  once  we  shall 
s'-e  a radiant,  glowing,  palidtating 
\ eniis  with  a caressing  voice,  f enus''s 
in  il’c  past  have  made  liberal  exposure 
of  their  charms;  but  tlicy  were  stock- 
l ard  In  auiles,  and  fuggested  llic  in- 
vitablc  end — tho  butcher’s  shop. 

,\  eontrilnilor  write.s:  “Souih  African 
.:;r  news  mentions  Weenen,  wdiicli 
nil  alls  Weeping,  and  was  named  from 
the  ipasiicre  of  some  seven  l-.undrol 
Boers  in  18US.  The.v  liad  recpiitlv  ar- 
rived, ami  Dirgan,  llic  Zulu  Kin,g,  gave 
;i'cm  iiernils..iion  to  sittlc.  Then  he  ;n- 
iiid  the  leading  Boers  to  a banriuet. 
laughtercd  tliem  all.  and  next  ile- 
Iroyed  their  wi  men  and  idiildrcn.  The 
few  leniaimiig  wdiilcs  would  Imvc  re- 
tired fi'cnr  Zululainl  hut  for  the  Boer 
'incii,  w ho  deman  led  tlie  punishment 
Dingan.  After  frightful  stniggles, 

111  ver  cciualed  in  our  experience  wiih 
.\ir.erlcan  Indians,  llie  power  of  Din- 
kan  was  hroken  at  Blood  River,  and 
I lie  day  is  annuall.y  ohserv.'d  in  all 
Ri'er  churches  and  homes.  The  defeat 
of  Dingan  opened  Natal  to  white  sid- 
tlir.s,  whereupon  tlie  British  took  pos- 
S'vs.i-ion,  and  tho  Bi  ers  had  to  move  or. 
Ainiii'g  tho  slain  of  Weenen  was  Pieter 
Relief,  commemor;  ted  in  tho  name  of 
Pietern  aritzbnrg.  the  capital  of  Na- 
t.il,  founded  in  1839.  Tbe  country  thus 
won  to  cl /ilization  b.v  Boor  prowess  is 
now  the  scene  of  their  tight  for  lif.', 
liberty  and  tho  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  prevailed  over  savage.s  inoro  war- 
like tlian  the  Iroquois,  and  more  cruel 
tban  the  Sioux:  but  are  likel.v  to  b'o  de- 
feated ly  royal  En.gland.  Fnicss  siioli 
be  tvagi-di’.  what  is?" 


met  him.  Cl  iir-i  s.'  said  SBnTj';  ‘In 's 
ench  a bore.’  I failed  to  see  the  roa- 
sona’bleness  of  Guriy’s  wdsh,  but  I sim- 
ply said,  ’What's  ho  like?’  And  young 
Slithertoo  — a forward  young  fellow- 
answered,  ’I'll  tell  yon;  Whenever  he 
says  anything  that  is  funny,  every- 
body wants  to  soak  him  in  the  nock. 
Whcticr  cr  ho  makes  a joke  everybody 
gives  him  the  glassy  eye.’  ’’ 

To  ’’W.  L.  B. Perhaps  Mrs.  Per- 
kins had  a bull,  but  Thackeray  does  not 
speak  of  it;  he  described  her  ball,  to 
which  we  tried  to  refer  Thursday. 


Somebody  here  in  Boston,  the  oilier 
day,  in  eulogy  of  the  late  Amos  Bron- 
son Alcott,  spoke  in  the  same  breath 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  The  latter 
bored  us  at  school,  but  Pythagoras 
w'as  a truly  good  and  great  man,  and 
he  towered  some  yards  above  the  head 
of  Mr.  Alcott.  Do  not  have  a clouded 
judgment  because  Pythagoras  warned 
his  disciples  to  abstain  freyn  beans. 
i’’He.  coming  from  Samos  to  Crotona 
in  Italy,  told  the  women  to  leave  off 
their  gaudy  apparel,  and  the  men  he 
exhorted  to  temperance  and  frugality 
of  life.  And  having  a most  beautiful 
voice  and  a majestic  iiresence,  and  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  most  beauti- 
ful man,  they  say,  that  any,  age  had 
seen,  he  seemed  like  a god  to  those 
who  heard  him.”  Yes,  Pythagoras 
knew  everything;  for  he  witnessed 
secret  ceremonies  in  Egyptian  temples, 
Jie  had  been  Initiated  into  tho  myster- 
ies of  Adonis  in  Tyre  and  Byblus;  he 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pherecydes— and 
never  flinched— and  had  discussed  the 
origin  of  the  universe  with  Thales  and 
Miletus,  and  he  had  spent  12  years  in 
the  temples  of  Babylon,  studying  mu- 
sic and  mathematics  under  the  tuiition 
of  the  Magi.  Yes,  Pythagoras  was  a 
corker,  even  if  he  never  saw  Concord, 
Mass.,  or  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore. 

We  once  heard  Mr.  Alcott  speak.  It 
was  In  Cosmian  Hall,  Florence,  Mass, 
i "Dong  - haired  men  and  short  - haired 
iwomen,”  were  there  assembled  to  reform 
everybody  and  everything.  Mr.  Alcott 
said  that  crime  would  «di.sappear  and 
virtue  flourish  and  every  workman 
would  be  sure  of  beef  and  turnips 
for  dinner  every  day  as  soon  as 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  owned  a set  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Plato.  We  were  young 
at  the  time,  but  we  were  old  enough 
to  know  that  Pythagoras  would  never 
have  made  such  a wild-eyed  statement, 
and  we  snickered. 


A ^1  ‘7  f 


you  come  across  any  special  trait  nf 


The  Mercure  de  Franco  of  November 
contained  an  article  hy  Marcel  Colll6re 
entitled  ’’The  Red  Poison- a contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  ravages  of 


meanness  or  stupidity— in  life  or  in  literature  militarism  in  the  organism  of  nations." 
—you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  annoy  or  this  article  is  a savage  attack  on 


distr?ss  you.  but  to  look  upon  it  merely  a.s 
an  addition  to  your  knowledge — a new  fa-.t 
to  be  considered  in  studying  the  eharacicr 
of  humanity.  Your  attitude  toward  it  will 
be  that  of  the  mineralogist  who  stumbles 
uiion  a very  characteristic  specimen  of  a 
mineral. 


"By  the  way,  which  side  are  we  on, 
anyway?”  asked  the  Boston  Herald 
editorially,  Dec.  1. 

First  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
and  at  last  on  both.  Ask  us  some  hard 
ones. 


This  reminds  us  that  a hook  ’’Dis- 
eases Incident  to  Armies,  translated 
from  the  original  of  Baron  von  Swieten 
by  John  Ranby,  reprinted  In  Boston, 
3777,”  lis  in  the  catalogue  of  a library 
to  bo  sold  here  at  auction. 


"A  farmer’s  wife  leaves  $15,000  in  a 
"andbox.”  This  has  a far-away  sound 
and  a moldy  smell.  We  thought  that 
the  stocking  had  driven  out  the  band- 
box as  a private  savings  bank. 

Bandboxes,  dear  children — especially 
Mary  there  with  the  blue  sash— band- 
boxes  were  invented  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. A real  man  does  not  like  to 
carry  a band  box  in  the  street;  and 
yet  he  prefers  it  to  a bird  cage. 

Old  Chimes  is  not  that  dreaded  con- 
versational bore,  kr.owm  as  "a  veteran 
theatre-goer."  He  was  saying  at  the 
Perphyry  Thanksgiving  noon,  while  he 
iwas  bracing  himself  for  the  ordeal  of 
^ family  reunion,  ’’No,  I don’t  go  mucii 
to  the  theatre,  for  I am  getting  afraid 
of  crowds;  I dread  the  heat.  The 
pretty  girls  bring  back  too  vividly  my 
youth— yet  their  mothers,  yes,  and  in 
some  cases  their  grandmothers,  were  , 

^ Henry,  however  cheese  and  cucumber. 


the  United  States,  President  McKinley 
and  Dewey.  The  attack  begins:  “The 
Americans  last  year  set  out  for  the 
conquest  of  military  glory.  They 
.showed  at  once  that  they  were  worthy 
of  obtaining  it.  They  chose  a weak 
adversary  and  combined  cleverly  bad 
faith  and  violence.  Desirous  of  specu- 
lating at  their  ease  In  sugar,  they 
spoke  of  the  Independence  of  races." 
Here  is  delicate  attention  paid  Admiral 
Dewoy:  "At  each  discharge  of  a gun, 
every  time  that  human  scraps  were 
scattered  on  bloody  decks,  the  excellent 
Admiral  felt  his  soul  expand  in.  the 
soothing  knowledge  of  gaining  at  the 
same  time  the  battle  and  a large  sum 
of  money." 


especially  as  a supper  companion — so 
I paid  him  the  compliment  of  going  to 
see  him  in  ‘Robespierre.’  Perhaps  I 
was  hot  in  truly  receptive  vein,  but  if 
fou  wi'sh  to  see  the  last  act  of  ’Robes- 
Mcrre’— the  last  act?— well,  at  any  rate, 
t was  the  last  I saw,  take  a tea  bell 
with  you  and  visit  the  Stock  Exchange 
U the  busiest  time.  There  were  a lot 
>f  people  oil  the  stage  shouting,  and 
here  was  a man  ringing  a little  bell, 

.nd  Sir  Henry  every  now  and  then 
ried  to  make  himself  heard. 

.’’Young  n eii,”  continued  the  hearty 
-d  buck,  "use  singular  expressions  to- 
t‘y.  and  yet  they  thereby  often  give  : that  have  been  published  lately  is 
f picturesque  summary  of  character  1 STANDARD  OPER.a  glass 

perscnal  appearance.  I was  lately 


Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  stoutly  maintains 
that  if  you  live  to  bo  87  there  is  no 
reason,  Jf  you  eliminate  the  chance  of 
accident,  why  you  should  not  be,  a cen- 
tenarian. The  secret  of  this  strength 
is  good  digestion.  He  knows  an  old  lady 
aged  101  who  is  a hearty  eater.  A 
female  relative  generally  ate  a he.arty 
.supper  of  cold  meat  before  going  to 
bed,  and  when  she  was  slightly  ailing 
■she  contented  herself  with  bread  ami 
She  died,  how- 
ever, at  the  age  of  93.  A.nd  he  tells 
the  story  of  that  delightful  old  dame, 
the  Countess  of  Desmond,  who,  born 
in  1464,  danced  with  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester at  her  bridal  (‘‘she  always  de- 
s.'ribed  him  as  a shapely  snan.”  so 
Shakspeare  and  others  were  undoubt- 
edly prejudiced!.  In  1604.  when  she  was 
in  her  140th  year,  she  walked  from  Bris- 
tol to  Dondon  to  gain  a favor  from 
King  James.  She  returned  to  Ireland; 
tliere  she  climbed  a tree  to  gather  nuts; 
she  fell  and  broke  her  leg,  and  thcii 
death  gathered  her. 

Among  the  books  treating  of  music  , 


con- 

taininff  the  detailed  plots  of  one  hundred 
a i-r/vrv,  . *^nd  twenty-three  celebrated  operas,  with 

om  V Here  the  discussion  was  'critical  and  biographical  remarks,  date.®,  etc., 


’’neerning  callers 


who  had  left  before  Charles  Annesley,  with  a prelude  by 


arrived.  One  of  them  had  made  a 
.stinct  In.pression,  'I  *wish  you  had 


New  Yoi-lc.  Brcn- 


JaniL’s  Iluncker.  44G  pp. 
tano's. 

j This  is  an  .^mcric■an  edition  of  a book 
that  has  seen  several  editions  in  Eu- 


Irope.  I'or  irstanee,  1 have  ini’  9th 
erlillon— which  eonlr.ins  the  idoLs  of  Ui 
operas  .and  i.s  deiH.-aled  to  Then  so  Mal- 
ten,  l!ie  eelebtnted  Wagnerian  sor.r.ino 
of  I iresilcn  and  Hayreiah.  Her  por- 
trait adorns  this  9th  eeitien,  and  she 
looks  in;'(h  fairer  than  when  I .saw 
her  in  1882  in  Bayreuth,  at  table  d’hrte 
ami  raising  mcat-gr,a\y,  s-rape.i 
anxiously  from  the  plate,  to  her  meuth 
by  means  of  a knife. 

Mr.  Huneker’s.  preface  is  pleasant 
reading.  He  goes  through  the  grave- 
yard of  fergotten  operas  in  tlie  spirit 
of  .a  kindly  antiquarian,  whose  senti- 
ment has  not  been  choked  by  dust. 

"Who  was  it  that  raid  women  and 
music  age  quickly?  ’I'he  life  of  the 
avera.gc  v.  cinan  is  long  compared  to 
the  life  of  mo.st  lyric  dramas.  A sym- 
pathetic shudder  seizes  me  as  I read 
the  names  of  operas  long  since  for- 
gotten, operas  over  which  blood  and 
Ink  were  spilled,  operas  that  made 
fameus  their  creators.  Solomon  might 
have  aptly  remarked  c.f  operatic  mu- 
sic, ’All  is  vanity.’  No  form  decays  so 
rapidly;  cf  no  musical  form  dees  the 
public  so  quickly  lire.  AVho  remern- 
bors  Maillart’s  ’Dragons  de  Villars’?" 
But,  Mr.  Huneker,  this  opera  was  per- 
formed here  within  a few  I’ears  with 
Daura  Scliirmer-Mapleson  as  the  hero- 
ine, and  there  is  talk  of  giving  it  this 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Open 
House.  ’’And  Adam’s  ‘Niiremberg 
Doll’  which  was  tbe  forerunner  of  sev- 
eral modern  ballets  with  mechanical 
dolls?” 

It  was  played  in  Germany  in  1894  over 
60  times;  and  Maillart’s  opera,  to  which 
you  refer,  over  70  times.  "Where  are 
Boieldieu’s  ’Jean  de  Paris’  and  Spohr's 
’Jessonda’?”  Still  performed  in  Ger- 
many. Mehul’s  ’Joseph  of  Egypt’  is 
crystallized  in  a few  tenor  airs,  served 
up  at  classical  concerts,  and  for  the 
roost  part  served  coldly."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  performed  last  season  with 
success  at  both  the  Opdra  and  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  and  it  is  still 
heard  with  pleasure  in  cities  of  Ger- 
many. "If  you  protest  that  these  are 
not  masterpieces,  and  deserve  the  dust’s 
doom,  what  can  you  say  to  Gluck’s  tw’o 
’Iphigenias’?’’  They  are  still  given  in 
Germany;  I remember  performances  in 
Munich.  “Does  even  ‘Freischiitz’  get 
fair  play?”  It  did  not  when  it  was  last 
sung  here,  wretchedly  sung  and  ridicu- 
lously staged  by  the  Damrosch  Com- 
pany, with  Klafsky,  Gruening  and 
Fischer  early  in  1896.  But  I would  not 
do  Mr.  Huneker,  my  brilliant  colleague, 
injustice  for  a wilderness  of  operas,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  he  is  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  opera  in  this  country — 
a lamentable  condition,  for  all  the  in- 
terest is  in  the  stars,  and  the  chief  en- 
thusiasm is  when  these  stars  shine  to- 
gether. 

Det  me  quote  Mr.  Huneker’s  final  par- 
agraph: ’’ ‘The  Standard  Operaglass’ 

is  much  in  miniature.  It  may  be  put  in 
your  pocket"— you  have  a large  pocket,  I 
Mr.  Huneker— "and  read  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  author  does  not  burden 
you  with  superfluous  comment,  and  he  ‘ 
tells  his  story  neatly,  rapidly,  and  with-  1 
out  undue  emphasis.  He  reverences  the  I 
classics,  does  not  disdain  mediocrity,  I 
admires  Wagner,  and  is  liberal  to  the 
younger  men.  What  more  can  one 
ask?”  1 

I wish  Mr.  Huneker  had  edited  Mr.  ^ 
Annesley’s  book.  We  should  then  have 
been  spared  such  absurd  critical  com- 
ment as  this,  on  page  426:  “Though 

Verdi  is  far  beneath  his  celebrated  pre- 
decessors, Rossini  and  Bellir.i,  he  is 
highly  appreciated  in  his  own  country.” 

And  again  (p.  418);  "But  as  the  text 
(of  ’Travia(a')  is  frivolous  and  sensual, 
of  course  the  music  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  wholly  free  from  these  character- 
istics." 

But  the  plots  of  the  operas  are  agree- 
ably told,  and  this  after  all  is  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  for  dates  of  first 
performances  are  not  always  given, 
and  alas,  there  is  no  list  of  the  first 
singers  in  each  instance. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  modern  operas 
herein  described  which  are  unknown  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  except  in  some 
cases  by  name:  Becker’s  "Frauenlob," 
Bungert’s  “Return  of  Ulysses,”  Chab- 
rier’s  "Roi  malgf^  lui,”  Delibes’s  “De 
Roi  la  dit,"  Draeseke’s  "Herrat," 
Forster’s  ’’Dorle’’  and  "Die  Madchen 
von  Schilda,”  Goldmark’s  "Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,”  and  “Merlin,"  Grara- 
mann’s  "Ingrid,”  "Irrlieht"  and  "Me- 
lusine,”  Kaskel's  “Hoch  Zeitsmorgen,” 
Kienzl's  "Evangelimann”  and  "L’rvasi," 
Kretschmer’s  "Folkungs,”  and  “Henry 
the  Dion,”  Dindner’s  "Master-Thief,” 
Perfall’s  "Junker  Heinz,”  Pittrich’s 
"Marga,”  Reinecke’s  “Auf  hohen  Be- 
fehl,"  Reznicek’s  “Donn.q  Diana,"  Rit- 
ter’s "Der  Faule  Hanz,"  Smetana’s 
"Sold  Bride." 


AMALIE  JOACHIM:  BLAETTER  DER 

ERINNERUNG.  By  Olga  Plaschke.  39  pp. 
Berlin,  "Harmonie," 

Amalie  Joachim  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  March  7,  1892,  at 
a Kneisel  concert  in  Union  Hall.  She 
was  then  nearly  53  years  old.  Her 
voice  was  then  worn,  and  certain  tones 
were  hollow  or  thin;  but  the  envious 
years  had  not  robbed  her  of  musical 


rintelligence  and  musical  sincerity.  I 
i di.ulji  wiuilu  r she  was  ever  a great 
, .singer  in  the  strictly  iied::gogic  sf*nse. 
For  such  art  outlives  the  voice.  Sing- 
ers liave  visited  us  after  other  r.a- 
liiiiis  were  wearj’  of  crowning  them 
Willi  laurel.  Tlmy  gave  delight  and 
e.xtitcd  wonder  by  the  disfilay  of  art 
when  the  voice  wa.s  only  the  ghost  of 
rcinilation.  Mrs.  Joai  him’s  rnoehanism 
( was  not  faultless;  her  alt  ick  was  not  al- 
ways precise,  decisive;  slie  often  .slid 
up  to  the  wished-for  tone;  she  changed 
at  times  and.  unnecessarily,  the  quali- 
ty of  the  tone;  she  ol'ti  n txidoded  on  a 
tone  of  wl'iieli  she  was  not  sure;  and 
she  wandered  frequently  from  the  true 
pitch. 

How  then  did  she  move  her  hearers 
if  the  voice  was  no  lon.ger  fresh,  if  - 
intonation  was  impure?  By  simplicity, 

II  dignity,  and  true  womanliness  in  song. 
She  was  not  a strong  dramatic  singer. 
She  had  the  gift  of  suggesting  a mood. 
The  hearer,  unconscously,  perhap- 
I against  his  will,  became  the  singer  of 
the  song.  She  did  not  exaggerate  pas- 
.sion;  she  brought  conviction  by  calm 
intensity.  She  did  not  whine  in  ele.gy, 
she  did  not  simper  in  simplicity.  She  , 
did  not  strive  to  dazzle  or  to  carry 
everything  by  storm,  for  she  knew 
full  well  the  power  of  rfserve  force. 
She  also  knew  that  if  there  is  an 
attempt  to  gain  an  effect  in  each  meas- 
ure, the  effect  of  the  whole  is  lost. 
Detail  was  not  unduly  elaborated;  there 
was  always  a coherency,  a central  idea, 
the  song  was  a harmonious  whole. 

This  little  sketch  of  the  departed  sing- 
er is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  informa- 
j lion  given  concerning  her  methods  of 
j instruction.  Skip  the  gush,  the  mock- 
Ij  modesty,  the  original  poetic  outbursts; 

' and  you  will  find  whether  you  are  sing- 
'i  er  or  teacher,  or  critic,  or  simply  'a 
1 lover  of  music,  much  that  is  of  profit.  | 
j Mrs.  Joachim  began  to  teach  at  10  : 
o’clock  in  the  mornin.g  and,  with  a short 
intermission  for  luncheon,  gave  les- 
sons until  6 or  7 P.  M.  She  accom- 
panied the  exercises,  not  the  songs. 

And  now  I translate  certain  words  of 
advice  given  by  her  and  noted  at  the 
time  by  Miss  Plasclike.  I add  no  com- 
ment: 

"Our  breatli  is  our  song;  what  bow- 
ing is  to  the  violinist,  breathing  is  to 
the  singer. 

"Breatlie  deep;  do  rot  raise  the  shoul- 
ders, for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  lungs;  hold  the  breath,  there,  where 
the  short  ribs  are,  and  let  it  gush  forth 
as  it  is  needed. 

"Never  stiffen  yourself  when  you 
sing;  the  whole  body  must  be  pliable. 
One  should  be  able  to  throw  a singer 
about  like  a cat,  and  the  singer  should 
be  able  to  light  on  her  feet  unharmed. 

"The  dress  should  not  pinch  the  chest 
in  any  way;  there  must  be  plenty  of 
'room  so  that  the  breathing  is  not 
impeded:  and  throw  away  high,  stiff 
collars,  we  are  not  soldiers,  for  the 
‘throat  must  be  free  and  unconflned. 

"Practise  for  a short  time,  but  with 
strength  in  the  voice  and  with  earnest 
endeavor. 

’’Sombre  tone-color  in  the  upper  notes 
is  the  true  mark  of  the  alto. 

"When  you  first  study  a song,  prac- 
tise it  loud  and  with  full  voice,  never 
piano— that  comes  later.  It  is  best 
to  practise  new  songs  not  with  the 
words,  but  with  the  names  of  the  notes, 

; as  F sharp,  G,  A flat,  etc. 
j ’’Practise  occasionally  through  the 
ncse  with  shut  mouth. 

1 "The  more  you  yourself  hear  your 
I voice,  the  less  it  really  sounds. 

I “When  you  sing  folk-songs  do  not 
sing  with  too  much  expression,  but 
simply  and  naturally. 

"An  alto  in  duets  and  trio  should 
sing  with  clear  tones,  otherwise  the 
whole  thing  will  be  in  the  depths. 

"The  tone  must  lie  on  the  breath,  it 
must  be  carried  by  it. 

"Until  she  is  thirty  years  old,  a 
singer  Is  not  at  home  in  the  acoustic 
properties  of  her  voice.  With  young 
voices  it  Is  as  with  newly-built  halls: 
there  is  not  enough  drying  or  airing. 

I have  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
nearly  all  the  recently  built  concert 
halls  in  Germany,  and  I know  how- 
well  the  voice  sounds  in  the  same  halls 
a few  years  later. 

"When  it  is  possible,  follow  strictly 
the  order  of  the  program.  As  soon  as 
you  change  the  order,  one  hearer  saj's 
to  the  neighbor,  ’How’s  this?  The  pro- 
gram says  so-and-so:  and  the  whis- 
pering lasts  as  long  as  the  song. 

"The  thought  of  the  poem  must  al- 
v/ays  be  clearly  expressed,  as  a whole, 
and  in  each  part.  We  know-  the  song, 

J but  remember  that  Meier,  the  traveling 
m.tn,  who  sits  in  the  audience  and  has 
paid  tw-o  marks  for  his  seat,  does  not 
ki  c\v  it.  Everything  must  be  explained 
to  him,  so  that  he  understands  it, 
otherwise  he  is  not  wrong  in  saying 
about  a singer,  ’I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  she  was  singing.’ 
“Repetitions  should  ne\er  be  sung  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  According  to 
the  sense  of  the  text,  sing  the  first 
passage  in  full  tones  and  in  the  repe- 
tition softly;  or  reverse  this  order." 

Miss  Plaschke  gives  many  instances 


/ 


of  Mrs.  Joachim's  humor  in  correctingrT  fvalt^^''A '*H  I 

faults  or  silliness.  Thus  to  a pupil  | ard  -^  ” Keiloggr,  Sew 

who  repeated  the  flattering:  words  of 


Kellogg,  - 

■ U n?'  Hodges,  Mendels- 

■ sohn,  Treadwel!,  Tours,  Jlorrison 
Bartlett,  Kandegger,  Simper,  Ebeling', 
Leslie.  Good  music  and  sane  verse. 


fnends  who  had  heard  her  sing,  Mrs. 

Jcachim  replied:  "Yes,  dear  madam; 

and  think  of  what  people  have  said 
about  my  singing:  they  put  me  close 
to  the  dear  I.,ord:  but  I never  believed 

them.”  When  pupils  told  her  they  had ..luciw 

sung  a song  much  better  at  home,  she  “"'hich  is  the  best  music  dictionary?” 
would  say,  "I  don't  believe  it.”  An-  “Which  is  the  best  history  of  the  op- 
other  woulu  .say,  "i  am  so  nervous!”  etc.,  etc. 


I receive  letters 
about  books  that 


asking 

treat 


questions 
of  music: 


to  which  her  teacher  would  reply, 
■'Of  course,  you  are;  I have  already 
bitten  you  twice  today.” 

Mrs.  Joachim  urged  her  pupils  to  sing 
occasionally  a cheerful,  jolly  song 
i.ostead  of  melancholy  and  tragic  dit- 
ties: “Our  young  women  prefer  in 

these  days  to  sirg  songs  as  though  they 
were  in  the  depths  of  despair.” 

She  was  always  afraid  before  singing 
Schuberts  "Hark,  hark!  the  Lark." 
Mhieh  she  regarded  as  a dlllicult  song. 

'I  heard  a brooklet  rushing!’  Yes, 
Miss  R,,  you  must  interpret  that  song 
in  another  way,  for  it  has  to  do  with 
j the  magic  of  cur  Germa.n  woods!  I 
know  after  long  experience  how  hard 
— it  is  almost  impossible — to  make  a for- 


They  say  that  a woman  does  a foolish 
act  when  she  recommends  to  another 
woman  a dressmaker,  a dentist  or  a 
maid  servant.  A truly  wise  man  never 
recommends  a tailor,  a barber,  pipe- 
tobacco,  a play— or,  in  fact,  anything 
But  let  us  throw  aside  .selfish  saws  ami 
maxims. 

In  tlie  first  place  I propose  to  speak 
of  books  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  lover  of  music;  1 do  not  propose  to 
speak  of  technical  treatises. 

In  the  second  place,  a knowledge  of 
French  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what 
I I may  be  permitted  to  call  the  belles-  i 
lettres  and  the  heavy  works 
I literature  of  music.  Of  late 


1 the 
years 


I cigner  understand  what  a forest  means  essayists  and  critics  have  writ- 

\ to  us  Germans.  For  us  it  is  not  mere-  keenly,  sensibly,  entertainingly 

■ ly  a lot  of  trees  to  be  used  for  heating  and  they  have  surpassed 


and  all  kinds  of  wood- work — no;  for  us 
it  is  something  very  different.  Do  you 
know  wliat  we  mean  by  the  term  'du.se- 
lig'?  W hen  we  go  into  the  forest  there 
comes  over  us  Germ,T,ns  a drowsy, 
dreamy  mood.  So  it  is  with  the  miller’s 
apprentice  in  those  songs;  he  loses  him- 
self in  this  forest-magic,  he  follows  the 
brooklet  wherever  it  may  go— 'There 
I are  mill-wheels  in  every  brook,'  thinks 
he,  and  he  believes  in  his  dream  that 
he  hears  the  songs  of  nixies.” 

“The  last  song,”  says  Miss  Plaschke, 
"that  I studied  with  her  was  Schubert's 
‘D.’ath  and  the  Maiden.’  'You  must 
sing  Death's  speech  softer,’  she  said; 
and  then,  after  a slight  pause,  she  add- I 
ed:  'Have  you  ever  heard  Joachim  let 

D;Uth  speak  in  Schubert’s  quartet?’! 
I said  ‘Xo.’  'You  should  hear  it  from 
him;  he  plays  it  beautifully. ' ” 

This  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Joachim  ant]  his  wife  separated 
in  I8S2.  Joachim  was  at  her  funeral 
(she  died  Feb.  3.  1893),  and  a dirge  by 
him  was  included  in  the  musical  ser-' 
vice. 


F.\MOrS  VIOLI.N'ISTS  OP  TOD.\Y  .\ND 
YK.STERD.W.  I!y  Henry  C.  Lahea.  Illus- 
trated. 9St  pp.  Boston,  Li.  C.  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Tliis  is  a volume  of  the  "Music  Lov- 
ers’ Series.”  A preceding  volume,  "Fa- 
mous Singers  of  Today  and  Y^esterday,” 
by  Mr.  Lahee,  swarmed  with  errors.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  add  that  this  book  is 
more  carefully  written,  and  that  it  con- 
tains agreeable  gossip  about  celebrated 
fiddlers,  from  Corelli  and  Tartini  to 
ICneisel  and  I,,oeffler.  I use  the  word 
j "fiddler,”  although  Mr.  I^ahee  says 
I (pp.  20-27):  "During  the  period  in  which 
. the  art  of  violin  playing  was  being  per- 
fected on  the  Continent,  the  English 
w-ere  too  fully  occupied  with  commer- 
cial pursuits  to  foster  and  develop  the 
art.  I'p  to  the  present  day  the  most  emi- 
nent virtuoso  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
fiddler.  And  why  not?  There  is  no 
reproach  in  the  word  Itself.  "Fiddle”  is 
the  good  old  English  word  for  the  vio- 
lin, and  if  it  Is  now  used  in  England 
only  in  a contemptuous  way,  the  more 
the  pity.  "Fiddler”  Is  found  in  Eng- 
lish literature  as  far  back  as  1100. 

It  is  true  that  fiddlers  were  not  held 
in  repute  in  England ; fiddler  also  meant 
a trifler,  as  well  as  a sixpence — prob- 
ably the  latter  meaning  arose  from  the 
old  custom  of  each  couple  at  a dance 
paying  the  fiddler  sixpence.  Then  there 
is  Fiddler's  Green— "a  sailor's  elysium 
(situate  on  the  hither  and  cooler  side  of 
hell)  in  which  W'ine,  women  and  song 
figure  prominently”:  "It  is  believed 

that  tailors  and  musicians  after-'death 
are  cantoned  in  a place  called  'Fiddler's 
Green.’  ” 

But  the  word  "violin”  is  degraded 
also  in  France.  A "violin”  is  a station 
house.  To  "play  the  violin”  is  to  bore 
with  a drill,  and  in  the  slang  of  thieves, 
to  file  through  one’s  irons.  And  the 
French  In  turn  say  of  a fiddler,  he  saws 
wood. 

Heading  this  agreeable  little  book,  I 
was  reminded  of  how  popular  sentiment 
about  fiddlers  has  changed  in  Boston. 
John  -Vdams  in  his  diary  (1758)  speaks 
of  one  Peter  Chardon  a.s  "a  promising 
youth,”  who  "has  a sense  of  the  dignity 
aiid  importance  of  his  profession— that 
of  law.  • • • This  fellow’s'’  thoughts 
are  not  employed  on  songs  and  girls, 
.;or  '.is  time  on  fiutes,  fiddles,  concerts, 
an  I -.:ard-tables ; he  will  make  some- 
irg  ” 

•'arefully  prepared  Indexes  enhance 
:bo  value  of  the  book. 


''HRIST!..  \s  CAROLS,  selected  from  "In 
' Tis,"  2:  pp.  The  Century  <"o  , Xew 

= •■'.rols  by  Peace,  Monk,  Carey,  Barn- 
y.  Hopkins,  John  Farmer,  Reading, 
t^ullivan,  tVillis,  Smart,  Redner,  Steg- 


this  direction  their  German  breth- 


Ar.d  how  about  a history  of  music? 

There  is  no  really  excellent  universal 
1 istcry  of  music  in  English.  Xa:i- 
inann's  has  been  translated,  but  it  is 
long-winded  and  abounding  in  non-es- 
sentials. Rowbolham's,  in  three  vol- 
umes, is  of  absorbing  interest,  although 
it  is  at  times  fantastic,  at  times  it- 
crcdible;  but  it  ends  with  the  passing  of 
Treubadour  glory.  The  abtidgment  of 
this  eloquent  and  surprising  vork  is 
dryer  ll.an  .a  covered  bridge.  For  a 
young  reader,  W.  J.  HenderLion's  story 
of  .Music  is  an  excellent  starting  point. 
What  is  needed  is  a work  in  English 
that  will  correspond  to  -Yrrey  von  Dom- 
mer’s  "Handbuch  der  Musik-Ges- 
chichte”  (Leipzig’,  2d  edition,  1878).  I 
know  of  no  better  and  more  practical 
bisti'ry  of  music— f.nd  jet  Von  . Doni- 
mer  does  not  go  tej’cnd  the  de.ith  of 
Beethoven:  for  he  clairr:s  that  we  aro 
too  near  the  successors  of  Beethoven 
to  write  the  historj-  of  Iheir  works  and 
the  influences  exerted  by  them.  Tlie 
student,  of  course,  should  consult  -\ni- 
bros  and  Fft;s. 

And  how  about  music  lexicons  or  dis- 
tionaries?  The  last  volume,  J'es,  the 
last  two  volumes,  of  Grove's  are  far 
superior  to  the  two  first.  Grove’s  is 
full  of  errors,  and  what  work  of  this 
kind  is  not— and  I find  Hugo  Rlemann's 
"Musik-Lexikon”  better  for  practical 
purposes.  The  fifth  edition  has  just 
been  published  by  Max  Hesse  of  Leip- 
zig in  20  parts,  each  part  at  a cost  of 
50  pf.  There  is  an  English  translation 
bj'  Dr.  Shedlock  of  an  earlier  edition, 
and,  enlarged,  it  is  published  by  Auge- 
ner  in  London.  There  is  talk  of  a new 
and  revised  edition  of  Grove’s. 

Biograpliy.  There  is  no  good  life  of 
Handel,  Beethoven,,  Schubert  or  Schu- 
mann in  English.  The  best  biography 
of  Handel  for  ordinary  purposes  is  Da- 
vil’s  in  French,  and  David’s  Bach  in 
tfie  same  language  is  e.\cellent.  I be- 
lioj’e  Thaj’er's  life  of  Beethoven  is  to 
appear  in  English  and  with  the  final 
fourth  volume,  about  which  so  many 
strange  stories  arc  told,  .some  of  them 
scandalous.  Pohl  died  before  his  de- 
lightful biography  of  Haydn  was  com- 
plete. To  those  who  read  German  1 
recommend  heartily  the  series  of  bi- 
ographies now  publishing  in  Berlin  by 
"Harmonie.”  The  series  now  includes 
Heinrich  Riemann's  "Brahms,”  Voi- 
bach's  "Handel,”  Leop.  Schmidt’s  i 
"Haydn,”  Bulthaupt’s  "Loewe,”  Gehr- 
mann’s  "Weber,”  Kruse's  "Lortzing,” 
Neitzel's  "Saint-Saens.”  Each  volume 
costs  3 or  4 marks,  bound  in  boards. 
There  are  illustrations  and  catalogues 
of  works.  The  best  biography  of  Chop- 
in is  bj'  Xiecks  (in  English),  who  is 
now  at  work  on  a life  of  Chopin.  Y'ou 
have  good  lives  of  Wagner  by  Flnck. 
C'namberlain,  Jullien.  The  career  of 
Berlioz  is  best  told  by  the  man  himself, 
but  Jullien’s  life  of  him  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Pougin  has  written  a dry  and 
accurate  life  of  Verdi.  Monaldi's  is 
later  and"  more  interesting.  The  best 
sketches  in  English  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann  are  the  articles  in  Grove’s 
Dictionarj'.  "Famous  Composers,”  a 
subscription  book  published  in  Boston, 
contains  manj'  admirable  articles. 

Opera.  If  you  wish  to  trace  the  his- 
to:y  of  the  opera  from  the  beginning 
read  first  RoIIand's  "Origines  du  Thea- 
tre Ljrique  Moderne”  (Paris,  1895). 
Tlien  read  Mount  Edgecombe’s  ’’Remi- 
niscences.” Ebers’  "Seven  Y'fars  at  the, 
King’s  Theatre,"  Chorley's  "Thirty 
Y'ears’  Musical  Recollections,"  Luna- 
ley’s  "Reminiscences"  for  the  story  of 
the  opera  in  England;  add  also  Parke’s 
Memoirs  and  Kelly’s  "Reminiscences"  . 
and  Hogarth’s  "Musical  Drama.”  For! 
the  history  of  the  opera  in  France, 


read  Chouquet’s  "Histoire  de  la  nuT- 
sique  dramatique  en  France,”  the  books 
by  Castil-BIaze,  Soubics  and  Malherbe’s 
"Histoire  de  I’Opftra-Comique.”  Jul- 
ien’s  "Musiciens  d’Aujourd  hui”  (two 
vols.)— in  fact,  there  is  a host  of  books. 
For  the  opera  in  Germany  of  late 
years  read  the  volumes  of  Ilanslivk; 
and,  if  you  are  a student,  you  will  find 
that  nearly  every  city  of  large  size  has 
a history  of  its  opera-house.  Mr.  Ap- 
thoip  is  now  at  work  on  a liistory  of 
the  opera  which  will  be  publislied  by 
Scribner. 

If  you  aro  interested  in  national  mu- 
sic and  folk  song,  I recommend  Chor- 
ley’s  "Xational  Music  of  the  World,” 
El.son’s  "Xational  Music  of  America,” 
Tiersot’s  "Chanson  populaire  en 
France,”  David’s  works  on  Welsh  and 
Jewish  music  (in  French),  Cui’s  "His- 
tory of  Jluslc  in  Russia”  and  d’Al- 
heims  "Moussorgsky,”  Chappel’s  book 
on  old  English  music,  and  there  are 
pampiilets  without  end.  The  best  book- 
on  modern  Russian  music  is  that  by 
Pougin.  Soubies  has  written  about  the 
music  of  Russia,  France,  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Spain,  Hungary,  Portugal. 

The  best  book  on  the  history  of  sing- 
ing is  Lemaire’s— in  French  and  rare; 
on  the  history  of  instrumentation, 
Lavoi.x’s,  which  is  also  in  French  and 
extremely  rare.  The  latest  and  most 
complete  book  descriptive  of  musical 
instruments  is  by  Prout  ("The  Or- 
chestra,” Vol.  I,  -\ugener  & Co..  Lon- 
don, ’97-’98). 

I^or  books  to  cultivate  taste  and  stim- 
ulate independent  thought  I know  of 
none  better  than  Vernon  Blackburne’s 
"Fringe  of  an  Art,"  and  John  F.  Runci- 
nian’s  "Old  Scores  and  New  Readings.” 
Add  Huneker’s  brilliant  book  "Mezzo- 
tints in  Modern  Music,”  ftenderson’3 
"Preludes  and  Studies,”  Krehbiel’s 
“Music  and  Manners,”  Apthorp’s  books 
published  bj'  Scribner  and  Copeland  & ! 
Day,  books  by  Hadotv,  an  Englishman, 
whatever  Choriej-  wrote— and  he  is  a 
writer  too  little  read  today — essays  by 
I Huelfer,  the  English  translations  of 
! Ehrlert’s  essaj's  (though  you  must  dis- 
I count  the  sentimentalism  and  the  hys- 
terical enthusiasm).  Read  in  French, 

I essaj's  by  Kufferath,  Imbert  and  Jul- 
Mien;  in  German,  the  essaj'S  of  -Ym- 
' bros,  the  works  of  Hanslick  and 
Ehrlich,  the  essays  by  Paul  Marsop 
(especially  the  volume  published  in  Ber- 
lin in  1899),  Pfohl’s  "Moderne  Oper 
(Leipzig,  1894),  the  letters  of  Liszt, 

I B jlow,  Wagner.  And  the  treatises  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Krehblel  may 
be  added  to  their  essays. 

Of  making  many  books  about  music 
there  is  no  end,  and  the  amount  of  non- 
sense that  lias  been  written  about  the 
art  by  divines,  specialists,  cranks  and 
paragraphers  is  enormous.  I have  not 
spoken  of  the  books  by  Mattheson, 
Sclieibe,  Kircher,  Reichardt,  Martini, 
Marpurg,  for  they  are  of  interest  only 
to  the  student  of  history.  Nor  have  I 
called  attention  to  the  sea  of  Wagner 
literature.  Yet.  if  j-ou  wish  to  know 
thoroughly  the  Wagnerian  drama,  you 
can  do  no  better  than  read  carefully 
and  often  the  books  devoted  to  these 
dramas:  "Lohengrin,”  ’’Walkiire,” 

"Siegfried,”  “Parsifal,”  “Die  Meister- 
singer,”  "Tristan  und  Isolde,”  written 
in  French  by  Maurice  Kufferath. 

Many  of  these  books— especially  those 
published  in  England— are  expensive, 
absurdly  dear,  when  sold  by  an  ordi- 
nary bookseller.  Have  second-hand 
catalogues  sent  to  you.  Y’ou  will  often 
find  clean  copies  at  half  the  list  price. 
And  when  you  order  French  or  Ger- 
man books  order  them  directly  through 
an  importer  who  confines  himself  to 
selling  books  in  foreign  languages. 

The  following  second-hand  dealers 
make  a specialty  of  music  and  books 
about  music  and  will  send  j'ou  their 
catalogues  free; 

Leo  Liepmannssohn,  Bernburger 
Sirasse  14,  Berlin.  List  & Francke, 
Thalstrasse  2,  Leipzig.  Kirchhoff  & 
Wigand,  Marienstrasse  19,  Leipzig. 
Theodore  Ackermann,  Promenade  platz 
10,  Munich.  Richard  Bertling,  Victoria 
Strasse  6,  Dresden.  And  there  are  oth- 
ers whose  catalogues  will  be  forward- 
ed to  you  by  any  foreign  importer  in 
Boston. 

-\vold  the  musical  novel,  which  is  al- 
most always  sloppy,  silly  and  futile. 
There  is  only  one  that  shows  a carefu! 
and  intelligent  study  of  the  musical 
temperament.  And  in  this  back  is  a 
striking  analj-sis  of  certain  Wagnerian 
psrts.  This  took  is  “Evelyn  innes,”  by 
Gtcrge  Mocre,  and  it  is  well  worth 
thcughtful  reading.  I commend  it  espe- 
cially to  amtitious  girls  who  look  for- 
ward to  a glorious  career  on  the  oper- 
atic stage. 

Philip  Hale. 
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SYMPHONY  NIGHT. 


Work 


Inferior 


Those  FoUo-sving  It 


Mrs. 


Zeisler  Played  Grieg’s 
Piano  Concerto. 


By  Philip  Bale. 

The  program  of  the  Seventh  Sympho- 
ny Concert,  Mr.  Gerlcke  conductor,  in 
Music  Hall,  last  niglit,  was  as  follows: 

Overture  "Eginonl” Reetlioven 

Piano  coficerlo  in  A minor tlrieg 

Hun.uarian  Dances,  1,  2,  6 Rrahm.s 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  D minor. . .Tscliaikowalty 
(First  time  in  Boston.) 

T.schaikowsky’s  third  symphony  was 
first  plaj-ed  at  Moscow,  Nov.  19,  lS7'i.  The 
first  performance  in  this  country  was 
at  a concert  of  the  Phiiharinonic  So- 
ciety of  New  Y'ork,  Adolph  Keuendorff 
conductor,  Feb.  8,  1879.  Tschaikowsky’s 
"Francesca  da  Itlmirii”  had  been  per- 
formed by  this  society  Dec.  21,  1878;  his 
"Remoo  and  Juliet’’  Apiil  22,  1878,  under 
Carl  Bcrgmann.  The  third  symphony 
was  first  played  in  London  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  Henry  J.  Wood  conduc- 
tor, Sept.  27,  1899. 

I j'iold  to  no  one  in  my  a Imiration  for 
the  g,-'nius  of  T:sehaiko\v.skjq  I believe 
with  Mr.  Hunciman  that  the  "Pathetic” 
sj'mphony  i.s  Uie  most  modern  thing 
we  have,  and  far  more  lonir.ntic  than 
anj'tliing  widtten  by  Weber,  i-lc:li"Z, 
or  Wagner.  "As  a voice,  a iie.v  force 
in  music  neit'ner  Rrahm.s  nor  Seliu- 
mann  can  oe  compare!  w’tli  him  other 
than  unfavorably.”  And  I feel  wi'.h 
Mr.  Runciman,  when  1 hear  his  great 
works  "the  new  throb,  fp.e  :ie'.v  tliiiU.’’ 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackbnrnc  goes  still  fai- 
th r,  and  1 quote  from  the  Pall  M.ill 
Gazette  these  words  ex.ited  b.v  the 
performance  of  the  third  symphany  in 
London. 

t * » 

"Tlie  work  has  Hie  greatness  of 
Tschalkowskj'  upon  its  (very  page. 
This  i.s  one  of  the  rare  musicians  who 
never  leave  you  for  a inoiiient  in  doubt 
as  to  their  worth  in  tlie  bulk.  A simide 
voluntary  signed  liy  Becilioven.  for  ex- 
ample, will  in  its  brief  exposition  prove 
the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of  that 
signature;  and  yjc  are  fain  to  make 
the  same  comparison  in  regard  to 
Tschalkowsky.  Y'et  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  symphony  is  the 
utterance  of  the  man  at  his  tip-lop 
best.  That  ineffable  sixtl.  symphony, 
that  amazing  fifth  symphony  (fiiur,  but 
not  so  specially  noble),  remain  to  prove 
their  superiority  over  every  other  com- 
ptjsition  Set  down  by  the'  same  hand, 
dictated  by  the  same  brain.  And  yet 
it  seems  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Tschaikowsky  to  write  witliout  show- 
, ing  the  mettle,  the  wondrous  fibre  in 
, which  his  genius  worked  out  its  des-  I 
tiny.  The  Symphony  in  D,  which  Mr.  ' 
Wood  has  just  given  to  a London 
public  for  the  first  time,  has  wonder-  , 
ful  opennrs.s  and  frankness  in  expres-  , 
sion.  Just  listening  to  the  quiet  and 
sad  moments  of  it  j-oii  would  say  that, 
though  its  bravery  was  patent,  its  sor- 
row was  a locse.  The  brilliance  of  its 
vitality,  the  wonder  of  its  quickness, 
the  fine  open-air  feeling  of  Its  bold 
and  a-ssurod  solf-eonilderice,  confront 
you  at  everj-  point,  save  when  the  Com- 
poser_i,s  pietending  to  crj-,  and  then  he 
i.s  unconvincing.  Is  it  not  str:inge? 

. Here  is  the  man  who  in  his  ultimate 
1 work  ran  beyond  the  tears  of  even  this 
sad  time,  who  in  the  last  movement 
I of  his  la.st  symphony  show'cd  the  abso- 
I lute  unhappiness  of  the  most  unhappy 
' possibility  of  an  unhappy  age,  and  in 
this  earlier  work  j-ou  can  scarce  believe 
.that  the  man  is  sincere  unh  ss  he  is 
deliberately  laughing  in  your  face.  We 
do  but  record  a person:il  impression, 
and  therewith  we  confess  our  faith 
that  this  Russian  composer  was  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Wood  has  been, 
during  recent  days,  giving  Tschaikow- 
sky  to  l..ondon  in  various  forms  of 
composition  in  whicli  he  is  practically 
unknown,  and  we  have  noted  that  each 
new  production  has  only  s:  rved  to  con- 
firm the  impression  which  we  have  re- 
conled  of  the  persistent  and  endurin.g 
element  of  greatness  which  abides  In 
the  very  essence  of  this  compo.-:er’s 
work.  It  is  a point  on  which  we  do 
well  to  insist.  At  this  time  we  give 
our  hours  to  wait  for  the  performance 
of  some  work  whicli  we  fear  may  prove 
les.s  worthj'  of  the  composer  than  we 
had  hoped.  With  the  dead  Tschalkow- 
sky it  Is  very  different.  Mr.  Vv’ood  Is 
proving  to  us  almost  day  by  day  that 
we  need  have  no  such  fear;  that  every 
phrase  which  the  man  completed, 
rounded,  c-nilued  with  his  owm  fine  tem- 
perament, became  a living  and  moving 
utterance,  a permanent  influence,  be- 
ing. as  it  certainly  was.  the  splendid 
expression  of  a rare  and  subtle  spirit.” 


Tschaiko’wsky's  Thirid  Sym- 
phony the  Novelty. 


Now  Mr.  Blackburne  is  no  fetish  wor- 
shiper, nor  is  he  a man  inclined  to  ac- 
cept blindly  the  work  in  bulk  of  any 
composer.  I quote  his  words  in  full 
because,  they  are  criticism  of  a high  or- 
der and  because  I was  disappointed  in 
the  sj-mphony. 

It  is  true  ihat  we  did  not  hear  the 
sclierzo,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of 
any  symphony  at  first  hearing,  unless 
it  IS  performed  a.s  the  composer  wrote 
it.  After  the  work  is  known,  cut  as 
freely  as  you  please,  provided  you  cut 
out  all  that  is  tedious. 

But  to  me  fne  symphony  was  interest- 
ing chiefiy  on  account  of  the  sugges- 
tiiins  and  the  premonitions  of  what 
Tschaikowsky  did  in  later  years. 

What  Mr.  Blackburne  first  says  is  not 
true  either  of  Beethoven  or  T.sch.ai- 
kowsky,  or  for  that  matter  of  Handel, 
Bach  or  Mozart.  Nor  do  I find  "great- 
ness upon  every  page.”  On  the  con- 
trary, t’nere  are  prosaic  and  dull  mo- 
ments. and  there  are  passages  where 
t.be  composer  is  evidently  sjxirring  for 
wind.  The  first  movement  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  breadth,  beauty  of  theme, 
or  any  striking  orchotral  device.  It 


suffers  from  anxious  development.  It  j 
is  ns  though  TschaihowsUy  luul  de-  ^ 
te'rnilned  to  be  scholastic,  to  show 
what  he  had  learned  and  to  say  it  all 
in  one  movement.  At  the  very  start 
he  arouses  a mood  and  his  method  i.« 
ppculiarlv  individual,  but  after  the  in- 
troduction the  allegro  is  thematically 
commonplace  and,,  for  the  most  part. 
contrapunt;>tly  futtle.  Ttie  second  move-  j 
mont.  “alia  Tedesca,’’  is  not  without  a 
melancholy  charm,  but  the  composer 
did  the  same  thing  much  better  in  later 
works.  The  third  movement  with  the 
e-xception  of  the  preluding  and  the 
- iosing  section  is  commonplace.  As  Mr. 
iMackburne  say.s,  "The  composer  is 
pretending  to  cry,  and  then  he  is  un- 
convincing.” The  finale,  like  the  first 

movement,  suffers  .from  over-eiabora- 
tlon.  No,  I do  not  find  Tschaikowsky, 
the  gorgeous,  the  inspired  Oriental  that 
delighted  In  rh.vthm  and  color,  I do  not 
find  the  weaver  of  spells,  the  supreme 
nevrose  in  every  page  of  this  sym- 
phony. Nor  can  Mr.  Blackburne  with 
all  his  charm  of  language  persuade  me 
that  the  third  symphony  is  “the  splen- 
vlld  expression  of  a rare  and  .subtle 
spirit.” 

The  concert  was  extremely  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Gericke  read  the  overture  to 
"Egmont”  without  the  exaggeration 
and  the  affectation  dear  to  certain  con- 
ductors. Wiillner  and  some  others  used 
to  slacken  the  pace  and  thereby  change 
the  character  of  the  sarabande  meas- 
ures containing  the  heavy  chords  which 
are  fancied  by  lovers  of  panoramic 
music  to  depict  the  cruelty  of  Alva. 
Niklsch  took  all  manner  of  sentimental 
liberties  with  the  harmonies  just  be- 
fore the  coda.  The  straightforwardness, 
the  simplicity,  the  naturalness  of  Mr. 
Gericke's  reading  made  the  overture  all 
the  more  impressive.  And  how  delight- 
ful were  the  dances  by  Brahms! 

* * * 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  gave 
;in  admirable  performance  of  Grieg’s 
beautiful  and  effective  concerto,  a per- 
formance characterized  in  turn  by  bril- 
liance, tenderness,  and  strength,  a per- 
formance that  was  alive  and  glowing 
with  romantic  feeling. 

Philip  Hale. 

DE  PACHMANN’S  SUCCESS. 

New  York,  Dec.  2.— A fashionable  and 
highly  appreciative  audience  attended 
the  last  of  the  De  Pachmann  piano  re- 
citrds  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  this  after- 
noon. It  was  a Chopin  progr.am 
throughout  with  which  the  pianist  fa- 
vored his  heavers,  and  there  were  not 
R>.ats  enough  to  accommodate  all  those 
who_yame  to  enjoy  it. 

While  the  whole  performance  was  cal- 
culated to  ple.ase,  sus  W'as  evidenced  by 
the  more  than  hearty  applause,  t'ne 
t audience  seemed  particularly  delighted 
■ with  the  Marche  Funebre  in  the  Sonata 
op.  .tS,  B flat  minor;  the  Baracole,  op. 

: '■  t,  V sharp  major;  the  Berceuse,  op.  57, 
U flat,  and  the-  final  grand  polonaise. 

Manager  HcT'.ry  Wolfsohn  says  De 
Pachmann’s  New  York  engagement  has 
been  an  immense  success.  After  some 
It  concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
VHou.se  the  coming  week,  the  pianist  v/ill 
I open  in  Chicago  for  three  recital.s,  after 
i'whlch  he  goes  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

' NOTES. 

Mr.  Mark  Hambourg  gave  his  sec- 
ond recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steincrt  Hall.  He  played  d'Alberl's 
transcription  of  Bach's  organ  prelude 
and  fugue  in  D major,  Beethoven's 
Appassiorata  sonata,  Brahms’s  Paga'- 
nini  variations  and  pieces  by  Scarlatti, 
Gluck-Sgambati,  Choijln,  Rubinstein, 
Jiendelssohn.  Again  his  performance 
was  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  dexterity  Of  nngers,  which,  in  the 
variations  by  Branms,  was  astounding. 
In  time  Mr.  Hambourg  may  possibly 
turn  from  virtuo..o  ways  and  de- 
vote himself  to  tone,  phrasing  and 
the  art  of  musical  interpretation.  If 
he  does  not,  there  is  little  hope  for  his 
abiding  fame. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  7,  Mrs. 
Maas-Tapper’s  pupils  will  give  a recit- 
al in  Steinert  Hall,  at  which  they  will 
present  Mozart’s  Concerto  in  C major, 
first  movement;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
K minor  by  Mendelssohn;  Schumann’s 
variations  in  B flat,  and  Paraphrase  of 
Scbumann-Reinecke;  Concerto  in  G 
minor,  op.  25,  by  Mendelssohn;  Three 
Soa  pieces  by  MacDowell,  trio  in  F 
minor  'oy  Dvorfik. 

The  season  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Grau,  director,  will  open  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  Monday  ni^it 
et  7.45  o’clock,  with  “Carmen.”  C«®5 
will  be  t'he  heroine,  and  I hear  that  she 
is  in  full  possession  of  her  voice  and  is 
in  high  spirits.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  and  hear  her  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  for  her  art  nat- 
urally suffered  in  the  enormous  M '- 
chanics’  Building.  Suzanne  Adams  will 
sing  Micaela  here  for  the  first  time. 

I hope  she  will  not  wear  pink  slippers  i 
on  her  journey  to  the  smugglers’  re- 
treat. She  has  sung  the  part  in  Lon- 
don. and  Saleza  has  appeared  there  a.s. 
Bon  Jos6,  the  part  he  will  impersonater 
Monday  night.  He  also  sang  the  part 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  April  13,  1892, 
to  De  Nuoviiia’s  Carmen,  and  Jean 
Raphanel.  who  is  by  no  rne.rns  easily 
pleased,  spoke  thus  of  his  performance  1 , 
of  the  romance  in  the  se.aond  act:  | 
”He  san.g  it  as  it  never  has  been  sung.  I! 
There  were  furious  thouts  of  ‘DisI’ 
There  was  a scene  of  delirious  en- 
thusiasm. A wise  man,  the  tenor  did 
not  yield  to  the  indiscreet  wish  of  the 
peopl,..  How  many  singers  would  have 
acted  thus?  Campanari  will  bo  the 
EBcami;Io.  ilancinelli  wil!  conduct. 
Tuesdc.v  night  the  opera  will  be  Mo-. 


zart’s  “Nozze  di  Figaro,"  with  Emma  k heard  onlv  in  New  orJi  I’.o-u.  . -ir.i 
JOamr.s  as  the  Countess,  a part  in  which  I Philadelphia.  His  fir.si  appear, m - widi 
she  is  radiantly  l.eautifnl,  and  with  j],..  Orau  in  Boston  will  be  during  the 


Sembrii  h,  probably  the  greatest  Mozar 
singer  now  upon  the  sl.age,  as  Busanna. 
Eelie  de  laissan  will  be  the  amorous 
Cherubino,  Kd,  de  Reszke  ttie  Count, 
and  Campanari,  Figaro.  Plni-Cor:-i, 


secoui]  week  of  tlic  en.gag.enent  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  probably  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Dec.  12. 

As  i.s  well  known,  Alvarez  is  the 
piinciiial  tenor  of  the  Grand  Opera  in 


who  has  an  excellent  reputation  .abroa.il,  i Paris,  ami  is  only  allowed  occasional 
will  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time  as  ' vacations  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 

Dr.  Bartolo.  Mr.  Mancinelli  will  con- ; when  he  is  at  liberty  to  sing  in  Lon- 

duct.  I don  and  such  other  cities  as  he  pleases, 

Wedne.='day  afternoon  the  opera  will  , He  has  never  yet  appeared  in  New 

be  “Tannhauser"  (1.45  I’.  JI.),  and  Milka  j York  city,  but  lie  will  be  the  star  at 

Tcrnina,  the  great  singer  and  dramatic  ‘ the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 

actress,  will  be  heard  here  again  as  ' season  Dec.  18,  and  during  the  earlier 

I'llizabeth,  the  part  In  which  she  made  I part  of  the  engagement  will  assume 
a profound  impression  at  the  Boston  J nearly  all  the  parts  formerly  taken  by 
Theatre  in  February,  1896.  She  made  j Jean  de  Reszke.  Alter  this  year  he 

her  first  appearance  in  America  as  | will  not  be  bound  so  closely  by  his 

Briinnhilde  at  the  same  theatre  Feb.  4 contracts  with  the  P.aris  opera,  and 
in  "Die  Walkiire.”  Susan  Strong  will  ' will  be  Mr.  Grau’s  principal  tenor  at 
be  the  Venus.  She  was  first  heard  here  Covent  Garden  and  the  Metropolitan 
as  Elsa  in  the  Damrosch  company  Feb.  Opera  House  for  several  seasons  to 
5,  1897.  Van  Dyck’s  remarkable  imper-  come, 
sonatioi!  of  Tannhauser  excited  hot  dis- 
cussion last  season,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  study  it  more  carefully. 

Whatever  you  may  say  of  his  method 
of  singing,  he  is  an  actor  of  the 


The  Handel  and  Haydn,  Emil  Mollen- 
hauer,  conductor,  will  give  the  follow- 
ing concerts  this  season: 

Handel’s  “Messiah,”  Sunday  evening, 
first  rank,  and  I am  not  sure  but  24.  with  Mrs.  Kileski  Bradbury, 

that  his  peculiar  singing  enhances  the  Hamlen  Ruland,  Myron  \V . 

strength  of  his  performance.  Ber-  “itney,  Jr. 
tram  of  Munich  will  make  his  first 
appearance  here  as  Wolfram.  His 


Handel’s  “Messiah,”  Monday  evening, 
Dec.  25,'  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  Wal- 
wife,  Mrs.  Moran-Olden,  was  a member  ker,  Mrs.  Adele  Laeis  Baldwin,  Mr. 


of  tlie  Metropolitan  Company  in 
18S8-’89.  Plancon  of  the  superb  voice, 
faultless  diction,  and  fastidious  Ger- 
man, will  again  make  Herman  a de- 


Herbert  Johnson,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Baern- 
stein. 

Handel’s  “Judas  J.Iaccabaens.”  Sun- 
day evening,  Feb.  25,  with  Mr.s.  An- 


iightful  peisonage. 


Mr.  Emil  Paur  toinette  Trebelli,  Miss  Gertrude  May 


will  conduct,  and -he  should  receive  an 
entnusiastic  welcome. 

Wednesday  evening  there  will  be 


Stein,  Mr  Evan  Williams,  Mr.  Myron 
W.  Whitney. 

Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,”  Easter  Sun- 


double  bill:  “Pagliacci”  and  "Caval- I day,  April  15.  Soloists  to  be  a;incuncad. 

leria  Ruslicana.”  In  the  former.  Suzanne  The  public  sale  of  season  tickets  be- 
Adams  will  take  the  part  of  Ncdda.  gins  Monday,  Dec.  4,  at  Music  Hall. 
Salignac  will  be  heard  here  for  the!  The  price  of  season  tickets  for  three 
first  time  as  Canio,  and  Scotti  will  make  j concerts  will  be  $6,  .$4  50  and  .$3,  accord- 

his  debut  in  Boston  as  Tonio,  the  ling  to  location.  The  season  tickets  in- 

humpback.  In  “Cavalleria,’’  Calvfe  will  I elude  the  choice  of  one  performance 
again  give  her  memorable  performance  to  the  "ilessiah,”  and  carry  the  right 
of  Santuzza,  which  some  good  judge.s  of  renewal  for  another  season  to  corre- 
put  above  her  Carmen.  Dippel,  who  did  I sponding  .seats  in  the  new  Music  H.all. 

not  sing  here  last  season,  although  he  | The  sale  of  single  tickets  lor  the  “IMes- 

was  a member  of  the  company,  will  be|j  siah”  concerts  will  open  Monday,  Dec. 
the  Turriddu.  Handsome  Mrs.  Man-|  H- 


lelli  will  be  Lola  and  Dufriche,  Alfio. 
Berignani  will  conduct  both  operas. 

Thursda.v  evening  Verdi’s  “Aida”  wiilj 
be  sung  with  a strong  cast.  Aida  is 
one  of  Nordica’s  best  parts,  and  Man- 
telii’s  Amneris  is  a consistently  and  in- 


The  program  of  the  orchestra!  con- 
cert in  Music  Kali  this  evening,  Emil 
Moilenhauer,  conductor,  will  include 
Berlioz’s  overture,  “Carnaval  Romain,” 
Rubinstein’s  “Song  of  the  Spheres,” 


tensely  dramatic  performance.  Sal#za  | march  from  Raff  s Lenore,  Pag- 


has  been  highly  praised  for  111,== 
Rademes.  Scotti  will  be  the  savage 
Amonasro,  Plancon  the  Ramfi.s,  and 
Pringle,  a bass  of  distinction,  the  Kin, 
Mancinelli  will  conduct. 

And  Friday  comes  "Lohengrin”  with 
Emma  Eames  as  Elsa  and  Schumann- 
Heink  as  Ortrud.  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  told  a reporter  in  Chicago  that  the 
Emperor  William  is  friendly  disposed 
toward  this  country.  So  let  the  sports^ 
proceed.  Van  Dyck  may  again  he 
studied  with  profit  as  Lohengrin.  Ed.  de 
Reszke  will  be  the  King,  and  Bertram 
the  hen-pecked  Friedrich.  Mancinelli 
will  conduct. 

Saturday  afternoon  "Faust”  will  be 
sung.  Calv&’s  Marguerite  made  a sen- 
sation even  in  Mechanics’  Building, 
where  her  facial  play  must  have  been 
missed  by  many.  The  Siebel  of  Mau- 
telli  is  one  of  unusual  grace.  P+ancon’s' 
Mephi.stopheles  is  an  impersonation  of 
rare  finesse.  Dippel’s  Faust  has  been 
praised  highly  in  London  and  Campa- 
nari’s  Valentin  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
Bevignani  will  conduct. 

Saturday  evening  "Don  Giovanni.” 
with  Scotti  as  the  rake-helly  hero.  He 
made  his  debut  in  London  June  8,  1899, 
in  this  part.  Nordica  will  be  the  Donna 
Anna,  Zelie  de  Lussan,  Zerlina,  and 
that  ocellent  singer,  Clementine  de 
' Vere,  the  weeping,  whining  Donna  El- 
vira, who  yet  is  faithful  to  her  false 
lover  even  when  thio  stone  man  is 
heard,  without  the  banquet  hall.  Salig- 
n;ic  will  be  Don  Ottavio,  Ed,  de  Reszke, 
Leporello,  Devries,  the  Commendatorp,! 
and  Pini-Corsi,  the  Masetto.  Manci-I 
nclli  will  condu«^ 

Patrons  of  the  opera  are  reminded  | 
that  alt  of  the  evening  performances  i 
will  begin  promptly  at  7.45  o’clock,  .and 
the  matinees  at  1.45.  The  doors  will 
be  open ' a half  hour  before  tlie  per- 
formance. It  is  the  expressed  idea  of 
the  management  that  the  entire  audi- 
ence may  be  seated  at  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  on  each  performance,  and 
this  rule  as  regards  the  hour  of  the 
opera  will  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
only  exception  wiil  be  in  the  case  of 
the  .grand  sacred  concerts,  to  he  .given 
on  Sunday  evenings,  Dec.  10  and  Dec. 
17,  by  the  princiiial  artists,  chorus  and 
complete  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  Th-^se  concerts  will ' 
be.gin  at  8 o’clock.  Seats  are  no\v  on 
sale  at  popular  prices. 

* , 

Albert  Raymond  Alvarez,  wlio  met 
with  an  overwhelming  success  in  Bos- 
ton last  spring  with  the  Ellis  Opera 
Company,  returns  to  America  this  sea- 
son for  a brief  engagement  of  seven  or 
eight  weeks  with  Mr.  Grau’s  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  Company.  Ho  will  be 


anini’s  perpetual  motion  (played  by  all 
I the  violins),  Strauss’s  "Morgcnblaet- 
j ter”  waltz,  overture  to  “Tannhauser.” 

I Mr.  Campanari  will  sing  the  prologue 
to  “Pagliacci”  and  Massenet’s  "Vision 
fugitif.” 

The  program  of  the  Kneisol  concert 
in  Association  Hall,  Monday  night,  will 
include  Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat, 
op.  74;  J.  K.  Paine’s  piano  trio  (MS., 
first  time);  Tsehaikowsky's  sextet  for 
two  violins,  two  violas  and  two  ’cel- 
los, “Souvenir  de  Florence”  (first  time). 
Mrs.  Maas-Tapper,  pianist,  and  Messrs. 
Zach  and  Heberlein  will  assi.st. 

The  Cecilia  will  sing  H.  \V.  Parker’s 
dramatic  oratorio  "The  Legend  of 
Saint  Christopher,"  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  at  the  Wage  Earners’  Concert 
Mond4i.\'  ni.ght  and  at  the  subscription 
concert  'Wednesday  night.  The  solo 
singers  will  be  Mrs.  Caroline  Shepard, 
Messrs.  Beresford,  Miles,  l''’rederick 
Smith  and  Master  George  Packarl. 
Prof.  Parker  will  conduct  botli  per- 
formances. The  story,  an  expansion  by 
Mrs.  Isabella  G.  Parker  of  the  legend 
of  Christopher,  is  as  follows: 

King  Oriens  returns  triumphant  with 
his  armies  from  the  wars.  To  him 
Offerus  sw'ears  allegiance,  believing 
that  this  monarch  fears  nothing. 
Offerus  learns  that  there  is  one  whom 
even  this  King  fears,  the  foul  Fiend; 
and  he  leaves  the  King  to  seek  service 
with  Satan,  whom  he  finds  in  a desert 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  legion  of  evil 
spirits.  Satan  declares  himself  prince 
of  the  world,  and  Offerus  joins  his 
army  of  demons  in  their  onslaught  on 
humanity.  It  is  not  long  before,  ap- 
proaching- a shrine  and  bearing  the 
voices  of  nuns  chanting  at  their  de- 
votions, Satan  trembles  and  turns 
hastily  in  another  direction.  Offerus 
exclaims;  “Ha,  tremblest  thou,  my 
master Fearest  thou  this  cross?  Thou 
art  my  master  no  Unger!  Him,  the 
Highest,  will  I seek.”  Offerus  comes 
upon  the  cottage  of  a Hermit  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  forest.  Of  the  Hermit 
he  asks  where  he  may  find  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  what  he  can  do  to  serve  ^ 
him.  The  Hermit  bids  him  build  a hut  I 
upon  the  bank  of  a deep,  wide  river, 
where  pilgrims  often  desire  to  cross,  | 
and  carry  them  over  upon  liis  broad  i 
shoulders.  This  Offerus  does.  One  dark 
and  stormy  night  he  hears  a child’s 
voice  asking  to  be  carried  over.  He 
lifts  t’ne  child  upon  his  back,  and  as  he 
battles  with  the  rushing  tide  it  is  made 
known  to  him  that  he  bears  upon  his  , 
shoulders  the  Christ-child.  With  the 
choral  proclamation,  “Christopher 
(Christ-bearer)  be  thy  name,”  the  story 
closes,  without  reference  to  Chris- 
topher’s subsequent  martyrdom. 

Mr.  Carl  Faelten  will  give  a piano 
j recital  in  Faelten  Hall  Tuesday  even- 
ing. -svhen  he  will  play  Bach's  chro- 
matic fanta.sia  and  fugue;  BecUioven’s 
sonata  in  C major,  op.  2,  No.  3;  Schu- 
mann’s “Abends,”  "Aufschwung,”  and 
“Warnm?”  allegretto  in  E major  from 
the  Paganini  caprices,  and  toccata. 
Mrs.  Reinhold  Faelten  -will  make  in-  ] 


I troduciory  reinaia.-^. 

i The  program  of  the  Symphony  i>ublir 
rehearsal  Friday  afternoon  at  2.30  and 
ccrieerf  Saturday  at  8 P.  M..  in  Music 
Hall  will  be  as  fellows:  Draeseke’s 

Jubilee  Oterlure  (first  time):  three 

movements  from  Berlioz’s  "Romeo  and 
Juliet”;  Liszt’s  Rhapsody.  No.  1.  Mar- 
cella Sembrich  will  sing  an  aria  fmm 
■ Mozart’s  "Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Scrail,” 
and  Johann  Strauss's  "r'ruhlingstim- 
ir.<n.” 

The  Amphion  Club,  Mr.  E.  Cutter, 
Jr.,  conductor,  will  give  a concert  at 
the  Berkeley  Temple  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  13.  'I'his  concert  wil!  be  the 
seventh  in  the  Temple  Course  of  Enter- 
tainments. 

There  will  be  a grend  sacred  concert 
by  the  chief  artists,  choru.s  and  com- 
plete orchestra  of  the-  Mctrcpo.itan 
Opera  Company  in  Boston  Tneatre, 
Sunday  night.  Dec.  10.  Popular  iJiiecs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Waterhouse,  Miss 
Berry  and  others  will  give  a concert 
in  Assoeiatiim  Hall  Dec.  15. 

Saturday  evening,  L'Ce.  IGth,  the  Kal- 
tenborn  Quartet  of  New  York  will  give 
a recital  in  Steinert  Hall.  It  will  bo 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  C.  I’arkyn  and  Mr. 
Chilton  of  New  York,  who  will  ac- 
company the  ciuartel  cn  the  piano  by 
means  of  a pianola. 

» * « 

John  Hollingshead’ts  collection  of  au- 
tograph letters  and  other  papers,  to  be 
sold  at  auction  Nov.  21.  includes  the 
MS.  'of  a song  writen  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  set  to  music  by  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan for  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,” produced  at  the  Gaiety  in  1874, 
v.hen  Phelps  last  appeared  as  Falstaff. 
— Bonnard,  the  tenor  who  sang  here 
last  season  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  company,  is 
now  in  New  Orleans.  The  opera  sea- 
son opened  there  Nov,  23  with  “Faust.” 
Mrs.  Clement  was  Marguerite,  Boux- 
man  veas  Mephistopheles,  and  LayoHe 
was  Valentine.— Fatmah  Diard,  who 
-was  formerly  here  at  the  Castle  Square 
is  now  with  the  Jaxon  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  singing  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  giving  "Faust,”  “Trovatore,” 
etc.,  at  25  cents  for  any  seat.— Pauline 
Joran,  violinist  and  opera  singer,  will 
marry  the  Baron  de  Bush  in  London 
Dec.  6. — Arthur  Sulliv'an  will  not  con- 
duct the  next  Leeds  Festival.  His 
health  is  not  good,  but  the  Yorkshire 
Post  adds:  "He  had  many  of  the 

qualifications  of  a conductor,  but  since 
he  first  took  up  the  baton  at  Leeds 
the  art  of  conducting  has  assumed  a 
very  different  character  in  this  country 
from  what  it  v,-as  20  years  ago.  It  w-ill 
undoubtedly  be  a relief  to  him  to  give  ■ 
up  an  arduous  task, "but  it  may  be  not 
altogether  to  rhe  disadvantage  of  the 
Leeds  Festival  that  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  do  so.  Still,  he  has  done 
much  for  Leeds  in  his  time,  notably  in 
producin.g  for  it  the  most  successful 
festival  commission  of  recent  times, 
and  he  will  be  missed  for  his  eminent 
social  as  well  as  artistic  qualities.” — 
i The  Musikalisches  5Vochenb!att  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  organists  in 
Leipzig  are  paid  ridiculously  small  sal- 
aries. This  complaint  might  well  be 
’ extended.— The  Gervandhaus  managers 
are  conservative  and  faithful;  they  en- 
gaged Litli  Le’nmann  for  the  concert 
of  Nov.  6,  and  Schumann’s  “Genove- 
va”  overture  w'as  on  the  program.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  when  Mrs. 
Lehmann-Kalisch  s.ang  last  month  in 
Berlin,  good  old  Otto  Lessmann  won- 
: dered  at  the  excellent  condition  of  her 
voice.  He  also  praised  enthusiastically 
— to  which  we  say  “Amen,”  a long  and 
loud  “Amen  ” — the  art  of  Lady  Halle, 
w-'no  appeared  in  Berlin  for  the  first 
time  since  many  years  and  played  Beet- 
hoven’s concerto,  Mendelssohn’s  con 
certo  and  Spohr’s  "Gesangs  Scene 
Lessmann  took  a dismal  view  of  Ma 
cagni,  who  visited  Berlin  with  his  st 
called  La  Scala  Orchestra.  “He  is  ni_ 
concert  conductor.”  He  found  him 
without  self-mastery  and  without  in- 
tellectual appreciation  of  such  works 
as  Tsehaikowsky’s  Pathetic  Symphony 
and  the  "Tannhauser”  overture.  A 
symphonic  poem,  “Saul,”  by  Bazzini, 
was  on  Mascagni’s  program.  The  or- 
chestra was  an  exceedingly  full  one — 
there  were  four  extra  trumpets,  four 
extra  trombones  and  five  gongs,  tuned 
to  D,  E,  F sharp,  G sharp  for  use  in 
the  intermezzo  from  his  opera,  ‘ Iris.” 

I Lessma.nn  tells  him  bluntly  to  let  con- 
ducting alone.— Carlotta  Steubenrauch, 
the  young  violinist  who  visited  Boston 
with  the  Banda  Rossa,  played  last 
month  in  Berlin.  The  critics  found  that 
she  had  not  made  progress,  and  one 

I of  them,  Rudolf  Buck,  called  down  her 
teacher.  Max  Griinberg.— Dvorak’s 
"Heldenlied’-  pleased  no  more  in  Ber- 
lin than  it  did  in  Boston,  and  Less- 
mann rapped  the  knuckles  of  Nikisch 
for  dragging  the  pace  in  Beethoven’s 
Eighth  Symphony.— Edward  Risler,  the 
Parisian  pianist,  has  been  playing  in 
Berlin  with  great  success;  Ysaye  has 
been  fiddling  in  Bremen.- Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Juan”  was  so  enthusi- 
astically received  at  a concert  in  Bar- 
celona that  it  was  repeated,  and  the 
prelude  to  "Tristan”  played  at  two 
concerts,  was  in  each  instance  simil- 
arly honored. 

. •» 

Miss  Ethel  Inman,  a younger  daugh-. 
ter  of  the  founder  of  the  Inman  Line 
of  stea.mers  and  a.  pupil  of  Joseffy,  gave 
a concert  in  London,  Nov.  7.  Mr. 


/ 


4 


r,  Blackburn  wrote  of  her  folTows.  dncT 
^ hi3  remarks  may  be  applied  to  young 
and  some  old  pianists  in  Boston: 

"As  for  Miss  Inman’s  playing  it 
i may  be  said  at  once  that  she  hn.'j  r.  ally 

' taken  epornious  pains  with  her  work. 

I Hers,  we  are  disposed  to  imagine,  Is 
.a  typical  case:  she  has  prai-tised,  and 
t practised  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
patience.  She  has  iiosed  her  hjnd.s, 
she  ha.;  most  religiously  placeil  her 
fingers  In  the  right  way,  she  has  played 
through  scales  upon  scales  of  every  I 
sort  and  kind  for  hours  per  day.  Pains-  ' 
taking,  industrious,  and  clever,  site  has 
never  soared  herself  a moment.  What 
is  the  result?  She  has  fic-vibility,  ac- 
complishment, quickness,  and,  to  some 
extent,  ju  rfcct  accuracy.  Is  there  any- 
thing more?  There  i»  nothing.  The 
dt:T<  rente  between  the  musical  expert 
.and  the  musician  of  temperament  was 
never  more  absolutely  fixed  than  in  ! 
such  a case  as  this.  Take  the  Schubert 
March,  which  she  i^lpyed  instead  of  the 
l.iszt  Rhapsodic  in:ii  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  program.  She  emascu- 
I luted  the  thing  until  there  w:is  nothing 
left  but  the  mere  lc>oking-glass  portrait 
of  Schubert's  work.  In  Ciiopin,  again, 
one  looked  in  vain  for  the  magic  anil 
the  dream  of  that  most  personal  of  mu- 
sicians. Instead,  you  heard  a linklin.g, 
a rapid  series  of  delicate  movements, 
a pretty  combination  of  fluent  sound; 
but  nothing  in  the  nature  of  real  mu- 
slcianly  feeling  entere<l  into  the  result. 
-\fter  all,  practice  can  make  perfect  1 
up  to  a certain  point  only;  it  can  ed- 
ucate the  hand.  It  cannot  impart  I 
temper.ament.  And  that  is  the  lesson  | 
to  Ic.-irn  Irom  Miss  Inman’s  concert.”  ' 


opera.  ITie  proUgcOon  ■Br-yrn-a  yffbrK 
by  the  Illustrious  author  of  ’La  Dam- 

' — ■ - IIOL'5 


I must  quote  again  from  Jlr.  Black-  | 
burn’s  article  about  Sarasate,  which  ; 
was  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Nov.  10: 

"Yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  St. 
James  Hall,  Sarasate  made  one  of  his 
rare  swaliow-flights  to  Kngland  and 
spent  two  laborious  hours  in  proving 
to  everj  body  w hom  it  might  concern 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  among 
living  lU’tists.  Y'ears  ago,  as  we  well 
reimrnber,  we  encountered  Dr.  Stan- 
fo-'d’s  wrath  because,  after  such  a mag- 
ical spell  as  that  which  Sara.sate  cast 
0''tr  US  yesterday,  we  made  the  harm- 
les.t  comment  that  Joachim  would,  as 
some  compensation,  be  with  us  soon 
orain.  Yet  so  unrepentant  are  wc  that 
if  yesterday  had  been  the  last  conotTi 
of  Sarasate’s  present  series,  and  if 
Joaihim  were  duo  on  Mondtiy,  we 
should  now/  make  precisely  the  same 
comment.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
eomp.arc  Sarasate  with  another  giant 
like  Ysaye.  The  two  men,  in  our  opin- 
ion, have  very  much  the  same  supreme 
rank,  and  for  utterly  different  reasons. 
Sarasate  could  not  have  played  the 
Bach  Chaconne  as  Ysaye  played  it 
ei.ght  months  ago,  and  thereby'  created 
a separate  monrent  of  beauty  for  his 
understanding  audience  such  as  must 
alway.s  remain  a flaming  and  heart- 
shaking reminiscence.  Y’et,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ysaye  could  never  have 
pla.vcd  the  Dvorak  dances  with  any- 
thing like  the  spirit  with  which  Saia- 
s ite  yesterday  created  a moment  almost 
as  intense,  almost  as  definitely  memo- 
rl.al.  Sarasate’s  humor,  his  brilliant  ac- 
complishment, his  extraordinary  polish, 
his  wonderful  tenderness — a tenderness 
nnniiugled  with  any.  the  least,  senti- 
mentality—his  ineffable  artistry,  make 
him  .a  figure  quite  by  himself.  Through 
v/hat  paths  of  failure,  of  exercise,  of 
withdraw.'?.’.,  of  selt-enconragement,  a 
"in'an  can  reach  to  so  easy  a poise  ol 
art  aeconipllshmcnt  we  shall  not  dare 
to  surmise.  All  that  we  can  definitely 
say  Is  that  Sarasate  is  really— if  w'e  ex- 
cept, nerhaps,  ten  seconds  of  most  un- 
expected and  surprising  lapses  from  the 
absolute  pitch,  lapses  to  which  we  liave 
been  aectistomed  in  Joachim’s  exquisite 
work,  but  not  in  Sarasate’s  inagnifi- 
iccnt  accomplishment— we  say  that  he  is 
really  an  artist  outside  the  pale  of  any 
(Ordinary  criticism.  He  is  so  finely  self- 
possessed,  so  vital,  so  keenly  assured, 
and  withal  he  Is  so  splendidly'  and  deep- 
ly artistic  that  never  for  one  moment 
does  all  that  lile  with  all  that  humor 
make  you  su.spect  him  of  hardness  or 
aloofness.  Ke  has  the  rare  mingling; 
he  is  the  superb  flaneur,  and  he  is  at 
the  same  time  the  superb  m.an  of  feel- 
ing. If  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  one 
who  his  never  heard  Sarasate  to  con- 
ceive this  combination,  the  only'  advice 
we  have  to  give  is  that  such  a one 
chould  go  to  Sarasate:  then  he  will  un- 
derstaiid.  In  the  Dvorak  dances,  and 
parilcularly  in  the  second  and  the 
fourth,  which  this  wonderful  erealure 
Ij'..iyed  yesterday,  he  never  left  you  ; 
without  a s'.nse  of  uncertainty  ywhother  1 
;=ou  desired  to  laugh  or  to  cry;  it  was! 
certain  th.at  it  was  quite  impossible  to  I 
; remain  neniral  .and  indifferent,  and  it  i 
! was  equally  certain  that  he  mingled  i 
I onr  '.s  emotions  with  superb  power,  and 
, (one  might  suppose)  with  superb  dis-  I 
! dnin.  He  Is  not,  at  the  test,  so  deep, 

; so  profoundly  poignant  as  Ysaye;  but 
‘ his  facets  flash  from  more  points  of 
; vantage.” 

Berlioz  s "La  Prise  de  Troie”  was  per- 
■.rmed  for  the  first  time  in  France  at 
t le  Oper.a,  Paris.  Nov.  1.5.  The  corres- 
1'  .lent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote 
of  it  as  follows;  ".•Some  40  years  ago 
II  elor  C.rlloz  wrote  ’La  Prise  de 
Troie,’  also  ’Les  Troyens  a Carthage,’ 

! but  that  Is  another  story.  About  ten 
I year.-'  later  he  died  lamenting  that  he 
j had  n<  ver  seen  his  work  performed. 

I Last  night  it  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
, House  lor  the  first  time  in  France. 
Lvon  for  this  tardy  homage  to  his 
1 ■ i.ntation  the  famous  composer  has. 
at  any  rate,  indirectly  to  thank  the 
Germans.  >f.  Ernest  Reyer  heard  ’La 
1 rise  de  Troie’  last  winter  in  Carlsruhe. 

Persuaded  M.  Gallhard  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  But  for  this  journey  the 
director  of  the  Opera  would  never  in 
ail  jirobahllity  have  mounted  the  long- 
neglected  work.  The  first  night  at- 
tracted the  most  brilliant  house  that  so 
tar  this  season  has  been  seen  at  the 


nation  de  Faust’  demanded,  and  ob 
taiiied,  the  presence  of  every  social 
notability  as  w'ell  as  of  everybody 
claimin.g  to  belong  to  the  musical  world. 
Regard  for  truth  compels  the  state- 
ment that  his  brilliant  gathering  was 
profoundly  bored.  The  audience  was 
far  too  polite  and  too  imbued  with  a 
proper  respect  for  a great  national 
genius  to  yawn  openly,  let  alone  to 
resort  to  yet  stronger  manifestations  of 
dis.approval,  but  It  maintained  a dismal 
silence  throughout,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  three  acts  looked  inex- 
pressibly wearied  and  miserable.  The 
only  persons  who  made  a pretence  of 
■enjoying  themselves’  were  a small 
minority  of  musical  crities.  who  make 
a business  of  extolling  Beriioz,  and  of 
explaining  that  his  music  is  caviare  to 
the.  multitude.  It  certainl.v  is.  The 
contrast  between  the  icy  indifference 
of  the  audience  as  a whole  and  the 
fussy  applause  of  a few'  hard-working 
enthusiasts  was  so  striking  as  to  he 
positiv'ely  painful.  For  his  libretto  Ber- 
lioz went  to  the  second  and  fourth 
books  of  t’ne  Aeneid.  He  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  this  classic  ma- 
terial in  such  a way  as  to  make  an  in- 
teresting story.  His  opera  is  not  a 
connected  evhole,  but  a suQcession  of 
episodes  strung  together  in  elesuUory 
fashion.  Thus  we  learn  in  the  first  act 
that  Ciissandre  and  Chordbe  are  in 
love,  but  they  afterward  seem  to  for- 
get the  fact,  for  no  further  allusion  is 
made  to  their  mutual  passion.  The 
succeeding  incidents,  the  religious  cere- 
mony. the  entry  of  the  horse  into  Ilion. 
(the  appearance  of  this  wooden  horse, 
a fine  beast  over  twenty  feet  higlf. 
orovoked  the  only  excitement  of  th® 
evening^,  the  departure  of  Aeneas  and. 
his  friends,  the  death  of  the  Trojan 
ladies,  seem  to  have  been  devised  at 
haphazard,  and  help  on  the  action  but 
lamely.  ’La  Prise  de  Troie,’  an  emin- 
ent critic  assured  mc,  ‘is  a cantata  ar- 
ranged for  the  stage,  not  a genuine 
tragedy.’  1 dare  say  he  is  right.” 

Philip  Hale. 


He  would  often  say,  money  was  nothing 
between  Intimate  acquaintances,  that  golden 
streams  had  no  ebb.  that  a purse-moutli 
never  regorged,  that  God  loved  a cheerful 
giver  but  the  Devil  hated  a free  taker,  that 
a paid  loan  makes  angels  groan,  wnth  many 
such  like  sayings:  he  had  always  free  and 
generous  notions  about  money.  His  nearest 
friends  know  this  best. 


acter  of  the 
IIOL'se  of  Stuart. 


descendant  of  the] 


•Judge  Bailey  of  Stafford  County, 
Kansas,  traveled  13  miles  to  find  that 
the  bride  lived  a few  hundred  yards 
beyond  a line  that  bounded  his  jurisdic- 
tion. He  then  drove  with  her  and  the 
groom  across  the  line,  where  he  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  on  a 
bleak  prairie  and  in  a raging  blizzard. 
i\Vas  he  a sentimentalist?  O dry  the 
Btarting  tear!  A local  reporter  re- 
assures us.  "Judge  Bailey  did  not  want 
to  lose  his  fee.” 


AVe  enV5'  the  English  aristocrats  their  1 
delicfite  wit.  Witness  this  anecdote  in’! 
6lr  Algernon  West's  Recollections: 
“Alfred  complained  of  having  been  bit- 
ton  at  a certain  eoiintry-house.  Lord 

. who  was  more  remarkable  for  Ills 

conversational  powers  than  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  said,  'I  have  never 
been  hitteii  tliere.’  ’.No,’  said  -\lfred, 
‘even  hugs  must  draw  a line  some- 
rw  here.’  ’’ 


, The  ye.stcrday  of  220  years  ago  was 
memorable  in  Newbury,  or  rather 
“Newberry  In  New  Erfglana,  lor  on 
that  night  Mr.  William  Morse  began  to 
know  that  his  house  was  strangely  dis- 
quieted by  a daemon.  And  this  Is  the 
account  which  he  gave  thereof: 

On  Dec.  3,  1C79,  In  the  night  time  ho 
and  his  wife  heard  a noise  upon  the 
roof  of  their  house,  as  if  sticks  and 
stones  had  been  thrown  against  it  with 
great  violence,  whereupon  he  rose  out 
of  his  bed,  but  could  see  nothing.  Lock- 
ing the  doors  fast,  he  returned  to  bed 
again.  About  midnight  they  heard  an 
hog  making  a great  noise  in  the  house,  ' 
so  that  the  man  rose  again,  and  found  a j 
great  hog  in  the  house;  the  door  being 
shut,  bi^t  upon  the  opening  of  the  door 
it  ran  out. 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  woeful  hauntings  of  this  house.  How 
while  Mr.  Morse  and  his  boy  were  eat- 
ing of  cheese,  the  pieces  were  wrested 
from  them  and  afterwards  found  upon  a 
table  under  an  apron  and  a pair  of 
breeches — this  and  other  like  satanlc 
wonders  will  be  eommirnlcated  in 
chronological  order  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal,  for  whom  nothing  is  too 
good.  

CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS. 

(With  Apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll.) 

He  thought  ho  saw  a flock  of  owls 
That  made  a dismal  noise;  • 

He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 
More  books  for  girls  and  boys: 

"Treacle  in  print."  he  said,  “and  oh! 
How  soon  that  diet  cloys!" 


The  late  Justus  Morris  of  New  Jersey 
was  "always  a practical  joker.”  \Ve 
read  In  the  same  obituary  notice  that 
^'he  married  his  cook.” 


“I  have  nollced,”  said  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodman,  pausing  in  his  discourse, 
“that  two  or  three  of  the  brethren  have 
looked  at  their  watches  several  times  in 
the  last  few  minutes.  For  fear  their 
timepieces  may  not  agree,  I will  say 
that  the  correct  time  is  11.45.  I set  my 
watch  by  the  regulator  at  the  Jeweler’ ,s 
last  night.  The  sermon  will  be  over  at 
12.01.  It  would  have  been  closed  prompt- 
ly at  12  but  for  this  digression.  I->et  us 
proceed  to  consider  now  what  the 
Apostle  means  when  he  says:  ‘I  press 

toward  the  mark.’  ’’ Chicago  Tribune. 


You  may  remember  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria gave  lately  to  each  of  her  sold- 
iers in  South  -Africa  a nice,  fresh— that 
Is,  reasonably  fresh  cake  of  chocolate 
to  encourage  them  to  bloody  deeds.  It 
now  appears  that  her  order  was  divid- 
ed between  firms— all  of  them  of  Qua- 
ker family. 

They  say  that  the  goldfinch  is  rapidly 
disappearing  In  England  and  that  un- 
less measures  are  taken  the  bird  will 
fee  extinct.  They  speak  of  the  disap- 
pearing goldfinch,  just  as  they  do  of 
the  vanishing  lady.  Will  not  Mr. 
Doogue  provide  the  Public  Garden  with 
B pair  before  It  Is  too  late?  Then 
could  the  true  Bostonian  say  with  the 

?oet : • 

love  to  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck 
The  groundsel’s  feathered  seed,  and  twit 
and  twit. 

’And  soon  In  bower  of  apple  blossoms 
perch'd. 

Trim  hi.s  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a song. 
1 would  not  hold  him  prisoner  for  the  world. 


Mr.  Rceibohm  Tree  regards  the  talk 
about  undue  "upholstery"  in  Shak- 
Eperian  productions  as  tiresome  cant: 
"I’lays  must  nowadays  be  mounted  ap- 
propriately. This  Is  demanded,  and  I 
tl  lnk  very  rightly  demanded,  by  the 
public.  Why  should  Shakspeare  be 


Here  is  an  extract  from  "The  P.sy- 
chology  of  Woman,”  by  I-aura  Mar- 
holm.  We  offer  It  without  price  as  a 
delightful  puzzle  for  the  young,  seated 
round  the  steam  radiator  these  long 
evenings; 

"The  yearning  for  happiness,  for  per- 
sonal, Individualized,  ricljly  variable, 
and  permanent  happiness,  intones  Itself 
at  the  close  of  this  parting  century  In 
millions  of  souls,  upon  a deep-ringing 
sounding-board  of  the  durability  of  hap- 
piness. And  as  a general,  broad,  swing- 
ing wave  always  precedes  the  single 
vibration,  so  the  idea  of  the  durability 
of  happiness  must  first  rise  In  millions 
of  hearts  and  swell  to  a wave  mountain 
ere  It  can  break  in  a single  poet-soul 
and  roll  out  In  a great  song  of  Life  In 
Happiness  ’’ 


lY,  DECEMBER  5, 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  -Mr.  Maurice  Grau, 
director,  began  last  night  an  engage- 
ment of  two  weeks  at  the  Boston 


treated  with  less  respect  than  an  in-  Theatre.  The  opera  was  Bizet’s  "Car- 
fcrlor  author?  I venture  to  say  that  men.”  Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.  The 
in  two  recent  Shakspeare  productions  cast  was  as  follows; 

of  which  I have  cognizanoe,  no  elfort  Emma  Calv6 

■was  spared  by  the  manager  to  insure  Suzanne  Adams 

the  best  -acting  which  the  English  stage  Mercedes  Cauteren 

can  produce.  IModlocrity  Is  always  with  i FrasquUa  Bauermeister 

US,  and  the  literary  dandy  has  ample  uon  JosS  .ba  gnac 

Campanarl  • 

Dufriche 


opportunities  of  feasting  -upon  Its 
■works  in  those  entert.alnments  of  the 
various  societies  which  are  unsupport- 
ed by  the  public  at  large.” 


Eacamlllo 
Le  DoncaTre  

Le  Remendado 

Morales 
Zuniga  . 

Calv6  is  a woman,  who  is  full  of  sur- 
Her  Mlgnon  was  a surprise. 


Bars 

Devries 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  young 
Jacobites.  "Companion^  and  Associates  prises. 

Cf  the  White  Rose”  in  Boston,  of  which  and  on  the  other  hand  so  was  her  Mar- 
rrder  Baron  Balph  von  Cram.  C.  W.  R.  guerlte.  The  one  was  a failure,  the 
Prior  N.  A.  Cycle.  O.  W.  H Is  a domin-  other  was  a most  triumphant  Imper- 
e.iing  member,  to  W.  Figoti’s  novel  scr.atlon,  and  yet  before  the  perform- 
"Pnrple  and  ITne  Linen."  Mr.  f’igo.t  ance  you  would  have  argued  with  g' od 
introduces  the  reader  to  .a  comiinunity  show  of  reason  that  Migr.on  was  a part 
of  Jacobites  who  held  a gorgcotis  court  v.  hlch  might  have  teen  written  cx- 
e\  orj-  year  on  an  unfri  quented  i.viand  preesly  for  her  while  you  mic,ht  with 
eff  the  iiortl'.-we:-'l  coast  of  S-ioiland,  e(|ua11y  good  reason  have  had  g-comy 
end  the  hero  is  obliged  lo  a-ssumc  the  | pg^ebodlngs  about  her  Margneri'.e.  W^ 


’STnWTTffU  Ull!i  kieat  ar:lsf“ls  cdprl-1 
clous,  s-jperslUlors,  often  suffgrjig 
acutely  from,  a cruel  disease,  and.  tbcfo 
Is  often  a feeling  of  surprise  at  hnr 
actually  appearing  cn  the  stage  as 
ennounced.  But  her  Caimoti  was' 
fsmillar  to  us— at  least  we  thought  so 
before  the  performance  of  last  night, 
and  yet  as  Crrmen  she  provided  us  lust 
evening  -wUh  the  most  genuine  sur- 
prises In  her  outfit  of  surprises. 

Y'ou  remember  the  Carmen  of  Calyf 
that  made  *a  sensation  In  jiechanics’  , 
Building  Feb.  27,  1894.  It  was  a.  strik- 
ingly sensual  Impersonation,  frank,  out-| 
spoken,  earthy,  at  times  deliberately! 
lubricious;  and  It  was  consistent.  It  was 
thoroughly  artistic.  It  was  irresistible. 
At  later  performances  In  the  same 
building  tt  was  perhaps  occasionally 
less  forceful,  and  Calv6  In  madcap 
humor  did  not  disdain  to  take  liberties! 
with  the  audience  as  ■well  as  the  com- 
poser, but  the  general  conception  and 
the  carrying  out  of  this  conception  were 
in  the  main  the  same.  It  was  the 
same  Carmen  in  sligbtly  differing 
moods. 

Last  night  Calv6  appeared  as  a new 
Carmen.  Her  performance  was  in  : 
many  respects  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  by  which  she  formerly  moved  and  , 
thrilled.  This  performance  was  an  In- 
teresting study,  but  he  that  then  saw 
Calve  for  the  first  time  might  well 
wonder  at  the  descriptions  of  her  in 
this  part. 

The  new  Carmen  Is  a subtle  creature 
of  refined  cunning,  rather  than  a wan- 
ton of  unblushing  attack.  As  before,! 
there  Is  physical  appeal,  but  it  is  not  thci 
dominating  characteristic  of  her  little 
episode  with  Don  Jose.  And  It  may  be 
said  that  her  action  throughout  is  not 
on  as  broad  lines,  nor  is  it  so  brutally 
consistent  as  it  was  before.  -At  the  be- 
ginning, the  cigarette  girl,  our  old 
friend.  Is  .unmistakably  the  same;  but' 
little  by  little  the  girl  Indulges  herself 
In  mental  experiments.  Wonderful  In- 
deed is  the  seduction  scene  In  the  sec- 
ond act;  impressive  is  her  premonition 
of  death  in  the  third  act;  but  there  Is 
scene  after  scene  throughO'Jt  the  opera 

■ when  you  rub  your  eyes  and  question 
whether  it  Is  CaHA  who  is  on  the 
stage. 

Someone  said  of  her  a year  or  two 
ago  that  it  is  the  combination  of  her 
arts  that  makes  her  supreme;  that 
there  may  be  greater  singers,  there  | 
may  be  greater  playactresses,  but  there  . 
Is  among  women  no  such  acting  sing-  | 
er.  She  Is  to  her  sex  what  Maurel  is  ’ 
to  his,'  so  far  as  theories  concerning  ; 
dramatic  singing  are  concerned.  ' 

Now  last  night  Calv6  acted  chiefly  ; 
with  her  voice.  i 

Never  have  I heard  a singer  in  opera  ' 
’ color  voice  so  marvelously  to  express  1 
each  shade,  each  nuance  of  emotion. 
It  is  a fair  question  whether  Bizet  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a performance.  I do 
not  believe  that  he  would  In  cold  blood 
approve,  if  he  were  now  alive,  for  his 
music  must  inevitably  suffer  In  rhythm 
by  such  treatment,  but  he  would  un- 
; dou.btedly  marvel  and  applaud.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  the  singer  was  experl-  , 
mer.ting,  not  capriciously,  but  with  fix-  | 
ed  purpose  and  after  long  study,  with  j 
a nev/  exposition  of  operatic  art.  For  ; 
whereas  she  was  formerly  often"au-j 
dacious,  turbulent,  extravagant  In-  ac-  I 
tion,  she  was  now  physically  quiet  as  a | 
rule,  but  there  was  action  expressed  j 
continually  by  that  haunting  voice  of  i 
ineffable  beauty.  Her  tones  -were  of  j 
all  sparkling,  radiant,  glowing  colors;  i 
and  again  they  were  chill,  pale,  hollow,  j 
sepuchral. 

An  extraordinary,  a fascinating,  a per-  j 
plcxlng  performance.  One  might  well  . 
ask,  “But  was  It  natural?  Was  it  j 
realistic?  Was  It  the  Carmen,  who  I 
ruined  Don  Jos6?  Why,  she  was  a 
coarse  girl,  a viclou.s  creature,  the  dear 
friend  of  everyone  In  Queer  Street,  a 
smuggler’s  truil?"  There  is  reason  In 
such  objection.  There  Is  much  al.«o  to 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  demoniacal 
impersonalloii  of  certain  celebrated 
singers.  But  argue  as  you  will,  this 
phase  of  Calvfe’s  artistic  conviction 
and  belief  is  as  Interesting  as  it  is 
singular.  To  say  that  this  performance 
''i  was  accidental  would  be  flippant  and 

■ un.’ust.  And'  yet  If  you  see  her  Wed- 

nesday night,  you  may  see  the  old 
Carmen  with  her  fleshly  wiles,  her  rank 
audacity,  the  machine  made  thousands 
of  years  ago  for  man’s  destruction,  a 
shining  light  of  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
fessions in  the  world.  Jllnd  you,  the 
Carmen  of  last  night  was  not  the  per- 
son whom  you  expect  to  meet  at  a select 
afternoon  tea.  I say  this,  lest  you  be 
disappointed.  ^ 

i 

Calve  sang  here_  first  with  that  admlr- 
1 able  actor  de  Lucia  of  passionate  action 
and  fe%'erish  voice;  then  with  Lubert, 
an  excellent  Don  Jos6;  and  in  1897  with 
Sallgnac,  -who  took  the  part  of  Don 
JosC  last  night.  His  performance  was 
very  good,  exceedingly,  good  within  the 
I limitations  of  his  voice,  which  is  iielthe:- 

(great  nor  one  of  marked  sympathetic 
quality.  He  employed  it  for  the  most  | 
part  with  skill  and  taste;  and  In  action  |1 


eiTCCTiVB-rrom  Dism’nlnK  to  ona.  |Bh7k,  from  Ills  dislike  of  d-.Tlv 
no  did  not  anticipate  h,s_^^clln,axes.  ^ man  scrnt^fr^  r‘Vr--'-°  •»•<>- 

s true  force,  lopposed  to  him,  not  only  In  noHHe« 


there  was  a steady  creset 


miitle  power,  there  W!i.s  trite  force, 
without  extnivaBance  or  hysteria. 
Stiztiniie  Adams  htis  gained  In  flesh 


opposed  to  him,  not  only  In  politics, 
hut  in  thoughts,  tastes,  and  desires.” 
.fohn  Murray  told  him  “tliat  Sir  Walter 


ou^ciiuu’  ./vutiuia  licvo  iii  ,|ohn  IVrtirrftv  V«{m  *.  w 

and  in  ease.  As  the  good  girl  in  t ho  that  Sir  Walter 

t'ieee  .she  was  east  suitably,  and  it  was  ^^oct  was,  in  a money  point  of  view, 
also  it  pleasure  to  observe  her  artistic  ”'6  greatest  Kngllsh  author,  but  suc- 
■roVth.  Canipanarl  sang  the  Torea-  ccssful  onlv  nfior  nio  Oooii,  Tt  


. vv  *is.i  oitioviv.  ’ U.UU1UI,  UliU  SUC- 

rotirth.  Canipanarl  sang  the  Torea-  ccssful  only  after  his  death  It  wa  = 
lot  ’s  song  hetter  than  he  has  sung  it  I gad  to  ehinU-  n.*i„  t 

before;  for  it  has  been  his  habit  to  U , little  he  (Scott)  and 

take  it  with  full  force  from  beginning  , la-mlly  made  out  of  hi.s  writings, 
to  end.  Last  nlglit  he  followed  tlie  though  probably  not  less  than  £400  000 

eonposer’s  dynamic  Indications  in  tlie  ’ .... 

lefraln.  and  the  air  gained  immeasur- 
ably. The  minor  ptirts  were  taken 
satisfactorily,  and  Jlr.  Manelnelll  read 
'ho  evei-fresh  and  ever  beautiful  score 
of  thl.s  most  brilliant  opera  with  marked 


ir.telllueneo. 

The  theatre  was  crowded  from  top  to 


had  been  realized  from  first  to  last.' 

Miss  Fanchon  Thompson  is  convinced 
that  if  her  singing  voice  should  fail  her 
she  could  as  a play  actress  ‘‘beat  Julia 
Arthur,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Olga  Neth- 
ersole,  Minnie  Maddern  FIske  and  all 


I III!  iiii')iiic  lu  t-iduic,  aviinnie  lAiaddem  KIske  anri  nii 

bottom  with  an  euthusiastU'  audience,  niirh ’»  nrp<!nTY>nM,s  ^ I <tii 

'^’hero  were  encores,  and  there  were  re-N  ^ , mably  with  one  hand  tied 

l;ealt  d curtain  calls.  ^cnino,  and  undoubtedly  without  the 

* • ..  of  the  springrboard  or  nnv  mo/^hoTi_ 


So  many  were  unable  to  gain  sdinls- 
-lon  that  Mr.  Grau  lias  decided  to  sub- 
•stltute  ‘'Carmen”  witli  the  same  cast 
for  tlie  double  bill  announced  for  next 
Wednesday  (tomorrow)  night. 

The  oiiera.  this  evening  will  be  Mo- 
zart's "Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro,"  Mr.  Man- 
cinelll  will  conduct.  The  cast  will  be: 

II  Conte  Ed.  de  Iteszkc 

La  Contessa  Eame; 

HuK-inna  Sembrlct 

Figaro  Campaiiar 

Lherubino  I)c  I/.issar 

Miircelllna  Itauerm 

Ha.slllo  Vann 

Don  rilrzio  Maertr 

Lartolo  Pinl-L'ors 

.tntonio  i.... Dufrlch 

Philio  Hale. 

■The  evening  stars  sang  together!"  said 
dr.  Aniarantli,  in  a gentl.v  elaborate  voice, 
nd  witli  a sweet  smile.  "I  wonder  Harris 
oes  not  start  morning  opera;  from  I:.’  till 
for  instance.  One  could  drop  in  after 
eakfast  at  II.  and  one  might  arrange  to 
ave  lunoheon  parties  between  the  acts.” 

But  surely  it  would  spoil  one  for  the  re.st 
the  day,  said  Lady  Locke.  "One  would 
^ m for  nothing  afterwards.” 

"Quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Amaranth,  with  ex- 
r>  me  gentleness.  "That  would  be  the  ob- 
-ct  of  the  performance  to  unlit  one  for  the 
utles  of  the  day.  How  beaiUIful ! What  a 
rious  sight  it  would  he  to  see  a great  audi- 
ico  flocking  out  into  the  orange-colored  sun- 
line,  eacii  unit  of  wlileh  was  thoroughly  un- 
ited for  any  duties  whatsoever.  It  makes 
!■  perpetually  sorrowful  to  meet  witli  peo- 
le  doing  their  duty,  T lind  them  every- 
here.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  them, 
sense  of  duty  is  like  some  horrible  disease. 

. destroys  the  tissues  of  the  mind,  as  cer- 
iln  complaints  destroy  the  tissues  of  the 
Jdy.” 


use  of  the  springboard  or  any  mechan- 
ical appliance.  And  who  is  this  Miss 
Thompson,  who  says  that  she  has 
■‘startling  things  in  store  for  the  Amei- 
lean  people,”  who  proposes  to  make 
them  sit  up? 

She  may  bo  seen  any  morning  in 
Paris  with  the  Comte  de  Dion,  ‘‘speed- 
ing along  the  Champs  Elysees  with  the 
aristocratic  manufacturer  in  his  flnest 
antomoblle.”  (For  the  Count  has  many 
"mns  of  these  machines— we  refer  to 
stn  the  automobiles— one  for  rainy  weath- 
er. one  for  snow,  one  for  funerals,  etc., 
etc.)  Her  friends  say  that  the  Count 
and  Miss  Fanchon  are  betrothed.  Hope  ' 
ttdis  a flattering  tale. 

Miss  Thompson  is  from  Chicago,  and 
she  IS  now  about  24  years  old.  She  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  May  10,  1898,  the  part 
of  the  foolish  'age  who  brought  Mercu- 
tlo  and  Romeo  into  a sad  mess  by  mis- 
taking a sword  for  a guitar  and  sing- 
Ing:  in  the  street.  SaI6za  wa.s  the  Ro- 

Suzanne  Adams 
v as  the  Juliet.  June  4,  at  the  same  the- 
atre, she  sang  Lola  to  Calyx's  Santuz- 
za  and  SaWza‘s  Turiddu.  And  June  27 
she  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
singing  Steplia.no  before  Queen  Victo 
ria  on  her  throne  in  Windsor  Castle 
when  Emma  Eames  was  Juliet  and  Sa- 
leza  was  Romeo,  the  unluckiest  of  mor- 

«but  as  Carmen  at  the  Opera-Comlque, 
Paris.  Mr.  Stoullig  said  of  this  appear- 
ance: Always  searching  for  the  ideal 

Carmen,.  M.  Albert  Carr6  has  let  us 
hear  a pretty  American,  Miss  Fanchon 
Thompson,  and  as  you  may  well  imag- 

whole  American  colony  was 

If  Congre.ss  really  amends  the  Con- support  her.  Gifted  with 


- - — "I;,..!  j 1 ijie  et'A- 

tet  111  its  amended  form  was  puldlslied 
in  1892.  It  is  of  exceeding  interest.  The 
performance  of  the  Quartet  tind  Its  as- 
sistants, as  usual,  gave  great  pleasure. 
The  next  concert  will  be  Jan,  1. 

U>  ^ 

“NOZZE  Dl  FIGARO.” 


a tall,  his  Iface  resembles  ihat  ot  a iiu- 
mrm  belli;?,  and  he  wiU  undoubtedly  be 
cl  great  favorite. 


A Delightful  Performance  of  Mo- 
zart’s Immortal  Work  by  the 
Grau  Company— Anuouncements 
for  Next  Week. 


— — •.7  -.menus  ino  Gon- ! T ’ i.  iier.  tinted  with 

• itutlon  and  makes  a stiff  law  against  t intelligence  and  restless  energy, 

ilygamy,  It  should  include  Washing-  ®"®^still  has  much  to  learn;  but  M.  Cai 
'B,  D.  C„  as  well  as  Salt  Lake  City. 


Who 


is  ready  to  answer  for  her 

lives  will  see.” 

They  were  discussing  the  costumes  of  1-ast  summer  there  was  a report  that 
play,  and  some  one  said  that  as  they  ''h®  was  threatened  with  typhoid  fever 
.tould  require  little  stuff  they  would  rate,  she  was  not  ■well,  and  her 

)t  be  costly.  Then  Mrs.  Langtry  voice  was  in  wretched  condition  .so 
ted  up  her  voice  and  said;  ‘‘The  quan-  that  she  did  not  sing.  And  there  ’was 
y of  the  material  has  nothing  in  the  sossip  and  there  was  shrugging  of 
orld  to  do  with  the  cost.  I can  only  *!houlders.  She  is  described  as  "des- 
j»ak  by  my  own  experience,  for  when  P®rately  pretty.” 

played  Cleopatra  at  the  Princess's  I KNEISEL  QUARTET  mNr'PD-r 

Ttainly  was  not  encumbered  with  ^ aUA^ET  CONCERT, 

[aperies,  but  every  time  I went  to  *’*’*’’d  concert  of  the  Knelsel  quar- 

iris  and  consulted  Worth  he  abbrevl-  *'®’'  given  last  night  in  Association 
ed  the  original  designs,  and  the  more  opened  with  Beethoven’s  quar- 

■ Insisted  on  abbreviating  them  the  , *'®*'  ^ 

teher  his  estimate  seemed  to  grow,”  i 


_We  spoke  yesterday  of  Sir  Algernon  i 
est  6 Recollections.  The  book  shows 
tat  the  most  fashionable  people  can  J 
•stake  vulgar  impudence  for  wit.  Thus  : 
e late  Duchess  of  Somerset  was  once  ' 


op.  74,  the  familiar  work 
known  in  Germany  as  the  "harp  quar- 
tet." A Leipzig  music  journal  spoke  of 
it  in  18U  as  follows:  "More  serious  than 
jay.  more  profound  and  full  of  art  than 
agreeable  or  pleasant.  It  is  not  desir- 
able that  instrumental  music  should  err 

— V tiiis  manner.  It  Is  not  the  object  of 

ueen  of  Beauty  at  a tournament,  and  C quartet  to  celebrate  death,  to 

r Algernon,  jilaiming  that  she  was  ‘t  should 

Iff,,  ,,  , ® V itre  out,  wrtb  enilven  the  suul  bv  sweetness;  nn<i  nf 

y as  well  as  beautiful,  tells  this  ;beneflt  to  the  imagination.”  You  smile- 
ory:  Holding  a stall  at  a charity  ''.O'v  will  the  criticism  of  today 

tzaar,  she  asked  Lord  Suffolk  who  Prof.  John  K.  Paine's 

iHo.  He  declined,  .saying  he  was  not  Tapper  and  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Schroe 

Oitio'nl  c-rtii  •TtT.c  * _i-_  _ ,.  -.  flop  Tt  o - 


'Prodigal  son.  ‘No,’  she  replied, 
much  more  like  the  fatted 
If.  ” Sir  Algernon  evidently  thinks 
at  this  repartee  would  make  a man 
ugh,  all  alone,  by  himself,  in  the 
sods.  We  prefer  to  the  Duchess,  his 
lend  Lord  Oiford,  who  was  small,  but 
great  muscular  power.  The  dentist 
rtwrlght  got  hold  of  the  wrong  tooth, 
Hereupon  I,ord  Orford  knocked  him 
^•n  wit’,  his  fist,  but  Cartwright 
uek  to  the  tooth  and  pulled  it  out. 
lerefore  to  the  dentist  belong  the 
nns-  Gladstone  disliked  tobacco. 
Goes  Harcourt  smoke?'  he  asked  in 
voice  of  horror:  ‘it  so,  he  must  be 
>ry  careful  to  change  his  clothes  be- 
| re  he  comes  to  me.‘  ” This  reminds 
' Of  Roscoe  Conkling  at  a dinner  in 
Aew  York  town.  An  earnest  admirer 


der.  It  is  a well-made  work,  worthy  of 
the  long-established  reputation  of  thi<> 
scholarly  comiuser.  Tschaiko  wsky’s 
sextet  ("Souvenir  de  Florence”)  for  two 
violins,  two  violas  and  two  ‘cellos  was 
p.ayed  witli  the  assistance  of  Messrs 
Zach  and  Heberlein,  for  tlie  first  time 
m Boston.  The  work  was  flr.st  per- 
formed Nov.  24,  1892,  by  the  St  Peters- 
burg Chamber  Music  Society,  to  which 
It  is  dedicated.  Tschaikowsky  at  first 
found  the  task  o*  w-riting  for  this  spe- 
cial combination  of  instruments  ex- 
tremely difficult  but  after  a few  days 
he  declared  that  he  had  solved  the  mys- 
lery.  Kashkin,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  time,  says:  "The  first  movement  of 
the  sextet,  with  its  second  theme— in 
(haracter  resembling  a broad  Italian 
not  present  any  peculiar 
'.ifnculties,  and  it  approached  more 
nearly  to  symphonic  form  than  to 
chamber-music.  In  the  remaining 
movements  the  composer  endeavored  to 


■ lowii.  An  earnest  admirer  strictly  to  chamLer~-’m'u sic"  form” 

® <iisputch  of  the  utmost  contrapuntal  com- 

■Htlcal  importance.  "Sir  avaunt'”  gave  to  each  instru- 

""  ’ ^•'^^unt.  ment  full  independence  and  equality 

with  the  rest.  They  tried  it  on  the 


voice;  

Sir  Algernon  H'®.®,®  hands,  and  were  de- 

\m  v*«  Jiarhted  with  the  effect,  especially 


Roscoe  in  a play-acting 
d«  tobacco.”  Sir  Algernon 

that  Gladstone,  whom  he  servt»fi  i'  ’ — i * 

sraeFs‘l^r'-r'-"’..  ®' 

othe..  * as  hellish,”  and  on  bv  the  stringed  instrunienis  before^send- 

other  occasion  said  “Damn  him!”  1®“  f- ‘®  P®*’''’''’®’''  >'e  sent  it 

u Sir  Algernon  adds:  “This  after  Albreclit  in  St.  Petersburg  to  have 

ard  ° oecASions  on  which  I ever  heard  of  the  sextet.  At  last 

d him  make  use  of  an  unparlia-  , I®’*^  Kashkin  that  .at  tlie 

-ntaryiexpression.”  He  also  declares  much  of  it  liad  proved  to  be  im- 
At  when  Gladstone  retired  ' from  ‘ Practicable,  especially  the  fugue  that 
'Oership  in  1874,  “he  did  so  nartiv  bad  plea.sed  them  so  much.  "The  cross- 
>m  a desire  cf  rest  but  t mg  of  the  parts  with  instruments  of 

esc,  out  mainly,  I uniform  timbre  made  It  impossible  to 
follow  the  independent  movement  of 


The  opera  performed  last  evening  by 
Mr.  Grau’s  company  in  the  Boston 
Tlieatro  was  Mozart's  “Lc  Nozze  di 
Figaro.”  Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows; 

II  Conte  Ed.  de  Reszke 

La  Contessa  Eamo.s  I 

Susannna  Sembrich 

Figaro  Campaiiari  ' 

, Cherubino  de  Lussan  | 

Marcellina  Bauermelstor  ; 

Basilio  Vajini  ' 

Don  f-urzlo  Maeairli 

Bartolo  Plnl-Corsl  | 

Antonio  Dufriclie 

Here  were  Sembrich,  indisputably  the  I 
greatest  singer  of  Mozart’s  music  now  I 
t pon  tile  stage,  Emma  Eames,  whose  I 
Oor.tessa  is  ah  apparition  of  radiant  I 
beauty,  Campanari,  deservedly  a fa- 
vorite in  this  city,  and  Ed.  de  Reszke,  i 
who  is  certainly  a drawing  card,  an  en- 
semble of  genuine  merit  in  one  of  the 
three  masterpieces  of  comic  opera. 
Surely  such  singers  in  such  an  opera 
B'hould  have  crowded  the  theatre. 

, There  was  a large  audience,  which  con- 
stantly made  hearty  demonstrations  of 
pleasure,  but  it  should  have  been  a.s 
large  as  the  audience  of  the  opening 
night.  There  is  no  use,  however  in 
scolding  people  because  they  deliber- 
ately ml.ss  a good  thing. 

There  is  such  a press  of  news  this 
morning  that  I mast  content  myself 
ith  a few  remarks  on  the  perform- 
ance, which  was  one  of  uncommon  i 
smoothness.  Sembrich  was  a joy  and  ' 
a delight  throughout.  In  the  slightest 
recitative,  in  aria,  and  in  ensemble 
there  was  not  a phrase,  not  a tone 
which  did  not  reveal  the  exquisite  sing- 
er and  the  .admirable  musician.  Em- 
ma Eames  was  not  always  wholly  In 
voice,  but  there  were  charming  pas- 
sages  in  "Dove  sono,”  and  in  the  duet 
j with  Sembrich  she  was  again  herself. 

I Miss  de  Lussan  acted  the  part  of  the 
page  with  spirit,  and  although  her 
intonation  was  not  always  pure  slie 
gave  an  honest,  unaffected  reading  of 
the  two  lovely  songs  which  Mozart  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  amorous  boy.  Cani- 
panari’s  Figaro  grows  better  and  bet- 
ter.  JVIr.  Pini-Corsi,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  here,  displayed  a good  buffo 
voice  and  buffo  art.  The  Count  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  de  Reszko’s  best  parts;  for 
musically  and  dramatically  he  Ls  logy 
in  It.  The  minor  parts  were  exceeding-  I 
ly-  well  taken,  and  the  wonderful  finale 
of  the  secor.d  act  v ent  with  due  anima- 
tion. Mr.  Mancinelli  eonducn:ed  with 
taste  and  authority,  and  the  orchestra 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ' 
success.  There  were  encores  there 
y/ere  curtain  calls,  and  there  was  con- 
’A.mons  enjoyment  from  beginning  to 

. * t 

This  afternoon  the  opera  (at  1.4.7)  will 
Milka  Temlna 
as  Elisabeth,  Susan  Strong  as  Venus 
van  Dyck  as  Tannhiiuser,  Plancon  as 
Herman.  Bertram  will  make  his  first 
^pearance  in  this  city  as  'Wolfram. 

Mr,  Paul-  will  conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening  (7.46)  will  he 
a repetition  of  • Carmen”  with  Calvg 
Suzanne  Adams.  Sallgnac  and  Cam- 
panari. Mr.  Mancinelli  will  conduct. 

Philip  Hale. 

OPERAS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

The  operas  for  the  first  three  evenings 
land  the  Wednesday  matinee  have  been 
I chosen.  The  sale  of  seats  for  these 
performances  will  begin  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  Boston  Theatre  at  9 
o clock.  The  operas  are  as  follows: 
Monday  The  Huguenots”  with  Ter- 
nina,  Sembrich,  Manteili,  Salfeza,  Plan- 
con.  Ed.  de  Reszke.  Tuesday  "Romeo 
fj’.®  anhet,”  Eames,  Mantelll,  Alvarez  , 
(his  hrst  appearance  In  America  this 
season),  Ed.  de  Reszke,  Plancon.  Wed- 
nesday matinfe  "Carmen”  (by  request). 
(lalvE  Aaams,  Salfza,  Campana- 
ri. Wednesday  evening  "The  Fly- 
Dutchman,"  Ternina,  Schumann, 
Heink.  Bertram,  Dippel  and  Ed  de 
Reszke.  The  second  week  will  'open 
with  a s-acred  concert  Sunday  ni.ght  by 
i^e  chief  singers,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
There  is  a brisk  sale  at  popular  prices 
There  will  be  a secopd  concert,  Sun- 
day evening,  Dec.  17. 

The  Profuse  Talker  is  of  such  a Ksposl- 
tion  that  if  any  Discourse  hapyen  from 
which  he  might  be  able  to  learn  something 
aii'l  infomi  his  Ignorance,  th/lt  he  refuses 
pjuJ  rejects.  Nor  can  you  hire  him  to  hold 
bis  tongue;  so  that  after  his  rolling  and 
roEtless  Fancy  has  muster’d  up  some  frw 
obsolete  and  all  to  be.  tatter’d  Rhapsodies 
to  .‘iupply  his  vanity,  out  he  flings  them, 
if  he  were  Master  of  all  the  Knowledge 
'of  the  World.  Just  like  one  amongst  us. 
who  having  read  two  or  three  of  Ephoru’s 
Bcoks,  tir’d  all  Mens  Ears  with  his  Talk. 

;and  spoil’d  and  brake  up  all  the  Feasts 
and  Societies  where  e’re  he  came  with  his 
continual  Relations  of  the  Battle  of 
Leuctra  and  the  Consequences  of  it;  by 
ivhich  means  he  got  himself  a Nickname,  ; 
T^liilc  every  one  call’d  him  Epaninondas.  > 

Mi*s.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont’s  salon  is  com-  i 
tng  on  finely,  thank  yon.  Mr.  Belmont  I 
has  .Just  imported  a monkey  from  Java.  | 

I He  has  hardened  heels,  ho  is  without  | 


What  a beautiful  time  Mr.  Clement 
Septt  i.i  having  at  the  Mollneux  trial. 

.Mr.  Scott  has  heard  every  orator  from 
Deiiio.sthenes  to  Depev,',  he  ha.s  .socked 
■witli  Socrates  and  ripped  with  Eurip- 
ides. but  he  never  heard  an  oration  that 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  The  jury  Is  “dignified,  pict- 
nie.sque,  and  palpably  intellectual.”  Re- 
< order  Goff  is  distinguished  by  “gentle 
kindliness  and  humanity;”  the  ‘‘.severe 
slniplicily”  of  our  American  “judicial 
and  criminal  system”  is  "most  admlra- 
Me;”  the  older  Mollneux  is  "a  dear  old 
father.”  and  the  accu.sed  sports  a "blue 
hird’s-oyc  fogletle  correctly  arranged” 
—not  floating  under  one  ear,  not  climb- 
ing above  the  collar. 


AVas  it  not  Mr.  Amaranth  who  said: 
Nothing  on  earth  is  so  absolutely  mid- 
dle class  as  Nature.  She  always  re- 
minds mo  of  Clement  Scott’s  articles.” 
The  nailing  down  of  campaign  lies 
lias  begun,  and  tho  hammer  is  how 
inightlor  than  the  sword. 


The  Boston  Herald  says:  “The  Hire, 
■which  is  now  arousing  the  ire  of  the 
English  people  by  its  cartoons  of  the 
Queen  does  not  even  get  into  the 
I’arlsian  clubs.  It  circulates  altogether 
in  the  beer  halls  and  low  class  restaur- 
ants.” 


And  It  may  also  be  found  in  the 
parlors  of  some  of  the  "upper  class” 
of  Boston.  Fortunately  for  these  last 
readers,  they  do  not  understand  many 
of  the  jokes,  even  when  they  look  the 
most  knowing  and  laugh  the  hardest. 

"The  Household  Cavalry,  now  on  its 
Way  to  South  Africa,  is  composed  of 
dukes,  earls,  barons  and  even  princes." 

Oom  Paul  may  yet  say  with  tlie 
bargeman  in  Thackeray's  "Codlingsby :” 
“Down  he  goes  again;  I likes  wappliig 
a lord! 


-After  Swinburne,  Kipling,  and  the 
Poet  Lariat,  comes  Thomas  Hardy  with 
a poem  about  the  going  of  the  Seventy-  ! 
third  Battery  to  the  war  in  SoutJi 
Africa..  Wives’  voices  say: 

Great  guns  were  gleaming  there— living  things 
seeming  there— 

Cloaked  la  their  tar-clothcs,  upnosed  to  the  • 
night;  I 

.AVliecls  wet  and  j-ellow  from  axle  to  felloe,  | 

Throats  blank  of  sound,  but  prophetic  to 
sight.  • ^ 

Walt  Whitman  did  this  better: 
niie  artillery— the  silent  cannons,  bright  as 
gold,  drawn  along,  rumble  lightly  over 
the  stones; 

^Silent  cannons— soon  to  cease  your  silence' 
Soon,  unlimber'd,  to  begin  the  red  business!) 


Plancon  will  aing  Escamlllo  in  New 
■York  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  have  better  luck  than  Ed. 
<lc  Reszke,  Maurel,  Lassalle,  Van  Rooy. 
He  has  thoughtfully  provided  himself 
■with  beautiful  costumes.  Calv6  wMlI  go 
to  New  Orleans  to  give  three  perform- 
ances there  with  the  Frencli  Opera 
Company.  Van  Dyck  barely  escaped 
pneumonia  in  Chicago. 
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“LOHENGRIN.” 


An  Excellent  Performance,  With 
Susan  Strong  as  Elsa  and  Dippel 
as  the  Knight  of  the  Swan — 

“ Carmen  ” the  Opera  of  the 
Evening. 

The  opera  announced  by  Air.  Grau  1 
for  the  matinfie  yesterday  at  the  Bos-  | 
ton  Thtalre  was  ‘'Tannhauser,”  but  on  j 
.account  of  the  sickness  of  Air.  Van  | 
Dyck  ■•Lohengrin”  was  substituied.  j 
Mr.  Emil  Paur  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a conductor  of  opera.  The  cast 
was  as  follows : 

Ei.sa Susan  Strong 

Ortrud Mrs.  Sc'numann-tle'nk 

I.oli3ngrin  Di;  I'cl 

I-’i'ledric-li  ....Bertram 

Hoim'irti  der  Vogler Pringle 

The  Herald Muehlmann 

The  disappointment  on  account  of  the 
enforced  substitution  of  "Lohengrin” 
was  followed  by  a most  agreeable  dis- 
appointment. I remember  distinctly  the 
first  appearance  ot  J/Iiss  Strong  in  this 
city,  when  she  sang  (Feb.  5.  1S97)  El.sa, 
assisted  by  Kraus,  Fischer,  Somers,  and 
Mias  R ben.schiitz.  She  was  the"  a 
mtm  er  f .he  Danirosch  Company.  He 
voice  was  not  unitsi  control,  her  in- 
tonation was  impure,  and,  as  an  ac- 
tress, she  tvas  inexperienced,  yes, 
crude.  And  it  was  her  third  year  on 
the  stage. 

She  has  gained  greatly  during  the  last 
two  years,  as  a singer  and  a playac- 
iress.  Her  performance  yesterday  was 
excellent  in  conception  and  in  exposi- 
tion. There  were  no  thrilling  moments, 
but  everything  was  consistently  within 
the  frame.  Remember,  too,  that  Elsa 
is  a commonplace  person.  She  is 
human,  very  human,  and  she  is  given 
to  dreams  and  night-sweats  and  visions. 
A passive,  much  enduring  young 
woman,  whose  curiosity  and  lack  of  1 


"Th  '4  worm  go  '^mWjonplai'e  an  this,  tir 
...  ,,  , r“cullar  man  even  should  he  conjidored  a 

coiilldence  finished  abriyitly  hth*  little  | lorssinfr.  Humornubness.  occeDtru-hy,  ihs 
amorous  episode.  JIls.s  Strong  did  not  ,,,  ,1' 

try  to  enlarge  the  part,  but  she  filled  lool^lne  at  nicn  and  things  from  an 

It.  Her  singing  was  true.  pure,  and  angle,  are  \aluable.  becau.se  they  break 

virglnally  white,  not  in  the  offensive  ! 'h*  dead  level  of  society,  and  tako  away  its 


and  pedagogic  meaning  of  the  term,  but  j sameness.  It  Is  well  that  a man  should  be 
In  sympathy  with  the  character  of  the  I known  by  something  else  than  his  name: 
maiden.  _ | there  are  few  of  u,.  who  can  bo  know-n  by 

anything  else,  and  Hrown,  Jones,  and  Itubin- 
eon  arc  the  nam^s  of  the  majority. 


Mr.  Dlppel,  it  will  be  remembered, 
gang  in  the  concert  performances  of 
"Parsifal”  In  Music  Hall.  As  a singer 

pure  and  simple,  he  stands  easily  in  

the  front  rank  of  German  tenors;  in  •■Female  postal  clerks  must  resign 
fact,  1 have  never  heard  the  part  sung 

as  well  by  a German.  He  was  not  an  service  when  they  marry. 

Impressive  or  a romantic  Lohengrin;  he  And  yet  marriage  has  Its  amenities. 

lacked  imagination,  and  he  was  not  au-  

thoritative.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  was 

at  ease  and  discreet,  and,  thank  heaven.  Our  friend  the  Hi.storical  Painter  was 
he  did  not  indulge  in  those  singular  j,j  Washington,  D.  C..  Dec,  4.  It  was 
facial  and  bodily  contortions  which  are  *»,  * 

believed  by  so  many  German  singers  ‘ Dr.  Chaunco.,v-  M. 


and  nearly  ail  American  Wagnerites  to  Depow  .sat  for  the  first  time  as  a tftem- 


be  the  indispensable  attributes  of  an 
impassioned  performance. 

Mrs.  Schiimann-lteink  was  a massive 
Ortrud.  a woman  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand. one  before  whom  even  the. 
warrior  Friedrich  quailed.  This  is  I 
the  traditional  view  of  Ortrud,  and 
it  is  a mistaken  one.  no  nearer! 
the  truth  than  was  the  old-fash- 
ioned scowling  and  shrieking  Lady 
Macbeth.  No.  Ortrud  was  surely 
a seductive,  serpentine  creature,  who 
twisted  Frederlch  round  her  finger.  Nor 
am  I so  infatuated  with  Mrs.  Schu- 
mann-Helnk’s  singing  as  are  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  New  York.  She  has 
tones  of  wondrous  depth  and  beauty, 
but  her  voice  as  a whole  is  uneven, 
and  she,  too.  does  not  abhor  scooping  in 
attack.  Y'esterday  her  intonation  was 
not  always  true. 

Mr.  Bertram,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city,  is  a sturdy  bari- 
tone ivlth  a manly  voice.  He  sang  in 
a frank,  straight-forward  fashion,  and 
mirabile  dlctu!  his  Intonation  was  ex- 


lier  of  tlio  Senate,  and  he  has  put  on 
record  ills  experience: 

“When  I stood  up  before  the  bar  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  leading 
men  of  the  greatest  nation,  with  the 
realization,  humble  though  it  was.  that 
1 was  a member  of  the  most  exalted 
legislative  body  on  earth,  my  feelings 
■were  inexpressibly  emotional.” 

The  Historical  Painter  writes  to  us 
that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
several  sketches  of  Dr.  Depew  in  an 
•'inexpressibly  emotional  mood.” 
Timanthes,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenla,  threw  a veil  over  the 
face  of  the  father;  not  because,  as  the 
ignorant  suppose,  he  despaired  of 
throwing  a crowning  expression  into 
the  countenance  of  Agamemnon,  but 
booauso,  ae  Lessing  points  out,  Timau- 


. cellent.  He.  too,  was  faithful  to  the  thes  thus  paid  homage  to  the  limits 
German  traditions  in  performance  of  which  the  Graces  had  prescribed  to  his 
the  part,  and  he  did  not  know  the  -piiQ  emotion  of  Agamemnon  as  a 

finesse  of  either  Bispham  or  Maurel.  father  must  have  violated  the  rules  of 
. Mr.  Muhlmann  was  an  honest  Her-  I lathf^r  must  have  violated  the  rules  ot 

■ aid,  and  Mr.  Pringle  was  a satisfactory  beauty.  Hence  the  veil. 

King,  who  is  one  of  the  few  utterly  But  the  Historical  Painter  is  not  thus 
pasteboard  characters  in  the  Wagnerian  handicapped.  Dr.  Depew,  even  when  he 

I drama.  i,  ,n„  is  most  emotional,  is  outwardly  calm 

Mr.  Paur  may  be  praised  hotly  ana 


learned  editor  marks  tw»  words- -“iinln- ' 
lelllgible.”  The  writing  Is  not  bad,  the 
Latin  not  especially  barbarou.s.  and  one 
fancies  Cromwell  was  admitted  "ad 
comraeatum  sociorum.”  A dictionary  of 
I.atln  will  explain  the  meaning.  Socius 
meant  fellows,  and  commeatus  meant 
their  table  an.l  incidental  privileges.  In 
Cambridge  language.  Cromwell  was  ad- 
n itted  a fellow-commoner,  meaning  an 
undergraduate  who  dined  with  the  fel- 
lows. Cambridge  iren  know  exactly 
what  .a  fellow-commoner  i.s.  ami  com- 
mon dictionaries  tell.  Tlicri^  may  be  a 
better  explanation,  but  what  better 
writing  is  there  than  Mr.  Morley's 
adequate  discussion  of  the  great  friend 
ot  New  Kiiglar.d?” 

Our  correspondent  adds:  "Tlin  Latin 

referred  to  is  on  page  *1  of  tlic  Novem- 
ber Century.  1 cannot  see  how  any 
man  with  eyes  could  fall  to  understand, 
unless  all  universities  hav<'  gone  int.i 
the  sciences,  meaning  illusions  about 
shooting  stars,  prehistoric  man.  mir- 
rency  and  such  things,  not  to  forget  the 
Uteratue*  of  flcUon.” 

^ t.  f 

“AIDA.” 

Reappearance  of  Mr.  Saleza  of  the 
Paris  Opera— Nordica,  Manlelli, 
Plancon  and  Scotti  Join  Him  in  a 
Spirited  Performance  of  Verdi’s 
Opera, 


without  reserve.  For  some  years  we 
have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  "Lohen- 
grin'* a.s  led'  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch. 
who.  whatever  you  may  think  of  him 
as  lecturer,  accompanist  or  composer, 
is  not  taken  seriously  a.s  a conductor 
by  anv  musician.  Mr.  Paur  led  yes- 
terday wirhout  rehearsal,  T am  told, 
but  tine  peiformance  was  as  though  he 
had  re'iearsed  frequently  and  with  in- 
finite pains.  F'‘)r  once  neither  chorus 
nor  s.nlpist  was  drowned  in  irregular 
billows  ot  orchesti.nl  fury.  Throughout 
the  opera  there  were  the  evidences  of 
a man  impressing  his  authority  with 
Intelligence  and-  taste,  encouraging,  re- 
pressing. sustaining.  For  once  thers 
was  a flow  of  endless  melody,  for  once- 
there  were  overwhelming  climaxes, 
most  cunninglv  prepared.  And  so  the 
music  was  once  more  fresh  and  beauii- 
ful,  tender  and  irresistible.  A good- 
s-zed  »’  ence  was  enthusiastic. 


and  beautiful.  Sitting  among  abnor- 
mally rich  men,  he  knew  that  he, 
was  a millionaire.. 

The  portrait  -will  be  a speaking— an 
after-dinner  speaking  likeness. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Depew  admits  that 
Webster  and  Clay  were  really  men  of 
ability,  although  in  comparison  ^with  . 
the  "leading  statesmen  of  todajT  they 
lived  ia  a state  of  abject,  squalid  pov-  j 
erty.**  | 


It  is  with  ?reat  pleasure  that  we  pub- 1 
lish  the  following  story.  This  charm- 1 
ing  sketch  of  love,  suffering,  and  | 
apotheosis  was  written  by  a gifted  i 
woman  of  Craighead  County,  Arkansas, 


■-V 


I I 
I 


*ra  last  evening  was  "Car- 
,h  Calv6,  Suzanne  Adams.  Si- 
lig. — ..nd  Scotti.  Mr.  ScoUi  made  his 
flr.st  a.ppearance  in  this  city  a-s  Esca- 


zine  in  this  city.  He,  like  many  other 
literary  men,  is  a victim  of  strong 
drink,  and  his  critical  faculty  is  thereby 
seriously  impaired.  He  laughed  an 
alcoholic  laugh,  and  said  to  us  "Take 


rnillo.  He  sting  tlie  famous  song  with  ' there  are  just  385  words:  the  Jour- I 


much  spirit  and  no  little  understanding, 
j end  he  acted  with  unusual  animation, 
j Calvd  repeated  her  remarkably  subtle 
j irrpf  rsonatlon  of  Monday  night.  Mr. 
Bovignani  conducted. 

. » 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “Aida,” 
with  Norcilea,  Mantelli,  Salfza,  Plan- 
con,  Pringle  and  Scotti. 

Philip  Hale. 

THE  LAST  WEEK’S  REPERTORY. 

The  opera  tomorrow  night  will  be 
“Lohengrin,”  -with  Eames,  Schumann- 
Helnk,  Dlppel,  Bertram,  and  Ed.  Ue 
Reszke.  Mr.  Mancineili  will  conduct. 

Next  week’s  repertory  i.s  now  com- 
plete and  tile  sale  of  seats  for  all  the 
operas,  beginning  with  that  of  "Lts 
Huguenots”  on  Monday  evenln.g.  will 


iial  readers  will  be  sure  to  like  it.” 
MISS  GLADIS’S  AXEDENT. 

Josle  have  my  horse  an  carrige  at  the 
door  in  twenty  minets  Josie  went  to 
obay  his  mistress  Miss  gladis  brown 
w-as  going  for  a ride  in  the  park  i will 
tell  what  she  Is  like  as  she  stands  there 
ready  for  the  carriage  She  dont  now 
what  a beautiful  picture  she  makes 


And  I state  here  as  a fact,  not  as  an 
excuse,  tliat  Mr.  Saleza  iiad  a slight 
attack  of  bronchitis  in  Chicago  this 
season,  which  prevented  his  singing 
Don  Josf  to  Ca'v^’s  Carmen  la-st  Mon- 
day night. 

There  were  occasionally  sliglU  traces 
of  hoarseness  in  ihe  trying  third  act, 
but  for  the  most,  part  Mr.  Salfza  wa.s 
master  of  his  sui.crb  voice,  which  lemla 
itself  easily  and  gratefully  to  scenes 
I of  tenderness  or  passion.  Nor  is  n 
1 merely  an  instance  of  voice  and  nothing 
else.  The  vo;<-e  is  The  Instrument  of 
an  accomplished  musician  and  an  actor 
of  marked  icmpci  ament.  Mr.  Sal5za 
showed  botii  the  beaut.v  of  his  voii,-o 
and  the  full  resources  of  his  vocal  art 


standing  there  in  the  sun  light  whith  * >n  the  romanza  "C<  leste  ATiia  ” which 
that  beautiful  brown  hair  gllsslng  in  i i Provoked  the  heartiest  and  most  spon-; 


red  cheaks  an  ripe  pink  lips  so  sweeat 
an  smiling  this  is  what  her  lover  that 
as  he  watched  her  from  his  hiding 
place  she  mounted  the  step  an  in  a 


tanoous  applause  iliat  ha.s  lieen  heard 
thus  far  this  season.  But  Mr.  Ka.lfza 
will  sing  Faust.  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  Raoul.  Monday  night.  I therefore 
defer  extended  comment  on  ids  iirt  un- 
i til  ho  is  iieard  in  a purely  lyrical  par,, 
and  in  one  that  is  .sing'ularly  romantic 


momet  was  In  the  carrage  whirling  a j j and  chlvalric,  a.s  weli  us  heroic. 


01)011  at  the  box  oRlce  of  the  Boston  : long  the  high  road  to  the  park  Just  as  M Yet  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 


Theatre  at  9 o'clock  this  morning.  The 
op-  ras  ami  casts  are  as  follow.s: 

■'l,e.s  Huguenots”  (Monday  evening), 
Tcrrrina,  Stmbrlc'n,  Manti'lli,  SaViza, 
Plancon,  illy,  and  Ed.  de  Reszke. 

■'Romeo  and  Juliet”  (Tuesday  even- 
ing), Eanios,  Jliintelli,  Alvarez,  Ed.  de 
Reszke.  Plancon,  Bars.  Illy. 

'Carmen”  (Wednesday  afternoon). 


she  was  relearning  to  go  home  a team 
ran  a way  an  run  in  gladis  carrage  an 
up  set  it  an  nocked  gladis  out  an 
broke  her  arm  nocked  her  scencless 
when  she  came  to  she  was  on  her  white 
bed  an  her  lover  by  her  side  she  looked 
lip  in  his  face  and  said  where  am  i at 


! Mr.  Salfza  and  Mr.  Dippcl  .alone  prO'.  o 
, the  absurdity  of  a statement  which  ap- 
! ptared  Mond.-.y  In  a published  ir.iervi»  w 
—a  slalcment  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
; Gr.au  Company  is  witboiii  a tenor.  Ti.is! 
j statement  was  f<  Hewed  la.sl  night  liy 
I the  arrival  of  a typewritten  letter  from 
a certain  "I,.  Marini,  theatrical  agent" 
daU-d  .Milan  Dec. ' I (yon  see  i*  came 


Ch1v4,  Adams,'  S.al6za.  CampanarH  Mr.  1^^  said  at  home  dear  an  in  bed  you  here  witli  incredible  speixi).  This  let 


Manelnelll  v.  iil  conduct  all’  three  per-  : have  ben  searciely  hurt  then  all  came 
fertnances.  | back  to  her  mine  who  picked  me  up 

"The  Flying  " j--- 

cve  ■ 

Bertram,  Dippel,  an.  ,,  . - - 

Paur  will  conduct.  I home  an  1 followed  you  i saw  you  when 

"TannhaUser"  (Thursday  evening), 

Esmas.  Olitzka,  Dippel.  Bertram,  Plan- 
con; Mr.  Paur  will  conduct. 

■Faust”  (Friday  evening),  Calvd.  Olitz- 


uiunery.  ^ u<iCK  lo  ner  mine  wno  piCKeu  me  Up 

■The  flying  Dutchman”  (Wed^sday  . -^^•hen  1 got  thread  out  ot  the  carrage 

ening),  Tcrnlna.  Schumann-Heink,  ,,  j..,  „ . .age 

rtram,  Dippel.  Ed.  de  Reszke.  Mr.  ; * ^ ^ my  dear  i saw  you  when  you  left 

home  an  1 followed  you  i saw  you  when 
you  fell  1 nearly  lost  my  life  tryingto  save 
you  I run  In  the  reek  and  picked  you 
up  an  carried  you  out  a peac  to  a car- 
ka.  Alvarez,  Scotti,  Plancon;  iir.  Manci-  ordered  It  drove  home  you  was 

nelil  will  conduct.  nearer  dead  than  a live  o these  wearle 

“Die  Walkilre”  (Saturday  afternoon),  days  that  1 have  watched  by  you  hope 
Ternina.  Schumann-Heink.  Olitzka.  De  ,ip  on  hope  that  you  would  get  better 

\ ere.  Mantelli  and  Nordica:  Dippel,  ,» , ...  , 

Pringle  and  Bertram:  Mr.  Paur  wlli  seamed  as  thou  you  -would  dye 

conduct.  In  spite  of  us  all  but  at  last  one  day 

"Tile  Barber  of  Seville”  (Saturday  my  hart  was  gladened  bv  your  recover 
evening),  Sembrlch.  Sall^ac,  Cam-  u was  a hard  fite  for  life  whlth  this 
^eV'tliia^rooSior":"-  he  took  both  ot  her  little  hands  in  his 

The  grand  sacred  concert  on  Sunday  ^n  said  no  go  to  sleep  an  dont  talk 
evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  ■ eney  more  or  you  willg  et  worse  so  she 
principal  artists,  chorus  and  complete  ; got  well  an  thev  were  married  an  live 
orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  ; i„  a beautiful  little  cottage  with  a 
Cempany  promises  to  be  largely  attend-  . j 

0/1  'T'Vi coorti-t/i  r»r»/i  locr  nf’&utliul  flo^ 6T  In  frunt  of  the 

house  where  the  children  play  an  racket 
round  but  the  mother  an  father  is 


ed.  The  second  and  last  of  these  . 
sacred  concerts  at  popular  prices  will 
be  given  a week  from  next  Sunday 
evening,  Dec.  17. 


proud  of  them  Just  the  same. 


correspondent  writes: 

The  November  Century  opens  n ito  Mr. 
■Morley's  brilliant  essay  on  ('■.romwell. 
■well  ’illustrated,  but  unwilling  to  decipher 
the  entry  In  the  Sidney  Colloge  Register 
admitting  young  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 


ter,  addressed  to  me,  and  no  doubt  to 
my  colleagues  in  Ecston,  l,s  a rambling 
attack  on  Mr.  Gran,  and  a fulsome  puff 
for  .Mr.  Jean  do  Reszke.  It  s-ems  lo 
me  tbi  t Mr.  de  Reszke  is  uncommonl.v 
.anxious  to  return  to  this  country,  aivl 
I that  his  friends  are  using  singular 
means  to  make  his  return  possible. 
But  they — of  course  without  his  knowl- 
i edge — are  doing  him  a serious  injur.v. 

I The  Aida  t-f  Nordica  is  familiar  here. 

1 The  singer  last  night  wa.s  not  in  her 
best  voice,  l.ut  s'ne  sang  with  under- 
standing and  efTeetively,  nn.l  dramalj- 
call.v  she  showed  a decided  advanc-. 
Ffilhermcre  she  tan.g  in  accotdauc-o 
V itli  the  Italian  tr.adhlon.  rouiine.  -r 
whatever  you  are  pleased  to  '-all  it. 
Muiuelll's  .\mr.erls  was  a strong  per- 
foiinanee  ihroughout,  and  Planer  u was 
an  ideal  Rainfis.  Mr.  Scotti  conlirmed 
and  .sirengllienel  the  iiui-rcssion  made 
liy  him  the  nigiit  before.  IT--  ha.s  a 
nianl.v,  soncrous,  sympathetic  vol'-e 
which  has  been  -ivell  trained,  and  h" 
aeis  with  great  animation  and  ir.op) 
than  ordin.ar.v  iutelligcm-i-.  His  a.s- 
siimpilon  of  the  iiart  was  truly  an  lin-i 
personation. 

The  choruses  in  the  first  temple  scene 
Wire  for  once  sung  with  regard  to  the 
composer's  Indieation.s;  but  Mr.  Maii- 
einelli  gave  for '.the  mo.st  part  a bois- 
terous and  iindi-^eriininating  reading  of 
Verdi's  seore.  I admit  that  this  scorp 
ia  exctedln.gly  noisj'.  but  M reuiemtW' 
that  with  Bimbdiii  and  SiS(»elll  in  the 
I liair.  it  was  n^-er  oftenslve.  no;  even. 


1i7"lTn^'’ni'ost  rohusr'Y‘.llmaitr*”J't)e  ^panTi 
has  been  much  better  performed  here. 

I do  not  refer  to  the  absence  of  tlio; 
special  ti'umpct.s  demanded  by  Verdi;  I 
refer  'o  the  pace  of  certain  divisions, 
ami  to  the  preparation  of  the  climax. 
Fnrlhormore  there  were  many  nuan.'es 
throughout  tlie  work  that  were  ovei- 
looked  or  neglected  by  Mr.  Muneinelii. 
who  too  often  gave  loose  reins  to  tlie 
orchestra  and  ilnis  compelled  the  sing- 
ers to  sereani. 

A good  sized  audience  was  enthusias- 
tic from  the  beginning  to  the  cml. 

* 

The  opera  Ibis  evening  will  he 
"Lohengrin."  with  Eanies,  Sc;humaiin- 
Helnk.  Dlpnel.  Bertram,  hliihlmann. 
Ed.  de  Reszke.  .Mr.  Manelnelll  will 
conduct. 

Philip  Haje. 

Sh«  only  knew  the  birth  and  death 
Of  days,  when  each  that  died 
IVas  still  at  morn  a hope,  at  night 
A hope  unsatisfied. 

The  dark  trees  shivered  lo  bcliold 
Another  day  begin; 

_She,  being  hopeless,  did  not  weep 
As  the  gray  dawn  came  in. 


The  types  yesterday  made  us  misrep- 
resent Dr.  Depew.  He  did  not  say  that 
Webster  and  Clay  in  comparison  "with 
the  leading  statesmen  of  to-day  lived  In 
a.  state  of  abject,  squalid  poverty.” 
The  quotation  ended  -with  "today.” 


The  opera  performed  last  night  in  the 
Boston  .Theatre  by  tlic  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  Mr.  Grau  Direc- 
tor. was  A’erdi's  "Aida.”  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Nordica 

Amnerls  Mantelli  ! 

A T riestess  Bauermsisif’r 

Radamte  Saleza 

too,  * Ramfis  Plancon 

I Amonasro  Sc-)tilf 

The  King  Pringlo 

A Messenger  Vaiinl 

Ihe  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Salfza,  who  was 
first  heard  in  this  city  last  season,  and 
who  then  made  a most  favorable  im- 
pression. -After  his  return  to  Franco 
he  again  joined  the  forces  of  the  Paris 
OpSra,  and  readers  of  the  Sunday  Jour- 
nal arc- familiar  with  tlie  eulogies  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  the  loading 
French  and  English  critics. 

Last  night  he  sang  the  pari  of  Ra- 
dam&s  for  the  rn"st  time  in  this  cit,v. 


T’ncle  Amos  wishes  to  know  if  "rush-  ] 
ing  a laager”  is  the  phrase  among  the 
Boers  for  “rushing  the  growler.” 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  i.s  still  dealing  in 
soft-sawder  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  stenographer  of  the  Court  in  the 
Molineux,  case  is  “popular,”  and  the 
clerk  of  the  court  is  “good  Mr.  Brophy.” 
Furthermore,  he  is  instructive  and 
didactic.  Thus  he  explains  to  Ameri- 
cans what  the  ordeal  of  the  touch  of 
the  bier  really  was.  for  he  is  not  will- 
ing that  we  should  burst  in  -ignorance. 

Concerning  one  point,  Mr.  Scott 
speaks  with  more  than  ordinary  feeling. 
Indeed,  there  is  the  flavor  of  personal 
emotion.  “Say  what  you  like,  but  never 
write.”  Yes,  yes;  and  if  Mr.  Scott  had 
merely  breathed  his  views  about  the 
morality  of  play-actresses  into  the  ear 
of  a club  companion,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  be  still  in  dear  old  Lunnun. 


It  Is  a new  part  for  him;  he  sang  U 

and  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  a maga- 1 1 

-zine  in  tbi«  nitv  Me  like  (neni,  ntLr  ! Metropolitan  Opera  Douse  Jan.  16.  1899. 


The  following  lines  are  from  “The 
Lyric  Seer”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Markham: 
■M'hen  the  s-R'ift  muses  seize  their  cliild. 

Then  God  has  gladness  rich  and  wild. 

Tliis  shows  that  even  poets  occasion- 
ally are  of  use. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
the  “Nome  Gold  Digger,”  published 
every  Wednesday  at  Nome.  Alaska.  This 
number  i.s  dated  OcL  25;  it  is  a little 
paper  of  four  pages,  and  it  costs  .50 
cents.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Rev.  D. 
J.  Elliott  Is  Superintendent  of  certain 
mines;  that  a horse  team  for  freighting 
and  wood  hauling  costs  $10  an  hour; 
that  a plain  beefsteak  in  a restauraht 
costs  $1  50,  and  so  do  pork  chops,  mut- 
ton chops  and  boiled  mackerel,  a plate 
with  potatoes  and  bread  and  butter 
thrown  in;  that  corned  beef  hash  costs 
$1  a plate,  an  oyster  stew  $1  50.  and  a 
welsh  rabbit,  $1.  An  ordinarily  good 
two-story  dwelling  of  seven  or  eight 
rooms  rents  for  $200  a month.  Tlie 
price  for  a shave  is  $1,  for  a haircut 
$1  50;  for  a bath,  "and  a poor  one  at 
that,”  $2.  But  let  us  quote  the  price 
of  absolute  necessities:  “Cigars  and 

drinks  cost  50  cents  each.”-  An  adver- 
tisement reads:  "Water— two  buckets. 

■J5  cents.” 

In  accordance  wilh  our  prontise  made 
Dee.  4th,  we  resume  today  the  sad 
sUrj'  of  William  Merse,  whose  house 
"In  Newberry  in  New  England"  was 
■wctully  haunted.  The  year  was  1679. 

On  Dec.  8 in  the  morning  there  were 
five  great  stones  and  bricks  by  an  invis- 
ible hand  thrown  m at  the  west  end  of 
the  house  w'hlle  the  man's  wife  was 
making  the  bed;  the  bedstead  was  lifted 
up  from  the  floor,  and  the  bedstaff 
flung  out  of  the  window,  and  a cat 
■5vas  hurled  at  her;  a long  staff  danced 
up  and  down  in  the  chimney;  a burnt 

brick,  and  a piece  of  a ■nealher-board, 
were  throv  n in  at  the  window.  The 
man  at  his  going  to  bed,  put  cut  hi-s 
lamp,  but  In  the  mornlrg  lound  that 
the  saveall  of  it  was  taken  away,  and 
yet  it  was  unaccountably  brought  into 
it.s  former  place.  On  the  same  day 
I the  long  staff,  but  now  spoken  of,  was 
barg'd  up  by  a line,  and  swung  to  and 
fro;  the  man's  wife  laid  it  on  t’.ie  fire, 
but  she  could  not  hold  H there,  inas- 
much as  it  would  forcibly  fly  out;  yet 
after  much  ado,  willi  joynt  .streiigiii 
they  made  it  to  burn.  A shingle  flew 
from  the  window,  thcogli  nobody  near 
it;  many  sticks  came  in  at  the  same 
place,  only  one  ot  these  was  so  scragged 
that  it  could  enter  the  hole  but  a little 
way,  V hereupon  the  man  pusht  it  out; 
a great  rail  likewise'  was  thrust  in  at 
the  ■window,  so  as  to  break  the  glass; 
also  a-  dhair  flew  aloout,  and  at  last 
flighted  on  the  table  where  victuals  stood 
'ready  for  them  to  cat,  and  was  likely 
to  .spoil  all,  only  by  a nimble  calohlng 
they  seveel  some  of  their  meal  with 


the  Joss  ot  the  rest  aiinii 
inp  of  their  table. 


iiiK  uieir  caoie.  m .i,  r-iiijju;  yi-ar  would  make  a 

All  IhlM  disturbed  the  rouUno  life  of  ® feet  deep,  miles  long,  a mile 

Mr.  Morse  and  his  wife,  but  he  put  °r  Ub’in  acre.s  in  area.”  We  hav. 

his  irtiai  in  i)io  T ..,7  . — , helped  till  that  lake,  and  thi’reforo  our 


t^il7-Ji  IS  con.sumed  llirougliout  the  STATEMENT  PRnu  u ntr  uc-nr-nn 
ivnrld  in  a,  single  year  would  make  a •"•tlWtNI  FROM  M.  OE  NEVERS 


life  has  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

Why  .should  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W. 


Claims  He  Was  Incorrectly  Reported  I 
in  an  Interview. 


hlH  trust  ill  the  Ijcrd,  find  took  several 
draughts  of  strong-  spirits  wliich  com- 
ferted  him  mightily.  

"■TncrG  ‘"m  "a" si'drv  o'f  tlTc  late  M-isi^r  t t-i"  ■ u.  ...i,  » 

of  Balliol  whleh  i.dl«  bmv  o i " 'I-  Kin.sley.  an  expert  In  handwriting, 

r-ir  r “s .=s“  - 

fhr,7  innla  oudmg-stnng.,.  and  lof  dueks  down  on  Cape  Cod.  Lid  yet  he 

thr  atened  to  commit  suie.de  in  ihe  vig-  'is  indispntahly  in  the  yer;  lirst  rank 
oious  Jap.inesc  manner.  'Not  on  niy  of  Ameriean  portrait  painfers  Mr  t 

caipet,  please,  wu.s  the  Master's  wet  Kmil  Panr  when  he  liv^d  at  Jamaii--i  the  apa 

hlanket,  "Not  in  one  carriages,  , Plain  kept  hen:',  and  yet  how 

mrst  bo  the  North  London  l.nblv  hr.  7i,„  . jtlngent  Air.  Grau  had 


pli'use,  mrst  bo  the  Nortli  London 
R.illway's  rccuo.st  lo  young  Air.  Harry 
■Medina.  His  affections  being  blighted, 
he  entered  a irain,  put  a 2 lb.  canis- 
ter of  gui  powder  on  the  floor,  lit  the 
fvse.  and  then  repented  and  crawled 
to  the  far  end  of  the  carriage  before 
the  fiowder  blew  up  and  smashed  ainl 
lire, I everything  but  Harry.  One 
scarcely  knows  whether  most  to  admire 
bis  timely  prudence  or  hi.s  sublime  re- 
gard of  pcssiblo  consequences  to  other 
people.  It  seems 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  .lournaP 
In  an  interview  with  myself,  pub- 
lished in  your  i.ssue  of  the  4th  Inst  oc- 
curs a phrase  implying  there  was  not  a 
tenor  in  Air.  Graubs  company,  words 
"nich  have  Justly  given  considerable 
umbrage  to  several  members  of  (hut 
company,  and  I beg  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  rectify  the  statement.  M'liat  I 
said,  discussing  the  apathy  of  the  Chi- 
Icago  public,  was  that  “in  his  male  con- 
jtlngent  Air.  Grau  had  not  from  the 


ably  he  conducted  (he  performaneelnVmV 'V ' from  the 

or  ■'I.ohersnn”  last  Wednesday  after- attraction  the 
noon!  equivalent  of  a Calv^,  a Sembrlch  or 

Lames,”  a quaUricatlon  which  in  the 
hurried  chat  might  have 


The  Ko.ston  Herald  says  ‘Tlemont  f 


Scott  moralizes  and  philo.sophizis  al- 


heen  easily  overlooked. 


mosi  as  entertainingly  as  Thackeray.”  ^'‘°thlng  was  further  from  my  mind 


than  misrepresenting 


the  state  of  ' 


H— m!  You  probably  mean,  dear  neigh- 

bor.  Mr.  Scott  moralizes  in  the  spiritiiti”lff”'=,'i^V,‘'‘';? At  ‘he  mer- 

rti  'VK o ™ . T.. ..  H * kUCii  Artists  AS  \ AH  Dyck,  Sa16- 


thrlce  taken  poison  and  survived,  and 


Of  Titackeray's  Charies  James  Yediow-g 

lpan%T«n  >;«'-'-e«PO..dcnce/’  to  tlm 

he  had  previously  Dec'’°9tl  °“ti  ^"<4  xf ^ 

and  survive,!  I ^‘*A  .SPhmx  teils  us  that  it  is  niusicaf  CTltl 


had  failed  to  “get  bullels  To' m "his  “re- I >infavorablc  day.  ”Your  iinnver-j^:^®r"\  ‘"  have 

voiver.  perhaps,  like  young  Ciive.  he 


volvcr.  Perhaps,  like  young  Cilve,  lie 
(feels  he  must  be  reserved  for  some 
great  future.  At  present  ho  is  reserved 
for  a month’s  hard  labor. Pali  Alall 

r Gazette. 


to  an  matters  as,my  appreciTT‘on“was'^'expVTs^ 

Bad  for  changes ^ 


“LOHENGRIN.” 


need  to  look  sharp 

the.  j-ear  is  passing.  ■ 

and  Journeys;  linancial  losses,  and  an ,„.v  r.xceuent  enllea'>'ue 
np-hlll  year,  with  some  sicknes.s  [4ctiflcaL\T?’«.^TT?  '"hi.s 

Ecrtify  yourself  and  remain  as  quiotlfor  the  eourteout’h^pltaUty’^^^^^^^ 
possible.”  (to_thls  letter,  I rem?i?i.  yo.fr  oh^l 


erms  of  praise. 

that  my  t.xcellent  enlleague 


Fortify  yourself  with  stone-fences 


servant. 


xv*u*.,.y^  .V V..41  fttiii.  £)u.uiu-iences.  l>«t.  -r^ 

After  three  or  four,  you  will  be  quiet  I^®c.  8,  1899. 


M.  de  NEVERS.' 


1 


enough. 


lepetition  of  Wagner’s  Favorite 
Opera— The  Same  Cast  as  That 
, of  WednesdayWith  the  Exception 
7 of  Emma  Eames  as  Elsa  and  De 
Reszke  as  the  King— Announce- 
ments for  Next  Week. 


'-vA’',*’  reporter  who  interviewed 

Feeding  bottles  were  known  to  thewas  a^clm'ttly 
ancient  Romans.  words.  ^ leportea  as  to  his 


‘Lohengrin"  was  the  opera  given  last 
Ignt  by  the  Aletropolitan  Opera  House 
ompany,  Mr.  Grau,  director,  in  the 
oston  Theatre.  There  was  a very  large 
nd  enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Man- 
nelll  was  the  conductor.  The  cast  was 
3 follows: 


ohengrln  Dippel 

rledrioh  Bertram 

ho  King  Ed.  de  Reszke 

he  Herald  Muehlmann 

'sa  Eames 

'trud  Schumann-Heink 


The  performance  as  a whole  was  not 

'Tual  to  that  ot  W’ednesday  afternoon. 

^ Sr.  Manclnelli's  reading  of  the  score 
I'ls  not  as  miisicianllke  as  that  of  Mr. 
bur.  Mrs.  Schumann-Heink  was  per- 
Ips  more  effective,  for  she  was  not 
> Inclined  to  tear  passion  to  tatter.s. 
Irs.  Eaines-Story.  was  fair  to  look 
pon,  but  she  sang  without  authority, 
nd  her  acting  was  conventional  to  the 
oint  of  crudeness.  In  the  bridal 
:ene  she  was  as  though  icicles  had 
een  applied  to  her  spine.  It  is  a pity, 
ome  day  an  opera  will  be  written  ex- 
ressly  for  her.  It  will  be  entitled  “The 
brtrait,”  and  she  will  take  the  “title- 
;rle.”  Air.  Dippel  was  again  earne.st 
rd  unrcm.antic.  Air.  Mtihlmann  was 
n excellent  herald,  the  best  I have 
card  in  Boston.  Air.  do  Reszke's  in- 
mation  was  not  always  worthy  of 
is  reputation. 


When  we  were  young  it  was  our  am- 
bition to  be  a stage-driver,  and  even 
now  we  read  with  emotion  of  the  death 
ot  one  wlio  held  the  reins  for  40  years. 
But  now  that  we  are  middle-aged  we 
envy  the  profession  of  a representa- 
tive of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 
For  he  goes  from  theatre  to  tneatre- 
of  course  at  the  expense  of  (he  sooiely 
—searching  and  snooping  after  some- 
thing that  may  seem  to  him  indecimt. 
Nor  do  songs  and  dances  m loreigri 
languages  baffle  him;  for  be  takes  with 
him  interpreters.  It  is  true  tliat  his 
labor  is  seldom  rewarded  by  a triuinpli- 
ant  find,  and  constant  disappointment 
may  blunt  the  edge  of  discrimination. 
His  life  is  liappicr  than  that  of  the  pig 
who  roots  for  truffles,  for  the  pig  com- 
plains because  ho  is  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  liis  discovery.  The  agent  enjoys 
and  then  complains. 


CALYE. 


Her 


Moving  Impersonation 
of  Marguerite. 


Marcella  Sembrich  at 
Symphony  Concert. 


Air.  Paderewski's  press  agent  does 
not  spare  even  tlie  sacred  privacy  of 
the  marriage  relation. 


It  is  no  good  speaking  to  .such  folk;  they 
'annot  bo  idle,  I heir  nature  i.s  not  generous 
•nough;  and  they  pass  those  hours  in  a sort 
'f  coma  which  are  not  dedicated  to  furiou.s 
nolliug  in  the  gold  mill.  AVhen  they  do  not 
e^iuiro  to  go  to  the  ofTice,  when  they  ara 
|iot  hungry  and  liave  no  mind  to  drink,  Uw 
ivhole  breathing  world  i.s  a blank  to  them, 
f they  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  for  a 
irain,  th-y  fall  into  a stupid  trance  with 
heir  eyes  open.  To  see  them,  you  would 
upposc  there  was  nothing  to  look  at  and  no 
ne  to  speak  with;  you  would  Imagine  they 
I ere  paralyzed  or  alienated ; and  yet  very 
lOssibly  th;y  are  liard  workers  In  their  own 
ay.  and  have  good  eyesight  for  a Haw  in  a 
eed  or  a turn  of  the  market.  They  have 
,em  to  school  and  college,  but  all  the  time 
■»e.v  had  their  eye  on  the  medal;  they  have 
one  about  in  the  world  ami  mixed  with 
(•'ver  people,  but  all  the  time  they  were 
linking  of  their  own  affairs. 


_Vc  do  not  see  why  a niarkecl  copy  ot 
o,  62  (November,  18E»)  of  the  Proc'ec'I- 
[figs  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
' lebriety  should  bo.  sent  lo  us.  And 
I ngularly  enough  wc  found  in  our  box 
le  same  mail  a copy  of  the  National 
avocatc  inihli.shed  by  the  National 
emperance  Society.  It  is  true  that  wc 


'■e  passionately  lond  of  tea— excoiJt  at 
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I'iisslety  functions;  but  we  are  not  in 
0 sad  condition  of  Air.  William 
'lions,  known  in  Ixindon  Police 
Jurts  as  “Spring  Onions,”  who 
'"<1  to  be  "a  poor  trembling, 
'crcplt  ilnmkard”  and  now  leads 
comparatively  better  life  by  drinking 
■e  or  six  pints  of  tea  a.  day.  At  Ihe 
me  time  we  are  glad  to  learn  from 
e National  Advocate  that  "the  beer 


Tn  spite  of  popular  sentiment  during 
the  Dreyfus  trial,  in  spite  of  the  foul 
attacks  on  Queen  Victoria  by  “reptiles 
of  the  press,”  in  spite  ot  the  vile  local 
tobacco,  Paris  is  tlie  city  of  most  ad- 
vanced civilization.  P'or  in  Paris  there 
is  a philanthropic  bank,  which  during 
the  last  eight  months  has  advanced 
nearly  $5(XK)  to  young  men  ‘'who  arc  ili 
■ the  position  of  file  heroe.s  of  the  Vie 
I do  Bohemc.”  The  smaller  loans  are 
i granted  without  any  disgusting  for- 
mality of  promise  to  pay;  the  loan  of 
larger  sums,  as  $D0  or  ?10C,  requires  the 
signed  pledge  of  the  borrower  to  re- 
fund the  money.  These  signatures 
are  kept  secret.  “So  as  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  (\‘ould-be  biUTOwers  no 
sort  of  inquiry  i.s  made  into  their  an- 
tecedents or  circumstances;  it  is  suffl- 
cient  that  they  should  be  able,  to  fur- 
nish a signed  article  or  some  other 
slight  evidence  that  they  arc  really  en- 
gaged in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits.” 
Do  yon  say  ‘‘.An  incredible  yarn!” 
There  Is  an  incredible  statement  in 
oonneolion  with  the  history  of  tlii.s 
bank;  “Several  of  its  clients  have  al- 
ready jiaid  back  the  money  advanced 
them.”  How  cheering  it  would  be  to 
those  toiling  and  moiling  here  in  Jour- 
nalism or  the  literary  life  if  any  one 
could  say  with  Oberon  In  the  play:  "I 
know  a bank”! 


The  opera  performed  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Boston  Theatre  bj'  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company, 
Air.  Grau,  director,  was  Gounod's 
“Faust.”  Air.  Be'viEnani  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Marguerite Ca'.vfe 

Marta Bauermeister 

Siebel Mantelli 

Faust.. Sal^za 

Valentin Campanari 

Wagner Meux 

Mepliistopheles Plancon 

Calve’s  Marguerite  is  such  a mar- 
velous impersonation  that  the  highest 
tribute  would  be  to  keep  silence — re- 
spectful, admiring  silence. 

Her  Alarguerile  is  far  away  from  the 
Parisian  I.ady  of  ihe  librettists.  It  is 
as  human  as  the  simple  girl  of  Goethe. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote.  And  in  this 
simplicity  is  a peasant  flavor. 

The  surprise  of  the  girl  at  being  ac- 
costed by  the  fine  gentleman — her  con- 
viction that  he  would  never  deign  to 
love  her— her  timidity  in  the  garden— 
her  self-abandonin,  nt,  remorse,  relig- 
ious hope  and  despair,  madness,  and 
final  awakening — these  are  expressed 
with  the  simplicity  that  is  the  triumph 
of  art.  The  intense  authority  of  the 
impersonation  is  in  its  quietness.  There 
is  no  groping  after  realistic  effects. 
There  is  no  experimenting  with  emo- 
tions. A woman  loves  and  suffers. 

After  such  a performance  I have  no 
inclination  to  speak  of  detail,  to  analyze, 
to  compare,  to  sum  up.  'There  are  per- 
sons who  regard  screeching  in  the  final 
trio  as  the  touchstone  to  .which  they 
apply  all  Marguerites. 


Air.  Van  Dyck,  the  famous  tenor, 
went  to  Nev/  York  yesterday',  ;ind  lie 
will  not  .“ling  here,  inucii  to  his  own 
disappointment  and  to  that  of  ids  many 
admircr.s.  During  his  stay  he  did  not 
leave  his  roof;  for  the  cold  eontraeled 
in  Cincinnati,  which  came  near  to  be- 
ing a sharp  attack  of  i>neumonia,  still 
cliokes  him.  He  expects  in  New  York 
to  sing  Tristan  to  Ternina’s  Isolde.  It 


4-lvS  will 


is  a pity  that  our  opera-goers  cannot 


have  the  pleasure  oI  liearing  such 
performance.  And  it  is  also  a pity 
that  they  arc  not  to  have  (he  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Sembrlch  in  “La  Tra- 
vlata”;  for  A^iolctta  is  one  of  her  movit 
brilliant  parts. 


A German  comic  paper  published  the 
following  conti'ihutlon  to  the  servant- 
girl  question: 

Alistress- “I  do  not  understand  why 

you  stayed  at  Mrs.  's  so  short  a 

time  when  your  reference  is  .so  good.” 
Servant— "Oh.  masU  r wrote  tlie  cer- 
tificate and  mistress  discharged  me.” 


. To  them  the  Marguerite  or  rj-ii  _ 
perhaps  be  ineffective.  I s,  o’i'rhaps. 
for  I remember  that,  aftee,,'"'!  they 
have  eyes  and  ears  and  h* ' o.  And 
surely  the  voice  of  the  singer'S’/itist  have 
moved  them — that  voice  of  whicli  every 
tone  is  golden,  and  at  the  same  time 
, charged  with  feeling. 

I In  this  performance  everything  is  in  ' 
character.  The  jewel  song  no  longer 
perns  to  be  a disp  ay  piece:  the  old  bal- 
lad is  no  longer  a carefully  prepared 
spinning  wheel  obbligato; 
Valentin  no  longer  des  simply  to  give 
Marguerite  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
centre  of  the  stage  and  indu'ging  her- 
self in  a curtain  shriek  to  persuade  the 
audience  that  she  is  mad. 

CaUe  will  play  the  part  again.  Let 
us  wait  until  we  can  discuss  it  coolly 
and  in  terms  that  may  seem  reason- 
able to-  the  unfortunates  who  have 
not  seen  Iier  Alarguerite.  It  is  enough 
to  say  th.at  her  performance  yesterday 
voc.ally  and  dramatically  was  one  of 
unsurpassable  beauty,  pathos,  power. 
It  kills  the  thought  of  other  Alargue- 
riles. 

I have  often  discussed  in  the  Journal 
the  Mephistopheles  of  Plancon,  and  the 
Valentin  of  Campanari.  Plancon  has 
been  in  better  voice  on  former  occa- 


the 


'Don  Giovannf’  the  Opera 
Last  Evening:. 
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aiMl  Impressive.  Campanarl's  Valentin  ' 
is  now  one  of  his  sironf^cst  parts.  H - 
sobriety  and  /Incsso. 
Mantelli  s Siobol  is  graceful.  The  cho- 
rus  was  excellent. 

Mr.  Sal^za  made  Faust  for  once  an 
Inu resting  character.  His  Impersona- 
tion was  carefully  composed;  it  was 
tender,  sympathelic,  reasonable  I re'- 
gret  to  say  that  he  was  vocally  indis- 
posed and  too  often  in  passages  of  ten- 
dernrss  he  fell  below  the  true  pitch 
Nevertheless  the  artist  was  in  evidence 
throughout. 

There  was  a large  and  exceedingly 
enthusiastic  audience. 


The  program  of  the  eighth  Sympony 
concert  in  Music  Hall  last  night  Air 
Gericke  conductor,  was  as  follows; 

Jubiloo  Overture Draeseke 

(First  time  In  Boston.) 

Aria,  "Che  pur  aspro  al  cuore,”  from 

”11  Seraglio” Mozart 

Three  Movements  from  the  Dramatic 
Symphony,  "Romeo  and  Juliet".. 

I.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  Pete  at 
Capulet's  House. 

II.  Baicony  scene. 

III.  Queen  Mab,  Scherzo. 

i Recitative,  ‘‘.Sediziosc  voei,”  and  Aria, 

"Casta  Diva,”  from  ''Norma”,.  .Bellini 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1,  in  F Liszt 

(Scored  for  Orchestra  by  the  Composer  and 
Doppler.) 

The  Jubilee  Overture  was  written  bv 
order  of  the  city  of  Dresden  for  the 
celebration  of  the  70th  birthday  and 
the  25  years’  jubilee  of  the  King  of 
Saxony.  It  sounds  as  though  it  had 
been  written  to  order.  I wonder  if  the 
King  really  enjoyed  it? 

Perhaps  he  liked  the  tune  ‘‘tVer  i.st 
der  Ritter  hochgeehrt,”  which  the  corii- 
poser  took  from  Marschner’s  “Templer 
und  Jiidin.”  And  he  surely  recognized 
his  national  hymn,  which  was  orches- 
trated so  that  it  sounded  like  "Ameri 
ca”  sung  by  the  spectators  at  a foot 
ball  game.  Draeseke  worked  hard  I 
hope  he  was  suitably  rewarded 
T^he  beautiful  music  by  Berlioz  was 
undoubtedly  too  long  for  those  who 
wished  to  hear  “Casta  Diva.”  It  was 
Sembrich’s  night.  I doubt  if  even  the 
pious  Brahmsite  would  have  listened 
patiently  to  a symphony  by  the  Master 
between  the  anas. 

It  is  a rare  pleasure  to  hear  Sembrich 
sing  anything-and  yet  what  an  intrin- 
sically dull  tune  that  aria  of  Mozart  is' 
Swh  airs  have  gone  into  the  limbo,' 

I where  the  singers  of  that  period  may 
be  found  with  their  illustrious  prode- 
I eessors,  the  male  sopranos,  ‘ and  the 
‘first  men’’  and  the  various  gentlemen 
that  trilled  so  admirably.  The  little 
song  of  Alozart  that  followed— that  ca- 
meo cantata— is  worth  a wildernps<i  of 
such  arias.  “Casta  Diva”  is  still  beau- 
tiful—when  it  is  sung  by  Sembrich  and 
as  it  is  on  the  printed  page.  ’ 

Yes.  it  was  a prima  donna  night.  The 
encores  had  b^en  rehearsed  and  after 
Sembrich  had  added  Johann  Strauss’s 
"Fruehlings  stimmen”  to  the  prograrn 
slie  sang  to  her  own  accompaniment  a 
Polish  song  of  Chopin  that  is  now 
chiefly  known  through  Liszt’s  transcrip- 
tion. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  incom- 
parabie  mistress  of  bel  canto  at  this 
late  day!  She  must  be  sick  of  praise 
You  know  her  charm,  the  exquisite 
finish  of  her  art.  You  realize  that 
this  singer  is  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian. And  you  also  feel  that  here  is 
no  icy  brilliance,  no  vainglorious  dazzle. 


tones  are  the  tones  of  a woman  of 
liesh  and  blood,  not  of  a machine 
which  is  the  triumph  of  a singing  mas- 
ter. and  which  is  exhibited  for  a medal 
at  a world’s  fair  or  attracts  atten- 
tion in  a freak  museum.  And  it  is  this 
sweet  and  gracious  and  generous  wo- 
'^3-nhopd  that  distinguishes  Marcella 
Sembrich  and  sets  her  apart  in  af- 
fairs of  colorature. 


There  will  be  no  concert  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concert  Dec.  23  will  I 
include  C§sar  Franck’s  symphony  in  P. : 
Beethoven’s  piano  conceBto  in  E flat  I 
(Mr.  Paderewski,  pianist);  Haydn's  Ox-  | 
ford  symphony  in  G.  | 

Philip  Hale.  ! 


'■  DON  GIOVANNI.”  i 

The  Aletropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany last  night  ended  its  first  week  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  ,by  performing 
"Don  Giovanni.”  Air.  Alancinelli  con- 
ducted. The  rather  small  audience 
was  in  an  unusually  appreciative  mood. 
This  was  the  cast: 


p.  i.n.T,  Anna Nordica 

Eerlina De  Lussan 

Donna  Elvira De  Vere 

Leporello... Ed.  de  Reszke 

Don  Ottavio Salignae 

Mnsetto Pini-Corsi 

II  Commendatore Devries 

Don  Giovanni Bertram 


The  repertory  of  the  Aletropolitan 
Opera  House  company  of  New 
York,  Air.  Alaurice  Grau  director, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  this  week, 
will  be  as  follows: 

Alonday  ”L';s  Huguenots.”  Ternina 
will  make  her  first  appearance  here 
this  season  as  Valentine.  She  has 
never  sung  this  intensely  dramatic  part 
in  Boston.  Sembrich’s  Quren  ALir- 
S'uerite  is  a performance  of  dazzling 
brilliance,  and  Alantelli’s  page  is  a.n 
impersonation  of  grace  and  beauty. 
There  will  ho  curiosity  to  hear  Saieza 
in  the  romantic  part  of  R.aoul.  The 
Alarce!  of  Ed.  de  Reszke  and  the  Saint- 
Bris  of  Plancon  have  long  been  ad- 
mired by  our  opera-goers.  Air.  Atanci- 
iiclli  will  conduct. 

Tuesday  evening  "Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
when  Air.  Alvarez  of  the  Opera,  Paris, 
will  make  his  reappearance  as  Romeo 
for  the  first  time  this  season  in  Amer- 
ica. It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
made  his  dSbut  in  America  as  Romeo 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  Feb.  7 of  this 
.vear,  and  the  theatre  still  echoes  with 
the  applause  of  that  night.  Albert 


. LymcnU  Alvarez  'vas  at  first  a mlli-' 
_ iry  band  master;  he  then  studied  sing-' 
Ting  with  Martini  at  Paris,  and  made 
liis  ddbut  at  Ghent.  Hi:  sang  in  the 
French  provinces  and  made  his  d*but 
at  the  Optra,  Paris,  March  11,  1S92.  as 
Faust.  He  then  sang  Pomeo,  Hohen- 
'erln,  Slegmund,  Samson  and  other  he- 
lolc  parts.  He  created  the  part  of 
Niciaa  in  Massenet's  “Thais”  March 
16,  WM,  and  Feb.  8.  189,').  Mlrko  in  Au- 
gusta Holmts’s  “Montaigne  Noirt. 
I-’or  several  years  he  h.ns  been  a favor-  j 
lie  in  London,  where  he  appeared  for  ^ 
the  first  time  May  25,  1893,  as  Romeo,  i 
He  has  sung  there  Faust,  Don  dost,  j 
Tanuhiluser,  Fernando,  Radarats,  Sleg-  j 
mund,  Raoul,  Araquil.  and  the  chief 
t'-nor  parts  in  “Jnes  Mendo,”  “Amy 
Robsart,”  etc.  He  and  Saieza  are  the 
chief  glories  of  tlie  Optra  at  Paris,  : 
Fames  will  be  the  Juliet,  Mantelli, 
Stephano,  I'lancon,  Capulet  and  Bd.  de  ■ 
Reszke,  Frere  Laurent.  Mr.  Mancinelli 
will  conduct. 

■Wedi.c-sday  matinee  “Carmen.”  with 
Calvt,  Adams.  Saieza,  Campanari.  Tliis 
will  be  the  first  appearance  here  of 
Saieza  as  Don  Jo'=t,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  act  with  flaming  passion  and  sing 
superbly.  Mr.  '^[lncinelli  will  conduct. 

Wednesday  evening:  “Tlie  Flying 

Dutchman.”  Ternlna  will  assume  the 
part  of  Senta  fer  the  lirst  time  in  Pos- 
ton, and  S<  humann-Heink  will  be  the 
nurS'  ; Hertram  of  Munich  will  be  the 
Dutchman.  Ed.  de  Reszke,  the  commer- 
cially inclined  father,  and  bippel,  the 
disal.poirtcd  lover.  Mr.  I’aur  will  con- 
dret. 

Thursday  evenii  g;  “Tannhliuscr,” 
with  Barnes  as  Elisabeth.  Nordica  as 
■Venus,  Olitzka  as  the  Shepherd.  The 
chief  male  parts  will  be  taken  by  Dip- 
pel,  Bertram  and  Plancon  Mr.  Paur 
will  conduct. 

Friday  evening.  “Faust.”  Calv&  will 
repeat  her  marvelous  performance  of 
Marguerite,  Olitzka  will  be  Siebel.  Al- 
varez will  sing  Faust  here  for  the  first 
time,  Piancon  will  be  the  Mephisto- 
phcles  (ho  is  today  without  doubt  the 
finest  Mephistopheles  on  the  stage)  and 
Seoul  will  be  the  Valentine.  Mr.  Jlan- 
cinelll  will  conduct. 

Saturday  afternoon  "Die  Walkiire,”. 
with  Ternina  as  Uriinnhilde,  Nordica 
as  Sieglinde,  and  Mantelli,  Schuinann- 
Heink,  Olitzka  and  De  Vere  will  be 
aong  the  valkyries.  Dippel  will  be 
the  Siegmund.  Bertram,  Wotan  and 
Pringle,  Hunding.  Ternina  made  her 
d^but  here  as  Briinnhilde,  Feb.  4,  1S36 — 
her  first  appearance  in  America— and  it 
was  in  this  part  that  she  revealed  her 
greatness.  Mr.  Paur  will  conduct. 

Saturday  evening,  “The  Barber  of 
Seville,”  with  Sembrich  as  Rosina, 
’ampanari  as  Figaro,  Salignac  as  the 
ount,  Pini-Corsi  as  Dr.  Bartolo,  and 
,d.  do  Reszke  as  Don  Basilio.  With 
he  exception  of  the  substitution  of 
Plni-Corsi  for  Carbone,  this  is  the  cast 
that  gave  such  delight  last  spring.  Mr. 
Bevignani  will  conduct.  There  will  be 
no  Symphony  concert  that  evening. 

» ” • 

The  Ann  Arbor  correspondent  of  Tlie 
Concert  Goer  thus  speaks  of  an  organ 
recital  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  at 
that  tow/n  N'ov.  25: 

"The  fame  of  Mr.  Eddy’s  name  at- 
tracted a large  audience,  which  ap- 
• plaudcd  eacii  number  of  a long  pro- 
gram as  vigorously  as  an  Ann  .\ibor 
audience  always  does.  But  t.ike  awav 
the  glamor  of  one  of  the  br.st-kno-.vn 
ncmes  in  .Vmerican  music,  and  it  is  i!T- 
llcult  to  see  why  the  recital  should 
have  received  the  indi.scriminaie  ap- 
plause which  was  granted  it.  To  me 
it  appeared  a performance  full  of  glar- 
ing defects,  and  scarcely  relieved  by 
a single  feature  of  great  artistic  ac- 
, . omplishment.  Mr.  Eddy's  playing  has 
f always  appeared  to  me  mechanical  and 
f uninteresting  to  a degree;  add  to  this 
1 the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  it  was 
ragged  and  blurred  ai;d  totally  lacking 
In  I hat  fiui-.s.«e  which  separates  the 
artist  frrm  the  amateur,  and  there  is 
little  left  10  admire.  Obviously  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Eddy's  long  experience 
could  not  but  appear  in  his  skill  of 
rogi^railon  and  the  ease  with  wnich 
be  "Tnanipulated  the  instrument;  but 
commonplaces  of  organ 
pi. lying,  the  things  which  are  taken 
in  every  player.  The  Bach 
foceata  in  !■ . for  instance,  I have 
1 “fl?  ? J'’  more  clarity  and 

rliythmical  flnlsli  by  organists  with 

Th^'^^ri'Vu  ''ll'  reputation. 

Hildy’s  fame  was 
great  organists 
V ere  totally  unknown  in  .\merlca,  and 
there  was  no  standard  with  which  to 
comj^re  him;  it  is  sustained  apparently 
by  the  blind  fidelity  of  the  Aniericah 

I people  to  ■ a name,  once  they  have 
' learned  to  accept  it  as  standing  for 
what  is  good  in  art.  For  one  thing 
. Mr.  Eddy  deserves  and  has  our  cordial 
, thanks.  His  recitals  have  introduced 
: to  us  a large  amount  of  new  organ  lit- 
>'■  atuT'  by  recent  composers,  much  of 
which  has  been  well  worthy  of  a hear- 

! Some  lime  ago  the  Journal  published 
, the  story  of  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn's 
I conversation  with  Prof.  Horatio  W. 

I Park,  r,  at  the  timia  that  the  latter's 
'^Hora  Novissima”  was  performed  in 
! Hngland.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that 
<:  me  was  a difference  of  opinion  con- 
'■'Ttiing  the  fgenius  of  one  Johannes 


Brahms.  Mr.  «scKburn  was^o-..-.;  to" 
write  as  follows  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  Nov.  21.  You  will  find  the  ar- 
ticle good  reading: 

".Musical  literature,  even  in  England, 
begins  .to  wear  a nrosperous  air,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  quantities  of  books 
on  nn  sic  which  ha\e  in  quite  recent 
days  been  Issuing  from  various  quarters. 
And  now  to  hand  from  America,  to 
swell  the  tide,  comes  Mr.  James  Hune- 
kePs  'Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music,’  in  a 
second  edilioii,  although  we  never  hap- 
pen to  have  come  across  it  before.  Mr. 
Huneker  is  a valuable  critic  of  consid- 
erable and  wide  learning;  he  is  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion,  and  of  express- 
ing it  with  point,  qcickness  and  effect. 

I This  is>  not  intended  for  a review  of  Mr. 

I Hvneker's  extremely  engrossing  work; 

. rather  it  is  a reference  to  son.e  of  the 
I opinions  w hich  the  critic  has  formed. 
He  is  an  admirer  of  Brahms;  but  ’be- 
side Wagrer’.s  vast,  his  treimendous 
scenery,  tlie  nii-slc  of  Brahms  is  all 
brown,  all  gray,  all  darkness  and  often 
small.’  If  we  demur  to  tlie  possibility 
of  one  thing  being  all  of  three  separate 
things  at  the  same  time,  we  find  our- 
selves here  in  cheerful  agreement  with 
Mr.  HuneUcr'.s  meaning.  Mr.  Huueker 
(and  Mr.  Krehbiel  with  him)  differs  ' 
from  us  in  just  this  point:  that  he  ap-  I 
parently  likes  music  which  is  all  brown,  ' 
all  gray,  all  darkness  and  often  small; 
and  tiiat  we  do  not. 

"But  we  pan  company  altogether 
, from  Mr.  Huneker  when  he  explains 
Brahms  by  declaring  him  to  be  ’a  pro- 
found thinker.’  The  best  in  Brahms,  to 
our  judgment— and  the  First  Symphony 
is  as  near  being  the  host  in  Brahms 
as  you  would  wish— is  precisely  when 
he  is  not  posing  as  a thoughtful  person. 
When  he  thinks  he  is  lost.  He  had  in 
music  literally  but  one  subject  to 
think  about,  and  that  was  himself;  so 
that  we  may  charitably  think  that  he 
was  best  when  he  was  quite  thought- 
le.ss.  Will  Mr.  Huneker  or  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel explain  where  the  profundity 
comes  in?  It  is  useless  to  quote 
phrases  and  to  tell  you— that  is  pro- 
found; that  is  mystical.  Play  tiiem 
and  perpend.  For  our  part,  finding 
much  to  admire  in  Brahms’s  darkness 
and  hrownness— all  thar.ia?  to  Mr. 
Huneker  for  the  words— we  like  him.  as 
, we  say,  when  he  gets  nearer  the  gray- 
I ness.  For  kis  darkness  simply  means 
that  he  is  evasive,  negative,  deliber- 
ately reticent.  There  is  no  arch- 

deceiver  like  the  silent  man;  and  a 
1 great  deal  of  Brahms’s  music  may  be 
i described  as  masses  of  silence,  in  which 
!the  silent  man  is  making  an  enormous 
Impression  by  saying— nothing. 

! "But  when  he  spoke,  as  in  the  ‘Ger- 
' man  Requiem,’  what  message  bad  he 
to  give?  One  of  the  dreariest  and  dull- 
! est  hopelessness.  Professor  Horatio 
j I’aiker  the  other  day  In  these  columns 
: stated,  in  an  interview  which  has  been 
much  exploited  over  the  other  side  of 
; the  wmter.  that  lie  believed  the  ‘Ger- 
, man  Requiem’  to  have  had  no  psycho- 
logical basis  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
hut  that  it  was  merely  a piece  of  ab- 

■ solute  music.  T?iis  judgment  has  been 
; applauded;  but  is  it  really  supposed 
i that  when  Brahms  wrote  his  ‘Requiem’ 

• to  certain  chosen  words,  the  verbal 
} emotion  had  no  infiuence  whatever?  If 

so.  why  ’Requiem'?  And  If  so,  again, 

1 what  becomes  of  tlie  musician’s  sin- 
i cerity  of  purpose?  But  tliis  is  to  di- 
; gress.  'The  fact  remains  that  just  as 
; some  people  like  life,  joy,  fulness  of 
1 emotion,  and  the  tip-lop  summits  of 
i vitality,  so  others  les.s  keen  and  less 
Strang  prefer  the  •i-rown,  gray,  dark’ 
things  of  life  and  art.  All  that  we  ask 
, is  that  tliese  should  not.  liierefore,  pre- 
I tend  that  there  is  as  much  gre.atness 
j and  profundity  ami  art  in  the  brown. 
Hie  grav  and  the  dark,  as  there  is  in 
I the  briliiantly  full  and  complete  work 
! of  the  rarer  and  the  more  universal 
I artist.  In  a word,  if  you  prefer  a 
i suburban  drawing-room  and  o.fiice 

■ hours  from  ten  to  five,  do  not  consider 
I your  preference  and  pracHce  to  ho  as 
' important  as  those  of  Columbus  when 
i he  went  forth  to  discover  America,  Mr. 

: Huneker  and  Mr.  Krehbiel.” 

! *•* 

On  next  .Saturday  evening.  Dec.  IG, 

I there  will  he  given  a cham'oer  music 
j recitai  in  Steiiiert  Hall  by  the  Kalten- 
' born  Quartet  of  New  York.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  Mendelssohn’s  D mi- 
nor Trio,  Rcsthal’s  Study  and  Chopin’s 
' D-flat  Waltz,  and  Sonata  for  pianoforte 
I and  string.s  by  Schumann.  The  piano 
' part  of  the  program  will  be  played  with 
I tlie  pianola,  a decided  novelty  and  on 
! fh.nt  account  also  of  unusual  interest. 
The  object  cf  the  recital  is  to  demon- 
strate pirolicly  those  features  of  this 
new  instiunient  which  the  manufac- 
turers claim  to  have  art,  character  and 
' stpnilicance,  and  therefore  are  cf  se- 
rious musical  importance.  A similar  re- 
cital was  recently  given  in  New  York, 

, and  the  press  notices  following  It  were 
! decidedly  favorable. 

I Air.  I.gr.ace  Paderewski  is  sine  of  a 
nest  hearty  reception  at  his  two  aft<  r- 
noon  recitals  In  Music  Hall  on  the  af- 
ternoons of  Dec.  27  and  :!0.  Tickets  are 
now  en  s.ale  at  the  box  cilice. 

Alelba  sang  for  tlie  first  time  at  the 
' Imperial  Opera,  Berlin,  last  Monday 
evening,  and  was  received  with  the  ut- 
n ost  enfhisiasm.  The  epera  was  "Lu- 
cia.” Prices  had  been  advanced,  and 
the  house  was  entirely  sold  out.  The 
' singer  received  the  congratuialiors  of 
' the  Emperor  and  EmrreES.  Melba  will 
sing  later  at  Leipzig.  Monte  Carlo  and 
: Nice. 

i • * • 

I Behearsals  of  M.  Vlctorin  Joncldres' 
"I-.-incelot  du  Lac”  go  on  actively  at  the 
Op^ra,  and  the  work  will  probably  be 
ready  toward  the  end  of  J.anuary.  The 
ilbreito  is  drawn  by  MM.  Gallet  and 
Blau  from  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the 
King."  and  is  divided  into  six  scenes 
as  fol’o  vs:  1,  King  ArthuFs  Palace;  2, 

the  Queen’s  Chamber;  3,  the  Terrace 
at  the  Castle  at  Dinan;  4,  the  Fairy 
I^ke  by  Moonlight;  5,  the  Convent;  6, 
the  Fairy  Lake  at  Sunset.  The  fourth 
scene  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  b^- 
let.  which  illustrates  all  Lancelot’s  his- 


tory. Bianchini  has  design§inB6  cos- 
tumes after  Burne  Jones.  The  cast' 
includes  Delna  (Guinevre),  Bosman 
(Elaine),  Vagiict  (I..anceIot),  Renaud 
(Arthur),  Fournets  (Alain  De  Dinan). 
LafBtte,  Bartet  and  Peloga. 

Gluck’s  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris”  will 
be  revived  at  the  Lyrique,  Paris.  The 
last  revival  was  about  30  years  ago 
at  the  Chatelet  under  Pasdeloup’s  man- 
agement. The  opera  is  now  120  years 
old. 

When  the  Fine  Arts  budget  comes 
on  for  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputle.s,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
obtain  an  annual  subsidy  of  £4000  for 
MM.  Ali’liaud’s  Thfidlre  Lyrique.  No- 
tice of  motion  to  that  effect,  backed 
by  some  twenty  deputies,  has  hsen 
given,  and  the  s.ame  gentlemen  intend 
proposing  that  a sum  of  £1200  shall  te 
allowed  to  encourage  the  work  of 
“decentralization”  in  provincial  thea- 
tres.  The  Era. 

I<amoureux  has  removed  his  Sunday 
concerts  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Rfpub- 
lique,  which,  under  the  name  of. 
ChiUeau-d’Eau  was  their  cradle.  The 
Champs-EIys6es  Circus,  where  he  has 
held  them  of  late,  is  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  a limited  liability  company  appeals 
for  capital  to  erect  on  its  site  a build- 
ing, circus,  theatre  and  restaurant  in 
one. 

Meyerbeer’s  “L'Africaine”  is  de- 
scribed thus  on  the  playbill  in  a small 
town  in  the  Alidi;  “Tonight  at  8 ‘The 
African’  or  ‘The  Ingratitude  of  a Fa- 
mous Explorer  Toward  a Negress;’  op- 
era by  Meyerbeer.  In  this  piece  it  will 
be  seen  how  "Vasco  da  Gama  scorned 
the  love  of  Sellka,  who  thereupon  died. 
Important  notice:  The  ballad  of  Actor 
Adam  will  be  sung  by  our  friend  Escu- 
piife,  who  was  recently  distinguished 
with  a medal  for  his  capture  of  a dan- 
gerous poacher.” 

Allle.  Nouvina,  who  has  been  appear- 
ing at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris,  is 
to  create  at  Bucharest  the  principal 
part  in  a new  opera,  far  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania  has  written  the 
text.  The  music  is  by  a Swedish  com- 
poser. 

Pignalosa’s  “Fort\irelIa”  has  this 
cheerful  story;  “The  heroine  is  faith- 
less to  her  lover  while  he  Is  serving 
his  time  in  the  army.  In  remorse  she 
repulses  her  seducer  when  he  comes 
to  visit  her.  He  endeavors  to  regain 
her  love.  The  two  are  discovered  in 
this  scene  by  the  lover  returned  from 
the  army.  He  kills  his  rival.  The 
betrothed,  to  atone  for  her  faithless- 
ness, declares  that  she  committed  the; 
murder,  and  that  her  lover  is  innocent. 
A presumably  happy  ending. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thus  speaks  of  Busoni, 
who  appeared  again  in  London,  Nov.  22: 

Yesterday  afternoon  (Nov.  22),  at  the 
St.  James’s  Hall.  M.  Busoni  gave  a| 

I pianoforte  recital,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  played  Chopin’s  Twelve  Etudes 
I (op.  25).  When  Busoni  first  came  to 
I London  we  devoted  to  liim  a careful 
' analysis  of  Iiis  work,  praising  him  with 
abundant  lavishness  on  the  one  side, 
but  moderating  that  praise  with  limita- 
tions here  and  there  on  another.  Bu- 
soni is  a trifle  lacking  in  strength,  in 
that  forcefulncss  which  makes  a piano- 
forte player  a pillar  of  strength  before 
the  world.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  Busoni  is  one  of  the  strongest 
pianists  now  before  the  public.  He  mere- 
ly lacks  the  extremity  of  pure  muscular 
stringth.  In  nearly  every  other 're- 
spect his  Chopin  playing  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  It  has  delicacy  and 
an  almost  unsurpa.ssable  sweetness.  To 
bi-gin  at  the  beginning,  his  technique  is 
not  only  faultle.ss,  it  Is  beyond  all 
mere  matter  of  practice  and  exercise: 
it  has  a vivacity,  a flexibility,  a siire- 
' ness  of  the  most  uncommon,  indeed 
I of  the  most  personal,  merit.  Tech- 
nique is  a thing  so  universal  that  the 
power  to  make  it  personal  is  a 
gift  very  separate  indeed  to  this  par- 
ticular player.  Yet  Busoni  made  it 
personal.  Alcre,  (TTicpin  happened  to 
write  some  of  these  studies  for  the  mere 
sake  of  uniting  extreme  personal  tech- 
nique %\dlh  extreme  sentiment.  In  these 
Busoni  triumphed  wonderfully.  Tlirough  l 
tills  Jle.xible  vivacity,  this  swift  cliariot- 
iiig  of  phrase  upon  phrase,  he  contrived 
to  pass  a current  of  sentiment,  of 
m.o\imtnt  (as  ot  water  in  water),  which 
»a.s  most  remarkable  and  engrossing. 
Ycu  could  never  for  one  moment  'oe  de- 
luded into  supposing  that  this 

was  a mere  succession  of  exer- 
ci.ses,  wonderful-  though  his  re- 

sults would  have  been  had  they  been 
only  that  and  no  more.  In  the  quieter 
passages  he  showed  only  a little  less 
fineness  of  accomplishment,  and  this 
because  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
.showing  the  extreme-  completeness  of 
his  technique  in  these  cases.  We  sum 
lip  thus  for  the  present  about  Busoni 
(who  still  has  another  recital  before 
him  this  season  at  the  St.  J.amcs's 
Hail):  ihdt  ho  Is  an  extremely  fine 
pianist,  who,  with  just  a little  more 
brutality  of  p'hysique,  might  stand  as 
near  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  in 
his  art  as  any  man  or  artist  could  de- 
sire. 

Melba  has  sung  lately  at  The  Hague 
and  Amsterdam  in  "Lucia”  and 
’■Fa-jst,”  -with  great  success. 

Mr.  Blackburn  gives  this  amusing 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  Wag- 
ner’s "Tristan”  was  received  in  Paris: 

' "AVc  have  all  been  talking  a good 
deal  about  the  production  the  other 
day  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  of  'Tris- 
tan und  Isolde’  under  the  direction  cf 
Af.  Lamoureux.  They  are  saying  In 
Paris  that  it  is  probably  the  finest  pro- 


duction on  record;  hift  that  is  a way^ 
they  have  in  Paris.  We  have  heard  ; 
Mine.  Litvinne  in  England,  and  we  may  ■ 
therefore  be  permitted  to  have  our  own 
opinions  on  the  matter.  We  have  also  i 
heard  Joan  de  Reszke  and  Ternina,  who  - 
did  not  .sing  in  Paris,  together  in  the  ] 
two  title  parts;  so  that  we  m.oy  reason-  I 
ably  conclude  that  the  Paris  perform-  ; 
ance  doubtless  had  virtue,  but  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  best  on  record. 

"The  comical  part  ot  the  -whole  thing 
is  that  so  much  fuss  is  being  made  over 
the  Paris  ‘Tristan.’  For  our  part,  we 
' are  much  disposed  to  imagine  that  it 
Us  .a  matter  for  shame  rather  than  re- 
joicing. Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  when  he 
was  in  the  heyday  of  his  days  of 
musical  criticism,  was  for  ever  chaff- 
ing England  as  the  place  where  every- 
body heard  any  famous  work  about 
twenty  years  after  everybody  else  on  the 
Continent  had  .agreed  to  call  U famous. 
No  doubt  there  was  justle.e  in  the  gibe. 

We  are  late  in  this  particular  sort  of 
enterprise;  but  we  are  as  active  as  the 
worm  that  gets  up  before  the  early 
bird  compared  to  the  Parisians  in  thi.s 
matter  of  ‘Tristan.’  The  opera  was 
finished  by  Wagner  forty  years  ago; 
it  was  first  produced  on  any  stage  flve- 
and-thirty  years  ago;  and  Paris  is 
pleased,  quite  pleased,  with  the  feat  of 
naving  given  a first  performance  after 
tliat  interval  of  time  a few  days  ago. 

It  was  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  , 
to  read  the  Figaro  the  day  after  that 
first  performance,  and  to  find  that  so  , 
distinguished  a critic  as  Alfred  Bru-  I 
neau  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  the 
space  of  something  more  than  two  col- 
umns to  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
plot  of  ‘Tristan.’  . 

”Af.  Bruneau's  description  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  charmingly  writ- 
ten, and  full  of  admirable  sentiment. 
He  had  freshly  caught  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  work,  and  for  that  reason  his 
words  were  fresh  and  buoyant.  But 
they  were  the  kind  of  words  which 
should  have  been  written  30  years  ago. 
This  language  was  surely  the  sort  oi 
conversation  of  which  Rip  Van  Winkle 
made  use  the  day  after  he  woke  up.  ft 
Is  as  though  some  military  admirer  ot 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  to  tvrite 
a paper  today  explaining  that  there 
was  a i’cninsular  War,  and  that  there 
was  a battle  of  Waterloo.  Still,  the 
French  have  got  their  'Tristan,  and 
therewith,  as  anybody  could  have 
foreseen,  Palis  is  now  Wagner  mad. 
There  is  no  composer  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Wagner  for  the  city  that  once  so 
hated  and  despised  him.  The  critics 
weep  as  thev  listen  to  ‘Tristan  ; the 
public  gives  itself  over  to  it  -with  the 
protoundest  respect  and  attention;  the 
lights  are  lowereii;  the  doors  are,  in  a 
figure,  hermetically  sealed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  act;  absolute  silence 
is  insisted  upon;  none  may  enter  the 
tlieatre  during  the  progress  of  the  per- 
formance. Indeed  and  indeed,  we  are 
all  goed,  religiously  good,  Wagnerlans 
In  Paris  now.  It  was  hound  to  come, 
of  course;  we  have  had  our  own  spell  of 
it  over  here  in  London.  But  the  inevi- 
tableness of  the  thing  doe.s  not  deprive 
it  of  humor  now  that  it  has  come.  ’ 
Philip  Hale. 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

The  program  of  the  grand  sacred 
concert  at  the  Boston  Theatre  to  be 
given  this  evening  by  the  Aletropolitan 
Opera  House  company.  Mr.  Grau,  di- 
rector, will  be  as  follows.  (The  seals 
are  at  popular  prices.  Air.  Emil  Paur 
will  conduct.) 

Overture.  “Rienzi” 

"Cujus  Animam” 

M.  Bars. 

"Men  coeur  s’ouvre” 

Altss  Olitzka. 

"Gott  sei  mir  gnadlg” 

Mr.  Mulilniann. 

“Ave  Marla”  (with  violin  .and  organ  ac- 
companiment)   Bach-Gounod 

Mme.  Suzanne  Adams. 

"Ho  sagnato” De  Izmge 

Mr.  Seoul.  ; 

Die  Allmaclit Schubert 

AIlss  Susan  Strung. 

Suite.  "Peer  Gynt” Greig 

"Lotta  du  Bardi” 'Wagner 

Mr.  Seoul. 

"O  Rest  in  the  Lord” Mendslssohnl 

Miss  Olitzka.  I 

Prayer  from  "Jocelyn” Godard 

Mme.  Adams. 

Selections  from  “Damnation  of  JCaust’ 

Berlioz 


...  .tVagner 
Rossini 


.SaJnt-Saens 

Alendelssohn 


/ 1 


hi;r  dilem.ma. 

The  two  were  silent  in  a sunic.ss  church. 

Whose  nilldcwtd  walls,  uneven  paving 
stones, 

And  wasted  carvings  passed  antique  re- 
search : 

And  nothing  broke  the  clock’s  dull  mono- 
tones. 

Leaning  agalnsf  a wormy  poppy-head. 

So  wan  and  worn  that  he  could  scarcely  ] 

stand,  i 

for  he  was  soon  to  die — he  softly  said. 

Tell  me  you  love  me  I”— holding  hard  h^r 
hand. 

She  would  have  given  a world  to  breathe  ■ 

truly,  j 

So  much  his  life  seemed  hanging  on  her 
mind,  j 

And  henc  e she  lied,  her  heart  persuaded  I 

thoroughly, 

*T%vas  worth  her  soul  lo  be  a moment  kind. 

But  the  sad  need  theronf.  his  nearing  death. 

So  moekcil  humanity  that  she  shamed  to 
prize 

A world  con<lllloned  thus  or  ear«'  fer  breath 

Where  Nature  such  dilemmas  could  d«  vi«c. 


Here  is  Mr.  “Charlie”  ?ross’s  doscrip- 
tion  of  the  S-Mh  A.'isembly  District, 
New'  York,  the  district  that  includes 
the  better  part  of  the  Tenderloin: 

“You  can  gamble  at  the  wheel  or 
cards  and  bet  on  horse  races;  you  *can 
make  the  acquaintance  of  heantiful  wo- t 

nra.-kii  mCn* 


fethf'pfci^oc^S  and  tluiR;  y,,ii  nA-ln 
pygn  iiij  oplitoi' smokhiK  In  parlorsKiir- 
fcjsdipri  with  Tnrki.^h  ombolIl.shraSiits 
phf'  llkp  Ilf  %*hli  li  oannot  ho  ciiualod 
|in  tlio  K'hcdivf's  harems.  IUanl(-iir(i.:and 
nnassa^o  parlors  are  more  commoii'  or»* 
|dliiHr,v  Incidents  In  the  everj-day  ’ life 
of  tho  Tenderloin,  where  the  straiiKer 
can  go  to  have  himself  cleaned  np  and 
oftentimes  nleaned  out.  Wo  have 
dance  halls  and  dives  palore.  Onr  dis- 
trict Is  the  headquarters  of  the  jiroml- 
nent  agents  of  the  Irish,  Scotch  and 
Canadian  whiskies.  Yon  can  get  full  on 
whisky  or  on  wine,  and  yon  can  have 
yourself  arrested  by  one  of  the  Tmest,' 
ind  indulge  In  the  luxury  of  having 
fourscif  balled  out  by  that  distingulsh- 
!d  business  man,  "Bob’  Nelson,  whose 
luslncss  card  is  In  the  possession  of 
wery  well-disciplined  guardian  of  tlie 
i»  aor.” 

Tills  fervent  burst  beggars  Claude 
lelnotte's  description  of  his  palace  at 
.take  Como.  Dost  then  like  the  ph  iuro? 

Here  are  two  grim  jests  from  Slmplic- 
islmus.  The  text  in  each  case  accom- 
anlf^s  a cartoon. 

i THE  ART  OK  CJOVERNMENT. 
'Monarch  speaks  from  his  throne  to 
iree  obsequious  member.s  of  the  court: 

\ ruler  must  make  stupid  blunders  iii 
reign  polities  to  divert  attention  from 
imestlc  iiolitics.  and  he  must  then 
ake  stupid  blunders  in  domestic  poll- 
's. so  as  to  divert  attention  from  hi.s 
reign  politics.  This  is  the  whole  se- 
ct of  the  art  of  government." 

The  other  picture  represents  a,  couple 
inlng  over  a fence  and  talking  with 
. old  peasant  woman,  with  weathcr- 
iaten  face. 

RBVERKNCE. 
bie,  my  good  woman,  why 
ye  you  ruined  Ihe  old  garden  and  left 
ly  one  tree  standing?” 

Vasant— "Dear,  ilear.  f didn't  have 
heart  to  cut  it  down:  if.s  the  one 

I wliieh  my  late  husband  hanged  hlm- 

If." 

Let  us  resume  prayerfully  the  con- 
nsplatiou  of  Satan’s  deeds  ?20  years 
N in  the  wofully  haunted  lionse  of 
illlam  Worse  in  Newberry  in  New 
'glr  ml. 

e greatest  part  of  this  devil’s  feats 
lire  his  mi.schievou.s  ones,  wlierein  in- 
[|d  he  was  sometimes  antick  enough, 
ilj^nd  tlierein  the  chief  .sufferers  were 
man  and  his  wife,  and  his  grand- 
.iill?!-  'I’hc  man  e.specially  had  his  share 
these  diabolical  molestations.  h'or 
c while  they  could  not  cat  t'helr 
'ipers  quietly,  but  had  the  ashes  on 
• hearth  before  their  eyes  thrown 
to  their  victuals,  yea,  and  upon  their 
^ids  and  clothes,  insomuch  that  they 
■litre  forced  up  into  their  chamber,  and 
■>  the.v  had  no  re.st  there;  for  one 
g the  man’s  shoes  being  left  below. 
Itjas  filled  with  ashes  and  coals,  and 
•I'pwn  up  after  them.  Their  light  was 
flten  oul.  and  they,  being  laid  in 
J'ir  bed  with  their  little  boy  between 
t m,  a great  stone  (from  the  floor  of 
I loftl  wqjghing  about  three  pounds 
■ thrown  upon  the  man’s  stomach, 
J'he  turning  it  down  upon  tlie  floor, 
was  once  more  thrown  upon  him. 
d when  they  sat  by  the  fire,  (he 
*ies  were  so  whirled  at  them,  that 
ly  could  neither  eat  their  meat  nor 
lure  the  house.  A peel  struck  the 
an  in  the  face.  An  apron  hanging 
*nc  tiro  w’as  flung  upon  It  and  singed 
••lore  they  could  snatch  it  off.  The 
,jU  being  at  prayer  with  his  family, 
jtieesoni  gave  him  a blow  on  hi.s 
Hd  behind,  and  fell  do^n’  before  his 
f 'C. 


I off  which  has  been  ohscrveii  in  some  or  , he''does,” 


hls  ror'f'jTt 


nsifler  the  umounr  or  work 

«.  . . . 1 , - admire  mor^  and  more  i 

fforts  IS  moro  fhan  ever  y^?ar  the  natural  ^ii'ts  and  tho 


jmaricerl  In  ’The  Absent  Minded  Beggar.’  artistry  of  this'’great' singer. 

' If  the  piece  had  been  written  expressly  '“T  ?^'>ng  in  Boston  for  the  first 

.1,-  . ..  . . . ’ll  time.  Ho  is  a baritone  whose  voice  Is 

jmt  propf?rly  placed  and  whose  iiitona- 
h?^s  thm  IS  uncertain.  Mr.  do  Heszke’s  Mar- 
dpi.ls  perhaps  one  of  hls  best  parts. 


for  ill 

f music  lialls 

11  could  not 

1)0 

bptti-r- 

-or 

worso.  M 

r.  Kipling 

has 

given 

hls 

oonntrymen 

ilie  right  to 

ox- 

peef  something  hotter 

than  this. 

Tho 

appeal 

dop.s  less  thai 

1 jinstii'c  to 

tho 

Ca'l.se 

ho 

ailvocotes. 

for  you  woulr] 

think. 

to 

rear!  his 

Ilno.s.  tliat 

our 

n this  Tlie  f"']  't  is  familiar  to  all.  During  the 
slice  to  the  ■ singer  he  has  often  given 

.Mi(<  to  the  i„st  cause  for  adver.se  criticism  He 


seems  no  longer  to  have  full  control 
or  hi.s  imposing'  organ. 

The  chorus  sings  with  much  more 
sensible  to  _aU  duties  but  those  they  "u?r tJ/ls'^LiS 


soldiers  were  a worlliless  lot,  ,und  in- 


render to  their  cnuntr.v.  * * » T^eav- 
Ing  cut  of  aceoiiiu  the  ’girls  lie  walked 
with  erisnal.’  the  wife  and  children  of 


It  is  al.so  surer  in  intonation. 


Tlie  opera  this  evening  will  he 
Tommy  Atkin.s-^Tommv.  railed  away  A’^arez  will  make  j 

from  his  home,  or  Tommy  ihe  reserve  .s^lso^^ The^Xi?"  cfirt 
man,  taken  from  his  daily  toll  to  do  parts  will  be  taken  by  Eames,  I 
the  work  of  his  eonntry— may  leave  his  ^'antelli,  Ed.  de  Reszke,  I’iancon,  Illy  l 
gr'jteful’coiintrymeii  to  look  after  those  Bars.  Mr.  Mancinelli  will  con-! 


he  has  been  unable,  not  from  simple 
ab.senl-mindcdness.  as  Mr.  Kipling  iin- 
fairiy  implies,  to  provide  for  in  their 
time  of  need." 

“LES  HUGUENOTS.” 


Philip  Hale. 


In  royal  mnod  my  lady  cast 
'J'hft  largess  of  her  smile  my  way,  S I! 

‘Wli.-'i'p,  pillowed  on  a plarid  past,  ' 
Contented  in  the  <iubt  I lay.  R 

, I was  no  beggar,  yet  I caught 

Th  ? alms,  and  liid  the  precious  thingj 

A ray  of  sunshine,  linely  \vrought, 

A jewol  worthy  of  a king. 

I am  no  beggar,  and  I rose 
Out  of  the  dust  where  1 had  lain;  .i 

1 bade  my  treasure-house  unclose. 

And  give  her  back  her  gift  again. 

I gave  niy  treasures  one  by  one — 

Heart,  body,  soul,  and  life  and  will: 

And.  now  the  giving  is  all  done,  | 

Thank  God  I am  her  debtor  still!  I 

The  story  of  the  Marlowc-Tabcr  1 
igreement  to  disagree  is  one  of  pro  ' 
'essional  jealousy.  lago  was  imper  < 
sonated  by  the  press  agent  whtf 
])oisoned  the  histrionic  pride  of  hia 
friend  and  officer. 

Mr.  Taber’s  zeal  for  bis  professional 
honor  reminds  us  of  a story  told  by 


Ternina  and  Sembrich  Sing  for  the 
First  Time  in  Meyerbeer’s  Opera 
in  French— A Performance  That 
Was  Often  Disappointing  and 
Tedious. 

The  opera  performed  last  night  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Grau,  director,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  was  "De.‘?  Huguenots.”  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Marguerite  de  Yalois Sembrich 

Sr.inte-Bris  Plancon 

Yalentine  Ternina 

de  Nevers Illy  the  gallant  Colonel  Maplesoii  In  his  en- 

de  Cosse ^annl  tertaining  Memoirs: 

de  Retz  Meux  It  will  perhaps  have  been  observed 

Haoul  Dippcl  that  by  one  of  the  clau.scs  of  Mdme. 

Urb^^fn  Patti’s  engagement  the  letters  of  her 

Hugrenot  Soldier..'....'.'.'.'..”!'..'..'.'....'!*. ..Bars  name  are  in  all  printed  announcements 

Maurevert Dufrlche  to  be  one-third  larger  than  the  letters 

I The  performance  of  this  opera  was,  |of  anyone  else's  name;  and  during  the 
on  the  whole,  the  most  unsatisfactory  , progress  of  the  Chicago  Festival  (1885), 
thus  far  of  the  series.  Mr.  Bevignani  1 saw  Signor  Nlcollnl  urmed  with  what 
was  often  sluggish  in  matters  of  tempo;  appeared  to  be  a theodolite,  and  accom- 
there  were  frequent  slips  in  fne  or-  panled  by  a gentleman  who  I fancy 
chestra;  the  ballet  was  pathetically  , was  a great  geometrician,  looking  in- 
tedlous,  and  several  of  the  chief  sing-  tently  and  with  a scientific  air  at  soms 
ers  disa,ppointed  expectatiens.  wall  posters  on  which  the  letter.s  coin- 

It  is  true  that  Ternina  and  Sembrich  posing  Mdme.  Patti’s  name  seemed  to 
sang  for  the  first  time  their  parts  in  him  not  quite  one-third  larger  than  ths 
the  French  language.  There  was.  letters  composing  the  name  of  Madllo. 
therefore,  natural  anxiety  and  nervous-  Nevada.  At  last,  abandoning  all  idea 
ne.ss.  Sembrich  showed  us  that  she  of  scientific  measurement,  he  procured 
after  all  is  mortal,  for  although  her  a ladder,  and,  boldly  mounting  the 
singing  was  enthusiastically  applauded  steps,  ascertained  by  means  of  a foot 
it  was  not  up  to  her  high  standard  lule  that  the  letters  which  he  had 
either  in  purity  of  intonation  or  ease  previously  been  observing  from  afar 
and  brilliance  of  colorature.  And  were  indeed  a trifle  less  tall  than  by 
when  Sembrich  does  not  answer  fully  contract  they  should  have  been.”  But 
the  expectations  of  her  warm  adrnir-  Nicolini  was  appeased  by  a device  of 
ers,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  the  ingenious  Mapleson. 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  she  is 


not  in  voice. 

When  Ternina  first  appeared  here, 
she  sang  Brunnhildo  in  "Die  Walkiire,” 

Elisabeth  in  ’’Tannhiiuser,”  and  Isolde. 

She  then  made  a profound  and  lasting 
impre.ssicn  a.s  a great  singer  and  as  a 
play-acti'css  of  uncommonly  refined  and 
subtle  art.  It  is  unfortunate  for  those 
who  had  never  heard  her  that  she 
iTi  de  her  reappearance  in  a French 

opera  and  that  she  sang  in  a tongue  i . , Diopel  will  he  Raoul  to 

foreign  to  her.  I am  tempted  to  defer 


Mr.  Salfza  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  a physi- 
cian. His  voice  failed  him  in  Chicago 
during  his  last  appearance  when  ha 
was  singing  with  Mrs.  Eames-Story, 
but  last  week  he  thought  himself  able 
to  sing  in  "Aida.”  His  performance  at 
the  Saturday  matinSe  convinced  him 
that  he  should  be  prudent  and  avoid  all 


llr.  G.  *R.  Sims  gave  this  interosllng 
Uormation  concerning  the  Kaiser’s 
'fit  to  England: 

•To  emphasize  tho  domestic  nature 
olho  trip,  he  is  bringing  with  bim  ins 
t'e  and  two  of  Ms  sons;  and  for  the 
li'fect  reassurance  of  France,  tlie  Em- 
P'ss  will  bring  lier  pet  dog,  tho  Pots- 
dn  cat,  and  her  favorite  canary. 

During  the  Kaiser’s  visit  he  will  not 
var  any  uniform,  hut  will  appear  in 
jp  lie  In  a tweed  suit,  knickerbockers 
,al  a golfing  cap. 

Hi.s  Majesty  has  requested  that  no 
Pitical  questions  shall  be  referred  to 
it  conversation  at  tho  family  dinner 
tile.  During  tho  evening  only  round 
■ nca  of  the  most  domostic  character, 
t h as  Hunt  the  Slipper.  Kiss  in  tlie 
|Sig  and  Blind  Man’s  Bnif,  will  be 
r yed. 

Hia  Majesty,  on  hearing  that  the 
Finch  attribute  a political  motive  to 
h visit  to  the  Queep,  is  reported  to  j 
I)  0 exclaimed,  ’.\h.  they  have  found 
alrand  Mere'n.JN.eaLlllI_^.^_  ' 

veii'Whib'  or’llie  Englisn  jingoes  j 
"mot  stand  the  poetry  excited;  by  the  ' 
vr  against  tlic  Boers,  nor  is  their 
ricule  directed  merely  agaJnst  Mr. 
Sinbunie  or  the  unfortunate  Mr. 

.*  still.  Mr.  Riidyard  Kipling,  the 
sailed  darling  of  this  generation,  does 
n e,scape.  Thus  we  find  the  Referee 
ajing,  apropos  of  Mrs.  Beerbolim 
Ij'e  s recitation  in  (he  Palace  Theatre 
o'”The  Absent  Minded  Beggar,”  "Any- 
P who  followed  Mr.  Kipling’s  career 
V h concern  may  feel  that  the  falling- 


comment  on  her  p.erformancc;  to  wait 
rutil  .she  sings  in  lier  own  tongue;  but 
each  iierformance  sliould  be  judged  by 
Itself,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
s.’iy  frankly  that  her  imporson-ition 
last  night  was  a disappointment  espe- 
cially as  regards  her  singing.  The 
voice  for  the  most  part  was  cramped 
and  it  wai;  often  hard  and  wiry.  The 
singer  was  evidently  not  at  ease.  I do 
not  refer  merely  to  the  inexplicable  ac- 
cident in  the  final  cadence  of  the  duet 
v.ith  Marcl;  such  accidents  happen  to 
the  gieatest  singers.  I speak  of  her 
performance  as  a whole.  Nor  was  her 
irr, personation  one  of  unu.sual  pathos 
or  fc  rce. 

Mr.  Dippel  has  had  m.uch  to  lio  on 
accov.nt  of  the  sickness  of  other  tenors. 
He  was  called  upon  suddenly  to  sing 
Raoiii,  one  of  th.e  n'0.st  trying  parts 
in  opera,  for  it  requires  not  only  ati 
necemplished  singer  of  heroic  voice, 
but  a play  actor  of  romantic  charm. 
Mr.  Dippel  aid  his  best.  His  voice  is 
neither  heroic  nor  sympathetic,  and 
ills  action  is  without  chivalric  author- 
ity. It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  ac- 
cepted his  burden  bravely  and  went 

through  the  four  acts  with  untiring 
courage  even  when  hls  voice  was  tired. 

fi'he  chief  pleasure  of  the  evening, 
then,  came  from  the  superb  impersona- 
lion  by  Flaneon  of  the  bigoted  and 
bloodthirsty  leader  of  the  Catholic 
laction.  And  I may  say  right  here  that 
Plancon  's,  on  the  whole,  the  most 

satisfactory  male  singer,  take  him 

performance  after  performance,  that 

I we  are  allowed  to  listen  to  in  opera. 
;Great  tenors  have  their  favorite  and 
! their 
land  mov 

then  again  the.v  disappoint  either  liy 
[slovenliness  in  song  or  indifference  in 
action.  But  how  often  has  Plancon, 
no  matter  how  slight  or  dull  the  part, 
appeared  without  giving  you  solid  sat- 
isfaction? He,  too,  is  mortal;  once,  in 
'a  while  (you  can  count  these  occasions 
1 since  he  h.’is  visited  us  on  one  hand)  a 
phrase  or  two  may  be  just  a little  be- 
low the  pitch — for  bas.ses,  too,  .'ire  hu- 
man—or  you  may  object  to  the  phras- 
ing of  a passage  here  and  there;  but 


night,  and  Mr.  Sallgnao  will  again  be 
the  Don  Jos6  to  Calvd’s  Carmen. 

’’Dippel”  in  German  means  “a.  peg” 
or  ”a  plug,”  and  Mr.  Grau  finds  this 
particular  plug  exceedingly  useful  in 
stopping  holes  made  by  sickness. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Sal^za  was  not 
In  full  possession  of  his  powers,  for  he 
is  an  artist  of  unusual  vocal  and  hls. 
trlonlc  ability.  Personally  he  is  a 
modest  and  agreeable  man,  and  social-  1 
ly  a favorite.  A dinner  was  given  to  j 
him  at  a club  last  week,  but  this  hospit- 
able attention  did  not  aggravate  his 
bronchial  trouble,  for  the  dinner  was 
a delightful  and  at  the  same  time 
eminently  chaste  affair. 

Calv6  is  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  ; 
She  expects  to  play  the  heroine  in  the 
revival  of  Gluck’s  “Armide”  ill  Paris, 
and  she  Is  thinking  seriously  of  im- 
personating Romeo  in  a revival  of 
Bellini’s  once  famous  ”I  Capuletl  ed  t 
Montecchl”  "with  the  fourth  act  of 
Vaccaj.  The  music  of  Romeo,  written 
for  3 contralto,  would  have  to  be  trans- 
posed. 

Here  in  Boston  w.'  hear  Sembrich  only 
tn  "The  Barber,”  ’’Marriage  of  Figaro,” 
and  ’’The  Huguenots.”  In  New  York 
ehe  w'ili  be  heard  for  the  first  time  ^ 


.’<irni  t"  Ma.s.-i-ntfPn  ”H-’rodiado?  with 
tJalvO,  Manielll,  "Salf;  a,  Ed.  dc  Pa  zko 
end.  Plancon. 

Ml’.  Aplhorp  skid  in  the  last  Sym- 
phony concert  piogram-book : “‘No 

o«’i'eraJlza.tlon  is  w'holl.v  true — not  even 
this  one.'  said  a paradoxical  French 
rhilofopher.  If  there  be  a dogmatic 
•ilctum  in  w'hlch  most  people  have  com- 
Iplete  faith,  it  Is,  ’There  is  no  rule  with- 
out its  exception.’  Perhaps  the  rule 
most  nearly  without  Us  excepUon  is 
the  general  rule  for  gender  in  the 
English  language:  ‘The  names  of  all 
iralo  beings  are  nissculine,  those  of 
wil  female  beings  are  feminine,  the 
jest  are  neuter.’  Yet  in  Engtand  they 
honitualiy  use  the  pronouns  ’he’  .-.nd 
■»nc,’  ’his’  and  ‘her,’  in  connection  with 
ti  e heavenly  bodies,  whereas  I think 
that  lie,  in  thl-s  country,  commonly 
Heat  the  names  of  such  bodies  as 
neuters.” 

Domestic  servants  from  Nova  Scotia 
w.id  Prince  Edward  Island  often  speak 
e.1  a clock  as  “she.” 


A tailor  sent  us  a card  the  other 
Hay  in  which  he  commented  on  "tho 
1 opi'.plcuous  absence  of  character  in 
most  frock  coats.  ’ Our  withers  were 
uiiwrung,  for  wo  do  not  own  such  a 
fcarment;  but  we  have  observed  curi- 
ously many  frcck-coats  and  wC  must 
confess  that  the  repioach  of  the  tailor 
IS  painfully  true.  There  is  the  too  am- 
bitious frock  that  Insists  on  climbing 
aoove  the  shirt  collar  and  heats  a red 
ti  ick  neck.  There  is  the  coat  that  Is 
shE.mefaced  and  falls  away  from  the 
suoulders.  The  fault  is  chlefiv  wltn 
the  tailor.  As  the  New  York  'Times, 
an  oracle  on  literature,  music  and 
cress,  solemnly  lemarks:  "A  man 

should  not  slavishly  follow  the  fashion 
as  It  is  decreed  by  those  whos’'  exist- 
*r,.co  is  dependent  upon  their  devising 
i.oveltlos  in  dress  to  catch  the  dollars 
c,  [hose  who  think  that  to  be  strangely 
ana  faddishly  dre:-sed  is  io  be  a fash- 
ion leader.  He  should  be  guided  by 
phis  taste  in  dress  as  he  is  governed 
morally  by  his  conscience,  and  should 
remember  that  a salesman  behind  a 
< C'unter  knows  no  more  of  what  he 
really  wants  than  the  waiter  in  a 
restaurant  knows  how  to  order  a din- 
ner that  will  please  his  guest.” 


In  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment, 
“Don  Pasquale,"  "Die  Meistersingcr,”  j 
fortunate  parts;  they  often  charm  ‘'Dohengrln,"  "Faust,”  and  "PagUaccl.”  i 
nove  and  thrill  an  audience,  and  Eames  will  sing  there  Alda  and  Pa- 

mir.a;  Nordica,  Sieglindc  and  Juliet; 
and  Calv6,  Chenibino.  The  cast  of 
“The  Magic  Flute"  will  include  Som- 
brloh,  Eames,  Ternina,  Adams,  Strong, 
ue  Lussan,  Schumann-Hclnk,  Man-  ; 
telli,  Salfiza,  Planccn,  Ed.  dc  Reszke,  I 
Campanari.  The  novelty  in  New  York  i 


A 'Very  Large  and  Enthusiastic 
Audience  Welcomed  the  Return 
of  the  Famous  Tenor— A Fine 
Performance  of  “ Romeo  and 
Juliet.” 

The  opera  performed  last  night  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Grau,  director,  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  w'as  Gounod’s  "Romeo  and  Jul- 
iet.” Mr.  Mancinelli  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Capulet  Plancon 

Juliette  Eames 

Gertrude  Bauermeister 

Tybalt  Bar.3 

Frdre  Laurent Ed.  de  Reszke 

Le  Due Dufriclie 

Romeo  Alvarez 

Nercutio  Illy 

Stephano  Mantelil 

Mr.  Alvarez  was  welcomed  by  a very 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  this  season  in 
America,  and  he  even  strengthened  the 
deep  impression  made  by  him  last 
spring  W'hen  he  was  here  as  a member 
of  the  Ellis  Company. 

Mr.  Alvarez  stands  apart  from  other 
tenors,  not  because  he  is  the  greatest 
singer  of  them  all,  not  because  he  is 
the  greatest  actor  of  them  all,  but  be- 
cause he  combines  in  a singular  degree 
most  admirable  qualities.  His  voice  is 
a superb  organ,  now  luscious  and  melt- 
ing. now  vibrant  and  heroic.  He 
handles  this  voice  with  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  dramatic  situation.  I 
may  say— for  why  should  the  fact  be 
denied  or  disguised?— that  his  intona- 
tion last  night  was  not  flawless.  At 
times,  when  he  was  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  and  far  from  the  orchestra,  an 
occasional  tone  supported  only  by  light 
orchestration  would  be  below  the  true 
pitch.  To  insist  on  this  point  when  a 
man  has  just  left  an  ocean  steamer 
would  be  to  play  the  pedagogue. 

And  how  marvelously  beautiful  is 
this  voice  in  scenes  of  tender  emotion, 
as  in  the  duet  in  the  brical  chambe;-! 
And  hC‘W  virile,  how  irresi.«tible  in  tlio 
duel  scene,  how  passionate  in  the  grief 
over  Juliet's  body! 

As  a play  actor  Mr.  Alvarez  is  in 
the  verr  first  rank.  Romeo  i.s  not  a 
part  that  makes  the  strongesi  hislrionic 
demands;  but  it  gives  opportuniiies  for 
the  display  of  love,  h.ale,  despair,  ele- 
mental passions.  It  is  not  a comp.e.x 
part;  yet  Mr.  Alvarez  showed  finesse 
as  well  as  a flaming  temperar.iont. 

His  triumph  was  complete. 

I should  like  to  know- out  of  idle 
curiosity — why  M.".  Alvarez  chose  his 
n ake-up  as  young  Romeo.  He  prob-a- 
bly  had  a good  reason;  and  yet  1 d > 
not  see  the  beauty  or  the  fitness  of  hi.s 
beard  and  the  semblance  of  greater 
maturity  than  that  which  we  natur- 
ally associate  with  the  most  unlucky 
of  lovers.  Fnless  my  recollec'.lon  is 
sadly  at  fault,  his  make-up  la.st  .spring 
was  more  effective  and  more  becoming. 

Emma  Eames  was  a Juliet  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  she  sang  the  music 
with  exquisite  beauty  of  tone.  It  is 
perhaps  idle  at  this  ia'.e  day  to  com- 


.plain  dr  natifral  odKTness  or  inrt 
TOnventlonallty  of  her  action.  A Juliet 
‘{’at  ’«  hanif  ome  and  sings  well— surely 
, this  IS  much. 

I n and  Ed.  de  Reszlcc  arc  .■=<> 

‘\«11  known  in  their  respective  par>  ■. 
tnat  It  is  not  necassary  to  di.souss  t ♦ 
rortormance  of  the.m.  Mr.  Illy,  who 
Aevers  disappointed,  sang  the 
Queen  Mab  air  with  much  dra- 
inatlc  taste,  and  1 is  voice  was  heard 
to  better  advan'age.  Sars  was  a 
i®r’'’'‘ted  lyb.'tlt,  and  Mantelli  as  the 
I page  Stephano  made  the  song  that  as 
a rule  Is  a stumbling  block  to  singer 
and  audience  actually  endurable. 

I Mr..  Manclnelll  conducted  with  hi.s 
olo-cime  skill  and  authority.  Tii> 
cdiorus  was  satisfactory;  the  orchestra 
was  e.xcellent,  the  audience  was  most 
enthusiastic.  All  in  all  it  was  a mem- 
[Orable  performance. 

• 

• * 

The  opera  at  the  matinee  this  after- 
noon  will  be  ‘‘Carmen'’  wiili  Calv^ 
Adams,  Sallgnac  and  Campanari.  Mr. 
^lancinelli  wdll  conduct. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be ' "The 
Plying  Dutchman"  with  Ternina.  Sohu- 
mann-Helnk.  Bertram  (The  Dutchman). 
Dlppel.  Pringle,  Bars.  Mr.  Paur  will 
conduct. 

Philip  Hale. 

Pweslnc:  belts  are  ringing  all  Ih"  world 
over.  All  the  world  over,  and  every  hour, 
seme  one  l.s  parting  eompany  with  all  hl.s 
nelies  and  ee..^tasle.s.  For  us,  al.so.  the  trap 
Is  laid.  Put  we  are  so  fond  of  life  tlial  w'e 
)iave  no  lel.sure  to  entertain  the  terror  of 
death.  Tt  is  a honeymoon  with  u«  all 
through,  and  none  of  the  longest.  Small 
idamc  to  us  If  we  giv'  our  whole  hearts  to 
this  glowing  bride  of  ours,  to  the  appetites, 
to  honor,  to  tlic  hungry  eurioslty  of  the 
mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  In  nature, 
and  the  pride  of  our  own  nimble  bodies. 


The  motto  of  Swift  Brothers  seems  to 
he  "Whole  hog  or  none." 


Countess  of  Rou Iti  di liig|j  ^ 1 1 o"  ’ rhn^l 
have  been  a first  cousin  of  the  Swiss^ 
admiral  in  "Ba  Vie  Parlsienne."  She 
liad  known  the  Princess  “from  her  ear- 
liest childhood,”  and  she  swore  to  her 
every  statement.  The  Princess  had 
jironii.sed  to  reward  her  for  her  truth, 
fulness,  and  iiroposed  to  give  lier  , 
diamonds  worth  $6000  when  the  mar- 
riage ring  was  on  the  finger.  The 
lovers  were  married  at  Geneva,  and 
after  the  ceremony  the  Princess  hand- 
ed over  the  diamonds.  The  newly 
married  couple  were  starting  on  their 
lioneymoon,  when  the  Countess  in  a 
state  of  rage  entered  the  room.  She 
iiad  learned  from  a Jeweler  that  the 
diamonds  were  excellent  paste.  And 
then  there  were  words,  words  of  anger, 
unseemly  words,  words  that  enlight- 
ened the  poor  Prince,  who  gave  his 
wife  the  cold  hand  and  left,  alone,  for 
Ids  ancestral  palace.  The  Prince  short- 
ly thereafter  died,  and  the  Princess  with 
commendable  presence  of  mind  claimed 
the  estates.  The  family  was  rude 
iiiough  to  talk  about  forgeries,  and, 
lircsto.  the  Venetian  clerk  found  1dm- 
sclf  in  prison.  Italy  with  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty  seemed  a dreary  malarial 
land  to  the  Princess,  who  went  Into 
Germany.  In  Berlin  the  police,  stony- 
hearted, cruel,  put  her  in  a cell,  just  as 
though  she  were  a common  criminal. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make— for 
the  Princess  killed  herself,  ^nd  thus 
we  again  learn  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  melodrama. 


To  D.  B.;  Calvf  made  her  debut  at 
the  Monnaie.  Brussels,  the  season  of 
•8l-'8i;  as  Marguerite.  She  was  then  18 
years  old,  and  now  she  is  therefore 
about  35  years  old.  Nordica  was  born 
in  1857,  Senibrlch  in  1858,  Ternina  in  1863. 
Schumann-Helnk  in  1861,  Dlppel  In  1866, 
Saieza  in  1867. 

The  Paris  newspapers  give  us  enter- 
taining,details  of  the  brilliant  and  au- 
dacious career  of  the  Coratesse  de  Cas- 
tlglionc,  who  died  about  a fortnight 
ago.  "She  was  wont  to  express  the 
regret  that  she  had  not  been  born  in 
Greece  in  the  classic  age,  when  no  con- 
siderations  of  prudery  interfered  with  ; 
a full  apprclation  of  the  human  form 
divine.”  But  no  doubt  had  her  wish 
been  gratified,  she  would  even  then 
have  found  food  for  discontent.  Just 
as  the  Empress  Theodora — whom  the 
Gointesso  resembled  in  several  ways — 
made  a famous  reproach  against  the 
parsimony  of  Xatiire.  "As  it  was,  the 
Comtessc  was  disposed  to  do  her  best 
to  override  prejudices  with  which  she 
had  no  sympathy.  Thus  she  created  a 
memorable  sensation,  and  it  must  be 
confi>6sed  a veiy  considerable  scandal,  • 
by  appearing  at  a ball  in  the  Tnllerles, 
dressed  as  Salammbb,  in  a tunic  that 
allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  she  had  dis- 
pensed with  any  covering  whatever  for 
her  legs.  Were  tt  possible  to  show  her 
supreme  contempt  for  the  proprieties, 
many  other  stories  might  be  told  of 
similar  exploits  on  her  part.  When  her 
licauty  began  to  vanish  her  anguish  of  i 
mind  was  intense,  and  was  displayed  in 
her  actions  and  mode  of  life.  She  pos- 
.s'cssed  a portrait,  or  rather  a full- 
length  picture,  of  herself  by  Paul  Ban- 
dry.  One  day  her  friends  noticed  that 
It  had  disappeared  from  the  walls  of 
her  drawing  room.  Ihe  Comtesse  had 
fretted  over  the  fact  that  every  day 
she  was  growing  more  and  more  unlike 
the  exquisite  creature  portrayed  on  the  j 
canvas,  which,  in  a final  tit  of  anger  ! 
and  vexation,  she  had  cut  up  into  I 
strips  with  a pair  of  scissors.  For 
many  years  she  had  lived  as  an  abso- 
lute recluse,  without  a servant  of  any 
kind,  in  an  apartment  only  furnished 
■ulth  carpets  and  cushions,  the  shut- 
ters of  which  were  always  closed.” 


"The  sun  was  setting  on  the  fifth  day, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  grace  eleven 
liniidred  and  forty-five.”  That,  you 
will  say.  Is  the  beginning  of  a new 
novel  by  Mr.  Crockett.  No  such  tiling. 
It  i.s— and.  alas!  that  It  is— the  first 
sentence  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  new 
novel.  “Via  Crucis,”  with  which  I pro- 
posed to  enjoy  my.self.  Steven.son  had 
a delightful  phrase  for  stories  of  the! 
"Black  Arrow”  kind— "tushery’’  , ho 
called  them.  Mr.  Crockett  and  hisi 
imitators  do  not  say  "Tush."  I think;' 
but  if  I tried  to  define  the  quality  the.y 
liavc  in  common  I should  call  it 
"Crocketry.”  Their  wares  intere.st  tnq 
just  as  much  as  the  modern  imitations 
of  antique  furniture,  and  are  equally 
the  rage.  I cannot  atl  e Crocketry;  and 
It  saddens  me  beyond  words  that  Mr. 
Crawford,  whom  I have  often  read  with 
delight  and  always  with  interest,  should 
lit'  capable  of  Crocketry.  I make  no 
doubt  “Via  Crucis”  will  be  read  by 
tens  of  thousands  witli  enthusiasm:  I 
• 'Illy  regret  that  I cannot  be  among 
them. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Mauve  Is  the  last  refuge  of  the  destitute. 


But  tlic  Comtesse  de  Castiglionc  was 
not  as  interesting  a character  as  our 
friend  the  Princess  Troubetzkoy.  who 
left  a Berlin  jail  for  a better  world. 
About  two  years  ago  this  charming 
woman  was  known  in  Venice  as  the 
1‘rincess  Evelina  Gedrovitch,  a daugh- 
ter of  the  ancient  aristoeracy  of  Dal- 
matia. The  police— a skeptical  folk— 
Slid  lh.al  her  name  was  Evelina  Tllklii. 
that  slic  was  the  daughter  of  a lish-j 
monger,  and  that  there  was  a dlvorce<l 
hii.sbanl  in  the  background.  Prince 
Troubetzkoy,  a Pole  of  an  old  and  rich 
r.vmily.  fell  in  love  with  her  beauty, 

1 dined  tastes,  statcl.v  cajrlage  and 
grand  air— although  she  was  then  In 
tile  fortie.s.  The  Prince  had  gallop- 
Itig  consumption,  and  he  wislied  to 
gallop  to  the  altar.  But  the  Princess 
bad  difilculty  in  obtaining  the  Indis- 
l^nsable  certificate  of  birth,  until  a 
> onetian  parish  clerk  produced  a 
forged  entry  in  a volume  of  registers. 
Now  her  d<  arest  friend  wa.s  a certain 


[V  I ^ ^ 

“FLi’IKG  DCTCKki!.” 


Milka  Terniua  as  Senta  for  the 
First  Time  in  Boston— Bertram 
as  Vanderclecken,  the  Wandering 
Jew  of  the  Ocean. 

The  opera  performed  last  night  in 
the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  -Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  Mr.  Gran  di- 
rector, was  Wagner’s  “Flying  Dutch- 
man." Mr.  Paur  conducted.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Senta  Ternina 

Mary  Schumunn-Melnk 

Krik  Dlppel 

The  Steersman  i:ars 

The  Dutehmun  Llertram 

Daiand  iTlngle 

“The  Flying  Duiehman”  Is  fast  going 
the  way  of  all  llcsh — and  all  operas. 
It  may  interest  the  student  for  some 
years  to  come  as  a step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tile  Wagnerian  opera,  an<l  il.s 
mixture  of  Meyerbeer,  Auber  and  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  period  will  no 
doubt  furnisli  reasonable  amusement, 
lastening  to  the  opera  last  night,  I 
was  again  reminded  of  the  short  life 
of  an  opera.  There  is  the  w .uilerful 
storm  music  in  the  first  act;  there  is 
Senta’s  ballad;  there  is  Ihe  spirming- 
wiieel  chorus,  which  l..iszl,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  promising  young  pianists, 
made  aimoeU  odious:  there  is  Daland’s 
song,  "Mogst  Du.  Mf-ln  Kind,"— and  is 
there  much  “Ise  that  is  live  music? 
Do  you  sav,  "But  the  duet  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act?"  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a vulgar  tune,  and  the  Italian.s  of 
the  15s  did  that  sort  of  thing  better. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  point  out  the 
psychol'igicfll  ab.'urditieis  in  Wagner’s 
treatment  of  the  legend.  >ir.  Runci- 1 
man  has  done  this  admirably  in  iris 
"Old  Scores  and  New  Readings” — 
which,  by  the  way.  is  one  of  the  frank- 
est, mo.si  original  and  most  entertain- 
ing hooks  concerning  music.  Let  us 
centent  ourselves  with  the  legend,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  wliy  sopranos  enjoy 
attempting  the  impersonation  of  Scuta, 
one  of  the  most  sympathetic  parts  in 
the  Wagnerian  repertory 

Ternina  last  night  again  showed  her- 
self to  be  a great  singer,  yes.  a great 
artist,  to  use  that  violentl.v  abused 
term.  Her  voice  is  not  yet  in  condi- 
tion; in  fad.  she  has  been  treated  this 
week  by  a pliysician.  and  even  a less 
concientious  woman  would  have  had 
good  excuse  for  (lecliniiig  to  sing.  Buti 
we  all  know  what  his  voice  was  three  1 
years  ago.  ’“’‘J  the  echo  of  Gie  cn- 1 
ihusiasm  awakened  by  her  later  in  I 


Xondon  cro.sscd  the  -Atlantic.  l,asi 
night,  handicapped  as  she  was.  she  re- 
vealed herself  us  a I'are  mlstn^ss  of 
the  art  of  song— in  lone  production,  in 
control  and  emplo.vment  of  tone  in 
phrasing,  in  all  that  constitutes'  a 
great  singer.  Her  composition  of  the 
part  was  equally  artistic.  It  i.s  a part 
that  tempts  easily  to  exaggeration  or 
to  an  affected  repose  that  is  akin  to 
imbecility.  Ternina,  an  actress  to  her 
iinger-tips,  was  the  ideal  of  theidreamv, 
devoted  maiden,  who  was  foreordained 
to  save  Vanderdecken  from  the  pangs 
of  hell,  which  were  as  real  to  her  as 
to  him,  and  to  her  more  dreadful,  for 
he  already  knew  them.  Her  action 
was  never  hysterical,  for  Senta  was  not 
hysterical:  she  was  mastered  by  one 
idea,  which  was  to  her  the  chief,  the 
only  reality  in  life  or  death.  Her  re- 
pose was  more  eloquent  than  are  the 
actions  of  others.  Her  impersonation 
abounded  in  exquisite  subtleties  and 
nuances.  And  when  she  made  a climax  ■ 
that  climax  was  authoritative. 

Mr.  Bertram  has  a voice  of  unusual 
compass,  one  that  is  naturally  of  sonor- 
ous agreeable  quality.  At  times  his  | 
tones  are  too  far  down  in  his  throat, 
but  he  shows  so  much  taste  and  his  | 
intonation  is  so  sure,  that  other  faults 
are  easily  forgotten.  (Remember  that 
I am  speaking  of  a German  singer,  and  i 
with  full  recollection  of  other  Germans 
wno  ever  essayed  the  nart  in  Boston.)  i 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  German  bass-  i 
baritones  I 'have  hoard  who  can  sing  a 1 
piano  passage  without  straying  sadly  [ 
from  the  pitch.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
sa.v  that  he  sang  with  marked  intelli- 
gence. A.s  an  actor,  he  walks  securely  I 
in  a well  defined  path.  He  did  not  eon-  ( 
Vince  you  of  his  supernatural  character.  ' 
He  was  not  the  chief  ligure  in  a wildly 
romantic  legend.  Mr.  Pringle  was  ..ot 
at  his  best  as  Daiand;  Schumann-Helnk 
was  well  made  up  for  her  part— the 
nurse  in  this  opera  usually  looks  young- 
er than  Senta;  and  Mr.  Dippel  made  a.s 
much  as  he  could  of  the  dismal  jiart 
of  Erik!  a most  unpleasant  and  tire-  | 
some  person.  No  wonder  that  Senta 
preferred  even  the  rough  portrait  of 
Vanderdecken. 

Mr.  Paur  again  showed  his  signal 
abilities  as  a conductor  of  opera.  For 
the  first  lime  in  severa!  .years  certain 
vocal  passages  were  heard,  for  the  ac-  . 
companimentwas  discreet,  and  therefore 
effective.  I 

Yesterday  afternoon  Calv^  as  Car- 
men drew  an  audience  that  packed  t'he  1 
theatre  from  top  to  bottom.  She  v.-asl 
assisted  by  Suzanne  Aiinms.  Salignac 
and  Scotti.  Mr.  JIancincIli  conducted. 

^ ^ 

The  rpera  this  evening  will  be  Moz- 
.'irt'.s  “No/ze  d:  l*'igaco’’  wiMi  Fames, 
de  Vere,  Suzanne  Adams,  Companari, 
de  Reszke,  Pringle. 

Philip  Hale.  \ 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dull,  more 
Ftupld.  more  the  contrary  of  edification  and 
rational  amusement,  than  sitting,  sotting, 
over  a pot  and  a glass,  sending  out  smoke 
from  the  head,  an'l  articulating,  at  Intervals, 
nonsense  about  all  sorts  of  things.  Seven 
joars'  service  as  a galley-slave  would  he 
more  bearable  to  a man  ot  sense  than  seven 
months’  oonfinement  to  society  like  this.  Vet, 
su'  h is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  If  a young 
man  become  a frequenter  of  such  scenes,  the 
idle  propensity  sticks  to  him  for  life. 


Old  Chlme.s  has  been  to  the  opera. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  while  he  was  sitting 
at  the  Porphyry  with  Mr.  Auger,  Mr.  i 
Slithertoe,  Mr.  BOanerges,  the  cele- 
brated music  critic,  the  Earnest  Student 
of  Sociologj-.  and  Mr.  Whollopsklns. 
whose  essay  on  Sewerage  excited  warm 
dlseussion,  "Yes,  Grau  and  T are  oil 
friends,  and  he  always  Is  courteous  to 
me  when  he  visits  Boston.  Tt  is  true 
that  I do  not  often  avail  myself  of  his 
kindness,  for  T am  an  old  fogy  In  mu- 
.slc.  and  they  do  not  give  the  operas  T 
like.  'Trovatorc,'  'Ernani,'  ’Travlata,’ 
‘The  Daughter  of  tlie  Regiment.’  'Don 
1‘asqua.le.’  But  I went  the  other  night 
an'l  again  enjoyed  the  old-time  opera, 
smell,  for  opera  has  a peculiar  and 
< haracterlstic  odor,  which  chargea  the 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre— an  odor 

• oiiipoiinded  of  perfumes,  garlic  coining 
from  the  chorus,  beer  from  the  or- 

• hestra.  sachet  powders  and  pleasantly 
ciortfirous  and  high-bred  epidermic  ex- 
citement from  the,  audience.  1 liked 
the  tunes  In  'Romeo  and  Juliet,’  and 
the  tenor  pleased  me  mightily,  but  he 
was  made  up  for  IjOhengrin  or  Tann- 
hJuser  rather  than  Romeo,  who.  1 
take  It,  looked  exactly  like  young  Vit- 
torio Vesuvio.  who  shaves  me  when  my 
own  razors  are  dull.  Emma  Eames  Is  I 
a handsome  woman,  who  played  Juliet 
as  though  she  were  at  a formal  tea' 
In  Brimmer  Street.  Mercutio  is  to  me 
a bore,  whether  he  he  on  the  stage  or 
In  the  club.  He  was  originally  a good 

• nough  fellow  in  bis  way,  but  his 
friends  spoiled  him  by  applause,  so  that 
l.e  could  not  sit  down  In  a chair  or 
dress  himself  without  an  epigram.  The 

• dder  I grow  the  more  I like  dull  per- 
sons. "The  fire-cracker  con.servatlon 
disconcerts  me,  and  your  man  who 
Is  always  ready  with  his  wit  is 
almost  as  terrible  a bore  as  the  man 
who  begins.  'I  heard  a good  story  yes- 
terday.’ T was  also  interested  in  the 
jiidlence.  T saw  a prominent  banker 
in  a house  coat  and  an  opera  hat,  and 
there  was  a professional  philanthropist 
In  swallow-tail,  black  cravat  and  derby. 
Neither  one  was  fully  at  his  ease. 
There  were  young  men  who  kept  snap- 
V>lng  their  opera  hats  in  the  foyer. 
They  reminded  me  of  .a  boy  with  a new 
popgun  I was  also  amused  at  the  eos- ] 


t times  •j)’  manr  of  the  women.  THey 
wore  pretty,  and  no  doubt  expensive 
bodices,  for  these  show  to  advantage 
in  our  opera  house,  hut  In  many  cases 
their  skirts  were  plain.  Incongruous, 
or  as  my  nephew  would  say,  ‘For 
.•=kirts  they  wore  any  old  thing’  T ad-' 
jnlt  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  boxes 
In  the  galleries,  there  Is  little  opportu- 
nity of  showing  a full  and  elegant  cos- 
tume. At  the  same  time,  these  women 
reminded  me  of  the  lines  of  Hor.ace:  1 

’’  'lit  turplter  atrum 

P»Flnet  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne.’ 

"T  suppose  they  pronounce  these  words 
differently  now  at  the  Latin  Uchool, 
but  1 learned  my  Latin  a good-many 
years  ago."  And  then  tlie  lieart>  old 
fellow  pronounced  a word  that  'aa~'  un- 

derstood  immediately  and  correctly  by* 
the  waiter. 

"I  tried  to  persuade  Uncle  Sam  to  go 
with  me  to  the  opera,  for  1 thought  he 
would  make  a sensation.  He  is  vlsitlnp; 
us.  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  Miss 
Eustacia.  for  he  insists  on  wearing  a 
four-in-hand  cravat  ’ll  ith  a swallow- 
tail. 1 chaffed  liim  about  it.  but  lie 
[ said  that  this  was  his  custom  in 
Omaha,  and  what  was  good  enough 
for  Omaha  was  good  enough  for  Bos- 
ton. He  always  arrives  from  the  West 
in  an  old-fashioned  duster— he  must 
liave  the  last  one- and  a tremendous 
slouch  hat.  He  actually  sleeps  in  this 
hat.  and  when  I stumbled  on  him  in 
Ihe  bath-tub.  his  hat  was  on  his  head. 
He  expresses  hLs  opinions  freely  and 
in  the  bluntest  way.  and  does  not  stand 
in  awe  of  Boston  institutions  or  'our 
beat  people.’  I confess  that  I enjoy  the 
consternation  of  our  friends  when  he 
launches  his  conversational  thunder- 
bolts—and  he  is  devoted  to  Miss  Eus- 
tacia. which  is  enough  for  me." 


Tn  the  second  part  of  Grenfell  and 
Hunt's  "Oxyryiichus  Papyri”  (Egypt 
Exploration  Fund)  is  the  reproduction 
of  a bail-bond  given  by  a colonist  In 
Egypt,  one  Theoii  to  the  ’’governor  of 
the  prison  of  Zeus"; 

’T  swear  by  Tiberius  Caesar  Novus 
.Augustus  Imperator,  that  1 have  thirty  I 
days  in  which  to  restore  to  you  the 
man  whom  1 balled  out  of  the  public  | 
prison  in  (June)  of  the  present  year, 
Sarapion.  son  of  Saraplon.  arrested 
through  Billus,  assistant  to  the  dloe- 
! cetes  (magistrate  for  Crown  lands),  on 
I account  of  a note  of  hand  for  a gold 
1 bracelet,  weighing  tv.o  minae  to  Ma- 
1 gianus  on  behalf  of  Aline,  citizen, 

I daughter  of  Dionysius.  7f  T do  not 
produce  him  within  the  said  n.umber 
of  days.  1 will  pay  the  said  two 
minae  of  gold  without  delay,  and  I 
have  no  power  to  obtain  a further 
period  of  time,  nor  to  transfer  myself 
to  another  prison."  Another  papyrus  ; 
suggests  the  fact  that  Theon's  inter-  j 
est  was  of  the  "would-be,  paternal" 
kind;  "Syra,  daughter  of  Theon,  com- 
plains to  the  Chief  Justice;  'I  married 
Sarapion.  bringing  him  by  cession  a j 
dowry  amounting  to  two  hundred  i 
drachmae  of  silver.  .As  h<>  was  destl- 
iute  of  means  I received  him  into  my  I 
parent's  house,  and  I for  mj’  part  con- 
ducted myself  blamelessly  in  all  re-  i 
! speets.  But  Sarapion.  having  squan-  | 
dered  my  dowry  as  he  pleased,  con- 
tinually ill-treated  and  Insulted  me, 
using  violence  towards  me,  and  de- 
priving me  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
finally  he  deserted  me,  leaving  me  in 
a state  of  destitution.  I therefore  beg 
you  to  order  lilm  to  be  brought  before  ! 
you.  lu  order  that  he  may  be  compelled 
perforce  to  pay  back  my  dowry,  in- 
creased by  half  its  amount.’  ’’ 


"NOZZE  D|_F1GAR0.”  ''(T 

The  repetition,  last  night  of  Mozart’s 
elightful  opera  by  the  Metropolitan 
ipera  House  Company.  Mr.  Grau,  di- 
eclor,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  was  wlt- 
e.sscd  by  a good-sized  and  applausive 
udience.  There  were  a few  changes  in 
ne  east.  Thus,  Clementine  de  V^re. 
istead  of  Sembrlch,  was  the  Susanna, 
’rlngle  was  Dr.  Bartolo.  and  Cernueco 
•as  Antonio.  Jlr.  Mancliielll  conducted.  , 
What  was  sal'l  of  JIrs.  Eames-Story,  | 
flss  de  Ltissan,  De  Reszke  and  cam-  , 
anari  might  bo  repeated  with  refer-  , 
nee  to  this  performance.  Mrs.  Story 
■ us  as  usual,  a handsome  picture, 
mi' she  sang,  for  the  mo?t  part,  ad- 
rilrablv.  But  in  Mozart’s  mustcal  cotn- 
dv  action  counts  for  much,  and  both 
h'e’  and  Mr.  de  Reszke  take  the  affair 
oo  seriously.  Mr.  ITlngle  evidently  re- 
■f  riled  Dr.  Bartolo  as  a person  ot  sten- 
rg  worth  in  the  i-ommunity,  and  there- 
bre  gave  him  a formidable  if  incon- 
•ruous  dignity,  Mrs.  de  Vere-Sapio 
sas  a charming  Susanna,  pretty,  llve- 
v coquettish.  Her  voice,  though  ligW- 
3 of  most  pleasing  quality,  and  she 
ises  it  skillfully  in  recllalive.  as  well 
IS  aria  and  ensemble,  it  Is  a pleasure 
o hear  the  music  of  Mozart  sung  by 
•uch  a thorough  artist. 

•Vs  a whole,  the  lack  of  due  anlma- 
ion  might  be  justly  brought  as  a re- 
Jioaeh.  but  the  music  U so  beautiful 
bat  even  occasional  sluggishness  in 
emno  on  the  part  of  the  conductor 
mil  undue  seriousn' ss  on  the  s.agc  rildj 
mt  detract  too  much  from  the.ienjoy-q 
ment.  ^ 


Till-  opi'i'M  tie  eveninsr  ivill  br  Gnu. 

nods  CalvA.  Ollt/.kai. 

-Mvarez  S.-uttl,  PUincon.  Mr.  Mancls 

f nelli  will  conduct. 

« Philiv  Hale, 


NOTE. 

in  A.ssociation 
Hall  this  cvctiin/?  by  I\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Kv- 
♦ •ivti  iU.  W’al  eflioucio.  tenor  and  ko- 
Alls??  Annie  h.  Berry,  pianist, 
and  Air.  (\irl  S.  Oakman.  violinist. 

To  tru.**!  in  story. 

In  the  »lfl  limes  Deatli  was  a f^vurislt  sleep. 
|n  \vlil<^h  men  walked.  The  other  world  was 
eoUl 

Aitd  thlnIy-peopl‘'d.  so  life'«  cmlgranls 
Came  hack  lo  minglo  with  Uic  crowds  oC 
Varth : 

tut  now  great  cities  are  transplanted  thither, 
Vf«*mphls.  and  Babylon;  and  either  Thebes, 

And  Priam's  towery  town,  with  Us  one 

breeh. 

riie  dead  are  most  and  merriest:  so  be  sure 

rh*"re  wdl!  be  no  more  haunting  till  their 
I to'^n.s 

\re  full  to  the  garret;  then  they'll  shut 
their  gates. 

\>  keep  the  living  out.  and  p<*rhap.s  leave 
dead  or  two  between  both  kingdonu:. 


p -nfod  lilmsell'  ii.s'  foTTowg":'  ‘T  7tni  dc- 
li.elited  to  shakft  hands  with  ynu.  I 
Htndied  at  St.  John's  Colloep.  ] was  n. 
innstor  of  arts  at  the  ago  of  :C.  and  am 
Ktill  devoted  to  letters."  And  Rohm 
Greene  began  at  the  first  meeting:  "I, 
Jtohert  Greene,  graduate  of  the  College 
St.  John’s,'  Cambridge.  Nov.  2G,  lo75, 
and  of  Clare  Hall,  Oct,  13,  1578."  ote., 
"to  prove  how  little  the  fnnies  of  whis- 
hy  influence  my  Invaluable  memory.” 
Thus  we  learn  that  whisky,  not  sack, 
tvas  the  favorite  drink  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an wits.  Georges  Duval  has  written 
funny  comedies,  but  nothing  funnier 
than  this  life  of  Shakspeare,  whi<'h  he 
Intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  the  one  seri- 
ous, enduring  work  of  his  life. 


To  fly  fecJtlgisSily  in 'rnr' lace  of  con- 
ventionality Is  a dangerous  thing:  It  is 
worse;  It  is  a stupid  thing — unless  vou 
are  a genius,  and  know  that  you  will 
succeed.  Calv^  is  a genius,  who  plays 
and  sings,  according  to  her  mood;  this 
mood  may  differ  slightly  with  each  per-  i 
formanoe,  but  the  main,  controlling,  l 
dominating  Idea  is  the  same;  and  Thas-  i 
tered  by  this  idea,  her  Impersonation  ' 
becomes  an  inoarnatlon.  To  para- 
phrase a line  of  'Walt  tVhltman:  "She 

Is  the  woman;  she  suffer.s;  she  is 
there." 


nny  tenors— an  ^.surd  statement,  for 
Alvarez,  Saldza,  Van  Dyck  are  mem- 
Ibers  of  the  company,  and  we  suppose 
rwe  should  also  mention  Mr.  Dlppel, 
lor  he  has  taken  the  statement  to  heart. 


•\  severe  and  elderly  woman  passed 
i.v  with  one  of  her  kind.  tVe  caught 
Illy  this  fragment:  "It  seems  to  me 

(.me  persons  are  born  just  to  get  the 
rst  reading  of  new  books  at  the  Athc- 
aeum." 


.The  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic — 
or,  if  you  arc  a stickler  for  accuracy, 
the  Helvetic  Confederation  — receives 
only  83500  a year.  Hut  his  office  does  not 
debar  him  from  running  a hotel. 


Wc  heard  Mr.  Boanerges,  the  dis- 
Inguished  music  critic,  speak  almost 
ontemptiiously  of  the  Japanese  inoi- 
ental  music  to  "The  Geisha  and  the 
Inight."  in  which  Miss  Sada  Yacco  is 
ie  heroine.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
oble  Japanese,  renowned  for  his  pro- 
'elency  In  the  fine  arts,  who  had  lis- 
'ned  repeatedly  to  the  best  orchestras 
I Berlin  and  Vienna,  said  to  Max 
luller:  “Your  lOuropean  compositions 

in  give  pleasure  in  Japan  only  to 
lildren,  coolies  and  women.  There 
ves  not  a,  Japanese  of  good  birth, 
reeding  and  education  who  can  put 
P with  them  for  a moment.  They  are 
isigniftcant  and  dull,  lacking  alike  in 
arlcty  and  invention." 


IMr.  Spielmann,  in  the  preface  to 
Thackeray's  "Hitherto  Hnldentifled 
Contributions  to  Punch,"  says:  “It  is 

natural  to  believe  that  an  author  i.s 
most  himself— that  is  to  say,  most  hon- 
est and  least  .self-conscious— in  his  an- 
onymous writings.”  This  is  a statement 
that  at  once  courts  dispute,  and  there 
may  be  pretty  argument  on  each  side. 
B.  G.,  in  the  Pal!  Mall  Gazette',  says: 
“The  anonymous  author  is  certainly  not 
self-conscious,  but  he  is  worse;  he  is 
conscious  of  trying  to  be  somebody 
else.  He  has  to  put  on  paper  opinions 
■which  his  editor  will  indorse,  and  edi- 
tors are  generally  timorous  cattle.  He 
ha.s  to  think,  not  only  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  paper’s,  and  no  man 
can  be  as  wise  as  an  abstract  entity. 
Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  assume  hi.s  ed- 
itor’s ofRcial  omniscience  and  profes- 
sional caution,  he  loses  a good  deal  of  | 
his  own  personalitj'.’’  I 


Mr.  .Vlvares  appeared  here  for  the 
first  time  as  Paiist,  a part  that  is  too 
•often  assumed  by  walking  gentlemen, 
whose  certificate  of  gentle  birtli  nr  na- 
ture IS  of  dubious  character.  For  once 
we  saw  a Faust  that  did  not  hurry 
over  the  music  of  the  first  act.  think- 
ing tliat  his  beard  miglit  pre^'ent  the 
audience  from  recognizing  him.  Nor. 
did  he  view  Marguerite’s  cottage  with 
ttie  jauntlne.ss  of  a prominent  specu- 
lator in  real  estate;  nor  did  he  chuck 
Marguerite  under  the  chin.  On  the 
did  not  view  her  cooI!.v, 
as  though  she  were  merely  a fitting 
part  of  a pleasant  German  landscape. 
No.  Alvarez  of  the  luscious  and  manly 
voice  was  an  Ideal  lover,  whose  every 
wo  u beloved  one  was  a caress 

1 he  voices  of  Calv6  and  Alvarez 
kissed  each  otner. 

And  this  same  voice  of  meltinpr  tones  * 
was  eloquent  in  the  despair  of  the 
ph.Iosopher,  in  the  unwilling-  force  of 
^S-ony  at  the 

sight  of  Marguerite  in  prison. 


AT  necessary  to  praise  again 

the  Mephestophele.s  of  Plancon  -pyhich 
we  have  all  praised  so  often.  But 
1 cannot  refrain  from  lauding  the  death 
scene  of  Scoiti,  which  was  played  wdth 
genuine  tragic  intensity,  and  would 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  a.  duller 
smil  than  that  which  animates  the 
body  of  that  rare  genius  known  to  us 
as  Hmina  Calv#. 


(5- 


“FAUST”  AGAIN. 


Boston,  as  well  a.s  Congress,  has 
sen  more  fortunate  in  the  matter  of 
librarians  than  was  the  late  Fran- 
sque  Sarcey.  His  experiences  were 
Xtraordlnary.  No.  1 was  an  cx-con- 
Ict,  who  assured  Sarcey  that  he  would 
c a reformed  man  if  he  could  only 
pad  a gentle  life  among  books,  and  he 
pcarae,  indeed,  attached  lo  them,  so 
inch  so  that  when  he  quietly  went 
way  he  took  man.v  of  the  most  valii- 
blo  with  lilm.  No.  3 was  a hack- 
laudevilllst,  who.  writing  “screaming 
irces,”  was  of  cour.se  profoundly 
retched,  with  a face  like  that  of  Dis- 
nl  Jemmy.  Mr.  Sarcey.  one  evoningv, 
fter  the  theatre,  was  about  to  open 
Is  door,  when  there  was  a crash  of 
,Ia.ss.  No.  2 had  thrown  himself  out  of 
window,  and  with  his  last  breath 
' accused  his  benefactor  of  having 
riven  him  to  death.  Then  there  was 
n earnest,  studious  young  man  named 
fnard,  who  was  highly  recommended 
'■  the  facult.v  of  the  Ecolc  Normalc. 
e had  theories  and  methods,  and  Sar- 
thought  that  he  had  found  a prize, 
r.  Bollard,  in  accordance  witli  his 
stem,  took  all  the  books  from  tiie 
lelves  and  put  them  in  piles  on  the 
nor.  “Sarcej(.  as  often  happened,  had 
I'veral  actresses  to  lunch  that  day,  and 
fter  luncheon  there  was  a little  danc- 
ig.  The  new  Librarian  danced  adniir- 
bly,  and  for  two  or  three  days  he  did 
Ule  or  nothing  else.”  Then  he  asked 
Tmisslon  to  visit  his  family,  and  said 
oat  nobodv  was  to  touch  the  books 
Mttl  he  returned.  Unlike  the  cat.  Mr. 
enard  never  came  back.  Then  there 
as  an  elderly  Polish  woman,  who 
■rved  Sarcey  admirably,  hut  .she  per- 
ihed  in  the  Bazar  de  la  CharitS. 


A Passionate  Performance  in  the 
Presence  of  a Great  and  Thrilled 
Audience —Calve  as  Marguerite 
and  Alvarez  as  Faust. 


n ’•li’?.  afternoon  (at  1.45)  will 

Walkurt;,’’  with  Ternina  as 
bicg  inde  and  Dippel  as  Slegmund, 
Nordica  as  Briinnhilde,  Schumann- 
HolnK  as  hricka,  Bertram  as  Wotan, 
Pringle  as  Hunding,  and  de  Vere 
Mantelli,  Olitzka  and  others  as  Valkv: 
ries.  Mr.  I'aur  will  conduct 
The  opera  this  evening,  the  final  one 
of  the  senes,  will  be  Rossini’s  “Bar- 
biere  di  faeviglia,"  with  Sembrich  as 
Kosina.  Campanari  as  Figaro,  Pini- 
Reszke  as 

Don  Basiho,  and  Salignac  as  ti 
Count.  DTr.  Bevignani  will  concluet. 


This  reminds  us  that  there  is  a new 
fc  of  Shakspeare,  written  by  a 
'••enchman,  Air.  Georges  Duval.  The 
tie  is  “La  Vie  Veridique  de  William 
hakspeare,”  and  the  book  is  pub- 
shed  by  Ollendorff,  Paris.  Mr.  Duval 
ells  us  many  hitherto  unknown  deta  ls 
1 the  life  of  the  poet;  how  William 
ent  to  London,  a cold  and  foggy  night, 
ith  the  manuscript  of  “Hamlet”  in 
is  pocket,  and  with  appropriate  poet- 
■al  meditations  in  his  head;  how  he 
o«e  “beau  comme  un  dicii"  the  morn- 
ig  after  his  arrival  in  London. 


The  opera  performed  last  night  at 
the  Boston  Tlieatre  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  Mr.  Grau,  di- 
rector, was  Gounod’s  “Faust."  Mr. 
Mancinelll  conducted.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Marguerite  Calvg 



Olitzka 

Alvarez 

Vagner  Meux 

The  performance  last  evening  was  one 
of  intensely  passionate  interest.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  from  lop  to  bottom 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience— with  an 
audience  that  was  at  times  boisterous 
in  applause,  and  at  times  hushed  to  the 
I tGtiute  of  admiring  silence 

When  a performance  is  ot  this  nature 
there  are  occasionally  trifling  technical 
. imperfections,  deviations  from  approved 
. rules,  a momentary  wandering  from  the 
pitch’  Singers  ot  the  nature  of  Calv^ 

I Alvarez,  Plancon  do  not  sing  wheri 
: Gounod’s  opera  as 

I though  they  were  in  competition  for  a 
Conservatory  prize,  nor  do  they  alwavs 
I have  the  feiu-  ot  the  profes.sor  of  sing- 
I ing  before  them. 

ihere  are  good  and  no  doubt  estima- 
ble persons  who  would  note  accord- 
mg  to  their  habit  the  record  of  the 
thermometer  while  they  were  watch- 
mother  or  were  alone 
for  the  first  time  after  tlie  marriage  cere- 
mony with  the  palpitating  bride  Such 
persons  could  watch  Calv6  at  the 
window  pouring  out  her  soul  to  the 
stars,  palsied  with  fear  in  the  church 
which  rang  with  infernal  and  contend- 
ing holy  voiqes.  crazed  by  the  curse  of 
Valentin,  and  sav  quietly  to  their 
neighbors,  “I  didn’t  like  the  way  she 
took  that  note,”  or  ‘‘I  prefer  the  je-^'el 
song  in  stricter  time;  this  is  the  way  it 
should  go — 'tum-ti-tum,  turn,  tutta- 
tutta-tum,  ti.  tutta.  ta.’  ” They  are  no 
j doubt  honest  In  business  and  rea.sonably 
kind  at  home:  but  I would  not  for  the 
I world  crush  a cup  of  Palernian  or  plain 
1 stock-ale  with  them.  They  really  wish 
to  subject  a genius,  like  Calv4.  and  a 
; singer  with  the  voice,  art  and  tempera- 

(ment  of  Alvarez  to  the  test-tube  and 
the  litmus-paper. 

(?ould  any  professor  of  singing  or  ad- 
mirable critic  who  really  can  tell 
whether  a singer  is  precisely  true  to 
the  pitch,  and  who  Is  so  elated  thereby 
ithat  he  calls  his  wife  and  children  to- 
(gether  to  rejoice  with  him,  for  he  is 
then  sure  of  his  salvation — could  such 


Philip  Hale, 


---  , and 

■cut  to  the  house  of  Burbage,  the  play-  ,tj,en  sure  ot  his  salvation-could  such 
otor,  to  read  to  him  his  tragedy.  And  |or  such  as  they,  leach  Calv^  how  to 
lien  this  ‘conversation  took  place:  place  her  tones  '“correctly”  iAI'  rt /\0 


"It  is  beautiful,  William.  But  what  eom- 
(llan,  what  artist,  what  genius  shall  ever 
•it’rpret  that  melancholy  exaltation,  that 
iekness  of  the  soul,  that  wonderful  study 
f human  destiny?" 

"Vou.”  replied  Shakspeare." 

It  appears  that  Shakspeare’s  mother 
iTi  wife  ■were  in  the  audience  at  the 
irst  performance.  Conversation  was  a 
ine  an  in  those  days.  Thus  when  Lord 
ioiithampton  met  Shak.speare|he  pre- 


coach 


place  Her  tones 
her  in  diction? 

For  in  Calv6  dwells  the  supreme  art 
of  dramatic  .singing.  Almost  each  tone 
is  colored  appropriately  to  suit  the  sen- 
timent, the  .situation,  the  emotion  Sire 
was  recognized  long  ago  In  Europe  as 
,a  mistress  of  vocal  art,  before  she  pon- 
dered seriously  histrionic  possibilities 
Now  she  regards  ami  disregards  tradi-' 
tlonal  art  to  serve  her  own  art,  which 
is  truth.  Her  Marguerite  is  a simple 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood.  We  no  long- 
er watch  indifferently  a simpering  pupil 
who  has  just  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  morality— and 


■V^'e  view  with  much  intere.st  the  prop- 
aratioiKS  for  the  duel  next  March  be- 
tween Mr.  de  Nevers,  the  accomplished 
an(3  versatile  newspaper  correspondent 
and  critic,  and  Mr.  Albert  Sal4za,  the 
; renowned  operatic  tenor.  It  is  true  that 
-.larch  i.s  a long  time  to  wait,  and  there 
fiiay  be  need  of  artificial  means  to  keep 
the  blood  of  tiie  combatants  at  fever 
beat  during  the  long  and  dreary  winter 
the  cold  and  cruel  winter.  Nor  are  we 
Fure  tliat  tve  shall  be  able  to  assist  at 
the  sanguinary  meeting  on  the  Isle  de 
la  Jatte-for  it  will  be  Exposition  year 
and  steamer  rates  will  be  high. 

1 They  err  sadly  who  believe  that 
tenors  are.  like  the  conies,  but  a feeble 
folk.  In  opera  they  are  often  drawing 
glittering  tin  swords  and  prancing 
about  with  them  and  waving  them  in 
air  and  shouting  "Ha!  Ha!”  also  “HI! 
Hi!’’  Tybalt  is  a tenor,  and  he  kills 
Mercutio  (as  a rule,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  audience).  Romeo  is  a tenor  and 
lie  kills  Tybalt.  Ernani,  it  is  true, 
dies  at  the  hands  of  a bass,  but  only 
because  he  insists  with  Castilian  honor, 

I which  is  next  to  Castile  soap,  on  keep- 
ing his  pledge.  Lohengrin  is  a tenor, 
Othello  is  a tenor,  Radam&s  is  a tenor. 
Siegnuind  although  a tenor  Is  killed  by 
I a .groikTing  bass,  but  Wotan  took  ad- 
vantage of  him.  Siegfried  is  a tenor, 
and  he  is  killed,  but  Hagen  played  him 
a dirty  trick.  We  do  not  count  Faust, 
for  Valentin  would  have  killed  him  if 
Mephistopheles  had  simply  looked  on 
like  a decent  man.  No.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  tenor,  on  the  stage,  is 
often  fierce.  There  is  one  striking  ex- 
Iceptlon:  Turiddu,  who  surely  deserves 
bis  fate.  On  the  other  hand  look  at 
Hon  Jos§  and  Canio. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  this  particu- 
lar case.  Mr.  de  Nevers,  it  is  alleged, 
made  a statement  that  the  Grau  Com- 
pany would  be  good  company  if  it  had 


. ir.  said  Dr.  .Tolinson.  "as  men  become 
in  a lug),  degree  refined,  various  causes  of 
onence  arise;  which  are  considered  to  be  of 
such  importance  that  life  must  he  staked  to 
atone  for  them,  thougli  In  reality  they  are 
not  so.  A body  that  has  received  a very  fine 
polish  may  be  easily  hurt.  Before  men  ar- 
ri'o  at  tins  artificial  refinemMtt.  if  one  tells 
us  neiglibo"  he  lies,  his  neighbor  tells  him 
le^  jes,  if  one  gives  Ms  neighbor  a blow,  his 
I o', ia  a state  ot 
highly  polished  society,  an  affront  is  held  to 
je  a sei  ions  injur.v.  It  must  therefore  be  re- 
sented, or  rather  a duel  must  be  fought  upon 
It;  as  men  have  agreed  to  banish  from  their 
soeiety  one  who  puts  up  with  an  affront— 
without  fighting  a duel.  Now.  .sir,  it  is 
never  unlawful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He 
then  who  lights  a duel,  does  not  fight  froni 
passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of 
self-i  enfence;  to  avert  tiie  stigma  of  the 
■'vorld,  and  to  prevent  Iiimself  from  being 
driven  out  of  society.  I could  wish  there 
was  not  tliat  superfluity  of  refinement;  but 
■Hhile  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a man 
may  lawfully  flgiit  a duel." 


and  *hc,  too,  slappoci  his  chest,  and 
pawed  the  air.  and  expressed  a dl.s- 
tlnct  desire  to  drink  hot  blood.  Mr.  tie 
Nevor.s  insisted  that  hi.s  real  speech 
wa.s  misunderstood,  not  with  malicious 
intent,  but  in  the  hurry  of  conversation. 
Furthermore  he  wrote  to  each  one  ot 
the  tenors;  he  denied  the  truth  of  the 
statement;  he  explained  matters,  and 
he  assured  them  of  his  most  distin- 
guished consideration.  Mr.  Sal6za  was 
the  only  one  who  answered;  he  an- 
swered with  the  seventh  degree,  the 
Lie  Direct,  and  he  did  not  avoid  this 
■with  an  "If,"  which  in  this  degree  is 
the  only  peacemaker.  Thereupon  Mr. 
de  Nevers,  who  comes  from  the  fair 
land  of  Poland,  bethought  himself  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  moralization  and  replied 
that  liis  seconds  would  call  on  Mr. 
' Saieza  as  soon  as  the  tenor  returned 
I to  the  Paris  Op^ra. 

I We  are  pained  lo  learn  that  Mr.  Sa- 
' l#z.a,  who.  like  Baptlsta  Minola,  is  an 
I affable  and  courteous  gentleman,  said 
1 In  a burst  of  confidence  to  a New  York 
' reporter,  "Mr.  de  Nevers  does  not  look 
like  a fighter.”  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
de  Nevers  looks  to  us  like  a cool,  de- 
termined man,  who  would  be  a danger- 
ous adversarj’,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  he  carries  a sword-cane.  Mr.  Sa- 
l§za  ,and  Mr.  de  Nevers  will  not  fight 
at  savate  or  with  diimbells;  and  dex- 
terity witli  sword,  pistol  or  rapid-firing 
gun  is  not  a matter  of  avoirdupois. 

Mr.  Van  Dyck  wa.s  wiser.  He  smiled 
his  baby  .smile  of  innocence  and  said 
in  his  sweetest  tones:  "I  do  not  blan 
5Ir.  de  Nevers.  He  was  sent  here  t, 
•scatter  flowers  on  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Jean 
Reszke,  and  keep  his  memory  green 
until  he  returns.  * • • i don’t  think 
he  adopted  the  best  plan  of  dealing 
with  such  a delicate  subject  as  a de- 
parted tenor:  but  he  did  his  best."  Mr. 
“Van  Dyck  knows  how  to  stab  in  .an  ep- 
igram. Was  it  not  he  who  praised  Mr. 
Joan  de  Reszke  as  “tiie  last  of  the 
prima  donnas"? 

Poor  Mr.  Sal^za!  He  had  a touch  of 
the  bronchitis  here  and  was  unable  to 
sing  this  week.  Now  Mr.  de  Nevers  is 
going  a-gunning  for  him,  and  if  Mr.  de 
Nevers’s  healtli  breaks  down  through 
mental  agitation  or  in  consequence  ot 
cur  severe  climate  the  passionate  Miss 
FougSre  is  prepared  to  meet  the  emi- 
nent tenor.  “I  can  handle  a sword,” 
slie  exclaimed;  “and  I will  meet  Mr.  Sa- 
Ifza  in  Paris  in  March,  and  will  guar- 
antee that  I will  kill  him.”  Miss 
Fougfre  must  be  a lineal  descendant  of 
Madame  dc  Maupin,  who  was  the  glory 
of  the  Opera  in  Paris  toward  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  For  she  was  nev.er 
so  happy  as  when  she  dressed  herself 
in  male  attire  and  went  about  slashing, 
pinking  and  plunking.  She  challenged 
Dum^nil,  a singer,  and  almost  scared 
the  life  out  of  him.  She  broke  the  arm 
cf  the  Baron  de  Servan  with  a pistol 
shot:  she  killed  three  antagonists  at  a 
masked  bail  at  the  Palais  Royal;  a fas- 
cinating creature,  and  a true  ornament 
in  her  sex. 

It  seems  a great  pity  that  Mr.  de  Ne- 
vers and  Mr.  ,Sal6za  should  not  fight 
before  March,  f^'hy  should  not  the  duel 
take  place  in  New  York?  There  are 
lionest  referees  there,  and  in  case  the 
police  should  interfere  before  the  fin- 
ish there  might  be  an  av.-ard  on  points. 
Gov.  Roosevelt  would  surely  be  inter- 
ested in  the  affair,  and  the  stockholders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.se  ■would 
be  only  too  glad  to  pay  stiff  prices  for 
reserved  seats. 


OPERATIC  FIMLE. 


Ternina  and  Nordica  in  Die 
Walkure/' 


Last  Night  of  Mr.  Grau's 
Company  in  Boston. 


Sembrich  in  Rossini's  De- 
lightful Musical  Comedy. 

The  opera  performed  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  company, 
Mr.  Grau,  director,  was  Wagner’s  “Die 
Walkiire.”  Mr.  Paur  conducted.  The 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Siegmund  Dippel 

Bunding  Pringle 

^^■ctan  Bertram 

Sieglinde  ' Ternina 

lirilnhilde  Nordica 

Frioka  Schumann-Heink 

Gerhilde  Van  Cauteren 

Ortllnde  Bauermei.'-ter 

Waltraiite  Schumann-Heink 

Schwertleite  Olitzka 


Helmwiee  ne  vcre 

V . Mantim 



^Nolbse  — Ur'iatlfout 


R.s 


f 


i The  perfornia»ice  spurred  recollection; 
for  It  was  as  Briinnhilde  In  this  opera 
I that  Ternina  made  her  first  appearance 
I in  America,  I-'eb.  4,  1896,  when  the  Sieg- 
I Itnde  was  Louise  Mulder  and  the  Sieg- 
mund  was  ^arron  Berthald.  It  was 
slated  on  the  program  last  week  that 
Xordica  would  make  her  first  appear- 
ance yesterday  in  this  city  as  Brunn- 
hilde.  But  Nordica  was  the  Brunn- 
hilde  in  this  opera  Feb.  25,  1S98,  when 
the  Skgllnde  was  Gadski  and  the  Sieg- 
mund  was  Krau.s.  A few  nights  later 
she  was  the  Briinnhilde  in  "Siegfried.” 

The  performance  of  yesterday  was  in 
certain  ways  most  excellent;  in  other 
ways  it  was  dull.  The  opera  was  sung 
extremely  well;  I doubt  if  it  has  ever 
been  sung  as  well  in  this  city;  for  there 
were  singers,  not  Wagnerphones,  on  the 
stage.  Furthermore,  tne  opera  was  well 
acted  by  the  women  and  by  the  Wotan 
of  the  afternoon.  And  yet  the  effect 
as  a whole  was  soporiferous.  This  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  orchestra,  which  was 
enlarged  for  the  occasion,  and  by  the 
extreme  care  of  Mr.  Paur  to  handle 
every  detail  as  though  it  were  a rare 
and  fragile  piece  of  china. 

Ternina’s  Siegllnde  is  as  sweet  and 
pathetic  as  her  Brun- 
*9  frank  and  exultant  in  maiden- 
hood. She  wore  no  advertised,  “orig- 
Inal  ana  incongnious  costume*  «;hp  rUri  i 
not  posture  until  she  resembled  statues  his  German  brethren,  and 

of  goddesses  in  German  beer  gardens*  who  as  an  actor  is  wiihout  marke<l  per- 
she  was  ^ . » — . ^ 


action  and*sT<Ul.  and  in 

action  he  was  spirited  and  graceful. 

?i  ^‘^“ro  was  vivacious,  hu- 
sang  with  lii- 

n=oi?  ' °‘oe  lends 

itself  as  gratefully  to  voluble  as  to  he- 
‘'Ir.  de  Ueszke  was  an  amus-  i 
n Basiho,  and  h>  dellveretl  his  great  1 
ana  with  many  nuances.  Mr.  Plni-  1 
LSr.  experienced  buffo  with  a ! 

telling  voice,  but  his  humor  is  not  as  • 
urctuous  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  ' 
Carbone,  nor  is  liis  byplay  as  sponta-  1 
neousiy  comic.  Mr.  Bevignani  conduct-  | 
ed  with  spirit.  I 

Philip  Hale.  '■ 

Wliat  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  "se.i- 
S'ln  of  grand  opera"  is  now  over. 
There  were  12  evening  performances 
and  four  matlnfcs.  The  operas  were 
these:  "Carmen”  (3),  "Nozze  di  l-'igaro" 
(2),  “Lohengrin”  f2),  “Aida”  "Faust” 
(?).  ”l>on  Giovanni.”  ”J,es  Huguenots." 

■ Romeo  and  .Tuliet,”  “Der  Fllegcnder 
Hollander,”  "Die  Walkuri,”  "11  Bar- 
biere  di  Seviglia.” 

Mr.  Grau  brought  to  us  these 
strangers;  l'ini-(.'orsi,  who  made  his 
dfbut  Dec.  5 as  Mozart's  Don  Bartolo,  a 
buffo  of  excellent  parts;  Bertram,  a 
bass-barltorie  of  extended  and  sonorous 
voice,  who;  although  a German,  sang 
in  tune  and  also  with  some  taste — 
he  made  his  dCbut  as  Friedrich,  Dec. 

6;  Dippei,  who  had  sung  here  in  con- 
cert, a hard-working,  conscientious 
tenor,  who  sings  better  than  the  great 


ski  pianist):  CCs  r Franck’s  symphony. 

I'.ie  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  .Ur. 
Kmil  Ahdelnhaiicr,  ccnductor,  will  sing 
Handel's  ".Mcssi.ili  ’ in  Music  Hall  Sun- 
day, Dec.  24.  Tl.c  solo  singers  will  bci 
Mrs  Kileski-Bra  Iburv,  Mrs.  Tirzah 
Hamlen  Uuiand,  Mr.  Barron  Berlhald.  I 
Mr.  Myron  M".  Wliilney,  Jr.  It  will  re- 


II  nuBs  iwoTiperas  t iw.MiAsnin. 

yeiit  for  the  Purpos“nEt  .i*  t's  p o^ 
duction.woul  . have  pr3fedX‘  ^rl^Ui 
ii*  ntism  of  dembii-tratior,;  for 

iiimse  ■ ’ro'r.“'"L 

boats  It,  as  his  niast(Tpi«'Co. 

f";]  J l»y  Mc2  \rt,  “Cosi 

a.i  uutc,  whifh  in  these  columns  wo 


There  is  an 

h Vvf»  Luiuinns  wo  ' 

wi  ^ ^ ® “p’ace  of  peac‘?..*’ 

u 1 hout  any  rrofanation  of  i\lozari.’- 
poaL  this  oratorio  Monday,  Dec.  25,  with  name,  it  may  bo  said  that  “The 

this  solo  qt:artei:  Mrs.  Jennie  Patr.ck  Sullivan's  place  of 

Walker,  Mr.s.  Adele  Lais  Baldwin,  moments^'hr  seenJ occasional 
Mr.  Herbert  johnsen,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  habit,  and  to  say,  ■‘Xow“{  am  Tryin'c  1 
BaernsU-in.  Both  concerts  will  begin  at  pleare  ; u.  not  myself.”  It  is 
7.?0.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  Music  fouvincing  to  find  such  mo-; 

Hall. 

The  tVhitinsville  Musical  Association, 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Curry,  conductor,  has  **  whole  is  to  remember  a cu- 

Issued  its  prospectus  for  the  sixth  sea-  place  hi  which  a“  r?a”'ly‘’.^'r1it  ■ 

son.  At  the  first  concert,  Dec.  13.  Miss  doing  his  best— to  do  °hls  best 
CliVJdia  A.  Hockenhiill  of  Jacksonville,  reckon  the  Dtrvi-li  music  of  the  firs? 
HI.,  assisted  the  chorus.  The  chief  ?9*- /’•«  among  the  finest  tilings  of  its  i 
work  was  Mendelssohn’s  "Hymn  of  of"wha1'^T nation; 
Praise.”  At  the  second  concert,  Jan.  jflame.s  are  on  the  suH,ace"‘o1  ^ihe  wa? 


. i.gain  the 

M*.  ™ ‘I'lei'let.  The  Boston  Fes-  quartet  of  the  second  act.  It  is  like 

tival  Orche.stra  assisted  at  the  fir.st  con-  the  SuU.van  of  earlier  days;  yet.  in 
cert.  I’laycr.s  from  the  Boston  Syni-  Wordsworth’s  line,  "Like,  but  oh.  how 
pheny  Orchestra  will  assist  at  the  third  aifterent!”  We  east  back  instinctively 

to  .such  settings  as  "Brightly  dawns 


flatter  of  Slegmund,  the  going  of 
Hunding  supperless  to  bed,  the  inex- 
plicable falli^ng-in  of  the  huge  door- 
even  these  things  never  made  her  awk- 
ward or  ridiculous.  She  was  a pathetic 


actor  of  good  presence  and  true  Theatre,  London,  Nov.  29.  I quote  the  I 
temperament-his  first  appearance  was  review  that  was  published  in  the  Pall  ter2  auig?ther  abielt  fr^^^ 

as  E.  camillo,  Dec.  6,  and  Illj,  I*  reach  Alall  Gazette  Nov.  30;  w'urks,  despite  their  own  singular  vi* 

„ oaiiiciic  '’aritone,  who,  as  de  Nevers,  Dec.  11,  Why  Capt.  Basil  Hood’s  and  Sir  Ar-  tality  and  'beauty.  The  finale  of  the 

figure,  a plaything  of  the  shabby  gods  Proved  liimself  to  he  a mediocre  singer  thur  Sullivan’s  new  opera  should  have  first  act  again  is  worked  out  with  a 

and  goddesses  of  Wagner’s  invention-  i and  actor.  Mr.  Emil  Paur  made  his  been  entitled  at  any  time  "The  Hose  fine  sense  of  mu.slcianship  and  lacility. 

truly  pathetic,  not  lachrymose,  not  ' ’ ” ' ' ' " ' 


P^tbetic.  yet  glorified;  for  she 
knew  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  Sieg- 
fried.  Her  beautiful  voice  was  in  bet- 

fi®nish°nnH  the 

hnish  and  the  conviction  that  set  her 
apart  from  and  above  her  European 
s'jters  in  the  Wagnerian  faith. 

Prfinhfide  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was  early  in  1898 
.'jhe  sang  the  music  then;  but  the  great 
scene  m the  opera,  one  of  the  noblest 
scenes  in  all  opera,  the  one  in  which 
the  \ alkyr  announces  to  Slegmund  his 
t^tc,  ^ as  without  authority.  There  was 
no  Bugge-stlon  of  the  iinpassiveness  of 
the  message-bearer;  there  was  no  touch 
simplicity.  Nordica  now  has 
a fuller  comprehension  of  the  part;  she 
IS  no  longer  conventional,  matter-of- 
fact;  the  spectator  is  no  longer  annoyed 
by  the  evident  attempt  to  do  some- 
Uiing.  I have  spoken  freely  of  Nor- 
dica s shortcomings  in  times  past.  It 
13  a nleasure  now  to  speak  as  freely 
of  her  serious,  painstaking  study,  her 


first  appearance  here  as  a conductor 
of  opera,  and  his  triumph  was  im- 
mediate and  indisputable. 

The  hardships  of  the  W’estern  trip 
and  the  treacherous  climate  of  thi.s 
city  worked  against  Mr.  Grau  and  his 
company.  It  was  the  fault  neither  of 
the  manager  nor  the  singers  that  Ter- 
nina, glorious  dramatic  soprano,  who 


of  Persia”  must  alw'ays  remain  a mvs-  Thronghoiu  the  whole  work.  loo.  the 
tery.  Persia  (like  Mesopotomia)  is  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  master  of  the  or- 
syinbolic  sort  of  name  which  is  given  chestra  is  apparent.  In  the  quartet  al 


to  the  work;  but  why  "Rose”  should 
be  added  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
ordinary  theory  of  life.  That  being 
said  by  way  of  preface,  we  propose  to 
deal  with  the  book  first,  because  we 
have  so  high  an  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  share  in  the  matter  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  that 


ready  mentioned,  the  quiet  introdnetion 
of  the  horn  upon  cnc  sustained  note  is 
a.s  line  a.s  the  unexpected  trumpets  of 
the  priests  in  tho  second  act  of  "Die 
"ZauberUbte,’’  and  lo  saj-  so  much  is  to 
show  upon  how  high  a level  wo  reckon 
Sullivan  to  stand.  His  art  is  cenired  in 
his  doing  at  every  moment  what  is 


onlv’ last  summer  was  hailed  at’  Hev-  ?>’bject  apart  from  any  enchaining  or  light.  If  he  reduces  his  orchrslraiiou 
only  last  summer  was  nailed  at  Be>  interrupting  detail,  dipt.  Basil  Hood,  to  a pin-point  (lo  speak  in  symbols),  he 


reuth  as  the  greatest  of  Kundrys,  was 
seriously  indisposed  and  was  unable  to 
do  herself  justice;  that  Van  Dyck,  the 
singing  actor  of  intense  individuality, 
was  not  able  to  sing  at  all  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Nev/  York  where  he 
might  gain  strength  for  the  coming  sea- 
son at  the  Metropolitan;  that  Saleza, 
after  a brilliant  appearance  in  "Alda” 
and  a less  satisfactory  one  in  ’’Faust,  ’ 
followed  Van  Dyck.  Others  of  the 


then,  has  written  an  extremely  clever 
and  an  extremely  witty  book.  There 
is  in  it  scarcely  a superfluous  word; 
and  though  in  a general  sense  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  W.  S.  -Gilbert  is  his 
model,  it  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
claimed  that  the  work  is  in  any  sense 
a slavish  imitation.  Capt.  Hood  has  a 
curiously  ingenious  trick  of  suddenly 
altering  word.s  into  a new  meaning. 
He  will  at  one  moment  use  a word  for 
you  in  its  most  sleepy  significance; 
then,  on  a sudden,  he  will  twist  round 


, - - - — during  lier  early 

:!fe  upon  the  st.-ige  I am  filled  with 
admiration  for  her  pluck,  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance.  Her  voice 
yesterday  was  pure,  sonorous  and  often 
of  haunting  beauty,  and  she  employed 
it  artistically. 

Sehumann-Heink  !ia<< 


But,  nevertiieless,  thsre  were  memor- 
able  hours.  Calyx's  new  impersonation 
of  Carincn  was  one  of  subtlety  and 
fascination,  more  artistic  in  some  ways 


you  can’t.”  Again,  ”I  have  some  stor- 
ies that  have  morals,  and  others  no 
morals  at  all.”  Again;  ”I  never  heard 
of  a single  man  who  was  really  hap- 
pier for  eating  bhang.”  ”Mv  dear  sir. 


than  the  impersonal  ion  which  in  tormcr  • that’s  just  it,  I am  not  a single  man.” 
vears  was  furiouslv  acclaimed.  Her  ! VVe  do  not  select  these  instances  as 


u - scream,  but 

he  ha.-i  not  yet  attained  to  Siegmund's 
stature.  Mr  Bertram’s  Wotan  was  su- 
perior  to  that  of  othars  as  regards 


and  dazzled,  again  showed  herself  to 
be  the  chief  musician  among  singers. 
Tl.cre  was  excellent  singing  and  cen- 


singir.g  and  he  acted  w ,u.u  ecu-  that  he  has  no  .superfluous  word 

lion  of  the  tlresom^  part  Mr  ‘Ipr'iiigllys  actfiie  by  Nordica  and  Mantelll  There  is  not  a joke  that  docs  not  tel) 

Hunding  was  sufficiently  gloomv  I 
wash  that  he  had  more  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  the  boyhood  and  early 
manhood  of  this  singularly  disagreea- 
ble person.  Did  Hunding  ever  smile? 

As  1 have  said,  the  performance  by 
the  orchestra  left  much  to  be  desired, 
especially  in  point  of  precision.  And  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Paur,  under  more 
favoralilc  conditions,  will  read  the  score 
more  effectls'ely.  I understand  that  the 
players  added  for  the  occasion  had  not 
h;.,l  sufficient  rehearsal,  and  even  with 
>h:-.se  players  the  requirements  of  Wa--'- 
r.'r’s  score  were  not  fully  met.'^ 

There  was  a large  aiid  enthusiastic 
;auri!-.iice. 


Tor-  opera  last  evening,  and  the  final 
>::  Ta  of  the  enga.gement,  wa.s  Rossini’s 
’■  Virbiere  di  Seviglla.”  Mr.  Bevignani 

■ - ducted.  The  cast  wa.s  as  foIlow^s: 

^ nte  (I’AlmavIva Salignao 

‘'ampanari 

U’  i’ini-l.'orsi 

R^szke 

Y'fKcot.-  v.anni 

Meux 

_ ^ ??t:mbrloh 

' nauerm#>|.2;t'=T 

The  season  closed  brilliantly  with  a 
; iiglitful  performance  of  Itosslnl’s  im- 
mt  i-lai  masi--rpl<  -e.  There  was  a very 
lar;;.-  au-3  entliu.'-iastic  aiidi. -ae  that 

■ 1, joyed  C-,  cry  mom-  nt.  Sembrich  was 
In  excellent  voie-  and  in  h:^h  spirits 
aod  under  these  conditions  who  c-r-.n 
equal  her  today  as  Rosina?  Her  colora- 
ture  was  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time 
warm,  and  she  sang  and  acted  with 

: ->nt:ineity  and  relish.  This  admirable 
artist  never  slurs  even  recitative  for 

' • .-.ike  of  .=avlng  h.'rself  for  fiituM 

display.  Each  phrase,  each  tone  comef 
‘ from  the  lips  of  as  conscientious  ami 
sli'.eere  a musician  as  ever  graced  the 
stagH.  In  the  lesson  scene  she  sang 
the  familiar  waltz  by  Strauss,  Bellini’s 
”Ah.  n n glunge.”  and  a Polis'n  -=ong. 
to  wUicit  she  pl.T,  od  a piano  accompani- 
ment. And  even  then  the  ravished 
aimiente  clamor -i  for  more 


and  Can.pr.Tiari;  there  was  a dainty  and 
de'ightful  performance  of  Susanna  by 
de  Vere.  Emma  Eair.es  sang  with  pur- 
ity and  beauty  of  tone  and  displ.iyeil 
tier  natural  charms  and  sum]<tuous 
ccsuimes;  and  to  some  she  seemed  to 
have  gained  in  histrionic  art  because 
she  made  more  motions  with  her  arms, 
alihorgh  her  face  was,  as  ever,  im- 
pa-tslve,  mask-like  in  scenes  of  joy  or 
wee.  I’l.mcon  was  throughout  the  en- 
gagement a tower  of  strength.  The  im-  ; 
prevement  made  by  both  Susan  Strong! 
and  Suzanne  Adams  was  noticeable 
end  .a  i-leasure.  The  theatre  still  rings 
with  the  applause  that  went  out  toward 
Alvarez,  the  tenor  of  voice,  skill,  and 
blaz'ng  temjK lament. 

The  chorus,  although  it  mace  the  face 
of  ihe  spectator  ache  sympathetically, 
srrg  with  unusual  accuracy  and  dis- . 
crlmipaticn.  The  baliet  was  a night- 
mare. Thic  stage  management  was 
often  without  reason,  as  when  the  fe- 
male chorus  praying  in  ”Lcs  Huguenots”  . 
'prajeel  with  backs  ic  the  diurch.  The 
orchistra  was  made  up  of  e.xoellent 
plaj-c-r5^.  The  strings  were  much  better  ' 
than  those  of  last  i ear.  the  wood-w  ind  i 
was  unusually  goco, 
was  conspicuou.s  for 
scrcr-ess  of  inlonaticn,  balance,  elasti- 
city in  the  phrase.  All  in  ail,  the  short  j 
season  gave  much  pleasure  lo  musician 
a.s  well  a.s  amateur.  I 

...  i 


serves  him  well.  More,  he  has  a crit- 
ical eye  upon  liis  own  writing,  and 
that  explains  the  phrase  used  already 
that  he  has  no  superfluous  word. 

The  only  possible  objection  which 
may  be  made,  from  a popular  point 
of  view,  to  the  mere  composition  of 
the  book  is  that  the  scene  i,j,  just  for 
this  quick  and  vital  time,  too  remote, 
too  lillle  in  touch  with  the  emotions 
ol  the  hour.  The  same  sort  of  re- 
moteness has  before  this  ruined  many 
a good  comic  opera,  the  names  of 
which  spring  quickly  to  the  mind.  We 
sincerely  trust  tliat  this  draw'oack  (if 
drawback  it  really  is)  will  not  have 
any  influence  to  retard  the  success  of 
SuMivan’s  brilllantiy  engrossing  music. 

No  other  epithets  are  possible  for 
tlie  music  of"  ’’The  Rose  of  Persia.” 
We  regard  it  with  much  curiosity,  for 
it  rather  cmph.osizes,  it  it  does  onl 
altogelher  veiify,  the  truth  of  a theory 
that  we  h.ivc  before  expo-inded. 
Years  ago — 23  years  ago,  to  be  quite 
accurate — Su'-llvan  captured  the  piibiic 
with  bis  swift,  fh-a.-t,  musical  phrase- 
ology. An  excellent  phrascolcg..-  it 
Was.  It  expressed,  :ii  a masterly  sort 
of  way,  the  bii.Ii.in:-e  and  delibera'e 
lliglit  of  youth,  musically  expresse.l  by 
a real  potentate  in  l is  ait.  Years  have 
passed.  By  degree?  and  degrees  the 
swift  dip  and  drop  of  the  arll.st’s  flight 
has  rrowii  on.;c'.  m.r.-  s rene.  He 
was  less  active,  if  o i cere  to  say  so 
much;  but  he  was  iong-r  on  the  wing. 
Then,  for  so.me  r<os  n or  other,  the 
public  d ci-e  1 ih.ai,  as  he  had  .sown 
the  .--oed,  a 1 could  grow  the  fiower; 

, and  the  absurd  mu.sical  comed.v  i.f  to- 
the  horn  quartet  l day,  the  corruption  of  Gilbert  anti  Siil- 
quality  of  tone.]  livan.  was  a ceptel  in  the-  place  of, 


always  lets  you  understand  hi.s  re  i.-oii 
for  doin.g  exactl.v  that  and  no  mor\ 
He  iiever  e.xaggerates.  He  never  tries 
to  show  ycu  that  though  your  mullipU- 
cal’on  table  -s  'ight,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
he  himself  is  playing  wilh  Conic  Sec- 
tions or  the  Dynamics  of  a Particle. 
Scrn(j  very  greet  composers  have  played 
that  game,  not  realizing  that  anybody 
can  go  one  better  than  any  conceivablj 
thing.  Mozart  was  the  one  great  man 
who  showed  the  world  the  ncedlessness 
of  such  a pose  in  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Sullivan  today  is  Mc-zarl’.s  legiti- 
mate si.'cce.ssor.  His  ’’Rose  of  Persia” 
has  proved,  so  much. 

The  performance  of  last  night  was 
marked  by  the  usual  perfection  of  de- 
tail wliich  always  distinguishes  .Savoy 
performances.  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw 
had  been  engaged  as  the  chief  soprano, 
and  she  succeeded  in  disappointing  us 
very  much  indeed.  She  sang  a most 
beautiful  appeal  for  mercy — among  the 
mu.sical  gems  of  the  whole  opera— with 
so  little  sense  of  pitch  that  one's  nerves 
were  on  the  strain  as  to  wliether  she 
would  ever  .get  safely  to  the  end  of  the 
.song.  Surely  it  was  not  worth  any- 
"body’s  while  to  exploit  her  very  re- 
markable high  register  in  quite  the  way 
for  which  Sullivan  has  been  responsi- 
ble. Miss  Rosina  Brandram  was  as 
good  as  she  has  always  been,  which  is 
saying  a very  great  deal.  Her  humor 
and  her  singular  dlslliiction  of  voice 
were  among  the  fine  experiences  of  the 
evening,  iir.  Passmore  as  Ilassan  was 
exceedingly  funny,  and  in  an  odd  sort 
of  Chevalier  spirit  was  quite  touching 
in  ills  final  song.  Mr.  Lytton,  who  al- 
ways gives  one  the  impression  that  he 
could  do  much  better  if  only  he  had  a 
belter  p^rt,  was  excellent  in  every,  re- 
spect. His  entry  as  a dancing  Dc-rvlsh 
w as  magnificently  planned  and  magnifi 
ccntly  executed.  Mr.  Robert  Evett  sang 
extremely  well  as  the  professional 
story-teller— a trifle  reminiscent  this  of 
the  "Mikado”  wandering  minstrel— and 
Miss  Isabel  Jay  was  exceptionally  at 
tractive  as  the  twenty-fifth  wife  of 
Hassan.  Miss  Emmie  Owen  danced 
well  enough,  but  wiihout  any  remarka- 
ble distinction,  and  the  chorus  and  or 
chestra  worked  splendidly  to  secure  £ 
success  which,  alluring  as  it  seemed  to 
bo  last  night,  ought  to  prove  fruitful 
in  the  future. 

Philip  Hale. 


Tlie  program  of  the  Symphony  public 
rehearsal  (Fri-:luy  at  2.2P)  and  concert 
(Saturday  at  8)  in  Music  Hail,  will  be 
as  follows:  Overfire  to  "Iphigenia  1-' 

Aulis,”  Gluck-Wagner;  Beet!. oven’s 

auuuMice  lor  inurt*.  . . _ „ en  b 

Salignac  sang  the  dlffictrtt/flotl^^nusl.  oo..ccrto  in  E flat  OIr.  Paderew- 


’I'topia”  and  "The  Grand  Duke,”  i 
w-nicb  (so  it  wa®  general  y u'l’e  -■  o;e)  ' 
did  not  bring  the  same  profit  tj  the 
Savoy  as  formerly  to  that  the.ain-. 
Yet  despite  thus  more  or  less  pnii'ic- 
fact,  the  oiaservant  critic  noted  bow 
extraordinaiy  was  the  musical  lieautv 
of  which  these  two  operas  showed 
sign.  No  longer  impulsive  in  any 
extremc  sriise,  no  longc-r  in  any  s,en.='t 
at  all  half-responsive  to  a feeling  otit- 
sl  lo  art.  but  inside  a desire  for  pupu- 
iaiiry,  thc-e  works  denionsti.aled  the 
completer  iiersonallly  of  a really  fine 
and  genuln.  ly  laboj^us  artist.  But 


GRAND  SACRED  CONCE.^T. 

A farewell  sacred  concert  will  he 
given  by  some  of  the  principal  arti.sts 
and  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  this  evening.  The 
seats  will  be  at  popular  price.s,  and 
the  concert  will  begin  at  8 o’clock  pre- 
cisely. The  program  is  as  follows; 

OiT^rluro,  "MIgnon” Thomas 

Sung 

Mis.-^  Klsanor  Broadfoot. 

Prologue.  -PagUaccl” Lejncavallo 

SIg.  Scotti. 

"Die  Allmacht  " Schubort 

Miss  Susan  Strong. 

I 'CoIIo  solo,  --Barcarole Tsehaikeweky 

1 • Mr.  Leo  Stern. 

I Aria Bizet 

Mme.  Suzanne  Adams. 

"Evsnlng  P.ayer'* Glctidini 

"I’anls  Angelieus  ” 4;.  ^r.ank 

.Mme.  Suzanne  Adan-a. 

■"La  Mea  Handiera” Rot--jli 


Slg.  Se/5iiti. 

(.Veconipanied  by  the  compusir.) 

"II  t-st  doux,”  "Her-.diade” Massenet 

Mis-s  Su  san  Strung. 

"March  of  the  Priests” J-.W -ndelssohn 


faiilnp  wp^aihii  wo  lio, 
uttorh-  roluettint  ?>o  to  dio; 
i'Tir th  comB  through  tho  ruFtlln^ 

r prastf, 

S>ncfith  a ob*t>jfuI  sky. 

NcjT  with  a gently  atep  did  Summer  pa?s 

UP,  wnoii  v.e  »'Iustor’d  on  the 

Than  tho  deatroyr  now. 

J'  And  with  our  falling  blood 

Wt#  flr»*  and  -dorlfy  tlie  sombre  wood, 
Thai  from  our  s shall  sustain  its  life 
With  harn;  «lrynirs  fcoiL"  i 

>nd  after  ruinous  .storms  with  fearful  strife 
Hwo  iMuile  the  earth  a waste,  we  re- 

Her  wihlei  with  loveliness, 

Grudgo  not  our  hour  of  sl'^ep  I 

:\t  last,  when  Winter’s  Icy  shadows  creep  | 
; A- i\«ss  Ilf  lields  that  knew  our  pleasant  [ 
shaih  ! 

'n3«-  winds  of  March  shall  sw’cep 
Our  dust  into  new  form.<».  and  dow(‘rs  made 
Thereot,  with  white  and  yellow  blooms 
, whall  grace 
' The  lair  earth  in  our  iilace. 
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<hft.f)  one  famous  Heulptor,  pcraonatliif 
goddesses  of  antlfiidly.” 


tors,  you  know'  and  to  him  aotimj  af- 
l.'r  a wliilo  l)0(*omvs  'an  awful  It 

is  a i)lly  that  munas'ers  alve  any  ‘>n- 
conraKoment  to  these  sin-iss,  who  think 
lliey  like  the  smell  of  the  foolllg'nts. 
Ooeaslonallv  tliey  are  nscfnl  to  help 
in  n.iinK-  oyer  laid  Inisiness  and  flna.n- 
eial  dlfftculttcs,  toil  in  the  end  tlio  wliole 
tlilns  heroines  demoralizinfr,  and  notli- 
tiiK  but  sorrow  and  ngrel  all 

lonnd  an-  llu>  result.  • • , 

t'an.lidly,  the  well-to-do  amateur 

:s  invariahl'-  a mistake.  and  does 
the  jirofession  no  moral  or  intel- 
te.  liia!  Rood.  Tt  is  almost  certain  a far 
la'tfrr  thiiiR  to  engage  a comedian  wlio 
can't  a.-t.  but  is  'so  good  to  his  niotli- 
cr.',  tlian  to  attach  a 'prize  i.acket 
actor.'  " 


The  dre.ss-slasher  who  goes  about  the 
.streets  of  Washington,  cutting  dresses 
and  cloaks,  is  a subject  for  the  alieni.st 
rather  than  the  police.  Such  eecen- 
ti’iclty  Is  a disease,  just  as  nearly 
every  interesting  exhibition  of  uncon- 
ventlonallt.v  is  a form  of  disease.  In 
fact  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  health 
U.self  is  a disease,  too  often,  alas  in- 
curable. 


le  Jfr.  Rainee,  do  not 
charge  him  with  cruelty  until  j-oti  know 
the  whole  story.  He  may  be  a martyr. 
He  .surely  l.s  one  unless  his  wife  Is 
able  to  reduce  her  weight. 


. Dr.  O.  Archdall  Reid  explains  lucidly 
a mystery  of  long  standing.  You,  as 
well  .IS  wc.  have,  no  doubt,  often  won- 
Icied  why  men  drink  rum.  Dr.  Reid 
knows.  "Two  sets  of  men  enjoy  alco- 
aol,  those  who  enjoy  the  effect  pro- 
'iHi-ed  by  alcohol  on  the  peripheral 
m^-organs  of  the  nerves,  and  those 
^.vho  enjoy  the  effect  produced  on  the 
l.'enlral  nervous  system." 

Hence,  those  whose  peripheral  end- 
irgans  are  touched  are  said  to  "have  a 
ikatc;"  while  those  whose  central  ner- 
/ous  syst.  m is  affected  have  what  is 
cr.CTwn  as  a numb,  a deep-seated  num'o. 

Stimulation  leads  to  stimulation,  says 
>r.  Harry  Campbell,  F.  R.  C.  P.  Thus 
big  drum  stimulates  (Napoleon  helped 
ds  army  across  the  Alps  by  means  of 
he  big  ilrnm).  This  is  one  reason  whj’ 
•omic  opera  drives  men  to  drink. 

This  reminds  us  that  Bishop  Moor- 
loiise  once  opened  a temperance  meet- 
■ by  remarking  that  the  only  thing 
never  drank  was  cold  water— an  ut- 
erance  which  Doan  Oakley  said  com- 
•letely  spoiled  the  meeting  for  about  an 
tour. 


The  above  story  is  in  Sir  Edward 
|}nssell’js  entertaining  book  of  recollec- 
fon.s.  entitled  “That  Reminds  Me." 
lOvers  of  theatrical  gossip  should  read 
hesc  memoirs.  'J'here  are  many  stories 
r Sothern— by  the  way,  Sir  Edward 
liuiks  Charles  Wyndham's  David  Gar- 
Ick  higher  than  Sothern's— and  this 
lory  ot  Ivord  Randolph  Churchill  is  so 
urious  and  almost  incredible  that  we 
iiote  it  in  full, 

I "Many  years  a.go.  when  Henry  Irving 
ras  playing  'Hamlet'  in  Dublin,  a mes- 
|agc  was  brought  into  the  dressing 
>om  that  Ix.rd  Randolph  Churchill 
' uld  be  much  obliged  if  lie  would  see 
nn.  Irving  asked  who  he  was,  and 
'as  told  he  was  a son  of  the  Lord 
.ieutenant.  Lord  Randolph  came  in, 
sked  leave  to  light  a cigarette,  and 
fter  a few  compliments  went  into  gen- 
ra!  conversation.  Presently  Irving 
)ld  him  he  must  now  say  good-by,  as 
e was  due  on  the  stage  for  the  next 
ct— the  play,  remember,  being  ‘Ham- 
't.  Lord  Randolph  said:  ‘W'flat  occurs 
1 the  next  act?'  Irving  explained  that 
ae  young  lady  he  had  seen  in  the  for- 
|ier  part  of  the  piece  got  him  into  more 
loublo,  and  at  this  and  other  explana- 
pry  expressions  Lord  Randolph  said: 
i)ear  me,  this  is  very  sad.’  Presently, 
then  he  was  nearly  going,  he  said: 
A ll  you  tell  me  how  it  ends?’  Irving 
dd  him,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
king,  that  in  the  fiftli  act  most  of  the 
Taracters  would  be  found  lying  on  the 
age,  stuck  with  swords  or  disposed  of 
y poison,  and  Lord  Randolph  seemed 
> tiiink  this  a very  interesting  condi- 
,011  of  things.  He  said,  as  he  was  go- 
i§.  I am  not  much  of  a plav-goer. 
ind  in  point  of  fact,  I have  never  seen 
Play  of  Shakspeare’s  before,  nor  have 
ever  road  one.’  ” 


-Apropos  of  playactors  and  playacting, 
writer  who  signed  himself  "Tommy 
iongsock.s"  was  aroused  to  violent  in- 
gnatlon  by  the  news  that  the  Earl  of 
.urmonih  had  been  engaged  to  play  at  ■ 
le  Empire  Theatre,  and  he  emptied  | 
\ eral  vials  of  wrath  in  a late  number 
the  I.ru  (l.ondon).  He  recalled  the  * 
i-c  of  Sir  Randal  Howland  Roberts,  ! 
.Ill  died  recently;  and  the  instance  of  i 
r \\  HI. am  Den,  who  figured  on  the 
age  some  30  odd  years  ago.  after  he  I 
Id  run  through  a properly  of  £85,000. 
on  had  ’'one  slight  disadvantage  for 
^c*  — ne  was  considerably  over  six  j 

. el  high.”  .Such  importations  from  the  I 
j (*isiocracy  ;iro  known  to  the  ti'ue  pro-  | 
^ssional  as  “prize-packet  actors."  Mr. 

” said  among  other  things' 

1 he  regular  actor  looks  upon  the  um- 
leiiT’  however  earnest  and  sincere  he 
lay  be,  as  an  interloper— as  one  who  ! 
preventing  a brother  comedian— per- 
'ps  a brother  in  more  senses  than 
■le— h-om  earning  his  living,  from  lill- 
ift  the  empty  'shop.'  Again,  however 
i.ijd  a fellow’  the  amateur  may  be, 

IS  tastes  and  habits  are  entirelv  dif- 
■rent  from  those  of  the  hard-w6rking 
all  study,  anxiety  and 
luhuion.  -\t  the  best,  in  most  cases 
a-  prizc-pacKct  actor  is  only  filling 
|i  his  tiiiie;  he  is  only  playing  at  play^ 
ig  or  the  fun  Of  the  thing,  and  the 
nail  salary  he  earns,  or  rather 
,T"''es  l.s  a mere  nothing  to 
ini.  He  does  not  want  it  * ♦ * 

' ife  is  earnest,  particularly  in 
le  mimic  world,  and  .so  after  a 
■ 'dL.’lll®  P"?“-Packet  actor  becomes  a 
ilsance  and  a bore,  an.l  when  mem- 
= 'IS  of  the  <‘ompany  meet  a comDan- 
n nut  of  a shop  it  makes  them  mad 


Oh  sopt-comppllin??  Beauty,  Time  may  map 
Thy  Flower  Face; 

How  influitely  are 

Those  neauiieg  of  the  Mind  to  b'  preferred 
That  get  small  credit  in  the  Trollcy-car. 

I’erhaps  in  the  excitement  of  election 
—celebrations  and  opera-nights  an.l 
rumors  of  financial  distress,  you  did 
not  bear  the  voice  of  Dr.  Depew  eulo- 
gizing Gentral  George  Washington  be- 
fi  re  the  Great  Connell  of  the  United 
St.atc.s  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 
And  ret  there  was  one  sentence  j'ou 
cai  not  afford  to  lo-sc 

"The  re.sistlcss  hi’rvo.ster,  in  Iiis  an- 
nual rrund.s.  shoulders  liis  scythe  as 
he  passes  before  tliis  Iienefleent  intei- 
ligenee  and  pure  fame,  salutes,  and 
marches  on  ” 

This  is  worthy  of  the  orator  who,  re- 
ceiving a prize  at  a cake-walk,  re- 
sponded as  follows:  "Tliis  evening  and 
tills  nnpkin-rin.g  am  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life,,” 


Ey  all  means  let  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Charles  to  Cambridge  have 
a "V'enetian  contoLr.”  There  is  Vene- 
tian lape  and  there  is  Veneiian  glass 
and  there  are  A'enelian  blinds  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  suburbs,  but  a Veneiian 
ccntcur  is  imperatively  needed  and 
should  be  procured  without  regard  to 
cost. 


Wiiile  there  is  so  much  acute  hysteria  I 
over  Mormonism  in  Congress.  It  is  well 
to  rtmember  that  the  late  Brigham 
Yeung  v/ore  baggy  trousers:  a cravat  of 
dark  silk  with  a large  bow,  loosely 
passed  rcund  a starchless  collar,  which 
turned  down  of  its  own  accord:  a sin-  I 
gle-breasted  black  satin  waistcoat,  but-  ! 
toned  nearly,  to  the  neck;  coat  and  ; 
trousers  of  grey  homespun;  Wellington  j 
boots;  and  he  had  a slight  droop  in  tho  ] 
left  eyelid.  His  hair  wa.s  cm  level  \ 
with  the  earlo.bes;  his  favorite  food  ! 
was  baked  potatoes  with  a llltlo  but- J 
termilk;  ho  drank  water  and  never  any-  j 
thing  -stronger  than  a glass  of  thin  ' 
lager  beer;  t.nd  he  did  not  use  tobacco 
in  any  form,  not  even  the  seductive  | 
plug.  His  teeth,  especially  those  of  l 
the  under  jaw.  were  imperfect.  Rich- 
ard F.  Burton  wrote  in  I860:  “On  one 
occasion  when  standing  with  him  on  the 
belvidere,  my  eye  fell  upon  a new  erec- 
tion; i.t  could  be  compared  externally 
to  nothing  but  an  English  gentleman’s 
hunting  stables  v.ith  their  little  clock 
lower,  and  I asked  him  what  it  was 
for.  ‘A  private  schcol  for  niy  children,’ 
he  replied,  ‘directed  by  Brother  E.  B. 
Kelsey.’  The  hareni  is  said  to  have 
cost  $30, (XK)." 

If  Chance  the  frightened  Runaway  has  led 
Across  your  path; 

Don’t  grab  him  by  the  head. 

But  calmly  gather  up  the  flowing  r.ln 
-4r.d  run  along  and  quiet  him  Instead. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  pai.l  this  trib- 
nte  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Dec.  17  to  Mr. 
O.  M.  Loeffler  of  this  city:  "If  Mr. 

(.liarles  AXartin  Loeffler,  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  lived  in 
Berlin,  ho  woiiFI  he  treated  as  a per- 
■son  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
musicial  circles  of  that  city.  But  ho 
lives  in  America,  and  that  brings  him 
much  too  close  to  many  of  tho.se  who 
arc  called  upon  to  pass  Judgment  on 
his  merits.  His  compositions  wlilch 
have  been  heard  in  this  city  entitle  him 
to  a place  of  no  small  size  in  tlie  musi- 
cal activities  of  the  day.  Symphonies 
by  foreign  composers  of  much  less 
music,  worth  than  his  chamber  music 
have  had  Ihe  lionor  of  performance.s 
|by  the  leading  orchestras  of  the  coun- 
itry,  and  as  for  songs,  Mr.  Loeffler's  are 
far  and  away  finer  than  many  of  those 
whicli  are  sung  year  in  and  year  out 
by  singers  who  are  wise,  perhaps,  after 
all.  in  tlvelr  choioe.  ' Mr.  Imeffler's  : 
songs  are  not  for  tlie  ordinary  salon  : 
singer,  but  for  the  vocalist  who  pos-  i 
ses.ses  deep  musical  insight  and  the  art  ' 
of  conveying  the  inner  content  of  songs 
to  the  audience.  ■»  * * As  a master 
of  scoring  Mr.  Loefiier  has  no  superior 
in  this  country  and  few  equals  any- 
where. Rich  and  various  as  his  or- 
chestral tints  are.  they  are  never  gar- 
ish and  the  ear  i.s  not  assaulted,  as  it 
too  often  i.s  in  the  music  of  less  Judi- 
cious writers  for  the  inlrnincntal  body. 
But.  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  opinion  that  this  composer’.s  mo.st 
substantial  successes  have  been  .gained 
ill  the  more  intimate  forms  of  music, 
through  which  his  pecullarl.v  reflective 
and  dreamy  thought  breathes  itself 
more  directly  to  the  hearer."  ' 

e Zk  ^ 

Art  creates  an  incomparable  and  unique  cf- 


The  Kefercc  (Ijondon)  pays  tills  trlb- 
ule  to  our  highly  esteemed  fellow- 
townsman,  Mr.  George  Dixon:  "Dixon, 
tho  most  exceptional  exception  to  all 
theories  save  perpetual  motion  (which 
he  In  some  sort  illustrates)  that  I ever 
came  airo.ss.  Bo.xers  may  come  and 
boxers  may  go,  but  Oils  Master  Brook 
goes  on  forever.  He  reminds  you  of 
some  of  our  steeplochasi;  horses  who, 
during  (heir  .sea.son,  which  begins  at  the 
beginning  and  lasts  so  long  as  a hay 
and  corn  stakes  can  be  run  for,  do  not 
need  any  Iraining,  because  they  run 
every  day,  and  so  gallop  themselves 
Und  are  larruped)  into  prime  condition. 
Happy  mu.st  be  the  lot  of  tho  ownor- 
tralner  with  a bent  for  the  lepping 
branch  of  the  piofession  who  deals  in 
this  class  of  goods.  He,  so  to  speak, 
i.s  far  better  off  than  any  of  our  the- 
atrical managers,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
quite  independent  of  legs.  Hor.ses  that 
have  four  legs  are  no  good  to  him.  He 
wants  some  that  haven’t  got  a leg  to 
stand  on,  or,  in  the  slang  interpreta- 
tion, do  'liave  a leg,’  or  two — maybe  all 
the  lot.  Sound  horses  you  break  down. 
Those  with  dicky  understandings  are 
expected  to  gallop  and  jump  themselves 
sound.  And  they  have  to  do  it.  Sec 
how  well  you  start  with  a stud  of  crip- 
ples who,  having  been  worked  off  their 
leg.s,  arc  to  be  worked  on  to  them  again, 
and  you  don't  need  any  training  estab- 
lishment to  speak  of,  only  a sort  of 
week-end  stable  to  put  the  crea- 
tures in  should  they  be  obliged  to  come 
home  because  there  is  no  racing  on 
and  a bit  of  a field  to  let  you  exer- 
cloe  them  till  their  Joints  are  unstiff- 
ened enough  to  allow  of  sending  them 
off  on  another  week’s  racing  and  train- 
ing combined.  This  is,  I admit,  a very 
much  exaggerated  picture  of  the  life  of 
a high-mettled  racer,  also  of  his  un-  i 
soundness,  but,  on  my  word,  if  you  i 
leave  out  reference  to  physique  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  old  wheeze  as  to  this 
method  of  training  does  almost  seem 
to  apply  to  this  little  wonder  Dixon. 

It  seems  as  If  when  lie  arranges  a 
match  of  importance  he  Just  sticks  in 
half  a dozen  intermediate  engagements 
to  serve  him  for  practice  and  training 
and  so  dees  most  of  his  work  before  a 
paying  crowd.  Surely  never  was  such 


feet,  am],  having  done  so,  passes  on  to  other  ..  ..  a.o  auci 

things.  Nature,  upon  the  otlier  hand,  for-  1 the  game,  and  bear  in  mind, 

getting  that  imitation  can  be  made  the  sin-  Hiat  in  this  species  of  diversion  it 

ccrest  form  of  insult,  keeps  on  repeating  this  ft^quently  happens  that  the  winner  gets 
effect  until  we  all  Lecome  absolutely  wearied  ^ good  hid'ing.  Hiding  or  no  hiding, 
of  it.  Nobody  of  any  real  culture,  for  in-  marvelous  darkle  goes  on,  and  in 
stance,  ever  talks  nowadays  about  ihe  H'.e  language  of  the  South  Coast 
beauty  ot  a sunset.  Sunsets  are  quite  old-  'keeps  on  a-going  on.’  " ’ 

fashioned.  They  belong  to  the  time  when 
, Turner  was  the  last  note  in  art.  To  admin 
! tliem  is  a distinct  sign  of  provincialism  of 
temperament.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  go 
on.  Yesterday  evening  Mrs.  Arundel  insisted 
on  _my  co.ming  to  tlie  window  and  looking  at 
the  glorious  sky.  as  she  called  It.  Of  course, 

I had  to  look  at  it.  She  is  one  of  tluise  ab- 
surdly pretty  Philistines,  to  whom  one  can 
deny  nothing.  And  what  was  it?  Tt  was 
simply  a very  second-rate  Turner,  a Turner 
of  a bad  period,  wdth  all  the  painter's  worst 
faults  exaggerated  and  over  emphasized. 


: Paul  Hervieii,  whose  play  "Les 

Tenallles"  will  be  performed  thi.s  after- 
noon for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  was 
born  at  Neuilly,  France,  Sept.  2,  1857. 
By  profession  a lawyer  he  was  a secre- 
tary of  the  Embassy  in  1881— he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  literature  as  a 
writer  of  novels.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  "Flirt”  and  "L' Armature.” 
“Les  Tenallles”  produced  at  the 
Comedie-Franoalse.  Sept.  28,  1895,  was 
awarded  the  Toriac  prize  of  4000  francs. 
Miss  Brandis  created  the  part  of  IrSne 
Fergan,  Duflos,  that  of  the  husband, 
and  Le  Bargy,  that  of  the  lover. 
Michael  Davernier.  The  play  ran  4.5 
nights  that  year;  it  was  performed  11 
times  in  1896,  thrice  in  1897,  and  twice 
in  1898. 


"CJuery:  Are  10  cents  a day  and  a live- 
cent  bottle  of  milk  suilicient  to  support 
a wife  and  child,  when  the  husband 
has  a business,  a roll  of  bills  in  his 
pocket,  and  $875  in  the  bank?” 

Let  us  clear  away  the  brushwood  and 
look  calmly  at  the  one  main  stump. 

The  wife  in  this  case  weighed  230 
pounds.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  Olga 
Raines  looked  at  her  and  then  at  the 
Judge.  The  Judge  "looked  quizzically" 
j at  Mrs.  Raines,  who  said  that  she 
I would  get  stout  on  bread  and  water, 

I and  that  her  inconvenient  weight  was 
I often  an  injury  to  her  in  Court,  for  it 
I appears  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
I complaining  of  Mr.  Raines.  vm,u 

i Now,  w.ns  the  husband  in  hopes  that  though, 
she  would  lose  flesh,  and  was  he  learn  li  , 

cruel  through  kindness  and  artistic  L 

feeling?  Few  men  love  passionately  S'ry!  n^.-arlfullv  taught’’lnd ‘sim! 
women  who  weigh  250  pounds.  They  ulated  emotion.  The  boy  evidently 

may  respect  them;  they  may,  through  feels  his  music,  — ' • - 

' ' . ...  when  he 


h:  e -z  / ^9  ? 

EAKL  GULICK. 

Master  Earl  Gulick,  the  celebrated  boy 
soprano  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Rest,  New  York,  Is  singing  this  week 
at  the  exhibition  of  Tissot’s  paintings 
of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ill  the  old  Providence  Depot.  I say 
that  this  boy  is  celebrated,  for  such 
singers  and  mu.slcians  as  Blanche  Mar- 
chesl,  Emma  Juch,  Emma  Thursby, 
Dudley  Buck  and  Victor  Baier  have 
testified  to  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  and 
the  great  Mr.  Sousa  has  declared  pub- 
licly that  "Earl  is  all  right." 

Now.  there  are  several  kinds  of  hoyi 
sopranos.  Some  of  them  remind  you 
of  Tennyson’s  lines:  "I  heard  the 

shrill-edged  shriek  of  a mother  divide 
the  shuddering  night.”  Then  there  are 
boys  with  golden  voices— like  Richard 
Coker,  who  delighted  audiences  a good 
many  years  ago:  there  are  boys  who 
affect  the  cherubic,  as  Cyril  Tyler- 
there  are  self-conscious  little  fellows’ 
who  are  boosted  unwisely  into  promi- 
nence. 

Master  Gulick  has  a voice  of  unusual 
beauty,  and  he  is  not  self-conscious, 
nor  IS  he  affected  or  priggish.  He  seems  j 
to  be  a modest,  manly  little  fellow  I 
who  is  indisputably  musical;  for  al- ^ 
of  course,  he  has  much  to  ' 
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he  learn  In  technic,  he  singe  with  innate 
musical  feeling,  and  there  is  not  the 


Philip  Hale. 


Mr.  Rowland  Strong  adds  to  our  col- 
lection ot  stories  about  the  Comtesse 
de  Castiglione.  of  whom  we  spoke  the 
other  day.  "Her  beauty  was  so  wond- 
rous that  crowds  of  people,  would  fol- 
low her  in  the  streets.  The  Empress 
was  said  to  be  jealous  of  her.  It  was 
said  that  she  had  gone  to  one  fancy 
ball  as  Leda.  the  swan,  in  a costume 


. , — . and  never  so  keenly  as 

timidity,  be  kind  to  them,  but  they  are  ^ “cn  he  slugs  with  artless  freedom, 
not  inclined  to  hold  them  in  their  lap  sing  and  many  pr^^onals 

and  stroke  their  hair.  Probably  Mr.  might  envy  him  his  facial  repose  when 
Raines  felt  his  affection  oozing  out  lia  .attacks  a high  note, 
of  him  day  by  day,  and  he  said  unto 
himself,  "Either  Olga  will  be  thinner 
or  I’ll  pull  up  stakes."  Hence  his  de- 
termination to  reduce  01.ga’s  diet.  (The 
baby  was  a mere  detail.) 

For  he  knew  that  women  are  loath 
to  deny  themselves  at  table.  Perhaps 
the  physician  had  whispered  in  his  ear 
that  Olga  was  not  wholly  secure  as  to 
lier  kidneys;  that  he  recommended  a 
low  diet. 

This  reminds  us  of  a brilliant  sur- 
gical operator  in  Boston,  a surgeon  who 
wishes  to  cut  open  every  patient  isheth- 
cr  the  complaint  be  a cold  in  head  or 
Just  plain  ichthyosis,  a surgeon  who 
reminds  us  strikingly  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Gaude  in  Zola’s  last  novel.  He  in- 
sisted on  removing  a woman’s  kidney. 

The  operation  was  much  admired;  but 
the  patient  died.  It  turned  out  that 
she  had  only  one  kidney  to  start  with. 


Each  ilinops  that  is  known  to  man 
Ts  due  to  a specific  creature. 

And  scientific  persons  can 
riescrihe  to  us  its  form' and  f-'ature. 
Tliese  creatures,  like  the  poet’s  flea. 

Have  enemies  prepared  to  bite  ’em, 

-\nd  so,  the  doctors  tell  ti.-.-.  these 
Have  other  foes,  ad  infinitum. 

For  instance,  when  a f’ver’s  high 
You  may  replace  it  with  broncliitis. 
And  I if  you  do  not  haply  die) 

Go  next  to  simple  laryngitis. 

"According  to  some  naturalists,  men 
could  once  direct  the  flaps  of  their  ears 
ill  order  to  hear  sounds  better,  as 
many  animals— for  example,  donkeys— 
but  the  muscles  involved  have  fallen 
into  decay,  except  in  rare  instances.” 
This,  i.s_not  right.  A natural  gift  like 


ihl><  should  not  bo  lost  through  dlslBe 
arising  from  Indifference  or  bashiSl- 
ness.  There  are  still  16  SympheSy 
concerts  before  the  close  of  the  sea3t« 
With  a little  practice,  no  doubt  the 
faculty  would  come  back  to  our  lovers 
of  music,  and  a Symphony  audience 
thus  showing  palpably  auricular  con- 
centration and  yearning  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  Intelligent 
l-'orclgner. 

He 


To  la.'.clo  Amos;  You^^tT^ot  find  a 
I'onCh.a  Segura  In  any  tobacco  shop  In 
Boston.  It  is  the  name  of  a favorite 
oDcreU.T.  singer  lu  Madrid. 


With  fh“  exception  of  ray  fncle  Wilylm— 
who,  as  I’ve  before  staled,  is  a uncle  I'V 
raarrlago  only,  who  Is  a low  cuss  and  tilled 
Ids  coat  pockets  with  pies  and  biled  eggs  at 
his  wcddln  breakfast,  given  to  liira  by  ray 
father,  and  made  the  clergyman  as  unit'd 
him  a present  of  ray  father' ,s  new  overcoat, 
and  when  ray  father  on  dlscoverin  it  got  in 
a rage  ami  denounced  him.  Uncle  Wilylnt 
said  the  old  man  (meanin  my  parent) 
liadn’t  any  idee  of  tlrst-class  Humer.'— with 
the  exception  of  this  wretched  luiclo,  tile 
escutchln  of  ray  fara'ly  has  never  l)een 


Wc  knew  that  he  was  not  dead. 

Is  still  in  robust  health  and  a-talking. 

M'c  refer  to  the  man  "who  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned.”  He 
knows  everything,  he  has  heard  every- 
ihing.  he.  hr.s  seen  everything,  and  he 
has  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  second-sight, 
and  tongues.  This  lime  he  Is  "an  offleer 
who  has  been  In  South  Africa  26  years 
and  served  through  the  Basuto  and 
Zulu  campaigns."  He  Is  now  enjoying 
himself  by  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of 
the  British.  He  conceals  his  Identity 
only  through  modesty.  Of  course.  If  his 
name  were  mentioned,  he  wouhl  at  once 
be  put  In  command,  above  Kitchener 
and  old  man  Roberts,  and  the  Hondon 
Market  would  be  as  calm  as  butter- 
milk. Ke.ally,  It  is  his  t^ly  to  disclose  | fu]  dumps.  Early  this  week  he 
himself.  Can  ho  not  be  persuaded?  ' cned  to  kill  himself.  His  wife 


The  followIng*!?5:traefs  from  the  cata- 
logue of  a book-seller  In  Bath.  England. 
„are  .uf  conbaraporaneous,  Ironical,  mel- 
ancholy Intf^rest. 

470  Loftus  (Cisste)  First  Verses,  by  Cls- 
sie  Loftus:  Dedicated  "To  Justin,"  | 
30  pp..  12mo,  uncut,  rare,  21s  N.U. 

Only  100  copies  printed,  of  which  thi.s 
Is  No.  94.  With  autograph  signature  by 
the  author. 

471  Loftus  (Cissie)  Songs  for  Cecilia,  by 

I Justin  Huntly  McCarthy;  Dedicated 

1 "To  Cecilia,"  30  pp.,  12mo,  uncut, 

rare,  21s  N.D. 

Only  One  Hundred  Copies  printed,  of 
which  this  Is  No.  94,  with  autograph 
Initials  of  the  author. 


stained  by  Games.  The  little  harmless  rle- 
coptlons  I resort  to  in  ray  perfeshion  I do  not 
call  Games.  They  arc  saerltisscs  to  Art. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Clement  Scott  knows  thU 
officer's  name— for  he,  too,  is  a severe 
sufferer  from  omniscience.  Just  now 
Mr.  Scott  is  lost  in  wonder,  contemplat-i 
ing  the  "splendid  jury"  In  the  Mollneux 
trial— a jury  of.  "magnificently  charac- 
teristic faces— all  earnest,  all  Intelli- 
gent, all  full  of  dignity  and  determina- 
tion.” Mr.  Scott  faces  the  splendor  of 
this  jury  without  blinking,  but  he  can- 
not watch  the  defendant.  "It  Is  not  in 
my  nature  to  do  It.  I would  not  add 
xvlllingly  to  the  pain  or  the  apprehended 
pain  of  a fellow-creature  In  grave 
trouble.”  And  yet  Mr.  Scott  is  by  pro- 
fession a dramatic  critic! 

1'es.  In  tills  same  letter  Mr.  Scott 
shows  that  even  he  has  been  influenced 
by  the  glorious  traditions  of  English 
burlesque — as  when  he  speaks— don't 
you  hear  him  chuckle? — of  the  cross- 
examination  "by  days  and  Weeks,"  M e 
also  hear  Mr.  Scott  explaining  his 
merry  jest  to  a fellow-Engllshman: 
"Ha,  ha!  Weeks  is  the  name  of  the 
cross-examining  lawyer,  don’t  yer  know. 
See?  Ha,  ha.  ha!”  But  how  can  they 
spare  Mr.  Scott  from  lainnon? 


Ves.  there  is  nothing  that  persons  dif- 
fer about  so  much  as  humor.  Some 
really  find  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson 
amusing  and  the  works  of  Artenius 
Ward  silly.  Then  there  Is  the  Bernco- 
na  family  in  New  York.  Valentine  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  sits  in  dolc- 
he  threat- 
planted 

herself  in  a rocking-chair  and  rocked 
and  laughed,  and  laughed  and  rocked, 
until  Valentine  went  out  to  buy  obliv- 
ion. He  returned  with  it  In  the  form 
of  whisky.  There  was  his  wife  rock- 
ing and  beating  her  sides  with  laugh- 
ter. He  took  hot  ashes  from  the  stove, 
put  them  in  a glass,  poured  whisky  on 
top  of  them,  and  drank  hurriedly.  His 
wife  still  laughed.  A doctor  removed 
the  ashes  from  Valentine’s  windpipe, 
and  Valentine  still  lives — which  shows 
that  it  takes  a great  deal  to  impair  the  I 
medicinal  properties  of  whisky.  I 

We  told  this  story  to  Major  Ulysses,  j 
who  has  drank— in  moderation,  of  course  j 
—the  drinks  of  all  nations,  from  the  ' 
strange  glass  of  hospitality  offered  by 
the  Tchuktchi  of  Siberia  to  the  tembo 
of  Zanzibar,  and  he  assured  us  that  a 
hot  coal-ash  cocktail  is  as  slippery-elm  j 
water  to  a meschal  punch,  the  drink  | 
recommended  on  a famous  occasion  by  j 
Senator  Nye  to  the  late  Samuel  May.  | 


-\nd  we  wish  that  some  one  would 
give  us  tills  book  as  a slight  token  of 
respect  and  esteem.  We  should  quote 
from  it  freely  in  this  column. 
Chiropody— Lion  (Haj'man)  Complete 
Treatise  upon  Spinae  Pedum,*  with 
copper-plates  of  corns,  &c..  one  of 
an  operation  on  a lady,  being  col- 
oured. Svo.  boards,  curious,  Ss  6d, 
Edlii.  18P2. 

Is  the  lady,  or  the  operation,  or  the 
corn,  colored? 

,Vn  official  test  of  sobriety  is  .sorely 
needed.  "British  Constitution”  is  hard- 
' ly  fair;  we  have  not  all  taken  a l ourse 
of  elocution  at  the  Birkhei'k  Institute. 
Ability  to  count  the  street  lamps  is 
likewise  unjust;  not  all  of  us  are  mathe- 
maticians. But  wc  arc  afraid  the  test 
which  a young  policeman  attempted  to 
use  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cluer,  yester- 
day is  no  solution.  He  had  been  unable 
1o  understand  the  pri.soner,  he  saiJ.  wlio 
talked  Scotch.  No  doubt,  if  what  the 
man  had  been  saying  or  singing  was 
"Wc  are  nae  fou."  the  circumstantial 
evidence  would  have  been  .strong:  peo- 
ple rarely  assort  that  except  when  it 
is  untrue.  But  the  point  was  .solely  that 
the  man  spoke  Scotch,  and  was  there- 
fore unintelligible.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  young  policeman,  it  is  a 
way  they  have  north  of  the  Tweed. 
As  Mr.  Chier  observed,  speaking  Scotch 
is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  Scotch 
whisky.  We  hope  not;  you  might  as 
well  seize  a Welsh-speaking  man  on 
sight  as  a welsher.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


broke  'me.  I was  the  great  and  only 
John  'T,.  Say.  my  hoy.  that  title  cost 
me  enough  money  to  la.st  an  ordinary 
•-'.lan  a lifetime.  I was  too  easy.  When- 
ever some  one  said  that  I was  the,  only 
one,  It  meant  another  basket  of  wine. 
M hen  another  would  say  that  I never 
refused  a friend  a dollar,  and  afterward 
asked  mo  to  lend  him  $50,  he  got  a 
hundred.” 


I prO'-iired  two  ounces  of  the  poison  so  that 
there  might  he  no  mistake  as  to  tlie  effect. 
1 wonder  whether  it  will  hurt  ranch?  I’er- 
haps  a revolver  would  have  done  the  work 

more  effectively,  but  I was  always  afraid  of 
firearms.  I think  Belmore  has  a revolver;  I 
know  I've  heard  him  boast  about  one.  No 
doubt  he  would  lend  It  to  me,  even  sell  it. 
But  then  I ehould  have  to  postpone  my  de- 
parture until  tomorrow.  Can  I bear  to  live 
another  day?  It  would  certainly  add"^o  the 
subtlety  of  my  emottuns  if  I had  two  means 
of  escape  at  hand;  It  would  be  terribly  fas- 
cinating. Blood  Is  nasty.  I don’t  like  the 
idea  of  blcsid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poison 
might  induce  convulsions,  which  would  en- 
tirely spoil  my  pose.  It  is  a most  dlfiicult 
question. 


Advice  to  Christmas  shoppers.  This 
is  your  last  day  for  buying  nselesa 
things  for  persons  of  whom  you  are 
not  really  fond.  When  at  work  In  a 
shop,  put  your  head  down,  put  your 
elbows  out,  and  charge  — In  the 
crowd  and  on  the  books.  Don't 
hesitate  to  knock  over  little  children 
ill  your  frenzy;  they  have  no  business 
there.  When  you  tear  a woman's 
skirt  by  trampling  on  It,  do  not  apolo- 
gize; she  should  have  worn  a short  one. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas! 


The  New  York  Times  of  Dec.  20. 
quotes  Mr.  Henry  A.  Clapp,  the  emi- 
nent Shakspearian  critic  of  this  city 
as  saying  in  the  course  of  a lecture  on 
'The  Status  of  Drama  and  Th'atre." 
delivered  In  Association  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn, Dec.  19: 

"Not  one  of  the  playwrights  using 
the  English  language  today  is  of  the 
111  St  or  even  second  rank  of  littera- 
teurs." 

H— m.  Where  would  you  place  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yei-ts?  And  would  you  refuse  the  title 
of  litterateur  to  Mr.  Pinero  or  to  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde? 

The  Times  also  says: 

"Speaking  of  the  morality  of  the 
stage.  Mr.  Clapp  said  that  the  nature, 
of  -ome  of  the  plays  tolerated,  and 
which  even  young  girls  were  allowed  to 
see,  was  'horrible.'  One  of  the  causes  | 
which  had  helped  to  bring  this  moral  j 
d( cadence  about,  he  firmly  believed, 
was  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago, 
■where  In  the  great  picture  and  sculp- 
ture galleries  the  nude  was  so  con- 
spicuous a feature." 

Is  It  not  possible  that  Mr.  Clapp  Is 
11  it  represented?  It  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  he  would  make  such  a wlld- 
- V- d statement:  for  he  Is  not  one  of  the 
pure,  as  described  by  Oulda,  to  whom 
all  things  are  nasty. 

Mr.  Aims  I.,achaume,  who  wrote  the 
Ircidental  music  to  Mr.  Meltzer's  ver- 
sion of  Hauptmann’s  "Sunken  Bell." 


I have  put  on  my  blue  dressing-gown  and  | 
my  green  morocco  slippers.  The  dressing-  || 
gown  is  lined  with  pink  satin,  sprigged  with 
forget-me-nots  and  vino  leaves,  which  al- 
I ways  struck  me  as  a touching  and  highly 
suggestive  combination.  I think  I can  pro- 
duce a fine  effect  by  throwing  one  edge  of  the  i| 
gown  over,  in  a deep  fold,  to  show  the  lin-  ! 
Ing,  and  placing  on  that  one  gold  tassel  of  ! 
the  waistband.  I trust  the  poison  which  1 1 
have  selected  will  not  induce  convulsions,  a.s  1 
they  would  naturally  de.stroy  my  pose.  The  ! 
green  mcroeco  slippers  were  presented  to  ms  | 
by  dear  Marcello ; she  was  always  more  gen- 
erous than  the  rest,  and  appreciated  my  sen-  I 
I sitivencss  to  beautiful  things.  It  hurt  me  j 
I to  destroy  her  letters,  although  they  were  j 
not  well  written;  but  sometimss  she  said  | 
quite  pretty  t'hings.  I fancy  I must  have  1 
heard  some  of  them  before;  perhaps  she  i 
adapted  them  from  sayings  of  my  own.  In-  j 
deed,  I have  no  doubt  she  did:  one  cannot 
possibly  remember  all  one’s  good  things. 


“SUNKEN  BELL” 


Heinrich,  a bell  founder F-.  II.  Rothern 

Magda  his  wife Rebecca  Warren 

Their  Children. Clara  Cubitt.  Edith  Taleaferro 

The  Vicar Arthur  R.  Lawrence 

The  Schoolmaster  Roydon  Erlynne 

The  Rarher  .....Owcn  Fa\%C6tt 

Old  W'Utlkin. U I’  Floekton  mark  as 


R..mtendeiein  :::::: : Virgma  Harn.d 

The  Mekclmunn  

:;:;:;;:;::^Era"phVC 

V-eond'  Fl'f Edna  Crawford 

•ri  hd  Elf  Irene  Kooke 

Fourth  Elf  ■ Johnson 


Mr.  Brannisan— whose  first  name  la 
inappropriately  Joseph— was  fined  $11  50 
for  kissin.sj  Mrs.  Oberlle.  “I  dlsremem- 
ber  kissing  her.  Your  Honor."  There 
were  groan-s  and  cries  of  “Shame."  for 
Mrs.  Oberlle  is  rcd-Iipped.  2.5  years  old— 
and  a widow.  As  though  a man  could 
not  remember  whether  he  had  kissed 
her!  And  yet  she  would  not  he  com- 
forted even  by  the  decision  of  the  Cadi, 
for  she  had  set  the  value  of  a kiss  at 
$400. 

X.  X.  X.  writes  to  the  Journal:  "Are 
we  tuft-hunters?  All  the  world  knows 
the  American  craze  for  titles,  gaudy 
uniforms,  and  official  positions.  When 
an  American  cannot  do  better,  he  be- 
longs to  some  committee,  and  some- 
times announces  the  fact  In  surprising 
style.  Nearly  everybody  who  should 
know'  better  calls  the  Jlayor  of  Boston 
’His  Honor,'  which  is  as  wide  of  the 
to  call  the  President  of  the 


^ Lic4  ' 


The  main  point  has  be<en  overlooked 
by  the  experts  in  handwriting  who  have 
testified  at  the  Molineux  trial.  Is  or  is 
not  Mr.  Molineux  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting his  tongue  out  when  he  writes? 

When  wc  were  at  school  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  tongue  went  with  what  was 
known  as  Spencerian  penmanship. 


Of  course  Mr.  Jo'hn  L.  Sullivan  has 
not  a dollar  in  the  world.  His  noble 
nature  disdains  penuriousness.  He  may 
well  say:  "What  I have,  I gave  away.” 


An  appropriate  Christmas  present  for 
Mr.  Roberts  would  be  Patrick  Delany’s 
"Reflections  Upon  Polygamy,”  pub- 
lished ill  London  in  1737. 


An  American  jurnalist  says  that  Miss 
„ ^ „ Clara  Butt  Is  a "demi-godde.ss  cononical- 

ly  symmelered,  and  her  eyes  are  full  of 
dreams  aa  her  voice  is  dewy  with 
tears.  Her  eyes  are  a Sybil’s  eyes,  and 
her  Ups.  a.s  Theokritos  would  say.  have 
nibbled  Aeglllan  tigs,  and  for  the  mys- 


llme,  took  the  first  prize  for  piano  I 
jdaylng  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
IS9fi.  He  came  to  Boston  as  the  pianist 
nt  the  "Enfant  Prodlgue”  company,  and 
h-  is  the  husband  of  that  delightful 
1 antomlmlst,  Pilar-Morin.  As  a plan- 
" he  appeared  here  In  several  chamber 
« "ncerts,  notably  with  Ysayc.  Marteau 
and  Gfrrardy.  He  has  been  a soloist  at 
the  Worcester  Festival,  and  he  Is  the 
< • mposer  of  piano,  light  opera  and 
pantomime  musle.  He  and  Petschni- 
koff,  the  Russian  violinist,  and  El«a 
R’legger.  the  ’cellist,  propose  to  give 
concerts  together. 


rose  in  tba  night,  and  the  moon  In  the 
night  was  rising; 

A full-blown  bubble  of  silver,  a ghostly  fire. 

White,  without  heat,  like  beauty  without  de-| 
sire 

The  moon  was  rising. 

Gray  clouds  gave  back  before  her.  the  wind 
dropped  wingless. 

The  light  that  shone  from  her  hair  was  silver 
anc  cold. 

Before  her  the  stars  were  darkened  as  gods 
were  of  old. 

The  irost  was  stingless. 

Was  one  star  dared  to  follow  her,  one  star 
only. 

A star  wllliout  name  of  my  knowing,  a small 
star  lonely. 

That  never  would  win  her.  and  never  would 
tarry  or  tire. 

The  streets  were  empty  of  feet,  and  the 
hearths  of  fire: 

I The  moon  was  rising. 


tlclsm  of  their  pathos,  asphodel."  This 
is  beautiful  writing,  but  1 am  not  sure 
that  Miss  Butt  will  be  pleased  by  being 
described  as  "cononlcally  symmetered.” 
Referee  (London.) 

What  American  journalist,  pray,  thus 
contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  nations? 


;t  was  just  about  a year  ago  that 
Mr.  Roberts  declared  no  matter  -what 
the  result  might  be,  he  should  not 
abandon  his  wives  and  children.  OM 
Thomas  Fuller  praised  Saladln:  "Wives 
h.  might  have  kept  sans'  number,  but 
stinted  himself  to  one  or  two.”  Per- 
Inps  Mr.  Roberts  is  now  surprised, 
like  Lord  ‘.'live,  at  his  own  moderation. 


We  learn  from  the  Index  (Pittsburg) 

I that  at  a concert  of  the  Apollo  Club 
uof  that  clt.v.  Mr.  Gorgoza  sang  the 
LProIogiiei  from  "I.  Paglialkowsklashrd- 
^'luoladrloguo.”  Did  he  sing  It  in  that 
l.ingiiagk? 


A correspondent  writes:  "I  observe 

that  many  newspaper  men.  and.  incieeU. 
some  literary  men  who  cannot  bring 
forward  the  excuse  of  haste,  speak  of 
the  ’morale’  of  troops,  when  they  wls^i 
to  speak  of  spirits  or  disposition.  Now 
'La  morale’  means  ’morality’:  but  ’I..e 
moral’  means  'spirits'  or  disposition. 
I sec  no  need  of  using  this  foreign 
' word:  but  If  It  must  be  incorporated,  it 
I should  be  spelled  wlt'hout  the  final 

; .g.  .. 

Our  correspondent’s  discovery  is  not  a 
new  one.  John  Bellows  in  his  conveni- 
ent Pocket  Dictionary  of  French  and 
English  says  under  the  heading  "Moral’’ 
"The  English  generally  raisspell  this 
l!  word  in  speaking  of  the  ’morale’  of  an 
1 arm.v,  for  Its  courage  and. discipline.” 


United  States  'His  Excellency.’  or  any 
other  such  flapdoodle.  Some  Mayors 
eoinewhere,  not  in  Boston,  used  to  be 
called  'Y'our  Honor,’  for  the  reason  that 
they  exercise's  the  duties  of  a Judge. 
In  fact,  the  office  of  Mayor  originated 
centuries  ago  in  the  office  of  the  mar- 
ket Judge  of  early  market  towns. 
When  these  markets  were  held.  It  wa.s 
found  convenient  to  give  some  man 
summary  jurl.sdictlon,  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  a tedious  trial  by  jury.  This 
officer  gradually  became  Mayor.  The 
Mayor  of  Boston  never  exercised  ju- 
dicial functions,  and  should  not  be 
called  'Your  Honor.’  at  least  not  by 
persons  who  wish  to  be  correct  In  such 
things.  Ho  Is  simply  Mr.  Mayor,  just 
as  Mr,  MoKlnUy  is  simply  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. To  address  'the  Mayor  of  Boston' 
for  local  use.  and  'the  Mayor  of  Boston. 
Mass.,’  In  any  part  of  the  world,  seems 
quite  enough.  Our  chief  city  officer  is 
Mifflciently  described  and  honored  ns 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  our  city  Is  sufficiently 
described  as  Boston,  Mass.,  without 
the  addition  of  the  U.  S.  A.  To  say 
‘Boston,  T.i.  S.  A..’ as  Is  sometimes  done. 
Is  not  right,  as  wc  have  at  least  a dozen 
Bostons  In  this  country.  So  If  you 
wish  to  be  correct,  say  Boston.  Mass., 
and  never  call  the  head  of  the  cll.v  His 
i Honor.  Be  simple,  and  you  will  be 
! right."  

i The  rights  of  the  Mayor  of  Tyondon 
were  confirmed— not  established,  as  some 
historians  say— b.v  the  charter  of  the 
16th  of  John.  William  Fltz-Osberfs 
appeal  contained  the  declaration  of 
Jordan  the  Tanner  and  Robert  Brand— 
that  they  would  have  no  king  except 
the  Jlayor  of  London.  Henry  Fltz-All- 
win.  The  office  of  the  Mayor  of  London 
was  always  an  expensive  hixurj'.  His 
original  title  was  "Portgrave”.  He 
was  attended  with  splendor  In  the  14ih 
tenniry,  and  in  the  16th  he  was  "obllg- 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  volun- 
leered  for  service  in  South  Africa. 

The  old  French  ballad  not  only  says, 

"Malbrouck,  the  prince  of  commanders, 
has  gone  to  the  war;’’ 'it  also  asks, 

"But  when  will  he  come  home? 

No  wonder  that  the  corsage  of  Miss 
Virginia  Gammell  excited  attention  at 
a dancing  party  in  Providence.  R.  I. 

A contemporary  assures  us  that  the 
low  bodice  had  shoulder  caps  of  and 
-was  draped  with  spangled  tulle.  Across  to  live  so  magnificently. that  foreigner 
the  i;orsage  'was  a daintyeyooODWO-  native  without  any  expense  was 
WDILYNUPNcrs.”  j free.  If  he  could  find  a ohair  empty. 

Perhaps  the  accomplished  Sartorial-  j,,  table,  where  there  was 

and-Costumo  Editor  of  the  Providence  j greatest  plenty." 

Journal  can  explain  the  precise  nature;  

of  this  new  trimming. 

Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan’s  confessions 
equal  those  of  Montaigne.  Cellini.  Rous- 
seau and  Casenova  for  frankness.  Mr. 

Sullivan  again  reveals  hlmsPlf  as  a 
shrewd  niorallzer  and  a profound  phll- 
otopher.  -Many  of  us  may  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  this  one  para- 

^ ’‘But  It  was  being  a good  fellow  that 
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